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The purport of history varies with tlie progress of civilisation. 
In an early age, the spirit of a community is embodied in the chief 
ruler, in whom all authority is mostly vested, and 3 narrative 
of public transactions assimilates in unity and simplicity with the > 
paternal form of its civil government. But as society advance.^ 
and becomes less homogeneous; as subdivisions are introduced 
and new r interests created, the province of history becomes enjaigtfd 
and more complicated. It ceases to bo individual and becomes 
national. It is no longer occupied with the passions and caprices 
of one man, but the reason arid movements of multitudes. 

Hitherto, the prevailing character of histories has been bio- 
graphical* They are the lives of princes, rather than the records 
of nations. It is Julius Caosar or Constantine, not the Roman 
people’ or the Greek empire, that fills the page of the annalist. 
The common histories of England offer few exceptions to the am- 
cient models, and the Edwards, Henries, and Richards crowd the 
foreground, to the aln&st entire exclusion of the other and often 
more important characters, events, and occurrences, jhat really 
make up the body, form, and pressure of *the time. 

Next to the sovereign, ^ne most conspicuous figure on the, pn vast* 
is usually the historian lnjpself, whose opinions and peculiarities are 
frequently more forcibly displayed than the age he nas undertaken 
to delineate. Aspiring; to a higher office than that of simple chro- 
nicler of facts, which is his chief vocation, he seeks to embellish, 
or rather to distort the truth, l\y beauties of style, by the 
charms of narrative, by moving and adventurous incidents, by 
picturesque and contrasted portraits of eminent persons, and by 
ingenious theories, conjectures, and unrav&lments of historical ob- 
scurities?. The legitimate u$e;s of history are thus sacrificed to the 
ingenuity or vanity of the author, and to the graces and excite- 
ments of literature; its authority depreciated, and an agreeable 
romance; rather than faithfuljt^rd, elaborated, 

A second evil, from the historian putting himself forward in place 
of his subject, is in the spirit of jartizanship by which his narrative 
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s imbued. Th^s has been the great bane of history, 
jjpch, CTrery political, social, and religious transition, and 
giioent personage has advocates and impugnere, each of 
pexterous representation, suppression, or exaggeration 
maintain a peculiar thesis, according to his connexions, 
^temperament, education, early impressions and associa- 
jPor thosfc M*hose reading is not limited to one authority, 
hav^eisure and opportunities for investigating conflict- 
ing depositions, this may afford superior aids towards the entire 
elucidation and mastery of the truth. It has the advantage of a 
well -contested issue in a court of law, in which every particle of 
evidence is adduced and scrutinised on both sides, and the real 
merits of ttie cause eithei* incontestably established or proved to 
be utterly unattainable. In British history we have bad the bene- 
fit of catholic, protestant, and dissenting — whig, tory, and jacobite 
historians; and tji£ result has doubtless been a tendency to gene- 
rate in the great jury of the public a very tolerant, tranquil, and 
impattial estimate qf* all sects, parties, and denominations. 

A third, and ordinary defect of history is the neglect of chro- 
nological order. It is only by marshalling in line, as it were, 
eveflte and occurrences, foreign and domestic, moral and physical, 
social and intellectual, that the bearing and action of an age can 
be comprehended. Changes of the seasons, domestic incidents, 
discoveries and inventions, the births, characters, and deaths of 
remarkable persons, — all contribute to the drama of life, in- 
fluence the course of legislation, the policy of governments, and 
the progress of society ; and unless each is explained and brought 
forward in it? due place, proportion, and juncture, the panorama 
is incomplete, the cc^i temporary scene ilfcnerfectlj delineated, and 
the reader’s path obscure and perplexed. I 

Hav 4 pg # menfioned <3hronolSgy, it naturally brings me to the 
plan of my own publication. Its basis is classification and chro- 
nological arrangement. Each reign or historical period is pre- 
faced with an introduction, explanatory of the character of the 
governing power, or of £he prominent features of the time, political, 
social, or industrial : then follow the events and occurrences, facts, 
and incidents, in chronological order, upon which the introduc- 
tory view has been founded ; and after these, distinct sections, illus- 
trative of legislation, finance, commerce, science, manners, litera- 
ture, internal improvements, or Whatever else has constituted^ 
leading characteristic of the time,/*ii^ influenced the state of the 
commonwealth. * 
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The design is simple, but appears to be natural^ Every eb*#l 
tutional, moral, or physical change originates , in some trart&itiorv 
want, 01 * necessity of the community; and by bringing the 
actions of the period into juxtaposition, according to thefdate of „ 
their occurrence, both the momentum of each, and exact felfiftion ^ 
of all, as cause and effect, are distinctly perceived. Our p}a^M|r-' v ,. 
takes of the interest, as well as something o\ the arrangem^^oC 
an ordinary newspaper. There is the leading article ; flieu till 
occurrences of the day, diversified and illustrated with such 
incidents, facts, and information as usually fill the columns of 
the journalist. The great advantage possessed over such vehi- 
cles of intelligence has been in the ciVcy instance that, our labours 
mostly referring to transactions long passed, information relat- 
ing lo them was more copious and mature; and, having no fixe$ 
time for appearing before the public, opportunity has thereby 
been afforded for being more deliberate in our commentary, atfd 
more correct and condensed in our details. 


The history of England offers peculiar Witness for the ana- 
lytical anil classified mode of treatment I have attempted to 
delineate. Her greatness is not the achievement of individuals, 
but tic tdow result of united and accumulated efforts. No fcsolon 
or Lycurgus can claim the distinction of having founded and 
reared the superstructure of her laws and institutions:* no single 
warrior has stretched her territorial limits round the globe; 
nor has any moral teacher at once struck out the forms an<£ 
obligations of civil life and private intercourse. All has been 
gradual ; — native, not incorporated qt transplanted maturity 
from others, but the growth of the soil during ages,— *the result 
of combined and protruded agency; not diefovork of ger4®8, but 
the offspring of repeated stnd long-continued experiments : essen- 
tially, the nation has been its own architect, has 'been less 
remarkable for the production of single persons of surpassing 
power in arts, arms, and statesmanship, than for the spon- 
taneous growth of average capabilities in the aggregate, exceeding 
those of neighbouring kingdoms. In Britain the sovereign soon 
ceased to be the state; under the Saxons and Normans the 
executive power was shared by the clergy and nobility, and its 
history in consequence became that of orders rather than of the 
Monarch. As these orders declined, others grew out or were 
formed from them, constituimg the middle ranks, and indus^ 
trious classes. History is ebsijpre, unless the rise and fall of 
these different interests are distinctly traced and set forth; it 
cannot be done by a continuous narrative, however skilfully 
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managed, bu^requires subdivision of subject, detail, analysis, 
and combination ; $nd a constant advertence to the contemporary 
growth of agriculture, commerce and manufacturing arts; the* 
state i ofreligion, learning, and science ; crimes, morals, finance, 
onriNaey, domestic occurrences ; and all those minor traits that 
showiihe real condition and progress of the body politic. 

* ? It is in this wp.y. History may be most advantageously arranged, 
land molt profitably studied. It is following the example of the 
physician, who, rightly to gomprehend the human form, dissects 
its parts and* traces their uses, connexion, and dependence. My 
purpose has been to subject the annals of Britain to a like 
anatomy ; to exhibit separately and distinctly the growth and 
t structure of its several members, arteries, and integuments; 
leaving to some future and more gifted artist to put them 
together again, tojdecorate them in the drapery of eloquence, 

— £whe, after e^fiiausting all the artifices of rhetoric, disqui- 
t tion,jand imagination, m&y succeed in presenting a more agree- 
•able figure to the <sye, but not more true to nature, and no 
more, perhajfc, like a full and faithful representation of the real 
progress of the English community, than a composition of wax 
flowers is to a display of natural vegetation. 

In a careful perusal of British history, there is much to 
interest and reward the labours of the student. Most of, what 
other histories contain in the way of principle or example may 
bo found concentrated and illustrated, and more pertinent to the 
age in which we live, in the records of o£r own country. The 
rise of a «^reat community from infancy to manhood may be 
distinctly «een : from a federative association of scattered tribes. 
sway%*ihby their pfLssu&ns, whose favotirile vocation is strife, 
whose chief boast is a # drsplay pf animal /ouivge, we have become 
a vast i hdSnogeneous empire,* 1 still possessing, in undimmished 
force, the gifts of Nature, but seeking to<-aid and perfect them 
by the resources of science and experience. There are few dis~ 
tinctions that can elevate a jeation which we have not reached ; 
no glory in war, whether by land or sea, that we have not 
achieved*; no form of civil polity that has not been tried ; no 
industrial pursuit or intellectual art that has not been cultivated. 
The nations that were before us we have overtaken and passed; 
those that were behind are still farther distanced. What other 
states are only beginning, we havgjried and almost ended. Tn % 
changes of religion, in forms of /olwical rule, in colonial acqui- 
sitions, in commerce, finance, and in currency, we have no lessons 
to, take, no experiments to rnal^. All this experience, too, is 
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the gathering of a short and comparatively a recjht period, and 
has been preserved and transmitted to us in $n authentic shape. 
The history of England is mainly comprised in the eight con* 
turies that have elapsed since the Conquest: I he long previous^ 
term of almost twofold duration under the ancient Britons, ‘-Ro- 
mans, Danes, and Saxons is a blank, or, at rdost, an obscure era, 
of whose disorderly transactions, barbarisms, and superstitions we 
possess few higher testimonials than mendacious chronfdes and 
monkish legends, exhibiting the rude extravagances in thought 
and action commonly found in the infancy of nations; and of which 
there are still examples in the world, but of which a minute de- 
scription is more suited to the embellishment of pootry than to 
the page of authentic history. > 

At the Revolution of 1688, society may be said to have received 
its existing outlines in politics, morals, re^giou, and industry. 
But the accession of George III. unquestionably forms the m«ist 
interesting epoch to the present generation. Arrived at this, 
period, we begin to mingle among our contemporaries, to com** 
in contact with living interests: and names, characters, and 
incident rise on the scene fresh ?n general recollection, — $on?e *>f 
the actors in which still survive, and most of whom have only 
recently disappeared. The details relative to this remarkable 
era will probably be considered the most original, and occupy a 
large portion of the work; arising partly from the copiousness 
of the materials bearing upon its illustration, aud partly from the 
great interest and variety of its transactions. In treating this 
long and eventful reign, it has been r found most ^nvenient to 
divide it into distinct periods of peace and war. This appeared 
the most lucid mode ($ exhibiting the iiffiutfnce of each rendition 
on the political, comrm^cial, and social ’progress qf the community, 
and of bringintr fonvard the statistical details and other 7 matters 
essential to its elucidktion. The Regency and the two following 
reigns are scarcely inferior in interest, especially the brief but 
important one of William IV., VJhich, -involving a great consti- 
tutional change, forms an epoch of itself, and seems fitly to 
conclude the work. - . 

However imperfectly my task may have been executed, I can at 
least claim the merit of having first attempted, on a uniform plan 
wand principle, down to our owr^tirae, to bring together in something 
like order the varied materials and incidents of British history. 
Iu the endeavour dearly to arrange and compress such a great 
assemblage of diversified intelligence, it is possible some questions 
may be thought to have bcenf^op succinctly treated ; but in these 
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cases the reade^vill Always at least* have the advantage of a date 
to jfacilitate reference to more copious and voluminous sources of 
information. c 

Ijpl the biographical notices of eminent characters lately 
‘dectfa&eth and in the narrative of recent transactions, I have 
Availed myself of th£ latest information given to the public. For 
piiy own part, I Inclined to defer to the testimony of living 
father thin of dead men. There are, doubtless, truths which cannot 
be properly, or at least safelj, divulged during the lifetime of the 
writers; but such ]$)sthumous testimony is not given under the 
samA sanction of responsibility as that of an existing witness, liable 
to the immediate correction 9 of contemporary and implicated 
parties. 

9 As to mere anecdotical or personal details, they belong to an 
order of merit not especially within the plan of the present publi- 
cation. # It is the jfublic not the private transactions of individuals 
jhat form the staple materials of history. Nor are, perhaps, the 
Sjnaller traits and incidents, to establish truths not often denied, 

* and which chiefly help to show that mankind, however different 
in degree or endowments, are mostly alike under similar circum- 
stances, of great intrinsic value, except as sources of amusement. 
A person must have made little progress in historical or biogra- 
phical knowledge not to have discovered that the greatest men 
are only great on great occasions, and that in all the common 
affairs and exigencies of human life they act and arc influenced 
like the more humble and less gifted of their^ellow-creatures. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to advert to the authorities 1 
have followed- In generaf history. Dr. Henry, Lingaid, Rapin, 
(with 'Sitidal’s Cont inflation), Burnet, Tm^her, Hume, Smollett, 
and BelshUm, have been«iy ujpst trust^guides. The writings 
of Archdeaaon Coxe, of* Brodiat Sir Janies Mackintosh aud his 
Continuator, of Godwin, and Lord John Russell ; the Diaries 
of Evelyn and Pepys, with various memoirs, letters, and biogra- 
phies, have afforded me^ valuable auxiliary aid. Mr. Hallara 
has been my chief authority on constitutional questions, for the 
period em traced by his history, from the accession of Henry VII. 
to the death of George fl. Unfortunately I have often been 
obliged to part with my supporters^ Dr. Henry, whose work 
is something on the plan of mine, # terminates his history on th^ 
accession of Edward VI. *, Hume ancLLingard, at the abdication 
of James II.; Rapin and his Con^mraLtor, on the accession of 
George III. ; Mr. Belsham takes up the subject at the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, and virtually closes m the Peace of Amiens; lor 
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though a brief continuation has %een added to l£420, it ii 
different in plan and execution to the preceding volumes,' '''-.For 
the long and important period from 1758 to 1837, which fills 
so large a space of the work, my constant companion has ^een 
the seventy-nine volumes of Dodsley’s Annugl Register, assisted 
by the Partiamentary History and Debate*, the Public Statutes, 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, and Esther periodical 
publications. 

I have also derived important assistance fi*om a chronological 
work in three volumes, published in 177S t 4a.nd originally, I 
believe, compiled by Almon, author of “ Anecdotes of the Life of 
the Earl of Chatham/* and which hai been since reprinted with 
a continuation by Toone to a later period. The octavo editions of 
works are mostly referred to ; the fifth of Dr. Henry ; the second or 
third of Dr. Lingard ; and the third of Mr. HqUam. ,, 

On the subjects of finance, taxes, ^and public revenue, jny 
chief authorities have been Sir John Sinclair (quarto edition)? Pro- 
fessor Hamilton, Lowe, and Porter ; on commerce^ shipping, and 
navigation, Anderson, Macpherson, Chalmers, and McCulloch; 
on currency, prices, and wages, Sir Frederick Eden, McCulloch, 
and Marshall; and our voluminous accumulation of Parliament- 
ary Papers, especially the Tables of Revenue, Population ‘and 
Commerce, published by the Board of Trade, have often been re- 
sorted to. 

Statistical tables, of themselves, form a valuable historical com- 
pendium ; and it is by reducing various matters to this form, at 
the end of each reign or historical tefrat that I have*been enabled 
to comprise an immense mass of details essential to tfTe illustra- 
tion of the several periods, and useful for future reference* 

My er leavour has beten to confult the!>best authorities, care- 
fully weigh their respective statements, and thence deduce a cor- 
rect and faithful transcript. Of any party or sectarian predilec- 
tions, likely to produce a wilful perversion of the truth, I am 
wholly unconscious. That the work, however, is free from errors, 
and even injustice, I am not vain enough to flatter myself. In- 
fallibility does not appertain to any printed publication,* not even 
of the highest import, however great the pains bestowed by author 
and typographer. In the d&te of the victory of Agincourt. there 
i*pa discrepancy of three days between Dr. Lingard and Sir James, 
^ Mackintosh. On so well-kno^n and comparatively so recent a fact 
as the coronation of James L the same authors differ eight daya 
in the date of the occurrence,— 4pne making it the 17th, the other 
the 25th of July. I could easily occupy a page with the anachro** 
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$Ufe©seVnd other many which are probably 

ints of a figure or letter ; errors which those conversant, 
press well know the. utmost vigilance is uiCable on 
' occasion to prevent. * 

One fruitful source of conflicting dates among historians has 
been, the different njodes of computing time in European coun- 
tries* calendar was corrected by Pope Gregory XIH. in 

the sixteenth century ; but this being about the period of the 
Protestant Reformation, when several states were withdrawing 
from the aiithority of the See of Rome, the reform of his Holi- 
ness was only partially adopted. In England the Julian com- 
putation cofttinued to be offered to till towards the close of the 
\eignof George U. ; and in Russia, and some other of the north- 
^n. kingdoms of Europe, the old, or Julian style, still continues 
to # be followed. These different calendars, since the promulga- 
tion of the Gregorian correction, often cause a difference, to which 
# historians have not been Vifficiently attentive, in the commence- 
ment of the year, aifd in the dates ofletters, treaties, battles, and 
other occurrences, according as the writer belongs to a prote, slant, 
or catholic commuriilv* 

J. W. * 
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BRITISH AND ROMAN PERIOD. B.C. 55 15 A.D. 585. • 

Ancient writers agree in representing the first inhabitants of Britain*! a 
a tribe of the Gauls or Celtoe, who came over froziy the 'neighbouring con- 
tinent. Their language, manners, .government, and Superstitions were* the 
same ; varied only by those small difference* which time, or communiea 5 
lion with bordering nations must necessarily introduce. Moreover, the 
names of the more unchangeable parts of nature, as of fivers, lakes, ami 
mountains, are of Celtic derivation. That an intercourse was kept up 
with the Continent we know from the. tin of Cornwall having found i$s way 
there, and even to the Phoenician states on the coast of Africa ;* but by 
what channel of communication it reached the latter geographers have not 
clearly described. Beyond these testimonials we have no knowledge of the 
aborigines of the island, nor of their intercourse with other countries. 

The earliest and most authentic historian of the ancient state of Britain 
is its first invader, Julius Caesar. When Caesar landed he found the inha- 
bitants divided into upwards of forty different nations or tribes, each living 
in a state of lawless independence ; those occupying the southern parts 
of the kingdom, and who from their names* appear to hfv^ been immi- 
grants from Belgic Gaul, were the most civilized,—- they had made some 
progress in agriculture an&the arts of life ; the# reqf maintained themselves 
by pasture, wCre clothed with skins of beasts mid were constaifcly shifting 
their habitations, either in search of fooefor to awhoy or avoid tfieij enemies. 
AH were the slaves of a barbarous worship, whose authority extended over 
the chief affairs of life.* Education, the administration of justice, and the 
arbitration of controversies between individuals and the several tribes, were 
powers vested in the Druids-; who, he^des the severe penalties they might 
inflict in this world, had, by inculcating the transmigration of souls, an 
indefinite power of punishment in the next. Their jites were practised 
in dark groves or other secret recesses ; an<| in order to threrw a greater 
mystery over their superstition they communicated their doctrines only 
to the initiated, and strictly forbade theiir committal to writing. The 
spoils of war were mostly devoted to their divinities, and not unfrequently 
Jyaman victims'were laid on their bloody altars. No religion ever attained a 
greater ascendant over mankind than that of ihe Gauls and Britons ; and 
the Romans, after their conquest* finding it impossible to reconcile those 
tuitions to the laws and institutions of their master while it maintained 
its authority, were at last obliged forcibly to abolish it; a violence which 
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.4njyther instanc^t^i^ra^tised. by these tolerating con- 

>' has bee if assigned for the invasion of the Romans, further 
linary one of a desire to extend the boundaries of th^r empire, 
smiting their armies with the fetish youth, it does not appear 
n leaped any material advantage from the possession of the country; 
‘tnt- their ambition wasa source of many benelits to the conquered. Not 
the least of these were^he extirpation of the druidical worship. They 
divided the country into provinces, constructed roads, and improved the 
internal communications and defences. While they held the island, the 
northern barbarians were kept within the limits of their native mountains 
and fastnesses. .But their most Valuable bequest was the establishment of 
municipal corporations. Thirty-three towns, from Winchester to Inverness, 
are indebted for their government and privileges to the Roman institu- 
tions. The choice of the magistrates and councils was left to the inha- 
’Uitants, and in them were vested the care of the public worship, the cor- 
porate property, the police, and some portion of judicial power. 

liming the Roman sway, Christianity was first pleached in their land ; 
but the exact time, or *node of its introduction, is unknown. Probably 
it was nearly contemporary with its introduction into Gaul. That it had 
become widely diffused in Brftain, at the close of the fourth century, we 
may leafn from the fact^tliat the whole country was agitated by the heresy 
on original sin aq,d free-will, newly promulgated by Pelagius, a Welshman, 
and. Cclestius, a Scotchman. 

After the departure of the Romans the island became a prey to the 
Saxons,— a fierce and warlike people, of Gothic origin, inhabiting the 
countries bordering on the Baltic, the Weser, the Ems, and the Rhine. 
Pillage by land, piracy by sea, were the chief pursuits of those invaders. 
At first they %ere called in to assist the Britons against the Piets and 
Scots; but from auxiliaries they became masters; and, after subjugating 
thq best part of the country, divided it into petty kingdoms, under the 
name of the Hentarchy. • 
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B.C. 55, 20. .Tulin/ Cfcsar makes 

Lis first descent on Britain, iuxfrt 
noun, nearcPw»\ ami the fir battle was 
fought at Deal- He had sent over befdre 
him Corning, to invite the British Princes, 
to enter into an alliance with the Romans ; 
but Cumins was imprisoned by the Britons, 
and not released till CtPsar debated an*l 
compelled them to sue for peace. The ships 
on which the Roman horse embarked 
being afterwards dispersed by a storm as 
they lay in the Downs, the Britons com- 
menced hostilities again, and surrounded 
the seventh legion *, but Ciesar marching 
to the assistance of the legion, the Britons 
were defeated a second time, and gave 
host ageg as pledges of their fidelity; where- 
upon C'a'.sar re-embarked all his forces, 
Sept. 120, and returned to the Continent 
fttaut the autumnal equinox. 

54. Crcsar made a second descent, his 


fleet consisting of 800 ships, with five 
legions «>ml two thousand hoise; he ad- 
vanced *> the Stour, near Canterbury, 
where he defeated the Britons, May 20 ; 
he then adviced to the Thames, which 
he passed near Oatlands, penetrating as 
far as Verulam, the capital of Cassibulan, 
and near to the present town of St. Alban's. 
Caesar imposed a tribute on the Britons 
of three thousand pounds. Cassibelan and 
the princes of South Britain submitting, 
and giving hostages, Caesar embarked his 
forces, Sept. 20, and returned to the Con 
tinent ; where, aspiring to the empire, aim 
the Homans being engaged in civil wars, 
tjie Britons remained unmolested for ninety 
years. Oassar is supposed to have citing 
barfltol at Calais or Boulogne, and to have 
landed near Dover or Deal, in Kent, in 
both expeditions. 

23. CunobclixiQ reigned in Britain, and 
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had a palace at Malden, in Esses ; in whose f Britons to revenge Ufa 
reign the fast com was made m Britain. I blimr 250.000 men. tell nmm kk* 
A J) 9 The river Humber overflowed 
its banks, %nd laid the adjacent country 


undt i wntei loi several miles. 

40 ( nligulu prepared to mvode Britain, 
for which pupose heavsembhd an army 
on tju (oast ot Gaul, in derision, he com- 
manded his soldiers to charge the ocean, 
ami git faring some shells as the spoils 
ot victoi\ let umerl to Rome. 

40 PI minis, a Rom in general, landed 
m Kent, a id advinetd to the Thames, 
wlidi lit }ass«d at V\ illngloid, and m 
Osh idol ire deb ah d t anu taeus and his 
hiotliu Togoduiunus, in thiee suet ensure 

1 ttks. 

IS ( laudms ( wsar, the fifth emperor, 
st ut his gi jki il Plautms with great forces 
into Britain, and following the next year 
in pi i son, subdutd great purt of tht island, 
wht it by lie acquit ed the title of Bittanni- 

( US 

>0 About thir. y ear Lo ldon is suppose d 
to lie luilt tor i itlui foitified") l>y the Hu- 
nuns 

>1. ( '•actuus, kiug ot the Silurts 
i South V\ahs uniting his forces with the 
Oid mi ts North Wiles, dtttndcd his 
oomitiy ie mst Ostoi jus the Roman gtm- 
iil so ii i 1 ut w is at length defeated 
ud flung to Cartismandux queen of tht 
lir gmtis k oikhhm), was by heidi Inert d 
uj t> the Romms, and hd m triumph 
though th it oty with bis wife and elul 
<1 n hut bis imrepui behaviour procured 
hem all then [ auluns from the empeior 
( tiidnis « 

)J Ostoims routed the Butons, and 
fivol i tamp tin a in xn bftneen Litth- 
hoi ugh md Doncaster lit u Hatfield forest, 
th< u m mis e t \i Uu h ueie rceemtl) visible 
5> Osioi is, worn out MJtli\n obseuri 
md dt sti ue live win died in lint un and 
< Uudiiu st t Aldus Didius m tys loeim, 
who t he s erne > t ar w is umo\ ed and | 54 ] 

\ uan us smutdtd him undo JSero who 
dud •*oou at to and Us Suftonius Pauli- 
iius t ol tht e omm md 

)V Piubmis destroy the s'ined sc it of 
fhe Duuds u the island ot Mona or \.u- 
,.1 '■e>, which le consult ud the to< us ot 
U istuiet to he Roman} out r 

ftl Ihc ( I ii-itun uhgieii supposed by 
soiiie lustomns to be hist planted in Bn- 
tmti, in the reign oi the emptioi Nero I 
61 Piasutigus king of Hit Item (Nor- 
folk, Suffolk and Cam bridge shire), m ordei 
t^procure the emp'roi Neros pLotcctioif 
tu his family, made Nero luhen of fas 
estate aith Ins daughters, but the etftpe- 
roi\ officers, on the death of Prasutagus, 
sti/ed the whole, whipped qintn Boadicea I 
his widow, uud lavished her daughttrsU 
M hereupon queen Boadicui incited the^ 


bling 250,000 men, fell upon tfa Romim 
colonies, destroying upwards of 
women, and children ; but Panlfay^S 
turning from the conquest of Mona, 
battle to the Britons, commanded ky 
dicea, and, obtaining the victory, took a 
severe reveiif^, killing 80,000 Britons, 
having no swgaid either to sex or age. 
Boadicea poisone<Wfam4f , and Posthu- 
mous, a Roman commander 'not engaged, 
destroyed himself, through grief, at losing 
Ills ^uue in the victory. 

65 Nero burnt Rome, and began the 
first peisecution 

69 t rontmus, governor in But am, sub- 
dued the Silures, who mRabited the forest 
ot D&iin and the counties of Hereford and 
Monmouth. * 

78. Julius Agricola appointed gove$poi 
in Britain ; he Completed the reduction of 
Anglesey ^ 

8i. AgncoH reduced South f^itaitf into 
the form of a province, introducing the 
Roman* laws, language, architecture, hrf* 
bits, and customs* he afterwards marched 
into Noith But iu ii, and defeated Galgacus 
at the Giampian hilft, Under whom tho 
butons made their last effort to recover 
h heir liberties. *• 

84. He built a chain of forts from the 
Clyde to the Forth, which constituted the 
ehiel strength of Hadrian’s Wall. He cir- 
cumnavigated Britain, and first discovered 
it to be an island. Ills fleet subdued the 
Oikmy ishs, and he overthrew tho Cale- 
donians it horttn-Gail camp, sixteen m*les 
fa umd Perth 

bn. Agruola was recalled by the em 
ptroj Domitian, through %nvyr ot his re- 
nown, afld susjn Cted to have been poisoned. 
Under Agucola tlie Roman dounuion m 
But un itaelild its utmost pdfimanent 
li mit • 

a hUjgiJaledonians make irruptions 
mb> Bin am, destroy part ot tht boundary 
oi forts, and ri treat with their booty. 

1 1 7 The emperor Iladnau landed in 
Britain 

121 Hadrian erected a second wall, 
fi^rn Solway faith to the mouth of the 
Tyne, for securing Britain against the 
( ilt donums, and the remains of which 
still subsist. * 

1 i 1 Lolbus Urbicus, lieutenant to tho 
i mperoi Antoninus Pius, built another a all 
oi earth btyoud the former from Edinburgh 
to D unbutton Frith. 

1 SO Tho bishopric of Llandafl founded 
by Dubi tius, the first bishop. 

205 A drcadlul earthquake iu Wales. 

207 Fifty thousand ol beveius’a troops 
die of a pestilence. He kept his court at 
York 

208. Severn® repulses the Caledonians^ 
B 2 
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sad builds Jfchs famots wall of stone in 
place of Hadrian’s wall of eaith. Its height 
was twelve feet j its breadth* at the founda- 
tion, varied from six to nine feet ; in front 
was a ditch eleven feet broad. The re- 
mains this stupendous erection are still 
viewed with astonishment, 

211. Feb. 4. Severus dyiff^ at York, his 
son, Caracalla, was chosfen ;*#riio ordered 
his brother Geta to be pat to death. 

212, Scotland received the Christian 

faith, when gold and silver coin were first 
introduced tnere. ^ 

217. Caracalla died, and the Britons 
revolted, 

270. Onstarane, afterwards the Great, 
born at York. Jlis mother was Helena, 
daughter of Coilus ; she first wallet the 
dly of London. 

1J76, IVines first made in Britain. 

283. The tenth persecution by Diocle- 
tian, when the Christians ^)f Britain, as 
well %s the other provinces of the empire, 
endured a sharp persecution ; and St. Alban, 
sftiid to hjive been the first martyr^n Bri- 
tain, was beheaded at Jl^nehurst, now 

p, St, Alban s. f 

284. Carausius arrived, and proclaimed 
emperor in Britain; and the first who be- 
stowed Sqptlaml on the Piets, as a recom- 
pense tor their assistance. Till this period 
the Piets are not mentioned in history; 
they are supposed to be Caledonians, who 
had adopted th* manners of their con- 
querors. A portion ot thtm. however, still 
continuing the practice of painting their 
borjjes. 

300. Constantinus died at Yoik, and 
was succeeded by his son Constantine, who 
with the assistance gi "British .orees defeated 
Maxentius, who had assumed thd purple 
at Home; and,t?eing in quiet possession of 
the empire, embraced the fliriftian reli- 
gion, and vvrt* saluted by the name of Con- 
stantine the Great. 

312. Ji/ifr l(f. Constantine the Gretf, 
the first Christian emperor, called the fust 
general council of iN ice to determine on the 
Anau heresy. 

314. Three British bishops deputed, go 
to the council of Arles, in Franc#. ^ 

337. May "It. Constantine died, and was 
buried at (Constantinople. Constai turns 
succeeded to*that division of tljp empire 
which included Britain ; but by invading 
his brother Constans’ terntones he was 
slain, and the victor inherited Britain, and 
arrived here to repel the Piets. 

340. Constans’ vices subjected him to 
the contempt of his subjects, and he was 
deprived of hie crown apd life by Mag- 
neutiua, a Gaul of British extraction, who 
assumed the regal dignity ; but the friends 
of Constantius, the youngest son of Con»- 
stautine the Great, prevailing against bun, 


f aftar a struggle of three years, the usurper 
put an end to his own life, at Lyons 1344], 
and the whole province of Britain acknow- 
ledged the authority of the victor. 

346. Constantius erected a court of con- 
fiscation in Britain, under the direction of 
Paul us, a Spanish notary, who prosecuted 
with rigour the adherents of Magnentms, 
on whom he committed the greatest out- 
rages. 

347. .Jhe garrisons in Germany are sup- 
plied with com from Britain j so very fertile 
was this island. 

360. The Scots, who had emigrated from 
Ireland, now began to appear and consti- 
tute a kingdom. Britain was harassed by 
the Piets, Scots, and Saxons. 

370. Maximus, governor in Britain, re- 
paired the walls of Severus and Agncola. 
and erected a separate province, called Va- 
lentia, situate between the two lajiuidanes. 

332. Maximus, the , Roman general in 
Britain, declares himself emperor, and 
carries over all the youth of Britain into 
Fiance, as well as the Roman forces, 
whereby Britain is exposed to the incui- 
siuns oi the Scots and Piets. 

3S5. Theodosius defeats Maximus and 
puts him to death. In this contest the 
flower of the British youth fell m battle. 

31)3. Theodosius died; and his son IIo- 
noruis governed the western division oi the 
empire, who sent Victonus as vicar into 
Britain, who carried his authority so far us 
to interpose m the election oi a ebb f. En- 
couraged by the example of the Gauls and 
other nations, who were flail} falling off 
from their ob^lieuce to the Roman empire, 
the northern Britons joined the Piets, ami 
determined to expel the Homans the island. 
In this the inhabitants of the south-refused 
to concur, and even miploied the assistance 
of Rome against the Piet*, which induced 
these northerns to treat them as common 
enemies, ^and lay waste their flourishing 
provinces. 

3J10. Two legions were sent to the relief 
of the South Hintons by Honor ius. 

410. More troops sent under a Roman 
general. 

426. Again others were sent, but met 
with great opposition. In the year follow- 
ing was the last assistance the Romans 
attended them. 

426. The emperor Ilonorius wrote to the 
states of Britain to provide ibr their own 
defence. The emperor abandons Britain, 
and discharges the Britons from their alle- 
giance. This was 473 years after the figsfc 
attempt of Julius Cajsar against this island*. * 

4w. When the Romans abandoned 
South Britain, the natives elected a king, 
■whom they soon after dethroned. They 
/ rocueded to elect others, who were suc- 
tcbrively dethroned or murdeied ; till they 
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fixed at length upon Vortigern, a Prince the kings of Armorica (Britantty^wjben 
of the Dunmonii (inhabitants of Dfevon Ambrosius was serft with 10j(kl0 men, kit 
and Cornwall), who was elected sole mo- through jealosy prevented from being 
narch of South Britain : this prince, with joined by the Britons, who became a prey 
the consent of his subjects, invited over to their intestine broils, instead of uniting * 
the Saxons (who inhabited the north-west agaiust the common enemy. Numbers of 
of Germany) to defend them against the the Britons retired into Wales, aftd some 
Caledonians, who had invaded and ha- went to Hull tod, and landed near Leyden, 
rassed South Britain in a terrible manner, Tlius the Britons, for seven or eight years, 
ever since the departure of the Romans. suffered alWhe calamities of a civil war, 

449. The first body of Saxons arrived till, by agreement^. division of the king- 
at Abbusfleet, in the isle of Tiwuet, in dum put an end to their animosities, 
three galleys, commanded by Hengist and 46b. The war was again renewed against 
Horsa, two brothers : king Vortigern the* common enemy the Saxons ; and in 
agreed to lake them into his pay \ in con- the first engagement Hengist lost Wyppud 
sideration whereof, they stipulated to de- his general, at Ipswich in Suffolk, ft was 
fi nd his country against the Caledonians, in this war Prince Arthur, at fourteen years 
and accordingly advanced against them, oftage, first made his appearance. Ho was 
met them near Stamford in Lincolnshire, King of Cornwall and Devon. 

and compelled them to retire further north- 475. Yortimer died by poison, given fry 
ward. his niuther-in-law Ruwuna, at the instjga- 

450. The Saxons, however, sent for fur- tion of Hengist, and was buried at Lincoln, 

t her reinforcements, which arrived in six- 476. Hengifcf entertained Vortigern and 
reen large ships, consisting of Saxons, 300 of his principal nobleme% whc®n he 
Dunes, and Angles; with them came murdered on May 1, ami inmemorvof it 
Kuwena, the beautiful meee of Hengist, Amhrceiu? is said to have erecjpd 5ton£- 
whom Vortigern married, and in conside- henge in \ViMire, Ambrosius assumed 
ration, i is said, made her father king of the purple in Britain^ after the manner of,® 
Kent. • the Romans, from whom he descended. 

4)1. The Saxons having driven the Pids % 477. Hengist’s treachery and murder of # 
and Scots i , to the north part of the island, the British nobles rendered him* hated, 
introduced till greatei numbers of their and his country became depopulated, by 
countrymen. the inhabitants retiring to other parts j 

45-. Huigist so nt for a further supply; which induced him to send to Germany 
with whom arrived Octu lus brother, who for Ella, who landed in«Sussex, hut not 
brought with him his son Kbusa. without opposition. With him arrived his 

454. Vortigern, compelled by his sub- sous, the youngest of whom was Cissa. 

jects to admit lus son Yortimer partner in He had continual wars with the Britgns, 
the throne, was deprived of* all authority, the particulars whereof are unknown, ex- 
Thu Britons endeavoured to rid the king- cept that they settled on the sea-coast, 
dnm of the Savous : hut were resisted by an<^ were called thy 4kJhth-Saxons, and 
the Saxons, when a war commenced* which theiv country Sussex. Those that were 
humiliated m favour of the InHer. settled on the east coast w?re called East- 

455. The first battle was fought at Saxons, tnd%their country Kss^fe. The 

Avlesford m Kent, when the Saxons were co untry between Essex and* Sussex was 
commanded v y Hengist and Jfyrsu, and ti*fW!i MJldlcsex. As for Kent, it re- 
the Britons by Vortimcr. Here Horsa tinned its ancient name. * # 

was slain, and Hengist with his own hand 488. Hengist died, aged sixty-nine, 
slew (’utigern, the brother* of Vortmier; having been m Britain thirty-nine years, 
mid, notwithstanding the Saxons had not and on the throne of Kent thirty-three, 
the advantage of the day. immediately 491, Prince Arthur defeated the Nor- 
alter the battle Hengist first took upon mumbriafi Saxons, 
mm the title of King of Kent. 493. Cerdic* a Saxon general, arrived in 

457. Two years after another battle was Britain, from whom descended the kings 
fought near (Rayford iu Kent, wherein Vor- of Kngltod, in the male lihe, to Edward 
timer was entirely defeated* with the loss of the Confessor, and in the female line to 
more than 4000 men and his best officers, the present family. 

He retired and shut up himself in LoiWoti, 497. Arthur defeated the revolted sub* 
not being able to keep the field ; and Hun- jects of Ambrosius, and drove their leader 
to terrify the Britons, ravaged tHH into Wales, where be procured the pos- 
country in ^ merciless maunor ; they that session of Brecknock and Radnorshire* 
were most exposed to the fury of the* Sax- which he erected into a kingdom* 
uns left their habitations and tied to the 501, Porta, another Saxon, landed at 
woods for shelter. ^ the place now called Portsmouth, with 

458. The Britons desired assistance If more Saxons, who became so very mume- 
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11 QMy that Arthur quitted the field and 
retired to London* 1 

504, Arthur again took the field at the 
head of 15,000 men, ana defeated the 
Saxons under Cerdic near Boston, and 
soon after, a second time near Gamsford. 

5 lit The battle of Badenhill, near Bath, 
where a complete victory was gained by 
Arthur, wherein two of thte Saxon chiefs 
were slain, and Cerdic w4s oWiged to retire 
to an inaccessible poet. Here Arthur is 
reputed to have slain 400 with his own 
hand* 

512. The Piets made a descent if; the 
north in favour of the Saxons, against 
whom Arthur went, defeated them, and 
ravaged then country. The same year 
died Gucniver, the wile of Arthur, and #he 
was buried in the county of Angus, id Scot- 
land* 

£20. The bishopric of St. David’s 
founded by Arthur, and Dubritius was the 
first bishop. t 

525, Cardie founded*the West Saxon 
kingdom, and was crowned at Winchester, 
twenty -tlpree years after his arrival m Bn* 
t^in. 

527. Krchenwin began to assume the 
title of King of the* East Saxons. About 
the same time multitudes of Angles landed 
on thef eastern coast of Britain, where 
without difficulty they settled, and founded 
a fifth kingdom under the name of Kast 
Angles. Arthur was in the noith when 
they landed, and< Cerdic gave him battle, 
and defeated him at Chord sey iu Bucking- 
hamshire. 

Cerdic subdued the Isle of Wight, 
and cruelly destroyed the inhabitants. 


531. Modred, Arthur’s nephew# de- 
bauched his queen, and married her ; sur 
rendered a great j«ait of Arthur's dominions 
to Cerdic, and was crowned king of tho 
remainder at London. ^ 

535, Arthur returned from Armorica, 
and discovering Modred’ s villany, raised 
forces, and alter several battles m favour 
of Arthur, a decisive one was fought iu 
542, near Camel ford, wherein both fell, 
and with Arthur all the hopes of the Bri- 
tons. Arthur was buried at Glastonbury, 
aged ninety, seventy-six years of which we a* 
spent in continual exercise of arms, lie 
was born at Tmdagel in Cornwall. 

547. Ida, an Angle, lauded at Flam- 
borough, and became the first king of 
Northumberland. 

560. The bishopric of St. Asaph founded 
by Kcntiger, a Scot. Himself the first 
bishop. 

5 7% Chevlin obliged the kings of Kent, 
Essex, and Sussex, to submit to him » 
their superior. He then attacked the Bri- 
tons, but death seized him in the midst of 
his victories. 

584. Crida, a Saxon chief, arrived iu 
Britain wilh a large fleet, and made git at 
conquests, which obliged the Britons to 
retire entirely into Cambria, ami Cnda 
founded the kingdom of Mercia, which was 
the last of the seven Saxon kingdoms 
called the Heptarchy. 

585. The Saxons change the name el 
Cambria into Wales. About the same 
tune the Anglo - Saxons unuuummsiy 
agreed to call the seven kingdoms iu 
general by the name of England, that is, 
tho country o^the Angles. 


MISCELLANIES OF ROMAN UlUTAlN* 


The population of Britain at tht period 
of the Roman fttvasion has been estimated 
at 760,0*0. A *■ 

All the unMmquered Britons, who dwelt 
without the limits of the Roi# ! !fr 5 fcwp*»o. 
were called Cafedouii by the Romans apt] 
piovincial Britons during the fiist, second, 
and third centuries. In the beginning of 
the fourth century these Britons were 
divided into two considerable nations, 
known by the new names of Cents aiih 
Piets; about the origin and meaning of 
these names no satisfactory explanation 
has lieen giv&L 

Though the northern tribes were bar- 
barous, those who occupied the southern 
parts of the island were partly civilized. 
Their dress was of their own manufacture. 
A square mantle covered a vest and trow- 
sers, or a deeply-plaited tunic of broulered 
cloth ; the waist was encircled with a belt ; 
rings adorned the second finger of each 
hand, and a chain of iron or brass was 
suspended from the meek. Their huts re- 


sembled thosp of tlieir Gothic neighbours. 
A foundation of si one supported a circular 
wall of timber and reeds ; over which was 
thrown a conical roof pierced in the centre, 
fur the twofold purpose of admitting tin* 
light and discharging the smoke. Jn hus- 
bandry they had discovered the use of 
marl as a niHUmre, and they raised more 
corn than was necessary for their own con- 
sumption. They had learnt the art of 
making linen; of dyeing wool, yarn, and 
doth different colours, and of bleaching 
and washing. With the uses of tin, lead, 
ami copper they were acquainted. Of iron 
they knew little ; nor does it appear Osesar 
found gold and silver among them. Ves- 
sel gw cf earthenware have been found in 
bairows, which have been conjectured to 
Ite the workmanship of the ancient Brito^ 
If Stonehenge were erected, as meutioued£ * 
by AvnbmsiuK, it shows som& knowledge 
of architecture; having out-lasted all the 
more solid and noble structures of the 
tomans. 
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The Druids were the only learned men, J much increased the quantity of thecurrent 
—the philosophers, priests, and legislators, 1 coin. It is thought them were greater 
— who communicated their knowledge to quantities of ^oin in the inland in the 
the people through the medium of verse, nourishing times of the Roman govern- 
They kept^he calendar, and reckoned time ment than at any period during » thousand 
by the elapse of nights, not of days. years after their departure. Many 0 f the 

Cffisar found a rude kind of money in ancient British coins have descend** to us ; 
use, consisting of brass, or rings and plates most of then^ probably struck by Roman 
of iron, of a determinate weight. The artists. 

Romans not only changed the species, but •* 


« 

THE HEPTARCHY. A. D 585 to 827. 

Thk struggles of the several states, a*d # the which marked the 

period of the Heptarchy, are imperfectly known, and from their charaettr 
scarcely deserve to be recorded. A succession of acts of treachery 
cruelty have little to instruct the mind, or interest the heart Though the 
JSaxmis were divided into seven kingdoms, their princes appear to have 
owed a federative allegiance to one among them* "distinguished by* the 
Anglo-Saxon title of iirctwalda, or director of the Britons. Eight, oa, 
according to some, seven chiefs, exercised this sq^macy, from neiigi|»c 
to Egbert, who was the seventeenth king of the West Saxons, and almost 
the sole monarch of England. Egbert had lived at the court of Charle- 
magne, and by a politic conduct gradually subjected his contemporaries, 
except M Tcia, East Anglia, and Northumberland, which he suite red to 
retain a semblance of independence during the lives of ^the reigning 
princes. 

Various causes contributed to the dissolution of the. HSptarchy; one, 
the great inequality amongst the principalities in extent and power, which 
made the weak a prey to their more powerful neighbours. But the prin- 
cipal cause was the dcfamlt of male heirs in the royal families of all the 
kingdoms except Wessex ; whence arose those divisions aryong the great 
meu which weakened their respective contmmnities. 

No sooner had the kingdom made some progress iow&Hls order and 
consolidation, than it became a prey to a new^mA more ferocious ?lass of 
disturbers. These were the Scandinaviag^Vjunvn in France "under the 
name of Normans, and in •England b^ that of* Danes; their d)ject was 
not colonization, but to ravage and plunder the island. Under the com- 
mand of their sea-kings, Its they called the leaders of their squadrons, thev 
contrived at uncertain intervals to harass England for several centuries, and 
as the country was unprovided with naral or military defences to protect 
any part of the coast against their piratical inroads, the people were kept 
in a constant state of inquietude and alarm. 

The spread of Christianity, through the punching of Augustin and his 
followers, helped to mitigate the evils of this disastrous period. Men 
exposing themselves to a cruel death, for the sake of diffusing their precepts, 
could not entirely fail of success even among the most ruthless barbarians. 

the Saxon laws and institutions do not appear to have undergone 
material improvement from the diffusion of Die new doctrine, which may 
be partly ascribed to the source from which it was derived. In the Roman 
worship credulity and superstition were inculcated more than wisdom and 
morals. Reverence towards saints \nd relics was deemed almost a higher 
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object than adoration of the Deity ^monastic observances were esteemed 
more meritorious than the active virttitea. Tim knowledge of natural ^ 
causes was neglected, from the universal belief of mir&Oulous interposi- 
tions and judgments ; bounty to the church and pilgrimages f to Home 
atoned for evefy violence against society*; and remorse for crimes was 
appe&Sfed not ^ amendment, hut by penance, servility to monks, and an 
abject devotion. It war, a religion of fbftns, not of practical uses; and 
the disputes which divided the cleijgy ^relative to the tonsure and the 
festival of faster attest, it to have been an age of unprofitable theological 
trifling. 


EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


4f)5. The first of the seven kingdoms 
erected by the Saxons was Kent, of which 
Hengist wa? the first monarch, antb con- 
tained the county of Kent : its kings were 


Began 

1 ^lengist 465 

2 Kske 

3 Qztii 

4 Ymrick 
Ethel bert 

6 KabalU 
f Krcombert 
$ Egbert 
.9 Lpthaire 


488 
612 
534 
5 08 
016 
640 


10 Edrick 

11 "With red 
14, Egbert 

13 Edelbert 

14 Alrick t 

15 Ethelbert 

16 T^uthred 

664*| 17 Baldred 

m 


Began 

685 

686 
695 
725 
760 
794 
798 
805 


This ^ikigdorn began 455, ended 805, 
having continued ’350 years. Its first 
Christian king* was ‘Ethelbert. Be pre- 
sented to St Augustin a jaigan temple 
without the wafts of Canterbury, as a 
burial-place for himself arid successors; 
it afterwards became a monastery. He 
died February 24, 616, after a reign of 
fifty -six. years. Before his deatlrhe pub- 
lished a code of laws to regulate the admi- 
nistration of jusiide. . He was on^ of^ the 
Bretwaldas. ^ 

47 7. Tlie second kingdom they erected 
was that of the South Stdcon^ whereof 
Ella was thiffcrst king, and contaii^d the 
counties of f Suijpex and Surrey^ Its Tings 
were • 

Began Began 

1 Ella 477 4 Berthum 688 

2 Cissa 514 5 Authum 722 

3 Ethelwolf 634 m € 

This kingdom began 477, ended 754, 
having continued 2 77 years. Its first 
Christian kiitg was Ethelwolf, Ella was 

the first Bretwalda. AsSusseifwas the, 

smallest of the seven kingdoms, it is un- 
known by what claim he obtained" prece 
deucy among the confederate princeB. 

521. The third kingdom wap that of 
the West Saxons, whereof Cerdic was the 
first king, reigned twenty-three years : it 
contained the counties of Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, Hants, and Berks. 
Its kings were 


Began 
521 
534 
560 
594 
598 

n-- 611 

, Quinthelin 614 

7 Kenwald , 643 

8 Eskwyn 674 


1 Cerdic 

2 Keurike 

3 Chevline 

4 Cearlik 

5 Chelwold 

o | ^ in h ri !s 


9 Kentwin 

10 Ceadwald 

11 Ina 

12 Ethelard 

13 Cuthreds 

14 Sigebert 

15 Kenwoifc 

16 Brithrick 

17 Egbert 


Began 
()76 
686 
688 
72 7 
740 
754 
754 
784 
800 


This kingdom began 521, ended 800, 
having continued 279 years. Its first 
Christian king was Kingils. Ina was 
equally celebrated as a legislator and 
warrior. He assembled the Witenagemot, 
by whose advice he enacted seventy-nine 
laws regulating the administration iif jus- 
tice ; fixing the were , and checking here- 
ditary feuds. 

527. The fourth kingdom was that of 
the East Saxons, of whom Erchewin was 
the first king. It contained Middlesex, 
Essex, and yart of Hertfordshire. Its 


kings were 

Began 

1 Erchcnwin 527 

2 Sltdda 

3 Sebert f 
| Sexred 

4/Seaard 
( Sigebfrt J 
o Sigebert 
6 Sigebert 


587 

601 

616 

623 

653 


Began 

7 Swithelme 655 

8 Sigh ere 670 

9 Sebba 683 

10 Sigherd, and 

11 Seofted 694 

12 Offa 705 

13 Selred 707 

14 Suthped 746 


This kingdom began 527, ended 746, 
having continued 219 years. Its first 
Christian king was Sebert. 

547. The fifth kingdom was that of 
Northumberland : it contained Yorkshire, 
Durham, Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cum- 
berland, and Northumberland. Its kings 
were 


v Began 

I Ella or Ida 547 
‘2 Adda 

3 Elappca 

4 Theodwald 

5 FrtMhulfe 
, Theodrick 
)f Ethelrick 


f 


559 

566 

570 

572 

579 

586 


8 Ethelfrid 

9 Edwin 

10 Oswald 

11 Oswy 

12 Egfrid 

13 Os red 

14 Kenred 


Began 

590 
<*24 
633 
643 
670 
7 05 
716 


1 



Began 

15 Oswtclc , 718 

16 Ceolnulphe 730 

17 EglwrU 737 

18 Oswulpn / 758 

19 Edilwald ‘ 759 
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lated the island. It reached Ireland in 


20 Alured 

21 Ethelred 

22 Alswald 

23 Osred 

24 Ardulph 


Began 
?65 
774 
77£ 
789 
7 Off 


This kingdom began 547, ended 800, 
having continued 253 years. Its first 
Christian king was Edwin. Oswy was 
the last of the n Bretwaldas. Ethelfrid, a 
pagan, demolished the famous monastery 
of Bangor, and massacred the monks to 
the number of 1200. 

571. The sixth kingdom was that of the 
East Angles. It contained the counties 
of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and the 
Isle of Ely. Its kings wefe 


1 Uffa 

2 Tit all its 

3 Redwald 

4 Krpenwald 
f) Sigcbert 

0 Kg rick 
7 Anna 


Began 
571 
578 
599 
024 
033 
644 
644 


having r on tinned 2: 


8 Eihelbert 

9 Kthwald 

10 Aldwolfo 

11 Alswald 

12 Boom 

13 Ethelred 

14 Ethel bert 


Began 

654 

035 , 

604 

679 

749 

790 

792 


Tins kingdom began 571, ended 792, 


l years. v Its first 


Christian king was Redwald. 

584 The seventh was the^kingdom of 
Mercia. Tt contained the co duties uf Hun- 
tingdon, Rutland, Lincoln, • Northampton 
Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, Oxford, 
Chester, Salop, Gloucester,^ Worcester,'. 


iind Hertford. 

Its kings 



Began 


1 

Oridft 

584 

11 

*j 

Whibba 

597 

12 

3 

Cheorl 

616 

13 

4 

Penda 

623 

14 

5 

Peada 

G33 

15 

6 

Wolf here 

659 

16 

7 

Ethelred 

674 

17 

8 

Kenred 

704 

18 

9 

Chilred 

709 

19 

10 

KthelbaM 

716 

20 


Began 
Off* 757 

id 794 

volfe 795 

dme 819 

wolt'e 819' 

Bernulfe 821 

scan 823 

tlafe 825 

wolfe 826 

i^d 828 

This kingdom began 584, ended 828, 
having continued 244 years. Its first 
Christian king was PeaRa; 1 , Off* first 
directed the soundiug of trumpet^ before 
him to apprise of his appearance, add com- 
mand respect. He also directed *a -great 
ditch to lie dug from Bristol to Basing- 
work in Flintshire, as the exclusive boun- 
dary of the Britons harboured in Wales. 
Ho founded the 'monastery of St. Alban’s. 

The names of the princes of the Hepr 
tetchy, enumerated above, are differently 
written by historians ; it is in all respects 
^©dhe most obscure and contradictory portion 
^ of British history. 

665. In* May was a total eclipse of the 
sun. The summer of this year was re- 
markably dry, and a most destructive res- 
ilience, called the yellow plague, depwm- 


August. During twenty years it visited 
anq revisited the different provinces Of 
Britain and Ireland. 

760. A violent frost which lasted from 
October to, February, pt 
. 762. Burials permitt# in towm* used 
to be ini thtf highways. 

787" The Jrfanes first arrive in England. 

* 788. ’Pleaiilug'in courts of judicature 
instituted. . * 

824. The method of deeming by oath 
first, introduced at a synod, when 150 
monfcs were sworn. 

. CHURCH AFFAIRS*' 

597/ Augustin lands with forty mission- 
aries in tfce Isle of Thqpei, and immedi- 
ately* sent messengers to Eihelbert, king 
of Kent, who, though himself a Paga% 
had a wife Bertha,,. a descendant ly>m 
Clovis, who *wa$ a Christian. 

602. Arigukphi endeavours to persuade 
the British submit jto Inm in 

tlie observant of Easter, and* to accept 
him lit their archbishop, which tbPy iw- 
fused. The di^gte pd the observance of 
Easter turned^ brf the point whether *it 
might to 'be^ObsetVetf on the first day pf 4 
thu, full. moon in March, if that day was 
Sunday, 1 or not until the Sunday fallowing ; 
thfeBntish clergy adopted the affirmative, 
and t^eir ^e w, teachers the negative side. 
TTbh the tonsure Was hardly 

morei important, namely ^whether only tha 
ccutre* dr ,entiiq crown of the monks ought 
io bejshayed- v 

604: St, Paul’s in London founded hy 
Bihelbert, * 

Mahomet spreads his opinions. 

The bishopric of I^>i*don founded by 
Etnelllfert "St, Miletus the first bishop. 

The bishopric of BWth and Wells 
founded by lea, king of the We**-Saxons, 
Adelmus the ui wt bishop, * 

« TvtftP biubopricof Rochester founded by 
fjthelbert. St. Justus the» first bishop. 

Augustin, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
dies, 

605. A court of chancery ho long ago 
as this year, according to Selden. Auge- 
|%nundus4he first chancellor, 

611.* St. Peter’s church and abbey of 
Westminster founded by Sebert, king of 
the East-Saxons. • 

The Archbishopric of York founded by 
Edwin, king of th© Northumbrians, br. 
Pauihtus the first archbishop, 

635. York being made an archbishop’s 
see, Hoouriua the pope sent a pall to 
Paul urns thfe archbishop; as he did ano- 
ther pallet the same time, to Honorius 
Archbishop of Canterbury; ami *©nt also 
decretal letters, wherein he directed that, 
if either* the Archbishop of Canterbury or 
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York should die, the survivor might ordaiu 
and consecrate another, without applying 
'to Rome. 

037. Soon after KinegilfUs king of the 
West-Sm^as, with his people, and the 
rest of the Saxon kings, received the Chris- 
tian During the Saxon Heptarchy, 

it is observable tnat no less than thirty 
Knglish-Saxon kings and cjfcceus resigned 
their Crowns to enjoy a roligkgis solitude. 

,640. Krcombert, kijjg cuKent, com- 
mands the hu#hen images to be destroyed, 
and enforces the observance of Lent, by 
civil sanctions. 

043. The University of Cambridge is 
stud by some to be founded by Sigebert, 
king of the »vf- Angles, about this year. 

650. The bishopric of Winchester 
founded by Kinefillus. king of the tTest- 
Savons. St. Bismus the first bishop. 

656, Tlie bishopric of Lichfield and 
Country founded by Oswy, king of North- 
umberland. Duma the first bishop. 

bOX Glass invented bx t bishop, and 
brought iffto Knglaud by Benedict, a 
i%mk. * 

. 003. A*school ot se minar y erected at 
(,'itck lade in Wiltshiref^here, besides 
Mivimty, was taught’Lutin, Greek, arith- 
metic, music, and astronomy. 

078. An appeal from England to the 
see of Koine, by W r lifted, Aichbishop of 
Canterbury ; the decree from thence treated 
with contempt. 

079. The bishopric of Worcester founded 
by Kthelred, king of the Mercians. Boselus 
the first bishop. 


680. The canons of five general councils 
(n^nelv, Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, 
Chalceilon, and another at Constantinople) 
received in England. 

The bishopric of Hereford imnded by 
Milfride, a nobleman’ of that county. 
Putta the first bishop. 

690. The bishopric of Durham was 
translated from Lindisfarne, or Holy 
Island, by Alderinus, the twenty-fourth 
bishop thereof} himself being the first 
bishop. 

7 1 0. A synod held at Alnwick in Nor- 
thumberland, when*' the worshipping of 
images was introduced into England. 

720. Ina, king of the West-Saxons, 
went to Home, and made tho pope a pre- 
sent of the tax since called Peter-penee 
or Kome-scot. It was called Peter-pence, 
because it was to be paid on the feast, of 
St. Peter ad vincula : it was given for 
maintaining an English school at Home, 
though future popes pretended it was a 
tribute due to the see from this nation. 

725. Ina erects Glastonbury Abbey, 
and Ins donations to it amounted to 2900 
pounds of silver, and 350 pounds of gold. 

729. Rthelbald, king of the Mercians, 
directs the Scriptures to be read in monas- 
teries, and the Lord’s Prayer and Creed 
taught in the Saxon tongue. 

741. A synod held of English bishops, 
when a canon was mode against the drunk- 
e u ness of the clergy. 

751. Organs first introduced into divine 
worship. 


^A*NGLO-SAXOI$ KINGS. A. D. 827 to 1006. 

M e f 

In the series of kings oi the Saxon race that followed the dissolution of 
the Heptarchy, the name^pf **?Wtfped stands pre-eminent. Hardly any 
excellence # cair he named which has not been ascribed to this iLlustrious 
prince. He was great in war, a wise legislator in*peace, and amiable and 
learned in private life. Recent inquiries, however, show that he has had 
more ascribed to him than justly appertains to his history. He was not, 
as has been represented, the founder of trial by jury, nor of frank pledge, 
nor the author of the local division of the country into shires, hundreds, 
and tithing*: these, and some other institutions, were probably trans- 
planted from Germany, and introduced by the Saxons soon after their fust 
settlement in the country. Still glory enough remains to Alfred in his 
triumphs over the Danes, and in his polief and judicial improvements, to 
preserve him in his foremost place among English sovereigns. 

The Anglo-Saxon state of society lias been mostly over-rated : neither in'* 
its political nor civil organisation did it exhibit higher examples 6 of social 
order than are mostly to he found in communities entering on the early 
stages of civilization^ Even the succesrfon to the crovvn was regulated by 
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no immutable principle, either of elective or hereditary right. The con- 
stitution of the great council of the nation, or the Witenagemot, has been 
much disputed : it was not a representative body »but chiefly consisted of 
the spiritial and temporal thanes, who held immediately of the crown, and 
who could command the services of military vassals. It was necessary that 
the king should obtain the assent of these to all legislative en&ctifl ents ; 
because without their acquiescence and support itawas impossible to carry 
them into execution. For the same reason, oi^a Heaney of the crown, 
their assent was necessary to guarantee the succession* In ojjlinary cases 
their meetings were in the presence of the king ; and, as individuals, they 
were his vassals, as they had sworn “ to love what he loved, and shun 
what he shunned,” — there can be littlc*doubt that they generally suc- 
cumbed to his wishes. To many charters are attached the signatures of 
the Witan. They seldom exceed thirty in number, they never amount to 
sixty. (Lingard, 486.) Other liegeinBiyrt tended the assembly as spec- 
tators, not to share in its deliberations. In short, the Witan was tins 
hereditary council of the crown, resembling in its constitution the preagnt 
House of Lords, not the Commons. 

The judicial administration affords the surest of the merit of civil 
institutions. Among the Anglo-Saxons justice was dispensed on tin 
barbarous principle of private revenge or pecuniary compensation for the 
injury received. The life of a king might he ^ggnmuted for* 30,00; i 
thrvniBu*, of an carl or a bishop 8000, of a thane 2000, qf a churl or slave 
260. Kven the value of a man’s oath varied, that of a twelvc-hynd man 
being deemed equivalent to that of six* churls. Theft was a capital offence, 
though l ender might be expiated by a forfeiture; a inode of estimating 
tiie relative value of personal and proprietary security strangely incon- 
sistent with modern notions. 

Some institutions evince a popular and equitable spirit. "The meetings 
of the courts for shires, hundreds, and tithings, at which the humbler 
classes were necessarily more important than in the national councils, con- 
tributed to cultivate generous principles of equal law and government; 
and though trial by jury wits unknown, it cannot be do veiled that the 
share of the people in these local tribunals, where ordinary justice was 
administered, must havc^led to the establishment of thaf*democratical 
institution * • % * 

The grand division of the inhabitants, .jvas into freemen Shd slaves. 
But there were intermediate classes, a« the villains, borders m#l cottars, 
whose immunities probably depended on the relative utility of their occu- 
pations as cultivators of* the soil, or followers of the handicraft arts. Alb 
however, occupied in industry appear to have been denuded of the sub- 
stantial attributes of freedom, the lav/ teeogniyd in none the right of pro- 
perty or locomotion without consent of their superiors ; the lord had the 
disposal of their persons, they might be attached to the soil, or transferred 
by deed or sale from one owner to another : jn short, they wete slaves in 
the proper sense of the term, as subsisting under an obligation of per- 
petual servitude, which could ojily be dissolved at the pleasure of their 
master. 

40* Amidst considerable barbarism the foundation was laid of important 
institution#. It was the era of conventual establishments. Men had 
been collected in monasteries from the landing of Augustin, but there is 
no evidence of any monastic rule more ancient than that of St. Benedict. 
It was the zeal and energy of St. yunstan, the distinguished ecclesiastic 
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rf the Saxon age, that mainly contributed to the establishment of this 
rigid order of monies. # 

From the Anglo-Saxons we derive the names of the most ancient officers 
amongst us, of the greater part of the divisions of the kingdoms, and of 
almost all our towns and villages. From them also we derive our language ; 
of wBich the structure and a majority of the words are Saxon, Of sixty-mne 
words which make up* the lord’s Prayer, only five are not Saxon. Of 
eighty-one words in ‘tli^famous soliloquy of Hamlet, thirteen only are of 
Latin origiy. Eveft in our most classical writers, as Milton, Addison, and 
Johnson, the words of Saxon derivation greatly predominate. 

EVENTS &ND OCCURRENCES. 


EGBERT. 

827. Eg Vert is sometimes reckoned the 
first sole'm/>nan#i of the kingdom, tu*wlhch 
fee first (821 ) ) gave the name of England. 

833. The Danes landed a thud time, 
wfth great force, at Charmouth in Dorset, 
and maintained their ground. 

8^5. Egbert engage^ them in a second 
great hafile at Hengstone Hill, in Corn- 
wall, and forced them to quit the island . 

836. Egbert died, and was buried at 
Winchester, February left two sons 

and a daughter. * 

ETHEi-WUr.F. 

835* The eldest son of Egbert succeeded 
his fat h dr. He is said to have been a monk 
and bishop of Winchester, and absolved 
from his vows by Pope (Gregory IV. 

840. This year is remarkable for the en- 
tire destruction Vf the Piets, In the Scots 
their m lghbours ; and it was chiefly owing 
to this event that the Scots look upon Ke- 
lifihil. as om* of the founders of that king- 
dom. 

841, Etholwylf resigned to his natural 
son Athelfdan the kingdoms of Ke^t,K*>sex, 
Sussex and Surrey, with the title of King 
of Keitf ; receiving to himself the sove- 
reignty of ^11 England, wirfi tire kingdom 
of Wessex. 

84f). The panes landed at Perrel ,in 
Somersetshire, and were totally defeated, 
which gave the kingdom some respite for 
several years. 

851. The Danes routed at Werhury, 
near Plymouth, and all their plunder takun 
from them. Athelstan pursued them with 
his fleet, and took nine of their ships near 
Sandwich, iq,Kent. Notwithstaiubug their 
ill success, next year they landed again, 
in the Thames, where they arrived with 
300 ships, and nothing being able to op- 
pose them, they arrived near London, 
'where they began their usual ravages. 
London and Canterbury felt the effects of 
their rapine. They then attacked the 
king’s army, at Okeley, in Murrey, hut 
met with so great a deteat, that but few 
escaped. 


854. Kthclwulf, with the consent of the 
tiibutary kings and his great council, 
made a most liberal grant to the clergy ; 
but the obscurity of the charter by which 
the grant is made, renders it doubtful 
whether it wns a grant of tithe, or only of 
an exemption of that portion of each manor 
from secular services. 

855. He visits Rome, carrying his son 
Alfred along with him, where he rebuilt the 
English college, extending the gift of Peter- 
pence over all his dominions, tor the bet- 
ter support of the students. He obliged 
himself also to send to Romo annually 300 
marks, 200 whereof were to purchase wax 
tapers lor the churches of St. Peter and St. * 
Paul, atul the remaining hundred to be at 
the pope's disposal. In his return from 
Rome, he visited the court of France, and 
married Judith, the daughter of Charles 
king of France, a princess of but twelve 
yeius of age, which unsuitable match in- 
duced his sun Ethelbald to conspire against 
his father. Fie leturned to England, and 
was compelled b\ his sun to surrender the 
Kentish dominion*: to him, with the same 
power as hell! by Athelstan, who was dead* 

850. KtiyiwTilf finding death approach- 
ing, made his will, wherein he disposed of 
his dominions to Ethel belt, and after his 
decease to Ethelred, and after linn to Al- 
fred, his youngest son. This is the first 
instance of qjir kings disposing of their 
dominions by will. 

858, Kthelwulf \ ^rluary 13, and 
was buried at Steyl&j^in Sussex, leaving 
behind him four sons and one daughter, 
who was married to Buthred,king of Mercia, 
and died in 888. Ethelbald, his eldest 
son was already in possession of Wessex: 
Kthelbert, the second son, had for his share 
Kent, Essex, Surrey, and Sussex, com- 
pet'd under the name of the kingdom of 
f Kent ; but Ethelred and Alfred were hut 
ill provided for, till they ascended 
throne. t , 

KTHELBAJJJ. 

858. Ethelbald succeeded his father, whose 
jci oung widow he married; but the remon 
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strances of the bishop of Winchester 
against the incestuous connexion prevailed 
upon the king to agree to a separation. J u- 
dith returrwd to the French court, and 
became the wife of Baldwin, grand forester 
of France. From this union descended Ma- 
tilda, wife of William the Conqueror, who 
gave to England a long race of sovereigns. 
Ethel bald reigned about two years and a 
half* and left his whole kingdom to his 
brother Ethelbert. He died December 20, 
8G0, and was buried first at Sherborne, in 
Dorsetshire, but removed to Salisbury. 

ETHELBERT. 

860. Ethelbert, both by his father’s as 
well as his brothers appointment, was 
crowned January, 861. 

861. The Danes* or Northmen, renewed 
their invasions, and as they had so long 
kept from hence, there were no prepara- 
tions to repulse their attacks. They landed 
at Southampton. 

862. They burnt Winchester, but were 
checked in their devastation. Soon after 
they again landed in the Isle of Thailet, 
and were preparing to ravage the country, 
to prevent which Ethelbert gave them a 
sum of money. As soon as they had re- 
ceived the money they pillaged the coun- 
try, dost lov hip- all with fire and sword. 

866, El hi: hurt died, having reigned six- 
years, during which time history affords 
but few events besides the invasions of the 
Danes. 

KTHELRKO, 

866. Third sou of Ethel wulf, succeeded 
to the crown, m whose rejgn the Danes 
commit great ravages through the whole 
kingdom. In particular they ravaged the 
monasteries of their most valuable effects, 
and multitudes of nuns we^p exposed to j 
their lust. They set fire to* the city of 
York (869)* and murder Edmund, titular 
king of the East Angles (873), the place 
of whose burial is since called St. Ed- 
mend's Bury. They destroyed the monas- 
teiies of Bradney, Croy la ndf Peterborough, 
Ely, and Huntingdon 

871. Ethel red overthrew the Danes at 
Assetulon, which was the greatest loss the 
Danes had ever met with in England. He 
had niue set battles with the Danes in one 
year, and was wounded between Abingdon 
and Wullingfind, in Berkshire, which oc- 
casioned his death, April 27, 872. He 
was buried at Wiuborne, in j)orset#hiTe, 
and left two sons and one daughter. 

In this reign happened a great plague* 

^lLPREI) THE GREAT, 

872. Fourth son of Ethelwulf, succeeded 
his brother in the twenty-second year of 
his age, was crowned at Winchester, Ad 
ui whoso coronation was first used the JL- 


remony of crowning and anointing. He 
was bom at Wantage, in Berks, 849, and 
was obliged to /ake the field against the 
Danes within one mouth after his corona* 
tion at Wilton, with various success, but 
at length defeated them, 

876. The Danes divided their %rmy; 
one part seized on Exeter, where they 
wintered, and The # otKer, went to Northum- 
berland. AWftsd defeated them at Exeter, 
but they again mafic head gainst him at 
Chippenham, where he was worsted, and 
soon afier at Bristol, where he recovered 
strength, and attacked them in camp, at 
Abingdon, in Berkshire. He fought seven 
battles with them the same year. 

877. Another succour of Danes arrived, 
and ^lfred was obliged tendisguise himself 
in the service of a shepherd, m the isle gf 
Atheluey, in the county of Somerset. 

878. la the disguise of a harper he dis- 

covered the Danes 1 careless way of living, 
and collectitigt’his scattered friends, at- 
tacked and defeated them. He^omjftlkd 
their y>ig, Gothrun, with thirty of the 
chiefs of the array, and divers of # the coiif- 
mon soldiers, baptized, and forc^i 

them to retire out of Die kingdom. 

879. Alfred built Shaftesbury. 

% 881. The Welsh princes did homage to 
Alfred. • V 

88 G. Alfred put the English upon build- 
ing ships for their security, thereby laying* 
the inundation of ouv naval power. Ho 
also established a regulaf militia for tlio 
defence of the kingdom, ordering that all 
should be armed and registered, and each 
have a regular rotation of duty ; he 4is - 
tiihutcd part into the castles and fortresses 
which lie built in proper places, requiring 
aiiujher part to take th#fithl on any alarm, 
at slated places of rendez^us, anil he left 
a sufficient number at home to cultivate 
the soil, *an& who afterwards tifbk their 
turn o)‘ military service. rebuilt the 
cpy of Lo*don, which had been burnt and 
destroyed by the Danes. A? this time 
hardly a layman could read English, nor a 
priest understand Latin. He restored learn- 
ing in the university of Oxford. 
p 890. Alfred introduced building with 
brick nncf stone ; and was the first that had 
a method of dividing tune by candles made 
of wax, marked with lines which served tor 
so man-hours; and to prevent the wind 
from making them burn unsteadily, he in- 
vented the expedient of inclosing them m 
lanterns. 

893. The Danes, with 300 sail of ships, 
invaded England again, under one Hast- 
ings, nud were encountered at sea by the 
ships lately built by Alfred ; whereupon a 
peace ensued. 

897. A plague happened, which ravaged 
the land for three years, and destroyed 
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many great men and ministers of state as ( 
well as others, ' 

The Danes came up the Thames, and by 
sna^l l boats went up the river Lea, and 
built a fortress at Ware, when Alfred 
turned the course of the river, and left the 
ships &y, which obliged the Danes to re- 
move. # 

900. Alfred died at Farmed on, in Berk* 
shire, October 26, in the tweriflMourtli year 
of his reign, ^wid was twined at Winches- 
ter* He left two sons Kdward, who suc- 
ceeded him, and Kthelwerd, who received 
from his father a learned education. •His 
daughters were Kthefieda, married to 
K the red of Mercia ; Kihelgiva, abbess of 
Shaftesbury r and Alfritha, married to 
Baldwin, coant utf Flanders, soil of tfoi ftv 
lejirated Judith. Alfred is said to nave 
fought fifty-six set battles with the Danes 
bydea and land. The same year he died, 
he formed a body of laws, afterwords used 
by Edward the Confessor, tie obliged his 
noblds to Wing up their dbildren to learn- 
ing, and to induce them thereto, ^he ad- 
nfitted ncgie into office unless they were 
learned. He conferred thaneder of knight- 
♦ hood upon lus gr aryl son Athelstan, who 
appears to be the first knight ever made 
by an English monarch. This prince took 
a survey oi'all England, the rolls whereof 
were lodged at Winchester; from winch 
model Duomsday -book was afterwards made 
ly William X. but with more exactness. 

• 

EDV.AWD, 

900. Eldest son of Alfred, succeeded his 
father, and was crownedat Kuigston-upon- 
Tbames. In the beginning of his reign, 
Ethel wo Id, the son of Ethel red, his faiher's 
eldest brother, laift flaim to the crown, Jmt 
being overpowe^yd, he tied to the Danes, 
who acknowledged him for king of Eng- 
land, ami fought several hatrfbs toith Ed- 
ward on his tjfchalf. 

904. Ethejfieda, the lady of Mercia a n(] 
sister of the king, signalised her courage 
in making head against the Danes, and 
she was no less remarkable for her wisdom. 

905. A battle fought near Bury, where 

the royal party succeeded, and Etlndwok^ 
was slain. ® 

Wells made a bishop's see. 

911. Leolin, l irince of W ales, did h *m age 
to Kdward for nis principality. • 

920. Princess Elhelfieda died at Tam- 
worth, in Staffordshire, and was buried in the 
porch of tile monastery at Gloucester, which 
she and her husband the king of Mercia 
had founded. It is said, that in respect of 
the cities she built* the castles she fortified, 
and the armies she conducted, but tew 
men could equal her in wisdom, courage, 
and conduct. 

An army from Ireland landed iu Wales, 


and advanced to Chester, but were repulsed 
'with great, logs. 

925. Kdward died in the twenty-fourth 
year of his reign, at Farriiigdnn jn Berk- 
shire, and was buried near his lather. He 
built and repaired several castles and towns ; 
in 918 he built two castles at Buckingham, 
one on each side the Ouse ; in 919 he built 
one at Bedfoid on the south of the river ; 
in 920 he repaired and fortified Malden in 
Essex; m 921 he dnl the smne at Tow- 
cester in Northamptonshire, Wigmore in 
Herefordshire, Colchester in Essex, and 
Huntingdon; in 922 he built a castle at 
Stamford in Lincolnshire; in 923 he re- 
paired The Uv a 11 in Cheshire, and Man- 
chester ; and in 924 he built the town of 
Nottingham. 

Edward had three wives and fifteen chil 
dron. 

ATIIEESTAN. 

925. Athelstan succeeded, being Ed- 
ward's eldest son, was crowned at King- 
ston-upon -Thames by Athelm, archbishop 
of Canterbury, with great magnificence, 
and may l>e properly termed the first mo- 
narch of England. 

926. The Danes settled in England re- 
volted, but by Athelstan’s immediately 
attacking them, before they had collected 
their strength, they were subdued, and 
Athelstan, to prevent further bloodshed, 
pardoned the revolters, and gave his sister 
in marriage to Sithnc, King of Northum- 
berland, who dying soon alter, Athelstan 
seized all that kingdom. 

928. AtheKtan destroyed the castle of 
York for having sheltered Godfrid. 

934. Atlu-lstJm inarched into Wales, and 
giving Ilow el battle, obtained a complete 
victory, but restored him his dominions, 
saying, it was more glorious to make a 
king than <ojf v j throne one, 

935, Athelstan marched against Scot- 
land, bid concluded a peace with Consfno- 
fme^ujd stored him all the places lie hud 
taken. 

93b. A fresh^var in the north, and Athel- 
stan expelled the Scots out of Cumbeilaud. 

937. A severe frost in England, which 
lasted 120 days ; it began Dec. 22. 

At the instigation of a courtier, Athel- 
stan is said to have condemned his brother 
Edwm to be erased in a boat without pars, 
out of which tire prince leapt into the sea, 
and was drowned. The king had remorse 
for his conduct, and to avert the vimgeance 
of God, built Middleton Abbey in Dorset- 
shire, and soon after ordered his adviser of 
the murder to be beheaded. ^ 

938. Athelstan defeats a great confede- 
rate force of Britons, Scots, Irish, and 

3 northern adventurers at Brunauburgh iu 
llhurnbria. Previous to the battle, 
iafl of Ireland attempted in the night 
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to surprise and kill tile king in his tent, ^reign was ^principally distinguished by the 
This splendid victory established the su- final subjugation of Northumbria, 
prernacy of Athelstan Over the British 949. He founded the bishop ’ m gee at St. 


prcmacy ot Athelstan over me rwxisn xi© xouauea umnops see at St, 

princes, and he assumed the title of King Germain’s,, afterwards removed to Crediton, 
of the English. The dagger he had and from thence to Exeter, 
pledged before the battle in the church of 951. Duustaa, abbot of Glastonbury, 
Beverley he redeemed with a grant of va- gained high credit with the Hug, who sub- 
luable privileges. The Welsh became his mitted even toereceive discipline from his 
tributaries. bands. Edred rebuilt Glastonbury abbey, 

939. Athelstan caused portions of the on which he Spemjpd vast sums. lie per- 
Bible to be translated into the Saxon. mitted Dunstan to introduia* the monks 

In this reign Guy, earl of Warwick, is into the benefices, aird they proclaimed 
said to have encountered Colebrand, the Dumstan’s sanctity. The three main oti- 


Damsh giant, and killed him. 


jects Dunstan’s ecclesiastical policy were 


A remarkable law was passed for the to enforce clerical celibacy, i o reduce all the 
encouragement of commerce, namely, that monasteries to the rule of St. Benedict, and 
every merchant who had made three to expel the married clergy from prebends 
voyages should be deemed a thane or m ftitfcedrala, that they m%ht be succeeded 
noble. by Benedictines. • 

941. Athelstan died at Gloucester, with- 955. Edred died of a quinsey, Nov. 23, 
out issue, October 17, and was buried at in the seventh year of his reign, and vflfes 
Malmsbury, having reigned fifteen years buried in the old monastery at Winches- 
ond odd months. ter. • fcDW3( . 

941. Fifth ion of Edward, and brother elde9 * so “. of k . m * Edmnud. 

and heir to Athelstan, succeeded to the “ucceeded his uncle, being about fourteen 
crown, being about eighteen years of age, of “S e * ^»>““he.l bt ‘ 

and was crowned at ifiugstou. * and was » he ,™? nks > '! ho 

943. Anl.-iff returned from Ireland, and consequently give but an mdiflerent cha- 

having seized Northumberland, advanced “ cter ° f . He was excommunicated 

to Cl.tter, - litre he met Edmund, who by archbishop Odo, and Elgiva, Bu queen 
agreed with him to divide England. ” r ?'*"***< used “ 8 barbarous manner 

944. Disturbances in the 8 north sup- by the clergy who were jealous of her m- 
pressed, and Edmund compelled the con- ^ncc over the king in procuring the ba- 
teuding princes to be baptised, himself n ^>™ent of Dunstan. ...... 

standing godfather. He gave Cumberland 9:,b l ln , ButTect ‘? n f of the Mercians 
and Westmoreland to Malcolm, king of ^ Northumbrians favour of Edwys 

the Scots, for liis assistance .against the f r - 

Danes 9 d 9. Edwy, having resigned part of his 


nuu msitiiviiBiumi it/ 4 vjlu.iv.uiui, vtiuhr ua , , " 

the Scots, for his assistance against the f r . 

Danes 9 d 9. Edwy, having resigned part of his 

Croyland abbey, in Lincolnshire, rebuilt, dom,aio . n hit * brother^ died, end was 
and m it were set up the first tunable bells burlod * Au uew mon * it<;r >' at VV,nches ’ 
in England. \ er ‘ edoar. ** 

946. Edmund made the first law. that nrn \ 

whoever robbed or stole any thing should 959. Suftanurf the peaeeajjle brother 
be put to den b an<1 " e,r Edwy, succeeded to the crown, 

949. He was killed. May 26tfi, in the being abouWiixteen years ofc ag#, amlwsi 
seventh )ear of h.s reign, by one W. an a ‘ K,n K ston ’ ,«"» •*««, at Ba,b > 

outlaw, whom he had koWd. This f 3 ’ He 'ncreased the roval navy to 
man presuming to appear before him atthe 3b0 * h, P 8 ’ main ai ". l ’ d «w dominion °* **“ 
festival of St. Augustin, in Fuckle church, I } !irrow “ a “’ and I «S“ d 111 S reato 8 l ,lea ' 
Gloucesteruhire, the king himself seized thai^ any of lus predecessors ; he 

imu ; whereupon Loot stabbed him to the bullt Rams0 >' “ d f^y-seven other 

heart with a short dagger lie had con- ' nonast ‘i r ' es “ d,fi *f ut 1"“*? °. f , tbe kl °^ 
cealed, and was himself cuOlu pieces by do ”‘ Abingdon abbey was bpilt. 
the company. Edmund was buried at %<b H » “«*» sev ‘™ laWs " P llI!Iab 
Glastonbury, where Duustan was abbot. “ r ™P* ma S lstrate, > .*»* bis attachment 
Hu had been married toElfgiva, a primmss t.° the ”°“ ks contributed to his groat 
whoMi zeal hi purchasing the liberty of {«*»»»«* ,^=^^5 


sjjives, anil other virt!ies, have becn much* ' ba ‘ ^ aad ab Wi ia 

dflebrated by ancient writers. treasure ft. tne amount of 1 11,000/. beside 

holy vesiiiels ^nd shrines. Soou nher no 


948. Tile sixth son of Edward, succeed- whom he made archbishop or i anccroury, 
ed his brother Edmund, and was crowned and bishop of Worcester ; ne also managed 
at Kingston, although Edmund left two- the vacant bishopric of London, and the 
sons, Edwin qjul Edgar, infants. His pope made him his legate, when he again 

Uttarpnra TatVriKhna Public Library. 

Accxx. NU Date . . T 7* ' 


came to the crown he recalled Dunstan, 
whom he mad© archbishop of Canterbury, 
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' -‘V > ‘ , \ ‘ 

endeavoured (964) to establish tjfi* monks, j 
who bestbwed Ob him every encomium. 

969. .-Mgar ordered th^»lsle of Thanet 
to he lain 'waste for contemning his laws. 
In the early part of his reign be took a nun 
by ISi^e out of a convent, and after de- 
benching her refused to restore her. 

'"970. H e married El£rida,«vhofce husban d 
hemurdered. • 

975. He died in th^ thirty-second year 
Of his age, and the seventeenth of his reign, 
and was buried in the abbey of Glaston- 
bury. Among other laws, he enacted one 
to restrain excessive drinking, ordaiifing a 
eixe by |»ius in the cup, with penalties to 
any one who should presume to think 
deeper than the mark ; and imposed on tin* 
princes of Waktfa tribute of wolves 5 ^te£ds, 
tkaf for three years amounted to 300 each 
year, .which extirpated j*them,4 and the tri- 
bute ceased. He obliged eight tributary 
princes to row him in a barge on the river 
3)e<^ in 960, when he roadb a visit froni 
Chester to the, monastery, of St. John 
Baptist. r 

* kdwa Hij. .* ’ 

, # 975. Edward, eldest son of Edgar, suc- 

ceeded his father, tftdng huf twelve years 
of age; he was crowned Jy Duns tan at 
Kingston, Iu th^-reig 0 ^ controversies 
between the t egutar pnd fh e SecuLi r clergy 
ran high: fhb laity took part with the 
seculars, dispossessed monks, and 
brought in’ tne^ifttiltf priests and Oh* if 
wives by force of amt. . 4 " * 

978. A , natioiial \yfiod * aSsehibles at 
Cqlne, and declares in favour of*the 
gular clergy, who are restored to their pos- 
sessions by the help of some piousf frauds, 
in those days called miracles. 

979. Edward is murdered at Corfc Castle 
by his step-imWier Elf rid a, to make foura 
for herSon. This prince fru.dt’iitle mme 
than the iCime of king for about three 
years and a half. For his ingocence and 
supposed fiiirafles, aftei his death, he Ob- 
tained the surname of Martyr. He was 
buried first at Warham, and afterwards 
removed to Shaftesbury. To atone for 
his murder, Elfrida founded two nunneries, 
one at Ambresbury, the other atFWharwJFd 
near Andover, in which last she shut her- 

' self np to do penance the remainder of her 

toy*- c 

ETHEL RED II. 

979, Ethelred, half brother to Edward, 
succeeded, and was crowned at Kingston, 
April 14, by the famous Dunstan, who 
first administered a coronation oath. 

982. The k&gV palate, with great part 
Of London/#^ destroyed by a terrible fire, 
after which succeeded a great mortality. 

989. Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury, 
died, but before his depth had gccatly lost 
h»s credit. 


i Figures in arithmetic first introduced in < 
to Europe from Arabia* 

99 J. The Danes invaded the kingdom* 
but were restrained from further mischief 
by Ethelred paying them 10,900/. to de- 
part ; notwithstanding they then departed, 
such a large sum tempted them to recom- 
mence hostilities, and they made frequent 
invasions in 993, 995, 996, 998, and 999, 
receiving at one payment ahout 30,000/., 
raised by a land-tax called Dauegeld ; the 
Danes grew so imperious as to acquire the 
title of Lord-Dan ea, which induced Ethel- 
red to order a general ipssacre of them 
on Nov* 13, 1002, which began at ^Velwin 
in Hertfordshire. This act exasperated 
the Danes, ami excited them to revenge* 
their countrymen's deaths; foC which pur* 
pose Sweyn landed on the coast of Devon 
in 1093, and ou the coast of Norfolk the 
year following, ‘when he destroyed the city, 
of Norwich and the town ef.Thetford ; nor 
did he (piit the kingdom till Ethelred had 
paid him 36,000/., which he, the year fol- 
lowing, demanded as an annual tribute ; 
to enforce the payment of this demand 
lie sent a fleet ; to oppose which, in 1007, 
Ethelred fitted out one much larger than 
any ever possessed by his predecessors ; 
but by the dissensions of the nobility it 
was rendered useless, and the Danes pil- 
laged Kent, and secured their winter quar- 
ters in the Isle of Thanet. In the spring 
of 1808 theV subdued great part of the 
kingdom, pillagiUg wherever they went. 
Tiie English werevo dispirited by reverses, 
that one Dane was considered equal to ten 
Englishmen. To stop their progress, it 
: was agreed fo pay them 48;000/ to quit 
“fhiOt kingdom, in ,1012* Oxford was de- 
stroyed by the Daue% and all studies 
ceased there*l»U 1133. The calamities of 
this period dvre aggravated by a contagious 
disfetuper among the cattle, by several 
-years of scarcity, and a dysentery most 
latai to t4ie human species. 

1013. Sweyn again entered the Humber, 
threatening desolation to the whole king- 
dom, Which so intimidated the feeble 
Ethelred, that he retired to the Isle of 
Wight, and sent his sons, with their mo- 
ther Emma, into Normandy, to her brother, 
and Sweyn took possession of the whole 
kingdom, of -which ho was proclaimed 
king., 

1014. Canute* son of Sweyn, was pro- 
clapntfd, and endeavoured by several acts 
of munificence to gain the attentions of his 
English subjects, but without success. 

1014. Ethelred II. returned at the inK * 
tation of his subjects, ando Canute left 
England. Ethelred*# avarice and cruelty 
£? (m began to show themselves, by Ins 
fxnetijjg-jaTge sums from his subjects, and 
two Dhnisfi lords were sacrificed for their 
estates. 
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Canute returned with a fleet of 200 flail, 


and landed jit Sandwich, which occasionedJ severalchantries. 


Kthelred to retire into the north ; but by 
avoiding a battle with the Danes he lost 
.the affeciityte of his subjects, and retiring 
to London he expired, after a troublesome 
reign of thirty-five veers, and was buried 
at St Paul’s, April 24, 1016. In this 
reign it was first enacted that priests 
should not marry ; it being the custom 
before for them to take two or three wives. 
It was also enacted that none should be 
sold out of the kingdom ; it being the 
practice of the English to sell their chil 
dren and kindred into Ireland for slaves, 
with as little concern as they did their 
cattle , 

EDMUND tt., 

1Q16. Surname d Ironside, the third, but 
eldest son Jiving, of Jthelred, was. upon 
the death qf his father, recognized as king 
by the city wf London, and one part of the 
nation,' while the other part ackuowhwj|j$d 
Canute for their king. Edmtmd\#$p 
crowned -at Kingston. Several 
were fought between Edmund and Canute 
with various success; at last they agreed 
to divide the kingdom between them ; and, 
reigning but seven months, Edmund was 
barbarously murdered; by Duke Kdrick, 
and buried at Glastonbury, With him 
fell the glory of the Anglo-Saxons. 

A general famine over Europe, 

CANUTE THE BANK. 

1017* The first of the Danish kings, 
upon the death of Edmund, was elected 
king of England, crowned at London, and 
Edmund's two sons, EdwarS and Edmund, 
were banished into Sweden, whence they 
went into Hungary, where they resided 
many years. Canute mayrfed Emma, the 
widow of Ethelred, and settled the suc- 
cession on the issue tff their marriage. 
All the gre d men swore fealty to him, arid 
renounced the issue of Edmunfl. He di- 
vided England into four provinces, kept 
up a body of Danish troops, and exacted 
of the English in one year near 100,000/. 
to Subsist them. 

,1018. The city of London paid 11,000/. 
per annum, land-tax, being oue-seventh of 
the whole collected in the kingdom, that 
being 82,000/. Canute despatched several 
opulent noblemen whose power he dreaded, 
and whose fidelity he suspected. 

1019, He goes over to Denmark^ sub- 
dues Norway, and is entitled king orEug- 
land, Denmark, and Norway. # 

** 1020. Canute returned to England from 
’Norway, and redressed several abuses prac- 
tised iii his absence. He built Ashdown 
church on 
a great battle 


the spot where ho had fought 
tie with Edmund. Also a m>~ 


f V fa 


’nastery at Jury in Suffolk, and founded 


1021. He held an assembly of the 
Witenage mot, wind banished several offend- 
ing noblemen. 

1022. Went to the Isle of Wight in 
order to exercise the sailors. 

1028. He entered on another vfar with 
Sweden, and «et‘ sail for Denmark, when 
he seized oixfhe crown of Sweden, of which 
he remaineifm qqjet possession. 

1029. Suppressed a dangerous, con- 
spiracy by his nephew, whom he ba- 
nished. 

1930. Canute paid great respect to the 
memory of St. Edmund the Martyr, and 
built a magnificent church over his grave. 
Since called Edmund’s Bury in Suffolk, and 
gfbajdy enlarged the moftistery. 

1031. Canute bestowed, among ot^sr 
benefactions, the port of Sandwich, with 
all its issues, to Christchurch, Canterbury. 
He enlarged the monastery of St. Edrrtund’s 
Bury, and ailgtqented its revenues^ he 
founded a monastery of B«n«ftlictines in 
Norfolk, at Benetsholm, which ha prp- 
fqsely endowed, and gave a crow to Win- 
chester worth vM year’s revenue of ttie • 
kingdom., . • « 

1033. Went on an expedition against 
the Scots for refusing to do homagp, which 
was compromised. Visited Rome, and 
procure^ tor his subjects an exemption of 
paying hill as they passed through Italy. 
Acquired the surname of Great on account 
of iris conquests, RetiAned from Rome, 
and dedicated the church of St. Edmund 
in Suffolk. 

1034, Showed a contempt of flattery 
from his nobility on the sea not obeying 
his commands, and never after Would wear 
hisw:i*vu, but ordered it to be put on the 
head of a crucifix at Winchester. 

1 036. 12. died at Slujffesbury, 

and was buned at Winchester, having 
reigned about nineteen years. 


1036, Surnamed Harefoot, was pro- 
claimed king of Mercia by one party, and 
his brother Hardecanute, who was then in 
£)enmar]^ was by his friends elected and 
proclaimed king of Wessex j but his 
absence gave Harold an opportunity to 
have that part delivered up \p him, and he 
was crowned a£ Oxford. Emma, who was 
disappointed of having her sons succeed 
to Ine throne, formed a party in their 
favour, and persuaded Alfred and Edward^ 
sons of Ethelred, to come to England. 

1037. Alfred arrived with his mother 
Emma, whom Earl Godwin treacherously 
murdered, with the greatest part of his 
attendants, at Guildford in Surrey ; but 
Edward escaped the snare, and went into 

\ * * n 
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Normandy* Emma was exiled, and at- 
tempted to be destroyed by the order of 
Harold. ' 

1038. Hardec^nute fomftd a design on 
England*, and for bis mothers advice went 
to Bruges. where she resided. 

J 03% A heavy tax imposed, which ren- 
dered Harold unpopular. He died at Ox- 
ford, May 18, and was bftied at Win- 
chester, having no wife of chi?jl- 
r 

Sardecanute, 

1039. The third son of Canute, and 

king of Denmark, succeeded liis brother 
Harold ; being invited by the English to 
.take possession of the throne. He arrived 
at Sandwich, June 13, and was crowned 
at London, As® 1 soon as his coror^t&n 
W||s over, he ordered bis brother Harold s 
body to be dug up, the head to be cut ofli 
arxkthe body to be thrown into the Thames. 
Harold’s body was afterwards buried by 
some fishermen in St. ClemUit’fl church m 
the Strand* which coming to the know- 
ltjjflge of Ilardecanute, it was a second time 
dug up a»d thrown into the Thames, but 
beeng again found, was JWLately buried at 
Westminster. t 

1040. A heavy tax imposed to defray 
the expose of the Danish fleet. 

1041. A second tax, amounting to 
29,029/.. and another of 11,048/,, which 
occasioned an insurrection in Worcester- 
shire, and the collectors were killed, for 
which that counfy [Nov. 12] was laid 
waste by the king’s command. 

Prince Edward arrived iti England, and 
was? well received by Hai decan ute, and 
charged Earl Godwin with the murder of 
his brother Alfred. The murderers of 
Prince Alfred corfvicted, but pn -cured 
their pardons ky presents to the king. 
A great u scai city prevailing \^hen Ed wan I 
was elected fl kuig, accompanied with a 
mortality among the cattle, caused the 
ceremony o£ thy coronation to® be post* 
pnned, when it was performed with giuilt 
solemnity at Winchester, wheie was 
preached the first coronation sermon. 

June 8. Ilardecanute died suddenly at 
Lambeth, at the nuptial feast of $ Danish 
lord, which he honoured with his presence, 
having reigned but two years, and was 
buried at Winchester. His death severed 
the connexion between the crownscaf Eng- 
land and Denmark. ^ 

EDWARD THE CONFEBHOK. 

' 1042. By the accession of Edward, called 
the Confessor, the race of Saxon kings 
was restored ; he was the seventh son of 
King Ethelred, and succeeded to the crown 
by the donation of Hardecanute, and the 
interest of Earl Godwin. 


1043. Emtna, the king’s mother, stripped 
r of f all her possessions by order of her son, 
and is said to have undergone the trial of 
fiery ordeal on account of mcontinency, 

1045, Sweyn, the son of E#rl Godwin^ 
who had been banished, committed great 
depredations on the English coast, but 
soon after retired to Flanders. 

*1048. Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, who 
had married the king’s lister, arrived in 
England, whence arotte the disgrace of Earl 
Godwin. 

1049. Much com and many farms in 
Derbyshire destroyed by the wild-fire, or, 
as it is Termed in the chronicle of Mailros, 4 
the wood-fire . 

1051. William, Duke of Normandy, 
visited Edward, who showed him eyery 
mark of esteem, in grateful return for the 
favours he had received from him and the 
duke his father, in Normandy, during his 
residence there •, and at the same time 
Edward is said to have given him a pro- 
mise that the crown of England should 
descend to him. 

The tax of Danegelt, after being paid 
thirty-eight years, was remitted by Ed- 
ward ; it formed a considerable part of the 
royal income. The clergy had been ex- 
empt from this impost. Tins year was 
remarkable for a famine, and the preva- 
lence of u contagious distemper among 
men and cattle. 

1052. Godwin invaded England, landed 
at Romney in Kent, retreated to Peveubey 
in Sussex, and soon after retired to Flan- 
ders. Godwin returned soon after, and 
landed in the Isle of Wight and at Port- 
land ; at both ^places he laid the country 
under contributions. Being joined by more 
ships, entered the Thames, and accommo- 
dated inatters v 

1053. Godwin died at Windsor, or, as 
others say. at Winchester. Sitting at 
table with the king he suddenly expired : 
the story ^ that he was choked in pro- 
testing his innocence of the murder of the 
king's brother. He was buried at Win- 
chester, and thIS most powerful nobleman 
of his time. 

1054. Macbeth, King of Scotland^ and 
the mrtrderer of Duncan, deposed hy Mac- 
duff, aided by Seward, Earl of Northum- 
berland, aud Malcolm made king in his 
stead. 

1055. Harold, son of Earl Godwin, in 
great favour with Edward. 

10t 7. Prince Edward, eldest tfon ’ of 
Edmund Ironside, sent for out of Hun- 
gry by his uncle King Edwurd. Ttu^ 
crown belonged to him by fight of in- 
heritance, if his father Edmuhd Ironside 
was legitimate : but Matthew Paris says, 
King Ethelred had Edmund Ironside 
by a concubine, 
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1058* Thil year the king first took on 
him to cure the evil by the touch. • 

Leofric, the great Duke of Mercia, died, 
and was buried in Coventry monastery, 
which hif lady had built. Coventry was 
relieved from some heavy takes by his lady 
Codiva. His son Alfgar succeeded him in 
his honours, and, dying the year following, 
was buried neat his father. 

1060. Waltham Cross built. Lincoln 
Cathedral built. 

1062. The Confessor designed Edward 
for his successor, but he died soon alter his 
arrival, in the twenty-fourth year of his 

. reign, leaving one son, named Edgar Ethe- 
ling, and two daughters, Margaret and 
Christian. Harold’s hopes, revived by the 
death of Prince Edward, aspired to the 
crown, and went to demand the hostages 
given the king by Godwin his father, but 
was referred to the Duke of Normandy, to 
whom he went, and, while there, was con- 
strained to promise W illiam every assist- 
ance to his ascending the throne. 

1063. The Welsh, headed by their 
prince, Griffith, pursued into their fast- 
nesses b • the indefatigable Eail Harold ; 
compelled to sue for peace, and every 
Welshman found in arms to the east of 
Offals Dine condemned to lose las right* 
hand. 

1064. Jbxeter Cathedral, as it now is, 
began to be built. 

, 1065. St. Peter’s Church, Westminster, 
rebuilt by Edward, and the dedication per- 
formed, on Dec. 28, to St. Peter, and the 
t’hai ter of privileges granted to it is said 
to be the first that had a great seal of 
England. This fabric waif afterwards de- 
molished by Henry III., and the present 
one erected. 

A general assembly of jjre nation con- 
voked. Edward caused the Saxon laws 
and customs to be writien in Latin, and 
collected them into a body, which, from 
thence, we.o called the laws ^>f Edward 
the Confessor, and caused the original 
Doomsday Book to be wiade. Having 
been educated in Normandy, he preferred 
the Normans to the highest posts in 
church and state, introducing the French 
language and customs. He was born at 
Ialip in Oxfordshire, and reigned twenty- 
three years ; dying on the 5th of January, 
1066, and was buried at Westminster. 

Surnames are not supposed to have been 
in use till the reign of tnis prince. # 

HAROLD, 

* 3066. Second son of Godwin, Earl of 
Kent, a powerful and popular nobleman, 
by the assistance of the clergy, his friends, 
Seized the crown, and was crownetLat 
Oxford, His pretensions were, that *lie 
Confessor had appointed him his suc- 


cessor; though history informs us that the 
Confessor appointed William Duke of Nor- 
mandy his successor, and that to this set- 
tlement Harold himself, and the rest of 
the nobility, were sworn. • 

1066. Sept. 25. An invasion of England 
in different parts; by Tosti, tlfl> exiled 
Earl of Nythumberland, and Harold’s 
brother in the southern parts, aud by ll,u- 
drada, of Norway, in Yorkshire. Harold 
met them near* Stamford-bridge on tin* 
Derwent, where he was completely victori- 
ous. This was one of the bloodiest battles 
on%eeoxd. Tosti aud BartIVada, and every 
celebrated Norwegian chief, fell m the 
battle, and ( at the distance of fifty y tan 
the spot was still Whitened with the bones 
#f Uio slain. • 

Four days after this great victory, ^fil- 
liam of Normandy landed on the Sussex 
coast ; Harold was seated at a royatebau- 
quet at York, surrounded by his thanes 
when news was brought of the arrival of 
the formidable*coinpeuior foa»the^crowu. 
In t^e gieat battle of Hastings^ winch 
followed, Harold was slain. ULc was first 
buried on ihe :.-*Uch, but »nb>cquo»uiy*nis 
remains were deposed m the chiuch ofr 
Waltham, which lie had founded. 

This year them was a great cqpiut. 


POPULATION— rSLAVKS — SUPJSIIATITU'N. 

The population of England, at the close 
of the Anglo-Saxon pt^iud, has been esti- 
mated at 1,860,000. 

In tliirty-lour counties the burgesses 
arid citizens are made to amount to 1^103, 
viilauis to ‘102,704, burdars to* 74,823, 
cottars to 5947, serfs enthralls to 26,532; 
th# renaming population consisted ot free- 
men, ecclesiastics, knights, thanes, and 
landowners^ Two- thiuds of Jjie entire 
population subsisted in different degrees 
of servitude, though the persons strictly 
slaves w^re aiot anovu ^me ^>ut of every 
Seven of the higher laborious classes of 
villains, bordars, and cottars. 

The prioe of a slave was quadruple that 
of an ox. Slaves and cattle formed the 
lliving money. They passed current in the 
payment of debts, and in the purchase of 
commodities at a value fixed by law, and 
supplied the deficiency of ^oin. The ma- 
nuuusswn of a slave to be legal had to he 
performed m public, in the market, in the 
hundred court, or in the church at the foot 
of the principal altar. The lord, taking the 
hand of the slave, offered it fu the bailiff 
sheriff*, or clergyman, gave him a sword 
ami a lance, and told him the ways were 
open, and that lie was at liberty to go 
wheresoever he pleased. 

We have no data for estimating the 
average duration of life. Out-door recrca- 
• C’2 
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tions and employments must have been 
favourable to longevity, but these were 
doubtless iu part counteracted by the in- 
temperate and disorderly lives of the Sax- 
ons. Some of the monks attained a great 
age. When the famous Turketul became 
abbot <#Croyland, he found live very aged 
monks there. Two died in 793, whose 
united ages were 310 year*. A third, 
Father Surgar, died the year lifter at the 
age of 115. ’£he two 0thers (lied about 
‘ the same time, and about the same uge as 
Surgar. 

The liquors provided for a royal banquet 
in the reign of Kdwtfrd the Confess or were 
wine, mead, ale, pigment, moiut. and cider. 
As little, or any, wine was made in Eng- 
land at this periled, the greatest part #f 
what was consumed must have been* im- 
posed. Ale was the favourite drink of 
the ^Inglo-Saxons and Danes, as it had 
been of their German ancestors. Pigment 
was a sweet liquor, and inornfc was made of 
honcyfclilutfd with the juftu of mulberries. 

Jn the early part of the eleventh century 
thfc roads between England and Rome were 
aojerowded with pilgriina, that the very 
^tolls they paid were ^bjects of importance 
to the princes through whose territones 
they passed, and few Englishmen imagined 
they coufd,get to heaven without paying 
the compliment of a pdgrimage to St. Peter 
who kept the keys. The pope and Roman 
clergy carried on a lucrative iraihc in relics, 
of which they had inexhaustible stores. 
Kings, nobles, and prelates purchased 
pieces ot the cross, or whole legs and arms 
of tfce apostles ; while others were obliged 
to l>e contented with the toes and fingers 
of inferiur saints. Agelnoth, archbishop 
of Canterbury, wflea he was at Romt^in 
3021, parch ased # p'«m the pope an aim of 
St Augustin for six thousand pounds 
weight of silvei, aiid sixty ptftmdte weight 
of gold— a prodigious sum ; evincing alike 
the unconscionable knavery of tl*: sellers, 
and fatuity & thf buyer. At the death im 
E dward the Confessor mote than one- 
thud of all the lands in England we it* in 
the possession ot the clergy, exempted 
from all tuxes, and for the most part even 
• from military services. (Henryk Hist., 
iii. 297.) These circumstances account 
for the slow progress of the people to the 
period of the Reformation ; like again and 
Portugal, they were exhausted and para- 
lyzed oy a degrading superstition. They 
also account for the ease with which they 
became a .prey to the Danish rovers, and 
afterwards to their more relentless masters 
the Normans. 

arts And trades. 

The operatives of the Anglo-Saxons 
were mostly in a servile state. The clergy 


and the great had domestic servants* who 
%ere qualified to supply them with those 
articles of trade and manufacture which 
were in common use. Hence in motias* 
teries we find smiths, carpent&s, millers, 
illuminators, architects, agriculturists, and 
fishermen. Smiths and carpenters were 
the most numerous and important, as 
ministering to. the chief secular pursuits of 
the time, — War and agriculture. 

The shoemaker was & comprehensive 
trade ; uniting branches that now form 
distinct businesses, as appears from the 
following list of articles he fabricated:— 
ankle leathers, shoe’s, leather hose, bottles, 
bridle thongs, trappings, flasks, , boiling 
vessels, leather neck-pieces, halters, wal- 
lets, and pouches. 

The s alter, baker, cook, and fisherman 
were common occupations. 

Besides the persons who made those 
trades their business, some of the clergy 
sought to excel m mechanical arts. Thus, 
a monk is described as well skilled iu 
smith-craft. Duustau, besides being com- 
petent to draw and paint the putterns for a 
lady’s robe, was also a smith, and winked 
on all the metals. Among other labours 
of his industry he made two great Mis for 
the church at Abingdon. Ills friend Ethel- 
wold, the bishop, made two other bells for 
the same place of a smaller size ; and a 
wheel full of small bells, much gilt, to be 
turned round for its music on feast day*. 
One of our kings made a monk, who «vas 
a skilful goldsmith, ail abbot. It was even 
enacted by law that the clergy should 
pursue these occupations, for Edgar says, 
u We command that every priest, to in 
crease knowledge, diligently learn some 
j handicraft.” — Turner’s Ilist. Auglo- Sax- 
ons. • 

[ The invention of the musical sckle or 
gamut, iu 1022, by an Italian monk, 
tended ♦« diffuse a taste for music. Church 
music g: ettiy improved m consequence, 

I and its inventor, Guido Aretine, was sent 
for thrice to Rome to explain and teach it 
to the clergy of that cit). 

In the seventh century Benedict, the 
abbot of Weremouth, procured men from 
France, who not only glazed the windows 
of his church and monastery, but taught 
the Anglo-Saxons the art of making glass 
for windows, lamps, drinking vessels, and 
for other uses. 

The arts of colouring and painting glass 
were known. The figures of Alfred and 
of his grandson Athelstan, in the window 
of the library of All Souls, Oxford, were 
probably painted not long after the age in 
which these princes flourished. 

Picture painting was common for the 
ertfoelii shme nt of churches. A picture of 
Christ, drawn by St. Dunstan, with his 
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own picture prostrate at its feet, and seve- 
ral inscriptions in his own hand-writing, • 
are stilt preserved in the Bodleian Library, 

The art of dyeing scarlet by the help 
of an insret was discovered about 1000. 
Weaving and embroidery were practised. 
Kdward the Elder had his daughters 
taught to exercise their needle and distaff. 
Indeed, spinning was the common occu- 
pation of the Anglo-Saxon ladies. Alfred, 
in his will, calls the female part of his 
family the “ spindle-side.” So, too, Eg- 
bert* when entailing his estates on his 
mail} descendants to the exclusion of fe- 
males, says, “ To the spear-side, and not 
to the spin die -side.” Of the skill -and 
industry of the ancient Bpinsters we have 
an extraordinai y instance in the tapestry 
which is still preserved in the cathedral of 
Bayeux. This curious relic of antiquity 
is a vast linen web 442 feet long, and two 
broad, on which is embroidered the history 
of the Conquest. It ife supposed to have 
been executed by English women under 
the direction of Matilda, wile of Wil- 
liam I. Many of the figures are without 
stocking*, though none are without shoes, 
which makes it probable that shoes were 
more generally used than stockings in this 
]>eriod. The romiriou people, lor the most 
part, had no stockings, nor any other eo- % 
venng on liieir legs, and even the clergy 
eelebiated mass with their legs bare, till a 
law was made against the practice in the 
couucd of Chtdciiuythe m 78f>. Wooden 
shoes, which are now esteemed the maiks 
of the greatest indigence and misery, were 
woru by the greatest princes of Europe in 
tin* ninth and tenth centdhes. 

From the custom of kings making pre- 
sents of rich garments, vases, bracelets, 
and rings to their Witans and courtiers, 
and of great lords doing tne same to their 
knights, the trades for making these must 
have iiad much employment. One of the 
Saxon tracks seems to have btwn the tavern 
or public-house ; for a priest is forbidden 
to diink at the “ wine tmii” An ale-house 
and ale-shop are also mentioned in the 
laws. 

The Anglo-Saxons, who were iraac^ 
quaiuted with the building arts, destroyecf 
the magnificent structures left by the Ho- 
mans. Nor did they much improve in the 
knowledge of architectuu: for two centuries 
after their arrival. During that period 
masonry was quite unknown and unprac- 
tised m this island ; the walls of cnurches 
and even of cathedrals were built of wood. 
Towards the end of the seventh century 
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masonry was restored, ami some other arts 
connected with it introduced by two eccle- 
siastics who had visited Rome. These 
were the famous Wilfred, Bishop of York, 
and Benedict Biscop, founder of the abbey 
of Werdmouth, Wilfred was a great ar- 
chitect, and erected several structures at 
York, Ripon, Hexham, which were the ad- 
miration of hw age. Those singular struc- 
tures, called* round towers, of which speci- 
mens are still tdP be seeu^at Ardmoie m 
Ireland, and Abernethy ,m Scotland, are 
supposed to have been erected in the tenth 
ceniury. 

f RAttNED MRN. 

Bede, usually entitled the venerable Bede, 
Mtfis born at Sunderlanc^ and died at J ar- 
row? a convent on the right hank of the 
Tyne, in 7^3, aged sixty-three. 
writings were numerous, but his most 
papular work is the 4 Ecclesiastical History 
ot the English,* written in Latin, and first 
translated by Ming Alfred^. It ha# been 
mentioned to the credit of this emiotut 
monl?. that he records many miracles per- 
formed by others but not a siflgle one by 
himself. * 

Alcuin was a naftve of Yoikshire, amf 
contemporary of Bede. His reputation as 
a polemic procured him an invitation from 
the Emperor Charlemagne, under whose 
auspices he wrote seven volumes of con- 
troversial divinity, levelled principally 
against tho heretical opinions of Felix, 
Bishop of Urgel. He- is also the author 
of poems, ami elementary treatises on the 
sciences. Most of his writings are yet 
extant, and are distinguished for liveliness 
and elegance. 

w Ajser is celebrated* as the instructor, 
companion, and biographer of Alfred. He 
is said to have assist&l this prince in 
founding #i« university of Oxtfcrd, and to 
have been professor of grammar there. 
He survived Alfred, and is mentioned m 
•his will as Bishop of SlUerborne. His 
death took place in 909. 

Gildas, a British ecclesiastic and his- 
torian of the sixth century. He was the 
son of a Welsh prince, .and supposed to 
have tfcen educated at the famous monas- 
tery of Bangor. Tho chronicle of the 
Kings of Britain, called 4 Brut TnsIIio,' 
and a satire against the* Saxon invaders, 
have been ascribed to him. 

Alfred the Great, St. Dunstan, Johannes 
Scotus, and Elfric the gratnumnun, may 
be reckoued among the learned men of the 
Anglo-Saxon era. 
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The Conquest is remarkable by not only having altered the or dy of suc- 
cession, but effected important changes in the laws and institutions of the 
kingdqpi. Harold, the reigning sovereign, had been chosen king in pre- 
ference to Edgar Etheling, a feeble-minded prince, but the rightful heir in 
the Saxon line. William of Normandy claimed the crown as a gift from 
Edward the Confesso^ anS considered his rival an usurper. Whether a, 
grant of the crown was ever made by Edward has bee$ disputed with great 
plausibility ; at all events, the title of Harold, resting on the choice of the 
nobility and clergy, seems to havcphccn derived from as legitimate a source 
as that of the N&rman, and equally valid with the title of many of his 
predecessors : for under the Saxons the succession to the crown was not 
hereditary ; ?t was sometimes couferjypd by the suffrages of the Witan, some- 
times it was a testamentary grail ff from the preceding king, and not unfre- 
quftitly the prize of successful intrigue, or superior personal endowments. 

Although the great battle of Hastings terminated in the death of Harold, 
it was far from effecting the prompt submission of the kingdom ; and the 
succeed ve risings of tkc people, and the severities to which the Normans 
resorted, stiow how slowly, ami* with what difficulty their authority was 
established. The natural fierceness of the Conqueror seems to have been 
heightened by the staff?! made against foreign aggression, and the institu- 
tion of the curfew, "and the ravages to which he subjected the northern 
counties, sufficiently attest that there was no extreme of despotism which 
the veMmsnt and politic mind of William could devise that he did not 
employ to perfect the entire subjugation of the country'. Speaking of the 
king’s inuption into the north, William of Malmesbury, who lived sixty 
years after, says# that u from York to Durham not an inhabited village 
remained. Eire, slaughter, and desolation made it a vast wilderness, 
which it continues to this day 1 ” The consequences of this military 
execution seem to have bet n as frightful as those which tracked the retreat 
of Napoleon from Moscow. 

Except the farmer conquest England by the Saxons, who, from 
peculiar circumstances, proceeded to exterminate tjc natives, it would be 
difficult ts find in history • revolution more destructive, or attended with 
a more complete subjection of the ancient inhabitants. Contumely was 
added to oppression ; and thcAiufortujiatc native# were universally reduced 
to such a stifte c5’ meanness and poverty, that for ages the English name 
became a term of reproach ; and several generation! elapsed before one 
single family of Saxo 1 * pedigree was .aised to any considerable honours, or 
could so much as attain the rank ofbgron of the realm. An attempt was 
even made to abolish the English language ; and for that purpose William 
ordered that in all schools throughout the kingdom the youth should be 
instructed in 4he French tongue ; a practice continued from custom till 
the reign erf Edward III., anu which has never indeed been totally dis- 
continued. The pleadings in the supreme courts of judicature were in 
French ; the deeds were often drawn in the same language ; the laws 
were composed in that idiom; no other tongue was used at court; it 
became thfc language of all fashionable society ; and the English them- 
selves, ashamed of their own country, affected to excel in this foreign 
dialect. 

Nothing more strikingly evinces the entire humiliation of the people, 
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and the subversion of the free institutions introduced by the Saxons for 
the protection of civil rights, than •the formation of the New Forest in 
.violation of every principle of justice and humanity. The Normans, as 
well as indent Saxons, were passionately fond of the chase, and none 
more so than the Conqueror. Not content with those large forests which 
former king* possessed in all parts of England, he resolved to make% new 
forest near winchester, the usual place of his residence. For that purpose 
he laid waste the country for an extent of thirt^ymiles, expelled the inha- 
bitants from their houses, seized their property, demolished thirty-six 
churches, besides convents, and made the sufferers no compensation for 
the. injury. At the same time he enacted new laws, by which he pro- 
hibited all his subjects from hunting in # any of his forests, and ordained 
the most dreadful penalties for their violation. The killing of a deer or 
boar, or even a hare, was pfitnished with the loss of the delinquent’s eyes ; 
and that, too, at a time when the killing a man could ht atoned for by 
paying a moderate fine or composition. , * 

The revenues of the Conqueror were very great. He held as crown 
mods 1422 manors, besides abundance of farms and lands in Middlesex, 
Shropshire, and Rutlandshire. His fixed anmwl income, exclusive of 
fines, escheats, reliefs, and other casual profits, was computed at 44K),0t>0/. ; 
a sum which will appear incredible, if the® circumstances of the times «?e 
considered, A pound in that age contained three* times the height of 
silver that it does now, and the same weight of silver wjmld purchase Bear € 
ten times more of the necessaries of life. The revenue, therefore, of W il- ' 
liam would be equal, at least, to ni»e or ten millions at present ; # aad m 
he had idler fleet nor army to support, (the former being onW an occa- 
sional expense, and the latter being maintained, without any charge to 
him, by his military vassals,) we must thence conclude, that no emperor 
or prince, in any age or nation, can be compared' to th£ Conqueror for 
riches and income. 

Two legal revolutions occurred, or were completed, in this reign, which 
require to he noticed^ namely, the separation of the ecclesiastical from 
the civil judicature, and the introduction or cofupletiop of the feudal 
system. William divided all the lands? titth very; few exceptions besides 
the royal demesnes, iifto baronies; these baronies were Again let out to 
knights or vassals, who paid the lord the same tub mission in peadfc or war 
which h ' himself paid to his sovereign. The whftlfe kingdefh contained , 
about 70U chief tenants, # and 60,21 ft knight®’- fees ; $t>ne*Qf jjic natives 
were admitted into the first rank, but were glad to be received into the 
second, and thus be the dependants of some powerful Neirmah. 

The condition of the body of the people was not affected by ilie changes 
made in the relations of the territorial proprietary. Along with the estates 
were transferred to the Normans the serfs, who cultivated them, and there 
is reason to believe that their number was increased rather than diminished 
by the Conquest. Many of the English, * who had formefly been free, 
having been taken prisoners at the battle of Hastings, or in some of the 
subsequent revolts, were reduced to slavery, and thought themselves happy 
if they preserved their lives, though they lost their freedom. 

It only remains to remark that there was now uniformity of religion in 
the island. Paganism had been virtually extirpated, and the Normans, 
English, and all the other nations of Britain had long before this period 
embraced Christianity. f 
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EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


1066. William, natural f son of Robert 
Duke of Normandy, by a tanner § daugh- 1 
ter, claims the crown of England. 

Sep* % B. Lands at Pevensey in Sussex, 
with a line army, to makegood his pre- 
tensions. ^ 

Do#. 14; Decisive battle ofsilastinga, in 
which King lipoid is %lain. The exact 
site of this great conflict was Sen lac, an 
eminence nine miles from Hastings, open 
to the. south, and covered behind tjy a 
wood. 

' JDb c. 55. "William, in the midst of a 
great tumult, is crowned at Westminster. 

. Better to seciq^ the obedience of the 
Londoners, lie grants them a charter of 
privileges ; it is in Saxon, and runs thus : 

William the king salutes William the 
bishop and Godfrey the portreve, and all 
the burgesses within Londo^ both French 
and Rngli^i. And I declare that 1 grant 
you to be all law-worthy as you were in 
the days of King Edward; and I grant 
that every* child shall t^his father’s heir 
m after his fathers’ days; and I will not 
puffer any person to no you wrong. God 
keep you.” 

1067. •V£ilHam erects Battle Abbey to 
commemorate his great victory over H arold, 
and exempts it from episcopal jurisdiction. 
Forts erected in London, Norwich, Win- 
chester, Hereford* Hastings, and Dover, 
and garrisoned with Normans to keep pos- 
session of the kingdom. 

Sejit. 20. The English disarmed, and 
their militia broken ; the care of the king- 
dom committed by the king to his uterine 
brother Odo, Bish#p*)f Bayeux, and Fit z- 
osbern, Earl of Hereford; he returns to 
Normandy, and Meanwhile the people are 
oppressed* by his lieutenants, fhwh occa- 
sions several •insurrections. Eustace of 
Boulogne lands at Dover, at the jpvitation 
of the.KngliHh, $ki November, to redresg* 
their grievances ; he is defeated, and other 
at tempt s’ at revolt prove abortive. 

Dec. 6. William returns to England and 
prevents a revolt. 

1068. April 3. Re-establishes tjffe tax of 
Danegelt, which occasioned an opposition 
at Exeter, where the mother of the late 
King Harold lived; he besieges the city 
in person, and forces it to capitulate ; he 
tmilt' a strong citadel there, and garrisons 
%itfMroops. In Exeter tho king passed 
Mg Easter, and the queen repairing thither 
was crowned the Whitsuntide following, 
t as ties erected this year at Nottingham, 
York, Lincoln, Huntingdon Cambridge, 
and' Durham. The people compelled to 
deliver up their arms, and at the ringing 


of the curfew bell at eight every evening 
obliged to put out ‘their fire an# lights. 

1069. The lands of England distributed 
among the Normans; insurrections occa- 
sioned thereby, especially in the north, 
and 7000 of the king’s forces slain. Ab a 
place of greater safety, queen Matilda re- 
tires to Normandy. The Scots, in favour 
of Edgar Ktheling, advance as far as York, 
where they slew .3000 Normans, but were 
defeated by the king, who laid waste the 
country north of the Humber: so great 
was the desolation, that the towns were un- 
inhabitedfand the lands uncultivated fgr 
nine years, which occasioned a severe* 
famine in that part of the kingdom. 

Sept. 7. The Danes land at Dover and 
Sandwich, hut are repulsed; re-land in 
Suffolk and commit great ravages, but are 
defeated. They next proceeded »to the 
Humber, where they were joined by the 
Scots. 

Sept. 18. The Norman garrison bums 
the city of York. 

Dec. 25. William keeps his Christmas 
at York, and in the same year was again 
crowned at Winchester. 

1070. The king quarters his troops upon 
religious houses, compelling the monks to 
find them necessaries. He compels the 
bishops and abbots, possessed of baronies, 
to exchange tlitur tenure, and in lieu of se- 
cular servitude, to hold them by knight# 
service or military tenure. The abbey of 
St. Alban’s despoiled of .its riches by the 
king. The English made another attempt, 
under Edgar Ktheling, to regain their li- 
berties, upon which ihe king negotiated, 
and swore to observe the laws of ihe Con- 
fessor ; but thly were no sooner dispersed, 
than their persons and estates were seized. 
Edgar fled into Scotland 

107!. Another attempt at insurrection 
by Herewarcl, Morear and others in the 
isle of Ely. Heyward, after a skilful and 
pertinacious resistance, submits to William. 
He was the last Englishman who made a 
stand for the independence of his country. 

1072. The king marches against Scot- 
land. Malcolm submits, consenting to take 
the oath of fealty and do homage: of- 
fenders on both sides ire pardoned. The 
jurisdiction of the archbishop of Canterbury 
over the archbishop of York confirmed at 
a national synod* 

1073. William embarks for Normandy 
With a great army, to recover some towns 
which the French king had t » surprised. 
Edgar Ktheling repairs to the King in 
Normandy voluntarily, and* makes his 
sulimssion, whereupon he is received into 
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favour, and allowed a pound of silver a day* 
William refuses to take aa oath of fealty 
to the pope for the crown of England. • 

1075. Some Norman lords dissatisfied 
with the regards they have received, and 
offended with the haughty carriage of Wil- 
liam, raise a rebellion in his absence ; 
being defeated, Waltheof, who was privy 
to, but not participant in, the insurrection, 
was beheaded the following year. He was 
the first English nobleman so put to death’, 
and the only one executed in this reign. 
Great cruelties -exercised toward the Eng- 
lish ; the hands and feet of some cut off, 
and the eyes of many others burnt out. 
From this time the English enjoyed scarco 
any lands or honours, but what tfiey held 
of the Norman lords upon their own terms. 

By the eighth canon of a council held at 
London, it is decreed, “ that the bones of 
dead animals shall not 1)6 hung up to drive 
away the pestilence from cattle ; and that 
sorcery, soothsaying, divination, and such 
works of the devil shall not. tie practised.” 
The same council regulated episcopal pre- 
cedency, by ordaining that every prelate 
should rank according to priority of con- 
secration, except those who by ancient 
custom had particular privileges annexed 
to their dioceses. 

1076. A great earthquake in England, 
and a frost i.i'tu the beginning of Novem- 
ber to April following. 

William visits his Norman dominions, 
and returns the followiug year. 

1077. The king's boo Robert rebels 

in Normandy, wounds and defeats his fa- 
ther, and brings him to terms. A great 
fire in London. % 

1078. William laid the foundation of 
the Tower of London. 

1079. The Scots harass the north of 
England, which occasioned Wf 11 lam’s build- 
ing Newcastle. 

J 080. Walcher, bishop of Durham, sus- 
pected of cl ."living at the murder of 
Liulph,.an English nobleman, is burnt by 
the populace in a church. ^ general sur- 
vey of England, called Domesday Book, in 
imitation of the roll of Winton, made by 
order of king Alfred. 

1081. Incursions are made by the Welsh, 
but are soon suppressed. 

1082. Odo, bishop of Bayeux, and bro- 
ther of the king, aspires to the papacy : he 
is arrested by William himself, and was kept 
close prisoner till the death of the king. 

1084. William levies a tax of nix roil* 
lings upon every hide of land, which was 
three times as much Us it used lo be. * 

1085. New Forest, in Hampshire, dis- 
peopled., The king visits Normandy, 
Queen Matilda dies. 

England threatened with an in vast rtf 
from Denmark. William returns, and the 


Danish invasion dropped. William kept Ids 
Christmas at Gloucester. 

1086. In his last expedition against the 
French king, - William burnt the city of 
Mantes. Heights his son Henry, to whom 
he obliges his nobles to take a fresh oath of 
fidelity. The summer of this year wm re- 
markably wet and tempestuous? it occa- 
sioned a total failure of the harvest, and 
in the winter* fatal disease attacked one- 
half of the inhabitants. 

1087. In the last year of William’s 
reign, almost all the chief cities of England 
were burnt, and the greatest part of .Lon- 
don, with the cathedral of fit. Paul. 

Sept. 9. The king dies in the sixty-first 
year of his age, and the twenty-first of his 
reign, at Hermeutrudc, # a village near 
RouedJ and was buried at Caen in Nor- 
mandy, in a monastery of which be WaS 
the founder ; but a delay was occasioned by 
the proprietor of the bind, who demanded 
payment for it ^ of ore he would suffer the 
corpse to be interred. s 


MISCBIXANIES. • 

The Normans brought in a new way of 
creating knights, and The use seals and 
witnesses in deeds and instruments.. Before 
that time, or at least before the # r#ign of 
Edward the Confessor, the parties only set 
down their names, with a cross before them. 

Trial by battle was introduced. 

Shrewsbury monastery and Norwich ca- 
thedral built. 

William brought the Jews from Rouen 
to inhabit England. 

It may be doubted whether the custom 
of covering up fires about* sunset in sum- 
mer. mid about eight •unlock in winter, 
was mnoduccd by William as a mark of 
the subjection of the English. The cus- 
tom prevailed in France, Spain, Ifkly and 
Scotland, and was intended aswi precaution 
against fire$, which were then very frequent 
and fatal, when so many hbuset were built 
of wood. 

A library was esteemed so essential to a 
monastery, that it became a proverb, — « A 
convent without a library is' like a castle 
without A armory * Twenty-five years 
after the conquest the library of Groyland 
Abbey consisted of 200 volumes, of which 
300 were^ery large, * 

The Domesday, or Book of Judgment, 
which was compiled m this reign, and do- 
posited in the Exchequer, is still preserved^' 
It is, in two volumes. Tbefirst is a larg#^ 
folio of vellum, in 382 double pages, writ- 
ten in a small .character, and contains 
thirty-one counties, beginning with Kent 
a»>d ending with Lincolnshire. The other 
is a quarto volume of 450 double pages hj 
a large character, but contains only dhe 
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counties of Essex, Norfolk and Sussex, 
There is no description of the four norther# 
counties, and the monks evaded making 
accurate returns of the alfbey lands. The 
object of the survey was, doubtless, fiscal, 
and intended to preserve the rights of the 
crown, which the Norman lords, though 
they tyrannised over the natives, were 
prompt enough to encroach upon. It was 
Conducted by commissioner!* consisting of 
earls 'and bishops, who^unlmoned juries in 
every hundred, out of all orders of persons, 
from the baron down to the lowest farmer. 
Their inquiries wore directed to the#xtent 
of each estate, its ’division into arable land, 
meadow, pasture and wood ; the names of 
the owners, tenants, and subtenants, the 
number of inhabitants, and their couditjou, 
whether free or servile ; the value of the 
fchole, whether the owner was in debt, and 
t^jp amount of land-tax paid before and 
since the conquest. The returns were 
transmitted to a board sitting at W mches- 
ter#by vi^iom they were* digested and ar- 
ranged. In 1767, in consequence ^f an ad- 


dress of the House of Lords, directions 
were given for the publication, among 
other records, of the Domesday survey. . 
It was not, however, till 1770 that the 
work was actually commenced. It was 
completed in 1783, having been ten years 
in passing through the press. — Cooper, on 
the Records* 207. 

.king’s issue. 

. 1. Hubert, his eldest son, to whom he 
gave the dukedom of Normandy ; 2. Wil- 
liam, surnamed the Miser, who died 1128; 
3. Richard, who was killed in the New Fo- 
rest ; 4. William Rufus, to whom lie gave the 
kingdom of Kngland ; 5. Henry, who suc- 
ceeded W illiam on the throne of England ; 
6. Cicely, his eldest daughter, who died a 
nun j 7. Constance, married to Alan earl of 
Brittany ; 8. Alice, contracted to king Ha- 
rold. but died unmarried ; 9. A del a, married 
to Stephen earl of Blob, by wlknn she had 
Stephen king of England; 10. Agatha, 
who died unmarried, though betrothed to 
the king of Galltcia. 


* WILLIAM II. A. D. 1087 to 1100. 

The delinquent character of this prince leaves little room for eulogy. In 
his government he was violent and arbitrary, and as prodigal in the expen- 
diture as rapacious in the exaction of his revenue. Without conscience, 
honour, or faith, he was neither religious, clmste, nor temperate ; and is 
accused of denying a Providence. The clergy, however, who were the only 
historians, are supposed to have painted William Rufus blacker than he 
mlly was, in revenge for his enmity towards them. Ilis courage was un- 
doubted, and he was exempt from superstition in an age remarkable for its 
blind dcvotioi* tp the priesthood. 

The great event of the rci£n*\vas the crusades.. Actuated by a generous 
but mistaken zeal, all Europe united as one mar/ co rescue the holy sepul- 
chre from Infidel profanStifln. England was less infected with the frenzy 
than any European country, which is ascribe^ to the character of the king, 
who made the romantic chivalry of the East a theme for perpetual raillery. 

While the influence of the clergy was unbounded in urging the great 
movement of the crusade, they appear to have been wholly powerless in 
a matter of much smaller import. It was the fashion in this age, both 
among men and women, throughout Europe, to give an enormous length 
to the shoes, to draw the ioc to it sharp point, and to fix to it a bird’s bill, 
or some such ornament, turned upwards, and which was often sustained by 
gold or silver chains tied to*he knee. The ecclesiastics took exception to 
the long toe, wdiich they said was an attempt to parody the Scripture, where 
it is affirmed that no man can add a cubit to his stature ; and they declaimed 
against it with great vehemence, anrl assembled councils end synods, who 
actually' condemned the long toe as a profane device to bring the word, of 
God into disrepute. But such are the strange contradictious 11 of human 
nature, that though the clergy, at that time* could overturn thrones, and 
had authority to send above a million men on their errand to the deserts 
of Asia, they could never prevail against long- toed shoes. 



WILLIAM It A* D# 1087 io 1100. * & 

EVENTS ANP OCCURRENCES. 

1087* William, sumamed the Red from castrated, and have hie eyes put out* It 
the colour oHhis hair, which the monks was the first judicial trial toy single combat* 
translated Rufus, succeeded to the crown 1096. Anselm, a Norman abbot, made 
of England by the nomination of his father, Archbishop of Canterbury. The ting 
and the influence of Lanfranc, Archbishop seises hisr revenues, and detains them m 
of Canterbury. his own hands, foy acknowledging Rope 

Sept. 26. Proclaimed add crowned at Urban. ^ 4 _ 

Westminster. Robert mortgager his duefcy of Nor- 

1088. Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, uncle of mandy to his brother William for 10,000 

.William, aided by several of the nobility, marks, to enable him to engage in the first 
rises in arms against him, in favour of his holy Wtir undertaken by the Christian 
eldest brother Robert, but they are sub- princes, with 300,000 med, at the instiga- 
dued. tion of the pope and Peter the Hermit 

An earthquake in London. The king visited Normandy,. where he 

A great scarcity this year, and corn not keptdii^Christmas, and returned the spring 
ripe till the end of November. following. 

1089. The king embarked for Nor- 1097. A council of the states convened* 
mandy, and made war upon his brother at Windsor to consult upon the reduction 
Robert ; they come to a treaty, wherein it of the Welsh, which was accomplished^ 

is agreed, among other things, .that the 1098. England; Buttered greatly by a 
survivor should enjoy both England and scarcity, and inclenffent seasons • • 

Normandy. Conan, a wealthy citizen of Feb. 1$ London-bridge carried aw ay, by 
Rouen, having engaged to betray it to the floods, and a new one butlt by ^public * 
William, w s thrown from the top of a tax. • % 

tower by Prince Ilenry July. The Tower encompassed with a wall 

A new survey of England made, and Westminster-hall burit by WiUuun Rufus, 

heavy taxes levied, which occasioned great 27^ feet long, and 74 broad, 
disturbances. 1099. The king passed the greatesf part 

1091. William returned to England, -and df the year in Normandy ; he returned to 

Ilenry, Ins brother, was forced to wander England, Dec. 7, and kept his Christmas 
without a residence. in Westminster-hall. 

1092. Malcolm, King of Scotland, re- Robert, Duke of Normandy, engages in 
paired to William, in person* to require a the holy war. 

redress of grievances, and was treated by 1100. A great inundation of the sea, 
William with contempt, which made him which overflowed the lands of Godwin* 
return to Scotland in indignation, and in- Earl of Kent. 

duced him to raise an army. Ho was July f>. Jerusalem taken by storm by 
killed at the siege of Alnwick, as also his the Crullers, and 40,000 Shracens put to 
son, and three days after Queqp Margaret the swoni ; Robert, Duke Normandy, 
died of grief. offered to be made king thereof, whigh he 

William rebuilt Carlisle; it had been refuses. • * 
laid in ruins 210 years belore by the North- Aug. 2, The king, hunting* in New 
men. ^ • Forqpt, was killed by an arrow shot at a 

1093. William passed over to Nor- stag hy his bow-bearer, Sir \faltef Tyrrel, 
mandy with a powerful army : he soon a Norman knight, in the forty-fourth year 
after sent to England for a reinforcement, of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign, 
and was furnished with 10,000/., a sum He was buried at St. S within’ s at W in- 
equal to 200,000/. ;iow t with which he chqster, and as he never was married left 
bribed the King of France to his interest, no legitimate issue. 

and soon after returned to England to pup- The king, at the time of his death, had 
press an insurrection in W ales. the archbishopric of Canterbury^, the bisho- 

1094. This year was remarkable for the pries of \^jn Chester and Salisbury, and 

great mortality of man and beast. twelve abbeys in his hands ; and, in his 

1095. Robert de Mowbray, Roger- de reign, disposed of the bishoprics and mo- 
Lacey, and other Norman lords, conspired nasteries to those that bid most for them, 
against Rufus; hut the dispatch of the 

king frustrated the conspirators. The misckilaniks, 

Count d*Eu denied his participation in the The ton.D of William Rufus, of grey 
plot, and, to justify himself, fought, in the marble, somewhat raised from the ground, 
presence of .the court at Windsor, a duel, may still be seen in the middle of the choir 
with Geoffrey Bainard, who accused him/ of Winchester Cathedral* During tho 
Being worsted, he was condemned to be Civil Wars, in the reign of Charles L, the 
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parliamentarians broke open his monu- 
ment, but they found only the dust of tffe 
king, some relics of cloth of gold, a large 
gold ring, and a chalice of silver, 

The celebrated sand-bank overflowed in 
thi^ reign runs parallel to the coast for 
three leagues, at about two leagues and a 
half distance, and affords # great protection 
to that capacious road«the Downs. It was 
formerly a tract of jfrounu belonging to 
Godwin, E*rl of Kent, lather of King 
Harold, and which afterwards being given 
to the monastery of St. Augustine, at Can- 
terbury, the abbot neglected to leep in 
repair the wall that defended it from the 
sea, and the whole tract was inundated, 
leaving those sands on which so many 
ships have beefc wrecked. a • 


Westminrier-hall, built by Rufus, was 
originally intended for a place of. royal 
entertainment. Richard II. accommodated 
10,000 persons within its irtlls ; and it is 
still used for coronation fAsts. Parlia- 
ments have frequently been held beneath 
its roof, and it was the court of justice 
where the king presided in person. In 
this hall Charles I. was tried and con- 
demned to be beheaded. It has been oc- 
casionally fitted up for the trial of peers, 
and persons impeached by the Commons. 
At other times it forms a promenade for 
lawyers and suitors during the sittings of 
the adjoining courts. The thorough repair 
and restoration of the interior of this famous 
building was completed in 1836. 


# ^ # •HENRY I. A.p. 1100 to 1135. 

• The character of the first H8nry was not unstained by the vices of the age, 
# but he had manja redeeming virtues. He was learned, courageous, and 
accomplished ; ^ind, moreover, possessed a powerful capacity in both civil 
„ and military affairs. Ilis superior eloquence and judgment would have 
given him an ascendant had he been born in a private station ; and 
his personal bravery would have procured him respect, though it had been 
less supported by art and policy. By his great progress in literature he 
acquired the name of Bcauclerc, or the scholar ; but his application to 
sedentary pursuits abated nothi ng of the vigilance and activity oi his 
government; and though the learning of that age was better fitted to 
Corrupt than improve the understanding, his natural good sense preserved 
itself untainted from the prevalent superstition atid pedantry. 

The powej |nd inlluence of the clergy were in their meridian, and the 
see of Rome interfered witlFSVery European pptertatc in the government 
of his dominions. On the subject of investitu/es and homage there were 
violent disputes betwixt Henry and the pope. Before bishops took pos- 
session o£ their dignities, they had to pass through two ceremonies : they 
received from the hand or the kjng a ring and crozier, as symbols of their 
office, and this was called their investiture ; ihgy also made the accus- 
tomed feudal submission to the prince as their superior, which was called 
their homage . On both these points there was a long contest bbtwixt 
Henry and his holiness. «The king said he would sooner lose his crown 
than part with his right of investiture ; and the pontiff said he would 
sooner lose his head than allow him t6 retain it. It was only under the 
fear of eternal punishment, and of a rebellion of his subjects in case of 
longer obstinacy, that the king consented to adjust the dispute by aban- 
doning the claim of, investiture, but retaining the homage. , 

The celibacy of the clergy was also a subject much agitated. Priests 
were'forbidden to marry, or, if married, to lie with their wives. But these 
attempts to prohibit marriages only gave rise to more flagitious offences, 
and the pope’s Wjgate being* detected in bed with a courtesan, after de- 
claiming against the enormity of clergymen having wives, the canons 
against priestly nuptials were less enforced than ever. 
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.The provisions of a charter granted by Henry were confined entirely 
to the nobles and clergy. It conceded to the former the right to marry 
their daughters without the king’s leave, provided it ^as not to the enemies 
of the state! It also made a standard of weights and measures, and con- 
tained new regulations as to inheritance, but it soon fell so much into 
neglect, .that in the following century, when the barons, who had heard an 
obscure tradition of Henry’s charter, desired to mike it the model of the 
great charter which they exacted from King Jobft, they could with diffi- 
culty find a copy of it in the kingdom. ? • 

Some part of the taxes was paid in money, but from the scarcity of 
coin it must have been to a trifling extgijf. The crown revenues were 
principally collected in kind, and, from the difficult communication betwixt 
different parts of the country, was an operation not easily performed- 
This was the reason why tjie king held his court at various parts of the 
kingdom; for his subjects being unable # t<* bring their produce, he Went 
among them to fetch it ; sojourning with his household in different part# 
of liis dominions until he had consumed the amount of contribution. U 
partook of the simplicity of the pastoral ages ; when the monarch, like the 
patriarchs of old, was constantly changing his abod? t(* find subsistence /or 
his flock. 

Whether parliaments originated in this reign is doubtful. HoJJ inched* 
and Mee^ say that parliament was first summoned ft, Salisbury in th& 
sixteenth year of this king ; but Sir Walter Raleigh, in 4iis 6 Treatise on 
the Prerogative, * says it was the eighteenth. Lord Bacon asks, — “ Where * 
were the “Commons before the reign oT Henry I. ? ” — from which it may 
be inferred Jiat, in his opinion, they began in this reign. But the germ of 
this assembly can hardly be traced with certainty, it being probable that 
parliaments, general councils, or some institution of analogous character, 
is as old as the monarchy ; since the government would hardly ever be 
administered by the king alone*, without the aid of the more powerful and 
intelligent of his lieges. * • 


EVENTS AND OCClJJigENCES. • * 


MOO. Henry, youngest son of Wil- 
liam I., upon the death. of his brother 
Rufus, reput ed to Winchester, and seized 
the royal tiei, ■•ue, by which mea»s he pro- 
cured himself to he recognized King of 
England : Hubert, his eldest brother, being 
then upon his voyage from the holy lan«L 
4ug, 5. Crowned on Sunday at West- 
minster, by Maurice, Bishop of London. 

He restored to the English the liberty of 
using fire and candle by night, and con- 
firmed the laws of the Confessor He re^ 
stored to the church her rights and pos- 
sessions, and recalled Archbishop Anselm, 
Nov, 1 L Married Matilda, the daughter 
of Malcolm, King of Scotland, by Miftga* 
ret his wife, sister to Edgar Ethel ing^ and 
daughter of Edward, son of Edmund Iron* 
side ; by whjch lie hoped to strengthen his 
title to the crown of England. She was 
Crowned at Westminster. 

MOL Duke Robert, being returned froti 
the holy land, raised an army, with which 


he made a descent at Portsmouth, and 
claimed thfc cflqwn of Euglaud au hfe birth- 
right. He came to a treaty afterwards 
with llenrp, wherein it was .awed that 
Iftwiry should enjoy the Iftngimm for his 
life, paying Robert annually 3000 marks; 
that Robert should enjoy Normandy; and 
that the survivor should succeed both to 
the kingdom and duchy. 

*1102. Archbishop Anselm excommuni- 
cated the married clergy. * 

1103, Robert visits England, fend gives 
up his pension, of which he s/bon repented, 
and retired to Normandy in disgust. 

1105. Henry makes waf upon Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, and went in person 
against him, 

1 106. Sept, 27 , He takes the duke prL 
soner, reduces all Normandy to his obedi- 
ence, and if is sa$l ordered Robert’s eyes 
to be put out. 

1 107. Henry returned in triumph to 
England, and called an assembly of his 
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states At Windsor, where ha issued a severe 
edict against coiners, and abolished tl& 
custom of seizing on wrecks on the coast J 
he also made a regulation of weights and 
measures; hut, at the same time revived the 
odious tax of Daneplt, 

W0$. Henry visited Normandy, to frus- 
trate the schemes of the French court. 

\ 1100. Henry befrothp his daughter Ma- 
' tilda, then Jn her eighth ^ar, to the em- 
peror Henry 9 V. e 

•The bishopric of Ely founded out of 
Lincoln, and Hervey, Bishop of Bangor, 
the first bishop. e 

’ The king returned to England about 
Whitsuntide, and held a general council of 
the states, when he laid a tax of three shil- 
lings upon every hide of land, ^raising 
near 824,0004 as a portion for his daughter 
Matilda. 

# 1110* Arts and sciences taught again 
in the university of Cambridge. 

The. Princess Matilda emit over to her 
hu«ban4 f 

1111. Henry went to Normandy to sup- 
•press a jevolt* 

# 1112. A plague in England. 

1113. The king^ plants colonies of Fle- 
mings in Wales. 

Jnly. Henry returned to England. 

Wofcaster City and Castle burnt. 

1114. Henry suppressed u disturbance 
on the borders of Wales, and soon after 
Went again into Normandy, and got bis 
eldest son Willfttn recognized as his suc- 
cessor in his Norman dominions. 

1115. The king returned to England, 
a$d called a council of 1 he states at West- 
minster. 

1116. Another council called, and his 

son William ifckfiiowledged for suc- 

cessor, after c i^hieh he returned to Nor- j 
raandy. This meeting of the nobility is by 
some reckoned the first parl&ufbut. 

1117. Hath and Peterborough cities 

burnt. r . 

]118. (Jueeif Matilda died. * 

1119. May 1. Battle of Brenville, in 
which Henry obtained a great victory over 
the French m Normandy. 

1120. AW. 26. Prince William, wi^h 
Richard and Mary, other two o f the king s 
children, and their attendants, to the num- 
ber of 180, were shipwrecked and lost, in 
their return Yrom Normandy : a^tcr which 
accident the king was never seen to laugh.' 

1121. Jan. 29. Henry married Adelicia, 
daughter of Godfrey, the first duke of 
JLouvaing* 

The Welsh made an incursion into 
Cheshire, where they committed many ra- 
vages, and burnt several castles, against 
whom Ileniy went, hut not meeting* suc- 
cess, he made a peace with them. 

Gloucester burnt 


Carlisle walled* 

1122. The order of knights templars 

founded. 

Henry returned to England, but fresh 
troubles breaking out in N organdy obliged 
him to go thither again. 

Earthquakes, in Gloucestershire, Wor- 
cestershire, and Somersetshire. 

May 19. Lincoln nearly destroyed by 
fire. 

1123. Woodstock park made, being the 
first in England. 

1124. War declared against, France. 
lV A great deoxthwn England. 

Henry prevented a revolt in Normandy. 

) 125. The pope’s legate arrived m 
England, and passed several rigorous 
carious against married priests, hut was 
obliged to quit the nation precipitately, 
for having been caught in b,ed with a com- 
mon prostitute the same day he had cele- 
brated mass. 

Another insurrection in Normandy, which 
the king suppressed, and brought great 
part of his prisoners to England the year 
following. 

The money having been much debased 
by the frauds of the persons to whom the 
license to com in the principal boroughs 
had been farmed out, fifty of them are 
summoned before the bishop of Salisbury, 
the treasurer. Forty-six are condemned to 
lose the right hand or eyefc, <and he cas- 
trated. 

1126. The empress Matilda returned to 
England. 

Dec. 25. The nobility swear fealty to 
Matilda, the emperor’s widow, and the 
king’s only daughter, upon whom Henry, 
having no other issue, has determined to 
settle the cron n. 

1127. Heprv called a great assembly of 
the states at Windsor, at which were pre- 
sent Stephen of Bologne, his nephew, 
(afterwards king,) and David, king of 
Scotland# 

Matilda married to the earl of Anjou, 
aged sixteen. * . 

112H. Henry invaded France with suc- 
cess, and concluded a peace.- 

Disturbances in Normandy, in favour of 
William, a son of duke Robert, but he lost 
his life at the siege of Alost. 

1129. Henry returned to England, and 
altered the revenue of his demesne lands 
from kind to specie. 

1 130. Henry kept his Easter at Wood- 
sto&, and soon after went over to Nor- 
mandy; he had an interview with pope 
Innocent II., and visited his daughter 
Matilda, who living unhappyriwith her hfiji- 
band, he brought her to England with him. 
£ The barons renew their bath to Matilda. 

April 3. She was married again to 
Geoffrey Plantageaet, earl of v Anjou, in 
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Henry’s presence, which displeased the 
nobles* * >* " ?p 

Bochesier burnt 

1131. The king*helfl a great council of 
the states atlN orthamptou, when they re- 
newed their oaths to Matilda^ j. * 

1132. A*great part of London destroyed 

by a fire. * 8 

1133. JThe bishopric of Carlisle was 

founded by bishop AtheJwolph ; himself 
being the first bishop. r * ** 

March. The empress Matilda has a sou 
by her husband GeotfreyPlautagenet, after- 
wards Henry II* „ * 

The king again visited Normandy, and 
the day he embarked was remarkable for 
an eclipse of the sun and on ear tbquakc. 

1134. Duke filbert, the king’s eldest 
brother, died at Cardiff in Wales, at the 
age of eighty, having been a '"prisoner! 
28 years, with Mb eyes put out, and was 
buried at Gloucester. 

1135. The Welsh made incursions, and 
committed ravages. 

Jjec. 1. The king having nominated tne 
empress Matilda his successor, died in 
Normandy, of a surfeit with lampreys, in 
the sixty-eighth year of Jus age, and 
thirty-sixth of his leign, at Lyons, near 
Kouen ; be was embalmed and brought to 
England, and was buried at Reading. 

Henry was ihe first to bring progresses 
into vogue, during which excursions through 
the country, the tenants on his demesnes 
were compelled to supply him, gratis, with 
carriages and provisions. He first connected 
by navigation the Trent and Witham, seven 
miles. He founded the moeq^turies of Chi- 
chester, Dunstable and Reading. He held 
the first great council (which some call the 
first parliament), wherein the prohibiting 
pnests their wives and coneubfcies was con- 
sidered ; and the bishops and clergy granted 
to the king the correction of them for this 
offence; by wl ieh means he raised vast sums 
of money, compounding with the pfiests, for 
certain annual payments, to permit them the 
enjoyment of their wives an4 concubines. 

PUBLIC FOUNDATIONS. 

1081. Alwin Child, citizen of London, 


f ounded a monastery for Ckroiac monks St 
erdidndsey, dedicated to St. Saviour. „ 
1090. Afrune^the first hospitaller of St 
Bartholomew’s, built Crippk gate- church. 

1102. Rahere, the king’s minstrel, found- 
ed the priory of St. Bartholomew ; to which 
he afterwards annexed a hfippital for sick 
and infirm persons ; an# obtained for both 
fmtndatiphs many immunities, among which 
is mentioned Bartholomew fait for three 
days. • 

Jordan Bliset founded the priory of Clerk- 
enwell, for Benedictine nuns, in a field 
near Clerk’s well, oft tjie north side of 
London. 

Jordan Bliset also founded the priory of 
St. John at Jerusalem, for the Knights 
Tempi**. • 

1118. Queen Matilda built hospitals fo% 
lepers and maimed persons in St. Giles, 
Crippjegate. She also founded St. Cathe- 
rine's church and hospital, near the Tower; 
and built Bow-lWtdge and Channel- bridge, 
paving the way between them witlf gravel, 
and leaving manors and Wyggon miU to* 
keep the bridges in repair • 

TAXES *N T1«S 

In the sixth year of his reign, the king set 
aojum upon every parish church, and forced 
• he incumbent to pay it, to redeem his 
church. 

lie had also, during his whole reign, a 
constant annual tax of 12 d. upon every 
hide of land. 0 

He left 100,0002. of silver pennies, be- 
sides plate and jewels of great value. 

• 

kino’s issue. 

He had issue by Miftilja of Scotland, 
only oMMfcSon, named William, drowuOd iu 
hi* passage from Normandy.* 

He had alst^issue, one daughter, *called 
Matilda,- the empress, being fii^t married 
to the emperor, Henry IV., ami live na- 
turtl sons adll nine daughter. % 

Matilda’s second husband was Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, earl of Anjou, by whom she 
had Henry II., king of England, and two 
other sons, Jeffrey and William, who died 
without issge, 


STEPHEN. A.D. 1135 to#115L 

Tr» succession to the crown noj being regulated by any fixed principle, 
the decease of the sovereign was invariably followed by an interval of 
rapine and confusion. Till a new •king had ascended the throne, and 
received % homage of his subjects, it was assumed there could be no 
violation of “ the king’s peace ; 5> and in consequence of this mischievous 
doctrine the execution *of justice %s suspended, and the most lawless 
outrages committed with impunity.. The disorders which usually accom- 
panied a* demise of the crown were continued uninterruptedly during the 
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IS t . eRfn«| CIIB0»0L0O5^ ; 

whole of To *&cm p uBnjMed <%o|e Vwas tompelled 

to t* tile dfrfey «id twpilny, fcqtttJty 4»tjfuctive to hjs 

^WSSyNt W» P^Jranquim The |>i^^anM<lere<l them- 
sel^priUi^tf^ thtefr gakh^^f aliejiatic^ to* t&e «krri£ timy so JjKigMB tliey 

for their 

sdWwI^iPblaimed of Jprtifyin^tljfr dffifeei of coifftwg «nonc\ , 

<JC 1mki% aad ^erc^ing^frbei f^cliotipjrf ^sovereignty * Besides 
JtW* desolation wisirrg put of a, dispute \itle, tj^e country wa^ 

togged tiy^unceastfig baronial f^dda^^p Vhich 4he«$aobles, aided by their 
vassal^ and mercenary adventurers* ma3q war tfcpon each other with the 
utmost fuiy. pm mg these conflicts the condition o^the people was most 
jdeplorablp ; *#&» security either %r persons or property. The castles wtre 
so many dens of jobber*, Who sallied fortlf day and' night to commit spoil 
on the open cifuntiy, the .villages, and evert the cities; the Woods were 
infested witlf banditti; and tilth were the- dangers to #hich tlijp inha- 
faints were continually exposed that, on closing their doors a<£ night, it 
>jas customary to put up a short prater agau^t tineves and* plunderers. 

Tditure was frequently revolted to b> the failed brigands to cvtoit fiom 
the people the produce of their industry. ** Sortie,” says the Saxon Chio- 
ni?lei, %< they hanged up by the icet, and sinhLcd with foul srtioke; some 
■by the thumbs or by the Ifcard, and bung coats of mail on then feet. 
.The) p'ut them into dungeons with adders and snakes and toads. Many 
thousands tlity *voie out with hunger ” In ^short, the reign of Stephen 
was p condensation of all the evils of lawless power, — neither justice noi 
humanity; and the natuial result of such disorder was, the -cessation oi 
the aits of indubtiy the land was left unlillcd, and a grievous famine 
ensued, which 1 educed both the spoilci and the spoiled to desti- 
tution. * * * 


EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


113 r >. Stephen, thud son of Stop) in churches, vt.d on the 27th, the city of 
cad ot lllois, by Adekt the iomth daughnr Bath was nearly destroyed by fire 
of William I.st^king advantage ot ib»* 11JS. A conspiracy iv is fanned against 
empress Mhud’s (Matilda) ebweiidff^sui p- the Jong-, nvbchalf ot the ( mpi ess Maud, 
ed tne uowff, by the a*«ustariu of Ins Aug IL Battle ot the Maudard fought, 
hi oth A llear\, then bishop «i it uichestu, in winch Stephen defeats the Scots, soon 
and othci flieat men of Ins taction , though aftei the king wan aluiktd with a lethai g) , 
lmnself, and all the nobihh mtual and which tlpeatuiut his hie. 
temporal ,<tuul^\vorn to M md s succis^f »». 1134 . Sept 30 , The impress Maud ar- 

Det 22. Crowned at YV estminstei on St rmd m England, aud u general levolt m 
Stephen’s day, her 1 1 \ oui . 

1136 A great fire in London, from Aid- Stephen is at variance with the clergy, 

gate to St. Paul’s chinch; the bridge, 1140. Ills son Eustace married the 

which was of tunbei, was also^urnt, * French king’s sistci 

Stephen abolishes Danegelt for evei * Tin* war was earned on between Stephen 
David, kmg ol Scotland assembled a ana Maud, with various success, till the 
body of troGps m favour ot Maud, but en- beginning of the next )ear. 
tered into a treaty atter seizing Carlisle 1141. Feb 1. A battle fought between 
and Newcastle, winch he retamed, and the the forces of Maufi and of Stephen, when 
prince df Scotland did homage for them. tht la?tis taken prisoner and committed to 
There were no less than 1 500 strong Gloucester gaol in irons, 
fortresses in the kingdom Aprrf 7. Maud was declared queen, in a 

1137. Stephen reduces Normaftdy. national synod, and the natyon took oatl s 
A war with the Wtlsh, where the king’s . pi allegiance to her. 
troops were worsted. ^ Robert, earl of Gloucester, base brother 

June 3. Cathedral of llocbi ster burnt, Pro the empress, taken prisoner, whereupon 
as was also, the next day, the whole cityWf | king Stephen is released, and exchanged 
York, and its cathedral, with thirty-mine tor him. 
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1147.* The eflipraag leayl* 
kingdom. * . 2,T »* ** 


iM3. mtf. 
sieged in 
*theace on 
114J. A 
of Stepfe; 

1146. 1 
the ejpi 
counsel’ 


J 148- Stephen ip 
A new crusade underttMi.^ # 

1149. Henry, «0q of Jfie empress Maud,, 
arrives in England, uj endeavours t onc- 
eover his right, r* , ♦ * 

1151* He -marriel^lesnor, duchess of 
Aquitaine, "ene/of ffti . most considerable 
sovereigns of K^Jope, and who* six week 1 * 
before nf^d beenfepudiated by Lt^is VII., 
king of nttice, lor criminal commerce with 
her un«le, and for having stq^Hjfb to the 
embraces of a young Turk. * 

Stephen requires the arcl^ 
his eon Eustace, which he refiiSi 

11 W, Eustace, son of king Stephen, died. 
A pea& conceded between Stephen and 
Henry, whereir it was agreed, that Stephen 
should enjoy ihe crown during his hie, and 
Henry should succeed him ; and that the 
castles bitilt oy Stephen*! permission 
should be al| demolteho^ to the amount of 
110OA . j. < * 

Henry'^|teij^ r raq s ndy. 

1154. Oct^SijPb' Stephefif died at Canter- 
bury, in thu4n!mb } ear of his age, and 
the nineteenth* of his leign, and was bulled 
at Faversham abbey iu Kent, which he*j 
had founded. 4 * 

* Stephen's 

The wife Maud, daughter 

and hAr%PRbstace, earl of Boulogne, had 
issue three sons, Baldwin, jEustare, and 
William ; and two daughters, Mmul and 
Mary ; all of th<*ra died without issue. 

His natural c uldren were William, earl 
of Boulogne, and ulervase, abbot of West- 
minster. 

miscki.i.anieS, 

At the dissolution of the abbeys, under 
Henry VIII., Stephen's tomb was opened, 
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not. 
t, in f 
country, 
*Jhq kind 
heir fair, 
of B!qi|t r « the king 


exhibited i 
i&irally no 
‘‘ Wh^,” sryi ! 

*seu out in/*ha; mottling you mulfetud.es 
oTj|eotole running up and do#n aajf tj^v 
were distracted y her*e« rushing against 
, horsey ^carriages ©vetttfinmg carmgc^; 
layers, jvhdtcs, ^Utnesfein, corftectiqqers, 
raimic^ tailors, b^ikpH, pimps, and para- 
sites, making so jplfdii "noise. aud, in a J 
wtad* Such an intolerable^ tumult of horse 
and fSot, that you imagine the great abyss 
hath opened, and that hell hath pcmrtiL 
out all her inhabitants.” The iadivs /n 
pleasure accompanying the court were 
foi med into regular companies, under the 
direction of marshals, whose ofljjpes Tore 
hereditary, and to which considerable es- 
tates ancl emoluments were attached. Stew4 
were established by law m London, and 
most probably m the chief towns of the 
kingdom. * 

Lqpg hair was very much wort, and 
a iteat eye-sore to the clergy, wtyo did not 
pike the contrast of their shaven crowns 
with the flowing ringlets of the knights 
and barons. Formerly the English wore 
the hair on the upper Vp, but this not 
being the Norman fashion, the Conqueror 
compelled them to have that part, as well 
as the cbm, shaven. 

The canon law was introduced in tfiis 
period, and appeals made to the pope. 
The .Homan, or cavil Iwa again began to 
b8 stuShed, after an interruption of 700 
yeais. * # 

More abbeys were erected in tb& reign 
than in 100 years before; and the king 
giving leavp to the nobles to build castles, 
l5l)0 of these fortresses ivere* erected in 
different parts of the kingdom. There was 
no regular taxation, but the contending par- 
ties maintained themselves principally by 
the plunder of each other's tenants* 


HENRY II. A.D, 1154 ^ 1189, 

The accession of this prince promised to compose the disorders which lmd 
agitated the kingdom during the* tumultuary usurpation of his predecessor. 
Henry began by resuming pos^essfon of the royal castles, seized during 
the late confusions, and levelled with the from id many fortresses of the 
same sort, erected more for the purpose of rapine than of security. The 
Flemish mercenaries of Stcphen’sjirmy^ were* banished the country on pain 
of death» and the adulterated coin reformed. * 

' T\ 
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BBIT1SB CHRONOLOGY. , 

* 

Tta greatest obstacle the king xnppuxpxred; and the chief source of 
public disturbance, was tWeifcj^tfpF pretensions of ithe^dCrgjr. Eccta 
tia&tics claimed ah exemption from magisterial authority in all 

criminal prosecutions ; spin&ial punishments Malone b| inflicted, 
f and is the clergy had gfestiv multiplied, sMd p^y yxS them of the 
mo^ aSahduned character, the moat flagrant w$re committed with 

impunity, Toxheck these enormities the kipg summoned a great council, 
aqd the sixteen law£, mjled the Constitutions brtelarendqn, Were, after 
some resi&tqpce on <ic part of th| cl^jgj^agreet\4o.^ In these CWeaTours 
to limit the encroachments of thexhureh, thexeldfurated Thomas-h-Becket 
was the hero and martyr of the ecclesiastical party, aid the rise^ progress, 
atid tragical end of that haugfty prelate form °^e of tine most interesting 
episodes in the general history of the country. * , 

us Lice was administered "with great vigour, but still the laws were 
very inadequate to the protection *0f either the persons or property of the 
people. No very refined notions were entertained of civil ‘ rights, and a 
spirit , of violence and outrage pervaded off classes of the community. 
The police was so defective that it was unsafe any one venturing abroad 
after sunset, even in London and the most populous towns. Persons of 
greflt wealth and influence often used to form themselves into predatory 
bands of 100 each, and conmflt all sorts of excesses. One cause of these 
irregularities was iwthe secular exemption claimed by the clergy, in con- 
sequence of whiqh they could neither be punished nor protected by the 
common law. If a clergyman was guilty of murder he could only be pu- 
nished by degradation, and if killed, the offender could only suffer excom- 
munication. 4 , ' , ‘ 

The annexation of Ireland to the English crown was an, Uf this 
reign more interesting in its consequences, than from any Circumstances 
that attended Jls subjugation. 

The chagrin occasioned to Henry % the rebellious proceedings of his 
soys hastened bis death. He was the most illustrious prince of bis time, 
both for greatness of mind and extent of dominion. Mist sway extended 
over one-fifth # of modern France, including the whole Allan tie coast, so 
important in itself, and for itrtbmmunication wi^h England, and double 
the extent of* territory under the immediate and effective government of 
his contemporary, Amlfltihn, pride, and self-wit), tempered by caution 
and duplicity, formed the prominent traits of his character. In his de- 
meanour, •eloquent, affablfl, facetjOus ; uniting with the dignity of the 
prince the manners of the gentleman : hut under tjiis fascinating outside, 
was concealed a heart that could descend to the basest artifice, and sport 
with its own honour and veracity. Cardinal Vivian, after a long conver- 
sation, said of him, “ Neversdid I Witness this man’s equal in lying.”— 
Ling, II. 27. No one would believe him,* and he justified this habitual 
falsehood b^ the maxim, that it is better to repent of woids than of deeds. 

c 

EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 

1154, Henry, the first of tho line of crowned at Westminster, by Theobald, 
Plantagenet, the only surviving legitimate archbishop of Canterbury, 
issue of Henry I., succeeded to the^crown. A general council of the states ; and &no- 
without opposition. ther was held on religious affaiftr. The king 

Die. 2. Nicholas Breaktpear elevated resumed the grants of the crown lands and 
to the pontifical throne. * r#ts made by Stephen ; alleging, that tho 

Dec, 19. Homy and his queen Eleanor grants of an usurper are void. He made 
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HENRY II. A.D. 1T5/ to 1189. 

resumption# Ukewiue in Normandy He u , He forbids all intercourse of the clergy 
demolished the castles,. ( with Home* • 

The king calls an assembly of great men, 1169. Becket, excommunicates most of 

at Wallingford, and makes them swear to, the clergy of England, 
the succession of his sons William and 1170. The king causes his son Henry to 
Homy, and confirms the carter, bo crowned, and William, king of s cu ts, 

Thumas4-Bec&et, 'archdeacon of Canter- and his nobility to #wear dllegiauct? and 
bury, made Lord Chancellor, aruigovernor fealty to him against all men, saving the 
to the prince. » fealty they owed to himself. The young 

The king goes to France, and does ho- king s coronation, B without his princess, 
mage to Louis VII. for Normandy, Atfjui- 1 gave disgust to the French 3ourt, and oc- 
taiue, Anjou, Main, and, pTournay, obliging, casioned a short war. Henry visited Nor- 
his brother Jeoffrey to dceept of an annual mamlv, and made up his In each with 
sum for Anjou. <■' , ‘ Bec.k?t, and lfeld his stirrup while he was 

Malcolm, king of ficbts, delivers up to getting On horseback. The excommuni- 
him Northumberlan<L f Cumberland, and cated prelates visited the king in Nonnan- 
W estmoreland ; and the king confirms to dy with their complaints, and he ordered 
Malcolm the earjjpm of Huntingdon. Be£k#t not to stir out of tile bounds of his 

1157. He subdues the Welsh, who do parish. t 

homage, and swear allegiance to h*m. 1171. He receives archbishop Be eke t 

1158. He is crowned again at Lincoln, into favour, after six years’ exile, BecJu% 

and the year following at Worcester. notwithstanding, excommunicates the 

1159. A war between the kings of Eng- king’s friends, Mu* complain of this usage 

land and France, about the town of Tou- to the king. * * 

louse. 1 1 72 k * The king’s expedition against lr<S 

1 160. A peace ensues, and the king of land, where he receives the submission and 

England marries his son Henry, being oath of the Irish princes. He constitutes hi j 
seven years of age, to the French king’s youngest son John, Lord of Ireland, and 
daughter Margaret, about three years designed to have made him king, having 
old. obtained the pope’s concurrence. , 

1161. The kutj& of England and France Dec. 30. Becket is murdered iA the ca> 
perforin fhe oflfce of yeomen of the stirrup tludral, at Canterbury, by four knights. 

to Pope Alexander. » ^ 1173. A conspiracy formed against the 

1 162. Jt/rte 3. Thomas- u-Becket made king by the queen, the young king Henry, 

archbishop of Canterbury. and his two brothers, on account 4 of Fair 

The king endeavours to reduce the ex- Rosamond, 
orbitant power of the clergy. ' Queen Eleanor is made a state prisoner. 

A sect called Vublicans,«Hojectiug bap- 1174. They draw the French king abd 
tism, the eucharist, and marriage, came the ‘dung of 'Scots into the quarrel, which 
into England out of Germany this year, occasion* a bloody war, in, which William, 
The bishops pronounce thym heretics; king' 1 ??# Scots, is taken prisoner. July 13. 
they were burnt in the forehead and whip- Henry arrived in England, and i educed 
pud, and afterwards turned into the street ; all the insurrections. , 

perished of cold and hunger, no one daring Henry does penance for Bepket s mur- 
or willing to reli - e them. They were the der, receives eighty lashes from the hands 
first who suffered foT heresy in England. of* the monTs of Canterbury, aryl offered a 
1163- The archbishop and clergy insist gift of 40/. per annum for finding constant 
upon being exempted frona\he jurisdiction lights at Bucket’s tomb; he also agreed to 
of the temporal courts in criminal cases. pay the knights of Jerusalem the expense 

1164. Jiw. Constitutions of Clarendon of ’maintaining 200 soldiers in the holy 
agreed to, which the pope refused to con- war. * 

firm. Becket takes part with the pope, A peace concluded between the king 
against the king, is impeached, tried, con- and Ins sons. 

victed, and fined, lie quits England, The king of Scotland, apd David his 
November 2, and puts himself under the brother, lid homage to Henry for all the 
protection of the pope and the French kiug. territories they were possessed of, namely. 
He is received with great pomp by, the Scotland and Galway ; they also swore 
pope. This occasions a war between France allegiance to the king and his son 
and England. * • Henry, 

1165. Henry visits Normandy to confer 1175$* A bynod was held at Westminster, 

with the pope, but is prevented by Becket, where were disputes between the arch- 
and returns to England. bishops of Canterbury and York, as to pru- 

The Welsh endeavour to shake off tie cedency, or sitting at the right hand of 
English yoke. the pope’s legate; the monks espousing 

Henry returns to Normandy, opposite parties, a violent affray ensues. 
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1X76. The kingdom first divided tat<k 
six circuits, and three judges appointed for 
each circuit. • 

Aug. 27. loan, a daughter of Rosa- 
mond, was married to William, king of 
Sic%. , 

JI77. The French king comes in pil- 
grimage to Thoma8-&-Be<&et’s tomb; he 
oSipted there a massive? cuj^pf pure gold, 
and gave to the monies 7200 gallons of 
vine yearly, Snd made the Augustiues toll 
Ot custom free throughout his dominions. 
The same time the earl of Flandersjiad a 
conference with Henry, and visited Becket’s 
tomb. After which Henry went to Nor- 
mandy inAugust and return'd in July,l 1 78. 

March . Henry umpire between the kings 
of Castille and Navarre. % 

• Henry severely puuished the debasers of 
the coin, and in November, 1180, there was 
a*new coinage. 

This year Louis, king of France, died, 
an<iwas^httcceeded In Ids fon Philip. 

llhl. Henry alleged to have debauched 
diis son Richard’s princess, whifti gave 
great urtfbrage to his ^pn ; to avoid whose 
resentment, he endeavoured to embroil him 
in a quarrel with hi? brother Henry, but it 
proved ineffectual, and cemented them the 
stronger : they formed a design of revenge, 
but were prevented by young Henry’s 
death. 

1183. June 11. The young king Henry 
died in the thirtieth year of his age, having 
borne the title of king near thirteen years. 
Margaret, Henry’s widow, was sent home 
to her brother, and she some time after 
wks married to Bela, kmg of Hungary. 

11*4. The king gave 50,000 marks of 
silver to assist i* ^ crusade, but declined 
going m person. 

1185. An ^hrthquake overthrew the 
churclwat Lincoln, and othc%tfyirche8 ; at 
the same time there was almost a total 
eclipse of the sun. 

The po|to sent Henry a croftn made*of 
peacock’s feathers, for him to crown liia 
eon John king of Ireland with. John em- 
barked for that island, but soon after re- 
turned. 

The king’s son Richard rebels againft 
him again ^ and is encouraged by the king 
of France. 

1186. Henry threatened to disinherit his 
son Richard for his turbulent? conduct, 
which occasioned his submission. 

1187. Aug. 19. Jeofirey, another of the 
king’s sons, killed at a tournament at 
Pans, and buried in Notre Dame church. 

Sept. 29. Jerusalem, ninety-six years af- 
ter its redaction by the first crusaders, sur- 
rendered to the Mussulmans. 

1189. Henry was deserted by his French 
subjects, and was everywhere defeated* 
and obliged to submit to hard terms. 


July 6, King Henry died in Ncnrmandy, 
uttering imprecations against his sons, 
which the bishops present could not per- 
suade him to revoke, in the fifty-sixth year 
of his age, and thethirty-fifrifof his reign, 
and was buried at Fontevtaud, in France. 

TAXES IN THIS KXJGN. 

A scutage in the beginning of Henry's 
reign, but no account what it amounted to. 

A second scutage to raise men for the 
siege of Toulouse, in the fifth year of his 
reign, 1159, amounting to 180,000/. 

A third scutage, in the seventh year of 
his reign, at two marks every knight’s fee. 

In the twelfth of his reign, two-pence 
in the pound for the first year, and one 
penny in the pound for four years after, of 
all rents and moveables. 

In the fourteenth of his reign, a fourth 
scutage, at a mark a knight’s fee. 

In the eighteenth of his reign, a fifth 
scutage, uncertain what it was. 

In the last year of his reign, a teutli of 
all moveables for the crusade. 

king’s issue. 

By his queen Eleanor, daughter and heir 
of "William, duke of Aquitaine, he had 
issue, William, his eldest son, born the 17th 
of August, 1152, who died 1156. 

2. Henry, born the 28th of February, 
1154. He died without issue. 

3. Richard, born in September, 1157 
who succeeded him on the throne. 

4. Jeoffery, born the 23ul of September, 
1158, afterwards married to Constance, 
daughter aniLheir of Conan, duke of Bri- 
tany, by whom he had issue, Arthur, who 
ought to have succeeded to the crown of 
England, after the death of his uncle, 
Richard I. 1 

5. Philip, who died very young. 

6. John, bom on Christmas eve, 1166, 

He ha^J three daughters, Matilda, mar- 
ried to the duke of Saxony, from whom 
the present royal family is descended* 
Eleanor, married to the king of Castile ; 
and Joan, married to the king of Sicily. 

He had also two sons by Rosamond his 
concubine. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The most popular story of this period 
refers to Fair Rosamond, the favourite and 
most beautiful mistress of the kiug. She 
wanthe daughter of Clifford, a gentleman 
of Herefordshire; and, according to the 
legend, Henry, for her better security, built 
a retreat for her at Woodstock, of which 
the approaches formed a labyrinth so in* 
fticate, that it could not be entered without 
me guidance of a thread, of which the 
king only had possession. But the tradi- 
tion of her violent death, through the jea- 
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lousy of Queen Eleanor, seems without Colechurch. It was thuty-three years in 
foundation. She Was buried at a church building, and it is said the course of the 
belonging to Godstpw nunnery, near Ox- river was for thp time turned unother way, 
ford, where her epitaph was to be seen in by a trench caBt for the purjiose, beginning 
Brampton’s tylays, who clearly intimates at Battersea and ending at Rothcrhithe. 
that her end was natural. In this reign was found in the church- 

As a proof of the luxurious doings of the yard of Glastonbury .abbey, a grave,* con- 
clergy it is related, that the monks and taming three Indies one upon another: The 
prior of St. Swithin’s threw themselves one first was supposed to be the second wife of 
day prostrate in the mire before the king, the great Arieftur ; the second his nephew ; 
and with doleful lamentations complained, and the third Arthflr himself distinguished 
that the Bishop of Winchester had cut off by a leaden cross, with this inscription, 
three dishes a-dav. u How many has he “ Here lies the illustrious King Arthur, in 
left,” said the king P * Ten,” replied the the iile of Avalon.** The circumstance 
disconsolate monks. “ 1 myself,” said Hen- served to undeceive the Welsh, who obsti- 
ry, u have only three, and 1 enjoin the nately believed that Arthur was still alive ; 
bishop to reduce you to the same nurn- and would return in due season, and make 
her.’* thc\na|L great ami independent nation. 

London-bridge began to be built in this Glass windows had now began to be used 
reign with stone, by Peter, the priest of in private houses. * 


RICHARD I. A.D. 1189 to 1199.' * P 

* % 
Richard was rather a knight-errant than a king, and his life more like 
a romance of knight-errantry than a history. Iiis reign as spent in war, 
or preparations tor war ; and the sole object of his existence seemed to be 
the recovery of the holy land. In pursuing the glory to be acquire^ from 
this generous but fanatic enterprise, he sacrificed the happiness of his 
people, from whom he extorted immense sums by the most unjustifiable 
means. Of the ten years of his reign, he did not reside more than four 
months in England, and, flattered by the fame of his first Crusade against 
the infidels, he meditated another; a folly, however, from which his 
subjects were happily saved by his death. Except his courage, verging on 
hardihood, and his military talents, there was little to adimre in his cha- 
racter. Vindictive, proud, and sensual, his gallantry in the field did not 
exempt him from the njost degrading views. His avarice was insatiable, 
and unbodied lust hurried him not only to neglect his Vife, hut into 
an infamous debauchery. A poor hermit, w ho from his zeal in the Ousade, 
had acquiree the privilege of speaking bold truths, advised 4iini to rid 
himself of his notorious vices, particularly his pride, avaripe, $nd volup- 
tuousness, which he galled the king’s Tthree favourite daughters. “You 
counsel well/’ replied Richard, “ and I hereby dispose of the first to the 
Templars, of the second to the Benedictines, and of the third to my 
Predates.'* « 

Richard was fond of poetry. There remain’s some of the king’s trou- 
badour compositions ; but these unimportant fragments only serve to show 
that the Plantagenets were still foreigners, qpd that the English language 
had not recovered from the blow aimed at its extinction by the Norman 
invaders. • 

This was the age of chivalry, of giants, enchanters, dragons, spells, and 
a thousand wonders. The virtudus knight fought not only in his own 
quarrel, but in that of the innocent, of the helpless, and, above all, of the 
fair, whom he supposed to be under the guardianship of his valiant arm. 
The great independence of men? made personal honour and fidelity the 
chief ties among them ; and the solemnities of single combat, as established 
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by law, banished the notion of everything unfair or unequal in rencontres. 
It was on these lofty ideas of chivalry, that modern gallantry and honour 
originated i and which*refine and polish, if they do not add to the sterling 
virtues of social life. '§ 

„• EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


11(39. Richard was the tlfird, hut eldest 
surviving sun of Henry *11. VHe released 
his mother Eleanor, wh#had been prisoner 
sixteen years, and bestowed on her the 
administration of government during his 
absence. • 

July 20. Did homage to the Icing of 
France, and was crowned duke of Nor- 
mandy, at Rouen. 

Sept. 3. Crowed at W cKtmiaster, 
the mob falling upon the Jews, who came 
offer presents, murdered many, and 
plundered their houses. The example of 
the Londoners was followed at Norwich, 
Lincoln, and York : at the Jast place, the 
Jew% defended themsel^s in the castle, 
and rather than fall into the hands gf their 
cflhemies, cut their own throats. 

Preparations for tho* Crusade, to defray 
tfie expenses of which Richard sold almost 
all the crown lauds, and said, if he could 
meet with a purchaser, he would sell Lon- 
don itself* # 

Dec. 11. Richard embarked at Dover 
for Calais; joined Philip of France at Ve- 
getal, and after they had concerted mea- 
sures they inarched to Lyons, when tlieir 
army consisted of above 100,000 men, 
and there separated ; Philip taking the 1 
road to Genoa, Richard to Marseilles. 

1190. Jug. 7. He sailed from thence 
with a large fleet to Messina, hut was dis- 
persed by a stornft •Rtehard seized a^jjptle 
near Messina, wa9 repulsed. 

1191. The sun totally eclipsed. 

Longfliamp and the bishop tif •Durham, 

the regents tin England, disagreed, and 
Longchamp assumed the whol^ manage- 
ment, whicl oedksioned his being tried, 
condemned, and imprisoned, by prince 
John, who also ejected him out of the re- 
gency. The pope espousing Longchamp’s 
cause, as he was archbishop of Canterbury^ 
ordered John tobe excommunicated, but the 
English clergy refused to obey the Older. 

April 10. Richard sails from Messina, 
after iingering*there six months. 

May. He conquers the island or Cyprus, 
and there marries Berengana, daughter to 
the king of Navarre. 

July 12. The kings of England and 
France take the city of Acre. 

The two* kings fall out, ■ thereupon the 
French king returns home. 

Aug. IB, Richard beheaded near 5000 
of his Turkish prisoners, for Saladin’s 
not observing the articles of the truce, and 


Saladin followed his example, at the ex- 
pense of the lives of some thousands of 
Christians. 

Sept, Richard obtained a great vic- 
tory over Saladin, and repaired the cities 
that had been dismantled, namely, Ascalon, 
Joppa, and Caesarea. He next defeated 
a Turkish corps of 10,000, who were 
guarding a caravan to Jerusalem. He took 
on this occasion 3000 loaded camels and 
4000 mules, and an immense booty, which 
he gave to his troops. He soon after found 
the Italian, Burgundian, and Austrian 
troops desert him. 

J 1 92. Syt» 25. Richard made a truce 
with Saladin ; and left the holy land. 

Oct, Richard embarked for England, 
and was shipwrecked near Aquileia, but 
taking the road to Vienna, he was seized 
by the duke of Austria, who seut him 
prisoner to the emperor, and he was ar- 
raigned as a criminal before the diet of the 
empire, where he pleaded his cause so well 
as to gain all the German princes in his 
favour, but the avaricious emperor. 

Grain so scarce in England that wheat 
was sold for 20 a. per quarter, equal to 6/. 
of the present money. 

A fever raged, which lasted five months, 
that carried off innumerable multitudes of 
people, ^ 

1193. A synod held at York. 

March 4. S^Jadin, the greatest of Mus- 
sulman prince^ dies at Damascus. 

Great sums raised by the English : for 
the king’s ransom, 190,000 marks. 

1194. Feb. 4. RicWd released. 

March 2®. He returned to England, and 

landed at Sandwich, where he was received 
with every mark of fidelity from his sub- 
jects, after an absence of four years. 

Soon after Richard’s arrival he reduced 
his brother’s party, cited him to appear 
before him, to which he did not comply, 
and was therefore condemned to lose all 
his possessions and be rendered iqcapable 
of inheriting the crown. * 

Richard again crowned at Westminster, 
and the king of Scotland assisted at the 
ceredlony, carrying the sword of state 
before the king. 

4 A war between England and France, 
which lasted four years. • 

May 12. Richard embarks for France, in 
roai puny with the queen’s mother, with a 
fleet of 1 00 ships. 

In September the king sent itinerant jus- 
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tioOt through ftli the counties of England, 
w ho were to proceed in doing justice ac- 
cording to the laws* 

The French king pulls out the eyes of 
the English prisoners, which Richard re- 
taliates, 

1105. Philip of Spain endeavours to set 
Richard and his brother John at variance, 
but John established his innocence, and is 
reconciled to the king. 

A synod held at York. 

1196. April . A sedition in London, 
headed by William Fitz Osbert, on account 
of taxes, but it was suppressed by the jus- 
ticiary, who executed the ringleaders. 

1197. Richard obtains a great victory 
over the French. 

A great famine throughout England, 
attended with a mortality. During this 
famine Richard found some ships at St. 
Valeri full of corn exported from England ; 
he ordered all the people belonging to the 
vessels to be hanged, and sent the coin back, 

1198. Richard is wounded with a poison- 
ed arrow, of which wound he died, April 
the 6th, 1199, in the forty-first year of Ins 
age, and the tenth year of his reign. 

His body was buried at the feet of Iris ] 
father’s, at Foirieveraud, lus head at Rouen, i 
and his lion heart at Charron in Poictou, 
according to h k own orders. 

He left no issue. 

The king received the wound of which 
he <lied, at the siege of the castle of 
Ohaluz, belonging to one of his vassals, 
Widomar, sheriff of Limosrn: Widomar 
had found a treasure of gold in his own 
land, part whereof he sentjp the king, but 
nothing less than the whole would satisfy 
Richard ; which Widomar refusing to part 
with, the king besieged his castle, and 
there received his death. J 

Ireland remained under the government 
of earl John, aud his deputies, during this 
reign. 

Richard was tho first king bf England 
that bore on his shield three lions passant. 

TAXES IN THIS ‘ftElGN. 

In the first year, a scutage of 1 0.?. for 
every knight’s fee* 

In the second year, towards the king’s ex- 
pedition to the holy land, two saddle horses, 
and two Sumpter horses were taken of 
every city; of every abbey, one saddle- 
horse and one sumpter horse ; and of every 
of the king’s manors as of the abbeys, 
and great part of the crown lands sqjd. 

For his ransom, when prisoner lo the 
emperor, of every knight’s fee 20s., a fourth 
part of the rents of the lftitv, a fourth part 
of the reutl of some cierks, and a tenth of 
others ; aft the gold and silver the churches 
had, and all the wool of that year of$he 
Cistercian monks, and the order of Sem- 
pliugham, amounting to 150,000 marks. 


Of every ploughland, 2#, tha |roi-* 
bandraen or occupiers. 

Of every knight’s fee, a third, part of 
the service for nis expedition into Nor- 
mandy; of the Cistercians, the king de- 
manded their wool, for which they com- 
pounded, # 

For the liberty of tournament every earl 
gave twentyjgaarhe, every baron ten marks, 
every landed knight four marks, and every 
knight of fortune two marks. 

1185, 1196. In these two years were 
raised 1,000,000 marks, „but not said how; 
also dn aid of five shillings of every plough- 
land. 

Great sums also raised by seizures, fines 
on the renewal of charters, compositions, 
anti Male of the demesne ftuids. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Among the minor events of the reign 
may be mentibnfjd the restoration of the 
use of the cross bow, from whictf Ridhard 
received his death. Coats of arms werp 
first introduced into Europe ribout this 
time. Thu knightd, cased up in armour, 
had no way of making themselves known 
and distinguished in battle, but by tho 
dtftices on their shields; these were adopted 
by their posterity, who were pr»nu of the 
virtues and military enterprises of their 
ancestors. Many of the mottoes were ex- 
cellent, and are still borne by our ancient 
nobility. ’ 

The government of tho city of London 
began to assume a regular form: it was 
divided into several corporations, societies, 
guilds, or companies. The citizens also 
obtained the privilege to be governed by 
twc<Kilifls or sheriffs ,* v, and to have a mayor 
to be their principal g*v$rnor, who was 
chosen for life. , 

As in ‘those days neither the king nor 
his nobles were much restrained by con- 
siderations of justice, it js noj surprising 
there were lesser personages to emulate 
their lawless example. One of the most 
popular of these vagabonds was the re- 
nowned Robin Hood* The principal scene 
5 *of his depredations was Sherwood Forest; 
where he nnd his companion Little John, 
and 100 more stout fellows, levied contri- 
bution on every person th^y met on tho 
highway. It ia said that he was of noble 
blood, nri earl at least, reduced to a lawless 
course of life by riotous living. Procla- 
mation being issued for his apprehension, 
he fell sick at tho nunnery of Berkeley, 
where clearing to be let blood, he was be- 
trayed by a monk, and suffered fo bleed to 
death. Sir Richard Bakdr says, ** He was 
honestly dishonest, for he seldom hurt any 
man, never any woman, spared the poor, 
and only made prey of the rich.” 
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A bide of land, or about 120 acres, was 
commonly let at twenty shillings a year, 
money of the time. As these were .243,600 
hides in England, it is easy to compute 
the ^entire rental of the kingdom. The 
price^of an ox was. four shillings; of a 
labouring horse, the same ; of a sow, one 
shijfeig; of a sheep with ffne wool, ten- 
pence; with coarse wool, %ixpnpce. These 


, commodities had not advanced in price 
since the Conquest. 

Two legislative charters were granted by 
Richard, $ne for establishing uniformity 
of weights and measures j thlP other miti 
gating the law of wrecks, by which the 
goods of vessels lost were granted to the 
owners or their relatives, in lieu of the 
crown. 


JOHN. sAD. 1199 to 1216. 

Thb character of this king is represented without one redeeming virtue, 
a- complication of mean and revolting vices, alike ruinous to himself and 
destructive to* the people. C<ftvffrdice, arrogance, sloth, licentiousness, 
ingratitude, tyranny, and crusty arc all attributed to him. But though he 
was unquestionably the most contemptible of m on arch s, his reign forms 
a distinguished epoch in our national annals. Indeed it is to the personal 
defqpts jf the king tfcaf may be mainly ascribed the great progress made 
in the establishment of better government at the commencement of the 
thirteenth century. Had not the barons suffered, in common with the 
nation, from the Zeroise of irresponsible power, it is not likely they 
would have been -so unanimous in their determination to curb the eccen- 
tricities df the sovereign. 

Th^giea&vcharter, however, was considered rather a public recognition 
of dormant immunities than a concession of new privileges. But even 
this indicated a progression in society, for it was no slight step in consti- 
tutional liberjjy^to have acknowledged, and defined by a public law, rights 
which were'^previously vague or obsolete. 

The barons’ wars had other results ; beside the grant of immunities 
to themselves and the clergy, they extorted valuably concessions in favour 
of the body of the people, as we may learn from the following ordinances, 
which sufficiently denote the nature of the evils previously existing: — 

Magna CJpsjta ordains that^all freemen shall* be allowed to go out of 
the kingdom, and return to it at pleasure ; one weight and one measure 
- shall be established throughout the kingdom ; courts of justice shall be 
stationary, and not ambulatory w r ith the ki^g. Circuits were to be 
held regukrly^very year ; and justice no longer to be sold, refused, or 
delayed. Merchants to be allowed to transact «all business without 
being exposed to tolls and impositions. No freeman to^ be taken or im- 
prisoned, or dispossessed of his free tenement or liberties, or outlawed, 
or banished, or anywise hurt or injured, unless by the legal judgment 
trf his peers, or the law of the land. Lastly*, there was a stipulation 
in favour of the villains, the most numerous class probably in the king- 
dom, and which hitherto j^d been considered unworthy of legislative 
notice. It was ordained, that they should not be deprived, by any line, 
of their carts, ploughs, and implements of* industry. 

* Civil libferty had yet, however, made little progress. Laws weTC only 
arbitrary edicts issued by the king, with the consent of his privy council. 
According to feudal principles, all property was held of the king, on con- 
sideration of certain services. When a^aron died, the king immediately 
took possession of the estate; and the heir was obliged to make appli- 
cation to the^crown, and desire that he might be admitted to do homage 
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for liia load, and pay a composition to the king. This composition was 
arbitrary, and frequently exorbitant : the king keeping possession of the 
estate till it was paid. If the heir were a female, the king was entitled to 
offer her my husband he thought proper of the same rank; and if she 
refused him she forfeited her land. Even a male heir could not marry 
without the royal consent ; and it was usual for men to pay large «h TO s, 
for the liberty of choosing a wife. Justice was a Aguiar article of tr«48c,* 
even in the king’s court, and in Madox’s Historjwf the Exchequer there 
are numerous instances of the sums paid for the delayftig, expediting, sus- 
pending, and, doubtless, preventing justice. 

EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


1199. John, the sixth and youngest son 
of Henry II,, succeeded to the crown by 
the appointment of his brother Richard, 
though Arthur, then in his twelfth year, 
and the sou of Geoffrey, king Henry's 
fourth «on, was living'. 

April 25. John takes possession of the 
late king's treasures, also of the duchy of 
Normandy, and is girt with the sword of 
that duchy. Maine, Touraiue and Anjou, 
espoused the claim of Arthur, and John 
sacked the two cities of Mans and Angers. 

May 25. John arrived at Shoreham, 
where he landed, and came the next day to 
London. 

May 27. <>*wned at Westminster, by 
Hubei t, archbishop of Canterbury, who. as 
a recOmpence for his fidelity, is made 
chancellor of England, and he was the 
first archbishop vested with that office. 

John divorces lus wife Alice, and marries 
Isabella, a celebrated beauty, daughter of 
the earl of Angouleme, berthed before to 
Hugh, earl of March. 

1200. The French king sets up prince 
Arthur against king John ; H>ut a treaty of 
peace is concluded between them. 

A synod, bold at Westminster, regulates 
the divine servjjpfc, by forbidding either 
huddling the payers, or drawing them out 
to a sleepy negligence. * 

John publishes the famous edict of 
Hastings, in which he assorts his dominion 
over the British sea#, and commands his 
captains to seise all ships that do not 
strike their topsails to them, even though 
they are the ships of a friendly, power. 

June 19. John set sail for Normandy 
with a numerous army, from Shoreham, 
hut soon after returned to England. 

Oct, 8 . King John crowned a second 
time, with his queen Isabella, at West- 
minster. 

Nov. 22. The king held a famous pv-, 
liament at Lincoln, where William, king 
of Scotland? did him homage in the sight 
of all the people. , * 

, The nations of Christendom wore thrown 
into consternation by the commentators on 
the Apdtalypse. They taught, that at the 


end of the year 1290 expired the terfo of 
lOOtf years during which the devil was tp 
be in the bottomless pit (Rev. xx.* 

1—3), qpd left it to the imagination of 
their hearers to conceive the mischief h& 
would cause now ho was at liberty. 

1201. March 25, The king crowned a 
third time at Canterbury. 4 

- The barons refilse to attend thinking in 
bis wary abroad. * 

A war commenced against France. * 

1202. April 14."* John is crowned $ 
fourth time at Canterbury. 

Aug. 1. He obtains a great victory, and 
takes his nephew, prince Arthur, prisoner, 
and his sister Eleanor. A rt tiur-pdiAi after 
died in prison, whether a violent or natuial 
death, is uncertain; but historians gene- 
rally mention bis being murdered by the 
king’s own hand. * 

Twenty-two noblemen starved to death 
by order of John, in Corfe castle. 

Bewiey abbey built by king John. , 

He is summoned by Philip, king of 
France, to answer concerning the death of 
his »*^>hew Arthur; aftd*not appearing, is 
adjudged guilty of his murder, and as a 
traitor to Philip, to forfeit the dominions 
he held df the crown of France, which 
Philip endeavoured to seise. * 
o Assize o»< * bread first fixed throughout the 
realm, on the principle that in t quarter of 
wheat, supposed to weigh 512 pounds, the 
baker, afier deducting every expense, 
should make a clear profit of three pennies. 
A scale was made of the^ricc of wheat, 
from 2s. the quarter the lowest, to G«. the 
highest price known; and opposite each 
price was fixed the corresponding weight 
of the quartern loaf, to be sold for one 
farthing {quadratic). At 2s. the quarter 
the weight of the loaf was fixed at Jibs. ; 
at 6*., at 9 oz. 12 dwts. 

1203. Philip takes many of*J oh uptowns 
in Normaiidy. 

1204. June 1. Rouen, the capital of 
Normandy, with the whole duchy, con- 
quered by the French, after having been 
300 yeurs separated irom tlie crown of 
France. 
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Coiiirtantmople taken by the Freneh and 
Venetians. 

The inquisition Rrst established. 

John kid heavy taxes on his subjects, 
which occasioned discontents. 

The most ancient writ of summons to 
l^rHkuent was this year directed to the 
of Salisbury. # 

vc#* In a great council it is enacted, 
that in loans of money, amfcin mercantile 
transactions, «no pennies shall pass but 
Ouch as are of full weight. But for the 
relief of the poor, in the purchase of pro- 
visions, the old coin was allowed to lm cur- 
rentaf it had not lost more than one-eighth 
ff its weight. 

* 1205. John levies a heavy tax upon the 
'‘English barons,dbr deserting his seryitw in 
Normandy, ^ 

Queen Eleanor died in a very advanced 
age; also Peter, of Colechurch, who first 
began building J-iondon-bridge with stone. 

Upon the death of Hubert, the monks 
of •Canterbury proceecf to an election, 
without the king’s leave, and cho^p Regi- 
nald, thejr sub-prior, for their bishop. They 
afterwards, at the iifftance of the king, 
chose John Gray, hjshop of Norwich, for 
their archbishop. The suffragan bishops 
claimed the right to elect their metropo- 
litan. the pope maintained the right 
of the monks. 

1206. John makes an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to recover his Norman dominions. 
The Emperor of Germany visited England. 

1 A synod held at Reading, and another 
at Pipewell in Northamptonshire. 

*1207. The pope rejects both archbishops, 
and obliges the monks, then at Rome, to 
choose cardinal Stephen Langton : where- 
upon John drive! the monks of Cantgghury 
out of England, and confiscates their goods. 

1208^ March 23. The pope lays the 
kingdom under an interdict? *The king 
confiscates the lands and goods of all the 
clergy that obeyed the interdict, and ba- 
nishes tlie%ishops. During the interdict 
the churches were closed ; no bell was 
tolled, no service solemnly performed ; the 
administration of the sacraments, except to 
infants and to the dying, was prohibited^ 
and the bodies of the dead were silently 
buried in nnconsecrated ground. But mar- 
riages were performed, and women were 
churched, at the church door. Tfce people 
were also called together on Sundays to hear 
sermons and prayers in the church-yards. 

1209. Nov, The pope excommunicates 
the king, a&d requires all his subjects to 
abandon him. 

John grants peace to the Scots, who did 
him homage, & 8 did the prince of Wales. 

He caused all his vassals to render their 
homage. 

1210. The king subdues the Irish, and j 


brings them under the English laws. Going 
over to Dublin, he received fhe homage 
and fealty of twenty Irish princes. He 
was successful also against the Welsh, 
and laid taxes on the clergy the amount 
of 100,000/. w 

1211. The pope absolved the king’s 
subjects from their allegiance to him, and 
required them to avoid his presence and 
conversation. 

Jug, 10. John arrived in England from 
Dublin. 

1212. July 10. Great part of London 
burnt down by a fire ; it began in South- 
wark, and having consumed the church of 
St. Mary Overy, went on to the bridge, 
and whilst some were quenching the flames, 
the houses at the other end took fire, 
so that numbers were enclosed ; many of 
them were forced to leap into tire Thames, 
whilst others crowdiug into boats that 
came to their relief were the cause of their 
own destruction, the boats and people sink- 
ing together; near 3000 people perished 
by this accident, partly by water, and 
partly by fire. 

The Welsh infested the English borders 
again, and the king hung twenty-eight of 
their sons whom he had taken as hostages, 

lie demanded hostages of the nobility 
for their allegiance. 

The pope deposes king John, and gives 
his kingdom to the French king, which 
induced John to promise the king of Mo- 
rocco to hold his kingdom of him, aud to 
forsake his religion if he would aid him. 

London bridge finished, built of stone. 

1213. The French king preparing to in- 
vade England? John is compelled to submit 
to the pope’s terms. 

May 15. Tfce king performs all the de- 
grading ceieiAmials of resign \non, homage, 
and fealty to the pope, and submitting to 
hold his kingdom es tributary to bun, at 
the yearly rent of JOOlmnurks, was ab- 
solved. + 

The bishops and barons enter into a con- 
federacy against the king. 

The king confirms the donation or resig- 
nation of his dominions to the pope, in a 
sol emu assembly of the clergy and laity. 

121*1. July 2. The interdict released, 
after it had continued above six years. 

July 27. John, defeated in the battle 
of Homines* returns to England. 

1215. The barons resolve to coerce the 
kinfj, 

Jan, 15. John grants the custody of 
collegiate churches, and freedom of epis- 
copal election, to the clergy. 

Feb. 2. Orders the sheriffs* to assemble 
the freemen of the several counties, and 
tf idur to them the oath of allegiance* Ho 
takes the cross, and vows to wage war 
against the infidels. * 
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Mar, 19* The pope, in ft letter to Lang i 
ton, reprehends the turbulence of the 
barons. 

The barons assembled in Easter week at 
Stamford, with 2000 knights, their esquires 
and followers, and proceeded to make their 
demands of the king, who lay at Oxford. 

May 24. Barons arrive in London, and 
thre&teu to treat as enemies all who do not 
join “ the army of God and of the holy 
church.*’ 

June 19. Conference of the king and the 
barons at Runnyraead, between Staines and 
Windsor. Great charter of liberties con- 
ceded by the king. 

June 27. Suspicions entertained of the 
king’s sincerity, in consequence of which a 
great tournament, proposed to be held by 
the barons at Stamford, in commemoration 
of their triumph, is postponed. 

Aug, Great charter annulled by the 
pope. 

Oct» John prepares for war with the 
barons. 

Dec . 16. Some of tbe confederated barons 
excommunicated by name, and London laid 
under an interdict. Meanwhile the king 
ravages the midland counties with hordes 
of foreign mercenaries. 

1216. Jan. John resolves to wreak his 
vengeance on Alexander, the young king 
of Scots ; after laying waste the northern 
counties, he continues his devastating ca- 
reer to Edinburgh. 

April, Barons offer the crown to Louis, 
king of France. 

May 30. The French land at Sandwich, 
aud king John withdraws te JSristol. 

Oct 14. The king being much harassed 
proceeds into Lincolnshire, over tho w ashes 
between that county and NorS^lk, where he 
lost many of his forces, with all his trea- 
sure, baggage, and regalia, and himself 
narrowly escaped, frith life. 

The barons cl J homage, and swore fealty 
to Louis, as king of England. * 

The twelfth council of Lateran held. 

Oct . 19. King John cfled of fatigue, 
anxiety, or poison, at the castle of Newark, 
in the forty-ninth year of his age and the 
seventeenth of his reign. He was first, 
taken ill at the convent of Swines head, 
from which he had been removed by easy j 
stages. He was buried, according to his 
own appointment, at the cathedral church 
of Worcester, between the effigies of St. 
Oswald and St. Wulstan. « 

He was tho first king of England who 
coined sterling money, and gave the Cinque 
Forts their privileges. 

T&RS IN THIS UK I ON. 

1199. A scutage of two marks of every 

knight’s fee. ™ 

1200. Three shillings of every plough* 
land. ' 


1199 to 1216. 48 

1201. Two marks oC every knight’s fee, 
%rho had license to stay at home. 

1203. John tpok a seventh port of dll 
the earls’ and barons’ goods that left him 
in Normandy. 

1204. Parliament granted a scutage 0 f 
two marks and a half on every knight's fee* 

1205. He kwied a vast sum of money 
upon tho earia and barons that refused to 
follow him beyond gea. 

1207. He took a thirteenth part of all 
moveables, as well of laics as ecclesiastics. 

1210. He forced from the abbeys and 
mo naileries 140,000/. 

1211. He had two marks scutage of 
every knight’s fee. 

1214. He took three marks of every 
kni|hSfa fee that was nfft with him at 
Poictou. * * „ 

kino’s ans. 

1. Henry, his eldest son, afterwards 
Henry III., bom Oet. 3, 1207. 2. Richard, 
afterwards king* ofilie Romans, bc^u 1^08. 
He had also three daughters, Joan, the 
eldest, nfarried to Alexander, Icing of Scots** 
Eleanor, the second, married to ♦William 
Marshall, and, after his death, to Simoif 
Montfort, earl of Leicester; Isabel, the 
thir^ married to Frederic II., emperor of 
Germany, * 

Ilis illegitimate issue were numerous. 
Nine sons and one daughter are mentioned 
by historians. Isabella, to punish his in- 
fidelity, imitated the conduct of her hus- 
band. But John was not to be insulted 
with impunity. He hanged her gallants 
over her bed. 

* 

EDUCATION AND SCIENCE. 

The branches of learning chiefly culti- 
vated from the death of*W uliam I. to that 
of John were grammar, rhetoric, theology* 
the canon, civil, and common law, jnatht- 
mafics anfl Whcine. Metaphysics and 
natural philosophy were taught but not 
understood* The study of languages was 
pursued with ardour, especially the French 
and Latin ; the former being tho language 
of the court, the latter of the learned, and 
of all who aspired to any reputation for 
learning. Latin was not only the language 
of the liturgies of the church, but that m 
which all the sciences were taught, all 
books composed, all accounts kept, all 
letters of* business or compliment written, 
in which all scholars daily conversed, many 
of the clergy preached, not only before 
synods and councils, but even the common 
5 people. 

Arithmetic could not have made much 
progress, as it is doubtful whether the 
Arabian figures for representing numbers 
had been introduced. From the revenue 
rolls of King John it appears that they 
were net then used in the Exchequer \ for 
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all the mum in the rolls are marked in 
Homan nuoKW&h Both algebra and de- 
cimal " ciphering were kftown in Europe, 
and itixraobable that Robert of Reading, 
Adelard, and some others of the learned 
among the English who had travelled in 
Spam and Egypt, had some knowledge of 
the Arabian notation, though not generally 
Used. That the Elements jjf Euclid, and 
some other treatises o% geometry had been 
translated odt of the Greek and Arabic 
languages, there is the clearest evidence ; 
hut they were not much studied, and, as 
a consequence, little could be knmvn ot 
the kindred sciences of geography, navi- 
gation, ami astronomy. 

The medical schools ot Salernura in 
Italy, and of Montpelier in Franc* *ere 
famous in those times, and frequented by 
persons from all parts ot Europe. Medi- 
cine was also taught in the universities of 
Pam and Oxford. The clergy were the 
chief practitioners, and JhAe are few names 
of TmiSbnce in the healing art who were 
jnot priests or monks. That it had made 
some progress towards a science we may 
infer from the fact ora separation having 
taken place in the duties ot the surgeon 
and physician. 

In fhe darkest of the middle ages were 
numeroifc seminaries of learning. ^Next 
to the universities, the principal were the 
episcopal or cathedral schools. In these, 
young men were educated tor the service 
of the church * and the bishop was the 
chief if not the only teacher. Attached 
almost to every convent was a school, 
jWore or less famous. Of the extent to 
which these had been multiplied some idea 
may be formeif from the numerous reli- 
gious houses founded since the Conquest, 
amounting t<*lto fewer than o57. In the 
conventual schools, besides ^Latin and 
church music, the young monks were care- 
fully instructed in caligraphy, and those 
who exceed the art were employed, in 
the scriptorium, or writing-chamber, tfan* 
cribing books for the use of the church 
and library. There wore also schools in 
the nunneries for instructing the nuns in 
the Greek aud Hebrew languages, physic, 
and divinity. 

In the chief cities and towns were the 
illustrious schools in which youth were 
taught grammar, logic, and othet branches 
of learning. William Fitr-Stephcn, who 
lived in the reign of Henry II., says that 
there were three of these illustrious schools 
firmly established in London, liesides others 
that were occasionally opened by such 
masters as had obtained a high reputation 
for learning. The teachers ot these appear 
to have been licensed, as the last canon of 
the council of Westminster, held 1338, 
prohibits the scholastics of cathedrals 


taking money foT licenses to teachers of 
schools in towns and villages. 

Education and science must have been 
greatly promoted by the discovery of the 
art of making paper. It jft unknown to 
whom the merit of this important invention 
is due. At first it was made of cotton, and 
on that account called ckartu bombicyna* 
or cotton paper. Towards the end of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth 
century it began to be made of linen rags, 
as at present. 

The clergy were all in all, and religion 
formed part of every exhibition. Theatri- 
cal spectacles were of a spiritual character ; 
the dramatis persona being filled by eccle- 
siastics, who, clothed in sacred vestments, 
represented the scripture miracles, and the 
sufferings of the martyrs. 

LEARNED MEN. A.D. 1066 to 1216. 

Ingulph, born 1030, died 1109. He was 
secretary to William I., and is celebrated 
for his excellent histoiy of the abbey of 
Croyland, in Lincolnshire, of which he was 
abbot. Into this work he has introduced 
much of the general history of the period, 
with a variety of curious anecdotes, 
Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury; born 
at Pavia, 1005, died 1089. He is reckon- 
ed the most learned man of the age. 
His writings consist of Commentaries on 
St Paul’s Epistles, sermons, and his famous 
Treatise on the Eucharist. 

Anselm, disciple and successor of Lan- 
franc, was born at Aotist, 1034, died, 1109. 
He was one of the most voluminous writers 
of the age, in logic and metaphy- 

sics, and the application of them to theo- 
logy. He was one of the fathers of scho- 
lastic divinitor. 

Eadmemsr was the author of a valuable 
history of the affairs of England in his own 
time, from 1066 to 1122* 

Turgot, a contemporary of Eadmerus, 
was an Anglo-Saxon of good family in 
Lincolnshire. He wiote a history of the 
church of Difrham, from 635 to 1096, in 
four hooks. Simeon, precentor of Durham, 
had the meanness to publish Turgot’s 
work in his own name, expunging only the 
pages that would have discovered the real 
| author* 

Robert White, a distinguished lecturer 
at Oxford. He was made chancellor at 
Rome by Eugenius III., and is supposed 
to have died about 1150. 

Nicholas Break spear, the only English- 
man who ever sat in St. Peter’s chair, was 
bom near St. Alban’s, and was of very 
humble origin. After man)' vicissitudes, 
hi became pope in 1154, under the name 
fit' Adriau IV. 

William of Malmsbury stands at the 
head of the historians of the twelfth cea 
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tiary v He was a most diligent and vera- 
cious" author, and wrote a history of Eng- 
land from the arrival of the Saxons in 449 
to the 26th of Henry I. He is also author 
of a church history. The life of this ex- 
cellent persol was spent in the humble 
station of monk and library-keeper in the 
abbey of Halmsbury, where he died in 
3143. 

Roger de Hoveden was domestic chap- 
lain to Henry II. lie composed the an- 
nals of England from 731 to 1202. They 
comprise valuable facts, but have no other 
merit. , 

Gervase of Canterbury was one of the 
voluminous historians oi this period. Bc- 
nides his Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land from 1 122 to 1200, he wrote the Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury from Au- 
gustine to Hubert. 

Benedict, abbot of Peterborough, was an 
author of high repute. He wrote a Life 
of Archbishop Becket, and a History of 
Ilenry II. and Richard I. 

Peter of Blois was bom 1120, at the city 
in France from whence he derived his 
name. He was an eminent theologian, 
and first used the famous word tranmbitari- 
tiation, which was soon after adopted by the 
church of Roim*. His printed works consist 
of letters, sermons, and tracts. 

Giraldus Cambrensis was a Welshman, 
as the name imports. He became bishop 
of St. David’s, and besides his writings, is 
celebrated for his contest until Archbishop 
Hubert, who opposed his elevation to that I 
see. The dispute involved him in a litiga- ! 
tion of five years* duration, and cost him 
three journeys to Rome, a&l after all he 
was defeated by his powerful antagonist. 

Henry of Huntingdon, John of Salis- 
bury, William Little, and Rafcph rle Diceto, 
may ulso be included among the learned 
of the period from the Conquest to Magna 
Charta. 


MISCELLANIES, 

u 

Liberty of all kinds was vendible in the 
reign of John ; even that of commerce and 
connubial rights. The men of W ozeester 
paid the king 100 shillings that they 
might have the liberty of selling and buy- 
ing dyed cloth as formerly. Geoffrey Fitz- 
Pierre gave two good Norway hawks for 
leave to export a hundred weight of cheese 
out of the king’s dominions. The Arch- 
deacon of Wells gave one tun of wiHe for 
leave to carry 600 seams of corn whither lie 
would. Peter Parois gave twenty marks 
for leave to«*»aU fishes, as Peter Chevalier 
used to do. The wife of Hugh de Neville 
gave the king 200 hens that she might^ie 
with her Husband one night; who most 


probably .was a prisoner. Richard de Neville 
vgave twenty palfreys to obtain the king’s 
reguest to Isolda Bisset, that she should 
fake him for a* husband. Roger Fitz- 
Walter gave three good palfreys, to have 
the king's letter to Roger Bertram’s mother, 
that she should marry him. The bisb»p of 
Winchester ga^e one tun of good wine, for 
his not putting the king in mind to give a 
girdle to tkh countess of Albermarlc. 
Robert de Veaux gkve five of the best pal- 
freys, that the king would hold his tongue 
about Henry Pinel’s wife. Eling, the dean, 
paid 300 marks that his concubine and his 
children might he let out upon bail. Seve- 
ral more instances might be mentioned, 
but these will be sufficient to illustrate the 
mapnprs of the times, and, show the sort of 
commerce carried on betwixt the king and 
his subjects. •> 

Among other curious traits of this period, 
may be mentioned the French champion, 
who came overdo fight any one who should 
assert, that Philip, king of France, had 
(lone wrong to John. To put down t|nM 
braggadocio, an Irish lord, of gigantic 
stature, and known* intrepidity, fhen con- 
fined in the Tower, was selected. While 
he was recovering his strength, impaired 
bjs imprisonment, the French Hector, hear- 
ing of his prodigious power, witjid.’ew pri- 
vately into Spain, not daring to appear in 
France or England. The strength of this 
Irishman was so great, that he could cleave 
a helmet in two with a bknv of his sword. 
As a principal part of jurisprudence was 
administered by single combat, John used 
to keep a number of bravoes destined to 
fight with ’bis barons, when any contro- 
versy arose between him and them. 

The right of electing the lord-mayor an- 
nually was given by cbaijer to the city of 
London. It also had power to remove its 
sheriffs pleasure, aud its comzpdn-coun- 
oilmen annually. » 

The gr^it charter was ratified four times 
by Henry 111., twice by Sdwa.d I., fifteen 
times by Kdwaid III., seven times by 
Richard II., six times zy Henry IV., and 
once by HenTy V. 

Christians were prohibited from lending 
*\noney at interest, which was called usury ; 
and those who were convicted of it were 
punished by excommunication and the for- 
feiture of all their goods. By these impo- 
litic laws the business of lending money 
became a monopoly in the hands of the 
Jews, who realized exorbitant profits. This 
was one cause of their unpopularity 

The Anglo-Normans had only two stated 
meals a day, dinner and supper. The 
time of dinner was nine in the forenoon; 
of supper, five in the afternoon. 
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HENRY III. £.D. 1216 to 1271 

Historians generally. agree in the uninteresting nature of this lung and 
disorderly reign. Henry had no great virtue save piety, nor Any prominent 
vice covetousness. But though his personal history is voijr of interest, 
the^eneral history of the period derives importance from exhibiting the ele- 
ments of the constitution in violent agitation, and ultimately forming the 
bash! outline of the existing structure. 

When the baron* first took up arms against John, they vindicated the 
right of resistance to oppression, and showed that there were limits to the 
exercise of power over which the sovereign could not trespass with im- 
punity. But though this was if salutary lesson to the monarch, and an in- 
spiriting example to the nation, it was unaccompanied with the establish- 
ment of any boundary line by which the claims of the contending parties 
might have been placed beyoijdgiLlispute. This guarantee against future 
contest was only obtained in the second stage of the baronial wars, when, 
Sy the grant of the Great Charter, a specific recognition of national rights 
was obtained. Even this would have proved a feeble barrier against regal 
despotism, without the establishment of a permanent assembly, in which 
shouldttbe vested the # powcr of granting, or withholding, the public supplies. 
Pence the unspeakable importance of the new constitution given to parlia- 
ment during this rygn, and which forms the third and conclusive epoch in 
the struggles between the aristocracy and the crown. 

■ Hitherto the prelates and barons had alone formed the constituent parts 
of parliament. Returns were now ordered to be made not only of two 
knighls for each shire, but also of deputies from the cities and boroughs ; 
an order of men which had always been esteemed too mean to enjoy a 
place in the national councils. The value and efficacy of this new incorpo- 
ration became*ultirnatcly of vast importance ; but it was a long period after 
before the commons began to exercise legislative functions : they continued 
for centuries later only to be called together to impose taxes, not to make 
latvs, that continuing a brfcmch of the prerogative <>/?easionally exercised by 
the sovereign even down to the period of the civil wars of the Common- 
wealth. * • { 

There wa# little of foreign war in this reign, and in favour of Henry’s 
weak but pacific sway it «my he remarked, that the nation grew more ra- 
pidly in wealth and prosperity than it had done under any of his military 
progenitojs. * • * 

EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


1216. Henry of Winchester had just 
completed his tenth year when he succeed^ 
ed his father. Louis was master of the 
capital, and the princes of Wales and the 
king of Scotland acknowledged his autho- 
rity. Henry’S dependence was* on the 
barons and foreigners who had remained 
faithful to John, and on the powerful pro- 
tection of the pope, to whom he did ho- 
mage for his dominions. 

Oct. 28. Henry crowned at Gloucester. 
In lieu of the crown, which had been lost 
with the rest of the regalia, a plain circle 
of gold was placed on his temples. 

Nov. 12. Great charter revised and con- 
firmed by a council held at, Bristol. 


1217. Map 19. Battle in the streets of 
Lincoln, in which the dauphin’s troops, 
and the rebellious barons are defeated. 

Aog. A French fleet coming to the as- 
sistance of the dauphin, was defeated. 
The dauphin agreed to quit the kingdom, 
upon having 5000 pounds for his voyage. 

The order of Franciscans or Cordeliers 
settled in England, as did also the Domi- 
nican s f 

1218. Feb. 22. Charter a second timo 
confirmed, and severity of thd forest laws 
mitigated, 

•Mew troubles occasioned by the restitu- 
tion of lands to the absolved barons, and 
the clergy complain of the legate’s exae- 
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Dong $ but the regent, Lord Pembroke, sup- 
ports the legate against the clergy, and 
ordered Jobe’s charters to be observed* 

1219. March 12. The earl of Pembroke 
died, and the bishop of Winchester suc- 
ceeded him a\guaftfian to the king, and 
protector of thekingdom. The regent was 
buried in the round part of the Temple 
church. 

1220. Thoraas-ft-Becket’s bones were 
enshrined in gold set with precious stones, 
by the then archbishop of Canterbury. 

1221. Henry laid the first stone of the 
abbey church at Westminster, which re- 
mains a monument of the taste and archi- 
tecture of that age. 

Aug. 1. Some riotous citizens of London 
demolish the convent belonging to ^West- 
minster abbey, for which, Constantine, the 
ringleader, is hanged, and other rioters have 
their hands and feet cut off; the magis- 
trates of the city were turned out, and 
others appointed by the king, 

1222. Cardinal Langton holds a synod 
at Oxford, in which a canon is made pro- 
hibiting clergymen from keeping concu- 
bines publicly in their own houses, or going 
to them in other places so openly us to oc- 
casion scandal. 

1223. Philip, king of France, died, and 
his son Louis, v/ho succeeded him, declared 
war against England. 

jRie pope declared Henry of age, which 
the barons oppose. 

1224. An insurrection by Fawkes sup- 
pressed, and Bedford castle razed to the 
ground. 

1225. Feb. 11, Parliamept grants a fif- 
teenth on condition the chaffers shall lie 
confirmed ; thus setting the first example 
of combining a grant of a uuiply with a 
redress of grievances; out m* which the 
chief reforms of the constitution have grown. 
The charters were not altered subsequently 
to this ratificat on. 

A decree that the concubines of priests 
should he denied Christian burial, and that 
the priests who kept concubines should 
do penance. 

Two impostors were executed, the one 
far pretending to be the V lrgm Mary, and 
the other Mary Magdalen. 

1226. The pope demanded an annual 
•urn from every cathedral church and mo- 
nastery in Christendom, which was refused. 

1228, The king marches against the 
Welsh. 

1229. Archbishop Langton died, and the 
pope promoted Richard Grant, chancellor^ 
of Lincoln, to that see, by his sole authority. 
The pope cottects the tenths of the whole 
kingdom with rigour. Lombard usurers 
sent over, to lend money to such as wetf# 
not able to pay the tenth down. The king 
raised money by unjust methods ; among 
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others, he obliged the Jews to give him a 
ehird part of their substance. 

1230. The king was unsuccessful In the 
expedition against France, and returned to 
England. 

1231. Archbishop Grant died; the pope 
refused to confirm the person elects by 
the chapter a\yl approved by the king, 
but compelled them to elect Edmund uf 
Abington. 

1232. Hubert de Burgo, »chief justice 
and earl of Kent, was disgraced and impri- 
soned, and his treasures seized by the king. 

Tht Rolls chapel, Chancery-lane, built 
for converted Jews. 

1233. The king, preferring the French, 
causes a rebellion. 

rj3<j, April 1. The tiarl of Pembroke is 
killed, and the king and barons reconciled. 

A method of conveying water to the city 
of London was brought into use* 

1240. The scholars removed from Oxford 

to Cambridge, (*i account of the ill usage 
they received from*the townsmen. " ^ 

Thret\ hundred Romans sent into Emg-^ 
laud by the pope, to be benefice^ in the* 
first cures that should become vacant. 

Tin mines first discovered in Germany, 
which much lowered the price in England ; 
fordieibre that tirafe none had been heard 
of out of England. • 

The Italians were possessed of revenues 
in England, to the value of 70,000 marks 
per annum, and the king’s revenues scarcely 
amounted to one third of that sum. 

A synod held at Reading. 

1241. Eleanor, sister to Arthur, duke of 
Brit any, to whom the crown belonged by 
lineal deraeitt, died thin year unmarried, 
having bpfn a prisoner thirty-nine years in 
the castle of Bristol. 4 * 

The parliament refused ae .^d to the king, 

A great dearth preceded by an earth- 
quake. v 

1242. May 19 Henry, with thirty hogs- 
heads uf miner, embarks at Portsmouth for 
France. 

Aldermen first elected in London. 

A great plague in France, Italy, and 
Greece, that carried off near 100,000 
persons. 

1243. A-five years’ truce agreed on be- 
tween England and France. 

The king’s brother Richard married to 
Sanchea, .jthird daughter to the count of 
Provence, the barons of London officiating 
at the dinner as at a coronation. 

1234. The English expelled France, and 
Henry confiscated the lands of the French. 

1245. The king finished Westminster 
Abbey in the manner it stands at present. 

1240'. Tiles first brought into use. 

1247. The heavy exactions of the court 
of Romo occasion resistance from the 
clergy and barons* 
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1246. Thft king Bot being satisfied dis*, Under the auspices of the king 
solves the parliament, and for want of me* university is formed at NortharojK&u 
a by sold his plate and jewels tp the citizens it arose from the frequent quarrels whip 
of London. • , occurred among the scholars at Oxford 

1253* Wales wholly subdued, and re- and Cambridge, and in which the southern 
ceived the English laws. < English, Welsh and Irish cdhmonly form- 

4 The city of Loudon purchased for 500 ed one party, against the northern Eng- 
ineries, the privilege of having her mayor lish and Scots. After a short time the 
sworn in before the barons of the exchequer, people of Oxford and Catnluridge prevailed 
In the same year originatechlhe custom of upon the kiug to dissolve this new univer- 
the sheriffs tendering fix horseshoes, with sity, and compel the members of it to re- 
the nails on, as the rent of a piece of land turn to their former residence. About 
in the Strand, formerly held of the crown thirty years after the university of ,$tam- 
by a farrier. + ford began, and terminated in the same 

The earl of Leicester upon high words manner, 
with his sovereign, gave him the lie to his 126*2. The war began between the king 
face, a fact whtcb'would hardly be credible, and his barons. 

if not attested by nggst historians. Tttf ; cinque-ports declare in favour of 

1253. May 3. meat assembly of*the the barons, which frightened the king into 
bishops, the peers, and the king, in West- a promise of compliance, 
minster Hall, where the penalties of ex- Aug. 5. Henry, dining this calm, went 
communication are denounced against all to Bourdeaux, hut the barons again unite, 
violators of the great charter. and the king returned to England, to whom 

peo.»29. Henry landea from France, they presented an address, for him to con- 
and the next day made his public entry form to his agreement, which he resented, 
•into London. * and returned a haughfy answer. 

125L*The king and the pope committed Sept. 7. Prince Edward arrived in Eng- 
^reat extortions on the clergy as well as land with some forces, and suddenly came 
the laity of the kiifgdom, to London, where be took out of the trea- 

1255. nenry visited Scotland to redress Sliry of the Templars 10, U00/. deposited 
some complaints of the queen lus daughter, there by the citizens of London. 

All that had fifteen pounds a year were The citizens of London insulted the 
obliged to be knighted, or fine to be ex- queen as she was parsing by water through 
cused. - London bridge, by pelting her with mud 

Eleanor, the wife of prince Edward, ar- and stones, and giving her opprobrious 
rived in England, and introduced tapestry language. 

as furniture. 1264. Jan. The case between the king 

1257. May 27. Richard, the king’s and his barons referred to the French king, 
Brother, crowned king of the Rj^ooans, at who determifti4l in favour of Henry, but 
Aix la Chapelle. the barons refused to obey his award, where- 

The first com *>f pure gold Issued ; it upon the war was renewed, 
was a penny ^wyighing two sterlings, and Mag 14, The barons defeated the king's 
coined in London. forces at Lewes, and took Hmry, the king 

1259. The barons conspia?, against the of the Romans, and Prmce Edward, prison- 
king, andacompel him, at a parliament at ers : 5000 men were riain. 

Oxford, to delegate his roy^. power to Earl Montfort called a parliament at 
twenty-fdtr persons, twelve to be chosen Winchester ir» the king's name, which 
by himself, and the rest by the peers, re- is shown by J)r. Brady to be the first, 
serving only to the king the chief place in wherein two knights for each county, two 
all public assemblies, and to swear the ex- citizens for each city, and two burgesses 
pulsion of foreigners from the kingdom, for each borough, were summoned, and was 
This was the first meeting where repif- the original of the House of Commons, 
sentatives of the commons were present Writs are still extant of the summoning of 
About this time the word parliament begun this parliament, and are the earliest of 
to be commcmly used. the kind known, 

1259. The king releases hi^ right of 1265. Jan. 22. A parliament summoned 
Normandy and Anjou to the French king to consider of the releasing of Prince Ed- 
it* person, for 3000/. waM, to which were summoned two knights 

The king and queen of Scotland visit for each county, and two burgesses for 
England. t # . ^ach borough, when the prince-wa# ordered 

The barons rise against the king. to be delivered to the king, igbo continued 

*260. Ha procured a dispensation of his still a prisoner, 
oath, for observing the provisions made at § Aug. 4. Division among the barons, and 
Oxford, and levied forces to compel the a battle, in which the earl of Leicester and 
barons to return to their duty. his son are slain. 
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3266. Dec, 29. The queen arrived in 
England, after two years' absence, with 
whom came the pope's legate, who excom- 
municated the disaffected barons. 

Nov. A parliament held at Northampton, 
wherein the i\e earl of Leicester's adhe- 
rents were disinherited. 

1267. Jan, 25. The discontented barons 
seize the isle of Ely, and Henry besieged 
Kenilworth Castle, during which time he 
held a parliament there, August 24, and 
the decrees there made were published in 
the camp, October 31. 

Dec. 10. Kenilworth Castle surrendered. 

Henry went from Kenilworth to Windsor, 
where he kept his Christmas, and from 
thence to London, Feb. 1 0, 1*268, jvbere 
he held a parliament, which granted him 
a subsidy, but refused the demands of the 
pope’s legate. At this parliament the earl 
uf Gloucester refused to attend, having re- 
tired to Wales in disgust at the king’s 
conduct, where he raised troops. 

July 25. The rebels at Ely surrendered. 

Ballot college in Oxford founded by Sir 
John Baliol, of Yorkshire (lather to John 
Baliol, king of the Scots). 

1269. April. A parliament held at 
Northampton, when the pope’s legate pub- 
lished a crusade. 

Oct 1 3. The hones of Edward the Con- 
fessor enshrined ip gold and set with pre- 
cious stones. 

Nov. 18. Another parliament held at 
Marlborough, where a body of statutes 
were enacted, which make a considerable 
figure among the English laws. 

Clement IV. died, wliiclv was followed 
by three years’ vacancy in tn# popedom. 

1270. May, Prince Edward embarked 

at Portsmouth on a crusade to the Holy- 
land. * 

June. A parliament held at London. 

1271. March 13. Prince Henry assas- 
sinated in Italy, while at mass, by two out- 
laws, Simon and Guy de MontforP. 

June 17. Prmce Edward had great suc- 
cess against the infidels, bwt was wounded 
with a poisoned dagger by an assassin ; he 
is cured by the skill of an English surgeon. 

A Spanish historian says the poison was 
extracted by Eleanor, who sucked the 
wound of her husband. 

Dec . 12. The king’s brother, Richard, 
king of the Romans, died at Berkhamstead, 
and was buried in Hales Abbey, in the 
same vault with his son. , ; 

1272. Prince Edward's army daily pthe king by the laity, 
minishing in Palestine, he made a truce 
with the sultan, and prepared for his return 
to England. • 

June. The cathedral of Norwich and the 
adjoining monastery were burnt by th# 
riotous citizens, for which they were ex- 
communicated j the city condemned to 


pay 3000 marks, and the ringleaders con* 
Ticted and executed ; the king gping thi* 
ther in person, to see justice done on the 
rioters. 

Nov, 1 6. Henry died in the sixty. seventh 
year of his age, and the fifty-seventh uf his 
reign, and was buried in Westminster , 
Abbey, Before the tomb was closed, the 
earl of Gloucester stepped forward, and 
putting his ifknd on the body of the 
king, swore fealty to Prince Edward, and 
the example was followed by the spectators. 

THE king's ISSUE. 

Edward, his eldest son, by Queen Elea- 
nor. who was king of Euglapd. 

1 Edmund, surnamed J>ouchback, who 
wasUU&rwards earl of JaSbckster, horn 16th 
of January, 1245. ^ 

Richard, John, William and Henry, who 
all died ip their childhood. 

He had three daughters ; 

Margaret, married to Alexander III., 
king ot Scots. 

Beatrix, to John, the first duke of firi- , 
tany. And Katharine, who died an infant. 

TAXES IN THU IIEIGN. 

*1224. Two shillings granted on every 
plow-land, and a fifteenth on all mpv tables, 
for the confirmation of Magna Chart*!. 

A fortieth part of moveables granted. 

1226*. A fifteenth of the clergy: 5000 
marks levied on the citizens of London. 

1230. The bishops and abbots gave the 

king large sums. Thp Jews paid a third 
part of their treasure aud effects. ^ 

1 23 1 . Agscutage of^luee marks on every 
knight ’%ifce. . 

1232. A fortieth part of%U moveables. 

1235. Two marks on every plow- land, 

and a thirtieth 3f moveables. 

1237. A .h'.rtieth part of all moveables 
was granted to the king. 

1242. Three marks on every knight's 
fee, *’ ^ 

1244. Twenty shillings on every knight’s 
fee, for the marriage of his daughter. A 
tenth of all the ecclesiastical revenues for 
three years ; and the nobility and knights 
tlftee marks on every knight’s fee, for re- 
lief of the holy land, on the confirmation 
of Magna Charta. 

51 H. 3 } Three years 1 tenths of all 
church revenues, granted by the pope. 

54 H. 3. A twentieth pari granted to 


MISCELLANIES. 


Among minor events may be noticed the 
obstinate dispute betwixt the civil and ec- 
clesiastical courts, on the subject of bas- 
tardy. The common law had deemed' all 
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those to be basfawjs who were bora before sent laureat receives 100/., though the an* 
wedlock : by the " canon law they were nual offering of a laudatory ode has been 
legitimate, ta the parliament assembled dropped. 

at Merton, the prelates insisted that the According to Selden, in the forty-seventh 
municipal law should be made conform- of this reign, 150 temporal and fifty spi* 
able to the canon ; but the barons returned ritual barons were summed to perform 
th%celebrated reply, Nolumus leges Anglic? the service due by their tenures. In the 
mttfart, u We will not change the laws of thirty-fifth of the subsequent reign, eighty* 
England.” * six temporal barons, twenty bishops, and 

The trial by fire arfd w*$er ordeal was forty-eight abbots were summoned to a 
■ abolished by an order hi council. pniHaineut convened at Carlisle. 

A ' charter* was granted to the town of In his thirty-sixth year Henry published 
Newcastle, which gave the inhabitants li- some valuable police regulations for the 
Cense to dig for coal. This is t^e first general security. In cities and boroughs, 
mention of coal in England. the watch was placed under the command 

Madox says, the king gave to Master ut the mayor and bailiffs ; m townships and 
Henry, hi* poet, 100 shillings. The pre ? ' villages, miller the constable. 

H" Hr 

EDWARD I. A.Ik 1272 to 1307. 

» i * ' * 

EdwaTO is represented as the model of a warlike and politic prince. lie 
pcssegse3« industry , penetration, courage, vigilance, and enterprise; he was 
r ftugaljti'h^ expenses; he punished criminals with severity; he was gracious 
and ajfcible* to his servants and courtiers ; and being of a majestic figure, and 
in ^he main well proportioned, notwithstanding the extraordinary length 
and smallness of his legs, he was as well qualified to captivate men by his 
exterior appearance, as the more solid virtues of his mind. His great im- 
provements in the civil and criminal jurisprudence of the country have 
obtained him the appellation of the English J ustmian. He abolished the office 
of chief justiciary, which he thought possessed ton much power. He settled 
the jurisdiction of the several courts ; first established the office of justice 
of the peace; abstained from the practice, too common before him, of in- 
terrupting justice^y mandates from the privy council ; repressed robberies 
tfad disorders; encouraged trade ; and, in shorty He introduced a new face 
jof things, by the vigour and ‘Wisdom of his administration. 

The eventf which are supposed to throw a single over this brilliant Tcign 
ate the subjfigation of #W ales and the treatment of Scotland. With the 
defeat and death of. Lte^cJJyn, one of the most untieut princes in Europe, 
expired the independence of the principality. Edward having summoned 
a parliament, it was resolved that it should he inseparably united to the 
■crown, and that nothing might remain to keep alive the ancient glorv of 
*the country, it has been said (though the story seems a traditionary colour- 
ing inconsistent with the character of the prince), Edward collected all the 
Welsh hards together, and, from a ljarharous policy* ordered them to he put 
to death. The right of the king to a feudal superiority over Scotland ap 
pears to have had no foundation, except ii, his own power and ambition. He 
quoted a passage from Hoveden, where he asserts that a Scottish king had 
done homage to England, hut ho purposely omitted part of the sentence 
which expresses, that the homage wasjor certain fiefs held in England, 
not for the kingdom of Scotland. In carrying off the regalia and destroying 
the ancient records, Edward clearly manifested a design to pursue the same 
steps towards Scotland which had succeeded towards Wales, and annex it 
to England. The exploits of the brave Sir William Wallace form an in 
teresting episode in the struggle of th£ Scots for the maintenance df their 
independence. 
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Writs in this, as well as in the preceding reign, were issued to the bo* 
roughs to return members to parliament. In the # preamble to the writ, 
Edward says, u It is a most equitable rule, that what concerns all should 
he approved by all ; and common dangers repelled by united efforts.” The 
deputies fofc the boroughs, however, had yet little or no influence i* the 
state. They had no deliberative capacity, nor hardjy a negative, but simply 
the privilege of giving their consent to such granta as. the king might de- 
mand. Their charges were borne by the boroughs which sent them ; and 
it was considered a disadvantage to be summoned to return deputies. The 
deputies gave sureties for their attendance before the king and parliament : 
they sat apart from the barons and knights, who disdained to mix with 
such mean personages ; and when the burgesses had given their consent to 
the new taxes, they returned home, ttyjugh the parliament still continued to 
sit to canvass the national business. The sheriffs used the frgedonj of omit- 
ting such boroughs as they conceived diS hot contain any persons of suffi- 
cient wealth or ability to qualify tjjiera for the office of representatives ‘'anrt 
the boroughs returned thanks for this omission, considering |tAn indul- 
gence. This power of the sheriffs continued till tjie reign of rfichardlL 
In the reign of Edward III. there is an instance of the king? »an»ilg«all 
the deputies. In the parliament summonec^by Edward, in 
writs were issued to 120 cities and boroughs. - ** 

S()nu important changes in the constitution of the Peerage may be "herd 
noticed. From the Norman invasion to the reigns of the Edwards,, the 
assembly since called the House of Jbords was composed of barons jmd 
prelates, who satwiu right of territorial possession, holdcn from the crown, 
and were more specifically designated by the first great charter, as the 
greater barons. To those barons by tenure were subsequently added 
barons by writ, notable men who were summoned at the pleasure of the 
king, to aid and advise him in parliament. The writs wore at first either 
never renewed or very irregularly continued. While th# power of arbitra- 
rily issuing them lasted, «the crown, by summoning or not, particular indi- 
viduals, had a direct power over the constitution of the great council of 
the nation. But in the sixteenth century it was settled^, ffhat when a man 
was summoned to parliament and had taken Jus he and him heirs Were 
ennobled. From that time it became hazardous Jmth$ crown to multiply 
]>eeragep, for though the first possessors might be subservien t* their de* 
sccndants flight be icfractorv. , ♦ 

The opinion that the several estates sat and voted together* does* not rest 
on sufficient authority* The ancient practice had much nearer resem- 
blance to the present, at the commencement of a parliamentary session, than 
has been generally represented. The chancellor unfolded to them in 
common the subjects for their consideration* and then referred them to 
separate places to frame their answers and deliberate. The year assigned 
for their separation is 1339, when the Commons refused to grant the same 
aid as the Lords, without instructions from fHfcir constituents; but at that 
very time they deliberated separately, and had deliberated separately long 
before. — Ling, IV. 164. # 

# EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 

* 

1272. Edwjml, surname*! Longghank^l his father, though ho was then absent in 
eldest sou of Henry 111,, by Eleanor his the holy laud, and the nobility swore fealty 
queOli, is proclaims d king ou the death of [ to him at the high altar at Westminster. 

EsS ' 
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JVov.20. They Msem Wed at the Temple, i received a summons from the linff at 
and ordered a new seal to be made. Franco to attend him on an expedition; 

1273. June 12. The Scott swear fealty to but as a truce was concluded between 

Edward, at Berwick. France and Arragon, Edward went into 

July 1 2. He arrives in France, and does Norfolk. / 

. homage to the French king for the lands An important statute, enacting estates 
holden of him. Orders givim to provide tail passed ; it secured the transmission of 
for his coronation 380 head of cattle, 430 estates through the different generations of 
sheep, 450 pigs, 18 wild t>oar%278 flitches the same family, though the object of the 
of b&cou, and 19,660 cafkms and fowls. barons was merely to secure their own re- 

1274. Aug. 19. Is crowned with Queen versionary rights, by narrowing the power 
Eleanor at Westminster. Immediately of alienation on failure of heirs. 

after his coronation he sent commissioners 1285. The abbey-church of Westminster, 
into the several counties, to punisn the which had been sixty years in building, 
misdemeanors of the magistrates. finished 

Oct. 6. A parliament held at West- , The king took away the charter of the 
minster, fox restraining usury, and obliging city of London, and turned out the mayor, 
all Jews to wear a badge. * • George Brookesby, for taking bribes of the 

• 1276-7-8. The king invades Wales, bakers to permit them to make their bread 

and obliges Llewellyn to do homage to linn short of weight : but the city soon after re- 
in the English court. covered it, by making concessions, and pre- 

1279. Edward procured the first statute senting the king with a purse of money, 
of ^portjpain to be enacted. He relin- The Siatula Civitatis (13Edw. 1.) en- 
quired his right to Normandy. joins that taverns shall not he kept open, 

♦ The king adorned the tomb of hi# father nor any person be abroad in the city of 
in Westrflinster Abbejfc with some curious London after curfew tolled at St. MartraV 

I, marble brought from abroad. le-Grand ; that none shall teach fencing 

Two hundred and eighty Jews hanged and buckler within the city; and that fo- 
for clipping and coining. reignera shall not be inn keepers nor brokers. 

128(h Nov. 7. A parliament held, when This is the first act regulating the police of 
the statute of qw> warranto passed. the metropolis. 

1281. June 24. Another parliament held 1286. The king visits his dominions m 
at Worcester, and the courts of justice were France, where he resides three years, and 
moved frum Westminster to Shrewsbury, to appoints Edmund, earl of Pembroke, guar- 
be near the king in his expedition against dmn of the realm during his absence, 
the Welsh. May 2. The Jews were all seised by 

Bhudlan Castle, in*Walos. built. order of the king, who extorted large sums 

*1282. The Rolls, in Chancery-lane, given of money frofuthem, to the amount of 
to the Jewish converts. 12,000 pounds of silver. 

March 30. Sicilian vespers, when above Eleanor, the king's mother, was veiled a 
8000 French were massacred. nun at Auihr<f*bury, but obtained a licence 

Dec. 11. Ll&vellyn, prince of Wales, is from the pope to retain her jointure. And 
killed Llandweyr, and t^e * Welsh re- the same year Mary, the king’s daughter, 
duccd, aftts* preserving their liberty 800 was veiled a nun in the same monastery', 
years against the efforts of the English. 1288. A clock, the first mentioned, 

Aberconovay Ctastle built. * placed in the old clock tower opposite the 

1283. Sept . 30. David, the brother of gate of Westminster Hall, and said to 

Llewellyn, executed as a traitor. have been purchased with a fine of 800 

1284. April 25. Edward II. born at marks imposed on a chief justice of the 

Caernarvon, and styled Prince of Wales, King s Bench. 

being the first that had that title. • 1289. Aug. 12. The king finds such a 

Oet, A parliament held at Acton-Burnel, general corruption among his judges and 
in Shropshire. ministers at his return, that they were 

A statute passed making the hundreds most of them displaced, and fined in large 
answerable for all robberies comftirttefl in sums. 

the day-time, usually styled the statute of A great earthquake in Europe. 
Winchester. It also required sureties from The Jews are banished the kingdom, to 
strangers and lodgers, established the watch the number of 1 5,000. 
and ward from sunset to sunrise, and or- 1290. Subinfeudation depriving the 
dcred the hedges to be cut adjoining the barons of reliefs and escheats, a law is 
highways* passed prohibiting the creation of new 

Dec . 14. The king returned from Wales manors. Hence at present no claim of 
to Bristol, where he kept his Christmas manorial rights is admitted, unless they 
and held a parliament, and from thence | have existed as such since the statute 
returned to London ; where, soon after, he | 7 Edw. I. st. 2. 
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1291. June 24. Great disputes arise 
about the succession to the crown of Scot- 
land between Bruce and Baliol. Edward, 
as superior lord of that kingdom, claims 
the power of determining it, to which the 
competitors submit. 

Nov. 28. Queen Eleanor died at Herdby, 
in Lincolnshire, in whose memory Edward 
erected a cross wherever her corpse rested in 
the way from thence to Westminster; 
namely, Waltham, St. Alban’s, Dunstable, 
&c., aud particularly Charing- cross. 

1292. Nov. 6. Edward declared John 
B&liol king of Scotland, who swore fealty 
to him. 

1293. He summoned the king of Scot- 
land before him, to answer the complaint 
of Macduff for debt, who pleaded his own 
cause in Westminster Hall. 

1295. The Scots enter into a confederacy 
with the French, against England, 

Anglesey subdued by the English. 

Edward enters into a war with France, 
which is carried on with various success. 

1296. Baltol revolts, and a war is com- 
menced against Scotland, wherein Edward 
obtains a signal victory, takes possession 
of Edinburgh, and makes the king of Scots 
prisoner. The king of Scotland resigns his 
crown to Edward, who called a parliament 
at Berwick and received the homage of 
the nobility, and at that time brought 
the famous stone seat out of Scotland, 
which is now in Westminster Abbey, (in 
which our kings are crowned,) with the 
crown, sceptre, &c. The king of Scots 
was brought prisoner to London, with 
several of the Scotch nobijjtv : and the go- 
vernment of Scotland was committed to the 
earl of Surrey. 

Some of the Scotch racordf destroyed. 

1297. The clergy refusing to grant the 
king any taxes towards liis wars, he seizes 
upon their lay fees, and puts them out of 
his protect! m , whereupon they submit, 
and grant the fifth of their gooffs. 

Three knights chosen iu every county, 
to determine the infractions of the char- 
ters ; aud the perambulations of the forests 
settled two years after. 

From the twenty-second year of this 
reign, we have an uninterrupted series of 
parliaments down to the present lime: and 
by a law made, August 1, as an addition 
to Magna Charts, it was enacted that no 
tax should be levied without content of the 
knights y citizens, and burgesses assend'fed in 
parliament. 

Aug. 24. The king made a voyage to 
Flanders, to assist the earl of that country 
against the •French. 

Nat). 11. Edward forms a league against 
France, and embarks with an army of 1 Ao 
horse, and 50,000 foot, among whom were 
many Scots and Welsh, 


1298. There being a new insurrection in 
Scotland, under the celebrated Sir William 
Wallace, the king returns, haviug made a 
two years’ truce with the French? 

July 22. The king obtains a victory over 
the Scots at Falkirk, killing 10,000 of 
them upon the spot, amongst whom»wag 
John Stuart, tfee third seneschul of Scot- 
land of that name v 

1299. Spe&acles first invented, by a 
monk of Pisa. 9 

The king's palace at Westminster burnt, 
with the buildings of the monastery ad- 
joining. 

Sept. 12. Edward married Margaret, the 
French king’s sister. 

The Scots rise and drive the English out 
of kingdom. • 

1300. Edward marching against Scot- 
land a third time, they put themselves undef 
the protection of the poj»e. 

Nov. 1 L In his way to Scotland he held 
a parliament a£ York, and in his return 
kept his Christma^there. * • 

1 301 ^ The parliament declares that Scot- 
land is subject to the crown of J&ngland* 
and that the pope h%s nothing to do 
it. . 

1 302. Feb. 24. The Scots gain an ad- 
wantage over the king’s general. 

The magnetic needle first brought into 
use. 

The king's treasury, at West in luster, 
robbed of 100,000/. in money, plate, and 
jewels. The abbot and monks are sus- 
pected, for which fifty monks, and thirty 
laymen are committed to prison. 

1303. Edwaid’s fourth expedition iqjo 
Scotland. 

1304. The nobility of Scotland submit 
again to Edward. • # 

1305. Aug. 23. Sir Wal^ain Wallace, 
the principal promoter of the risings m 
Scotland, ^rfcd by the laws of England, 
condemned, and executed 04 »*a traitor iu 
Spnthfield* 

1306. The pope absolvA thanking from 
his oath for maintaining the great charter. 

The Scots rebel again, and crown Robert 
Bruce king of Scotland. 

* Edward sends an army into Scotland, 
defeats the Scots near St, John’s town, and 
takes several of their great men prisoners, 
among them the brothers of Robert Bruce, 
who w^e condemned and* executed m 
England as traitors. 

The nobility and gentry complain that 
the burning of seacoal by brewers, dyers, 
and oihers, infects the air with a uoisomu 
smell aud thick clouds injurious to health ; 
upon which the king issues a proclamation, 
prohibiting the use of coal in London aud 
the suburbs. 

1307. Piers Gaveston banished for de- 
moralising Prince Edwftid. 
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Robert Bruce defeats the king's general,/ 
the earl of Pembroke, ^ 

Edward, surprised at Brace’s success, 
summoned his vassals to meet him at Car- 
lisle, intending to devastate Scotland from 
sea to sea, as ne had drawn together the 
finelt army ever seen in England. He 
was taken ill at Carlisle. <' 

July 7. Edward died, /)f a dysentery, at 
Burgh-on-the-Samls, ig the"* sixty-eighth 
year of his age, and the thirty-fifth ot his 
reign, and was buried in Westminster 
Anbey, October 8. 

king’s issue. 

By Eleanor, his first wife, daughter of 
Ferdinando XII., king <4‘ Spain, lie had 
issue, John, Heriiy and .uphonso, wlK* c'ied 
young ; his fourth sou was Edward, after- 
wards King Edward 11. 

He had also nine daughters, Eleanor, 
Joan, Margaret, Alice. Beatrix, Mary, and 
Elizabeth, and two other| tlfcit died in their 
infancy.* 

* He had by his second wife. "Shorn as, 
afterwards earl of Norfolk, and Edmund, 
afterwards earl of Kent, and one daughter 
named Eleanor. < 

'TAXES IN Tins ItEIGN. 

• c 

1*276, Parliament gave a fifteenth, and 
the bishops a free gilt. 

1277. The laity gave a twelfth part of 
their goods. 

1283. The laity gave a thirtieth, and 
the clergy a twentieth. 

1290. A fifteenth of the clergy and 

Mix. 

1294. The clergy gave a moiety of their 
goods, the parlitympit gave a tenth of their 
goods, and the city of London a sixth of 
their goods. c * 

129 jo The clergy gave a t^itji, the laity 
an eleventh and the tenants of the king's 
demesne lands a seventh. 

1296. Tlhe laify gave a twelfth, the te- 
nants in demesne an eighth. 

1 297. An eighth of the laity, a tenth of 
the clefgy. 

1301. A fifteenth of the laity. 

1302. A fifteenth of all moveables, a 

1304. A tallage of the cities and burghs 


by poll, and about the same time a fifteenth 
w is granted. 

1305. The thirtieth penny of all move- 
ables. 

1306. The clergy and laity granted a 
thirtieth of their moveables, Xir the knight- 
hood of the king’s son, anothe tenants in 
demesne a twentieth. 


MISCELLANIES, 

Among the miscellanies of this reign 
may be mentioned the institution of the 
famous mercantile society, called the Mer- 
chant Adventurers. It was intended fbr 
the encouragement of the woollen manufac- 
ture. The tribute of 1000 marks a-year, 
to which King John, in doing homage to 
the pope, had subjected the kingdom, still 
continued to be paid. 

The statute of mortmain passed in thia 
reign was the first law of the kind in Eu- 
rope, and prevented the clergy making any 
new acquisition of lands. It was a very 
necessary measure ; for the clergy, taking 
advantage of the ignorance of the people, 
on their death-bed frequently extorted from 
them large grants of land, as a pretended 
atonement for their transgressions. By the 
law of mo it main such grants were declared 
illegal. 

From this reign we possess the >Viw- 
Book; or annual notes of the decisions iri 
the courts of law, and from which the 
legal treatises, a century later, of Lyltleton, 
Eortescue, and Brooke were digested. 

Of the famous stone used in the inau- 
guration of the kings of Scotland, removed 
by Edward to* Westminster, to be enclosed 
in the coronation chair of the kings of 
England, trsylitum says it formed Jacob’s 
pillow, and was brought from Spain through 
Ireland. On it is eugrom) this distich 
Or fate ? s deceived, and heaven decrees in 
vain, 

Or where ‘■they find this stone the Scots 
shall reign. 

Edward was fne first sovereign of Eng- 
land that quartered the arms of England 
! and France ; and the first English sove- 
reign that was called Lord of Ireland ou 
his coin. 


"cE 

EDWARD II. A.D.^307 to 1327. 

I nE death ot ll Award I. was a fortunate event for the Scots. He had 
made immense preparations to invade that country, and threatened to de- 
stroy the kingdom from sea to sea. Before he died he sent for his eon, 
and earnestly recommended to him thfee things : first, vigorously to pro- 
secute the war with Scotland, till he had cntufcly subdued that country. 
For that purpose; he advised him to carry along with him his bones at the 
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head of the army, supposing they would daunt the coinage 0 f the Scots. 
The second thing he recommended was to send his heart to the Holy 
j>nd, with thirty-two thousand pounds, which ttfe had provided fox the 
support of the holy sepulchre. The third was, never to recall Gaveston. 
These initiations were disregarded, and the weakness of the new reign 
forms a contrast with the vigour and wise policy of the preceding admi- 
nistration. The young king, naturally of an easy disposition, and fond of 
amusements, yielded himself up to the blandi^lmeijts of favourites whose 
chief recommendations were personal accomplishments. These childish 
attachments alienated the regards of all classes, particularly the barons ; 
and although unaccused of any specific ^rime, his misplaced confidence 
became as injurious to his subjects as the most consummate depravity. 
But the conduct of the queen, her adulterous connexion with Mortimer, 
and her placing herself at the head of the confederacy which deposed and 
ultimately assassinated her husband, cahlfot be palliated. * 

Only one constitutional point occurred in the reign of this unfortunate 
prince meriting notice. In a fresh renewal of the charier, the following 
important provision was added : — Ct Forasmuch as many people be ag- 
grieved by the king’s ministers against right, in* respect to w hiejt griev- 
ances no one can recover without a common parliament, we do ordejr that 
the king shall hold a parliament once in the year, or twice if pped be.*’ 
From these words, as well as the nature of the grievance itself, it is mam- 
fest this statute (5 Ed. II., c. 29) provides only for the^meeting of parlia- 
ment, not for its election or duration* which were not regulated by statute 
till the ^Viennial Acts of 1642 and 1691. But it is true, as prorogations 
were then unfrequent, a new parliament was usually elected as often as 
assembled. 

The immense possessions of the barons may be inferred from the peti- 
tion of Spencer, father of the favourite of that name, who complained of 
the devastations committed on his lands by the rebellious nobles. He 
affirms, that they bad ravaged sixty- three manors belonging to him, and 
he makes his losses amount to 46,000/., about 138,000/. of our present 
money. Among other particulars, be enumerates 28,000«sbecp, 1000 oxen 
and heifers, 1200 cows w ith their breed for two years, 56W cart-horses, 
2000 hogs, together with 6000 bacons, 80 parcases of beef, at*d COO 
mutton i i the larder, 10 tuns of cider, arms for 200 men, and. other war- 
like engines and pi » *\ isiont. . 

The kingdom still continued greatly infested w r ith robbers, Vho were 
still further multiplied by the famine, which obliged the nobility to dismiss 
many of their retainers. They met in troops like armies, and overrun the 
country. Two cardinals, notwithstanding the numerous train which at- 
tended them, were robbed and despoifed of their goods and equipage w hen 
they travelled on the highway. 

EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 

1307. Edward was twenty- three years j 1309. The nobility compel the king to 
of age when he succeeded his father.* | delegate his power to certain prelates and 

Aug. t>. He recalls piers Gaveston from temporal lords, for a year, giving them 
banishment, and heaps many preferments I power to make constitutions for the govern- 
upon him. • . ment of his household and kingdom, which 

1308. J<m . 23, The king marries Isa- are confirmed in parliament, 
bella, daughter to Philip, king of Frajlcc, Crockery ware invented. 

at Boulogne. # 1310. Piers Gavestou being banished by 

t'eb. 24. The king and queen are crowned one of the constitutions, the king recalls 
at Westminster. him. 
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1311 4 The lords thereupon enter into a 
confederacy against the king. « 

1312. June 19. Piers Gavestoo beheaded 
on Blacklow-Hill (now (faversike), near 
W arwick. 

Nov. 13* The king is reconciled to the 
lords*' 

13 13. The war is renewed against the 
Scots. Edward marched against them, 
but returned witliout doing aifything. 

1314. Jhw 25. Battle* of Bannockburn, 
in which the English are completely de- 
feated by the Scots. 

1316. A great famine and sicklier* in 
England for three years. Parliament 
issued an order to hunt the price of provi- 
sions as follows : — An ox - for sixteen shil- 
lings, a cow twelvfcsiniiiugs, » bog two #.cjps 
old three shillings and four pence, a sheep 
uitshorn one shilling and eight pence, if 
shorn one shilling and two pence, a goose 
two pence hulf-peiim , a capon two pence, 
a hen one penny, twenty-fyur eggs one 
peony, avquarter of wheat, beaus, or pease, 
sold lor twenty shillings, and whoever did 
n5t comply with this order forfeited the 
pi;ov inions to the king. '■ 

► Robert Bruce hejd a parliament at 
Scone, consisting of the bishops, abbots, 
pnoTS, earls, barons, and other noblemen 
of his AiaUn. A capitulatory, or collec- 
tion of statutes, consisting of thirty -four 
chapters, was drawn up upon the model 
of the gieal charter in England. Ten years 
later burgesses and freeholders were in- 
troduced into the Scots* parliament by Ro- 
bert 1 . in tin* abbey of Cambuskenneth. 

yU7. The king deprived the earl of 
Lancaster of his lady, and gave her to 
another, which occasioned great discontent. 

June, The kinj ifceeived u letter from 
a woman, as hq wit at dinner in public in 
Westminster, which he ordered tv» be read 
aloud, as he imagined it contained some- 
thing to diveft him and the company ; but 
was mortified at finding all his rni&conduct 
exhibited, afid all ^he giievauces mentioned 
that the nation had laboured under since 
his accession to the throne. 

1318. dug. 19. The king and barons 
are reconciled. 

The Scots pass into Ireland, and make 
Edward, the brother of Robert Bruce, king 
there ; but they are defeated and driven 
out of the cotmtry, and their ne$* king 
Edward killed, after three years' reign. 

Berwick is taken by the Scots. 

1319. A truce for two years concluded 
between the Scots and Irish. 

The university of Dublin founded. 

1320. The two Spencers, father and 
son, engrossing the king’s favour, the 
nobility compel the king to banish them. 

Nov. 14. The greatest earthquake that 
had been ever known in England, to the 


unspeakable terror of all degrees of 
people. 

1321. The queen was insulted by one 
of the confederate barons at Leeds castle, 
in her journey on a pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury, and she stirred up therfking to a re- 
venge, who levied troops and took the 
castle. 

A war commences between the king and 
the lords ; and the king reverses the ba- 
nishment of the Spencers. 

1322. The earl of Lancaster, and the 
lords being defeated, the earl and many 
others are condemned as trailers, and exe- 
cuted the 1 8th of March. 

The order of the knights templars abo- 
lished by pope Clement 1. 

1323. The king made an unsuccessful 
expedition into Scotland ; and a truce is 
concluded for thirteen years. 

1324. The queen being disobliged by 
the Spencers, takes part with Mortimer 
and the lords, against the king, and goes 
into France with her son, prince Edward. 

1325. The queen and all her adherents 
are declared enemies to the kingdom. 

1326. The queen removes into Hainault 
with her son thirteen yea is of age, whom 
she marries to Philippa, the earl of 
Hainault’s daughter, and raises an army 
of 2000 men against the. king. 

Sept. 22. She lands at Orwell, in Suf- 
folk, and drives the king into Wales. 
The elder Spencer is taken by her at Bris- 
tol, and hanged. Edward concealing him- 
self with the younger Spencer in Wales, 
prince Edward was declared custos, or 
guardian ot the kingdom. The king and 
the younger Spencer were taken at LWr- 
filly in Glamorganshire. The kuig is im- 
prisoned at lfemlworth. Groat cruelties 
committed by the queen on die prisoners. 

1327. The younger Spencer is hanged 
and quartered. 

Thu younger Spencer was made Lord 
Chamberlain by the barons, because they 
thought him unacceptable to the king ; 
but as he insinuatvd himself into the king’s 
favour, they were as impatient to remove 
him. raised forces, plundered the estates of 
both father and son, destroyed their com 
and cattle, abused and murdtued their 
tenants and dependants, and compelled the 
king to banish them : but. the king after- 
wards recalled the Spencers, defeated the 
barons* foices, and executed the earl of 
Lancaster and some other chiefs ; but the 
queen and her adulterer, Mortimer, retiring 
into France, and bringing over with them 
a foreign force, and having prepared the 
people to depose the king, the Spencers 
were murdered publicly without any forms 
of ’taw, and the king himself, not long after, 
in a more private manner. The character 
of the elder Spencer is, that he was a per- 
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son of great integrity, wise in council, 
stout in arms. And the barons themselves 
looked upon the younger Spencer as an 
able minister, when they placed him near 
the king, and yet the retaining these two 
noblemen in t^e ministry was looked upon 
as a sufficient Veason for deposing the 
sovereign. 

Jan . The queen and prince called a 
parliament in the king's name, where six 
articles are drawn up against him for mal- 
administration. The nobility sent these 
articles to the king, and by their deputies 
renounced all homage and fealty to him. 
They judged him unfit to rule, and de- 
posed him ; but the prince refused to accept 
the crown, unless his father would resign 
it; whereupon a formal resignation wag 
extorted from him in the 19th year of his 
reign, and 43rd of his age, and Edward 
his son declared king 20th of January 

Sept, 21. Edward II. barbarously mur- 
dered m Berkeley castle. Externally the 
body exhibited no marks of violence ; but 
the dreadful shrieks which issued from his 
apartment in the night, and the distortion 
ot the iesiures betrayed the horrible tra- 
gedy that had been perpetrated : it was 
supposed death had been caused by the 
forcible introduction of a red-hot iron 
into the bowels. No investigation was 
made; and tne corpse was privately in- 
terred m the. abbey church of St. Peter 
in Gloucester; where soon ufter his suc- 
cessor caused a stately tomb to be erected. 

Out* of the principal events in this reign 
was the dissolution of the knights templars, 
which Edward acceded to, at the earnest 
solicitation of the pope afld'the king of 
Era uee. They were possessed at their 
dissolution of above Hi, 000 lordships, be- 
sides other lauds. The grarfd master of 


V 

the order was then in Paris, where he was 
•eized, and with fifty-seven others, burnt, 
under the accusation of heresy, sodomy, 
and numberless* other crimes. Edward 
caused ail in England to be seized on one 
day, Jan, 7, 1322, and soon after held a 
national synod at London, where they were 
condemned, bt£ not treated, with that 
rigour they were in France, "They were 
only disperse# in the monasteries to do 
penance, with a moderate pension paid out, 
of the revenues of the order. The tem- 
plars appear to have been thefcvictims of a 
foul cjpspiracy, aud their greatest crime a 
certain degree of licentiousness, the con- 
sequence of their prodigious wealth. The 
pope reserved to the holy see the disposal 
of estates of the order, and shortly 
after resigned them to the hospitallers or 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem. * 

THU K1N<I*S ISSUE, 

Edward, his qfdest son, who succeeded 
him. • * • 

John, surnamed of Kltham, his second 
son, aitiSwards earl of Cornwall, who^diod* 
unmarried. • * 

He had two daughters. Joan married to* 
David prince of Scotland, sou and heir of 
Robert Bruce; aud Eleanor, married to 
Reynold, second earl of Gelder. . • 

TAXES IN THIS REION. 

First of Edward II., the laity gave a 
twentieth part of their moveables. In the 
second, a twenty-fifth. In the seventh, a 
twentieth. In the eighth, a twentieth. 
In the ninth, the citizens, burgesses, aiul 
tenants in ancient demesne, a fifteenth. 
In the fifteenth year, a tenth of the com- 
munity, and a sixth offctlte citizens, bur- 
gesses* and tenants in &nci#ig demesne. 
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This long reign was, upon the whole, fortunate for England. Abounding 
in heroic triumphs and important civil ameliorations, it was well calculated 
to w in the favour of the vulgar and enlightened. In personal accom- 
plishments Edward was superior, in, iflental powers equal, to any of his 
contemporaries. He was distinguished by courage and military skill ; but 
his wars were more glorious than profitable ; neither did th^ey always 
originate in a spirit of justice. His attempt against the king of Scotland, 
a minor and a brother-in-law, and the revival of his grandfather’s claim of 
superiority over that kingdom, wefe unreasonable and ungenerous ; and his 
conquests in France, though the result of his own splendid talents, aided by 
those of the Black Prince, yielded no enduring advantage to the country. 
His most lasting monument is the excellence of his civil administration. 
He restrained the exorbitant power fbf the barons, and the common* under 
his protection began gradually to rise into importance. The power of the 
pope even became an object of jealousy, and the laity showed symptoms of 
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dissatisfaction with their own clergy because, of their connexions with the 
Roman pontiff. The parliament alllged that the exactions of his holiness 
were a greater source of impoverishment than the wars ; that the taxes levied 
by him exceeded five times those levied by the king ; that everything was 
venal at Rome; and that even the patrons of England had thejjee learned to 
pra^tke simony without shame or remorse. Men who talked in this 
strain evidently only wanted the power, not the disposition, to achieve the 
great religious reformation, of w hich John Wicliff had begun to lay the 
Inundation. ' 

In the language of the time, the law was said to emanate from the will of 
the king, on the petition of the^ubject. But it was a principle universally 
recognised, that no one estate could, without its consent, be bound by any law 
granted at the prayer of another. This was the chief weapon with which 
the commons fought all their battles. In 1346 Edward, by proclamation, 
compelled ev&y owmo of lauffftef furnish horsemen and archers in propor- 
tion to his estate, and required for the same purpose a certain sum of money 
from every city and hoiough. The commons petitioned against this ordi- 
nance, on the ground that it had been issued without their assent. (Ling. 
iv. # 16J.) Edward rejflied, that it was a measure of necessity; but the 
commons repeated their objection, and were so urgent in their remonstrance, 
That thf king promised the 'ordinance should not form a precedent for 
future exactions. ' 

Several constitutional acts of importance were passed. Among the 
most popular was the 25th of the king, which limited the cases of high 
treason, before vague and uncertain, to three principal heads, — namely, 
conspiring the death of the king, levying w ar against him, and adhering to 
his enemies and should any otlui cases occur, the judges w ere prohibited 
inflicting the penalty of treason, without first applying to parliament. 

Personal and proprietary senility are guaranteed by another act, the 
28 Edward III. cap. 3, which enacts, That no man, of what state or condi- 
tion soever, shall be put out of land or tenement,- nor taken, nor impri- 
soned, hot disinherited, nor put to death, without being brought to answer 
by due process v:f law. 

e * * EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 

13*27. Edward, surnamed Windsor, eldest 
son of Edward 11. and Queen Eleanor, 
being under fourteen years eff age, s Pr- 
eceded to the crown in his father’s life- 
time, in the manner above related. 

Jan. 26. The kmg was crowned at West- 
minster, and a general pardon proclaimed, 
which was afterward imitated by succeed- 
ing kings at their conmation. 

Feb. ‘2. Edward received the order of 
knighthood from the hands of the earl of 
Lancaster. The archbishop af;d eleven 
others of the nobility are appointed guar- 
dians to the young king; but the queen 
and Mortimer take upon them the admi- 
nistration of the government. Parliament 
passes an act of indemnity for all the vio- 
lences committed during the revolution. 

May, 8. The unexpected resentment of 
Philip produced a new treaty between the 
kings, and Kdtfard sent letters patent under 
the great seal to confirm the homage* 


June 15. Edwanl, afterwards styled the 
Black Prince, born at Woodstock. 

(hi. J‘). The king being made sensible 
of Moi tuner’s lamiharity with his mother 
and taking unifirage at lus arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, seized his person in Nottingham 
castle. 

The king dissolved the parliament and 
called another to meet at Westminster No- 
' ember 25, when he assumed the reins of 
government, though he was not arrived to 
the age prescribed by law. 

The queen dowager seized, and her 
dnrer reduced to 3000/. per annum. Ed- 
ward confined her to her manor of Risings, 
where she passed in obscurity the remain- 
ing twenty-seven years of liyr life. 

Mortimer treated with the rigour he de- 
t"rvrd, and the impeachment brought before 
the parliament contained several heavy 
charges, namely, that he had assumed the 
government of the kingdom, without au- 
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thority, contrary to the express regulation 
of parliament ; that he had placed sp>es 
about the king ; that he had procured the 
death of Edward II. by his express order ; 
that by his contrivance the late earl of 
Kent, the kin^Jp uncle, lost his life ; that 
he had appropriated to his own use 20,000/. 
of the king's money j and that he lived in 
too familiar manner with the queen mother. 
For all which he was condemned, as a 
traitor, to be hanged and drawn, on the 
common gallows at Tyburn, November 29, 
where his body hung two days and nights. 

Gunpowder invented by Swartb, a monk 
of Cologne. 

1331. The art of weaving cloth was 
brought from Flanders to England by John 
Kemp, to whom the king granted his pro- 
tection ; and at the same time invited over 
fullers, dyers, &t\ 

Sept. 30. A parliament held at West- 
minster. 

1332. Edward meditates the conquest of 
Scotland, and of making John Baiiol sub- 
servient to his purpose. 

1333. July 19. Edward defeats the Scots 
at Halida a, which ended in the entire lout 
Of the Scotch army. Seven Scotch earls 
were slain on the spot, with 900 knights, 
4000 gentlemen, besides 1 3,000 common 
soldiers ; this defeat was followed by the 
surrender of Berwick, which Edward an- 
nexed to the crown of England. 

Sept . 23. Baiiol crowned king of Scot- 
land at Scone. 

The frequency of riots and affrays in 
London causes various royal ordinances to 
be issued against wearmg^armour or carry- 
ing weapons. 

1384. Baiiol held his first parliament at 
Edinburgh, February 1 0, t*> wjiieh Edward 
sent his commissioners. Bahol caused all 
he had done in favour of Edward to be ra- 
tified and confirmed, and he gave up to 
Edward se erd places, in reward, us he 
said in his letters, for the assistance re- 
ceived from Edward, to whom at the same 
time Baiiol did vohmtarywhoraage for the 
kingdom of Scotland. 

Dec. 24. Lord Douglas, with the earl of 
Mar, attacked and defeated Baiiol, forcing 
him to escape on a horse without a saddle 
to Carlisle, from whence he sent Edward 
word of his situation. 

1335. Edward in the spring attacked 

Scotland by sea and laud, and advanced 
as far as the northern ocean ; in the mean 
time his brother, the earl of Cornwall? ra- 
vaged the western counties of the kingdom. 
The earl of Murray, regent of Scotland, 
taken prisoner by the English; and the 
Scots submitting, Edward returned in 
triumph to England. • 

1336. The English troops left in Scot- 
land defeated, and their leader the earl of 


Athol slain, which revived the courage ol 
*lhe Scots* 

1 337. Jan. Edward returned to Scotland, 
and ravaged the country with great finyi 
he burnt the town of Aberdeen, and some 
other places of less note, and leaving a 
small army with Baiiol, returned to Rag- 
land. His suciesses in Scotland made him 
form a design on. France, pretending the 
salic law, in*cxclnjjng females from the 
succession to the crown, did not exclude 
their male issue, and on that founded his 
pretension to the crown* 

Th% year was remarkable for the king’s 
commission for seising the estates of the 
Lombards, who were accused of extortion ; 
and for This seizing the revenues of gpdien 
priigHw, especially those o4 the Clunic and 
Cistertian order; both which proceedings 
the parliament countenanced, and they pro- 
duced the king large supplies for the war. 
While Edward was making his prepara- 
tions for this i important war, he summoned 
a parliament in *the middle of “Match, 
wherei% it was enacted, that no wqol of 
English growth should be for tfye future* 
transported beyond sta, and that all cloth* 
woikers should be received, 1‘iom whatever 
foreign parts they came, and encouraged. 
•It was also ordained, that none should 
wear any clothes made beyond s*a, 'except 
the king, queen, and their children ; also 
that none should wear foreign furs or silks, 
unless lie was worth 100/. per annum. In 
this parliament the kmg created Prince 
Edward, his eldest non. duke of Cornwall, 
being the first in England that bore the 
Title of duke. He was invested with t^e 
dukedom by a wreath on his head, a ring 
on his finger, and a silver verge m his 
lund ; since which tiidb t^e eldest son ®f 
the King of England is bom^duke of Corn- 
wall. At this solemnity he created six 
earls and ttv&sty knights. 

! Edward wrote to the pope aifd cardinals 
to, justify kus claim on France, and de 
mantled the crown of Phifip, by the duka 
of Brabant, whom he made his lieutenant- 
general for that kingdom, with orders to 
the French, whom he called his subjects, 

pay him obedience. 

Benedict XI i., who filled the papal 
throne, used all his influence with the two 
kings to prevent a war, and for that purpose 
sent twq^lcgates into Englartfl to persuade 
them to peace, but without any other effect 
than a short tnice. 

1338. July 15. Edward sailed from 
Orwell in Suffolk, with a fleet of 500 ships, 
lor Antwerp, where he arrived July 22. 
He was made vicar of the empire, and had 
an interview with the emperor ut Cohlentz, 
wheie two thrones were erected in the 
public market place for their' reception. 
He visited Ghent, and granted the princi- 
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pal cities Several privileges, in order to en* 
courage their trade with England. c 

1339 . May 7. Edward, while abroad, 
created the duke of Juliers a peer of Eng- 
land, by the title of earl of Cambridge, 
with a grant of twenty pounds a- year, pay- 
able^out of the issues of Cambridgeshire, 
also a pension of 1000/. pes- annum, but he 
never had a summons tq parliament. He 
was Queen Philippa’s f neplfew, and died 
without issuo. 

JWy 21. Edward gave the duke of Bra- 
bant 60,000/. to be assured of his assistance. 

* Aug. 8. Edward’s expenses incra.siug, 

compelled him to borrow money from all 
the foreign princes that could supply him, 
nor dj id he scruple the assistance of private 
persons, and took up suJi sums ao tjiey 
were willing to lend, though small. He 
even pawned his crown to the archbishop 
of Triers* for 50,000 florins The following 
exhibits the muster-roll of the army, and 
its charges. o per day. 

The Prince of Wales * . . 20s. ()d. 

The Bishop of Durham . . c f> 8 

* 13 e^rls, each .... 6 8 

r 44 barons and bafiuercts , 4 0 

1046 knights . . . . . 2 0 

4022 esquires, captains, &c. . 1 0 

5104 vintenars and ordcrers on 

* horseback .... 0 6 i 

355 pauncenars .... 0 6 

500 hobelars ..... 0 6 

15480 archers on foot ... 0 3 

4474 Welsh on foot ... 0 2 

200 as serjeants .... 0 4 

314 masons, carpenters, smiths, engi- 
neers, tent-makers, gunners, \e., at is., 
10d M 6d., and 3d. each day. 

Total of the army 31 ,552, exclusive of 
16,000 sailors, lor Mb e maiming of 700 
shins, boiingeis Smd victuallers. 

Thejdng claimed the right of purvey- 
ance of shins as well as seamfcn* and both 
were pressed into his service to the extent 
of his wants. « * 

Oct. 22. Edward, at the head of 40,000 
men, offered battle to Philip, who retired. 
Thus indecisively ended the first expedi- 
tion to Frauce, in the first preparations for 
which Edward had wasted au immense 
treasure. 

The adherents of David, king of Scot- 
land, besiege^ and tuok Perth. 

1340 . Edward takes the title of king of 
France, and quartered with his own arms 
the fleur-de-luce of France. He at the 
same time used the motto, “ Dieu et mon 
droit.’* 

Feb. g. The king published a declara- 
tion addressed to the French, and a mani- 
festo against Philip, whom lie only styled 
the earl of Valois. 

Feb. 21. He embarked for England, 
where he s umm oned a parliament, which 


met, March 29, and made him large 

grants. 

Thomas Blanket, and some other inha- 
bitants of Bristol, set up looms in then 
own house's, for weaving those woollens 
that yet beat that name, y 

1341. In this year the Hie of Man was 
conquered bv William Muntacute, earl of 
Salisbury, who thereupon was honoured 
with the title of king of Man. This island 
was subject to Scotland before. 

Copper money began first to be used in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Edward iu person obtained a victory 
over the French at sea. He entered 
France with u large army, but a truce for 
a year was agreed on. 

April 23. A parliament met and granted 
further supplies. 

1342. During this year Edward was in 
Bretagne, assisting the earl of Montfort 
against the king of France, but by the 
mediation of the pope a truce was granted 
for three years, and Edward returned to 
England, March 2. 

1343. The English fleet destined against 
Scotland was rendered unserviceable by a 
violent storm, and Edward granted a truce, 

1344. April 23. Edward called a parlia- 
ment, when several good regulations were 
made ; among others was the Statute of 
Vrovxmr*. which excluded foreigners from 
ecclesiastical preferments, and reduced the 
pupal authority in England. Edward also 
very solemnly renewed Magna Charta. 

The Madeira Islauds discovered by 
Machan, an Englishman. 

Edward gave^ a grand tournament at 
Windsor ; and to avoid distinction of rank, 
he erected a circular hall 200 feet in diu- 
raeter, where.he feasted all the knights at 
one table, which was called the Round 
Table, in memory of Arthur, who it is said 
first instituted au order of knighthood by 
that name. 

Philip of France exhibited a like tour- 
nament, and by that means got into his 
power several of the noblemen of Bretagne, 
who had sided with Edward, and beheaded 
some of them, which provoked Edward to 
send Philip a defiance, and he made great 
preparations for renewing the war in France. 

Gold first coined in England this year. 

1345. June 7. A parliament held at 
Westminster, which granted large supplies 
for renewing the war with France. 

./#/// 3. Edward embarked for Flanders, 
and returned to England again in three 
weeks, leaving the carl of Derby to begin 
hostilities. 

Sept. 30. Artaveldt, a partisan of Ed- 
ward, murdered in a tumult of the people 
at Gheut. 

1340. Edward held a parliament at 
Westminster, by whose advice he took into 
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hi* hands all the revenues in England en- 
joyed by alien ecclesiastics, and the car- 
dinals of the French faction* To relieve 
the defenders of Aiguillon, he hastened 
his warlike preparations, and embarked 
July 4, but wa'fc driven back to Cornwall 
by a storm. He re-embarked with his 
army, which consisted of 4000 men-at-arms, 
10,000 archers, 12,000 Welsh infantry, and 
6000 Irish, besides a great number of the 
chief nobility, all of whom landed in Nor- 
mandy. The moment the king landed he 
knighted the prince. his son, then in his 
fifteenth year, and several of the young 
lords. He advanced to Poissy, where 
Philip endeavoured to enclose him between 
the Seine and the Oise, but he took shelter 
in Pontoise. 

Aug. 2G. Edward encamped at Cressy, 
and the same afternoon at four o’clock the 
battle began. The French army consisted 
of aliove 100,000 men. The king of Bo- 
hemia, who, though blind, was present at 
the battle, having caused his horse's bridle 
to be fastened to those of two brave knights, 
was slain. His crest, three ostrich leathers, 
with the motto, Irh (lion, I serve, was 
adopted by the prince of Wales, and has 
been always borne by his successors. In 
this battle the English used cannon for the 
first time. France lost the king of Bo- 
hemia, the eail of Alenqon, the duke of 
Lor rain, the eavl of Flauders. the earl of 
Blots, 1 1 princes, 8 bannerets, 1200 knights, 
upwards of 80 standards, and above 30,000 
common soldiers. Edward the day after 
the victory defeated a body of militia that 
was coming to Philip’s assistance, when he 
slew 7000 on the spot. 

Sept. 8. Calais revested and reduced to 
great extremities by famine ;*to alleviate 
which, the governor turned out of the place 
nil useless persons, to the amount of 1700, 
whom Edwv.rd relieved, and let go where 
they pleased. The king of Scotland en- 
tered England with an army of 50,000 
men, with design to draw Jklward from the 
siege. To oppose the Scots, who had ad- 
vanced to Durham, queen Philippa took 
the command of some troops, and pro- 
ceeded at their head with great expedition, 
and gave them battle [Oct. 17] at Nevil’s 
Cross near Durham, where she totally de- 
feated the Scots and took David prisoner, 
whom she brought to London. 

1347. Aug. 4. Calais surrendered to 
Edward on the terms of life to the inha- 
bitants and soldiers, except six of the 
burghers, who were to be the victims of 
Edward’s revenge. These six went bare- 
footed, in their shirts, with halters about 
their necks, and presented the keys of thft 
town to Edward, whom they found highly 
incensed against them ; and notwithstand- 
ing the intercession of the prince of Wales 


grid other noblemen, he commanded them 
to be led to execution ; but he could not 
resist the solicitations of the queen for 
their pardon. A few days afterwards 
Edward made his entry into Calais; he 
turned out all the native inhabitants ^md 
peopled it with English, wnich done, he 
returned in triumph to England, where he 
arrived Oct, ^ • 

Queen’s college, 4)xford, and Clare-hall 
and Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, founded. 

Edward elected emperor of Germany, 
but refused it. 

St. Stephen’s chapel, Westminster, was 
built, which then belonged to the king’s 
palace, since used for the House of Com- 
mons. 

1$4§1 Jan. 15. A parliament held at 
London, and another a iew months after^ 
when the king had very large supplies 
granted him. 

The deanery of Windsor erected. 

1349. Jan, 1. Philip of France ^endea- 

voured to corrupt the governor of Calais, 
but w a prevented, and big troops routed* 
by Edward and bis # son. The King ge- 
nerously treated his prisoners, and ta # 
Eustace of Ribaumonf, a knight of Pi- 
cardy, he ^ive a string of pearls of great 
value, for his valour. • 

April 23. Edward instituted tHe Order 
of the Garter. 

Aug. The plague, which had raged for 
some time in Asia anil part of Europe, 
spread itself into France, and from thence 
into England, where it made its first ap- 
pearance in Dorsetshire, and then spread 
ail over the kingdom, and carried off onfl 
half of the nation: London especially felt 
its r iolence, where in oi|e yrar 50,000 per- 
sons were buried in one church-yard, now 
the Charter-house. Its rfv.iges were 
chiefly amcknft the lower orders, fflr the 
wealthy, shutting themselves up in their 
castles, escaped the infection. A great 
fall in prices in consequence ofr the de- 
crease of consumers ; but in the succeeding 
year they as suddenly rose, from the scar- 
city of labourers to cultivate the land. 
Wages advanced enormously, and Edward 
i&feued a proclamation to compel the idle to 
work, and to fix the price of labour. His 
efforts proved abortive. 

A continual rain from Midsummer to 
Christina?. 

1350. Aug. 20. Edward, in person, ob- 
tained a great victory over the Spaniards 
at sea. 

Corpus Christi college in Cambridge 
founded W the brethren of the gild or 
society of Corpus Christi. 

1352. Mortimer’s attainder reversed, and 
his grandson restored to blood. 

The flagellants, or whipped, made their 
appearance in England* They first ap- 
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peared in Hungary, and spread rapidly 
over Poland, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands. Th^ir notion war that sin might 
be expiated by scourging themselves, or 
each other,, till the shoulders weie covered 
wit^ blood. This was to be repeated 
tnoming and afternoon for thirty-three 
4ayS, equal to the numbed of years Christ 
is thought to have lived, as ( fiill atonement 
for all transgressions, r 

1&53. Trinity-hall, ' and Gonvile and 
^C&ius colleges, Cambridge, Ibunded. 

1354. July 13, A treaty that David king 
Of Scots be ransomed ior 90,000 marks of 
silver. 

Nov. 19. The Scots surprise Berwick, 

1355. Jan. 20, ‘Thvj king made Baliol 
relinquish his c right to Scotland itbr the 
yearly pension of *2000/. 

1356. May 16. The bishops held a synod I 

at St. Paul’s, and granted the king a tenth 
for two years, and the inferior clergy for 
one year. f 

%pt. 29. Edward the Black Prince ob- 
tains a' great victory o\er the Pleach at 
Poitiers^ where John the French king and 
<his son Philip are taken prisoners. The 
French lost 6000 men, among whom were 
800 nobles, the duke of Bourbon, the 
duke qf Athens, and fifty other great lords. 

Edwaifl caused a public thanksgiving 
for eight days. 

1357. May 24. The prince made his 
triumphant entry into London, with king 
John his prisoner, and was met by the 
lord mayor and aldermen m all their for- 
malities ; the citizens hung out their plate, 
t&pestiy, and armour, so that the like had 
rnner been seen before. 

Coals first inqpoi^ed into London. 

Nov. David king of Scots is idea sod at 
the interces^oti of his queen, king Ed- 
ward'* sister, on paving lOO.Jhljj* marks tor 
his ransoig, after eleven years’ imprison- 
ment. 

1359. |fdwai$ resolves to cjfirry the vtar 
into France, and confined John in the 

tower. 

March 15. A body of Normans landed 
at Winchelsea and plundered the town, but 
the Londoners fitted out a number of ship^ 
and scoured the .seal. 

March, . Edward enters France again, 
and marchu* to the walls of Pars, which 
holding out against him, he r«#ages the 
whole kingdom, till 6000 of lus men and 
horses/ if we may credit historians, were 
killed by a stotm of thunder and lightning, 
which induced him to hearken to terms of 
peace ; and the treaty was concluded. 
May 8, 1360, r when the king returned to 
England. By this treaty king John was 
set at liberty after four years’ imprisonment, 
paying 3,000,000 crowns for his ransom. 

1360. John WiekUfPa name is first 


mentioned this year in a controversy with 
the different orders of Friars. 

1361. 20. The parliament met at 
Westminster, and approved of the treaty of 
Bretagne. Edward restored to the priories 
the lands taken from tb^in twenty years 
before. 

A great plague in England, which be- 
tween January and July took off in Lon- 
don 57,374 persons, and among them 
Henry duke of Lancaster: and iu Paris 

30.000. 

1362. An act is made, that the counsel 
at the bar shall plead iu the English 
tongue (the French being used before), but 
the pleadings to be entered in Latin. 

The king being arrived at his 50th year, 
granted a general pardon for all offences, 
and confirmed Magna Churfa. 

1364. Jan. John, king of France, coming 
into England to settle the payment of the 
remainder of his ransom, died in London, 
the 8th of April, his body was carried into 
France, and buried at St. Denys. In the 
same year likewise came into England, 
Peter, king of Cyprus, and David, king of 
Scots. The four kings were entertained 
by the city at the lord mayor’s house, air 
Henry Picard then lord mayor. 

1365. The pope’s demand of the tribute 
granted by king John, was rejected by the 
king and parliament. 

1366. The parliament met March 30. 

1367. Peter the Cruel, king of Castile, 
being deposed by lus subjects, the Black 
Prince marched into Spain to his assist- 
ance ; and having won the great victory of 
Navarette, Apr# 3rd, restored him to kgs 
kingdom* 

13(59. The war with France renewed. 

May. 27. c Parliament met granted an 
aid to carry on the vur, and advised the 
king to assume the title of King of France. 
Fdward ordered the clergy to be armed, 
to which yiev readdy consented. 

1370. Su Robert Knolles was sent with 
an army into France, and wasted the 
country from Calais to Paris. 

Robert Stuart crowned king of Scotland, 
being the first of that surname. 

1 37 J . Feb. 24. Parliament affords a cu- 
rious example ol statistical ignorance* It 
granted an aid of 50,000/. to the king by 
a tax of 22s. 3d. upon each parish, sup- 
posing the number of parishes to lie about 

45.000. But it was soon iouml that they 
didrnot amount to one-fifth of that num- 
ber, and consequently the tax would not 
have raised one-fifth pari of the sum 
granted. To remedy the launder a new 
parliament was summoned in June, which 
ruswl the tax on each parish to 5/. 10s. 
in this last assembly only half the knights 
and burgesses who sat in the former were 
summoned. 
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The charter-house in London finished]' 
by Sir Walter Mtmny. 

1372. Lawyers being considered a mean 
class of people, are declared by the 46th of 
the king ineligible to sit in parliament. 

1373. War with France continued with- 
out any decisiverresults. 

1374. The king falls in love with Alice 
Ferrers, a married woman of great beauty, 
who hail been lady of the bed-chamber to 
queen Philippa: she wasted the king’s 
money. 

England retained of her transmarine 
possessions, only Calais, Bourdeaux, 
Bayonne, and a few places on the Dor- 
dogne. 

Edward gives a tournament in Smith- 
field, where Alice Perrers figures by his 
side in a triumphant chariot, under the 
title of 11 Lady of the Sun,’' 

1375. The old king still governed by his 
concubine. 

1376. Parliament insist upon the king’s 
removing the duke of Lancaster and Alice 
Perrers from court, with which he com- 
plies, but she is soon after recalled. 

The chancellor and vice-chancellor of 
Oxford are made superior to the mayor of 
Oxford, in the government of the city. 

Edward ; fstores^ the duke of Lancaster 
to his hum *wn, and eatabhshes the duchy 
courts. 

June 8- Edward the Black Prince died, 
after a lingering illness, in the 46th year 
of his age, and was buried at Canterbury, 
where his tomb may be still seen. 

1377. John WiekhfT preaches agaiust 
the pope’s supremacy, the infallibility of! 
die church, and transunstantiatiou, at 
Oxford. 

Pailiament appoints its firs^ speaker, Sir 
Thomas Hun ges ford. 

June 21. Edward dies at his manor- 
house at Sheen (Richmond), in the 65th 
year of his and the 5 1st of his reign, 
and was buried in Westminster Ihbey. 

At the king's giving up his last breath 
every body forsook him, Aid Alice Perrers 
robbed him of his jewels, and the rings off 
his fingers, and then withdrew ; he was 
only attended by one priest, who came in 
by accident. 

TIIK KINOES ISSL’E. 

The king had by his queen seven sons 
and five daughters, of whom three sons 
and one daughter survived him. ' # 

TAXES IN THIS RE I UN. 

Fifteenths or tenths on moveables were 
granted almdfct every year after the wars 
with France and Scotland coin men red. _ 

In the king's thirteenth year, the tentn 
sheath, the tenth fleece, and the tenth lamb 
were granted, besides 30,000 sacks of wool. 
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In hts fourteenth* the ninth 
•fleece and lamb. 

In his tbirtyjsixth a grant of 20s. for 
every sack of wool, and every 300 wool 
fells exported, and 40s. for every last of 
leather. 

In his forty-third, on every sack of 6oof, 
43s. 4d., and #n every last of leather 4^, 
besides the anpuak customs. 

In his for<y-fiftl% a subsidy of 50,000/. 
l was granted, to be “raised on every parish 
proport iunably, and computed that 3/. Ihs. 
on each paush, one with another, Would 
raise ft : this seems to have been a land- 
tax. 

In the forty-sixth, granted 2». on every 
tun of wine, and 6d, in*the pound for all 
monshfcndizc, in consideration of the pro- 
tection of merchant ships and foreign 
trade : this seems to be the original of 
tunnage and poundage. 

In Ins fifty -first, granted a poll of 4d» 
on every head tftoge 14 years of agje. 

JUDICIAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

• * * 

Till the reign of John, the ♦superior 
courts of law were ascendant In the lung » 
court, and accompanied him in his peraru- 
i bid at ions. But the seventeenth article of 
the Great Charter declares, “Common 
pleas shall not follow our court, <but shall 
be held in some certain place.” To carry 
this article into execution, the court bf 
Common Pleas was established, and settled 
at W e^t mins ter. About the same time the 
court of King's Bench was erected, for the 
trial of actions and pleas of the crown, 
which, as well as common pleas, had for- 
merly been held in the Exchequer. Tire 
iusiimtion of these courts ^ery much dimi- 
nished th^ business T>f the Exchequer, 
which became confined, as*a*eourt of taw, 
chiefly to the trial of revenue caiise% 

The prnjrlks of the court of Chancery, 
ha< been so obscure, that it is almost im- 
possible to* trace its origjn. When the 
Lwfa regia , or king’s court, flourished in its 
ancient undivided jurisdiction, the chan- 
cellor sat as a judge in it, with the high 
justiciary, and other great officers of the 
Cfown ; and after the courts of King's 
Bench and Common Pleas were erected, 
he continued to sit as one of the judges' in 
the Exchequer ; but it does no^ appear rhat 
he had till a later period a distinct court or 
jurisdiction of bis own. 

In 1285 justices of assize and nisi prim* 
were appointed to go into every shire two 
or three times a year, for the more , speedy 
administration of justice. As these justices 
were also judges m the courts at Westmin- 
ster, they performed their circuits into the 
country as they do now, in the times of the 
vacations of these courts. By &uoth$r 
statute in 1299, the justices of asstee were 
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Under the name of jus- 
haston* for the prompt trial of 


^Bences. 'Ptese were sertt into different 
parft jrf^hp kingdom, empowered to try and 
gltiaish fdl inuriifcWs, mceffdiaries, robbers, 
< 0 $ 0 d ( thieves ; all who beat an 4 wounded jury- 

* d|en and others out of>ialictf, with all who 
psHted and protected them. These®! 
fcions were .commonly executed with 

^ i dispute and seventy, that fur a time 

at least, they rid the counties of th® more 
audacious criminals, either putting them to 
death or forcing then, into banishment. 

To suppress riots in<l tumults, to jfonish 
small offences, s£tid determine lesser Contro- 
versies, Edward appointed conservators, or 
juiDfjicas^f the peace, in every county ; and 
at ’the same time abolished the office of 
high justiciary, as invested with too much 
power, to he intrusted in 1 the hands of a 
rijflject. He not only made these salutary 
yL'himgeain the courts and magistracy, but 
YigdiMttlf washed over their proceedings, 
and severely punished negligence or op- 
pression. 1 

One of the greatest improv emeu ts i n j udi- 
cial administration, was the introduction of 
trial by jury. But the ancient constitution of 
juries was very different from the modern, 
^fftryraen in the present day are trtom of the 
issue ; they are individuals who found their 
opinion upon the evidence adduced before 
them ; and the verdict delivered by them is 
their declaration of the judgment which 
they have formed. But the ancient jurymen 
were impanelled to examine into the credi- 
bility of the evidence ; the question was~ 
not discussed and* argued before them ; 
they, the jurytnta, w«e the vnlness+s them - 
xehes m nnA the verdict was substantially 
examinatiojl of those witnesses, who 
of their owh knowledge, and without the 
aid of ot^rr testimony, afforded their wi- 
decce respecting the facts in question to 
th^, best of their belief. Trial by jury, 
therefore, was ouly a trial by witnesses, not 
"a trial of the accused by his equals ; the 
jury only gave evidence of the fact, not a 
judgment on the truth or lalsity of the 
accusation. 

* ** According to this mode Alice Ferrers 
was tried in the reign of Richarddl. The 
jury consisted of sixteen knights and 
esquires of the late king's household, who, 
from their situation, had been in the habit 
of witnessing the conduct of Ferrers. 
The trial was before a committee of the 
House of Lords, and six of the jury 
were examined against the accused. 4 Ling. 
Hist. *227. , 

When Tresilian tried the insurgents in 
Wat Tyler’s insurrection, he impanelled 


^ three juries of twelve men epch. The first 
was ordered to present all whom they knew 
to be chiefs of the tumult ; the second gave 
their Opinion on the presentation of the ffmt, 
and the third pronounced the verdict, of 
guilty or not guilty. No witnesses were ex- 
amined. The juries spoke from their per- 
sonal knowledge. 

The measures taken to give greater vali- 
dity and precision to acts of parliament 
may be reckoned among judicial im- 
provements. New laws, as already ex- 
plained, were introduced in the fond of 
petitions to the king, and were either 
granted, denied or delayed. Those peti- 
tions that were granted were afterwards put 
into the form of statutes by the clerks in 
Chancery, inserted in the statute roll, .and 
transmitted to the sheriffs, to be promul- 
gated in the county courts. But these 
lorms were not always punctually executed. 
Sometimes the petitions, though granted, 
were entirely laid aside ; at other times 
they were formed into statutes, but not 
published, and often they were so altered 
in the transcription, as not to reach the 
grievance for which they had been obtain- 
ed. As a remedy for this abuse, the com- 
mons required that the more important of 
these petitions should^ie put into proper 
form and publisheJteitniig the parliament, 
in the presence of the king, and before the 
two houses. They could then appeal to 
them as matters of record, and if they were 
not observed by the king's officers, tbt*y 
could inquire into the cause next session. 

INNS OF COURT AND OF CHANCXRT. 

The settlement of the chief courts of jdt 
tice at Westminster, in conformity to an ar- 
ticle in theQreat Charter, brought together 
the professors of the municipal law, who be- 
fore were dispersed about the kingdom, a.n! 
formed them i:\to an aggregate body. Be- 
tween the^ciergy and lady there had long 
been violent contests respecting the intro- 
duction of the civil law, the former being 
anxious to make*it the law of the land* and 
the latter, with equal pertinacity, insisting 
on being governed by the municipal or 
common law. As the clergy had the con- 
trol of the universities, the professors of the 
common law were excluded from them, aqd 
constrained to establish an university for 
themselves, which they were now enabled 
to do, from being assembled in one place. 
Tli^y, began by purchasing at various times 
certain houses and lands (afterwards called 
the inns of court and of chancery) between 
Westminster, the place of holding the 
lung’s court, jtid the city of London, for 
the advantage of ready access to one. and 
pleuty of provisions in the other. Hero 
they naturally fell into collegiate order— 
exercises were performed, lectures read, and 


tout estate* above enumerated ^ 
feTrfd °u t^ ioae^^r tgSj^cfwent 

of that object i thatthemode jweMribkfcr 
carrying it inttfeffdkt W«* by. giving pdfeS* , 
instructions m the different inftB, and tha£^ 
such instructions were actually given affh? 
period when thfese estates were granted % 
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tftyw immooitie* of the regular ,uni verities J legit kntfwl^e. tbatfliedjffe*- 

aa«um*A After being established somel%nt estates above enumerated ^ 
time, the crown took them under protec- 1 * MA 
tion j and the more effectually to encourage 
them, Henry III, issued an order, directed 
to the mayor and sheriffs of London, pro- 
hibiting law to tfc taught any where else in 
the metropolis, except by these bodies. 

He also formed the members of each inn 
or lodging house into a corporation, and 
established rules for their regulation. The 
societies, feeling their importance, began 
to exercise the privilege of bestowing rank 
upon their students of a certain standing, 
and conferred the degrees of barrister and 
serjeant; corresponding to those of bachelor 
and doctor in the universities. 

In the inns of Chancery, the younger 
students were usually placed, u learning 
and studying/* says Sir John Fortescue, 

“ the originals, and, as it* were, the elements 
of the law, who profiting therein aa^they 
grew to ripeness, so were they admitted 
into the greater inns of the same study, 
called the inns of court.'* And in these 
collegiate inns of both kinds, he goes on to 
say, the Luights and barons, with other 
grandees and noblemen of the realm, did 
use to place their children, though they did 
not desire to have thoroughly learned 
in the law or to get0heir living by its 
practice ; and that in his time (a..d. 1461) 
there were about two thousand students at 
these several inns, all of whom, he says, 
were Ji/ii nobxhum , or gentlemen born. 

Hence it is evident, that in the time of 1 
Henry VI. it was thought highly neces- 
sary, and was the universal practice, for 
th# young nobility and gentry to be in- 
structed in judicial science. But by de- 
grees the custom has fallen into disuse, so 
that in the reign of Elizabeth Sir Edward 
Coke does not reckon above a thousand 
students, and the number at present is con- 
siderably les*. 

From Dugdale and Stow it* appears 
James I, made a grant, by letters patent, of 
the premises of the Middle affd InnerTcmple 
to the benchers of both societies, to hold the 
same in perpetuity, for the reception and edu- 
cation of the professors and students of the 
law of the realm, paying the king the sura 
of ten pounds a-year for each of the Tem- 
ples. A similar grant for a like purpose 
was made of GrayVinn by Henry VIII.; 
the fee-simple of LincolnVinn was con- 
veyed to the benchers of that Bociety^fiar 
a like object bv Queen Elizabeth; ClementV 
inn and Lyou’s-inn are vested in the society 
of the Middle Temple ; Barnard Vinu and 
StaplcVinn, ir# the society tfL GrayVinn; . 

Tha vies ’-inn and FurnivalViim (lately soldi 
by the society), in the society of Lincoln’s-] 
inn ; From these facts it appears, these 
•ocieties were founded for the purpose of 


and that no legal instructions ha## Jw $ 
long time been given in the Joins of^cdurt, 
or anj*neasures adopted to direct the appli- 
cation of those who maif feel disposed to 
study. At the Inner Temple the exercises 
are compounded for bf the payment of 
moneys In the Middle Temple the form is 
observed, but with no real utility. Thes^ 
inns, with GrayVinn and LincolpWhri, 
are the only societies the members whe&of 
are called to the bar. Admission to the 
inns of Chancety, which are Barnard'a- 
inn, Staple Vi nn, FurnivalVinu, LvonV . 
inn, Tha* ies’-inn, ClementVinn, Chif&jrdV*- 
inn, and New-inn, would typw Uetefno 
avail in obtaining a ctll to the bar. * 

• * 
CHANGES IN THE COIN. 

* Edward III. made a inallrial alteration 
in the state of the coin in 1346, *by com- 
manding 22a. 6d. Jo be coined out of tljy 
Tower pound of silver. By this regulation* 
the weight of the silver penny, which was r 
still the largest real coin, was reduced from 
22£ to 20 Troy grains, and the pound to 
5 1 a. 8 (L of our money. The same fimfee made 
a still greater change in 13^ 1 , by coining 
groats and half -groats, the groats weighing 
seventy -two Troy grains^ a^d sixty of these 
groats making a nominal pound sterling, 
containing only us niUch siivfrr as 4frs. 6d. 
of our money. ' • 

The coina^> of gold ;yifc0‘ one of the 
greatest alterations mkdd % Edward I J fl 
Bydhe advi#e^f his council, January 20, 
1344, he commanded florins of gold to be 
coined, and to pass for 6a., half-florins for 3*., 
and quarter-florins for 1®. Grf. money of that 
time. But Edward, aiming at too much profit 
bjbthe coinage, had set too high a value upon 
these pieces, which prevented their curren- 
cy. To remedy this, he coined that same 
year nobles, half-nobles, on<h farthing-* 
nobles, the noble to pass for G*. and 
the gold of the first coinage to be brought 
to the mint, and sold for its real value. In 
the first coinage a pound of gold was rated 
It fifteen pounds of silver, in the second at 
only 13/. 3®. Ad. The noble was so called 
either on account of its value and beauty, 
being tbe largest and finest then known, 
nr on account of the honourable occasion 
m which it was struck, the great naval 
victory over the French,^ obtained by Ed* 
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waTthin uarstm In 1840 $ for on that coin 
Edward apples .completely armed, in a* 
ship, with a naked sword it his right hand. 
These nobles, half arid quarter nobles, con- 
tinued to he the chief gold coins to the end 
<rf fourteenth century. 

The method of coining money in this 
|Hriod was very simple. The metal was 
€**t from the melting-pot iqto sheets or 
long thin bars; these vfl.'re cut with shears 
intofoqqare pieces of exact weights, ac-* 
aarding to the denomination of coin in- 
tended ; these pieces were formed into a 
round shape by a hammer, after to Inch, 
those of silver were blanched or made white 
by boiling, and , lest of all they were 
stamped by a hammer, which finished the 
operation. ( * • 

• It was not so easy in these times, as at 
present, to exchange gold and silver coins 
for each other; and therefore Kdward and 
several of his sueci ssor*. took this office into 
thqir own hands, to pnpveftt extortion, as 
well as for their own advantage ; and they 
perforin ftd it by appointing certainKpersous, 
furnished with a competent quantity of 
coin, in London and other towns, to be the 
only exchangers of money, at fixed rates. 
These royal ei^hangeis had also the ex- 
clusive privilege of giving the current coins 
of the kingdom in exchange for foreign 
coins, to accommodate merchant strangers, 
fend of purchasing light money for the use 
of the mint. As several laws were in force 
(0 Kdw. 3. caps. 1 , b, 10, 11,) against ex- 
porting English com, the king’s exchangers 
at the several sc up „ts furnished mer- 
eliunts and others who were going abroad,* 
with, the coin of the countries to which 
they were going*, i, rt exchange for English 
money, accouling to a table which hung 
up m their offices lor public in sped ion. 
By thflse various operations they mude con- 
siderable profits, of which the king had a 
share. The house in which the royal ex- 
changer ftept kis olfice was cdiled the Ex- 
change ; from which it is probable the 
modem structures, where merchants meet 
to transact business, derive their name. 

8 Hen. Hist. 343. 
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The magnificent castle of Windsor was 
built by Edward III. The art hiieet was 
the celebrated William of Wickham, the 
founder of Winchester College. The mod<^ 
of conducting the undertaking illustrates 
the maimer* of the age. Instead of en- 


gaging workmen by contracts and wages, 
tlie king assessed every county in England 
to send him a certain number of masons, 
tilers, and carpenters, as if he had been 
levying an army. 

The first toll we read t of in England 
for mending the highway^ was imposed in 
this reign ; and was for repairing the road 
betwixt St, Giles’s and Temple-bar. 

Tlie contrast betwixt tire price of labour 
and the rewards of military service is sin- 
gular, A reaper, in the first week of Au- 
gust, was nut allowed above two-pence 
a-day, nearly sixpence present money j in 
the second week a third more. A master 
carpenter was limited through ^the whole 
year to three-pence a-day, a common carpen- 
ter to two-pence, money of that age. W ages 
j were fixed by act of parliament. If a man 
boarded with his employer, one-third of 
his wages was the price of his subsistence. 
No man was allowed to work out of his 
neighbourhood, except the inhabitants of 
Staffordshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire. 
Craven, and the marches of Scotland and 
Wales, who had always been accustomed, 
like the Irish at present, to seek emplov- 
ment in all parts of England. A soldier’s 
trade was best paid. The pay of a common 
soldier was sixpence a- day, equivalent to 
five shillings present money. He was en- 
listed only for a very short time. One suc- 
cessful campaign, by pay and plunder, and 
the ransom of prisoners, was supposed to 
be a small fortune to a man, and enabled 
him to live idly the rest of his life. 

Many laws were enacted to restrain inj ury 
of living. No mon, under a hundred pounds 
a-year, was allowed to wear gold, silver, or 
silk iri his clothes. Servants were also pro- 
hibited t nttfjg fiesh r&eat or fish above 
once a* din. No one was allowed either < 
for dinner or supper above three dishes hi 
each count 1 , and not above two courses. 

Among the adventurers of the age may 
he mentioned an English tailor. In Ins 
jouth he was bound apprentice to a tailor 
in London; qditterl his tiade, and went a 
soldier into France, where he was knighted 
for his valour ; and going into Italy, was 
so much in favour with the duke of Milan, 
that he gave lum his natural daughter in 
marriage. After the duke’s death, he 
served the commonwealth of Florence ; ami 
dying in their service, the Florentines, in 
testimony of their gratitude for his valour 
an*l services, erected an equestrian statue 
of marble to his memory. His name was 
Thomas Hackwood, the son of a tanner in 
Essex 

J 
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The task of government was beyond the acquirements of this unfortunate 
prince. Defective education and premature accession to power, rather than 
want of natuAi parts, unfitted him for the kingly office. He was violent 
in his temper, profuse in his expense, fond of idft show, devoted to fa- 
vourites, and addicted to pleasure ; passions all thdm inconsistent with 
an equitable, and vigorous administration, Ilad he possessed the talent of 
gaining, still more of overawing, the great barons, he might have escaped 
the chief misfortunes of his reign, and beer^ allowed to carry much farther 
his oppression over the people, without their daring to rebel or even 
murmur. 

The demands of Wat Tyler and his followers showed that a proper sense 
of existing grievances had spread amongttMc least enlightened classes of 
the community. They demanded the abolition of slavery, freedom of com* 
merce in market towns without toil ot impost, and a fixed rent on laud 
instead of the services done by villainage ; all reasonable propositions, 
though society was not yet prepared to concede then?. # 

John Wicklifte, a secular priest educated at Oxford, began in the latter 
end of Edward III. to spread the doctrine <flf reformation, and hg made* 
many dir eiplcs among all classes. He denied the supremacy of the church* 
of Rome,, the real merit of monastic vows; he maintained that the Scrip- 
tures were the sole rule of faith, that the church was dependent on the 
state, and should be reformed by it; tW the clergy ought to possess no 
estate ; that the numerous ceremonies of the church were hurtful to true 
religion ; and that where contrition is sincere, confession to a priest is* 
useless. He was a man of parts and learning, tinctured with the enthu- 
siasm necessary to make head against the dominant superstition. 

Three calamities of a very direful nature must have been remarked to he 
of frequent occurrence during the nqjddlc age : these were fires, famine, 
and pestilence. The first resulted from nearly all buildings being of wood 
and an imperfect municipal police. The second originated* not only in 
bad seasons, and the dcsoraiion of war, hut from the absence v&commercc, 
which prevented the scarcity of one district hein^ relieved by the redundant 
produce of another. Great fluctuations in pncA, and in the jtages of 
labour, nec warily resulted from frequent famines and their natural conse- 
quence, increased mortality of the people. The pestilential *fevcft which 
raged with such malignity, may, in part, he ascribed to the want of food, 
fuel, air, and clothing, to vast tracts of irreclaimed land, to towns crowded 
and filthy, as well as to the low state of medical knowledge. 

EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES, 


1377. Richard, "the only surviving child 
of Edward the Black Prince, succeeded to 
the crown on the death of hi& graud father, 
being about, eleven years old. * * 

July Id. The voung king was crowned at 
Westminster. The coronation oath, with 
some little alteration, was the same as that 
now used. The championship at this coro- 
nation is the first mentioned in history, bu# 
was certainly of an older date, as it was 
claimed by virtue of a right annexed to 
Scrivciby manor in Lincolnshire, Imme- 


diately af^r the solemnity, the^oung king 
conferred several dignities on his uncles 
and other noblemen, to whom he granted 
pensions of a thousand marks each. 

* The truce with France expired without 
being renewed or prepared against, and the 
French infested the coasts of England. 

Orders were issued for aiming the clergy. 

OcU 13. The king held a parliament, 
which settled the administration during tho 

caster was 
and Alien 


minority, when the duke of Lam 
disappointed of being sole regent. 
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Perrers* the late king’s favourite, had all he* 
estates confiscated, and herself banished. 

Parliament granted a subsidy ; and that 
it might - he misapplied in the king's 
minority, stipulated that it should he lodged 
in tlm hands of two aldermen of London, to 
be applied only to the war#against France 
and Spain, who were at this time in con- 
federacy against England. % 

1378. John Philpot* an alderman of 
London, fits out a fleet at his own charge, 
and takes several prizes ; being called to 
account, by the duke ot Lancaster, jf>r an- 
noying the nation's enemies without autho- 
rity, he was honotnubly acquitted, and 
the iulmiuist ration renamed lor not protect- 
ing the trade of /he kingdom. ## 
AW. 20. The Scots, gained by the 
French, suddenly broke the truce, and by 
surprise took Berwick ; but it was letaken 
a few da) s after by the earl of Northum- 
berland, with 10,000 meip, who defeated 
thw Scots, when the felobrated Hotspur 
was present, and signalized his courage. 

The plague raged in the nouh of Eng- 
land, which obliged She two nations to a 
better observance the truce, without a 
new treaty. 

Greenland discovered by a Venetian. 
137*1. m^pnl 25. A parliament met at 
Westminster, and laid a tax upon every 
man in the kingdom, from the highest to 
the lowest, according to his station. As this 
capitation tax was graduated according 
to eaeh person’s rank and estate, the scale 
is subjoined ; — 

A duke or archbishop • • £6 13 4^ 

A justice of either bench, or the 

chief baion . . . 5 0 0 

A bishop, an e&rl,* earl’s widow, 

or the mayyircof London .400 

A bnrpn, banneret, knight equal 
in estate to a banneret, tlifir 
widows, ®aldermen of London, 
mayors pf great towns, and bfir- f 
jeants ht law*’ . . .200 

A knight, esquire, or great mer- 
chant . « . .10 0 

A sufficient merchant . * 0 13 1 

An esquire, or attorney at law . 0 f» S 

Others of less estate . -03*4 

A married labourer • .004 

A single man or woman .004 

The tax o*n clergymen varied ^according 
to the yearly value of their benefices, from 
40#. to 2#. Monks and nuns paid according 
to the value of the houses to which they 
belonged, 4 0d., 20 d. 9 !2dL, or Ad. 

1380. Jan . 17. Parliament held at 
Westminster, in which foreign ecclesias- 
tics were rendered incapable of holding 
benefices in England ; it also expelled fo- 
reign monks. Fourteen commissioners were 
„ appointed, to examine into the disposal of 
the revenues of the crown. 


1381. The truce with Scotland was re* 
newed on account of the plague. 

The first law encouraging the use of bills 
of exchange in mercantile transactions. But 
the first contrivance of this instrument was 
by the bishop of Herefordhn 1255. 

May 2. The severity with which the tax- 
gatherers collected the poll-tax occasioned 
a rebellion, headed by Walter, a tyler of 
Deptford. Tyler's rabble consisted of above 
100,000 men, and were spirited up by John 
Ball, an itinerant priest, whom the mob 
let out of Maidstone gaol, on May 3. He 
preached to the multitude upon this pro- 
verbial rhyme; 

“When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was tHeu a gentleman ?' f 

They first cleared the gaols of all the 
prisoners, and then proceeded to London, 
where at first they met with resistance; 
but forcing their passage over the bridge, 
they plundered the city and seized on the 
Tower ; they thefts found the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the hml-troasuier, with 
many other noblemen, who were imme- 
diately beheaded by the rebels ; next 
they proceeded to the palace of the duke 
of Lancaster, at the Savoy, which they 
burnt, with the archbishop of Canterbmy's 
palace, and the magnificent priory of ist. 
John’s. Clerkenwell, on May 24th. This 
done, they divided themselves into three 
bodies ; Wat Tyler remained about the 
Tower with 30,000 men; Jack Stiaw, ano- 
ther ot their leaders, advanced into the rity 
with the rebels of Essex, to the number of 
00,000 ; the r£st, under the conduct of 
another leader, lodged themselves upon 
Mile-end Green. The king published a 
general pariW, which the Essex men om- 
biaced and returned home. Wat Tyler 
rejected the offer, and the king proposed a 
I confeience w ; th him in Southfield, where 
Wat behaved with great insolence, taking 
hold of flie king’s home’s bridle, and 
threatening hiiibwith his sword, which so 
exasperated Walworth, lord mayor of Lon- 
don, who attended the king, that without 
considering the danger to which the king 
was exposed, he plunged a dagger into 
Tyler’s throat. The rebels were preparing 
to revenge Ins death, which the king pre- 
vented by crying out in a resolute anti 
courageous voice, u Will \ou kill your 
king? who will then redress your wrongs?'’ 
which staggered their resolution, and they 
threw down their arms. On this occasion 
the dagger was added to the city arms, and 
the king knighted Walworth, and sevcrul 
of the aldermen, on the occasion, and 
granted them lands for ever. 

There were other insurrections in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, where the rioters burnt all the 
ancient charters in the abbey of St Ed 
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monel’s Bury ; also of the university of 
Cambridge ; but they were defeated by the 
bishop of Norwich. # t , 

July 2. Upwards of 15(H) rioters were 
hanged, among the chief of whom were Jack 
Straw and Ball the preacher. Some of them 
were hanged in cmins, the first example of 
that mode of punishment. 

1382. Jan . 14. The king married to 
Anne of Luxem burgh, in the chapel royal 
iit Westminster, and was crowned soon 
after. Instead of her bringing a dower, 
Richard gave the emperor 10,000 marks 
for bis alliance, and was also at the whole 
charge of bringing her over. At ' the 
queen's request the king granted a gene- 
ral pardon. 

Richard made choice of flattering fa- 
vourites, to whom he granted considerable 
sums, but they were refused to be scaled' 
by the chancellor, as being indiscreet 
‘ grants, which the king resented, and de- 
manded the seal, and sealed them himself. 

1383. Feb. 24. A parliament held at 
Westminster, when Wickliff presented se- 
ven articles, containing the substance of 
his doctrines. 

April 23. The bishop of Norwich em- 
barked with 50.000 foot and 2000 horse. 
When he arrived at Calais he attacked 
Flanders, cu *rary to his directions, and 
was obliged to letire, after having in bat- 
tle killed ten or twelve thousand of the 
French. 

Oct. 25. The French and Scots in con- 
junction made descents into England, which 
obliged Richard to call a parliament, 
which granted him a subsid^to continue the 
war. 

AW. 12. Parliament met at Westminster, 
which granted the king a Uvge supply, 
and reversed the sentence passed against 
Alice Perrers, in a former parliament, 

Ac. 30. Wickliff’ dies of apoplexy while 
assisting at R'e mass, at his rectory oi 
Lutterworth, He was dug up forty years 
after md burnt for a heretic. 

1385. Sir John Holland, *the king's ute- 
rine brother, basely assassinated the earl of 
Stafford’s eldest son, and took sanctuary 
in Reverley Abbey. The king refusing to 
pardon him at their mother's earnest soli- 
citation, she died of grief at Wallingford 
Castle, and was buried in the church of 
the Friars Minors, at Stanford, where the 
king afterwards built a chapel. The king 
Siam after pardoned his brother. • 

The king makes Robert de Vere marquis 
of Dublin, the first who bore the title of 
marquis in England. 

1380. The King of Armenia, who had 
been expelled his dominions by the Turks§ 
visited England for succour, when Richard 
granted him 1000/. per annum. 

Aug. 1, The duke of Lancaster embarks 


for Spain, with an array of 20,000 men, to 
Acover the kingdom of Castile, but is un- 
successful. I 

Oct. 1. A parliament met at Westmin- 
ster, and as a great army had. been levied 
to resist the French, the king wanted a 
supply ; which the parliament not readily 
granting, and addressing him against big 
favourites, he retired in disgust to Kltham, 
and disputes arose between the king and 
parliament. 

The commons impeach the ministers of 
the crown, which is the second instance of 
parliamentary impeachment, the first hav- 
ing occurred at the close of the reign of 
Edward 111. 

The first company of linen weavers set- 
tled i« England this year. • 

1387. William of Wickham, bishop o^ 
Winchester, founds a college at Winches- 
ter. 

The first high admiral of England ap- 
pointed. • 

The king’s favourites endeavour to mrfko 
him absolute, and the king communicated* 
his design to the sheriffs, who refuse to en- 
gage in the plot ; but ?he judges determine* 
that the king is above the law. 

1388. Bombs were this year invented by 

rf man at Venlo. * 

The confederate lords take possession of 
London, seize upon the judges, and compel 
the king to discard his ministers, and call 
a parliament, where they attaint, the arch- 
bishop of York, the duke of Ireland, the 
earl of Suffolk, chief justice Tressilian, 
and others ; afterwards hang up Tressihan 
and several other persons of quality, and 
banish the other judges to Ireland. They 
also compel the king re^ew hie corona- 
tion oath, and pass an act of general par- 
don. * * 

1389. FA/. The Scots ravage the borders, 
when Hotspu/ marched against ^hein , and 
with his own hand slew Douglas, their 
leader, but •be was defend afd taken 
prisoner. 

May 3. The king declares himself of 
age. and makes alterations in his ministry. 

William of Wickham made lord chau- 
cidlor. 

1390. Termination of the dispute with 

the court of Rome relative to provisors and 
reservations. * 

1391. A terrible plague and a famine, 
very sevens in England. 

The king was so extravagant in his ex- 
penses, that in his kitchen alone he had 
above 300 domestics, and is said daily to 
entertam 6000 persons. 

Playing card# inventetl for tho amuse- 
ment of the king of France. 

1392. As tho king’s revenues were not 
sufficient to support his expenses, he at- 
tempted to borrow 1000/. of the citizens 
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of London, but was refused, which be re- 
sented, and under colour of punishing a tu2 
mult of little consequence he stripped the 
city of its privileges, took away the charter, 
and remoretkthe courts of justice to York j 
nor would it? restore them till the London- 
er 6 nad presented him with 10,000/. and 
two 'gold crowns. * 

Disputes with Romq xevived under 
Boniface 1X M who norimates to a vacant 
prebend in the church of Wells. 

Nov. 3. A parliament held at Westmin- 
ster, which granted the king a subsidy. 
1393. A rebellion in Ireland; ticking 

n ared for his journey there, and called a 
Lament, January i'~, at Westminster, for 
a supply for that purpose. 

Tne mercers*company in Londorf iacor- 
pornted. 

June 7 . Queen Anno died at Sheene, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

1 395. Wickliff ’s doctrine gains ground, 
and his followers growing ^tumorous, made 
th<0 clergy apprehensive of consequences; 
«they solicited the return of the kwig* who 
left the carl of March to mauage the war, 
and arrived in England in May, to suppress 
the Loll aids. 

The Canary Islands discovered by some 
Spanish and French adventurers ; and this 
seems to* have been the furthest point to- 
wards the south-west to which any European 
had proceeded by sea at the end of the four- 
teenth century. 

1396. The duke of Lancaster married 
the Lady Catharine Swinfurd, widow of 
Sit Thomas Swinfurd, by whom he had 
four children, in the lifetime of his former 
duchess. These he afterwards procured to 
fce made legitimate by act of parliament ; 
and from John Beaufort, eldest son oi j olm of 
Gaunt, by Catharine Swinfurd, Henry VII. 
of theOiuuse of Lancaster, de^iv^d hia right 
to the croqgi. 

Oct. 31. The king married Isabella, 
daughter^of Charles VI. king* of Fradce, 
but seven years old, and a peace was made 
for thirty years. They were married in SI. 
Nicholas’ church* at Calais, by the archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, and she was crowned the 
January following. Richard is said to hate 
expended on his marriage not less than 
309,000 marks, and received with the queen 
but 200,000 Richard’s excessive expenses 
occasioned him to make use of ifieg&l* me- 
thods for a supply, so that almost all the 
nobles and rich men were obliged to lend 
the king money, though it was well known 
lie never Intended to repay it. 

1397. Jan. 2 2. The king called a par- 
liament at Westminster, which granted him 
supplies. In this parliament the judges 
banished to Ireland obtained Leave to return 
to England. 

Feb. Richard determines to wreak his 


vengeance on his uncle, the factious duke 
of Gloucester. 

July., The duke arrested at Fleshy, and 
conveyed to France, 

Aug* It The king called a meeting of 
tha peers at Nottingham. 

Blackwell Hall purchased by the city of 
London. 

Richard began repairing 'Westminster 
Hall, and caused the walls, windows, and 
roof to be taken down and new built, with 
a stately porch, as it stood till the present 
renovations. 

Sept. 17. The king called a parliament 
that repealed the acts which abridged lus 
prerogative, and particularly au act which 
empowered eleven loids to inspect the pub- 
lic revenues, and call his ministers to ac- 
count ; and it was declared they were trai- 
torously obtained. 

The archbishop of Canterbury, the 
carls of Arundel and W arwiek, and duke 
of Gloucester impeached of treason ; 
the archbishop and Warwick were banish- 
ed, Arundel was executed, the king be- 
ing present at the time. The duke of 
Gloucester was smothered at Calais, as tho 
king apprehended danger were he publicly 
executed. His corp-eo was brought to 
England, and buried in Westminster 
Abbey. The king gratified several of the 
lords with the titles and estates of those 
who were executed. Richard appears to ho 
justly charged with duplicity and breach 
of faith in these proceedings. 

1398. Jan. 22. The parliament met at 
Shrewsbury, and strove to carry the prero- 
gative to its greatest extent. They passed 
an act, delegating the authority to a select 
number of lords and commons nominated 
by the king, Richard b, ought into Shrews- 
bury a numerous guard of the militia of 
Cheshire, who expressed so strong an in- 
clination to serve him, that to giatify tho 
county, 1#; eroded it into a principality, 
and added to the rest of his titles* that of 
prince of Chesty. 

Oct* 6. Commissioners from Scotland 
met some others from England, at Haudeu- 
stank, on the bordets oi^he two kingdoms, 
for settling an exchange of prisoners taken 
since the truce at Leulinghain, 1389, and 
to regulate other affairs. 

Nov. A rebellion broke out in Ireland, 
when Roger Mortimer, earl of .March, go- 
vernor of Ireland, was killed in battle. 
This prince, who was declared by act of 
parliament presumptive heir to the crown, 
left two sons, both of whom died without 
issue ; but the marriage of ^Inn their sister 
with the duke Of York’s second son proved 
u fertile source of troubles, which long 
afflicted this kingdom. r 

The king prepared for his journey to 
Ireland, anti for that purpose extorted mo- 
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Hey from his subjects in ail arbitrary man- 
ner, which rendered him more odious thin 1 

A quarrel between the dukes of 
Hereford and Norfolk propose# to be de- 
cided by duel, but prevented by the ltmg> 
who banished both the dukes, contrary to 
the privileges of the nobility. 

1399. FeL 2. John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaster, died, and was buried m sr. 
Paul's Chutch, and the estates of his son, 
the duke of Hereford, seised by the king. 

Seventeen counties charged With treason, 
in adhering to the duke ot Gloucester ten 
years before, and obliged to purchase their 
pardons of the king. 

Large sums extorted from the people, 
by way of loan, and their provisions seized 
for the use of the army without paying for 
them. 

The carl of Northumberland declared 
traitor by the king, who also banished him 
and contiscated lus estates. 

The duke of York being appointed guar- 
dian of the kingdom, the king embarked 
for Ireland, where he arrived May 31, at 
YVafcriVd, from whence he marched to 
Dublin. 

He was attended by the sons of the duke 
of Lahciuum, by his third wife, and by 
those of the ate duke of Gloucester, whom 
he carried like hostages, and took with him 
the best part of his jewels, as if he had 
foreseen tie should never more return to his 
palace. 

July 4. In his absence, Ilenry, late duke 
of Hereford, now duke of Lancaster, landed 
in Yorkshire, and was joi^pd by the nobility 
and gentry. He published a manifesto, de- 
claring lie came to redress grievances, and 
that he had no design upon the crown. The 
regent endeavoured to levy troops, but with- 
out accomplishing his design, winch occa- 
sioned the ministry to desert him anil retire 
to Bristol, a the regent thrc\^up the care 
of public affairs, and retired to his own 
house. 

The duke of Lancaster marched to Lon- 
don, and was received with joy ; from thence 
lie went to Bristol, which surrendered to 
him immediately. The carl of Wiltshire 
and his companions he Mieaded. When 
Kichard heard of these transactions he im- 
prisoned the duke'® brothers, with the dttke 
of Gloucester's son®, but was detained by 
contrary winds, which occasioned the dis- 
persion of some troops raised in Cheshire 
and W ales for his assistance. Richard at 
length landed at Milford Haven, and m the 
midst of hjs distress retired to Conway 
Castle, and proposed an accommodation 
with the duke of Lancaster, when ho of- 
fered to the duke of Northumberland to 
resign his crown, provided that life was 
promised him and eight others, and desired 


an interview with the duke of Lancaster. 
The king and the duk» had an interview, 
and on August # 20, went together to Ches- 
ter, and from thence to London, whore 
Kichard was confined in the Tower. 
Richard’s treasure, and jewels, to the value 
of 700,000/., fell into the hands of theduke 
of Lancaster, Who summoned a parliament 
in the king's nangj. 

Sepu *2 { J.*Rickqjd made a public resig- 
nation of his crown, by delivering it up, 
with the sceptre, and other ensigns of loy- 
alty, and by an instrument signed with his 
ownthand, confessed himself unworthy and 
unfit any longer to govern ; which was^the 
next day laid before the parliament, who 
ordered articles of accusation, and reasons 
fo% the deposition, to be#exhibited ; when 
the duke of Lancaster claimed the crown. 

In this reign, John Waltham, biahop*of 
Salisbury and chancellor to the king, in- 
vented the writ of mhpmnay returnable 
only in chancery, in order to bring feoffees 
of land to uses, directly into tliut coufrt, to 
make them accountable to those for jyho^e 
use they held the laud. It wa» # soon after 
applied for and ofltemed in other cumvo 
which greatly increased tho business of 
equity in chancery. All tho chance hors of 
•fin gl ami m this period weie clergymen. 

• 

T\xrJ? in this jtriajt* 

They were generally fifteenth? and half- 
fifteenths, or laid on wool, wool fells, and 
leather, very moderately ; hut in riu: king’s 
fourth year, there was a general poll-tax of 
ill ice groats a head upon the laity. 

In Iris eleventh, tim e shillings a tun 
was granted on wine, and one shilling m 
the pound on merchanUii^. 

In his fourteenth, wircc shillings a tun 
was granted on wine, ancf #ne shilling m 
the pound on merchandise. m 

In his eighteenth the same for three years. 

The misfortunes of the king have boon 
attributed* to his extravagance and pecu- 
niary exactions, but they do nut appear to 
have exceeded those of his predecessors. 

WAGER OV BATTLE. 

i As the celebrated duel, or rather prepa- 
ration for a duel between the dukes of 
Hereford and Norfolk, form an interesting 
occurrence in the reign Richard II., 
some ntcqunt of the origin and nature of 
the judicial combat may he properly in- 
troduced. 

Fire and water ordeals had been used in 
Normandy as well as Britain before the 
Conquest, and were continued in England 
after that event. But the judicial combat, 
or wager of battle, though if had been long 
established on the comment, was first in- 
troduced into England by the Normans. 
This, like other oi deals, was mi appeal to 
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the judgment of God, on the supposition 
th«rt Heaven would always interfere to 
defend the right. As the judicial combat 
was esteemed the most honourable, it soon 
became the most common method of de- 
termining , jr afr disputes among martial 
knights arid barons, bolh fri criminal and 
curd causes. When the combatants were 
S immediate vassals of thq crown, the com- 
bat was performed with grefe pomp and 
gcremony in presence ofihe king, with the 
, constable and marshal of England, who 
were the judges ; but if the combatants 
were the vassals of a baron, the combat 
* wtt| performed iu his presence.' If the 
person accused was victorious, he was 
<tu*med innocent; if defeated, guilty, and 
subji*cted to the punishment preserifc^i^by 
law for his offence. If the accuser was 
vanquished, he was by the law of some 
countries subjected to the same punishment 
that would have fallen iipoij, the accused ; 
but in England the kmg^iad power to 
mitigate Gf'remit the puritshment. 

" Several kinds of persons were legally ex- 
empted fyjrn the necessity of defend iug 
tljeir innocence or thAr properties by the 
judicial coinbat; as women, priests, the 
sick, infirm, maimed, young men under 
twenty, and old men above sixty. But 
all thes'fe might, if they pleased, employ 
champions to fight in their vindication. 
Two examples, one in a criminal, the other 
in a civil suit, will illustrate the judicial 
combat. 

In 11 58, Henry de Essex, hereditary 
standard bearer of Englaud, fled from a 
battle m Wales, threw from him the royal 
standard, and cried out with others that 


the king was slain. Hubert de Montfott 
'accused .him of having done with a 
treasonable intention, and offered to prove 
the truth of <dus accusation by combat. 
Henry de^Eosex denied the charge, and 
accepted the challenge. When ^ all pre- 
liminaries were arranged^ the duel took 
place in presence of Henry II,, and alt his 
court Essex was defeated, and expected 
t& be carried out to immediate execution. 
But the king spared his life, contenting 
himself with confiscating his estate, and 
making him a monk of Reading abbey. 

The priory of Tinmouth, in Northum- 
berland, was a cell of the abbey of St. 
Albans. One Simon claimed a right to 
the maintenance of two persons in the 
priory, which the prior and monks denied. 
This cause was brought before the abbot of 
St. Albans and his court-liaron, who ap- 
pointed it to be tried by combat before 
him and his barons. Ralph Gubion, prior 
of Tinmouth, appeared on the day ap- 
pointed, attended by his champion, a man 
of gigautic stature. The champion wa« 
defeated, and the prior lost his cause; at 
which he was so much chagrined, 
immediately resigned his office, — henry's 
Hist. vi. 44. 

By slow degrees the judicial combat was 
superseded by the more rational mode of 
trial by jury, and lawyers took the place 
of champions. Henry II. contributed 
much to this improvement, especially in 
civil causes. He allowed the defendant 
iu a plea of right to support his title either 
by single combat or by the oaths of twelve 
men of the vicinage, called the grand 
assize. 


HEhfRV IV. A.D. 1399 to W3. 

This wast* bu*y and active’ reign, but productive of few events calling for 
comment or illustration. The popularity which Henry enjoyed before he 
attained the crown, and which so much aided him in the acquisition of it, 
was entirely lost many years before his death, and he governed more by 
terror than affection, more by policy 'than beneficence. 

JSfvoured by the times, the House of Commons increased vastly in im- 
ptjfjmce, and pushed their inquiries into every department of the admi- 
Henry’s pecuniary embarrassments, his defective title, and 
th6 frequent insurrections in favour of Richard and the earl of March, 
compelled him to court the favour of the i*ople through their representa- 
tives^ and the men who were originally deemed of no other use than to 
raise money, became by almost imperceptible degrees a coequal jiarl of the 
legislature. 

In the first year of the king, they pntmred a law that no judge, in con- 
curring with any iniquitous measure, should be excused by pleading the 
commands of the king. In the second year they insisted on maintaining 
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thepractice 6f not granting any supply before they received an answer to** 
theii* petitions." In the fifth year they desired the king to remove from his 
household four persons who had displeased them, .one of them Ilcttry’s 
confessor. In the sixth year they voted the king supplies, but appointed 
their own treasurer to see that they were expended on the objects for which 
they had beer^granted. In the eighth year they proposed for the regula- 
tion of the government and the household thirty important articles, which 
were ail agreed to ;*and they even obliged all tho.merahers of the council, 
all the judges, and all the officers of the household, 4o swear to the ob- 
servance of them. Although these limitations of the executive govern- 
ment, were not uniformly maintained, subsequently, they show that some of 
the more important elements of the constitution had begun to be agitated. v 

The vast possessions of the clergy, and their exemption from public 
burdens, were justly complained of by the commons ; but this jealousy of 
the ecclesiastical order did not prevent tljejjn from passing the first act for 
the burning of heretics. By this law any person who presumed to preaejj 
or teach any thing contrary to the catholic faith, and the determination of 
the holy church, was to he burnt before the people in some high place. 
This bloody statute stood unrepealed till the year JJ&77. The clergy were 
not slow to enforce it ; for, as will be seen in the events and occurrences 
of this reign, that the ecclesiastical court# hnving condemned William 
Sawtjy, a Lollard, he was burnt alive by virtue of the kipg’s writ, directed 
to fire minor of London. 

EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 

• 

1399. Henry, surnamed Bolingbroke, I son for the late king**} deposition, and his 
only son of John of Gaunt (duke of Lon- I own promotion. 

raster, and fomth son of Edward III., by | 1400. Jan. Geoff ry Chaucer the poet died 

Blanche, his first wife), claimed the crown this year. 

in the way which has been related during A great conspiracy of the nobility to re- 
tbe life time of his predecessor. He or- store Richard. They were defeated, and 
dered the last parliament summoned m many noblemen executed. 

Richard’s name, to assemble, without issu- This unsuccessful attempt sealed the 
mg new writs. The archbishop of Can- doom of the late king. m Same say Richard 
tcibury harangued them in praise of the was starved to death, others that he was 
new king. attacked by eight assassins* of whom ho 

Oct . 13. This being the anniversary of slew four. the body was conveyed to 
the day on which Henry went into banish- London, the face was expose^ to public 
merit, he w s crowned with th<^ usual for- view, that spectators might lie satisfied of 
nudities, being then 33 years old. He itsf identity? He was bulged at#Langley, 
lodged the night before in the Tower, and fourteen years after removed by 
where he made his three ifbns, with several Henry V., and honourably interred m 
sous of Ihe nobility, and others, to the Westminster abbey. He lived thirty-three 
number of forty-six, knights of the hath. years, and reigned twenty-two years and 
Henry gave the isle of Man to the eari three months. He died without issue, 
of Northumberland, for the service of car- In the summer of this year a sect of 
rying the sword, with which the king land- fanatics appeared in Italy, who wore" a 
ed at Raven .spur, at his coionation. long white robe, and covered* their faces 

Parliament reverses several acts of at- with a w^ite veil, that they might not Ue 
tainder, and reduces all treasons to the known. They assembled in large bodies, 
2oth of Edw. III. * and undertook pilgrimages of eight or ten 

Oct . 23. Parliament determined that days; during which they walked in pro- 1 
Richard be kept in confinement during cession, from town to town, following a 
his life, with a princely allowance; hut in large < r acifix, chanting hymns, and fast- 
case any perdbn attempt, his deliverance, ing on bread and water. They were op* 
Richard should be the first man to suffix nosed by the jiope, severely forbidden in 
death. Henry dispatched ambassadors to France, and their landing m England was 
the different courts, to give a plausible rea- interdicted by the king’s proclanj^tion. 
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Jug* 23* Heury marched against the 
Scots, and burnt Edinburgh, , 

The emperor of Constantinople visited 
England. «. 

The king married his eldest daughter 
Blanche to Lewie of Bavaria, prince pala- 
tiue«f the Rhine, and gaffe her a fortune 
of 40,000/. # 

1401. Jan* Henry assembled a parlia- 
ment which passed several i#$ts in favour 
rf of the clergy. 0 

Feb. 19. Sawtry, therectoT of St. Oswyth, 
London, examined for three hours before 
the’ convocation of Canterbury. H i sphere - 
, Bias consisted in a reiusal to worship the 
, cross, and a denial of transubstantiation. 
Wishing to escape a eritel death, he tried 
to extenuate hi# duct tines, but tvhen the 
archbishop urged him to profess his ntHief, 
That after consecration the substance 
of the bread and wine no longer remained, 
but was converted into the substance of 
the body and blood of Clgist, which were 
really and truly in their proper substance 
and nature in the sacrament its they were 
m the womb of the Virgin Mary* as they 
Jmng upon the crosse, as they lay in the 
grave, und as they now resided in heaven 
he stood aghast, and after some hesitation 
declared, *• That whatever might be the 
consequence, he could neither understand 
nor belie\e that doctrine/’ On this the 
archbishop pronounced him to be an ob- 
stinate heretic, and delivered him to the 
mayor and sheriffs to he burnt in Smith- 
field. He was the first person who suffer- 
ed this painful death in England for 
maintaining the doctrines of Prou stantism, 
and being a respectable clergyman, his 
execution caused gn at dismay emong the 
unfortunate followers of Wiekliff. 

A marriage /proposed between the late 
king's widow and Henry’s son, which did 
not take effect, and the quaea was sent 
home. f 

Archbishop Arundel tried to rectify an 
abuse wlftch hfid long prevailed, of hold- 
ing fairs and markets in churchyards on 
Sundays. He prohibited this practice ex- 
cept in harvest time, when it was thought 
to bo necessary. 

The citizens of London brought watfr 
by leaden pipes from Tyburn brook to a 
conduit or cistern erected oa the spot, 
where before stood the Tun prison in 
Comhill. On the side of this conduit was 
erected a cage, with a pair of stocks over 
it, for the punishment of night-walkers; 
and a piUory for the public exposure of 
cheating millers and bakers. 

1402. The king levied a tax for the 
marriage of his daughter. 

{Several persons of distinction executed 
for propagating reports that Richard JI. 
was alivefand at the Scottish court. 


June 2& The Scots' invade England, 
but a reef defeated on Nisbet Moor, and 
about 10,000 of them slain. ! , * 

Sept 1)4. Another battle at Homildon 
hill, m which the Scotch are completely 
defeated, chiefly by the skill of the Eng- 
lish archers and the Jjravery of the 
Percies. 

The French demand a restitution of the 
portion of the widow of Richard, as a set- 
off; the English demanded the ransom 
due for their king John, taken by Ed- 
ward III, 

1403. Feb. 7. The new queen arrived 
in England, and the king received her at 
Westminster, where the marriage waa 
solemnised, and she was crowned the 27th 
of the same month. 

March. The Percies, in concert with 
Douglas, whom they had taken prisoner 
at Ilomildon hill, form a conspiracy against 
Henry in favour of the young earl of 
March, the rightful heir to the crown. 

Jufy 21. The conspirators defeated by 
Ileory at Shrewsbury, and youug Percy, 
surmimed Hotspur, killed. Percy and 
Douglas depended chiefly on tukuigoff the 
king in the beginning of the engagement. 
They charged with the utmost fury the 
troops which defended the royal standard, 
and killed the standard-bearer, and several 
other knights habited in the king's armour. 
The king himself was once dismounted, 
and his son the prince of Wales wounded 
in the face, in the violent charges made 
by Percy and Douglas, In this battle fell 
most of t He gentlemen of Cheshire, and 
:»00fl of the common soldiers on the part of 
the malcontent*, with nearly as many mi 
the king’s side. 

140 t. Jan. 15. William of Wickham, 
bishop of Winchester, died. 

A descent of the Bretons who landed at 
Portland, but they were repulsed; they 
then landed at Dartmouth, where the 
women signalised themselves, drove them 
back to their ships, and took several pri- 
sioncrs of distinction. Notwithstanding 
these frequent landings, the nations were 
not at war with each other. 

Oct . (I. Parliament met, which consisted 
of such as were not skilled in the laws, and 
to which the clergy gave the epithet of the 
*• I liberate Parliament, 1 ” for their petitioning 
the king, Who demanded a supply, to *ei«o 
part of the revenues of the clergy, as they 
possessed a third part of the lands of Eng- 
land, and did him no personal sen-ice, but 
spent their revenues in luxury and idle- 
ness, instead of applying them to the uses 
their founders intended; ttye petition was 
rejected. 

J 1 1405. Mat/ 14. Henry, prince of Wales, 

I suppresses tfie insurrection of Owen Glen- 
[ dour in Wales, 
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Great guns first used in Engird* at the 
»ege of Berwick. v f 

The king called a council oLthe lords, 
and desired an aid of motley, being ashamed 
to ask the parliament who had lately grant* 
©d him a considerable subsidy. But the 
lords flatly refilled to comply with his de- 
sires without the consent of parliament. 
The clergy made the same denial, and the 
king dismissed them with signs of dis- 
pleasure. 

May . An insurrection in Yorkshire, 
headed by Scroop, archbishop of York, and 
the earl of Northumberland, which is sup- 
pressed. The archbishop was taken by 
stratagem, but the earl escaped to Ber- 
wick. The king arrived at Pontefract, 
where the prisoner was tried, condemned, 
and beheaded. This is the first instance 
of a bishop suffering death in England 
under the sentence of a civil judge. The 
pope excommunicated all concerned there- 
in, which cost Henry large sums to pro- 
cure absolution. From Pontefract the king 
went to York, where the lords Hastings 
and Falcon bridge met with the same fate. 

Any, 7. The French landed in Wales, 
with 140 sail and 12,000 men* but lord 
Berkley and Henry Pay took fourteen and 
destroyed fifteen of their ships in Milford 
Haven. 

Oi l, 3. The king made a grant of the 
Isle of Man to Sir John Stanley, ancestor 
of the earls of Derby, 

1406. Oct. 10. Philippa the king’s 
daughter embarked for Denmark, but her j 
nuptials were not consummated till next ' 
year, October 25. 

A parliament met at Westminster, but 
as they refused any supplies, and only 
passed an act for the freedom of elections, 
the king kept them assembled till they 
complied. This parliament gave the mer- 
chants a remarkable commission, that they 
should gu rd the seus from May 1 till 
Michaelmas, 1406, and in consideration 
have three shillings from every tun of 
wine imported or exported, twelve pence in 
the pound, and the fourth part of the sub- 
sidy of wools, leather, he. 

James, a prince of Scotland, sou of king 
Rolnirt, goes to France for education, but 
putting on shore in Norfolk was detained 
by Henry, and confined in the tower of 
London. Robert died of grief three days 
after receiving the news of his sou's con- 
finement, and James became king. * Ilis 
uncle, the duke of Albany, took on him 
the regency, duiiug the imprisonment of 
the young king. 

1407. A* conspiracy in London sup- 
pressed before it was carried iuto execution. 

A terrible plague raged in London, 
which swept of}' above 30*000 inhabitants. 
The king not daring to stay in London 


whilst the plague raged, retired to the 
castle of Leeds, in Kent, but being desirous 
of removing to^Ploshy in Norfolk, he took 
shipping at Queenborough in the Isle of 
Sheppy, to cross over to Lea in Essex, and 
narrowly escaped being taken by some 
French pirates, who took ail his bujgage 
and most of hfe attendants. 

Any. 5. JJobeBfc Knolles, who had sig- 
nalised hin&elf i% the wars with France 
under Edward III., died at his seat at 
Scenethorp in Norfolk, and was buried in 
White Friars church, London, which he 
hud •built. He likewise built Rochester 
bridge* and founded a college for secular 
canons at Pontefract. 

Nov. The duke of Burgundy caused the 
du£tW>f Orleans to be aSassinated fur ob- 
structing his taking Calais, and was po 
powerful as to procure his pardon irora 
the king of France, who was brother to 
the duke of Orleans. 

Tlie collars %{ SS first worn in England. 

140<S. Feb. 19.* The earl of Northum- 
berland raises another msurrectiou*in 
north, but was killed at Bramliam Mom 
before he could assffrnble his forces. The 
abbot of Hales was taken fighting by the 
earl's side, and was hanged soon after. 

Oct, 20. A parliament held at Glouces- 
ter, and in November was removed to 
Westminster* where it granted supplies to 
the king. 

1409. March 25. The schism of the 
church ended by the council of Pisa, which 
commenced m 1378. 

The parish clerks of London perform the 
play of the Creation of the Ifor/d before 
a numerous assembly of the nobility at 
SkinnerS Well, near L^rkenwelL After 
which they adjourned to Southfield, to be 
present at a tournament BefWeen the mar- 
shal and gentlemen of ILmmult. #nd the 
earl of Suftierset and a lik^ number of 
Englishmen. 

• 1410. Jkm. 27. A parli|ittent Jmng sum- 
moned, the sheriffs were ordered to have 
no regard to the majority of voices at elec- 
tions, but to return such members as would 
be most subservient to the court* Tie 
©commons, however, petitioned the king to 
pass mi act for fining sheriffs that made 
false returns : prayed again, that part of 
the revenues of the clergy might be ap- 
plied t#the defence of the kingdom, and 
that the statute for burning heretics might 
he repeated. The petition* of the parlia- 
ment were rejected by the king, through 
fear of the clergy, and he ordered John 
Brad by, or Badly, a tailor, for execution. 
He was convicted of heresy before the 
archbishop of Canterbury, brought to 
Simthfield, and burnt m a pipe or cask. 
Henry prince of Wales was , present at 
the execution, and in vain affixed him a 
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pardpn on condition of recantation. After 
«© waa in the fire the prince had him un- 
loosed, taken out of the fire, and promised 
him a pension for life aixf a pardon pro- 
vided he Would recant ; but Bradby refused 
the offer, and suffered death with heroic 
course. The commons considering his 
execution an insult, re fused# to grant sup- 
plies, till obtained by iur^e, May 3. 

The English ra\ age Spotlanfr near Edin- 
burgh, and carry off a great booty. 

1411. Guildhall, London, was rebuilt 
this year, at the city's expense. The 
university of St. Andrew’s, in Seotfcuid, 
was founded about this time. 

AW, 3. The parliament junet at M r est- 
iniustvr, petitioned the king for a general 
pardon, which he granted, exceptmgcoply 
Glendower and his adherents. This par- 
dffn was dated December 22. 

1412. Whilst king Henry was endea- 
vouring to recover his reputation, which 
had suffered since his accession, the prince 
of Wales was daily destiojing his by vi- 
cious excesses. Nothing was talke^ ot but 
the riotous and extravagant pranks of the 
pfince and his companions ; and one ol his 
favourites being arraigned for felony be- 
fore Sir William Gascoigne, the chief 
justice of the King’s Bench, the prince 
was present at the trial, to overawe the 
judge; but his presence uot preventing the 
condemnation of the criminal, the prince 
was so exasperated as to strike the judge 
on the face, who not regarding the quality 
of the offender, commanded him to be 
arrested ou the spot, and committed hirn I 
to prison, to which the prince as readily I 
submitted. The judge’s courage and the 
prince's moderation were much admired. 

1413. Jan. The king was seized with 
fits and a loathsome eruption on the face, 
which the yulgar considered a punishment 
for the execution of archbishi^) Scroop. 
Henry begdn to lose faith in his favourite 
maxim, that the success of an c enterpriijp 
is a proof fuafc it°had received the favour 
of Heaven. 

March 20. His last fit seized him as he 
was at lus devotions in St. Edward’s chapel 
in Westminster abbey ; and from thence^ 
he was carried to the Jerusalem Chamber. 
Homing to his senses, and being told the 
name of the place where he lay, the king 
replied, u Gbd’s will be done : it jj^as pro- 
phesied of me that I should die in Jeru- 
salem; behold here I am;” and imme- 
diately expired. He was in the 47th year 
of his age, and the 14th of his reign, and 
was buried at Canterbury, 

More noblemen were executed in this 
than in any preceding reign, and the bar- 
barous manner in which executions for 
i reason were conducted Will be seen from 
the following extract from Lwgard's His- 


\Jorxf, copied from the MS. of a content 
>porary writer. It describes the execution 
at Oxford of Sir Thomas Blount, who was 
conccrned*iu the unsuccessful rebellion in 
1400, to restore Richard II. * He was 
hanged ; but the halter was soon cut, and 
he was made to sit on aTbench before a 
great fire, and the executioner came with a 
razor in his hand, and knelt before Sir 
Thomas, whose hands were tied, begging 
him to pardon his death, as he must do 
his office. Sir Thomas asked — * Are you 
the person appointed to deliver me from 
this world ? s The executioner answered, 
i Yes, sir ; I pray you pardon me I * And 
Sir Thomas kissed him, and pardoned him 
his death. Thu executioner knelt down 
and opened his belly, and cut out his 
bowels straight from below the stomach, 
and tied them with a stiing that the wind 
of the heart should not escape, and threw 
the bowels into the fire. Theu Sir Thomas 
was sitting before the fire, his belly open, 
and his bowels burning before him. Sir 
Thomas Krpyngham, the king’s chamber- 
lain, insulting Blount, said to him iu de- 
rision, 4 Go, seek a master that can cure 
you ! ’ Blount only answered, 4 7V Ikum 
laudamus. Blessed be the day on which 
1 was bom, and blessed be this day, for I 
shall die in the service of my sovereign 
lord, the noble king Richard ! ’ The exe- 
cutioner knelt down before him, kissed 
him in an humble manner, and soon after 
his head was cut offi and he was quar- 
tered.”— Vol. iv. 381. 

king's issue. 

He had issue by Mary de Bohtin, 
daughter of Humphrey earl of Ilerelord 
and Essex, — - c 

1. Henry of Monmouth, his son and 
successor. 

2. Thomas duke of Clarence. 

3. John duk« of Bedford. 

4. Hutnjfhrey duke of Gloucester. 

He had two daughters; Blanch, mar- 
i led to the duke of Bavaria, and Philippa, 
married to Erie king of Denmark. 

By his last wile, Joan, daughter of 
Charles 1., king of Navarre, ho had two 
children. 


TAXES IN THIS KBIGN. 

1399. Fifty shillings on eveiy sack of 
wool from denizens, 4/. from strangers ; a 
tenth and fifteenth for three years. 

l4t)l. One-tenth, one-fifteenth, 2s. a 
tun on wine, and 8 d. in the pound on 
merchandize. 

Henry had 40,000/., or some say 
40,000 nobles, for the marriage of his 
eldest daughter Blanch, namely, 20s. ou 
every knight’s fee, and 20#. on every 20/. 
per ann. land. 
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1403. A subsidy on wool and wool fella 
for three years ; 3s. on every tun of wine* 
and )«. in the pound on merchandize. 

1404. Taxes so great they were ordered 
not to be recorded. 

1405. Two-tegtlis, and two-fifteenths, 
subsidies on wool and leather ; 3#. a tun on 
wine, and Is. in the pound on merchandize. 

1406. Three shillings a tun on wine, 
and Is. in the pound on merchandize, 
given to the merchants for defence of the 
seas, with part of the subsidy on wool. 

To the king, one-tenth, onerfifteenth ; 
duties on wool continued. 

1407. One-tenth and a half, and the 
like subsidy' on wool, &c. 

1410. One-fifteenth, with the usual 
duties on wool and leather, with tonnage 
mid poundage ; 20,000/. whereof given the 
king to dispose of at pleasure. 

1412. The like duties continued, and 
every 20/. per ann. land paid 6s. 8d. 

ACTS PASSEU IN THIS REIGN. 

2 Hen. IV. cap. 14. The most, remark- 
able act that passed in this year was that 
for burning Lollards or heretics, who had 
alarmed the clergy by preaching against 
their enormous revenues. 

Cap. 20. That no Welshman should 
purchase lauds in England. 

4 Hen. IV. cap. 3. For confirmation of 
the liberties of holy church. 

Cap. 12. That provision should be made 
for the vicar and the poor, where benefices 
are appropriated. 

Cap. 15. That foreign merchants shall 
Jay out the money they receive here, on the 
merchandizes of this lealm. 

Cap, 16. That no gold or silver shall 
be carried out of the realm. * 

5 Hen. IV. cap. 4. That it should he 
felony to use the craft of multiplying gold 
or silver. 

Cap. 5. Made felony to aut out the 
tongue or pull out an eye. 

7 Hen. IV. cap. 2. T^e realms of Eng- 
land and France limited to the king’s heirs. 

Cap. 8. That no provision shall be 
granted of a benefice that is full. 

Cap. 14. That in elections of knights 
of shires, the names of the persons elected 
shall be returned in indentures sealed by 
the electors and the respective sheriffs. 

11 Hen. IV. cap. 4. That every sheriff 
making a false return shall forfeit 100/. 

• 

HOSPITALITY — CHIVALRY— COSTU ME — ilOU - 

BKR8 — LANGUAGE. A.D. 1216 to 1413. 

A rude ar^L almost unlimited hospitality 
Was a distinguishing fetaure in the man- 
ners of the age. Our kings lived m<#e 
in the style of an Eastern monarch, or of a 
Tartar chief, than a modem prince. Ac- 
cording to Stow, Richard IX. ordinarily fed 


at his tables 10,000 people. The radgrfi* 
ficence of the great barons kept pace 
that of the sovereign. The household ex- 
penses of Thomas earl of Lancaster, in 
1313, amounted to 7,309/,— a gum equiva- 
lent in the command of commodities to 
120,000/. of present money. Other carls 
and barons in general spent almost all their 
revenues, tbfe prbduce of their vast do- 
mains, in hospitality at their castles, which 
were always open to strangers of condi- 
tion ; us well as to their own vassals and 
retainers. This profuse hospitality began 
to give way to more jrefined luxury towards 
the close of the fourteenth century ; and 
Borne of the barons, instead of dining m 
the gjeat hall with their jiumerous depen- 
dents, dined sometimes in a private parlour 
with their own families and familiar friend*: 
— a deviation from ancient custom, very 
unpopular, and subjecting them to much 
reproach. ■ 

The spirit of Chivalry continued tt^ex- 
ercise a favourable influence over manners. 
Although this code of gentlemen in thfc 
middle age was, like that of tWb present, 
not always consistent with strict utiliia"- 
rianism, it prompted to the performance of 
noble exploits. A true knight was sworn 
to be good, brave, loyal, just, gentle, ami 
generous ; a champion of the church and 
the ladies, a redresser of the wrongs of 
widows and orphans ; — vows, it is true, 
not always observed. Edward the Black 
Prince was an illustrious knight, yet his 
chivalry did not restrain him from most 
reprehensible deeds ; as the massacre of his 
prisoners, and the restoiation of Peter the 
Cruel, the ty rant king of Castile. It often 
elicited the display of* a mmaniic bravery, 
in which youtlitul and ^iqprous knights 
fought as much for the honour of their 
4 * inistrcsv» # eye -brows,” as their country. 
In 1379. a party of English and a paity 
of French cavalry met near Cherburg, ami 
iftimediut&y prepared forjbattle* When on 
the point of engaging, Sir Lancelot do 
Lorres, a French knight, cried aloud, that 
he had a more beautiful mistress than any 
of the English. This was denied by Sir 
•John Cojieland, who ran the Frenchman 
through the body with his spear, and laid 
him dead at his feet. On another occa- 
sion, a number of young Englishmen put 
each a^patch on one of his eyes, making 
a solemn vow to his mistress that he 
would not take it off* till he had performed 
some notable exploit in France to her ho- 
nour ; and these gentlemen, Froissart 
says. Here much admired. 

Chivalry declined in England (luring 
the inglorious reigns of John and Henry 
III., but revived under Edward I, That 
prince was one of the most accomfdiidied 
knights of the time, and both delighted 
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and excelled in feat* of chivalry. Edward 
111. also encouraged it both iiora policy 
and inclination. He instituted the noble 
Order ortho Garter in honour of the sex, 
and revived the round table at Windsor, 
whena ha celebrated several pompous tour- 
naments, to which he inviteg ail strangers 
who delighted in touts of arms, entertained 
them . with the most flofcrinj^hospitahty, 
and loaded such as excelled in martial 
sports with honours and rewards, iu order 
to attach them to his person, and engage 
them in his service in the French wars. 
Philip de Valois became so alarmed ai his 
proceedings, that he up a rival table at 
Paris, and endoavoi red to lender his tour- 
naments more splendid than those of Kug- 
larnl. In short, chivalry was a manm f it 
ho»l much in it that was vain, childish, 
and ridiculous ; but perhaps it was not 
more remote from reason ami truth in its 
institutes as a moral code,^than the mis- 
takqp science and real superstition of the 
age. 

•The fashionable Costume of the time 
was taudfy, fantastical, and inconvenient. 
A gallant of the fourteenth century is thus 
described by Dr. Henry : — u He wore large 
pointed shoes, fastened to las knees by 
gold or® s^ver chains : hose of one colour 
on one leg,’ and of another colour on the 
other; short breeches, which did not reach 
to the middle of the thighs, and closely 
fitted to the shape ; n coat one half w bite 
and the other half black or blue ; a long 
beard; a silk hood buttoned under his 
chin, embroidered with grotesque figures 
of animals, dancing men, &.C., and some- 
times ornamented with gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones. 5 ’ TSSie dress of the fine ladies 
who frequented public diversions, was in 
keeping with that of the fine gentlemen. 
It is thus described by Kny&htyg in 13-18 : 
— il These tournaments are attended by 
many ladies of the first lank and greatest 
beauty, bik not tulways of the. most uii- 
tainted reputation. These ladies are 
dressed in party-coloured tunics, one half 
being of one colour and the other halt of 
another; their hrripipes, or tippets, art 
very short; their caps remarkably little, a 
and wrapt about their heads with cords ; 
their girdle* and pouches are ornamented 
with gold anil .gilyer; and they wear short 
swords, called diggers, before them, a little 
below their navels ; they are mounted on 
the finest horses, with the richest furniture. 
Thu* equipped, they ride from place to place 
in quest of tournaments, by which they 
dissipate their fortunes, and sometimes 
ruin their reputation/’ The head dress of 
the ladies underwent many change about 
this time. They were sometimes enorm- 
ously high, rising almost three feet above 
the head, in the shape of sugar-loaves, 


with streamers of fine silk ftpwing from 
the top of them to the ground. Ladies 
had adopted the fashion, introduced by 
the Prince^ Ann of Bqhemia-, riclio^ 
on side saddles. 

It was a melo-dramatic^age in its cos- 
tume, its virtues, and its crimes, 

RojjUEinr was not an uncommon voca- 
tion of both nobles and commoners. The 
numerous banditti which overran the coun- 
try were frequently under the protection of 
powerful barons, who sheltered them in 
their castles, and shared with them in their 
booty. In Hampshire their numbers were 
so great, that the judges cOuld not prevail 
upon any jury to find any of them guilty * 
and Henry III. complained that when he 
travelled through that country they plun- 
dered hi* baggage, drank Ins wine, and 
treated him with indignity. It was after- 
uards found that several members of the 
king's household were in confederacy with 
the thieves. Even under the more vigor- 
ous administration of Edward L, a numer- 
ous hand of robbers attacked the town of 
Boston during the fair, set it on fire iu 
three places, and earned off au immense 
booty. Their leader, a gentleman of great 
influence, was tried and evented, but 
could not be prevailed upon to discover any 
of his accomplices. As the robbers were 
powerful, borne of them were very cruel; 
and the character which one of their chiefs 
wore embroidered upon his coat m letters 
of silver, might have been applied to seve- 
ral others; — “ 1 am captain Warner, com- 
mander of a troop of robbeis, an enemy to 
God, without pity and without mercy/’ 
As neither persons of condition, nor even 
kings, nor populous towns could be pro- 
tected from * thebe audacious plunderers* 
we may presume how terrible they were to 
ordinary tiavellers, ami the inhabitants of 
the open country. 

The LAMfcUAua of this disorderly period 
calls for some notice. For a long period 
after the Couquesj, a kmd of confusion of 
tongues prevailed, the di fie re at orders of 
the people speaking a different language. 
This was so much the cose in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, that public 
speakers were sometimes obliged to pro- 
nounce the same discourse three times to 
the same audience; once in Latin, once 
in French, and once in English. Latin 
wa^the language of the church, of schools, 
of c4iMs of justice, and in general of the 
learned of all professions. AU acts of par- 
liament to a.i>. 1286, and many of them 
long after, were in that language. It was 
not till 1258 that the Great Charter itself 
vAs translated into English, and read to 
the people in their mother-tongue. The 
Norman, or French, was the language of 
the court and people of fashion, and w 
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continued for about three centuries after 
the Conquest. Aiu^o-Saxon, or English, 
was the language of the great body of the 
people of England* This language de- 
scended to them firotn their ancestors the 
Anglo-Saxons, a^d they Gained it with 
great steadiness, m spite of all the efforts 
of the Conqueror and his successors to 
substitute the Norman, in its place. It 
gradually gained ground, and, in 1362, it 
had so far torced its way into courts of 
justice, from which it had beeu excluded 
by William I., that the pleadings were, by 
Act of Parliament, ordered to be iu Eng- 
lish. — Henry'* Hist. viu. 391. 

The following verses are a specimen of 
the English of the time ; they were com- 
posed by an elegant poet, James I. of 
Scotland, who was long a prisoner in Eng- 
land, and contains a description of the 
royal garden at Windsor, as x\ appeared 
about a.d. 1414. 


u Now was there maid fast by the Touris 
wail 

A gardyn faite, and in the corueris set, 

Anc herbure grene, with waudis looir and 
Btnall * < 

Railit about ; and so with treis set m 
Was all the g)aee, and hawthorn hegi* 
kuet, 

That lyf vy(m noh walkyng there forbye 
That myght Wilkin scarce any wight 
aspye. 

Bo thick the hems and the levis grene, 
Besc^uidet all the ailycs that there were. 
And middis every hcrbere might be sene 
The aeharp grene suete juniper© 

Growing so fane with bjranehis here and 

ulSf as it semyt to a lyf without, 

The buwis spred the horWru all about. P 

Poet uw? Remain* ofJmes !. 
EdiHLuryfty 17b3. 
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IIENRY V. A. I). 1413 to 1422. 

The irregularities of the prince have ‘not prevented historians -fro/n^loing 
ample jusl ire to the virtues of the monarch. Except ambition and occasional 
arrogance, Henry’s reign was highly creditable to his character. He shone 
both m the council and in the held. The boldness of his military enterprises 
was no less remarkable than his personal valour in conducting them. Con- 
tinually engaged in wav, he had little leisure to discharge the duties of the le- 
gislator ; but he has been commended for his care to enforce the impartial 
administration of justice, and he was beloved by the lower classes both in 
France and England, for the protection which he afforded* them against 
the oppression of their superiors. In his ecclesiastical polity Jm was not 
more enlightened than his predecessors, and the severe laws enacted and 
executed tgamst the unfortunate Lollards are jf dark blot in his history. 

The md'tury part of th^ feudal system was now entirely dissolved : in 
place of the feudal militia, a national \nilitiu teas substituted, ftommis- 
sions of array had issi*cd ever since the reign of Henry II. ; and Henry V., 
before he went to France, in 1415, empowered commissioners in each 
county to take a review of all the freemen able to bear arms, to divide 
them into companies, and keep them iff readiness for resisting the enemy. 

The premature death of Henry V. saved from ruin the throne of France. 
The task of maintaining the ascendancy he had gained devolved on an in- 
fant successor and a divided ministry ; wildest he dauphin, in|the vigour of 
youth, and seconded by the wishc^oftlie people, called the different factions 
under his banner, and directed tleir combined efforts against the invaders 
of their country. In a few years the English were expelled from all their 
conquests, and an end put to those exhtuu-ting continental expeditions 
which, however glorious as military triumphs, were barren of substantial 
benefits to the people, and served <Aly to Hatter the ambition of the prince 
and the pride of his aristocracy. 
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14^3# 4prii&. Henry of Jdonmouth, the 
late Jung's; eldest son, crooned at West- 
»in#i^ On the same day, he panted a 
general pardon for all cruxes except mur- 
der ana ripe j and before he applied him- 
self to public affairs, he ‘dismissed his pio- 
flig&te companions, dif( penance for his 
father’s sins, particularly the murder of 
' Richard II., and removed his body from 
Langley to Westminster Abbey. Iie^hose 
•for hie council peisous of abilities and re- 
pute; he removed some of the judges ; and 
founded three religious houses atRichmund, 
one of Caithusn ns. another of Cthjstiue 
monks, and a third of Bregentine nunf, to 
pray night and day for the lepose ol his 
lather’s soul. 

May 15. The parliament met which had 
been summoned m Mai eh, and passed se- 
vei^l wholesome statutes ; it granted the 
same subsidies as weie granted to Hemy IV. 
• A convocation of the clergy, uhder the 
direction bf Arundel, fichbishop of Cnutei- 
ffuiy, who were extremely incensed against 
the Lollards, and procured a proclamation 
ahich forbad their holding any meetings, 
or to l«r present at their preaching, under 
penalty «i imprisonment and the forfeiting* 
of their effects. 

Sir John Oldcastle, baron of (’obhani, 
was deemed a firm adherent of that sect, 
and was therefore ordered to be pioseeuted, 
but, ha\ing Wen a foimer companion of 
the king, they applied to Iltni} tor per- 
mission, who suffered him to cited be- 
fore the court; but Sir John s ightud the 
citation, and would xot suffer it to i e served 
on him, for vv.hi^h the king oidt ,t d lmn to 
be seized and committed to the Tower. 

Sept. 20. A truce agreed r on between 
Franco andoKn gland foi one year, in which 
the Scots aje included. 

Sept . 2k. Sir J*»hn Oldcastle was brought 
before the aichbishop, two other bishojs, 
ami several ecclesiastics, and evading to 
answer the questions asked him, was con- 
demned to bo delivered to the secular power 
to be burnt. His death would have im- 
mediately followed, but he found means to 
escape, and retiied into Wales, a licit* >* is 
persecutors rwrsued him. r 

1414. Jan. 7? The knjg surprised the 
Lollards assembled m St. Giles’s fields, 
killed some, and took otheis prisoners, 
among whom Were Sir Roger Acton, 
Beverly the preacher* and five more, who 
were condemned 4ft v heresy, anil burnt 
alive ; and an act pAfed after for con- 
fiscating the lands il^iMp t >dB of persons 
convicted of heresy* 

April 30. The common* petitioned the 
king to seise the church lands; they re- 


monstrated thafcUft; temporalities, amounted 
to 320,000 marks yearly, and would suffice 
to maintain If earls, 1500 heights, 620(1 
esquiies, and 100 hospitals, and 20,000/. bo 
brought into the king’s treasury* ami be- 
sides that sum, divers religious houses pos- 
sessed as many temporalities as would 
maintain 15,000 priests and,cleiks, allow- 
ing to each seven marks a year* One 
hundred and tf^ alien pnones weie s^p- 
piessed, and their revenues given to the 
crown. * 

July 10. Henry claims the croWn of 
France, as hen of Isabella, daughter of 
Philip IV. The dauphin, in demum, 
sent him a tun of tennis balls, thinking 
him fitter for play than war, 

1415. Anrii 10 . The kmg asst ni bled the 
lords, andFucqu unted them with hts in- 
tuition of recuvenng 1 lus inheritance’' by 
arms. * 

May 2S. IIo issued orders to the bishops 
to put all the clergy in a condition of an ay 
suitable to their estates and income. He 
entered into contracts with his officeis, lor 
thur own and their soldo rs pay ; a duke 
was to have thirteen shillings ami lour- 
penco perdaj, an earl six shillings and 
eight pence, a baron foui bindings, an 
esqutie or man at aims one shilling, att 
archer sixpence. A duke wan to have titty 
lioisos, an earl twenty-foui, a baron six- 
teen, a knight six, an esquire lout, an 
arc her one. They were to be itnmshed by 
the contiactor, the equipment by the king. 
Prisoners were to belong to the captois, 
and two-third parts «♦ the booty to the 
men, the leftiaimng rluxd to then leadus. 

July, A conspnacy against the king de- 
teettd; Lord Scioop ami other conspuators 
executed. 

Any, 1 I* The king emhaiked at South- 
ampton, with 3(i,0(iU men, and landed m 
iSormandy, having appointed his brothci, 
*hc duke ot Bedford, regent. 

Aug. 17. Uurfleur invested by the Eng- 
lish. 

Sept. lb. Henry suit a challenge to the 
dauphin, to dtudi by single combat the 
« lfference between Franco and him, but he 
leceived no answei. 

Sept. 26. He touk Harffeur, and made* it 
an Knghsh colony, appointing his uncle, 
Th^hias Beaufort, earl ot Dorset, governor : 
tlie siege lasted five week>. Henry, after 
taking Harffeur, issued a proclamation 
throughout Kn gland, Unit swch pi rsons at 
ould settle there should have housed Ma- 
iled to them and their heirs, upon which 
numbers went over to reside there. 

Oct . 12, Henry ariivcs at the Somme* 
which he attempted to pas* in the man- 
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fered Mt^y from* sea*cif¥'df provisions, 
aajt * dVwntefy aiB&bled maji^om bear- 
the bilihop of r|Tofwich and the 

. #&#. tfl, Ifamlsod by the superioWtoum- 
bem of the enemy, Henry retreated on the 

road toCsla#. ^ 

Oct. 29. .Hme ^french offer battle by a 
herald, which is accepted, and Henry pre- 
sented the horaW^rith a robe of 200 crowns 
value, The French were three times the 
number of the English. Bitween the two 
armies the ground was wet and spongy, and 
the distance which separated them scarcely 
exceed ed v a quarter of a mile. 

QeL$5#$The two armies drawn up in 
order of battle. The chief dependence was 
placed on the English archers, who struck 
terror by their savage appearance. Many 
had stripped themselves naked : q$ne had 
bared their arms and breast ; others were 
uncovered from the waist downwards. The 
king puFhimself at the head of the second 
line, with a gold crown on his helmet for a 
crest, and near him the standard of Eng- 
land. At the word, “ Banners adv ance,” Sir 
Thomas Erpingham threw his warder into 
the air; and the men raising a shout, ad- 
vanced toward? the enemy. Henry fought 
on foot with great courage. He was 
charged by a band of eighteen knights, 
who had bound themselves to each other to 
kill him or take him prisoner. One of them, 
with a stroke of his mace, brought the king | 
on his knees ; but he was instantly rescued ] 
by his guilds, and his opponents ail slain. | 
At length the duke of Alemjfti, the French 
commander, fun ght his way to the royal 
standard* With one stroke he^beat the 
duke of York to the ground ; with a se- 
cond lye cleaved the crown on the king's 
helmet. Every arm was instantly uplifted 
against higi. The duke, aware of his dan- 
ger, exclaimed, “I yield : 1 am A fin cun.” 
Henry held out his hand, but his gallant 
foe had already fallen. Thw death of the 
duke was followed by the flight of the sur- 
vivors. Th® English bowmen, as usual, 
by th® strength of their arms and stout- 
ness of their hearts, did much to en- 
sure th® victory. As soon as they were 
within bow-shot, they discharged such 
showers of their strong arrows of three feet 
long, that the French knights bent down 
their heads to avoid them. The cavalry tried 
to break the English line by a charge! 
They were repulsed with an array of pikes. 
The defeat was complete end the slaughter 
immense. But %. deplorable incident sul- 
lied the victory of Agincourt. A false 
alarm having been raised of an attempt to 
rescue the prisoners, Henry hastily gave 
enter* for an instant massacre of them, 
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Pf ftot W$<fc*Km*>d Winter, 14,000 
tekd been cruelly butchered; v 

Nov. 9 % Th* kjpjjgf mad® his entry ipto 
London, and vu met by % mayor and • 
aldermen, who presented him with 1QQ0& 
in ^old, in two goad basins, each valued at ! 

A public thanfegivingfordered, 

Chichely, the^ new archbishop of Canter- 
bury, made hllnself fpnspicuoui this year, 
by persecuting the Lollards, and his en- 
deavours to reform the morals of the clergy 
and the laity. He published a decree m 
all the Churches in his province, forbidding 
barber-surgeons to keep their shops open 
on the Lord’s- day. 

141f>y^pn/ 16. The dauphin was poi- 
soned* 6 Ompeigne, and Whe king was 
suspected of the deed, to make way for his m 
son ; but his brother Charles succeeded 
him, who, with the constable, persecuted 
the Burgundians. 

Aug. 13. The 4cing sent the duke of 
Bedford with 20,00(7 men into France, <b 
relieve H^rfleur i the English met Jthe < 
French fleet before that place, obtained a 
victory, and sunk sevefal of their ships ; 1 
the constable raised the siege and retired. 

Sept. A. The king embarked at Sandwich 
with a fleet of forty sail, and arrived at 
Calais the next day. • 

Oct. 10. The king concluded a truce with 
France till February 2, and returned to 
England to meet the parliament. 

Nov. The Emperor Sigismund came into 
England, and entered into an alliance with 
Henry against the French, and was installed 
a knight of the garter. 

The king pawned his crovft $nd jewels, 
to push his conquests, to^h elfish op of Win- 
chester, his uncle, for 1 (ft) ,0*0 marks, and 
part of his jewels to the city 8f Condon for 
10.000/. sterling. • 

The lord utli^ir of this year, Sir Henry 
Burton, was the first to order lanttiorns to 
lie hung out by night for the convenience 
and safety of the citizens. # 

1417. April 14. The king ordered Ho^- 
born to be paved, it not being so before. 

Mg, Henry’s second expedition into 
Frupce, with an army of 26,000 men, on 
board a fleet of 1500 sail ; he took Caen, 
Calais, Falaise, and several other places. 

1418. Feb. Sir John Oldcastle^is taken, 
and burnt imSt. Qiles's fields^.' 

June 12. Massacre in Parity In which the 
constable is murdered, with the chancellor 
and others, to the number of 2(H). 

June 24, A plague broke out in Paris that 
caried off ih three months above 10,000 
persons. 

I* 1419. Henry gab a commission to John 
nUmth, clerk of thSfwnauce,and John Ben j 
net, mason, Maidstone, to ptrss a sufficient 
number of masons to make 7000 cannon 
G 
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lualls, in Maidstone Heath. 
Most of tocimi^%llg u 4m in the fifteenth 
centm fm «$» o£«tdne % Yetto art of 
discharging red-hot balls from cannon was 
known and practised at the siege of Cher- 
bourg in 1418. 

tftot, 19. Rouen surrendered. Henry 
continued to the inhabitant* all their pri- 
vileges, for the sum of .100,000 ciowns, 
and established there r his Exchequer and 
chamber of accounts of the revenues of 
Hormandy. 

July 28. Henry took Pontoise, and made 
a great booty, to the amount of 2,00^000 of 
crowns. 

Aug . 18. The dauphin murdered the 
duke of Burgundy. He sent the duke of 
Vendoxne into Scotland to deman j, assist- 
ance, when 7000 men were levied ana sent 
•over, undeT the command of the earl of 
Buchan. 

Oct. 16. A parliament was held at West- 
minster, which g ranted ( the king one- 
fifiteenth and a half, and one-tenth and a 
half. f 

Dec. 24. A second treaty of peace be- 
tween the French and English. in which it 
is stipulated, that^Henry should marry the 
Princess Catharine, the French king'h 
daughter; that he should have the regency 
of FAnae during the French king’s life, and 
succeed him in his throne after his death. 
The French nobility swear tolty to him. 

In this year Sir Richard Whittington 
filled the chair of the chief magistrate of 
London a third time, of whom tradition has 
conveyed many extraordmaiy stones. 

1 120. Af/rtl 18. Henry takes the title of 
king of Fiance on a new coin. 

May 21. The ajftecment between the 
kings of EngtkndPund France was ratified 
by the Frntli parliament at Paris, and 
sent to Kngland to recorded in the court 
of Exchequer at W estmmsten 

LincoHi college, m Oxfoid. founded by 
Richard Heming, bishop of ^Lincoln, and 
finished by Robert Rotherham, his suc- 
ctwsor. 

June 2. The kings of England and 
France make a magnificent entry into 
Paris. 

Henry first instituted garter principal 
king at arms, at the siege of Sens. 

Dec. 2- A parliament was called by 
Humphry, duke of Gloucester, at West- 
minster. i 

1421. Jan. 16- Henry granted a peace 
to the Gascon rebels. 

Feb. 9. Henry, being arrived in England 
with his queen, she is crowned at West- 
minster. 

May 5* III * convection at Canterbury, 
a decree is mfc *‘Xh|t a bishop’s borLA 
should not demand a % from those who 
received holy tutors Irom the bishop,” 


The the peace nf 

Troyes, and granted the king a fifteenth 
from the laity and a tenth from the clergy* 
The bishop of Winchester lent the king 
20,000/. by way^f advances 
June 10. Henry goes to France egafa* 
and tiptoe several town^. from to* dauphin. 
The king carried over a new raised amtg 
with him of 28,000 men, for the payment 
of which he borrowed money of to most 
noted men of property. 

Aug. 30. Henry attack^ Dreux, which 
suriemlered upon terms, 

Dec . 1. John, duke of Bedford, Sum- 
moned a parliament, having been left re- 
gent, and the convocation of the clergy met 
and granted the king a tenth, as did to 
laity a fifteenth. ,, „ 

1422. April. The two courts of England 
arul France were held at Paris, and on" 
Whitsunday the two kings and queens 
dined together in public. 

May 2. The city of Meaux surrendered 
to the English. 

Aug. 31. The king died at Vincennes, in 
France, of a dysentery, in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age, and the tenth of his reign, 
and was buried at Westminster, leaving 
the duke of Bedford regent in France, and 
the duke of Gloucester regent of England# 
during his son’s minority. 

The queen, in honour of the king’s me- 
mory, caused a statue of silver, gilt, to be 
laid on his tomb, as large a.s life, which in 
the latter end of Henry V II 1. was conveyed 
away. He was buried at the feet of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, and his tomb was 
long visited by to people, iu veneration of 
his memory. t » 

Ilenry rebuilt the palace of Richmond. 
Henry left, by his queen, Catharine of 
Fiance, 6nly one son, nine months old, 
whose misfortunes, in the course of his life, 
surpassed the glories and successes of his 
father. Catharine, after Henry’s death, 
mni tied a Welshman* named Owen Tudor, 
which gave great offence to the English 
and French qpbility. Tudor, it is Said, 
was the son of a brewer, and a distant re- 
lation of to ancient princes of W ales. 
The meanness of his origin was compen- 
sated by the beauty and delicacy of f his 
person, being reckoned the handsomest 
man of his time. He lmd three sons by 
Catharine ; one of whom, Henry VI L, after- 
wards mounted the throne and left it to 
his posterity. 

4 . . 

STATUTES IN THIS HKIGN. 

I Henry’ V. cap. 5. Enacted that knight* 
of shires, citizens, and burgesses, should be 
resident in the places for which they wet* 
chosen. 

Cap, 7* The act restraining aliens from 
taking buueficea iu Kcglaud cttfltimiMl.wid 
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the lands of the |dij®nyrio*ie* granted to the 1419. One-tenth and a-half, and one- 

crows* fifteenth and o-hatf. 

0. Henry V. cap. 7. Enacted that all 1421. A fifteenth by the laity and a 
officer# aa»bt in extirpating heresy, and tenth by the clergy ; and in every year, 
that heretics should not only be burnt, but almost, the clergy gave ono-third more 
their lands and goods confiscated. thou the laity, in proportion to their je- 

3 Henry V. 'cap* 4. Enacts that til pro- venues, 
visions, licences, and pardons relating to 1422. In the fast year of this reign, a 
the disposal of benefices full of incumbents petition being areseoted to the parliament, 
shall be void. * showing that me pec|tle were impoverished 

taxes in this RKiGN. by the war with Fr^jpce, the parliament 

1413. Two-tenths and two- fifteenths, gave but a fifteenth, and the clergy a 
besides a subsidy on Wool and leather ; tenth, being of opinion, that the conquered 
three shillings for every tun of wine, and provin&s ought to maintain the war ; 
one shilling in the pound for merchandise.' whereupon the king pawned his crown and 

1414. Two-tenths and two-fifteenths, jewels again to raise money, and above 
computed to amount to .300,000 marks. 100 convents of the alien priors, which the 

1416. Two-tenths and two-fifteenths. parliasrtfcnt had given the kjbg, were Con- 

1418, One-tenth and one -fifteenth. verted into money. • 


• • 

HENRY VI. A.D. 1422 1452. , . 

• 

Heniiy tr eame a king in his cradle, and during the thirty-nine years of • 
his nominal sway, lie never once interfered in the administration of public 
aflkirs, but left them to be managed by his queen and ministers. His de- 
fect was imbecility of mind, which totally disqualified hirn for the dutiefc of 
government. Ilis private character w as unexceptionable; he was pious, 
chaste, temperate, and loved justice — virtues which, had they been accom- 

f mnied with the qualifications of a sovereign, would have made him an ii- 
ustrious prince, in lieu of being only, as Rapin says, “ an honest man.” 

The events of this protracted minority (for such the entire reign of 
Henry may be considered) resolve into two distinct portions. The first is 
the history of the calamitous progress and ignominious failure of the second 
war for the establishment of the Plantagenets in France* conducted by 
Henry V. with a splendour Of success which hid its impolicy amekiniquity 
from the elated multitude. When Henry VI. was proclaimed king# of 
England and France, Paris and the northern ariclVestem provinces were 
held in his uwie, and the closest alliance subsisted with the potent duke of 
Burgundy. The rest of the kingdom adRertxl to*tlic dauphin? aftertvards 
Charles VII, Generali y # the countries between the Loire and the Seine were 
the theatre of the most active warfare. The exploits of the celebrated Maid 
of Orleans form an interesting episode in the history of the war, and a re- 
markable example of enthusiasm, originating in the noblest motives. The 
more generous superstition of the ancients would have erected altars to her 
memory, while a savage bigotry, under a senseless accusation, consigned her 
to the names. • 

The commencement of the cruel wars between York and Lancaster form 
the second portion of Henry’s history. This furious civil contest lasted 
thirty years; was signalized by twelve pitched battles; is computed to 
have Cost the lives of eighty princes of the blood, and almost entirely an- 
nihilated the Aieient nobility. It rose from the rival claims to the throne 
of two noble families. The duke of York was descended from a third 
acta of Edward IIL, whereas Henry VI. derived his decent from the duke 
of Lancaster, the fourth son of that monarch. The Lancaster settlement 

a 2 
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was sattctisi^fby parliament ; but # tbe superior hereditary right of York 
was ipdisptSaWe. His pretensions were supported by many of the principal 
nobility, and by the fenowned earl of Warwick, sumamed the King-maker, 
from the share he took in the events of this bloody period* This nobleman 
V^s himself a host. Distinguished by his gallantry in the field, by the 
magnificence and hospitality of his table, and by the tfSld and spirited 
manner which attended him in all his actions, he possessed immense in* 
fluence. itfo less* thafr thirty thousand persons are said to have daily 
lived at his board? in the different manors and castles he possessed in 
various parts of England*. Military' men, allured by his magnificence and 
hospitality, as well as by hi%, bravery, were zealously attached to his in- 
terest. The people in general bore him an unlimited affection. His nu- 
merous retainers were more devoted to his will than to the prince or the law : 
and Hume gbserves, that he # was the greatest, as well as the last, of those 
mighty barons, trho formerly oVcrawed the crown, and rendered the people 
* incapable of any regular system of civil government. 

The most important law in this reign relates to* the election of knights 
of the shire. After the destruction of the feudal system, every householder 
paying scot and lot was admitted to give his vote at elections. This was 
confirmed by statute of 7 Hynrv IV. c. 15. But in the ninth and tenth of 
this mign, the elective franchise was limited to such as possessed forty 
shillings a year m land, free from all burden, within the county. This 
sum was equivalent to twenty pounds present money. The reason for dis- 
franchising such a large body of electors is thus stated in the preamble to the 
staftite, — “Whereas the elections of knights have of late, in many counties 
of England, been made by outrages and excessive numbers of people, many 
of them of small substance and value, yet pretending to a right equal to the 
best knights and esquires, whereby manslaughter, riots, batteries, ami 
divisions among the gentlemen and other people of the same county shall 
very likely rise and he, unless due remedy be provided in this behalf.” 
From the expression “small substance and value,” we may infer, that the 
possession pf pmpertv to some amount was necessary under the law of 
Henry IV. • We may further learn, that the election of a member of parlia- 
ment ha<feiit)w become a matter of great importance and interest ; and that 
that body was beginning^ acquire great authority. Indeed, at the com- 
mencement of this reign, the lords and commons had not only by their own 
authority, contrary tothe^willof Henry V., altered the name, but the consti- 
tution* of thfe regency which that prince had appointed. 

* 

EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


1422. The new king, the only chili 1 of 
Henry and Catharine, youngest daughter 
of Charles VI., king of France, was hardly 
nine moitfbs old. He was proclaimed heir 
to the crown of France. A coifticil of spiri- 
tual, and temporal peers issued commissions 
in his name to the sheriffs, judges, and 
other officers, to continue the exercise of 
their duties, and parliament was summoned 
to meet hi November. 

Henry VI. proclaimed king of France at 
Paris, and the duke of Bedford takes th< 
title of regent, and caused the French lords 
to swear allegiance to Henry. 

Charles, king of France, dying, the 


dauphin took upon him the title of king, 
by the name of Charles VII., and formed 
alliances with foreign princes to support 
his pretensions to his father’s throne, not- 
withstanding he hail been disinherited for 
the murder of the duke of Burgundy. 

* Commotions were raised in Wales, 

A deputation was sent to England from 
the council of France, to congratulate on 
the young king’s accession to the crown. 

JVw. 10* The parliament nominated the 
members of the council, filled the offices 
of the crown, and gave the great seal to the 
bishop of Durham ; the duke of Gloucester 
was appointed protector of the kingdom in 
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{fad absence of the duke of Bedford, who 
wa « regent and first councillor to the king? 
with a salary of 5333/. a-year. 

1423* Jon, 4. Meulan was taken by 
storm from the English. The French king 
had near 15,000 Scots in his service. 

Feb . The regent again besieged Meulan 
and caused the town to capitulate. 

April. The dukes of Bedford, Bretagne, 
and Burgundy, and earl of Richemont, had 
an interview at Amiens, and entered into a 
league against Charles. To render the 
union more firm, the duke or Bedford mar* 
ried Ann, the fifth sister of the duke of 
Burgundy. A battle fought at Crevant, 
where there were 3000 Scots slain, and 
many French noblemen* The duke of 
Milan assisted the French king with 1500 
men; who also received an aid of 5000 
men from the Scots, undeyr the command 
of the earl of Douglas. 

Parliament passed an act, that no money 
should be carried out of the kingdom, only 
for the necessary support of the war. 

1424. Feb. John Mortimer, uncle to 
Edmund, enr] of Marche, is charged with 
treason, tried, condemned, and executed. 

James, king of Scots, married Joanna, 
sister to the duke of Somerset, and, first 
doing homage for the kingdom of Scotland, 
was set at liL ty, after sixteen years* im- j 
prison meat. He was to pay 30,000 marks 
fOr his ransom, and delivered twenty-eight 
hostages till paid. A truce was concluded 
between England and Scotland for seven 
year*. 

The regent approached the French army 
abd resolved to wait and g^ve them battle. 
A dispute arose in the French council of 
war, concerning the consequences of a battle, 
and the viscount of Nar bonne farced Doug- 
las to give battle to the English. The loss of 
the French and Scots amounted to 9700 
slain, amongst whom was the duke of Nar- 
bonne, who dL’d of his woui^ls. The 
English lost 2100 of their bravest sol- 
diers. 

1425. Jan . The duke of^Surgundy, want- 
ing to dispossess the duku of Gloucester of 
Hainault, gave orders for levying an 
army ; he challenged the duke to single 
combat, which the duke accepted, and ap- 
pointed St, George’s day for the duel. 

Great disputes between the bishop of 
Winchester and the duke of Gloucester, 
and in a skirmish the bishop had several 
of fats domestics killed. * 

X&fc. 20, The duke of Bedford arrived in 
England, and left the earl of Warwick to 
command in his room. 

1426. Fe6. i8. Parliament met at Lei- 
cester. It was called the parliament o# 
bmk, Afc arihs had been forbidden, the 
servants of the members followed their 
lords with bats or dabs on their shoulders. 


^ The duke of Gloucester exhibited articles 
the bishop of Winchester, in par- 
1 iament, who declare him innocent. The 
bishop, however, resigned the great seal 
and it was given to the bishop of London! 

June. Jaequelina, the duke of Gloucester’s 
duchess, was delivered up to the duke* of 
Burgundy, and* all Hainault received the 
duke of Burgundy for their sovereign. 

Sept. She found eneans to escape into 
Holland in man’s clothes, where the duke 
of Burgundy carried the war, which lasted 
during 142 7, and part of the next year. 

1 42F. Feb. The duke of Bedford Re- 
turned to France with an army, accompa- 
nied by the hishup of Winchester, who had 
received a cardinal's cap. 

The fluke of Bedfofd having laid siege 
to the town of Pontorson, the lord Seals, 
was sent with 3000 men to get a recruit of 
provisions, but in their return were en- 
countered by 6000 of the enemy, whom 
they defeated, find killed 1100 of the 
French. # 

1428. efw/y. The earl of Salisbury raided* 
6000 men and went France, for which 
the council allowed him, for himself six- * 
pence and eight, farthings per day, for each 
knight banueret four-pence, for each knight 
bachelor twopence, for every rn^n at 
arms twelve-pence, and for every archer 

I sixpence. On the earl’s arrival in France, 
the regent gave him command of 16,000 
men. 

The English besiege Orleans ; the French 
laid in stores, and pulled down in the sub- 
urbs twelve churches and several monas- 
teries, that the English might not make 
use of them. * 

1429. The siege is contiqnwt by the earl 
of Suffolk, and the lore! Talbot. 

Feb. 12. The siege having been laid . 
four month|, the regent sent a convey of 
artillery, ammunition, and provisions, be- 
ing salt-fish, from Paris, under Sir John 
Fatstaff, the earl of Clermont mjprcepted 
him, the English routed him, and slew 
between five and six hundred of (he 
French : this was called the battle of 
herrings. 

•April 29. The famous Joan of Arc, an 
innkeeper’s daughter, twenty years of age, 
pretends to be seat from God to save the 
kingdom of Fraajpfri she rebevgs Orleans, 
and ohligflb the English to raise the siege. 

June 18. The English lost 1500 men a 
the battle of Patay, and 200 made pri 
goners ; Sir John Faktaljf ran away with 
the flying troops, and had the Order of the 
Garten taken from him, but it was after- 
wards restored to him'. 

Jnfy 6* Charles, after taking several 
towns from the English, is crowned at 
Rheims. 

Jhdy 16. The duke of Bedford sent 
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Garter king-at-affrifl Into England, t<* 
hasten a reinforcement. 

iVw. 6* Henry crowned at Westminster, 
and the protectorship abolished* 

Archbishop Chicheley held a convoca- 
tiotf in Lonaon, in which delegates were 
chosen . to represent the (English church 
in the council of Basil. Twopence in the 
pound was granted to mefra^the expense ; 
mid instructions given them to remonstrate 
against the excesses of papal dispensations ; 
'against pluralities, non-residence, and be- 
stowing the highest preferments #1 the 
church upon persons hardly passed their 
minority. 

1-430. The king embarked for France, 
the duke of Yarik being appointed urgent ; 
for want of money, the king was obliged 
f to pawn his crown and jewels. 

Orders were issued for every person worth 
40/. per annum to take the order of knight- 
hood. f 

Ot May 25. Joan of Au* taken by the Eng- 
lish, and afterwards burnt for a witch at 
Rouen, J^lay 30, 1431. Twenty. five years 
.later her sentence was reversed by the 
archbishop of P«iri^, at the solicitation of 
her mother Isabella. * 

Dev. 17. Henry crowned king of Franco 
at Parian 

1431. An attempt was made by the re- 
gent to deprive the cardinal of Winchester 
of his bishop’s see. 

1432. Feb. 21. Henry returned into 
England, being then ten years of age. 

1 432-3. France is perpetually ravaged 
and harassed by the contending parties, 
and England extremely impoverished by 
taxes to support the war, 

1434. A teA-w&ks’ frost. 

1435. At*#. 6. A congress was held at 
Array to treat of a peace, from which the 
English withdrew with indigatfiion. 

Sept* 1&. John duke of Bedford, regent 
of France, died, and was buried at Rotten. 
He left Ifie character of a prudent states- 
man, and a brave and experienced general. 
The duke of York made regent of France. 

1436. Feb. 27. Paris is taken before the 
duke of York’s arrival in France. 

1437. All this year the war was carried 
on, with vigour on both sides: Charles 
headed his own army. 

Feb. 10*’ James Stuart (the test of that 
name)} king of Scotland, murdered by his 
subjects, and his son James, but seven 
years old, succeeded him. 

1438-9. France and England visited by 
a grievous famine and pestilence. Wheat 
rose to what was then considered the 
enormous sum of 3s. 4 d. the bushel. Bread 
was made of fem roots and ivy berries ; 
though in London the merchants, by im- 
porting rye from the Baltic, helped to 
lessen the scarcity. The number or those 


| who expired of want and disease was itn- 
[ mense. On account of the danger of in - 
| fection, an Act was passed that no person 
when he did homage should as usual kiss 
the king ; but the homage should be 
deemed good in law with the omission of 
that ceremony. The dearth lasted two years* 

A truce for nine years with Scotland. 

1439. March. The famine and plague 
ending, both nations took to arms again ; 
the constable Richemont besieged Meaux 
and took it by^torm. 

The council of Basil having deposed 
Eugenius, elected the duke of Savoy to be 
pope : this produced a schism in the 
church, and the rival popes Cursed and 
excommunicated each other and their re- 
spective followers. 

John Beaumont was created viscount 
Beaumont, being the first of that title in 
England. 

1410, Henry and the duke of Bretagne 
entered into an alliance, not to suffer any 
naval armaments to he made in their ports. 

The duke of Orleans is ransomed for 
120,000 crowns, after 24 years’ imprison- 
ment, and engaging not to bear arms 
against Henry. 

1441. King’s college in Cambridge, and 
Eton college founded by Henry VI. 

May. The duchess of Gloucester con- 
demned to do public penance for witchcraft 
for three days in St. Paul’s church, and to 
be imprisoned for life: anti Boling broke, 
a priest, for a like offence, was hanged and 
quartered. 

1442. Jan . 25. Parliament met, and 
enacted that m officer of the customs 
should carry on any trade. 

The duke of Gloucester accused the car- 
dinal of Winchester ; his accusation con- 
sisted of fourteen unifies : that he had 
defrauded the king of the jewels that were 
pawned to him ; that he had accepted of 
the dignity o! a cardinal without the king’s 
permission ; that he had assumed too great 
authority, and had disposed of commis- 
sions to improper persons, Ac. ; but the 
cardiual was acquitted by the council. 

1443. John Wells, the late mayor of 
London, obtained the king’s letters patent 
for paving the highway near the Savoy, in 
the Strand, 500 feet. In the same year 
the common council of the city pagsedta 
Act for the better observance of the Sab- 
bath, to prevent buying and selling, and 
fof restraining mechanics from working 
on the Lord’s day. 

1444. May 28. A truce concluded for 
eighteen months, between tke English and 
^French. 

1445. April 18. ' Henry married Bfa*- 
garet of Valois, the daughter of Keytar 
fluke of Aniou, titular ting of Sicily) Na- 
ples, and Jerusalem : it was sulfnmued 
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in the presence tt thfl king and queen of 
France, tl\e duket of Orleans and Britaoy, 
12 knights, 20 bishops, and an innumera- 
ble company of spectators. 

Sir Simon Eyre, mayor of London, built 

Leadenhall. 

1446. Jan. 24,*The truce with France 
was prolonged to April 1, 1447. 

1447. The duke of Gloucester, by the 
direction of the queen, is arrested at a par- 
liament at St. Edmundsbury, and either 
died suddenly or was murdered soon after- 
wards. His body was conveyed to St. 
Alban's, where it was buried, and over it 
a splendid monument was afterwards erect- 
ed, which still remains. The vault wherein 
he was buried was discovered in queen 
Anne 1 !) reign, before which time it was 
uncertain. He laid the first foundation of 
the Bodleian library at Oxford, afterwards 
increased by Sir T. Bodley, from whom 
it is named. Thirty-two of the duke’s do- 
mestics were apprehended and condemned 
to die, but were all pardoned : of this 
number, five were drawn to Tyburn, hang- 
ed, let down alive, stript naked, marked 
with a knife to be quartered, and then 
pardoned. The great opponent of the 
duke, the cardiual of Winchester, died six 
weeks aftenwds, and was buried at Win- 
chester. 

Four clergymen, parsons of parishes in 
London, taking the low state of education 
in the city into consideration, amt the 
want of grammar schools, petitioned par- 
liament for leave to them and their suc- 
cessors to set up grammar schools in their 
respective parishes of Great Alihallows; 
St. Andrew, Holborn ; St. Cornhill ; 

and St. Mary, Colechurch ; and to appoint 
•choolmasters, as is fully set £>rth in the 
Tower Rolls, No. 19, 2f> Hen. VI. To this 
it was answered “ The king wills it to 
be done as desired ; so that it be done by 
the advice of ordinary, and rples of the 
archbishop of Canterbury, for the time 
being.” This first attempt at popular etftt - 
cation having succeeded, five more gram- 
mar schools were founded in the city in 
145b; namely, in St. Paul’s churchyard, 
in St. Mnrtin-le-grand, at Bow churcn, at 
St. Dunstaq’s in the east, and at the hos- 
pital of St. Anthony. 

■The pope sent tho king a consecrated 
rose of gold with a bull j so precious a gift 
was intended to move the king to exert 
himself to compel the clergy to pay a4ax 
of one-tenth imposed by bis holiness on 
their benefices. In those days the popes 
deemed all ym clergy in 'Christendom 
their subjects, on whom they had a right 
to impose what taxes they pleased. # 

1 1448. The duke of Fork begins to assert 
his title to the crown of England. 

Queen’s college in Cambridge begun 


by queen Margaret, finished bv Elizabeth. 
%ueen to Edwar&IV., in 1465. 

The Capo do Yerd islands discovered. ' 

1450. The people murmured against 
the conduct of the queen bnd the duke of 
Suffolk, The commons presented to the 
lords an indictment against him, and*the 
duke was sent ffi the tower. 

April. The juke.uf Suffolk, having been 
again impeached, was banished, and after- 
wards murdered at sea. 

May. The duke of York, underhand, 
foments the insurrection of Jack Cade, an 
Irishifan, in Kent, who assumed the name 
of Mortimer. 

Jura. Cade was killed, and his followers 
dispersed. 

AvgP The French heeanto masters of all 
Normandy; upon which the duke of So^ 
rnerset returned to England, and was 
blamed by the people for the loss of Nor- 
mandy, aqd sent to the Tower, when the 
people piundererfrhis palace. 

1451. The dutfe of Fork comes oter 

from hie government of Ireland, and has* 
recourse to arms, upon pretence* of mal- 
administration, He retired into Wale#,* 
and wrote to the kitij^ to reform the go- 
vernment and displace some of his minis- 
ters, when the king returned him £ mild 
answer. v • 

The whole province of Guienne falls 
under the dominion of Charles, after 
Wing united 300 years to the crown of 
England, which, is dispossessed of every 
town but Calais. 

1 152. Thu duke of York marched to- 
v. aids London, but afterwards came to a 
treaty with the king, and dismissed his 
army. m f 

1452. Though lead and tin had long 
been staple commodities! the English 
miners wer^ not deemed so skilful asarthose 
in Germany.* Henry VI. the relate having 
failed in ail his attempts to procure the 
precious nfttals by alchymy, # brought 
thirty-three miners from Bohemia to su- 
perintend and work the royal mines. 

1453. This year was the first lord mayor’s 
show in London. 

• Constantinople Was taken by the Turks. 

1454. The duke of York made protector 
of the realm by the parliament, and gover- 
nor of Calais. He renewed his^omplamls 
against tffe duke of Somerset, and took 
him prisoner (April 3) in the queen’s 
lodgings. 

John Norman, the lord mayor, goes by 
water for the first time to Westminster, to 
qualify for office. His lordship built a 
stately barge at his own expense for the 
occasion, and was attended by the several 
city companies, which had also built barges 
in imitation of their chief magistrate, and 
adorned them with flags and batmen. 
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1455. Tl» majt VuSqmmg from the 
illnm/which had caused insanity, monies' 
hit authority, and released the duke of 
Soaiersat. . 

Merck 4* Thd Me of York raised an 
aroiMp in Wales, and marched towards 
London. 

Mag 23. He gave battlf to the king's 
fbcees near St, Alban’s,. and routed them, 
killing the duke of Somerset? the earls of j 
Northumberland and Stafford, and the lord 
Clifford, upon the spot, and made the king 
his prisoner, who lost 5000 men, and York 
600 . • 

Attorneys are so numerous in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, that an act was passed limit- 
ing their number *o six in each county, 
and two in the <f.ty of Norwich. • # 

• The arts of spinning, throwing, and 
weaving silk were practised by a company 
of women in London, called nlk- women. 
They petitioned parliament s ibis year 
against the competition of theftom bards, 
and an act was passed inhibiting the im- 
port of laces, nblwns, and such* narrow 
fabrics os were manufactured by them. 
«About twenty-five yiflirs later, men began 
to engage in the talk manufacture, which 
had before been performed entirely by 
women. 

A quarrel happened in London between 
some Englishmen and Italians, and the 
English rifled several Italian houses, for 
which many were taken and executed. 

The queen took the king into the north, 
tinder pretence ot his health, and endea- 
voured to ensnare the dukes of York and 
Warwick, who had notice of her designs. 

1457. The French infested the sea 
coasts, and the Scots the borders. 

1458. Marti! it. An accommodation 
between thfr lfing and the Yorkists, at 
London. 

Aug. 28. The French landed 4000 men 
at Sandwfch, and plundered the town ; 
also at Fgwey in Cornwall, which they plun- 
dered. ® 

Printing was practised publicly about 
this time, said to be invented by John 
Outtemburgh. of Mentz in Germany, about 
ten years before. It was brought inty 
England by William Caxton, a mercei of 
London, a.d. 1473. 

The king invited the duke of York and 
his adherents to court, which h ^accepted, 
and came, joined by his friends, with a 
numerous retinue. Both parties go in pro- 
cession to St. Paul's, and the queen walked 
with the duke of York. The duke retired 
from Conti. 

1459. A quarrel happening between a 
servant of the king, and another of the 
earl of Warwick, the war broke out afresh, 
and the earl of Salisbury defeated the 
long’s troops under the Lord Audley at 


Bioreheath, September 23, Lord Audley 
himself being killed in thp engagement 

Engraving and etching invented this 
year. 

John House, of Warwick, who declaimed 
violently against the nobility and gentry as 
“ depopulatora,” petitioned the parliament, 
assembled at Coventry, against the en- 
closure of lands. 

1460. July 9. The Yorkists follow the 
king to Northampton, where a battle was 
fought; the king's army was routed, the 
duke of Buckingham and the earl of Salis- 
bury killed, and the king made prisoner. 

The duke of York was proclaimed, by 
the sound of trumpet, heir-apparent to the 
crown and protector of the realm. 

Xov. 6. It was agreed in parliament, 
that Henry should enjoy the crown during 
his life, and that the duke of York should 
succeed him. 

Dec. 2. York marched against the 
queen with 5000 men only. He shut him- 
self up in his castle of Sandal, near Wake- 
field, where the queen provoked him to 
come out and give battle, when 2800 of his 
men were slain, and himself killed in the 
engagement, December 30. 

14b 1. Feb. The queen demanded pro- 
visions of the mayor of London, which the 
mob opposed. 

Feb. 2. Edward, earl of March, engaged 
the king's forces, under the earl of Pem- 
broke. and routed them at Mortimer’s cross, 
near Ludlow, killing 3800 of their men, 
and Owen Tudor being taken prisoner was 
beheaded. 

Feb. 17. The queeu defeated the duke 
of Norfolk, and** the earl of Warwick at 
Bernard's Heath, near St. Alban's, and set 
the king at Jiberty ; but the earl of March, 
now duke of York, advancing toward Lon- 
don with a superior force, she retired north- 
wards. 

Feb. 28. The earl of March entered 
London, dnd his friends, in particular the 
earl of Warwick, gained the people to pro- 
claim him king, c 

March 2. Fork proclaimed king, in the 
camp ; and this is reckoned the last day of 
Henry's reign. 

TAXES IN THIS RKIClH, 

1422. A subsidy of 33*. id. on every 
sack of wool exported, with the usual tun- 
nagj} and poundage, for two years. 

1423. The same duties as the year before, 
for two years. 

1 425. The like duties granted. 

1427. Tunnage and poundage for two 
£ ears ; and on every parish 6*. 8<f for every 
twenty nobles’ annual rent ; and 6ti 8d ♦ on 
every person that held a knight’s fee, and 
so proportionally. 
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H49. The subsidy on wool, tunnage and Cap. 7. Knights of thi&g to be rafitat, 
poundage, cojetHaaed ; with one-tenth smfr and seised of, freehold lands in their re- 
Jne-fifteenth. Every person that held a sjiective counts, of the value of forty 
knight’s fee was to pay 90s. j and all per- shillings per annum, and every elector to 
sons having land to the annual value of 20/. have forty shillings per annum freehold, 
to pay 20 *, Cap. 29. Juries tor the trfyl of aliens to 

The clergy to pay for all lands purchased be one half foreigners. • 

since 20 Kdvr. 1. 12 Hen. Vft cap. 1. No inhabitant of 

1432. The subsidy on wool, and tun- the stews in^outfiwark to be on a jury, or 
nage and poundage continued, and half a keep a pubIfc-hou§£ 

tenth and half a fifteenth granted. 18 Hen. VI. cap. 11. A justice of peace 

1433. One-tenth and one-fifteenth, a must be seised of lands of twenty pounds 


subsidy on wool, tunnage and poundage, 
for two years. 

1435. The like duties, and sixpence in the 
pound on land. 

1439. One-tenth, one-fifteenth, and half 
a fifteenth, a subsidy on wool, tunnage and 
poundage; aliens to pay 164. for every 
house, every other alien 64, 

1445. One-tenth and a half, and one- 
fifteenth and a half; a subsidy on wool, 
tunnage and poundage. 

1448. One-tenth, one-fifteenth, tunnage 
and poundage, for five years ; a subsidy on 
wool for four years; 1 Of/, on every alien 
house? ,‘tper ; 64. on other aliens ; 6*. 84. 
on every foreign merchant, and 204. on 
each of their clerks. 

1449. Every person having lands, an- 
nuity, or office, of the annual value of 20*. 
to pay fid., and under 20/. to pay 204. m 
the pound ; from 20/. to 200/. per annum, 
124. in the pound; all above 200/. per anil, 
to pay 2*. in the pound, as well clergy as 
laity. 

1453. One-tenth and a half and one- 
fifteenth and a half, tunnage and poundage, 
(first granted for the king's lifjp) a subsidy 
on wool, viz., 1/. 3#. 44. a sack on denizens, 
and 5/. on every sack export^, by aliens ; 
on every foreign merchant housekeeper, 
40*. per annum ; and on every foreign mer- 
chant, being uo deuizen, fi /. 13*. 44. per 
annum. 

Alreao, the public expend i {lire greatly 
exceeded the income. In 1453 the receipts 
fell short of the exposes of govern- 
ment, to the amount of 35,000/., chiefly 
in consequence of the war. The ordinary 
revenue of the crown had dwindled to 
5000/., mid it became necessary to make 
parliamentary provision for the support of 
the royal household. The extraordinary 
revenue which was generally granted by 
parliament consisted of customs on wool 
and skins, and the tunnage and poundage, 
which yielded on the average about 27,000/. 
The king's debts, at the close of this reign, 
amounted to 372,0004 
• 

STATUTES IN THIS RE TUN. ^ 

8 Hen. VI. cap. 1, The clergy in con- 
vocation to have the same privileges as 
members of parliament. 


per annum. 

2&Hen. VI. cap. 8. No man shall be 
sheriff, or under-sheriff, more than one 
! year. 

I Cap. 15. Method of electing members of 
pavement prescribed: the sheriff who 
makes a false return to forfeit 1004 to the 
party grieved. 

30 Hen. VI. cap. 7., recites, That 
whereas Acre were eighty attorneys and 
upwardsKn the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, there shdfild be but six in Nurfblk, 
six in Suffolk, and two in Norwich, for 
future. 

I. EARNED MEN, A. D. 1216 to 140& 

• 

Robert Grouthead, or Greathead, "was 
consecrated bishop of Lincoln, 1235, died 
Oct* 9, 1253. He was originally 4 a poor 
boy, patronized by the mayor of Lincoln, 
by whose favour he was enabled to pursue 
his studies at the universities, and became 
a distinguished theologian and mathema- 
tician. He was a voluminous writer, and 
boldly opposed the papal corruptions. 

Roger Bacon, bom near I i cheater, 1214, 
died at Oxford, June 11, 1292: called by 
his contemporaries “ the wonderful doc- 
tor.’' His attainment! in languages and 
morals, and has surprising discoveries in 
natural philosophy, show him to ha^» been 
a most Afhiurdinary genius. The no- 
velty of his researches alartneif the preju- 
dices of the monks of his order^who kept 
him nearly twenty yeac$ # in confinement, 
as a magician ; but Bacon was too good a 
philosopher to affect to work miracles, or to 
deal in magic. Many of his writings are 
jdill in manuscript, m the king’s library : 
his ** Opus Magus/* his M Thesaurus Che- 
miens,” anti his u Treatise on the Infirmi- 
ties of Old Age,” have been published ; 
the first fry J>r. Jebb, in 1773, 

Michael Scot, of Balwirie, obtained the 
title of mathematician among the learned, 
and of magician among the vulgar. He 
was a celebrated linguist, and made an ex- 
cellent translation of some of the writings 
of Aristotle. He lived to a great age, and 
died about 1290, * , % 

John Duns Scofus was so celebrated for ^ 
his learning, that England, Scotland* and ' 

I reland contended for the honour of his birth. 
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Hit ineenlont defence of the immaculate i narratives, and in one *i«r nay tie deemed 
conception obtained for him the title of ' Valuable for these. 

“ the subtle doctor f and <his Lectures on Among the monkish historians, and 
the sentences of Peter Lombard, at Oxford, nearly contemporary with the last, were 
were immensely popular. Thirty thousand Thomas Wykes, Walter Heromingfurd, 
students are* said to have congregated at Robert do Avesbury, and Nicholas Trivet, 
this ancient seat of leaping. About Their writings are little fcnovrn, and of no 
twenty different authors wrote comments- great authority. Neither did the next two 
Hes on the works of this fepous school- centuries produce any historical writer of 
mam Both text and Comment, however, especial merit among the chroniclers and 
are now forgotten, or only remembered annalists of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
as an example of great talents, wasted on centuries. Walsingham, Otterburne, and 
theological absurdities. Scotus died in Rous are most to be considered. The best 
130$, in the prime of life, and is jfiid to narrators of many contemporary events 
have been prematurely buried. A complete were French gentlemen, Froissart, Philip 
edition of his work* was published at de Comines, Argenton, and Monstreleb 
Lyons, in 1639, in twelve volumes, folio. Sir John Gower was a poet of the four- 
W illiam Oakliam the founder ot'% sect teenth century, and, it. is said, attained the 
of schoolmen, called Oakhanrists, was born rank of chief justice of the Common Pleas, 
at Oakham, in Surrey, 1280; died at He is more remarkable for his antiquity, 
Capua in 1350. He was a learned and than his merits as a writer, possessing no 
zealous controversialist, who, in 4he early claim to genius or invention. Chaucer 
parj of his life, boldly imi>uhned the supre- calls him the “ moral Go wer.** He died 
macy of the pope, but afterwards recanted, at an advanced age, in 1402, and was bu- 
lb the quaint bombast of tho time# he was ried at the conventual church of St. Mary 
called * the singular aqd invincible doctor.*’ Overy. Southwark, to which he had been a 
* John Wickl iff, a most famous divine, and benefactor, and where his tomb is still to be 
the founder of the 'Protestant reformation seen. 

in England. He was born near the River Geoffry Chaucers improvements in versi- 
Tees, ir Yorkshire, in a parish whence he fication and English diction, have earned 
takes his*name. His writings were nu- him the title of “father of English poetry.” 
rnerous, but most of them remain in ma- He was a man of shining endowments, re* 
liuscript in the public libraries of Oxford, mark ably handsome in person, elegant in 
Cambridge, and Lambeth. His version of maimers, and an universal scholar. Being 
the Scriptures has never been printed. A brother-in-law to John of Gaurt, duke of 
copy of this translation, beautifully written Lancaster, he was much about the courts of 
and illuminated, formed part of the collec- Edward 111. and Ilenry IV., and sharing 
tion of manuscripts oi the late Dr. Adam the vicissitudes of his noble relatives,, 
Clarke, and had the arms of the m.fortu- helped to give tl?e knowledge of life and 
liate Thomas-u-W Oqdstock, youngest son versatility which distinguish his writings, 
of Edward IJL, .whose property it appears Chaucer spout the last ten years of his 
once to have been, engraven at the top of the time at Donuington Castle, and dying in 
first prf^e. Wickliff was a bold^apd original 1400, at the age of seventy-two, was buried 
speculator, £n both religion and politics, and in Westminster Abbey. His works remained 
that he exerted an influence on the age in long in manuscript, Caxton first publishing 
Which he* lived t may be known* from the his “Canterbury Tales’* in 1476. 
fact, that the council of Constance ordered Sir Thomas Littleton, descended of an 
his bones to be dug up and burnt ou the ancient and honourable family of War- 
score of heresy. Tie died of paralysis, at ces+erslvire, was an eminent judge iff the 
his rectory of Lutterworth, on the 3 1st of court iff Common Pleas in 1466. In his 
December, 1364, aged sixty. ' leisure hours he composed his learned and 

Matthew Paris, an English historian, useful work on English tenures of land, 
was a Benedictine monk, in the monastery He died in 1481, leaving three sons to 
of St. Albanfc, and died 1259. He was well share his ample fortune, 
versed in the learning of the a$, and a Sir John Forteacne was a learned judge 
man of rare integrity, freely censuring all and judicial writer, and a principal cotm- 
that he found wrong, in all orders of peo- seller in the court of Henry VL In 1463, 
pie, without regard to rank or power. Hik he tied with queen Margaret and her fol- 
principal work IS the “Historia Major,” of lowers to Flanders, and during his exile 
which we havS only remaining the annals composed his celebrated treatise De Lau- 
of eight kings, from the beginning of the lA-gum Angtice. Returning to Kng- 

Conqueroris reign to that of Henry III., l&nd, he is said to have purchased a par- 
the latter years being added, it is supposed, dim of Edward IV. by the retractation of a 
by a monk of the same monastery. It is paper he had written against the title of 
a valuable history, bating its superstitious the House of York. His tract on tho 
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difference between an u Absolute end li- 
mited Monarchy* is valuable, not only as 
a specimen of the English of the time, but 
on account of the many curious parti- 
culars it contains concerning the consti- 
tution of England, and the condition of its 
inhabitants. * 

James 1. of Scotland was one of the 
most learned and ingenious princes of his 
time. During his long imprisonment in 
England by Henry V., books formed his 
companions, and study his amusement. 
Some of the verses of this unfortunate 
prince have been preserved (see p. 79), 
and are remarkable for tenderness and ele- 
gance. 

The tarl of Worcester, in the reign of 
Henry VI., was distinguished by bis ge- 
nius and love of learning. He translated 
Cicero De Amicitta , and his treatise De 
Senectntc / both of which translations were 
printed by Caxton in J481. The earl was 
beheaded by the Yorkists on Tower Hill, 
Oct. 15, 1470. 

Earl Rivers, who was beheaded at Pom- 
fret in 1483, may also be included among 
the men of letters of this period. He made 
several translations from the French, which 
were printed by Caxton ■ and composed 
some ballads, that are lost, on the seven 
deadly siiAi 


1268. B«JW college, by j olm Baliol, 
father of the king of Scotland. 

1264, Merton •college, for twenty scho- 
lars and three priests, by Walter Merton, 
bishop of Rochester. 

1315. Exeter college, by Staple^ 
bishop of Kxeh$. 

1324. Oriel college* by Edward II. and 
his almoner 4damMc Brown. 

1340. Queen’s college, by Robert R n - 
glefield. 

1366* New college, by William of 
Wickham. 

1430. Lincoln college, by Richard 
Fleming, bishop of Lincoln. 

1437* All Souls college, by Chicheley, 
archbuhop of Canterbury. 

Magdalen college, by Patten, 
bishop of Winchester. • 

1 hiring the same period the following 
halls and colleges were founded in Cam- 
bridge, namely. JPeler house, Michael col- 
lege, University h#lt, King’s hall, Cbyre 
hall, Pembroke hall, Corpus Chrnti cU- 
kjge, Trlliity hall, Gonvil hall, King’s col-* 
lege, Queen’s coilege^K atberine hall. 

Two school foundations of great cek*-* 
brity were established in this period; 
namely, in 1387, Winchester college, for 
** seventy i*>or and indigent scholars^’ by 
William of Wickham; in 1441, Eton 


SEMINARIES OF I.EAHNJNO, 

ajj. 1216 to 1458. 

The real for learning, according to 
Roger Bacon, had never been greater than 
in the time in which he vyote m the thir- 
teenth century. All the cathedral, con- 
ventual and other schools, the establish- 
ment of which has been noth**! (p. 44), 
still continued to flourish. Attempts were 
made to improve the constitution of the na- 
tional universities, by obviating those fre- 
quent c&\ of quarrel betwe^i the stu- 
dents and citizens relative to the rent of 
houses. This was most effectually done 
by some generous persons erecting large 
houses for tho gratuitous lodging of both 
teachers and scholars. They Also made 
provision for poor scholars, by endowing 
these houses with lands and revenues for 
the maintenance of indigent students and 
their teachers. These steps succeeded so 
well, that the founding of colleges became 
the prevailing taste of the rich and bene- 
volent in this age, as the founding#of 
monasteries had been in a former period. 
Iti consequence, a great many noble halls 
and colleges erected, and endowed in 
both universities, between tho middle oL 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. * 

In Oxford the following colleges were 
founded 

1249* University college, by William, 
archdeacon of Durham. 


college, by Henry VI., for the same num- 
ber of ** poor and indigent scholars,’’ 

The youth of Scotland, in the middle 
age, were obliged to travel for improve- 
ment, having no university in their own 
country. This inconvenience continued 
till 1410, when a few men of letters in 
St. Andrew’s formed themselves into a 
voluntary society, and •generously offered 
to teach those sciences then nstyplly taught 
in universities, to all who chose to attend 
their lecture#. t Crowds of students attdhded 
the lectures, and Henry Wardl&wpbishop of 
St. Andrew’s, encouraged by their success, 
granted a cnarter to the lueturerty const i- « 
tuting them an university for the study of 
4 * divinity, law, medicine, and the liberal 
arts." This charter is dated February 27, 
1411, and was confirmed by the pope. 

*In 1444, James Kennedy, the successor 
of Wardlaw in the see, founded the college 
of St. Salvator, amt endowed it with com- 
petent revenues for a principal, atx fellows, 
and six poor scholars. 

The example of St. Andrew’s was fol- 
lowed by Glasgow ; and in 1456 a bull 
was obtained from the pope* establishing 
an university in that city lor study in all 
lawful faculties, with all the honours and 
immunities of the pope's own university at 
Bononia. The bishop of Glasgow and his 
successors were constituted perpetual chan- 
cellors of the university j and the degrees 
and honours conferred by it were to he 
sustained by every other university. 



EDWARD IV^ A.D* 1461 to i486. 

Edward bad many qualities suited to the turbulent period in which he 
reigned. Bold, active, enterprising, was more splendid and showy, 
than either prudent or virtuous, and less fitted to prevent evils by Wise 
precautions, than to remedy them after they took place b$ vigour and en- 
terprise. He was very # fond of pleasure ; and though brave, suspicious, 
and inaccessible any*movements of compassion which might relax his 
energy in the prosecution of the most bloody revenge on his enemies. In 
his person, till he grew unwieldy, he was the handsomest man of his time ; 
his noble mien, affability, free am d easy air, prepossessed every one in his 
favour. He had, however, many vices ; was false, cruel, and extremely 
incontinent, so much so, that, according to Rapin, his whole life was a 
continued sepne of lust. H^had many mistresses, especially three, of 
whom he said, c One was the merriest, the other the wittiest, and the third 
the holiest, for she was always in a church but when he sent for her.* 

War and devastation formed the chief national occupation. The contest 
between the rival hou^ps of York and Lancaster still continued ; and dur- 
ing the sanguinary struggle, the scaffold as well as the field streamed with 
•the noblest blood of England. -Abroad this memorable civil broil was 
known* by the n§mc of the war between the two roses ; the partisans of 
* the house of Lancaster having chosen the red rose* as their badge of dis- 
tinction, those of York the white rose . 

Ajnong the king's mistresses was the celebrated Jane Shore. She was 
born of respectable parents in London; but views of interest more than 
the maid’s inclinations had been consulted in her marriage, and her mind, 
though formed for virtue, was unable to resist the allurements of the gay 
and amorous Edward. Her subsequent reverses— her doing penance in 
St. Paul’s, and miserable death, are well known. It is said she perished 
of hunger in a ditch, which originated the name of a district of the metro- 
polis. She was seen by Sir Thomas More so late t as the reign of Henry 
VIII., pooT^ decrepit, and shrivelled, with no trace of that beauty which 
once excited the envy and admiration of the cqurt. 

Thoma* Parr, celebrated for longevity, was born in this reign. He was 
broifght to London by J^ofd Arundel, in 1635, and introduced to Charles 
II. ; but the change of situation, and his altered mode of life, particularly 
drinkiqg wine, soon pTGvsd fatal jtu a constitution supported by more ab- 
stemious hafiits, and he died the same year, aged 152. lie had been 
brought up to husbandry. ** 

EVENTS ANp OCCURRENCES. 


M61. Edward, eldest surviving son of 
Richard <duke of York (son of Richard 
earl of Cambridge, anti Aun& his wife, 
who was daughter of Roger earl of March, 
the eon of Edmund Mortimer, and Philippa 
his wife, who was daughter of Lionel duke 
of Clarence, the third son of Edward III.), 
succeeded to the crown in the nineteenth 
year of his ago. 

March & Tt Deum sung in Westmin-'' 
star abbey, after which Edward returned 
to St. Paul’s, and lodged in the bishop’# 
palace. 


1 2. Arrives at Pontefract to oppose the 
Lancastrians. His army amounted to 
49,000 men. That of queen Margaret, 
who with her husband and son were in 
tlw city of York, amounted to 60,000, 
commanded by the duke of Somerset. 

A tradesman was beheaded for saying he 
would make his son heir of the crown, al- 
luding to the sign of his h&ise. 

29. Palm Sunday, Edward obtained a 
great victory over Henry’s forces at Tow- 
ton in Yorkshire, where were slain 36,776 ; 
whereupon Henry, with his queen hud son. 
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vetiied into Scotland, and delivered up 
Berwick to the Scots. 

30 , Edward marched into York, and 
had hie father’s head taken down from the 
walla, where it had been placed, and the 
dulse of Devonshire’s put in its room* 

The queen embarked for France, to so- 
licit supplies of Lewis, and left her hus- 
band, Henry, in the Grey Friars, Edin- 
burgh, * 

June 29, Edward crowned at West- 
minster. 

Aon. 6. Parliament met and confirmed 
Edward's title, passing a sweeping bill of 
attainder against the adherents of Henry 
VI, Among others condemned of the 
Lancaster party, was John do Vere, earl 
of Oxford, and his son, who disputed, in a 
former parliament, the question about the 
precedency of temporal and spiritual ba- 
rons, and by his arguments carried it for 
the lords temporal. Edward confirmed the 
privileges of the clergy ; exempting them 
from beiug prosecuted in civil courts for 
felony and other offences. Playing at 
cards and dice prohibited, except during 
the twelve days at Christmas. 

14d3. Queen Margaret lauded in the 
north of England, and went to Berwick. 

Edward gives his friends the estates of 
the rel#ris, and makes himself very jx>- 
pular. 

J 464. King Henry, betrayed by a monk, 
is taken in disguise and carried prisoner 
to the Tower, with his legs tied under the 
horse's belly. 

1465. Ftb. Edward privately married 
the lady Elisabeth Grey, the widow of sir 
John Grey ; this mate)# and the favour 
shown to the family of the new queen, are 
supposed to have alienated Wmjwick from 
the king’ a interest. 

1466. Feb. 11. Edward's queen deli- 
vered of a daughter, named Elizabeth, 
afterwaids married to Henry VIE, whereby 
the famines of York and Lancaster were 
united. 

1467. Edward marries his sister Mar- 
garet to the duke of Burgundy. War- 
wick withdraws from court, hut conceals 
his designs. 

1468. Edward renewed an alliance with 
the king of Aragon and sent him a pre- 
vent of some ewes and rams, and gave 
P>erty for the exportation of Cotswold 
sheep to Spain. 

1469. July 2$. Warwick defeats.Ed- 
ward’s forces at Danesmoor, near Ban- 
bury, 

4470. March. The earl of Warwick 
surprises Edward m his camp, takes him 
prisoner, and commits him to the careftf 
his brother, the archbishop of York. Both 
the rival kings were now in prison ; Henry 
in the Tower, and Edward in Middleh&m 
castle, Yorkshire, Edward soon after ob- 


tained his liberty, but by what means his- 
torians are not agreed. 

Nov. 6. A purjtuwnt n calltd, by which 
Henry, after thrfe year.’ impmonment, » 
released from the Tower, re-instated in 
the government, the succession settled in 
his family, and Edward is attainted 9k a 
traitor and usurer. 

1471, March. Jjdward assisted by tho 
duke of Burgundy ^mds in Yorkshire. 

April 11. Edward takes possession of 
London again (being about six months 
after his leaving it), and imprisoned kmg 
Henrf. 

April 14. Easter Sunday, Edward ob- 
tained a great victory over the earl of 
Warwick at Barnet; m which battle the 
earl, himself, his brother sthe marquis of 
Montague, were killed, and on both aides 
10,000 men. Warwick’s body, with that 
of Montague’s, was exposed three days in 
St. Paul's, and then deposited among the 
ashes of his forefathers in tho abbey of 
Bilsam. * • 

Queeg Margaret, with her son Edward^ 
landed at Weymouth, and raisqtl forces 
against Edward. * * 

May 4. Battle of Tewkesbury, in which 
Edward took Henry’s only son prisoner, 
and suffered him to be killed in his pre- 
sence. • • 

May 6. The duke of Somerset, the prior 
of St. John’s, and many others, beheaded. 

June 20. King Henry is murdered in the 
Tower, in the fiftieth year of his age ; he 
was buried first at Chertsey Abbey, thence 
removed, and solemnly interred at Windsor. 

1472. Edward was now without a com- 

petitor for the crown. He got the lords 
to take the oaths to his son.> Queen Mar- 
garet, who had been takfti prisoner, was 
ransomed by her father, wfed died in 
France, in 1482. # 

A plagu* sin England this year carried 
off more than the fifteen years* %ar. 

•1473. Painting introduced into England 
by William Caxtun, a mefeer, alld one of 
the most worthy and ingenious men of his 
time. Caxton had been employed by Ed- 
ward IV. on the continent, to negotiate a 
treaty of commerce with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and at Cologne made himself mus- 
ter of the art of printing.^ Assisted by 
Thomas Milling, abbot of Westminster, be 
set up a^rinting press in the Almonry u£ 
the abbey, and in March, 1474, produced a 
small book, translated by himself out of 
French, called “The Game of Chess,” 
which is the first book known with cer- 
tainty to be printed in England. Printing 
with wooden types had been practised in 
J430, by Lawrentius Coster, keeper of the 
cathedral of Haerlem ; and in 1441, John 
Geinsfleich, of Mentz, invented mrtaUypes. 

The royal chapel at Wind#)* founded 
thi* year, by Edward. 
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1474. Edward join* the duke of Bur- 
gundy in a war against France. « 

14 75. dfoy 26, Edward assembles his 
troop* at Portsmouth, tft the number of 
30,00$, all Englishmen. 

Jm* 20. Be embarked, and left his son, 
the^prmce of Wales, guardian of the realm. 

JWy. Edward, having entered France, 
found the duke of Burgundy had deceived 
him. < • 

S*pt. The king and his army returned. 

1476. J<m. The parliament met and 

created Richard, the king's second son, 
duke of York. r 

1477. The king made a circuit with his 
judges, and applied himself to the admi- 
nistration of justice and filling his differs. 
The country overrun with mnuyous 
gangs of robbers, and the king accompanied 
Ihe judges of assize, to prevent their being 
Insulted or intimidated, and to secure the 
execution of their sentences. 

1478. The duke of Clarence is attainted 
inwparliament, and afterwards privately 
murdered in the Tower. He had tip? choice 
of his death, and chose to be drowned in 
& but of Malmsey witfe, and was buried at 
Tewkesbury, Mardp 11. 

A treaty of trade and commerce was con- 
cluded between England and Burgundy. 

A tfreat plague in England this year, 
which began in September and ended in 
November. 

1479. War with Scotland. 

1480. This year spent in negotiating 
marriages for the king’s two daughters, 
Anne and Elizabeth. 

1481. James, king of Scotland, caused 
one of Ids brothers to be murdered for 
speaking too freely of his conduct ; and 
imprisoned another. • 

Thomas Harr was bom this year, noted 
for hi^ extraordinary great age. He lived 
till he was 152 years old. • * 

1482. Bfiward took Berwick, and march- 

ed to Edinburgh, where a peuc* v was coji- 
%uded. * • 

During the Scottish campaign, posts 
were first established in England. Horse- 
men were placed at the distance of twenty 
miles from each other, on the road from 
Scotland to England. They delivered the 
dispatches from one to another, at the rate 
of 100 miles a day. 

1483. April 9. Edward died of «& surfeit 
at Westminster, in the twenty-first year of 
his reigo,and the forty-second of his age, 
and was nobly interred at Windsor, in the 
new chapel, the foundation of which he 
had laid. 

Immediately after his death ho was ex- 
posed on a board, naked from the waist up- 
wards, during ten hours, that he might be 
seen by all the lords, and by the mayor 
and aldermen of JUmdon. 


TAXES IN THIS HEIGN. 

1465. Tunnage and. poundage granted 
the king for life, and a subsidy on wool 
and leather. 

1468. Two- tenths and two-fifteenths 
granted. 

1471. The commons granted that 14,000 
archers should serve the king at their own 
charge; one-tenth and one-fifteenth alao 
granted. * 

1473. One-tenth and one-fifteenth, and 
51,170/. for the payment of the wages of 
the 14,000 archers, which was levied pro- 
portionably on every county, city, and 
town. 

1482. One-tenth and one-fifteenth, and 
a subsidy to be levied on strangers and 
denizens; also an annual revenue of 
11,000/. out of the customs. This king 
had a great many other ways of raising 
money, particularly by confiscating the 
estates of the noblemen of the opposite 
party ; by resuming the grants of former 
kings; by prosecuting the subjects upon 
penal statutes, and extorting large sums 
from delinquents. He also raised great 
sums by privy seals and benevolences, 
borrowing from those who had any reputa- 
tion for wealth, according to their respective 
abilities. lie received also large sums 
from France, to induce him to withdraw 
his troops from that kingdom, and consent 
to a truce. 


STATUTES in Tins HEIGN. 


3 Kdw. IV. cap* 3. Au act prohibiting 
the importation of wrought silk. 

Cap. 4. Au i*ct prohibiting the impor- 
tation of all such manufactures as were 
made in England. 

Cap. 5. * An act for restraining the ex- 
cess of apparel, and prescribing what every 
class of men should wear. 

4 Kdw. IV. cap. 7. An act prohibiting 
the wearing of snoes with long piked toes. 


The goodly provision made for the installa- 
tion feast of (i forgo Neville, archbishop 
of York, in 14CG. 


Wheat, quarters 
Ale, tuns • 
Wine, tuns 
Ipocrasse, pipes 
( Ixen . 

Wild bulls 
Muttons • 
VeaTes , 
Porkcs « 


Kwannes 
Geese 
Cuppons i 
Mg S s , 
Plovers 
Quails# < 


300 

300 
100 

1 

104 

6 

1000 

304 

301 
400 

2000 

1000 

2000 

400 

1200 



Fowled called reel 
Peacocks . „ * 

Mallards and teaks 
Cranes * • 

Kidds . 

Chickens 
Pigeons . 

Connies • •• 

Bittors . 

Hmnshaws * 

Pheasants 
Partridges • 

Woodcocks • 

Curlews • 

Kgrits . * 

Stags, bucks and roes 
Pasties of venison, cold 
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n 




2400 



104, 



4000 

204 



204 



2000 



2000 



4000 



204 



400 



200 



500 



400 



100 



1000 



500 



4000 


Parted dishes of Jellies . * 1000 

Plain dishes of jellies . . 3000 

Cold tarts, baked . . 4000 

Cold custards, leaked . . 3000 

Hof pasties of venison . . 1500 

Hot custards . . . 2000 

Pikes aud breams « • *3Q8 


Porpoises and seals • • 12 

Spices, sugared delicacies and wafers, plenty . 


This curltus bill of fare affords some 
idea of the magnitude of ecclesiastical 
feasts in the reign of Edward IV. No 
turkeys are mentioned in it, because they 
wcrukiot then known in England. Cranes, 
heronshaws, porpoises, and seals are seldom 
seen at modem entertainments* 




EDWARD V* A.D. 1483. 

' • 

This prince succeeded, hut from his tender age, and never having bfcen 
crowned, can hardly be said to have reigned over England. He was only 
eleven years old on the death of his hither, and within nine weeks jflvd three 
days after he was murdered, along with his brother, the # duke of York, by 
order of his uncle Richard, the crooked duke of Gloucester. The duke, 
who afterwards usurped the throne* sent an express to Sir Robert Bracken- 
bury, governor of the Tower, to murder the princes. Bracken bury, having 
a little more conscience than his master, returned a submissive answer, but 
withal told him he should not be aide to execute his commands. The pro- 
tector was then at Warwick, and enraged to be deceived in his opinion of 
that officer, sent him, by Sir James Tyrrel, a written order, to deliver the 
keys and government of the Tower into the hands of the bearer for one 
night. Brackenbury* obeyed, and Tyrrel introduced Forest, a known 
assassin, and Dighton his groom, to execute the protectors orders. In 
the night, while all weae asleep, they went into the room .where the 
princes slept, and smothering them In their bed, caused them to be 
buried under a little staircase. This is what Tyrrel, who was executed in 
the reipu of Henry VII., afterwards confessed. In 1614, while tome alte- 
rations were making in tfic White Tower, some bones wqe fomid in $ 
wooden chest, supposed to be those of the murdered princes. TVy were 
put in a marble uni, and, by the order of Charles II., removed to West- 
minster Abbey. 

EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


1483. April 9. Edward, eldest son of j 
Edward IV., by Elizabeth, the widow of 
Sir John Gray, of Grooby, and daughter of 
Sir Richard Woodville (afterwards *Earl 
Rivers), succeeded his father at the age 
of eleven years? 

At Edward’s accession to the throne 
there existed two parties at court, ike 
old and new nobility; it was the latter 
who chiefly adhered to the young king, 
who having to raised tau the rink 


of knigljts and esquires, thrdhgh the in- 
ti ul* nee of the queen over Edward IV., ex- 
cited the jealousy of the ancient aristo- 
cracy. The great object of the conspiracy, 
headed by the dukes of Gloucester and 
Buckingham, both of whom were allied by 
blou i to the crown, was to sewo the go- 
vernment by the ruin of the VY oodvilie#, 
who were considered an upstart family. 
Accordingly Gloucester ordered the arrest 
of Earl Rivers, and other trifiodi of the 
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queen, and got the young king, his ne- 


phew, into hi* power; upon which, the 4 Jane Shore, concubine to Edward IV, 


queen, with her other son, Richard, and 
five daughters, took sanAuary in West- 
minster,; 

4 tunriSt arose in London, which was 
appeaseft by Lord Hastings, a favourite of 
the cftiaons. t 

Map 4- The king brought to London 
with much show of respect ay Gloucester, 
and lodged in the bishops palace. Glouces- 
ter said the lords did homage to Edward. 

Map 29. Gloucester prevailed upon the 
council to appoint him protector of thtjdug 
and kingdom, and upon the queen to deli- 
ver up her son Richard, duke of York; 
whereupon he secured him with his brother 
Edward in the f i<pw«r. # 

The protector took the great seal from 
Archbishop Rotherham, and gave it to the 
bishop of Lincoln. He caused two councils 
to be formed ; one, consisting of his own 
partisans, met at Crosby-place, his resi- 
dence, in London ; the other, consisting of 
Lord Hastings and other £riends r of the 
king, met at the Tower. 
m June 1$. The protmtor holds a council 
in the Tower, at which the Lords Hastings 
and Stanley, and the bishops of York and 
Ely, are arrested. The three last were 
confined in separate cells; Hastings was 
led out and immediately beheaded at the 
door of the chapel. A proclamation was 
issued the same afternoon, announcing that 
Hastings and his friends had conspired to 
put to death Gloucester and Buckingham, 
who had miraculously escaped the snare 
laid for them. A proclamation was also 
issued to the citizen#, that the king’s coro- 
nation was unavoidably postponed. 

Jane 15. Rat&flfeJ one of the boldest 

5 artisans ofi* Gloucester, beheads Lord 
Livers* Lord Gray, Sir Thomas Vaughan, 
and Sir Richard Hawse, at Pom ike t Castle. 

June 19. *A proclamation issued in the 
northern counties, charging the/jueen aqd 
her adherents frith traitorous designs 
against the protector and u the old royal 
hlode of the realm/’ 

Reports spread against the legitimacy of 
the late king, and the protector sets up foij 


the patron and avenger of pnblie morels. 


and afterwards to Hastings, is obliged to 
do peuaoce in $t. Paul’s for infidelity to 
her husband, Gloucester having find seised 
her plate and jewels. 

On the same day Gloucester married 
Lady Anne, youngest daughter of Richard 
Nevil, the great earl of Warwick, and wi- 
dow of Prince Edward, son of Henry Vt. 

June 22. Dr. Shaw, brother of the lord 
mayor, preaches at Paul’s cross, from the 
text — u Bastard slips shall not thrive 
illustrating his sermon by adverting to the 
libertinism of the late king, and trying to 
make it appe&T, that doubts might be enter- 
tained of the legality of Edward’s second 
marriage with Elizabeth Woodville. The 
doctor’s discourse jailed of the intended 
effect, and he slunk away to his house ; from 
which, it is said, he never after ventured, 
pining away through shame and remorse. 

June 24. Buckingham, attended by se- 
veral lords and gentlemen, harangue the 
citizens from the hustings, at Guildhall. 
A few hirelings exclaim — King Richard ; 
which the duke adopted, as the assent of 
the meeting, and invited them to accom- 
pany him next day to B&ynard’s Castle, 
the residence of the protector. 

June 25. Petition presented to the pro- 
tector to accept the crown, to which he ac- 
cedes, after having his scruples overcome 
by the eloquence of Buckingham. This 
petition appears as that of the lords spiri- 
tual and tem[*>ral and commons ol' the 
realm, and was embodied in an act of par- 
liament, which still exists. 

June 26. Richard places himself on the 
marble seat in W estmmster, observing that 
he chose to commence his reign m the 
great hall, because the administration of 
justice was the fust duty of a king; and 
ordered a proclamation to bo issued, par- 
doning all offences up to that hour. He 
afterwards 'went to St. Paul’s, where he 
was received by the clergy in procession, 
and welcomed with the acclamations of the 
people. Two days after, the archbishop of 
York and Lord Stanley were released ; the 
latter made lord steward of the household. 


RICHARD III. A.D. 1483 to 1485. 

t 

Richard’s ill-gotten crown wan soon snatched from his h*j|i by the deci- 
sive victory of Bos worth. He reigned little more than two years, and was 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age when he ended his blood-stained career. 
After the battle the crown was found ife a field by a soldier, who brought 
it to Lord Stanley, who immediately placed it on the head of Henry, earl 
of Richmond, ctmgrtitdlating him on his victory, and saluting him king. 
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From that time Henry assumed the regal office ; as if that ceremony alone 
was sufficient to establish his right to the crown. # 

Richard was the last of the Flantagcncts, a family which had inherited 
the throne for the space of three hundred years. After his death the two 
houses of York |pd Lancaster were united by the marriage of Richmond 
with the heiress of the house of York, and an end* put to the great na- 
tional feud which had long desolated the kingdom. . 

Of Richard it has been said that he was well qualified for sovereignty, 
had he legally obtained it, and that he committed no crimes, but such as 
were necessary to secure him the crown. But this is a feeble extenuation 
when it is admitted that he was ready to coifcmit the most dreadful enor- 
mities for the attainment of his object ; and his courage and capacity arc 
a poor atonement to society for the frightful example of successful crime he 
offers to ambitious men. His character is r^ulered further odious by the 
acts of hypocrisy and dissimulation with which he sought to hide his cri* * 
rainality from the world. These are usually the accompaniments of weaker 
minds, but Richard did not disdain to practise them, and pursued las dia- 
bolical course under a sanctified mask of religion and morality. 

Attempts have been made to relieve his memory of a f)ortion of the guilfr 
with which it is loaded ; but the arguments advanced are more ingenious < 
than conclusive. That he was the author of the death of Hastings and of the 
Wood vi lies is allowed ; but it is inferred, from a discrepancy of dates, that 
he could not have given instructions for the death of Edward and the duke 
of York. Having committed one great crime, it is not likely he would per- 
mit a second to stand in the way of his ambition. The death of the young 
princes in the Tower was a natural sequel to the death of Hastings and 
the Pomfret tragedy, and removed the only remaining obstacle in the way 
of his usurpation. Setting aside the suspicious secrecy observed concern- 
ing the deatli of the princes, it is reasonable to conclude, as Richard reaped 
the chief benefit from tlic plot, he was also its chief contriver. 

It is gratifying to remark that the parties principally implicated in this 
bloody history met their just reward in ignominious or untimely deaths. Sir 
James Tyrrel was executed twenty years after, on account of th^Suffolk 
treason. Richard himself executed justice on the suppliant and recreant 
Buckingham. Catesby was also executed ; and dirac ken bury, Radcliffe, 
and other iccompliccs, fell with their principal at Bosworth. • 

• • • • 

events and occurrences. 

1483. July 6. Richard III., the eighth after a conspiracy had been formed for 
and youngest son of Richard duke of York, their liberation. 

crowned at Westminster with his consort. jJltg, 23. Gloucester arrives at Notting- 
At the ceremony seventeen knights of the ham, whence his secretary writes, the king 
Bath were made. # is occupied in u determining the complaints 

The king sent embassies to Castile, of poor with due punition flf otfen- 

Bretagne, and France, to renew alliances ders.” 

with them. Afterwards he made a slow Aug. 30. Lewis XI. king of France, 
progress through the kingdom, adminife died, and Charles VIII., his only son, being 
tering justice in ill fife great towns, listen- a minor, succeeded him, under the gear- 
ing to petitions, sip dispensing favours, dianship of his sister Anne* 

Meanwhile his nephews Edward V. and Sept, S, Gloucester crowned a second time 
Richard were murdered, and obscurely with his queen at York. On the same day 
buried in the Tower, The exact day and hia *on Edward was created prince of 
manner of this tragedy were kept a pro- Wales. 4 

found secret, and the king only suffered a A conspiracy formed for the dethrone- 
knowledge of their death to be published, ment of Richard, at the head of which was 
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the dukf . of Bmdwiffhun, who had 
come entirely estranged From the usurper, 
either Jgqit tear, or hatred of his cruelty, 
or having refused him part of the 

iutefonre of Humphrey de Bobu n, which 
MM Swtopd in right of his wife. Bueking- 
Hamw*s joined by the &ishop of Ely, the 
marquis of Dorset, aud the mother of the 
carl of Richmond. The estfl of Richmond 
mm informed by excess, of the proceed- 
ings in his favour \ he acquainted the 
duke of Bretagne thereof, wlip promised 
to assist him. Richard suspects Buck- 
ingham, and ordered him to coun, which 
the duke refused and declared against tho 
king. The duke took up arms, and was 

^ tired by numbers in Wales ; he designed 
go into Cornwall, but could nor pfcss the 
> Severn, by reason of the inundation of the 
waters, which were never so great before 
in. that part ; it lasted ton days, and men, 
women, and children wert; carried away in 

t eir beds by the violence of it. Buckmg- 
tirfs army was dispersed, and he was 
obliged to conceal himself in tKe house of 
4 me of his domestics, w ho betraj ed him for 
£ reward that had been offered by 
Richard. * 

Oct , 12. The earl of Richmond with 40 
ships qnd 5000 men furnished by the duke 
of Bretagne, sailed from St. Main, but 
was dispersed bv a storm ; the earl arrived 
at Boole, had hke to have been surprised 
by a stratagrm of Richard’s, but he es- 
caped and sailed back to Bretagne. 

Aw. 2. Richard an Isea at Salisbury, and 
having refused m Mte Buckingham, ordered 
his head to be struck off m the market- 
place. 

II. ParlialjK'uf: met and confirmed the 
title of ^ing« and entailed the crown 
on his issue* it also passed a sweeping 
hilt of attainder, # * 

148% A/ arch. Tire king prevails on the 
late queen to leave her sanctuary inAVest- 
mm&tfr, and quomises her tlfht her d Aug li- 
ter shall be married only to gentlemen. 

April. Rriuce Edward, the usurper's only 
child, dies suddenly at Middleham. 

Dec. 25. Richard keeps his Christmas 
with great splendour at Westminster, 'and 
r« lavish in his attentions to his niece 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Edwaid IV"., 
and whmn the earl of Richmond had pro- 
mised to marry. 

1485, The truce with Bretagne Wing 
prolonged, and Richard not fearing Rich- 
mond, laid his fleet up. France resolved 
to aid the earl of Richmond, and the earl 
repaired to Rouen to assemble his troops. 

March. Tho queen dies unexpectedly 
ami not without suspicion of poison': 
Richard forthwith prepared to execute his 
cherished design of marrying the princess 
Klisabetht who is favwaWo to tho union. 


Bui ho is provjmtpd hy the 
of Ratdiffe and Catesby, ana tho general 
disgust expressed against such a suspicious 
and incestuous connexion. 

Aug. 6. The earl of Richmond landed 
at Milford Haven with 2000 mem He 
marched to Shrewsbury, where his army 
did not exceed 4000 men. Lord Stanley 
raised 5000 men, as supposed for Richard, 
and his brother raised 2000. 

Richard, before the landing of Rich- 
mond, issued a very artful proclamation, 
stigmatizing his opponents, rebels, mur- 
derers, adulterers, and extortion era. He 
assembled his forces at Nottingham, and 
found they daily deserted to Richmond. 
The earl inarched to Lichfield, and had 
an interview with lord Stanley at Ather- 
ston. Lord Stanley refused to obey the 
king's orders, and Richard ordered his 
sou’s head to be struck off, but he was per- 
suaded from it. 

Aug. 21. Richard left Leicester with the 
crown on his head, and encamped about 
two miles from the town of Bosworth. Tho 
same night Richmond marched from 
Tam won h to At hurst on, where Its was 
joined by the Stanleys, aud was en- 
couraged by the numerous desertions from 
the enemy. 

Aug. 22. In the morning both armies 
advanced towards Redmoro ; and the van- 
guards commanded by the duke of Norfolk 
and earl of Oxford engaged. K ichor d 
took advantage of a marsh that covered 
lus right, and commanded his bowmen to 
assail the enemy, whom tho discharge of 
arrows threw into confusion, A close 
tight with b\tords followed For a short 
time ; but lord Stanley, who still hovered 
on tbe«.dge of the at this critical 

moment joined Richmond, aud determined 
the issue of the battle. Enraged at this 
defection, the usurper determined on a 
furious **tf‘ort to win the day or perish in 
the attempt. Spying Richmond, he spurred 
his horse towards him, exclaiming, — 
44 Treason, trtriVm, tteason!” With, his 
own hand he slew sir Charles Brandon, 
the standard' -Ixotrer, struck to the ground 
sir John Cheney, aud made a desperate 
blow ut his rival, when he was overpow- 
ered by numbers, thrown from hit horse, 
and immediately slain. After his death 
resistance ixicaim* vain. The battle lasted 
two hour#; on the side of Richmond not 
S^brc than 100 were killed ; Richard lost 
near 30 00 in the ffgb|Jte$pur«uit ; among 
them Norfolk, Fciip^* Raddifle, and 
Brackenbury. * 

The celebrated battle which gave peace 
to the kingdom was fought about throe 
miles from Bosworth, an ancient market- 
town of Leicestershire. The exact spot 
lm been pretty well indicated by pteetts of 
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Armour, weapons, and especially abund- 
ance of arrow-heads found there. Rich* 
ardV body was found naked, covered with 
blood aud dirt, and in that condition 
thrown across a horse, with the head 
hanging on one side, and the legs on the 
other, and so carritSI to Leicester. It lay 
two whole days exposed to public view, 
after which it was interred, without any 
ceremony, in one of the churches of that 
cify. Some time after it was removed aud 
buried in St, Mary’s church, belonging to a 
monastery of the grey friars. Henry VII., 
his rival and successor, put over him a 
tomb of various-coloured marble, adorned 
with his statue in alabaster. This monu- 
ment stood till the dissolution of the 
abbeys under Henry VIII. . when it was 
pulled down, and utterly defaced ; since 
then, his grave being overgrown with 
weeds and nettles, no trace o i it could be 
found,, except his stone colfin. which was 
afterwards made a drinking trough at an 
inn in Leicester. 

Richard left no legitimate issue. He 
had a natural son, gurnamed John of 
Gloucoshu. a minor, whom he appointed 
governor of Calais; and a natural daugh- 
ter, named Catherine HI ant age net, who 
died youn'j; 

He found'd the society of Heralds, and 
made it a corporation. He also founded 
a collegiate chantry, called the “ Lady of 
Barking,” near the Tower. He gave 500 
rant kg a year to Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge. Some of the laws too enacted in 
this reign were meritorious. 

statutes in Tins iasion. 

1. Rich. lit* cap. 1. Knacted, that no 
money should, for the future, be demanded 
of the subject by way of loan or benevo- 
lence ; it being frequently extorted by 
force, for tb^ king named the sum, and it 
was danger*, is to refuse it. # 

Cap. ,k .Justices of peace were em- 
powered to admit people to bad that were 
suspected of felony, # 

Cup. 4. None to bo im pan nailed on 
tunes unless seised of 20s. per annum in 
lands. 

Cap. 9, No alien shall exercise any 
handicraft, or trade by retail. 

Cap. 12. No foreigners shall import any 
such manufactures ns are made in Eng- 
land. # 

Cap. 13, Enacted, that a tun of wint| 
or oil ghquld consist pjf 252 gallons,, a pipe 
120, a tierce 84, .^J§j|$head €3, a barrel 
31 and a half, and tf rundlet 18 and a half. 

LEARNING ANO SCIENCE. A.U. 1216 to 1485. 

The settlement of the government in 
Henry Tudor, and the dose of the line of 
EUnUgepet, forms m historical epoch at 


#ieh one may resume a notice of the pro, 
grass in learning and 8cie nC e during the 
interval that liad elapsed from the imLing 
of Magna Chart a. *2 * 

One feature of this period wrofjta i a * 
creasing attention paid to the Ew^iisH 
and the neglect #of the Latin language! 
No British writers of the thirteenth an<| 
fourteenth ccnifivies* wrote such classical 
Latin as John of Salisbury, Peter of Blois, 
and several others who flourished in the 
twelfth. This neglect doubtless arose 
from thu diversion of scientific studies, and 
from niiglish having grown into more 
frequent use even by scholars, both in 
I writing and conversation. It was still, 
however language widely different from 
that n8w m use. In the fweUth and thir- 
teenth centuries our ancestors spoke a Ian* 4 
guage as un intelligible to us as a dead nr 
foreign language ; and in the fourteenth 
century they oi*ly # begin to be intelligible 
with the help of a •glossary, as may be* 
remarked in the writings of Chaucer and 
Gower, wife flourished in that age. * 

As language continued a very 
feet instrument for the communication 
thought, it may lx* concluded that rhb- 
i uiae, or the art of persuasive and effect- 
ive speaking, had not made much pro- 
gress. It was, however, the subject of 
lectures in most seats of learning, and 
such as excelled were advanced to the 
degree of masters or doctors. The Domi- 
nicans, Franciscans, and other mendicant 
friars, diligently studied declamation ; be- 
cause the success of their begging de- 
pended very much on the popularity of 
their preaching. 

The logic of the age was.*ndri> sophis- 
tical trifling, whose object twaujfo bide, 
not discover truth* What benefit could 
mankind derive from wrangling upon such 
quibbles as the following ? — Th$t taro eim- 
1 radictory propositions might be with true.’* 
Vet sftch yerbfl nugae were c*nteste#with 
ns much zeal as if life had depended on 
the issue, and not unfrequently the rival 
disputants became so heated by debate, 
that from angry words they proceeded to 
blonfij. 

School Divinity was the most popular 
study of the age, and consisted in bold 
attempts to unravel the mysteries^cf the 
Scriptures according to the taste and under- 
standing of the expounder. Those who 
excelled in such expositions were called 
Bible divines, or Bible doctors. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries they 
reigned raiamount in all the famous tmb 
varsities of Europe, and even took postafc* 
sfnn of the pulpit, where they introduced a 
new method of preaching. Before Car 
dinal Langton had divided the Old and 
New Testament ink? chapters and verses. 
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two mode* Of preaching were practised. 
The tfWi^ 'OOtHS&ted in explaining a large 
Scripture, Sentence after sen- 
*6n qi^y -the regular order in which the 
ijprdytky, maku^r short practical reflec- 
wotts on each sentence, This mode of 
public instruction is still used in some 
foreign churches, an{! in many parts of 
Brit&tq, under the acme or Vectomng. The 
second mode of preaching was called de~ 
daring • because the preacher, without 
naming any particular text* merely de- 
clared the subject upon which #he wafl 
about to enlarge. This continued the po- 
pular mode till the schoolmen introduced 
the existing practice of preaching from a 
specific veise^or text. • # 

i The new fashion was considered an in- 
novation on the good old times that were 
past, and was stoutly opposed flp&wglfWie 
whole of the fourteentj 3 ua»d *part of the 
fifteenth century, gldt. Thomas Gascoigne, 
Chancellor of AlSC university of Oxford, 
relates tjtriri he preached a sepnon in St. 
Marti*!/ church in 1450, without a text, 
d&ltarmgr what he*thought would be use- 
~ i tful to the people. In vindication of the 
ancient practice he says, “ That l)r, 
Aqgustine had preached 400 sermons to 
the cldrgy and the people, without reading 
a text at the beginning of his discourse, 
and that the way of preaching by a text 
And by divisions was invented only about 
a.d. 1200, as appeared from the authors 
of the first sermons of that kind. 0 — 8 Hen, 
Hist. 185. Roger Bacon opposed the new 
method, chiefly from the facilities it af- 
forded to the indolence of the bishops, who 
preached fr^pa .sermons borrowed of their 

The Slvinr and canon laws were stu- 
dud with ardour by many of the clergy, 
becau^i a knowledge of c them not only 
qualified %>r the lucrative employment of 
advo^tes oj pleaders, bufc also procured 
preferment m the church. Innocent IV, 
-tided to check the devotion of the clergy to 
legal studies, by interdicting ecclesiastical 
dignities to those who exclusively excelled 
therein; but his bull proved ineffective 
against the seductions of interest. 

The engrossing pursuit of theological 
studie^left little opening for the mathe- 
matical and experimental sorences. Ma- 
thematics brought neither honour nor pro- 
fit to those engaged in them. The utility 
of arithmetic in the common affairs of life 
obtained for it considerable attention ; hut 
in geometry students seldom proceeded 
Beyond the fifth proposition of the first 
book of Euclid’s Elements. The quaV- 
rant, astrolabe, and specula, or spying 
glasses, ate mentioned among the astrono- 
mical instruments of the time. 

Both princes and men of learning began 


to be curious in «ko graph** Louis IX* 
of France sent friar William into Tartary 
in 1253, to explore that and other coun- 
tries, of which he wrote a description. 
The pope had seven years before sent a 
John de Plano Carpini to explore the same 
regions, and who al$ wrote a description 
of Tartary. From conversing with those 
and other travellers, Roger Bacon com- 
piled a tolerable gazetteer of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, which he illustrated by a map 
(unfortunately lost), having meridian and 
parallel lines, as at present, to designate 
the longitude and latitude of places. The 
same extraordinary man introduced a 
knowledge of optics, mechanics, and of the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

Only the apocryphal part of chemist by 
W a* known in the thirteenth century. The 
two grand objects of the alchy mists were 
to obtain the gifts which St. Leon found 
so affletive; namely, the power to trans- 
mute the baser metals into gold and silver, 
and the universal medicine for the cure of 
every disease, and the endless prolonga- 
tion of life. In the ardent pursuit of these 
chimeras they stumbled on many valu- 
able discoveries, and men of ail degrees 
occupied themselves iu chemical exjieri- 
ments. Both Edward I. and Edward III. 
were firm believers in alchymy, and courted 
or pressed the most famous lUehymists into 
their service. There is extant a procla- 
mation of Edward III. issued in 1320, for 
the apprehension of two famous alchy mists, 
John Rows and William de l)al by, who 
** know how to make silver by the art of 
alchy my,” ai\il who it is alleged may he 
u profitable to us and to our kingdom, 7 '- — 

8 Hen, Htst, 203. Henry VI. issued a 
commission to certain learned individuals 
for the discovery of the elixir of life, and 
the philosopher’s stun*, : which curious 
appointment was confirmed by parliament, 
May 3P, 1456. 

The clergy still continued to teach and 

{ practise meuicjne, and the greatest num- 
>er of physicians were of that order. But 
some of the laity now began to make a 
figure in this profession, and n few of them 
even commenced authors. Gilbert Eng- 
lish, who flourished in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is the most ancient medical writer of 
England whose works have been printed 
and prewired. He was followed by Gad- 
| desden, who wrote a large work, to which, 

I from its excellence, the title of the Medtcul 
Rose was given. It exhibits a curious 
account of the medical art as it was prac- 
tised in the fourteenth century. 

In those martial times, when the people 
were almost unceasingly engaged in foreign 
or domestic war, it might be thought that 
the useful art of surgery would be dili- 
gently studied and well understood. But 
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this was not the case, The basis of sur- 
gery is anatomy j bat dissection was de- 
cried as a barbarous outrage on the dead. 
Lithotomy Was known to the ancieuts; 
but seems to hare been disused in the 
middle age, and was revived again at 
Paris in 1474. It was first tried upon a 
robber condemned flr be hanged; the stone 
was extracted, and the patient recovered, 
which encouraged others to submit to the 
operation. But it does not appear, in the 
present period, that the practice extended 
to England, where the surgeons were few 
in number, and riot in high repute. It is 
not improbable that Henry V. fell a sa- 
crifice to the ignorance of his medical 
attendants. 

In those days the discoveries of one 
country were slowly communicated to an- 
other, There were no established vehicles 
of literary and scientific intelligence. War 
was the only pursuit that interested all 
classes ; aud the wars of those times were 
not carried on by standing armies, as at 
present, while the rest of the people pur- 
sued their occupations in peace ; but per- 
sons of all ranks, the clergy not excepted, 
were summon'd into the field. The uni- 
versities were frequently scenes of the 
most violent discord, and their courts and 
halls stained with blood. Learning, if not 
despised, was litUe esteemed or honoured. 
Even at a later period, “ it was thought 
enough for a nobleman’s sons to windc 
their horn, and to carry their hawk fair, 
and leave study and learning to the child- 
ren of mean people.” In the church the 
most valuable livings were often bestowed 
on the illiterate parasites of the great, or 
were given to foreign adventurers by papal 
provisions; while the real scholar wus left 
to languish in indigence, or dnffen to the 
necessity of begging his bread from door 
to door, recommended to the charitable 
by the chancellor of the university in 
which he had studied. t 

While those jI high rank and the 
learned professions afforded so little en- 
couragement to literature.* it is not likely 
it would receive much favour from the 
common people. It was not till the reign 
of Henry IV. that villeins, farmers, and 
mechanics were permitted by law to put 
their children to school (7 lien. IV. cap. 
17), and long alter that they dared not 
educate a sou for the church without 
a licence from their lord. Between there- 
fore the occupation of the great in war, u}d 
the total ilhterateness of the industrious 
orders, there was no great section of the 
community tojriiom the merely learned 
could look for countenance and protection. 

It is some excuse for this absence of pa- 
tronage, that the means were few for sti- 
mulating curiosity and creating a taste for 
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literature. Books were inaccessible to alt 
hut the extremely rich. None but kings, 
princes, bishops, universities, and monas- 
teries could have libraries, and the libraries 
of these were neither large nor select. At 
the begriming of the fourteenth century 
there were only four cmssics in the rojll 
library at Paris i # these were, one copy of 
Cicero, Ovid, Lucap, and Boethius; the 
rest consisted tniefiy 4 ^ books of devotion, 
astrology, geomancy, chiromancy, and me- 
dicine, with pandects, chronicles, and rp* 
dfljtaces. This collection was . principally 
made Yf Charles V., and consisted of 90& 
volumes, which were kept with great care 
in one of the towers of the Louvre. In 
1425 it was purchased by the duke of Bed- 
ford, foil 1200 livres, and pFibably was the 
foundation of the magnificent library esta- 
■ blished in the university of Oxford by the * 
then literary Maecenas, Humphrey* duke 
of Gloucester. A single work was of im- 
portance in those# days. The prior and 
convent of Rochester declared, that the§s 
would, evyry year, pronounce sentence ox 0 
damnation on him who should purloin a 
Latin copy of Aristotle’s Physics, or even , 
obliterate the title ; and, the impediments 
to study were so great, even in the reign, 
of Henry VI., that by one of the statutes 
of S|. Mary s College, Oxford, it. is* or- 
dered, that no student shall occupy a book 
in the library above one hour at the 
must, so that others may not be hindered 
from the use of the same. Even the kings 
of England were often obliged to supply 
the scantiness of their libraries by borrow- 
ing books of their subjects. Henry V., who 
hail a taste for reading, borrowed several 
volumes, which wct« claimed by their 
owners after his deatlf, With the same 
anxiety as a landed estate. The art of 
printing contributed very little, for a long 
time alter ite# discovery, to increase the 
number or lower the price of book* 

Notwithstanding these obstacles to the 
discovery and diffusion of knowledge, 
there was a visible intellectual progress, 
to which that great luminary of the thir- 
teenth century, Roger Bacon, most effec- 
tually contributed. This prodigy of his 
agl recommended his contemporaries to 
interrogate nature by actual experiments, 
in lieu of wasting time in abstract reason- 
ings. No # man, says he, can b? so tho- 
roughly convinced by argument, that fire 
will burn, as by thrusting his hand into 
the flames. Bacon him Self sj»nt two thou- 
sand pounds (a great sum in those times) 
in constructing instruments and making 
experiments in the course of twenty years ; 
pend it is a well -known fact, that by these ex- 
periments he made many discoveries which 
nave excited the astonishment of succeed- 
ing ages. He despised magic, incantations, 
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and other tricks, as ^criminal impositions 1 
an humas eradulity* and affirmed tta* 
mnro stupriwing Storks might be performed 
by the eombmed |x»wers c of ort and nature 
than Irate pretended to be performed 
by tangle* 4*1 will now,’* say s be, ** men* 
tffin some of the wonderful works of art 
and nature in which thAe is nothing of 
magic, and which magjc coyld not perform. 
Inrfruments may beomade^by which the 
largest ships, with only one man guiding 
them, Wil^be carried with greater veloc^g, 
t h*a if they were full of sailors. ChanHU 
may be constructed that wall rnoWe with 
incredible rapidity, without the help of 
animals; instruments of flying may be 

$ . 


formed in which u man, sitting at hid ease, 
and meditating on any subject, may beat 
the air with his artificial Wings, after the 
manner of birds ; a small instrument may 
be made to raise Or depress the greatest 
weights ; an instrument may be fabricated 
by which One man may draw a thousand 
men to him by force and against their wills ; 
as also machines which will enable men to 
walk at the bottom of seas or rivers with- 
out danger.” Most of the wonders here 
indicated have been accomplished in mo- 
dern times, though byjn^ans probably 
very different from tho^, imagined by 
Roger Bucon. ' 
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HENRY VII. A.D. 1485 to 1509. 

was a politic prince, and his reign, in the main, fortunate for the 
* people at home, and honoufiiblc abroad. lie put an end to the civil wars, 
r maintained peac£ and order in the state, mid depressed the exorbitant 
power of the nobility. He was brave, and extremely attentive to his 
affairs ; and though often severe in his punishments, he was commonly less 
actuated by revenge, than by maxims of policy. Avarice was his ruling 
passion, and he remains a singular instance of a man ]*>sse9sed of talents 
for great achievements, in which that ignoble passion predominated above 
ambition. 

A suspicious reserve, mid a w ant of entire confidence, even in his most 
intimate friendships, were also qualities which detracted from the merit of 
his character. Though skilful in war, he was unenterprising ; and 
though possessed of shrewdness, he was of a mc£n and unsym path fo Lug 
spirit. Heacffi^aot, upon the whole, be considered to have been truly 
gTeat asst prince, nor estimable as a man. 4 

Ip this reign it will be proper to notice various important changes in the 
laws, and the general ccftimtion of society. The most important law was 
that b/ which the nobility and gentry acquired the right of breaking the 
ancient entails, and alienating their estates : by means of this law, the 
great estates of the barons were gradually dismembered, and the property 
of the commons increased. Probably this result was foreseen by Henry: 
his constant policy, through the whole of hia reign, being to depress the 
great and exalt the clergy, lawyer, and men of new families, who w ere 
moat likely to be dependent on him. 

Suits m forma pauperis were first given to the poor; that is, the poor 
were allowed to sue without paying dues for the writ or fees to the clerk, 
counsel, and attorneys : the practice is still in force. Any person who has just 
cause of suit, and takes oath that he is got worth five pounds, after all his 
debts are paid, may, if he can obtain a certificate from some lawyer that 
he has good ground of action, have his suit in forma pauperis. 

Scarcely a session passed without s^nie statute against engaging retainers 
and giving them badges or liveries ; a practice by which they were in a 
manner enlisted under some great lord, and kept ready to assist him in all 
.wars, riots, and insurrections. This disorder had prevailed during many 
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ages* and it required all the rigour and vigilance of Henry to extirpate* 

A story** told of his severity against this abuse, and it also showshis 
avarice suffered no w opportunity to escape for filling" his cofferB. The 
earl df Oxford, his favourite general, having splendidly entertained 
him at his castle of Hetminghatn, was desirous of making a parade of his 
magnificence atjfie king’s departure; and ordered^ all Sis retainers to lie 
drawn up in two lines, that their appearance might be the more gallant 
and splendid. u My lord,” said the king, “ I h^ve heard much of your 
hospitality ; but the truth far exceeds the report. Tnese handsome gen- 
tlemen and servants whom I see o^krth sides of me are no cfcmbt your 
menial serves.” The earl smiled, mm confessed that his fortune was too 
narrow for gifh magnificence. They are? most of them,” subjoined he, 

“ my retainers, who are come to do me service at this time, when they 
know I am honoured with your majesty’s presence.*’ The king started a 
little, and said, u By my faith, my loro, l*thank you for youf good cheer, 
but I must not allow my laws to be broken in my sight.” Oxford is saiii 
to have paid no less than 15,000 marks as a composition for his offence. 

The civil wars having swept away the crowds of annuitants and credi- 
tors that formerly burdened the exchequer, Henry enabled to reign 
without the assistance of a parliament. During the last fourteen years )$|| 
called but one, in 1504. His object was to demand two reasonable aids,* 
due by the feudal customs, for having made his eldest fcwn a knight, add * 
married Ins eldest daughter. Parliament offered 40,000/., but, with an 
ostentation of moderation, he accepted onlv 30,000/. 

In order to promote archcry, nohow* wmc allowed to be sold at ^ higher 
price than 6*. 4rL, the only effect of which regulation must be, either 
that the people would be supplied with had bows or none at all. The ex- 
portation of bullion and of horses was prohibited. The importation of 
such silk manufactures as were made in England was prohibited, which 
may be considered as the commencement of the mercantile or restrictive 
system in commerce. But the greatest check to industry was the creation 
of corporations, with exclusive privileges of trade; an abuse we have hap- 
pily lived to sec on the eve of being entirely extirpated. • 

The race of villeins was now almost extinct, and wages wewe nearly 
quadruple the amount they had been in the preceding century. Civilisa- 
tion and the useful arts had made a wonderful progress. In the Statute of 
Labourers (1496) bricklayers are for the first time mentioned among arti- 
ficers. Tile; * arc noticed in the fllatute # of 1356 ; and tiles were *sed in 
Suffolk as early as 1338. Another occupation is likewise mentioned in 
the statute, namely, that of glaziers. But Sir F. Eden vptj much doubts 
whether glass, although it had long beet) the ornament of churches, was 
used at this time in private houses, hr 1561 glass was such a rarity as 
not to be usually found in the castles of the nobility It is probable glass 
windows were not introduced into farmhouses much before the reign of 
James I. In Scotland, however, as late as 1661, the windows orthe ordi- 
nary country houses were not glazed, and only the upper parts even of 
those of the king’s palaces had glass ; the lower ones having two wooden 
shutters to open at pleasure to admit the fresh air. Previously, lattice, 
horn, or bevil, was the substitute for the uses to which glass is now ap- 
plied. • j 

The diet of labourers had become more wholesome and plentiful by the 
introduction of various useful roots and vegetables. Their dress appears to 
have been simple aud well contrived, consisting of shoes, hose made of 
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cloth, ft j*tket and co*t# buttoned and fastened round the body by a belt or 
jgudte* and a t of^ cloth. Hats werte not much used till a century 
#fter; though tlbimoji is made of them in a statute* of Kiohi&rd III,, by 
Mihich the pri^%f a hat is limited to twenty pence. Sumptuary laws 
were in forte, .regulating apparel, both as to quantity and quality. In the 
nest reign, it was exacted; that no serving man under the degree of a gen* 
tlem&fi should wear a ffmg gown or coat containing more than three "broad 
yards, and without fu^ under the penalty of forfeiture ; nor any garde 
hose or cloth abofe the price of twenty pence. The fashion*Of wearing 
peaks jjp shoes or boots of a length exceeding eleven inches was prohi- 
bited to a® but gentlemen. # * 

The rate of wages may be«collected from the statute 4&1496, men- 
tioned above, and was as follows : — 4 




# 


AGRICULTURAL SERVANTS, 

• « . 


WITH DIET, FOR ONE YEAR, 
£ S . d. 


£ s. d 


To a bailiff of husbandry, not more than 1 1G 8 
A chief himl or chief shepherd • .10 0 

A common servant of husbandry .016 8 

A woman servant . . . 0 10 0 

A child under fourtneh years of age .068 


and for clothing 0 5 0 

ditto 0 5 0 

ditto 0 4 0 

ditto 0 4 0 

ditto 0 4 0 


WAGES APPOINTED FOR ARTIFICERS. 


with diet 4 d., without 6/1. with diet 3 d. } without Ctd. 


Between Boat. 8$ Michoelm. Between Michaelm. 8; East. 

*A free mason, master carpenter,! 
rough mason, bricklayer, mas- 1 ^ 

ter tiler, plumber, glazier, j 1 
career, joiner ' 

Other labourers, except in harvest, with diet 2d., without 4d. with diet 1 £d v without 3d, 
In harvest, every mower, by the day . • with diet 4 d. f without 6d„ 

A reaper, ditto ..... with diet3<f,, without !>d. 

A carter, ditto ..... with diet 3d., without 5 d. 

A woman, and other labourers, ditto • • with dieted, without 4^«/, 


If any unemployed person refused to serve at the above wages he might 
be imprisoned till he found sureties to serve according to the statute. The 
latter part of this statute regulates the hours of work* and meals, by provid- 
ing that the Ifouft of labour, from March to September, shall be from five 
o’clock in the morning till seven m the evening ; that one hour shall be 
allowed to breakfast, an hour and a half for dinner, and half an hour for 
nwn-mmte : the hours of labour in winter are from “ springing of day ” to 
dark, and only one hour allowed for dinner,® the extra half-hour at that 
meal b?mg oifly allowed for sleeping, from the middle of May to the middle 
of August. Although provisions advanced considerably in the succeed- 
ing twenty years, it does not appear that wages underwent any material 
dictation: in 1514 the prices of the different kinds of labour mentioned 
above. were exactly the same. — Wade's History of the Middle and Work- 
ing Classes. — p. 24. 

*Tbe discovery of America, and of a passage to the East Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope, may be* reckoned among the memorable events olf this 
reign. But the most important achievement was the introduction of the art 
of printing* the parent of almost every other art and improvement. In 
short, we may consider that a new era of civilization and science had 
commenced. • 


t 
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EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES, ; ; 


1485. HfiiM. son of Edmund of Had- 
hara, earl m Richmond, wh<f was eldest 
son of Qwen Tudor and Queen Catharine, 
widow of Henry V., was, the same day he 
obtained the victory over Richard, pro- 
claimed king by h#army. 

Aug. 23. Henry, fearing the pretensions 
of the earl of Warwick, son of the late 
duke of Clarence, orders the young prince, 
then in his fifteenth year, to be imprisoned 
in the Tower. 

Jug. 28. Hetty met by the magistrates 
of London and $ great number of citizens, 
at Highgate, woo conducted him, riding 
in a close chariot, to St, Paul’s, where he 
offered, on the high altar, the three 
standards which had led his army to vic- 
tory. He assembled a council to meet at 
the bishop's palace, where he was lodged ; 
and he ratified his fonper oath to marry 
Elisabeth. 

Sept. 21, Sweating sickness mokes its 
first appearance in London. It carried off 
several thousands, who died of it in twenty- 
four hours. Among others, were two 
mayors in su; cession, one sheriff) and six 
aldermen* Its symptoms were alarming 
from the first moment; such as burning 
heat, excessive sickness, headache, deli- 
rium, unquenchable thirst, vehement pulse, 
and labouring breath. It was at length 
discovered, that if a patient lay still for 
twenty-four hours, either in his clothes or 
in bed, as he happened to be seized, and 
carefully abstained from whatever might 
add to the heat or induce cold, he gene- 
rally recovered. By this method the mor- 
tality was much diminished when the same 
disease re-appeared m England, though it 
still proved fatal to thousands itf Flanders 
and Germany. Either from the new mode 
of treatment, or the coldness of the season, 
the distemper ceased about the end of Octo- 
ber. It re-npi eared in 150b, 1# 1 152#, 
and last in 155 .. 

Oct. 30. Henry crowned at Westminster, 
on which day he first instituted the yeo- 
men of the guard. 

Aw, 17. He called a parliament which 
settled the crown upon him and his issue. 

Several of the members having been at- 
tainted of treason in the late reign, it was 
resolved they could not ait in the house 
tiU their attainders were reversed ; but as 
to the king, it was resolved, his attainder 
need not be reversed, the crown purgfcig 
away defects. 

1486. Jan. A three years’ truce with 
France was concluded, 

^ Jan. 18. Henry married the Princess 
Elisabeth, eldest daughter of Edward IV., 
by which marriage he united the houses 
of York and Lancaster* 


April, The iuwwatt* a tow through 
the kingdom. Meanwfctlo Lord* Lovett 
and Stafford raise an insurrection; but 
are soon dispersed. Th&fearl of Warwick 
shown in public, to refute * report that die 
had escaped from tie Jower* 

Sept. 20. The que4n was delivered of a 
prince, name<\Arthur. 

Lambert SimneF* personated Richard, 
duke of York, and was set up agqpst the 
L ’ng. He was afterwards made to pr- 
imte^the earl of Warwick, prisoner in the 
Tower ; and going into Ireland, was pro- 
claimed king, and crowned by the namekf 
Edward VI. at Dublin. 


A trqpe with Scotland fiw three years. 

Tlte queen dowager of Edward IV. was 
confined to Bermondsey Abbey, in Surrey ,» 
and her estates seized by the king, who bus- ', 
pected her to be concerned in the contri- 
vance of Simnel^ She died soon after. 

Nov. The king granted an annuity of 
ten marks to Bernard Andrews, his poet 
laureat. * • 


By an act of the «common council df 
London, none but gentlemen and natives 
are to be taken apprentices ; agreeably to 
the danse in the freeman's oath : u Ye shall 


take none apprentice but he be ftp bom ; 
that is to say, no bondsmans son, nor the 
sou of any alien.’* 

1487. A treaty of commerce concluded 
with the Low Countries. 

May. Lord Lincoln lands with 2000 
Germans* to oppose Henry. Lambert, also, 
with a body of Irish troops, lands in Eng- 
land. 

June Ifi. They were defeated by Henry 
at Stoke, near Newark* lire earl of Lin- 
coln w as killed ou the spot, wjfrh 4000 of 
his party, and Lam lie rt, with Simon, his 
tutor, were ^qade prisoners. Lambert was 
made a scullion in the king’s kitten, and 
afterwards one of his falconers, in which 
pofft he died! His tutor, $ixion, was com- 
mitted to some obscure prinm, and never 
heard of after. 

A r ow. 25. The better to satisfy the Yorkists, 
the queen was crowned. She was crowned 
ofl a Sunday, and afterwards dined in the 
hall. The king viewed both the coronation 
and the dinner from behind a lattice, 

Henry offered his mediation la Charles 
and the duke of Bretagne, which the French 
king accepted, but the duke rejected it. 

The court of Star-chamber instituted. It 
was chiefly intended to put down the dis 
orders of maintenance ; that is, associations 
of individuals under a chief, whose livery 
they wore, and to whom they bound them- 
selves by oath, to maintain all his private 
quarrels. 

1488. June . The Scots rebel against 
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their king, James III., *ud kill him at 
Bannockburn. 

An insurrection in the north on account 
of taxes? in Which the ea$ of Northumber- 
land was killed, buHt was soon suppressed. 

The Cape of Gpqd Hope discovered, 

J489. Henry concludes a treaty with 
Bretagne, and engaged to rend the duchess 

6000 Wt. 

Maps and sea charts first f( brought into 
Btog land by Coliunbuk. 

1490. Jan. 13. A parliament met and 
passed several wholesome ads, and re- 
pealed others. 

1491. War with Trance. r 

■ : ^Greek language first introduced info 

England. 

1492. The parliament met and granted 

the king a benevolence, c 

• The city of London paid 9682/. 17#. 4rf. 
'j Aug. 2. Columbus sails from Palos on 
his first memorable voyage of discovery. 
Chi October 11, after touching at the Cana- 
ry Islands. he caught «Mght of one of the 
Sahama Islands. In a second voyage 
•across the Atlantic he made imj'oftant dis- 
eoveriesf but it w^s not till his third 
m voyage, commenced in 1498, that he first 
saw the main landTif America ; so that he 
was preceded by Sebastian Cabot and Arne* 
rkua#Vespucius, who departed from Eu- 
rope the ’preceding year, and both visited 
the American continent before him. But 
Columbus having first crossed the Atlantic, 
the chief merit belongs to him. 

Oct. Henry assembled hi* troops, to the 
number of 27,000 men, and embarked and 
went to Calais, appointing his son Arthur 
guardian of the icahn. 

Nor, 3. A peace was concluded w ith 
France, and a trues. with Scotland. 

Dec. 17aJThe king returned from France. 
He put the supplies in his pocket that were 
grantl'd for the war; and ai same tune 
made hi% enemies purchase peace with a 
largo sum, and scarce an officer at court, or 
general cn the *rmy, but receded a cohsi- 
dei able hrilie from France. 

The Moors were driven out of Grenada 
by the king of Spain. 

1493. The duchess of Burgundy, Ed- 
ward the Fourth’s sister, Set up Pei k hi 
Warbeck, to counterfeit Richard, duke of 
York, Second son of king Edward. 

June 2% The queen was delivered at 
Greenwich of her second son, Henry, who 
succeeded his father. 

The king sent the order of the garter to 
the duke m Calabria. 

Oct. fi. The king went to France with an 
army, and fiis title to the crown of England 
was acknowledged by the French king. 

Henry discovered Parkin’* pedigree, 

1494. Feb. ifi. He executed several that 
were in a conspiracy to bring in Perkin, 


and particularly Sir William Stanley, lord 
chamberlain, who set the crown upon his 
head. 

Joan Boughton, a widow, was burnt far 
heresy. 

Sept, 1 1. The king's second Sow, Henry, 
made governor of Ireland* and Sir Edward 
Poynings appointed bfc. deputy. Poyniugs 
held a parliament in Ireland, and had an 
act passed, that the statutes of England 
concerning the public should be observed 
in Ireland. 

Libels were published against the king, 
for which five persons were executed. 

1495. Perkin appeared upon the coast of 
Kent, where moral of his followers were 
taken and hanged. 

May 31. Cecily, relict of Richard, duke 
of York, died : she lived to see throe princes 
of her body crowned and four murdered. 

Oct. The king called a parliament and 
passed several wholesome acts. 

Perkin WarlJeck married Catharine Gor- 
don, daughter of the earl of Huntley, 

1 1%. The king of Scotland received 
lYikin. and marched with an army into 
England in his behalf, but soon retired, 

Charles VIII., of France, conquered 
Naples. 

Jesus College, in Cambridge, converted 
into a college from a desolate nunnery, by 
John Alcock, bishop of Ely. 

Sebastian Cabot was employed hy iho 
king to make discoveries on the eastern 
and north-eastern coasts of America. 

1497. Jan. The parliament met and 
granted the king a subsidy. 

An insurrection happened in Cornwall, 
on account of taxes. The rebels, being 
headed by Lord Atidley, marched up to- 
wards London, but were defeated, and Lord 
Audley taken and executed, June 24. 

Sept. 30. A seven years’ truce wns con- 
cluded with Scotland, whereby Perkin was 
obliged to leave this kingdom. 

The Portuguese make the first voyage to 
the East Indies ly the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and Florida, Jamaica, Porto Rico, Trinidad, 
and Newfoundland were discovered by Se- 
bastian Cabot. 

Snit, Thu ('ornish men invited Perkin 
over from Ireland. He inarched at the 
head of them, and besieged Exeter ; hut 
not being able to take the town, he took 
sanctuary, and his followers submitted 
t hemselves. He was brought up to London 
and shawm to the people. 

1 49g. Richmond palace burnt down and 

rebuilt. 

1499. Perkin made his escape, but was 
taken again and sent to th<^ Tower, where 
contriving with the earl of Warwick to 
make their escape, he was hanged at Tyburn, 
Novemlier 16, and the earl, the last of tbo 
male line of the Plant agenets, was he- 
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fcii&ded <m Tower Hill the 2£th* Perkin's 1507. Henry concluded a treaty of 
wife, ** ike White Hose," as she was ^commerce with the Low Countries, 
termed, was afterwards married to Sir Mat- Henry raised money by extortion from 
thew Cradodk, and was buried with him at his subjects, Eiflpson and Dudley being 
Swansea Church, wtee their tomb and epi- his chief instruments, 
taph are still visible* The island of Madagascar discuveml by 

1 500. May. Thcgp happened so great a the Portuguese. * 

plague in England, that it occasioned the Tire Dutch, by treaty, excluded from 
king and court to mote to Calais, and it fishing on the eoaijt of England. 

swept off upwards of 30,000 people in Christ's Chllege^n Cambridge, founded 
London. by Margaret, countess of Richmond, mo- 

The pope raised money in England and ther to the king, 
the rest of Europe, by proclaiming a JubI- Dec. 17. The Archduke Charles was 
lee, for he granted the same indulgence to married by proxy to thrf Princess Mary ; 
those that remained at home, as to those but the marriage was never consummated, 
who visited Rome, on paying certain sums A sweating sickness raged this year, 
of money. 1508. Henry lent the archduke 50,000 

The king extorts money from his subjects, crouds? upon a jewel thi# duke pledged, 
on prate ace of their disaffection, obliging called the rich flower- deduce, which weigh- 
them to purchase their pardons, though ed, in gold and precious stones, *211 ounce*f. 
there was no evidence produced against St. John the Evangelist's College, in 
them. Cambridge, founded by Margaret, countess 

1501. The earl of Suffolk having rjuar- of Richmond. • 

relied with a man, killed him, when he laid). The kingf a little before his dealt, 
withdrew into Flanders ; sotm after Henry publishes! a general pardon for all offence*?, 
pardoned him. and he returned. evcott felony and murder, released ^dJ 

Aw. Sir John Shaw, hud mayor, was debtors out of prison, # ho did not owe more « 
the first thai ireld his h ast at Guildhall. than forty shillings to any one man, pay- 
The king gave the title of roeirhuiit tai- ing their creditors out of his own purse? 
lors to the company of tailors, of which and by his will commanded his successor 
himself was a member* to »make restitution to all men* he had 

1502. ApnU Sebastian Cabot returned wr, urged In his extortions, to which his 
from his discoveries in the north -west, and >on paid no great regard. 

brought over some of the natives clothed -Vy>ri/ 22. Henry died at Richmond, in 
in skins. Others were employed to make the fifty-third year of his age, and the 
farther discoveries iu that region, for the twenty-fourth of hi* reign ; and was mag- 
crown of England, the following year. mficcntly buried m the chnpel built by him 
3503. The queen died in childbed, and at Westminster; leaving behind him 
the young princess, her# daughter, soon 1,^00 out »4, which is equivalent to 
after. The king used her and her mother HMMiU } OO0A, an incy*dih}e sum to be 
unkindly, out oi prejudice to the line of amassed m those days. To mjjte amends 
Fork. to his subjects for the extortions practised 

Feb, 11. Sir James Txrrell executed for upon them, he converted the paUce <*f the 
aiding the escape of the earl of Suffolk, Savoy into !Ui hospital, and built some 
who had been imprisoned for a Reasonable religious houses* 
conspiracy, lyiel! was buried at West- • • # # 

minster, and previous to his death con- taxes in this iuekxiv. 

teased to the murder of Edward and his 

brother Tork in the Tower. Tuunage granted, being 3 a on every tun 

1504. Jan, The parliament met, and of wiue by deni/. cos, anil C&. by aliens, and 

granted the king a subsidy, and passed be, in the pound on urerchammse, except 
many good aete, and many lending to in- tin, for which aliens were to pay 2.*, 
crease the king's treasure. A subsidy on wool, namely, 3 b. 4rf.ii 

The Princess Margaret, the king’s pack by denizens, and double tl^t sum by 

eldest daughter, was married to James IV.. aliens. 

king of Scotland. Henry ga\e her a portion On every last of hides, 3/. 6*. 8rf. by *1«- 
of 50,000/., and king James made he# a nixeus, ami 64 13*, 4rf. by aliens, and the 
jointure of 20004 per annum. clergy granted a tenth* 

1505. Shillings first coined in England. A tenth granted by the laity* 

150(5. Philiu and Jane took the title of (A tenth raised about 1 00,000/.) 

king and tpuren of Castile, and in thei* The parliament granted the king a benc- 

passage thrther were forced into England volence, to Ire levied only on the rich ; and 
by a storm. They visited the king at he obtained of the French king near 
Windsor, and concluded a marriage With ) 50,0004 for consenting to a peace, 
the duchess of Savoy. A subsidy granted ter the Scotch w ar 
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amounting to 120,000/., besides two-fif- 
teenths. f 

* A subsidy granted the king for the mar- 
riage of ™ daughter. * He obtained a 
benevolence the same year. 

The king levied a benevolence again. 

Besides these taxes, this prince had 
many extraordinary ways dv raising money, 
particularly by causing his subjects to be 
prosecuted by penal s$atute#f and making 
them buy a confirmation of their titles, 
liberties, and privileges with great sums. 
The city of London paid him 5000/. on 
this account only. He acquired f great 
Sums also by calling in money, and re- 
coining it, raising and lowering the coin 
at Ins pleasure. The people, says Lord 
Bacon, were perpetually pilfered acd^pro- 
secuted by an army of tax-gatherers and 
^formers. Men were . obliged to redeem 
their persons from prison by sacrificing 
their estates, till he had, in a manner, en- 
grossed all the riches of the kingdom. His 
wsbjects, like slaves in *the mines, had no 
^»ther prospect than filling their ^master’s 
coffers ; ^ and the parliament, either awed 

• or bribed by the cotirt, countenanced liis 
extortions, and chose the infamous Uudlty, 
the chief instrument of these oppressions, 
their speaker. The king had certainly the 
merit # of Kving within his income, and was 
the first prince that had done so since the 
accession of Henry III. The funds placed 
at his disposal by his first parliament for 
the yearly expenses of his household were 
estimated at 14,000/., and of his wardrobe 
at 2000/. 

STATUTES IN THIS 11E1GN. 

1 Hen. VIL^ap. 4« The ordinary was 
empowered to punish priests by imprison- 
ment for aokltery and fornication. 

Ca^< 7. Hunting in the night-time in 
disguise made felony. • • 

3 IJenA r II. cap. 1. The star-chamber 
empoue^d to punish several o fences. An 
appeal given to the wife, or nearest relation, 
where a person was acquitted for murder, 
at the king's suit. 

Cap. 2. Felony to carry away a woman 
against her will, having lands or goods, <y 
being heir apparent to her ancestor, and 
felony also in the abettor. 

Cap. d^JDeeds of gift to defraud credi- 
tors made void. 

Cap. 14. Felony in any of the king’s 
servants, under the dignity of a peer, to 
conspire the destruction of the king, or any 
lord of the realm, or any of the king's 
council, steward, treasurer, or comptroller 
of the household ; the trial to be before the 
steward, treasurer, pr comptroller of the 
household, and twelve of the household 
to be of the jury. 

4 Hen. VTL cep, 8, Enacted that no 


butcher should kill meat in any walled 
town or in Cambridge. 

Cap. 13. Enacted that the benefit of 
clergy shall be allowed but once. 

Cap. 24. Fines shall conclude alt per- 
sons after five years non-claim, if they are 
of age, at liberty, &c^but not barred till 
five years after their respective rights ac- 
crue, nor where the parties levying having 
nothing in lands. 

11 Hen. VII, cap. 1. Enacted that all 
men shall be indemnified who shall serve 
a king defarto in his wars. 

Cap. 4. Enacted that weights and mea- 
sures according to the standard shall be 
kept in every market town. 

Cap. 12. Enacted that poor men ad- 
mitted paupers in any court shall pay no 
fees, but their counsel and attornies shall 
dispatch their business gratis. 

Cup. 13. Enacts that no horse shall be 
exported without the king’s licence. 

Cap. 17. Inflicts a penalty of 104 on 
persons who take a pheasant or partridge 
in another's freehold, and the taking the 
eggs of hawks or swans was punished by 
a fine or a year’s imprisonment. 

HI Hen. VII. cap. 10, Enacts that the 
sheriff shall have the custody of the county 
gaol, and ascertains the penalty of escapes. 

Cap. 21. The importation of such silk 
manufactures as are made in England pro- 
hibited. 


M18CEM,ANIE8. 

The yeomen of the guard were instituted 
by Henry VII, They consisted first of 50 
archers, subsequently increased to 100, 
besides six yeoryen-hangers, and two bed- 
goers. They are still continued. 

Henry Seventh’s chapel, situated at the 
eastern extremity of Westminster abbey, 
and one of the finest pieces of Gothic archi- 
tecture, was erected in this reign. 

The king expended 14,0004 in building 
one ship, called the Great Harry. She 
may be considered the first ship of the 
English navy. Before this period, when 
the king wanted a fleet, he hail no other 
expedient than hiring or pressing ships 
from the merchants. 

Tlie publication of the household book 
of an old earl of Northumberland, who 
livd at this time, affords a curious picture 
of ancient manners, and an insight into 
the domestic economy of the ancient 
baq/ns. The family consists of 156 per- 
sons, masters and servants; 57 strangers 
are reckoned upon every day; in the 
whole 223 persons. Twopence halfpenny 
rib supposed to be the daffy expense of 
each, for meat, drink, and firing: this 
would make a groat of our present money. 
The sum allotted by the earl for his whole 
annual expense is 11184 17s. 8d . ; meat, 
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drink, and firing cost 796/. lit. 2<£, more , 
than two-thirds of the whole. 

Every thing is conducted with extreme 
order ; insomuch that the number of pieces 
which must be cut out of every quarter of 
beef, mutton; pork, nay even stock-fish and 
salmon; is determined, and must be entered 
and accounted for by the different clerks 
appointed for that purpose. If a servant 
be absent a day his mess is struck off. If 
he go on my lord’s business, board wages 
are allowed him, 8d . a day for his journey 
in winter, 5 d. in summer. Two hundred 
and fifty quarters of malt are allowed a 
month, at 4s. a quarter. Two hogsheads 
are to be made of a quarter; which 
amounts to a bottle and third of beer a 
day to each person, and the beer not be 
very strong. The family only eat fresh 
meat from Midsummer to Michaelmas ; 
all the rest of the year they live on sailed 
meat One hundred and sixty gallons of 
mustard are allowed in a year, which 
seems a necessary qualification for their 
salt beef. 

Only seventy ells of linen, at 8ri. an ell, 
are annually allowed for the whole family : 
no sheets were used. The linen was made 
into eight table-cloths for my lord’s table, 
and one table-cloth for the knights ; the 
last probably washed only once a month, 
or longer. Only 40$. are allowed for 
washing throughout the year, and that 
is principally expended on the linen in the 
chapel. Only ninety-one dozen of candles 
for the whole year. The family rose at 
six in the morning, dined at ten, and 
supped at four m the ^afternoon. The 
gates were all shut at nine, and no further 
ingress or egress permitted. My lord and 
lady have set on their table afbreakfast a 
quart of beer ; as much wine ; two pieces 
of salt fish, six red herrings, four white 
ones or a dish of sprats. In fleah day*, 
half a chine of mutton, or a <#iiue of beef 
boiled. Mass is ordered to be said at six 
in the morning, in order, says the house- 
hold hook, that all my lord's servants may 
rise early. 

rnooREss of commerce, a.d. 1216 to 1 509. 

As England had now become a great 
commercial community, having consider- 
able internal traffic, and a regular inter- 
course with all the chief countries of 
Europe, it will not be out of plara to 
notice the successive steps by whictf she 
attained her mercantile pre-eminence. 

A great part of the domestic trade of 
Britain was •transacted in fairs. Some of 
these fairs were of long duration, fre- 
quented by prodigious multitudes of people 
worn different countries, and stored with 
commodities of all kinds. The fair of St. 
Giles** hill, near Winchester, continued 


.sixteen days, during which time all 
trade was prohibited in Winchester, South- 
ampton* and every place within seven 
miles of the fair, wnicn resembled a busy 
city laid out into regular streets of tents, 
inhabited by foreign and domestic traders, 
who exposed tHeir various wares. To such 
fairs the king, his prelates, and great 
barons sent their factors, and others went 
in person to purchase jewels, cloths, furni- 
ture, liquors, spices, cattle, coins, in short, 
every thing they needed, men and women 
not excepted ; for it is an undoubted fact 
that slaves of both sexes were publicly sold 
in England near the conclusion of the 
fourteenth century. 

Bu^ the internal frade # of the country 
wajfnnpeded by a great many petty duties, 
as last age , passage, pontage, stallage, and 
others whose names have become unin- 
telligible. These duties, or some of them, 
were demanded by every town and by 
every baron through whose boundaries 
traders conveyed their goods, and at every 
place where they exposed them to sale. * 

Some of the laws regulating Amnance 
might be useful, but were mostly hurtful* 
interferences with the freedom of industry. 
Of the former kind were the Navigation 
Acts of Richard II., commanding English 
merchants to freight none but English 
ships, which probably contributed to the 
increase of both ships and seamen. Of 
the objectionable sort were the abortive 
attempts to fix the prices of provisions, 
and the wages of labour. By an act of 
Edward III. no English merchant was 
allowed to deal in more than one commo- 
dity : this absurd restriction was soon re- 
pealed. For a long vperitd every foreign 
merchant was responsible fa# the debts, 
and even punishable for the crimes of any 
of his countrymen who had become insol- 
vent, or escaped from justice.# This un- 
reasonable law was repealed in 1353. 

"Another commercial •bhtacl# was tho 
practice of impressment. As the king hud 
few ships of his own, whenever he had 
occasion for a fleet, either to fight his 
enemies or transport his armies, he had 
*no resource but the impressment of all 
the ships as well as sailors he could find, 
which put a total stop to trade. In this 
way Henry V. raised a fleet fer bis first 
invasion of Frauce. 

It was the policy of the legislature to 
induce foreign merchants to import tho 
commodities of their respective countries, 
and export those of England. With this 
view mauy statutes were passed for the 
encouragement of merchant strangers 
settled iu London aud the chief towns, by 
forming them into companies, with exclu- 
sive privileges. Of these companies the 
most ancient was the German merchants 
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of tine Steel-ya«j, who had long been rich 1 cumstance. Silks, fine cloths* trines, 
and flourishing, chiefly from connexion 1 spices, and a few other articles of luxury* 
with th© famous confede^cy of the Hens which were used only by the royal family 
towns. Th* merchants of the Staple formed and principal nobility, were th* only arti- 
another mercantile union of considerable cles imported ; while the exports consisted 
importance from the mimber of its mcm- of wool, wool-fells, leather, lead, tin, cvnuj 
tier©, and the extent of its transactions, butter, cheese, coamf cloths, and other 
Th* objects of this company were two- articles , of general use that were sent out 
fold:— First, to buy aud colk#t the staple in great, quantities. The value of the 
Commodities of the kingdom; winch were whole imports in 1354 in money of the 
Wool, wool-fells, leather, lead, and tin, and time amounted only to 38,9704 ; while the 
convey them to certain towns, called tin* value of the four articles only of wool, wool* 
ttopie towns, that the king’s customs fells, leather, and coarse cloth exported the 
might be securely collected, and tb$t fo* same year amounted to 294,1844 Kng- 
reigners might know when* to find these land was in fact the Russia of th© southern 
commodities in abundance ; and, secondly, states of Kurope in th© fourteenth century, 
to ©X-port these staple wares, receiving in and she still maintains th© balance of 
return goods, &in, or bullion. Nltftcs, trade in her favour, not by exporting her 
well as foreigners, might be employed surplus raw, but manufactured commn- 
in the first object, but foreigners only in diticw. 

th© export of commodities. Merchants of There was one article of export so pecti- 
the staple were exempt from the jurisdic- liar in the fifteenth century, that it merits 
tion of the ordinary ma^s&ates, and sub- notice. It consisted of pilcumms* which 
jetted only to the authority of the mayor were shipped in large quantities, tinder the 
and constable© of the staple, chdfcen an- authority of royal licences. Henry VJ M 
mially irn each of th^ staple towus, and lor example, granted permits to certain 
%ho were to adjudicate all disputes by the masters of ships, for the exportation of 
law of merchants, *not by the common 2433 pilgrims to the shrine of 8i. dames of 
law. The staple towns for England, C . mposteila. Fortunately the account was 
\\ idesp and Ireland wore (27 Kdw. III. not, as at present, in respect of absentees, 
o. 24), Newcastle-upon-Tyne. York, Lm- since there were still greater importations 
coin, Norwich, Westminster, Canterbury, of pilgrims from the continent, to visit the 
Chichester, Winchester, Exeter, Bristol, shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury, which 
Caermartheu, Dublin, Waterford, Cork, brought the balance of ibis traffic in fovoni 
and Drogheda. of England. 

Italy in the thirteenth century held the The English merchants, observing the 
same European supiemaey in commerce advantages that foreigners derived from 
that England does in the nineteenth ; ur.d having corresponding partners settled in 
several companies of Italian, merchants England, imitated their example, and 
wore settled in this epuutry for managing established factouies in several places on 
th© trade *f the flourishing republican the contineftl. Henry IV. granted a 
cities with which they were connected, charter to the English merchants residing 
Th© Bum bards were the rnos^ ^uimerois in Geimimy, Prussia, Sweden. Denmark, 
nnd opultutf. but they rendered themselves and Norway, empowering them to hold 
odious by their usurious practices. Being assemblies, hi make laws, to choose gover- 
greafc capitalists, £h?y employed ffiemwlm »ors, with authority to determine dispute© 
chiefly m banking, and advancing loans among themselves and with foreigners, 
to needy princes. Edward III. acknow- and to preserve the privilege* granted 
ledges himself indebted to the company them by foreign sovereigns. Th© powers 
of the Bardi of Florence 12,000 nuiks, of governors were similar to those of eon- 
and grants them a present of 2000 pounds 1 *mls, and towards the end of this period 
for their good services. — 4 lh/m. Fad. 3S7. were called by that name, and appointed 

There can bo no doubt that the balance by the king. Richard III., in 1 585, *p- 
of trftdrwai at this early juried in favour pointed Laurent to Strozri, a merchant of 
df England. Unless it had lieen so, it Florence, to be comul and president of all 
would have been impossible for a country the English merchants at PiSa, “ allowing 
without valuable mines of the precious him tor his trouble the fourth part of one 
metals io have supplied these incessant per cent, on all good© of Englishmen, 
drains of treasure to the court of Rome, either imported to or exported thence.” 
aud to foreign ecclesiastics, who possessed Commercial treaties helped to keep tip 
many of the best benefices of the king- a^good understanding between nations, aud 
dom ; and those still greater drams occa- were now common with all the princes 
si ont d by the exhausting continental wars and state© of Europe. They had become 
cf the Flantagenets. This favourable necessary to restrain the piratical ©pint to 
balance arose teem an almost obvious cir« mariners, who could seldom resist the 
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temptation of fteiaing a weaker vessel 
when she fell in their way, though he* 
longing to a friendly power. The most 
important instrument of this kind w as the 
treaty concluded in 149fi, between Eng- 
land and Burgundy, one of the moat in- 
dustrious and opu*mt of the Transalpine 
states. It recognises some of the chief 
points in commercial and international 
law. A reciprocal liberty of trading to 
each other's ports without passport or 
licence, and of fishing on the coasts of 
either party, is stipulated. Mutual protec- 
tion against pirates is agreed upon. The 
practice of pillaging wrecks is interdicted 
till a year has elapsed. The arrest of fo- 
reign debtors is regulated; and the im- 
portation into either country qjf- the goods 
of its enemy is forbidden. 

Henry VII., by whom this treaty was 
made, was himself too fond of money not 
to be attentive to the commercial interests 
of the country. In all his negaeiations 
with foreign states he never forgot the 
concerns ot commerce, or neglected to pro- 
cure some advantage to his mercantile sub- 
jects. His accession was an event fa- 
vourable t«> trade, by putting an end to a 
long and ruinous civil war which had 
thrown every thing into confusion, and in- 
flamed tlu* minds of one-half of the people 
with a violen; hatred against the other, 
a situation in which neither industry nor 
commerce could thrive. The only draw- 
back during his reign was his mercenary 
grants of monopolies, his erection of coi- 
porutions with exclusive privileges, and his 
meddling interferences with fureigu trade* 

• 

UI’ILDS AND INUO«POttATfcl> TKAUKS. 

The great importance of these societies 
al lout the reign of Henry VII., and then- 
connexion with the progress of national 
industry, cab for a short notice ot their 
origin and c institution. Remains of the 
Ancient guilt*- companies or fraternities, 
may still be found in the principal cities 
and towns, especially in Loudon, Bristol. 
Preston, and Newcastle. They are of very 
early institution, and may he traced 
with certainty to a period anterior to the 
Conquest, in the British Museum are 
preserved several Saxon deeds, winch Dr, 
JiickeH has transcribed into his Thesaurus, 
exhibiting the ordinances of two Saxon 
guilds. From these documents it appears 
that guilds were originally established by 
the mutual agreement of persons of the 
same mystery or occupation, and had no 
further object than the relief of the brethren 
in times of distress, and perhaps the prog 
faction of the associated members against 
the lawless attacks of powerful barons, 
Cerfifin pious offices, however, were the 
never-failing concomitants of the guilds, 


and they were mostly d edi cated to somo 

'patron saint. 

In order to ^rect one of these minor 
corporations, no other authority in ancient 
times was requisite in many parts of Eu- 
rope, but that, of the town corporation 
which it was t# be established. In Eng- 
land, indeed, a charter from the king was 
likewise necjsxary. But this prerogative 
of the crown seems %o have been reserved, 
rather for extorting money from the subject 
than for the protection of the common liber- 
ty against exclusive companies. Upon pay- 
ing a # fine to the king the charter seems 
generally to have been readily granted ; 
and when any particular class of artificers 
or traders thought proper to act as a cor- 
poraiidh without a charter, •such adulterine 
guilds, as they were called, were nok 
always disfranchised on that account, hut 
obliged to fine annually to the king fur 
permission to exercise their nsurjied pri- 
vileges. The irfinp-diate inspection of all 
corporations, and of the bye-laws whidfl 
they might think proper to enact for their* 
own government, beynged to the tow»- 
corjHjratc' in which they were established , * 
and whatever discipline was exercised over 
them proceeded commonly not from the 
king, but from the parent corporation of 
wfiich these subordinate oucs were only 
parts or members. 

Besides mutual assistance and security, 
a principal object of the guilds was the 
advancement of trade and improvement 
in the operative arts. It was for these 
purposes the numerous companies in the 
city of London were incorporated ; exclu- 
sive privileges were granted them, not only 
that they might perfect thuanselves in their 
sc vend crafts, but also that Jfcey might 
protect the community from unskilful or 
dishonest yorkmen, by being empowered 
to interdict flic exercise of they; trade to 
all not admitted members of their society, 
over u hum they had control and superin- 
tendence. In the early stages of industry 
the exercise of these functions was pro- 
bably beneficial to the public, And the 
companies acquired both wealth anil cha- 
racter. Kings and nobles were proud to 
be members of the fraternities ; they were 
the chosen depositaries of all important 
trusts, and the guardians and adamwHt Tu- 
tors of the principal public charities; in 
the magnificence of their buildings, in 
opulence and influence, they rivalled 1 the * 
monasteries and religious houses. 

It is unnecessary to remark that the 
companies no longer fulfil the original 
purposes of their institution. With the 
exception of a few of the London com* 
panics (whoso functions will most likely 
be abrogated by the measures in progress 
for the reform of corporations), they have 
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generally ceased to interfere with the con- 
duct ®f the trades. Their chief import- 
ance is derived from being the trustees of 
charitable bequests, which, from the vast 
increase in the value of land since the 


fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, imposes 
on them duties that are not, in many in* 
stances, either faithfully or judicially dis- 
charged. 


m 


l 
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L HENRY VIII. A.D. 1509 to 3547. 

There is so much in the career of Henry to admire and condemn, that 
his history forms his best portraiture. His accession was welcomed by 
the people, who were glad to be relieved from the petty tyranny and ex- 
hausting extortions of his predecessor. Moreover, the new king pos- 
sessed almost^ every quality to e wiu general favour. He was young, hand- 
some, lively, accomplished, ancf learned. II a <7 not his passions so often 
Obtained the mastery over him, and impelled him, in spile of the re- 
straints of a powerful intellect, to acts of injustice, caprice, and cruelty, 
his reign would not c have been more exceptionable than that of most 
jgrinces entrusted with great and uncontrolled power. 

• Between the character of tjie monarch and his great favourite, Cardinal 
Wolsej^ are mai^r points of resemblance, and it is probable, had their 

* situations been reversed, the traits exhibited would not have been greatly 
different from those which history now presents. In both, justice demands 
the admission that the dark predominated over the bright shades of human 
nature f and the description ascribed to Henry of himself will be fully 
borne out by the events of his Teign : namely, “ That he had never spared 
a man in hfe anger, nor a woman in his lust.” But his savage deeds were 
not merely outbreaks of passion ; he was persevering in Ids resentments, 
and when, from jealousy or dislike, he had fixed his talons in a victim of 
either sex, ruin was inevitable ; no submission, no intercession, no evi- 
dence of innocence could save from destruction.^ Bishop Burnet says 
rather indulgently of him, that he was “ an ill prince, but not the worst.” 

It wa^an eTa f hf great events ; but it is tty* religious rather than the 
politic# changes that are of importance. Henry’s arbitrary and imperious 
disposition engrossed thfi<whole power of the state. ^Whatever his pas- 
sions or* caprice suggested were enacted into laws, and the houses of par- 
lianiei^l became the mere <iustruments of his tyranny. So great was the 
obliteration of constitutional forms under the sway of this haughty Tudor, 
that bv one statute it is declared that the king’s proclamation shall be 
equal to laws. The style of the manifesto addressed to the northern 
rebels shows the spirit predominant , in the monarch. He told them plainly 
that they ought no more to pretend giving a judgment with regard to 
government than a blind man with regard to colours ; u and -we,” he added, 
M wftfe^ur whole council think it right strange that ye, who be but brutes 
dH^inexpert folk, do take upon you to point us, who be meet or not for our 
SoSnciL” 

One cause of the arbitrariness of the whole of the Tudor dynasty was in 
the alte*4d balance of the constitution. The house of peers no longer con- 
sisted of those powerful lords and prelates who in former periods, had so often 
and so successfully resisted the encro&hmcnts of the sovereign. So many 
noblemen had been killed, executed, and attainted in the duel wars of the 
houses of York and Lancaster, that only twenty -eight temporal peers were 
summoned to the first parliament of Henry VII., and only thirty six to 
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that of Henry Vltl, This diminution in their number lessened their 
weight in the scale of government, which was furthersreduced by the faci- 
lities acquired for alienating their estates, the enforcement of the law against" 
retainers, and the poverty occasioned by a more luxurious style of living. 

The gross corruptions of the Romish church had prepared the way for 
the great events of the Reformation. Leo X. at this timejilled tjig papal 
chair. He was a learned and sagacious man, htft likg many of his pre- 
decessors he was of licentious manners, and apparently had little faith in 
the doctrine he professed. Although ,he despised religion himself, he was 
wiling to make its frauds subservient to his necessities, and as a means of 
replenishing his coffers, exhausted by dissipAion, he opened a sale for in- 
dulgences or absolution for sin. The grossness of this imposture, toge- 
ther with the more general-diffusion of knowledge by the new art of print- 
ing, prepared the way for^the energetic rsli£ious reforms introduced by 
Martin Luther in Germany and Henry VI II. in England. t , 

A visitatorial commission having been appointed, monstrous disorders 
were found to pervade the religious houses. Whole convents of women 
abandoned to lewdness ; signs of abortion and child marker, and of unnatu- 
ral lusts between the sexes. The holy relics, which the people had hitherto 1 ' 
looked upon with profound veneration, were no% exposed to their ridicule. 
At Hales, in Gloucestershire, there had been shown, during%everal ages, the 
blood of Chiist brought from Jerusalem ; such a relic it is easy to imagine, 
was held in great veneration by the multitude. This sacred preserve was not 
visible to any one in mortal sin, till he had ]>erformed good woiks sufficient 
for his absolution. At the dissolution the whole contrivance was detected ; 
two of the montfB had taken the blood of a duck, which they renewed every 
week ; they put it in a phial, one side of which consisted of thin trans- 
parent crystal, the other of thick and opaque. When any rich pilgrim 
arrived, they were sure to show him the dark side of the phial, tiif masses 
and offerings had expiated his offences, and then finding his money or his 
patience exhausted, they made him happy by turning the phial. Similar 
contrivances for imposing on the credulous may he found ia att ages; the 
people were then comparatively uninformed; therefore gross mv%tion% 
answered the purpose. . f 4 

The religious houses were suppressed at two sevfcfti! times , the fir|t sup- 
pression was in the year 1530 # and extended only to the lesser monasteries, 
whose revenue* were below 200/. By this act two hundred and*seven*jy-six 
monasteries were suppressed, ami 100,000/. (about a million and a half of 
present value) came irifencdiatcly into the exchequer : 30,000/. (about half 
a million according to present wages and prices) were added to the annual 
revenue of the crown. The number of monks dispossessed was about 6000 
or 7000, and that of their servants and dependents about an equal number. 
No opposition was made to this great revolution except by a portion o£jjie A 
populace, who had probably been fed by the conventual alms ; the in 
fluential classes, even the higher clergy, were quiescent, and dfc years r 
after Henry laid his hands on the* revenues of the greater monasteries ” 
This completed the work of dissolution and the abolition of the mfnastic 
orders. The whoje number of monasteries suppressed amounted to six 
k hundred and forty-five ; of these, tweqgy-eight had abbots, who enjoyed a 
seat in parliament. Ninety colleges were dissolved in several counties ; 
two thousand three hundred and seventy-four churches and free chapels, 
and a hundred and ten hospitals. The whole revenue of five hundred and 
fifty-five religious houses, of which we have returns in Lihr Rvgis md 

1 a 
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oflier sm^c^waa 142,914/., or atari one-twentieth of the rental of the 
kingdoaiii if b^ correct in taking that rental at three milUdtti* 

One of jthe princijjal advantages from the reform of the ancient religion 
wee a more regular execution of justice. While the Catholic superstition 
s4bsi#ted^here was possibility of punishing any ernae in the clergy. 

( The church would not permit the magistrate to try the offences of her 
members, and she .coiitj not herself inflict any civil penalties upon &Hem, 
Henry restrained f these pernicious immunities. The privilege of clergy 
wits abolished for the crimes of petty treason, murder, and felony, to all 
npder the degree of a subdeacon. The privilege of sanctuaries t9& which 
afforded protection not only t§ the clergy, but the laity, was abolished ; 
and no person guilty of murder, rape, burglary, or other atrocious crime, 
was allowed to take refuge in a religious house : these, it must be ad- 
mitted, wen* great reformations* and tended gr|i»ly to lessen the influence 
.the clesgy had usurped over the uuderstandingtrbfihe people. 

It was not till the end of this reign that salads, carrots, turnips, or other 
edible roots were generally produced in England. The little of these vege- 
tables that was used was mostly from Holland and Flanders. Queen 
Catharine, when slie wanted a salad, used to despatch a messenger thither 
’ on purpose. The use of hops and planting them was first introduced from 
Flandhrs about this time. 

Foreign artificers in general much surpassed the English in skill, in- 
dustry, and frugality ; hence arose the violent animosity the latlCT bore 
ugasusf any of the former, who settled in England. On one occasion a 
violent commotion was raised by the apprentices and workmen in London, 
who attempted to break open the prisons in order to liberate some persons 
con lined lor insulting foreigners. Thrs tumult was quelled with great 
difficulty; thirteen of the rioters were executed; and more than four 
hutfclrctv apprehended, who were brought before the king with ropes about 
their neck#, and, falling on their knees before the king, cried for mercy. A 
curious proclamation was afterwards issued, directing that women should 
ltQtjneet together to babble and talk, and that all men should keep their 
wives In their houses. « 

,v yherc^appears to have been a great* improvement in the manners of the 
padfy\j#kince the reign offleury VIII. The prisoners in the kingdom con- 
h tio0lf for debts and crimes is staled to have been sixty thousand; an in- 
credible number, when 0 the smallness of the population is considered, 
Harrison asserts, that 12,000 criminals wctc executed during this reign for 
theft and robbery, which would amount to nearly ‘•P>0 a year, lie adds 
that in the latter end of Elizabeth's icign, there were not punished capitally 
400 in a year. At present, though population has so greatly increased, 
the number of capital executions is much less; in the year 1834 only 
t thyj g- four persons were executed in England and Wales for every deacrip- 

r of offence. 

f EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 

V. , C 

Ub09 M dprtt 22, Henry, the second but granted, and published a proclamation 
only llrviving son of Henry VII. by promising a restitution of the forfeitures 
Elisabeth, daughter of Edward IV., j illegally exacted in the last reign. Some of 

must have succeeded to the crown in rigl^ the interior agents of Kmpwm and Dudley 
of his mother, os Im father was heir being set in the pillory, were lulled by tho 
neither tq the hapm of York nor Laucaster. rabble. 

The young king was not <pute eighteen Himry the Seventh’s executors made m*- 
years of age on his accensiou. He con* titution of great suiri of money extorted 
jnned the general pardon his father had by Dudley a%d Empsoh. * 

* t * 
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J«m & P* king. Wlenwfoeil bit m»» Bratea'-NOTe coUege in: Oxford, folded 
*iage with the princess Catherine, his oy W illiam Smith, buhop of Lincoln, and 
brother ArttwtfV* widow, her former nup- finished by Richa#i Button, Esq. 7 
tials hot having been consummated. 30. The king, having ipade queen 

June ?4. The Jung and queen crowned Catherine regent, invaded France wdh a 
at Westminster. great army in person. * 

Improvements in (gardening introduced /%. 16. Battki of Spurs, id wi&h the 
from the Netherlands. French cavalry unaccountably to ^ 

1510. Jan . Parliament met and passed flight. *• •** >> 

an act of attainder against JSmpsou and Sepi. Henry toi)kTournay,jn which place 
Jhidtey, wet e 80,000 inhabitants. # v 

April, Pope Julius II. sent Henry a Sept, 9. The earl of Surrey gained a 
consecrated rose. great victory over the Scots at Flodden 

Henry made Wolsey dean of Lincoln, Field. TVimrng the slain werajJaraes IV. of 
and presented him with Empson's house Scotland, three bishops, two abbots, twon- 
iu Fleet-street* ty-five barona, and if vast number of gen ■ 

4**g> 18. He caused EmpsoS&ud Dud* tleinen ; Jn all 10/100 men. James V. *uo 
ley, the instruments of his jfcx||pFs extor- ceedetf ; fluriug nis minority, the queen 
Bans, to be convicted and executed as was made regent, and a truce tras con- * 
traitors. eluded. 

The money hoarded up in the last reign CM. 24. The king returned, &#d passed 
wa| squandered away in the beginning of an act, taking aw |y the benefit of clergy 
this, and little or no satisfaction given to from all who committed murder or felony^ 
those it had been extorted from, in any consecrated place or elsewhere. 

During this and the following year the 1514- J%n, Parliament met and passed 
court presented an uninterrupted succes- an act, that surgeons should not sit "on jfl- 
bion ojt balls, ‘evels, devices, and pageants, ries, and should lie discharged from serving 
in which the king bore a conspicuous part, all parish offices, by reason of their constant 
13 11. Jan, Henry engaged in the Da- call on patients. 

Han league to oppose the French. This The pope scut Henry a consecrated «hat 
was the first instance of Englundfoking and sword. Peace with France, 
a decided part m the politics of the con- Ort. The Princess Mary, the king's 
tineut* joungebt sister, married Loins XII., of 

1512. Jan . 25. Henry declared war France, who died 1st January following, 
against France. aud was succeeded by Francis 1.^ 

Sir Edward Howard, the first lord high Dec. 16. Peter Huune, a respectable 
admiral appointed. A royal navy office citizen, who hud been burie<| ten days, 
was established, cud wo find nineteen tried for heresy at a spiritual court hqjd at 
Ships manned and victualled by the go- St. Paul’s, on account of the preface to 
V eminent. The largest of these was of WickHtFs bible having found in? Ids 
1000 tons burden ; the others \\*re lrom house, Proclamation was made, thtftifany 
500 to 100 tons. The admiral receive! one chose to answer for the u^usgd* 1*0 
10*. per day, each captain eighteen pence : should appeal immediately. Nu;^«ij|sel 
all others 10s. per lunar month ; the one- chose to plead the cause of such a c®tt &- 
half for wages, ‘he other half for paovi>iouH. fore such a court. H urine was pronoundfe a 
Jan, 26. Parlu ment met aud granted the lieiertc, his b&ly taken up, Dxcembe^Orh, 
king two-fifteenths, and two-tenths on the ami burnt in Southfield. The people, who 
clergy. were mostly favourable to the burning of 

Fth, Henry sent umn&ss&dors to llie heretics, were shocked at the gross ness and 
council of Lateran. absurdity of this proceeding. 

Part of the king’s palace at Westminster, The king granted a manumission to two 
and the chapel m the Tower oi London, of his slaves and their families ; for which 
were burnt. he assigned this equitable reason in the 

151& Wolsey, bishop of Winchester, preamble : 44 That God luul at first 
was introduced at court, and made a privy all men equally free by nature,; hut thgL 
counsellor* * many had been reduced to slavery by tbur 

April. Admiral Howard put to sea witfl laws of men. We believe it, therefore, to 
32 ships of war, ami engaged six galleys be a pious act, and meritorious inj&e sight 
of the French, one of which he boarded, of God, to set certain of our slaves arjiberty 
knd was knocked overboard ami drowned, from bondage * As these sentiments pre- 
Hi s brother was appointed ford high ad- ttiiled, slavery declined, and was at length" 
miral in his room. extinguished without any positive Jaw. 

April 30. Edmund de la Pole, earl of 1515. t. The kmg and queen, afo 
Suifolk upon account of his near relation tended by thw nobles, rule a-M&ymg 
to the house of tear* was beheaded. Greenwich to the fop of Bboofolff Jull, 

s... * * ** 
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-where they mm designedly met by 20% 
yeomen clothed in green, with hows and 
arrows, under a captcfln named Robin 
Hood* Rohiu addressed the king to stop 
and see his men shoot, and conducted them 
into the green wood, whem the royal party 
were entertained with wine and venison, 

' under arbours made of boughs decked with 
flowers. «* • 

May 2. Thn queen of France and duke 
df Suffolk arrived in England, and were 
publicly married at Greenwich on the 1 3th. 
She brought over 'with her to the v^lue of 
200,000 crowds. 

Sept. Wolsey obtained a cardinal’s cap. 

Dec* Cardinal Wolsey, the pope's le- 
gate, archbishop of York, and )o*l ^chan- 
cellor of England, becomes prime mi- 
•nister of state. He held at once the 
bishoprics of York, 'Winchester, and Dur- 
ham, and the abbeys of St. Alban and 
Lincoln; divers priories* and other great 
^benefices in cmnmendatk, also the bishoprics 
# of Bath, Worcester and Hereford in tarm, 
and h^d the disposal of all ecclesiastical 
benefices, so that His revenues were com- 
puted to equal thqse of the crown. 

1316. Feb . 11. A great frost in England, 
that carts passed over the Thames on the 
ice.* • 

Corpus Christi college, in Oxford, found- 
ed by Richard Fox, bishop of Winches- 
ter. 

May 3. Queen Margaret, dowager of 
Scotland, the king’s eldest sister, was forced 
by a faction to fly into England, and came 
through London to Greenwich. 

1517. May 1. An insurrection of the 
London apprentices, on account of strangers 
being fiermitted ft > trade, which was sup- 
pressed. Above 200 of the rioters were 
coqyicted^f treason, of whom fit teen were 
executed, the rest being pardoned, on the 
intercession of the queens of England. 
F|$hce and Scotland, then residing in 
London. It ts called in tiie chronicles, 
evil May-day. 

The sweating sickness raged, usually 
carrying off the patient in three hours. In 
florae towns half the people were swept 
away ; and the terms were adjourned from 
London for a year and more, 
z The pope levied a tenth on the 

,#ten»y*bf England, and appointed cardinal 
collector. 

* Martin Luther’s writings began to ap- 
pear. 

151 fL The straits of Magellan discovered 
by a person of that name. 

New Spain' discovered by Fernanda 
* Cortes. ' 

July 29. Cardinal Campeius was sent by 
the pope as legate Into England with whom 
Wolsev was joined. 

W olwy, losing the bishopric ofToumay, 


was allowed by the French king ah annual 
pension of 12,000 livres. 

Oct . The college of physicians in Lon* 
don instituted. 

The preaching up indulgences, or pro- 
mising eternal salv atio n to the most profli- 
gate of sinners thsfWild purchase them, 
gave the first hint to the calling the pope’s 
authority in question, 

A court of commerce, or requests, first 
erected in London by an act of the common 
council. 

1519. Jan. Henry stood godfather to 
Francis I., king of France's son, after- 
wards Henry II. 

Wolsey obtained a bull from the pope 
as sole a latere, and exercised his 

commission with great pride. He tried to 
aspire to the popedom, by means of the 
emperor. The emperor anil king of France 
equally court Wulsey’a friendship. 

Sept. 30. Tournay was delivered bads 
to the French, on a treaty of marriage be- 
tween the dauphin and the Princess Mary, 
neither of them two years old. 

Henry, to show an extraordinary real 
against the doctrines of Luther, caused 
six men and one woman to be burnt at 
Coventry, for teaching their children the 
Lord’s prayer, the ten commandments, and 
the apostle's creed, ui the vulgar tongue. 

Ijl'O. Charles, king of Spain, made 
emperor at the age of nineteen. Ho came 
over to England. 

Jmie 4. A famous interview between the 
kings of England and France, at Ardres, 
near the castle of Guisnes. A whole 
fortnight was consumed iu feats of arms 
and gay carousals. During six clays the 
kings and their associates tilted with spears 
pgainst 'all comers ; the tourney, with the 
broadsword on horseback, occupied two 
more , and the last w as occupied m fighting 
at the barriers on foot. The queens, with 
their ladies, attended the feats of the 
knights. 

1521. Henry writes a book against 
Luther, whereupon the pope gave him the 
title of Defender of the Faith. 

May 17. Wolsey procured Edward Staf- 
ford, duke of Buckingham, to be attainted 
and executed for high treason ; since his 
death, the place of high constable of Eng- 
land has never been conferred on any per- 
son, but upon particular occasions. 

This year muskets were invented. 

The Ladrone Isles discovered, and soon 
after the Philippines. 

Jug. A congress held at. Calais, where 
■Wolsey was appointed t<* act for the king 
as mediator, and was appointed lieutenant- 
general. 

Nov. 27. There was so great a dearth in 
England, that wheat <swas sold at twenty 
shillings a quarter. 
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The sea overflowed the dikes of Holland, 
drowned seventy-two villages, and above 
100*000 people. 

1522. On the death of Leo X., Wolsey 
■ought to be made pop#, but was disap- 
pointed ; and Adrian, cardinal of Tortosa, 
u elected. 

March, A war with France and Scotland 
commenced this year. 

The king raised money by a tax without 
a parliament ; the laity made him a loan 
of a tenth, and the clergy of a fourth. 
Wolsey required that every citizen of Lon- 
don worth £100 should certify on oath the 
real value of his property. The citizens 
remonstrated against this inquisition, and 
objected that the credit of many men was 
better than their substance* 

Aprit 15. Parliament met. chose Sir 
Thomas More their speaker, and granted, 
after a long demur, which the imperious- 
ness of Wolsey could hardly surmount, a 
supply for the war with France ; an army 
was sent over thither, commanded by the 
duke of Suffolk, which took some small 
places, and foraged the country almost as 
far as Paris. 

May 2b. The emperor Charles came a 
second time into England, landed at Dover, 
and was received with great honour and 
magnificence by Henry, June 6, who con- 
ducted him to Irtmdon. He continued in 
England till July 5, and was made knight 
of the garter: he appointed the earl of 
Surrey admiral of his fleet, who made a 
descent on the coast of France, and brought 
off' u rich booty. He lavished great boun- 
ties upon Cardinal Wolsey. 

Sept. 4. Wolsey was if second time 
disappointed of being made pope, on 
the death of Adrian ; ClemenUVll. was 
elected. 

Wolsey's legatine power was still con- 
tinued to him, and he was empowered by 
the new pope to suppress the lesser mo- 
nasteries, to enable him to found a college 
at Ipswich, and another at Oxford. 

The damask rose was firbt brought into 
England by Dr. Lmacre, the kings phy- 
sician. 

1523, The clergy granted the king one 
half of their aunual revenue, to be paid in 
five years. 

The college of physicians established. 

A war with France, the charges whereof 
amounted to 800,0004 

Sept. Wolsey caused the subsidy, pay- 
able m five years, to be paid at once. 

The citizens of London were greatly 
alarmed by almanac makers and astrono- 
mers, who pretended to foretell great rains 
and inundations. Many withdrew to the 
neighbouring hills, for fear of being 
drowned, among them Bolton, prior of 
St. BtMobtasw% who built a house at 


Harrow-on-the-hill, and retired thither 
Graving laid in provisions for two months. 

Luther wrote* 4m answer to Henry’s 
book. 

1524. Feb. 24. Battle of Pavia, in which 
the French king, Francis L, is taken 
prisoner by thi Imperialists, carried to 
Spain, and confined in the castle 0 f 
Madrid. f * • 

Henry engaged to^>ay the duke of Bour- 
bon 109,000 crowns a month, on condition 
of his entering Provence with an army. 

Aug. The pope granted Wolsey a bull, 
to suj^ress as many monasteries as he 
pleased, to the value of 3000 ducats a year, 
for the maintenance of his colleges. 

1525. Henry levied money without a 
parlimnlnt, which occasioned an insurrec- 
tion ; but it was suppressed without blood-, 
shed. 

So severe a frost, after great winds and 
rains, that many lost the use of their limbs, 

! and some perishetl j|rith cold. 

Divers things were imported into Eng-* 
land, whereupon this rhyme was made; 

, • 

u Turkeys, carps, hops, pippins and beer, 
Came" into England*all in one year/ 

June 18. Wolsey gave his palacg at 
Ilumpton Court to the king. 

Whitehall built by Cardinal Wolsey. 

Henry Fitzroy, natural son of Henry, 
created duke of Richmond and Somerset. 

The king following bis hawk, and leap- 
ing over a ditch with a pole, fell in uj>un 
his head, and had not one Edmund Moody, 
a footman, jumped in and raised up his 
head, which was stuck fast in the mud, he 
had been suffocated. , • # 

Francis Pkzarro, a Spaniard^dands in 
Peru, after which one of the ships returned 
to Spain by Jhe Cape of Good Hope. * 

1520. A bift brought into the Jjjfouse of 
Lords for the general manumission of bond- 
men* in England ; it was r<md thru# times 
in one day, and rejecter!. But what could * 
not at ouce be effected by a law, was gra- 
dually accomplished by humanity. 

Jan. 18. Henry made the pope a present 
of«3Q,000 ducats, and suppressed several 
little monasteries. 

March 18. The emperor released Francis 
from imprisonment, on condition .afrour- 
rendering part of his territories, andhis 
two sous as hostages for the performance 
of his engagements. 

1527. May 6. The duke of Bourbon, 
at the head of a mixed army of French, 
Spanish and Italian adventurers, assaults 
jjRome ; the duke is killed in mounting 0 
ladder, but Rome is taken, and the city, 
during five days, abandoned to a licen- 
tious and infuriate soldiery; above 50(H) 
are killed, and the soldiers got Above 
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1,000.000 of dtmUf txfi * much greater) 

July.' was sent to the court of 

France with a, splendid retinue, to negotiate 
a neace ; he bore the title of vitar-ge- 
nefah f f 

ttitw. The plague raged greatly in 
France and Germany, aSdid the sweating 
sickness in England. «* *« 

l $fcte king, having fallen in love with the 
accomplished Anne Bokyn, entertains 
scruples as to the lawfulness of his mar- 
riage with the infanta Catherine his 
brother Arthurs widow, and endeavoured 
to obtain a divorce by a dispensation from 
the pope. All the bit- Hops Of England, 
except Fishery declared the marriage un- 
lawful. The king, in a public a&ttemhly of 
3ords and judges at his palace, declared 
the reason of his divorcing the queen v^as 
to establish the succession of the crown in 
a right and undoubted Ike, and that he 
wfculy respected Catherfcie. 

» Monasteries suppressed to endgw King's 
colleger at Cambridge and Eton, 

» A bull wasprocurfd for uniiing the lesser 
monasteries to th** greater ; and another 
for converting some of the larger monas- 
teries into cathedral churches, and erecting 
new 1>i shop rics. 

14*29. The name of Protestants began. 
Queen Catherine appealed to Home. 

The king, in a progress into Sussex, 
met with l)r. Cramner, lor whom he en- 
tertained a great esteem. 

Oct* 9. Cardinal Wolsey was indicted 
upou the statute of premuni re, and w as 
put out of the protection of the law. The 
great seal was^aken from him, and given 
to Sir Thomas Mofe, and the cardinal was 
ordered to withdraw to Winchester. 

3. Parliament met and passed se- 
veral Laws, one of which WS& an act ex- 
empting^the king front paying the several 
sums he had borrowed. W^olscVs ^ffair 
Was brought fbrward ; ThmOa* Cromwell 
spoke for him in the House of Commons, 
and cleared him of the impeachment of 
high treason. 

1530. The parliament the! and passed 
several bills for the reformation of the 

toe king granted Wolsey a general 
For all Ins offences, and ordered him 



to his archbishopric of York. 

« »v‘ palace of St. dames built 
Jtfpv, Wolsey suddenly arrested at Ca- 
wmdp a^d charged with high treason ; he 
died at ii^icester, oh his road to Loudon, 
dhe mb. After hii death, the king aban- 
doned himself with less restraint to his 
uagoveritahfe ah d iangubaty passions, 
The find potwfe of watch made. 
Secretary of «tafe*h J8ie instituted. 

531. May 30. Hemy Seht several lords 


to press the queen to consent 

lmt she persisted in appealing to Rom*. 

Several foreign universities declared the 

king's marriage with his brother** widow 

void. 

The clergy were adjudged to have in- 
curred a promunire, Iff applying to the see 
of Rome, and submitting lo the legation 
power, contrary to the statute of provisos* j 
but upon their submission, and advancing 
the king 10^,0004, they were pardoned ; 
the province of Canterbury and the pro- 
vince of York advanced 19,0007. in their 
petition, they styled Henry, protector and 
supreme head of the church and clergy of 
England. The laity also received a pardon 
for the same offence. 

Jtt/y 14. The king separated himself 
from Queen Catherine, anrl never again 
saw her ; she withdrew to Ampthill* 

The laws against heresy were put in exe- 
cution, and several Protestants burnt. 

15:52. A statute against paying annats, 
or first-fruits, to the pope, and ior conse- 
crating bishops, though bulls were denied 
at Rome. 

Frh. lf». Richard Rouse, a cook in the 
bishop of Rochester's kitchen, poisoned 
the soup, which caused the death of seve- 
ral persons. An act passed, (repealed 
1 Rrlw. YI.> declaring poisoning treason, 
and tho punishment to be killing to death. 
This punishment was inflicted on Rouse 
soon after in ftmithfield. 

April. The commons addressed the king 
to redress the grievances occasioned by the 
clergy. 

Henry was cited to appear at Rome to 
answer Queen featherings appeal, or send 
a proxy* but he refused both. 

May rti. Sir Thomas More resigned the 
office of lord chancellor, and was succeeded 
by Lord Audley. 

An epidemical di sorrier broke out. 

Six new bishoprics were enacted on the 
suppression of some momisterics. 

Sept. 1. Anne Boloyn marie marchioness 
of Pembroke, With a pension of 10004 a- 
y ea: , payable out of tile ecclesiastical re- 
venues of the bishopric of Dui ham. 

Oct. 11. The king visited France in 
company with Anne Bokyn, and agreed to 
a new treaty with the French king. 

A otf. 14. The king returned from France 
with Anne Bokyn, who was the second 
daughter of Sir Thoma* Bokyn, who had 
sprung from a lord mayor of Loudon, 
whose descendants had married into seve- 
ral noble families. 

1533. Jam. 25, Five yfe*r* had elapsed 
since the king had first solicited a divorce, 
three since he had begun to cohabit with 
Anne Bokyn j the reason of his pktkttce 
hns been ascribed to tilt mfemklRy of 
Anne, but now being pregnant, lilaty, on 
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tbii day, w&M privately married to her piiahed Sir Thomip More executed wader 
, in 4 putkb at me Western end of the pa- 4 the tyrannical ae|>hkh made it treason 
tee of WhitehaH. "to do any thing by writing pi«ct which 

Henry ordered Queen Catherine to be was to the elan#** diatmbance, or preju- 
Otded only princess dowager of Wales. dice of the marriage with the, Lady Anne, 
Dr. Creamer made av&bishop of Con- or to the disherison or disturbance of the 
terhnry. * kiug’a heirs by her/ 1 Ho was the girst 

May 23. The dftnvocatiott declare the Englishman vmo signalised himself as an 
king's marriage with Queen Catherine void, orator,, the first writer of a work which is 
The archbishop pronounced the sentence still intelligible, a«i 1 probably the first lay 
of divorce, and the king’s marriage with chancellor of England. 

Anne Botayn was confirmed i the pope after- The king, being excommunicated by the 

wards annulled the archbishop's sentence, pope, determined to suppress the monas- 
Currants, or Corinthian grapes, first terie^ and ordered a severe visitation of 
planted in England, brought from the isle them* 

of Zante, belonging to Venice ; the musk Brass cannon first cast in England, by 
rose, and several sorts of plums from John Owen. 

Italy, were brought and planted by Lord Oct % Thomas Cromw^i, who had he- 
CromWelL coifie the king's chief minister, was made 

J&34. Jan, A statute passed whereby vicar general, and visited all the church#* 
the wing was empowered to name thirty-two and monasteries in England. Several mo- 
commisnioners to reform the canons. uaxteries surrender their charters to the 

April, Cromwell appointed chancellor of king. # 

the exchequer, who, with Cranmer. Sir 1536. All monasteries Tinder 200/. ^gr 
Thomas More, and the dukes of Norfolk annum arc given to the king by act of par- 
ttnd Suffolk, supported the Reformation, liamettt^ whereby 376 were suppressed 
but they met With a strong party Against Bishop Burnet observes, that ftie report 
them. of the visitation of those houses is hud:* 

The parliament throw off all subjection yet he saw an extract of it, concerning 144 
to the see of Rome, upon receiving the houses, which contained abominations in 
sentence against Henry ; the con- them equal to any that were m Sojlom. The 
vocation rtcJjue their submission to the yearly amount of those lesser monasteries 
king's authority, and abolish Peter-pencc. was 32,000/. per annum. 

April 20. Khr.abeth Barton, called the Tindal, who translated the bible, was 
Holy Maid of Kent, and five others, burnt us an heretic, at Geneva, 
her accomplices, executed tor treason. She Wales united and incorporated with 
was afflicted with hysterical fits, and pre- England by act of parliament, 
tended to foretell the king's death, if he The bible printed in English, 

proceeded in the divorce. Her delusions Jan. 29, Queen Catherine died in the 

Were Countenanced by Bishojvs Fisher ami 50th year of her age. at KunboltOn. 
Warham, and even the learned % Sir Thomas Henry was jcakmw of 1 Queen .Anno, 

More. whom he caused to be eondertflhid by her 

An#, Tin dal's translation of the bible peers, for high treason, in procuring her 
burnt, brother and four others to he with her. 

Abo. Parliament enacted. that the king She confessed a pre-contract wish the earl 
is supreme hi *d jf the church iff England, of Northumberland, anil either on account 
and gave him the first-fruits and tenths. of that, or the canonical cause ari4tng from 
A W. 3. An act passed debarring persons the king’s connexion with her sister, she was 
accused of treason the benefit of sanctuary ; divorced by Archbishop Crammer* sen- 
an oath, concerning the succession, to be fence, 

token by sill persons. # /*W». 4. Parliament met and abolished 

1535. Several monks and twenty-five every thing relative to the pope's power, 
other persons that opposed the kmg were A* new Court of Augmentations of the 
executed, king's revenues erected. 

Henry endeavoured to persuade the king A great many saints’ holidays Washed 
of Scotland to renounce the jHipe, and de- by royal proclamation* as favourable to 
tnsnded kn interview, which James refused, idleness aud riot 
May 8. Henry commanded all persons at April 14. Parliament was dissolved, after 
COutttocut their hair short; he showed having continued six years, 
the example, and began to wear his beard Map 1ft. Queen Anue executed ip the 
knotted, and was no more shaved. Tower ; the kmg exulting!) dressed himself 

June 22. Bishop Fisher, a homed nn* in white on this day. and next morning 
able, Jhrt rather Credulous prelate, executed was married to Jana Seymour, who had 
for nfiiprision of treason, m not taking the been maid to the queen, 
oath dt tectwnkm. The Princess Mary was compelled to ar* 

July 7. The most learned and accom- knowledge the king’s supremacy ; and that 
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the king** marriage, with her mother was i religious house*/ according to their*raok, 
incestuous And uniaaytpk J on condition that they should cease as mm 

June , X bo new parliament met, and as they obtained church preferment of 
passed dlpses^nf attain^r against Anne equal value. The pope absolved the king's 
Boleyn, o&ilen&cted that both the divorces subjects from pheir allegiance, decreed 
were legal, and the issue of both marriages him to be deposed, invited all Christian 
ilbsgitimate, and incapable of inheriting princes to make war upon him, and ex- 
the crown. , * communicate^ him. ** 

* An act passed, giving the king full Leaden pipes for the conveyance of wa- 
power to declare the eucce^tion to the ter invented by Robert Brook, 

crown, * 1539. Six articles of religion were esta- 

Reginald Pole distinguished himself, and Wished by act of parliament, of which a 
Wrote a hook, entitled “ Concerning Kccle* belief in tr an substantiation was one, and for 
siastieal Union , >f in which he treated the denying which, Lambert, a priest and 
Iting with much severity; Henry stripped schoolmaster in London, was burnt. Cran- 
ium of his dignities, and wreaked his re- mer, Taylor, and Barnes, who brought 
venge on Pole’s family. him to the stake, afterwards suffered, for 

Henry proposed several articles jor the the same doctrines, nearly the same pu- 
house of convocation to debate upon.* nishment, 

* The king was cited to a council at The king visited the sea coasts, and or- 

Mantua, called by the emperor and pope, dart'd several forts to be built, in parimnilar 
which he protested against. Dover Pier. 

The estates belonging tq religious houses April 15. Parliament met, and made 

jpire sold to the noUuity; land at twenty a different appearance from former occa- 
vean*, buildings at fifteen years’ purchase, sums, the parliamentary abbots not having 
July. The parliament was pforogued, been summoned. For several centuries 
after a session of forty days. the spiritual peers had been more in num- 

A rebellion in Yorkshire ; the rebels, her thau the temporal peers in the House 
headed by Robert Ask. took York and of Lords. Now there were forty temporal, 
Hull; the duke of Norfolk marched and only twenty spiritual peers assembled ; 
against them, but upon being pardoned more than one half of the spiritual peers 
they dispersed. having been excluded by the dissolution of 

The suppressing the monasteries occa- the religious houses, 
sioned an insurrection in the north. Parliament confirmed whatever the king 

The bishops at this time were divided pleased in matters of religion, they also 
into two parties ; one of which, with (’ran- granted hun a tenth and two fUteenths, 
mer and Latimer at its head, inclined to- The clergy iu convocation granted the 
ward reformation, though professing to be of king a subsidy. 

no denomination of Protestants ; the other, July 29. A statute was made confirming 
led by Gardiner and Lee, leant to papacy, the seizures an# surrenders of the abbeys; 

1537. The m%ltit*de disjierse upon offers and in which it is provided, that ** all 

of pardoU and the Lords Hussey and monasteries, or other religious houses, dis- 
iJ&rcy were executed in June, with some of solved, suppressed, surrendered, or by any 
the great abbots, # • means come to his highness, shall be 

Oct. li. Queen Jane was brought to vested in him, lus heirs and successors for 
bed. of Prince Kdward ; the cpieen died ever/’ Bat the vast possessions so vested 
two day! after her delivery, an# was buried in the crown were soon lost by wasteful 
in the choir, at Windsor, on the 15th. grants and alienations ; and no substantial 

The bibie, being translated and printed national advantage was derived from that 
in English, was ordered to be set up in great revolution, by which, in five years, a 
churches, at the joint expense of the in* fifth or a fourth part of the landed pro- 
cumbent and his parishioners. Another j>erfy of England and W ales had been con- 
work, published under the authority of the fiscated. 

king, was “The Goodly and Pious Insritu- 1540. Jim. f». The king married Anne, 
tions Christian Man,” subscribed by sister of the duke of Cleves, by proxy; but 
the bishops, and comprising an exposition being disgusted with her person, on her ar- 
©f orthodox doctrines, was ordered. rival, never consummated the marriage. 

1538. Henry ordered the report of the Jant 15. Cromwell was attainted of high 

last visitation to be published. treason, without being heard, and beheaded 

During this year twenty-one monasteries on Tower-hill the 28th of July, 
were suppressed. Many of the greater mo- In this session the order gf the knights 
nasteries surrendered their charters, and the Jof St. John of Jerusalem was suppressed, 
king seized Thomas-a-Beckct’s rich shrine ; a.ul all their effects in England and Ire- 
he converted it to hxs own use, and caused land were confiscated for the use ©f the 
his bones to be burnt. Pensions were king, who allotted 3000/. per annum for 
granted to the members of the dissolved their maintenance. 
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/Lord Hungerfotd was attainted and era- Ifcc. The kinMpgtatd Scotland, and 
anted far keeping an heretical chaplain. defeated the Scot* 3 $ Solway Mom. 

Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniard, founded A great mortality, tyid so groat ^drought 

the order of Jesuits, by virtue of a bull of that small mere mere dried up ; WThames 
Pool HI., dated September 27, 1540. was so shallow, that the salt wafer flowed 
Cherries were this year first planted in above London bridge. 

Rent, where an orchard of thirty-two acres 1543* Three Protestants burnt at Wind* 
produced a thousand pounds. Apricots tor, at the instigation of Gardiner, 
were brought here by Henry’! gardener. July 12. The king married Lady Ca- 
Juiy. Archbishop Cranmer and the con- tberine Parr % *widow of Lord Latimer ; a 
vocation divorced the king from Anne of virgin hardly daring to trust to his con- 
claves, on pretence that the king’s internal struction of the act he had procured con- 
free consent was wanting at the marriage, cermng their innocence, 
and that he had never consummated the Dec. 13. The better sort of people only 
marriage ; the parliament passed 1 an act, are allowed the use of bihles. 
confirming the judgment of the convoca- This year mortars and cannons were cast 
tion, which received the royal assent on the in iron, the first that were ever made in 
24th of July. She was allotted an estate England, at Buckstead, in Sussex, 
of 3000/. per annum, and lived for sixteen 1 544? The king's title settled by parka- 
years after in England, with the title of meat, as King of England, France, an<l 
Pr mCtes* Anne of Cleves. Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and Su- 

Afl act passed, declaring ail marriages preme Head of the Churches of England 
valid, notwithstanding any pre-contract, and Ireland. 

not actually consummated. An act w as pasSedto limit the jurisdiction 

Aug. 8. The king married Lady Cathe- of the ecclesiastical courts, 
line Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, The parliament declared the king clear of 
and cousin-german of Aune Boleyn. all debts. • * 

1541. The king declared all heretics, Sept. Henry commenced war with France 

whether Papists or Protestants, who re- and took Boulogne, which he entered public 
jected his exposit iou of faith. ly , i n spite of his huge and distempered body, 

April. An insurrection happened in *' arjned at alt points, on a great pou* ser/ 
Yorkshire, which was soon suppressed. Prior to this expedition, prayers and pro- 
The countess of Salisbury, mother of cessions were made as usual for its success j 
Cardinal Pole, being a prisoner in the but Cranmer embraced the opportunity to 
Tower, was executed, being thought too convince the king, that the people would join 
nearly related to the house of York. in these prayers with greater fervency if 

Dancing by cinque paces introduced into they were in English, than they could do 
England from Italy. in an unknown tongue. With Henry’s 

1542. Queen Catherine Howard was permission the archbishop composed a 
accused by Archbishop Cranmer, of incon- number of prayers in English, which were 
tmcnce, by the information of one Lasceiles, commanded to be used i* all churches, 
attainted of high treason by ast of par- About the same time various superstitious 
Uament. without being brought to a trial, ceremonies were abolished, as watching and 
ami beheaded in the Tower, February 14. ringing bcljy all night on the vigil of 
Slu» confessed her guilt with Derham, AU-hallowa, the covering of ungges and 
Maanock. and Culpepper. Ihgham was the cross with veils during Lent, and the 
hangi'd, Manno.U got off by giving up his kneeling or*creeping to thy cross mi Palm 
estates, and the other was sentenced to Sunday, or any other time. 

pt rjiciual imprisonment. Lady Rochford Pistols were first used by the horse this 
was executed on the same day us an ac. year. 

complice in the queen’s dissoluteness. The dauphin marched against Henry at 

It was declared by statute to be high the head of 40,000 men, upon which Henry 
treason not to discover a queen’s inconti- retired to Calais. 

nencc : and to be high treason in any one Sept. 30. The king returned and forti 
to marry the king, if not a virgin. fied Portsmouth, Dover, and Gravesend. 

Ireland erected into a kingdom, by the The king reformed the public offices, and 

parliament of Ireland? confirmed by an put out a form of profession in English, 
act of the English parliament, and the 1545, Jan. France attempted an invo- 
king thereupon took the title of king of siou, and fitted out 210 sail of ships; they 
Ireland. met the English fleet ofl 00 sail in the Chan^ 

Henry revived his pretensions to the nel and engaged ; the night parted them, 
eovereurnty of Scotland; he gave the com- j font the French lost many of their ships, 
mod of his forces to the duke of Norfolk, Aon. 23. Parliament met and granted 
who routed the Scotch army and took many the king a subsidy, also the bawls of the 
prisons, also 24 pieces of ordnance, suppressed colleges end hospitals. 
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Dec* 13. Comusil of jJJTrtjnt opened* 

Dec* 84. The kJ%4rimt to & house of, 
* or ^ 8 * speech, and then dis- 
missed .H8 m« € 

1546* fH. tSi Martin Luther died, aged 
. sixty-three. 

'Ambassadors arrived from France, and 
began to negociate about migion, and pur- 
posed; to abolish the mass. 

Cardinal Beaton p^peecufyl the Scots, 
end caused several persons to be burnt on 
account of religion} soon after the car- 
dinal was murdered. | 

Henry continued impartially to perse- 
cute the Lutherans as heretics, and the 
Papists as traitors. He had become so 
unwieldy, that he Could not be moved 
without machinery. His breathipg was 
difficult, and the signature of his riatrtb be- 
came too heavy a task for his feeble and 
overloaded hands. Stamps, with his ini- 
tials, were affixed to public instruments re- 
quiring hia signature. An ulcer on the 
jig subjected him to gseat pain, and ren- 
dered him offensive to his attendants. 

* Dec, 12. The duke of Norfolk* and his 


# eon, thePearl of Suney, sent to the Tower. 

The king restored the two universities of 
Oxford and Cambrfdge to their estates and 
privileges. 

The pjiblic stews, in Southwark, Sup- 
pressed, which were before allowed by the 
state. 

One William Foxtey fell asleep, and 
never awoke for fourteen days and nights, 
he lived forty-one years afterwards. 

Dec, 30, Henry made his will, and ap- 
pointed thirteen lord* his executors. 

1647. Jan, 10* The earl of Surrey were 
executed for high treason, ami his father, 
the duke of Ndrtolb, was attainted without 
being heitd ; but the king dying the night 
before his execution was appointed, ha was 
saviB* m € 

in a convocation, all canons, laws and 
Usages against the marriage of priests were 
annuli#!, and likewise all vow# of celibacy : 
and it was resolved to administer the com- 
munion in both kinds, which the parlia- 
ment confirmed. 

The council ordered a suppression of 
Images ; GaTdiner was imprisoned for de- 
fending popery, and all his papers secured. 

Jan. 28. Henry died in the fifty -sixth 
yeatVtMu* age, and the thirty-eighth year 
of his reign, and was buried at Windsor, 
where he founded a college for thirteen 
poor knights and two priests. In place of 
the religious houses, he founded, out of a 
part of their revenue*, the six bishoprics of 
Westminster, Oxford, Peterborough, Bris- 
tol, Cheater and Gloucester ; he founded* 
Trinity College, in Cambridge, and 
Christ’s Hospital, hi London, and re- 
ibunded Christ’s Gcdteg »f> Oxford* 


The king, being empowered to limit the 
succession of the crown by act of parlia- 
ment, settled it on the issue of his sitter 
Mary, by Charles Brandon, duke of Suf- 
folk, in case hi# two daughters! Mary and 
Elizabeth, died without issue, to the exclu- 
sion of Margaret, his eldest sister, who had 
married James V*, Kteg of Scots. 

Kina’* issue. 

Ho had by the infanta, Catherine, two 
sons, Henry, and another son not named, 
who died young, and one daughter, named 
Mary, afterwards queen of England. 

A son was born at the end of the year 
1514, who died on infant, also a daughter. 

He had by his second wife, Anne Bo- 
ley u, the Princess Elizabeth,* afterwards 
queen of England ; also a still-born son* 

He had by his third wife, the LadyJaue 
Seymour, one only child, named Edward, 
who succeeded him on the throne. 

By his other three wives be left no issue. 

He bad one natural son, Henry Fitaroy, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Blount} 
he died at the age of eighteen, after being 
created duke of Richmond, to the great re- 
gret of the king. By the other mistress, 
Mary Boleyn, the elder sister of the unfor- 
tunate queen of that name, he bad no 
issue. 

STATUTES AND TAXES IN TttlS ftElON. 

1 and 2 Henry. Directing prosecutions 
cm penal statutes to be commenced within 
three years after the offence committed. 

4 Henry. Two-fifteenths and four de- 
mies granted by parliament, together 
with a poh-tttxv whereby a duke was to 
pay ten mark*, an earl five pounds, a baron 
lour pounds, a knight four marks, every 
one worth bOf)/. in good*, four marks, and 
others after that rate down to those who 
had forty shillings per annum, and every 
other per*pn of fifteen years of age was to 
pay four pence. 

7 Henry. Enacted that the members 
of the bouse of commons absenting them- 
selves from parliament, without leave of the 
speaker, should lose their wages* 

1 4 and 15 Henry, The parliament 
granted the king two shillings in the pound 
on every estate upward* of twenty pounds 
per annum, and cm estates from twenty 
pounds to forty shillings per annum! one 
shilling, and every other person to pay 
tour pence ft head within two years* The 
clergy in proportion gave double what the 
laity had given, half their revenue for five 
years. 

An act passed empowering all those who 
should attend the king in his wars, to dis- 
pose of their lands by will, without paying 
a fine for alienation* 
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Art act for establishing a college of phy- 1 An act granting annates and tenths to 
stcians in ^London* . the crow'll 

An act dispensing with the marriage of An act appointing twenty.ffc great 
the sis clerks in cwrccry. towns to bo to sees of suffragan bishops* 

Iff Henry. Wolsey attempted, by com- 27 Henry, cap. 4. Pirates shall be tried 
mission, to make the people pay a sixth according to the course of to common 
of every man’s substartHe in plate or money, law. 9 

but was opposed, for which Henry blamed Cap. 10. Uses are transferred into pos- 
him much. session. A woman shall not have both a 

22 Henry, cap. 5. Justices of peace ero- jointure and (lower, hut may refuse a join- 
powered to tax their Several comities for ture made after marriage. 

the repair of bridges. Cap. 18. Deeds of bargain and sale must 

Cap. 9. Poisoning made high treason. be enrolled. 

Cap. 10. An act for the expulsion of Cajf 25 directs how counties shall be 
Gipsies, who are described in the preamble charged for the relief of the poor 
* as an outlapding people, calling them- 28 Henry. Clergymen shall be resi- 
sehes Egyptians, Using no craft or feat of dent on their livings, 
merchandise, but going from shire to shire, Exacted that AV ales shmftd bo governed 
deceiving the people by subtle arts of pal- by the laws of England, and that th^ 
mistry, and committing heinous felonies YVolsh counties , should be divided into 
and robberies.’* hundreds. 

23 Henry, cap. 2. Justices empowered An act for suppressing the lesser rooms- 

to tax their counties towards building of tones, whose revalues did not amount to 
jails. 200/. per annum. 

Cap, 10. Assurance* of lands in mori- An ai* for erecting to Court of Aug-* 
main to the use of churches, chapels, See. mentations, to take qpxe of the severitws 
declared voM. arising from to suppressed monasteries. 

Cap, 15, Costs given to the defendant, An act empowering* to king to declare 
where the plaintiff is nonsuited. the succession of to crown by h»» letters 

24 Henry. K fifteenth granted to the patent, or last will. # • 

king, tow ardr In* charges m erecting fur- An act for extinguishing to pope’s no- 
tifications against .Scotland. thority, and declaring that whoever should 

24 and 25 Henry. An act was made for maintain it, should incur a premunire. 
settling the price of meat, namely, beef and Au act obliging incumbents to reside on 
pork at a halfpenny per pound, and veal at their livings. 

three farthings. Declared to lie high treason to many any 

An act indemnifying persons for killing person nearly allied to the crown, without 
highwaymen and housebreakers. the king*# licence. 

An act prohibiting all .4ppcfils to Rome, Enacted that French wine should be sold 

and that all person* procuring or executing at two-pence a quartern d#swck at three- 
any process or censures from Rotne, should pence a quart. -» 

incur a premunire. 31 Henry. An act confirming the sur- 

Cap. 3. Clergy is taken away from pri- renders of # tJie larger monasteries tb the 
soners standing raalr, or challenging more crown. 9 

of to jurors than the law allow* Au act enforcing to six bloody articles, 

Cap. 6. Clergy taken away from sodom- as they wtffe called, nattily, 1. sthe be- 
lles. lief of transubstantiation : 2. a declaration 

An act prohibiting to payment of the that the communion in Inith kinds was not 
first-fruits of bishoprics to Home, and di- necessary ; 3. that it was not lawful for 
recting the manner of electing and conse- priests to many ; 4. that vows of chastity 
crating bishop particularly that bishops t^ere not to be broken; 5. that private 
shall be elected on to king's congl* cTlArr, masses were profitable, and 6\ that auricular 
and consecrated without applying to Rome, confession was necessary. If any persons 
An act prohibiting Peter pence and all held opinions contrary to any of these arti- 
other payments to the see of Rome. cles, they were to be adjudged heretic.*, and 

Art Set empowering the archbishop of burnt, and forfeit all their lands and goods, 
Canterbury to grant licences, dispensations, as in high treason, 
faculties, Ac, Which used to be granted by Enacted, that to king's proclamations 
the see of Rome. shall be of the same force as acts of pat- 

Knacted that none shall marry within fiament . except in cases of private right, 
to levitical degrees. • An net empowering the king to erect new 

r An act declaring to king to only su~ bishoprics. 

prenm head of to church of England, and An act settling the precedency Of the 
empowering him to visit, tedress, and re- peers and great officers of state; whereby 
form all errors, heresies, artd offences. Cromwell, the king’s vicegerent, was ap- 
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V^' 

pointed to takeprecedence oC the archbishop lands every Englishman paid eight pence 
of Canterbury, and all other peers that were i in the pound, from twenty shillings to five 
not of the royal family. pounds ; from five pounds to ten pounds, 

A subsidy of two shillings in the pound sixteen pence in the pound ; and from ten 
on lands, and twelve pence in the pound pounds to twenty pounds, two shillings in 
oiygoods with four-fifteenth^ were granted the pound ; ana from twenty ponnda and 
towards the king's chargesgn making hul- upwards, three shillings in the pound; fo- 
waxks. reigners double. 

31 Henry, cap. 1. .ToiM-tenants and An act permitting the bible to be read 
tenants in common aempeUable to make in private houses* 

partition. Enacted that none of the clergy should 

Cap. 10. The precedency of the peers is he burnt for heresy till the third offence, 
settled. and that the laity should suffer only impri- 

32 Henry, cap. 1. and 33 Henry, sap. 5. sonmentand loss of goods. 

The subject is enabled to dispose of his An act declaring the king’s title to be 
lands by will. King of England. France and Ireland, 

Cap. 7. A remedy is given for the re- Defender of the Faith, and Supreme Head 
covery of tithesWn the spiritual courll # of the Churches of England and Ireland. 

Cap. 36. Fines levied by tenant in tail, An act empowering the king to defraud 
Jhall bar the heirs of his body. his creditors, and where any of them had 

An act to dissolve the king’s marriage received their money, to oblige them to re* 
with the Princess Anne of Cleves, because pay it back into the exchequer, 
he did “ not inwardly consent to it.** 37 Henry. All colleges, free chapels. 

An act declaring th&t the breaking a chantries, hospitals, and fraternities, with 
4 row of chastity should not be capital. their lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 

An agt that whatever the king’s com- granted to the crown. 

• missioners should tTetemiine, concerning Two shillings and eight pence in the 
the doctrines or ceremonies of the church, pound granted on goodB, and four shillings 
should be obeyed on pain of death. in the pound on lands, to he paid in two 

An act granting the king one-tenth and years, and the clergy gave two shillings in 
two-filteeflths. the pound for two years. 

An act for the attainder of Cromwell, the 3« Henry. Thu king seized the church* 
vicegerent. plate and ornaments, and extorted another 

33 Henry, A penalty is inflicted on benevolence. 

those who defraud others by false tokens, An act for attainting the duke of Nor- 
or counterfeit letters. folk of high treason. 

Cap. 13. The county and city of Ches- There were several other acts passed in 
ter are first empowered to send members this reign that deserve to be remembered, 
to parliament. particularly ^ 

Cap. 24. More* sV^lU be justice of assize 4 Henry, cap. 2, whereby thieves andmur- 
in the coifpty where he was boru, or doth derers are excluded the benefit of clergy, 
inhabit, on pain of forfeiting 100/. 21 Henry, cap. 4. The administering 

34*md 35 Henry, cap. 26, directs that executors are empowered to sell lands de- 
knights, citizens and burgesM be chosen vised to be sold- 

and sent* to parliament from the shires, Cap. 6. Jfortumes arc ascertained, and 
cities, ^pd burghs of Wales.# This was enacted that none exceed ten shillings, 
the first introduction of parliamentary re- Cap. 7. It is made felony in a servant to 
presentation into the principality, and by embezzle his master’s goods to the value of 
it and the preceding act relative to Ches- forty shillings. 

ter, an addition of thirty members was Cap. 11. Stolen goods shall be restored 
made to the house of commons. „ to the owner, on the conviction pf a felon. 

Aft act for erecting Ireland into a kingdom. Cap. 13, Clergymen are prohibited to 

An act for annulling the local statutes of trade, or hold a farm, and the number of 
all colleges and hospitals. noblemen’s chaplains limited. 

35 Homy* enacted, that persons pos- riches of the kino. 

sewed of goods of the value of twenty It was the general opinion that Henry 
shillings and upwards to five pounds way the richest king in Europe; but his 
should pay four pence in the pound ; from wars revealed the inexplicable secret of his 
five to ten pounds eight pence m the pound ; poverty. The vast treasures he collected 
from ten to twenty pounds, sixteen pence from the religious houses, and the e flor- 
in the pound ; ana all who possessed above mom sums he raised by th£ sale of their 
the value of twenty pounds, two shillings property, seemed to have been absorbed in 
in the pound ; ana all foreigners double; some invisible abyss. Among other exp- 
and the clergy granted six shillings in the dients to supply his necessities, he re- 
pound to be paid in three years; and for sorted to the pernicious one of adulterating 







the coin, by which,while ha defrauded the 
public, he created numberless embarrass* 
jientain the Way of trade, and involved his 
successors In inextricable difficulties. At his 
accession, the ounce of gold and the pound 
of silver were each wo^h forty shillings ,* 
having raised them b^juccessive proclama- 
tions to forty-four, forty-five, aud forty- 
eight shillings, he issued a new coinage 
with a considerable quantity of alloy, and 
contrived at the same time to obtain pos- 
session of the old money, by offering a pre- 
mium to those who would bring if to the 
mint. The consequence was, that his suc- 
cessors found themselves compelled to lower 
the nominal value of hia shillings, first 
from twelve-pence to nine-pence, and then 
to sixpence, and finally to withdraw them 
from circulation.— 6. Ling. Hist. 451, 

It is estimated that oue-fourth or one- 
fifth of the lauded property of the king- 
dom changed hands by the dissolution of 
the religious houses. As soon as an abbey 
was surrendered, the commissioners broke 
its seal and assigned pensions to the mem- 
bers. The plate ami jewels were reserved 
for the kiug ; the furniture aud goods were 
sold, and the money paid into the Augmen- 
tation Office. The abbot's lodgings and 
the o rfices were left standing, for the con- 
venience of 'h. next occupant. The 
church, cloisters, and apartments for the 
monks were stripped of the lead and every 
saleable article, and then left to fall in 
ruins. The proceeds of this vast confisca- 
tion, m lieu of being applied to objects of 
public utility, became gradually the pro- 
perty of courtiers and others by gilt, sale, 
and exchange. * 

No complete return of the total revenues 
of the religious houses has ever When given. 
Of 388, we have no estimate of income. 
Many of the chantries, hospitals for the 
entertainment of pilgrims, and gilds of lay 
brethren, wen not seized till theaext reign. 
The total min.oer of religious houses has 
been stated at 1041, and the only portion 
of which we have an authentic return of 
revenue are the following : — 

Houses. Order . Revenues. 

186 , Benedictines • . 015,879 14 0 

20 . Oluniacs .... 4,972 9 2$ 

0 » Carthusians . . . 2,947 15 4£ 

HI l . Cistercians . . . 18,691 12 fi 

173 . Austins 33,027 1 11 

32 . Pretnou *tr ate nsi ons 4,807 14 1 

25 . Giibertins « . . . 2,421 13 «9 

3 . Fontevrand Nuns . 825 8 

3 . Minoresses . . . * 548 10 6 

1 . Bridget^ines . . . 1,731 8 9} 

2 . Bonhomrnes • . . **59 8 5j 

Knights Hospitallers 5,394 6 5| 

Friars ...... 809 11 8£ 


9 If the revenues of the houses not re- 
turned were proportionate to these, and the 
relative value of fnbney he considered we 
mu«t be convinced of the vast wealth of 
the monastic orders* But these returns of 
income were oqly the reserved, rents, with- 
out including tne tithes of appropriations, 
fines, heriots, renewals, deodands, 8cc., which 
probably antfunte^ to twice as much. 
Upon good authority, it has been stated, 
that the clergy were proprietors of seven 
tenths of the whole kingdom, and out of 
the three remaining tenths then left to the 
king, lords, and commons, were the four 
numerous orders of Mendicants to be main- 
tained, against whom no gate could be shut, 
to whopi no provision coqld be denied, 
and •From whom no secret could be. con- 
cealed. » 

a.d. 1485 to 1547. 

MiAttNirm AND SClITHCU. 

The schoolmen surd bible divines of a 
former period had fallen greatly in public 
estimatidh, and their barbarous jargon. * 
unintelligible subtiltiss, endless Sermon- 
ising, and voluminous works, begun to be 
neglected and despised.* One great cause 
of this revolution was an increased taste for 
classical learning. Latin and Gr^eknvtre 
now studied with avidity, and to speak 
and write them, especially the former, with 
elegance and purity, was considered a 
valuable accomplishment, to which persons 
of high rank and of both sexes aspired. 
The greatest scholars of the age, as Eras- 
mus, Linacer, Cheka, and others, exerted 
themselves to promote classical education, 
and for that purpose did not disdain to 
spend their time m cCffiDpotiug rudiments, 
grammars, colloquies, and vocabularies. 
Even Henry VIII, and his great minister. 
Cardinal Wtfi^sey, stooped to he the re- 
ceptors of youth in their favourite Latin. 
The king is said to have written an Intro- 
duction to •Grammar, and the Ardinal 
composed a code of instructions to be ob- 
served by the masters in the school he 
founded at Ipswich, his native town. The 
cardinal had been a schoolmaster, aud 
w%s well qualified for giving these instruc- 
tions, which are equally full and judicious. 

The teaching of Greek was lor a long 
time stoutly opposed by the monks and the 
academicians of the universities. Many, 
both of the secular and regular clergy, 
railed against the Greek New Testament 
of Erasmus, as an impious and dangerous 
hook. At Oxford they were divided into 
factions ; cme assuming the name of 
^Greeks, the other of Trojans. As the Tro- 
jans were the most numerous, they were 
the most insolent. When a poor Greek 
appeared in the street, or in any public 
place, he was attacked by the Trojans with 
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luwe*, tanaty, and Insnlu of all kinds, poverty is the art of medicine, which of 
But the triumphs of the Trojans were of all arts is the moat remote from mepdte 
slrnrt duration, Henqp VIII. and Wolsey city.” * r ‘ 

having «8pous«Mrthe cause of the The usual eonse^umices of mmsmm 

Greeks* tibeir numbers, their credit, and manifested themselves, and about thirty 
daily increased, the Greek years after the Corporation of C m+ 
lan^itagihmme afavouti^ study, and the geons, the legislatuflssyas compelled to in* 
Trttfan* were obliged to retire from the terfere und open the trade, by allowing any 
field, * ’ of the king’s subjects, who had a know- 

* But after the study Cf Greek had become ledge of u herbs, roots, and waters, to ad- 
fashionable, a controversy about the true minister to any outward sore, or in stone, 

* prUndnciation of it arose between sir John strangury, or ague/* without being liable 
.Choke, professor of Greek at Cambridge, to penalty. It was complained of thesur- 
and Gardiner, chancellor of that university geons that they would not cure any person, 
and bishop of Winchester. This contro- unless they * thought to be rewarded with a 
versy was conducted with great modesty greater sum than tha cure eactendeth unto i 
and lea ruing by the professor, who proved for in case they would minister their cun- 
that the pronunciation which hM <'>een ning unto sore people unrewarded, there 
Introduced iu the dark ages was absurd should not so many rot arid perish to death, 
and faulty in many respects ; and in par- for lack or help or surgery^ as daily do/' 
ticular that, by giving the same sound to ^35 Hen. \1II« c. b.) It is to the credit 
several different letters, it destroyed the of the age, that there was a good deal of 
beauty, variety, and nmsftal sweetness of gratuitous practice among the a poor ptJO- 

m %he language, which were restored by the pie only lor neighbourhood and God’s sake, 
•new pronunciation. To all chis the and of pity and chanty \ ” and it was to 
haughty chancellor Replied, by a thunder- facilitate this, the statute mentioned was 

r ing decree, denouncing very severe cen~ passed. But it is a curious instance of the 
sures on all whodifbed to drop the old, and ! short-sightedness of the legislature, that, in 
adopt the new pronunciation. On this oc- j a former act of the same reign (& lieu, 
casiop, reason proved mo strong for mere VM c. 6% the parliament appears to con- 
authority. The decree was disregarded, j sider twelve surgeons sufficient for London ; 
and the new pronunciation prevailed; and j ami to that mooter the privileges it granted 
still prevails. , are restricted. 

The philosophic age had not yet arrived, j Improvements in medical practice wore 
The restorer* of learning were too intent ; greatly needed. in consequence of the in- 
on the study of the Belles Lcttrcs, to pay 1 traduction of two frightful maladies ; mm, 
much attention to the sciences. These the sweating sickness, has been descried 
remained nearly m the same few ami in the Occurrences ; and the other, the 
wretched state, in which they had teen in venerea, win brought from St- l>o- 
the preceding jteriod- mingo. by the followers of Goiurabus. It 

Attempts were made to rescue the prac- first applied at Barrelon; in 14113, where 
tice of AtvmciNs out of the unworthy it soon raged with so much violence, that 
hand* by which it had done sq much mis- it excited universal honor am! contfenuu 
chief. Hjjo physician or surgeon was al- tiou. A reinforcement of Spanish troops 
lowed to practise in Loudon, or within conveyed B to Naples, where it made its 
eeven cutes thereof, unless approved by j way into France, and in a few years was 
the bishop of Loudon, or the dean of St. I diffused into every corner of Europe. J u 
Paul’s, assisted by four medical examiners; | France it was called the Neapolitan, and in 
nor in any other pari without a licence | Italy the French disease, both nations being 
from the bishop of the diocese. Soon alter j anxious to disown the infamy. The physi- 
ihe physicians and surgeon/* were incorp* - j ciaus stood aghast at it* first appearance, 
rated with exclusive privileges of licence j and it was only audacious empirics who pro- 
and admission j and that they might not funded to give the unhappy sufferers relief- 
he interrupted in their professional duties, j The two mighty rivals, Charles V. and 
they wore exempt from bearing arms, and Francis L, were both infected with the dis- 
serving on juries ; which privileges, with ea->e, and to the last of these primps it 
the addition of exemption from parochial prored fatal. It was one of the articles 
offices, they still enjoy. By these means of accusation brought by the house of peers 
the reputation of the medical profession against Cardinal Wolsey m 15&9, that he 
was raised, and the people protected from was afflicted with syphilis. By degrees 
hold and ignorant adventurers. But theitehe virulence of the distemper, and the 
restraint of quackery matte the regular alarm occasioned by its first appearance, 
practice of physic and surgery exceedingly began to abate, and physicians became 
lucrative, and caused Erasmus to remark, better acquainted with its causes, its 
that the most effectual security against symptoms, and its cure. 
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t mARVED m A* d, 1495 to 1547* Lby Colet, Kraimua, and Baidmm, thm of 
Sir Tbomat More, lord Chancellor of the first h nguists ,,|n Eurp|e t and it was 
England, and the friend of Erasmus, eras published with ayrroc^ written by Cardi* 
one of the most ingenious and learned men nal Wolsey, recommending it to universal 
of this period, and %ie of the chief re- use. Lily was the first schoolmaster who 
ftorers of learning. Hotos born iu 1480, taught Greek ii^ London. He died of Hie 
and refusing to take*fne oath of supra- plague m 1523, aged 57* ' ** 

macy, fee fell a victim to the sanguinary Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, the last 
passions of Henry VIII., in the fifty-third but not leaqp distinguished ornament of 
year of histnge. After his head had been this period. He w$# celebrated for his 
exposed fourteen days on London bridge, his poetical genius, surpassed only by that of 
exemplary daughter, Mrs. Roper, contrived Chaucer; for his happy imitations oT fhe 
to obtain it, and when she died, it was, at Italian masters, and by his successfuPvcr- . 
her dying request, buried in her arms. Sir sioa or the second and fourth books of the 
James Mackintosh has exhausted himself /Kneid. He was also a gallant knight, a 
(Hist, of England, ii. 179,) in panegyrics skilful captain, and an active statesman, 
on the’eloquence, learning, and amiability This igost accomplished ^blemaJp^U 
of this distinguished statesman. He had a vittnn, in 1547, to the moat frivolous 
one defect, and in such an ago it cannot charges, under the infamous treason laws* 
excite surprise— he was an intolerant pa- of Henry VI 11. llis entire works were 
pist, His writings, which were chiefly published with notes by Dr, tfott in IB 16. 
polemic, have, with the exception of the Several other Ju«n of learning and ge- 
* Utopia,* long since reached merited obli- mu* contributed loahe revival of learning t 
viun. The boldness, originality, and free- at this period, as Crunmer, archbishop of 
dora of inquiry, even in religion, of the Canterbury ; Tonsta), bishop of Durham : * 
Utopia, is much opposed to the author" s t sir John Choke, Ltdand, and Richard 
subsequent uigotry. i P«nci\ It has been observed of them that 

Thomas Li nacre, a philologist and emi- j they were all virtuous men ; and what is 
nfent physician, was born at Canterbury - railnr more unusual iu the republic of let- 
in 14(10 ; win n advanced in life, he applied ten*, they all lived in cordial frfendfchip, 
to the study T theology, was cu darned a t mutually co-operating in the promotion of 
priest, and obtained several preferments in their common object, the diffusion of know- 
the church. He was tutor to the princess ledge. 

Mary, afterwards queen of France, and for j The contemporary luminaries in *Scot- 
the use of his pupil wrote the rudiment,! land were Gavin Douglas, bishop of Dun- 
of Latin grammar.* He died of the stone 1 held, Patrick Panter, Latin secretary to 
in 1542. » James IV,, and Hector li^ce, a native of 

Dr. John Colet, ihe eldest of ole van I Dundee* 
sons and eleven daughtt4s of sir Henry j Besides the illustrious sckpoli of Ipswich 
Colet, who twicad tilled the civic chair of j and St. Paul’s, many fichiy endued col- 
Ltmdou. He was a most muimiecut pa- leges were established for the education of 
iron of learning, and the personal friend of 5 youth, and encouragement of learning^ In 
nil the distinguished scholars of his tune. 1 the present parted of sixty-two years, unee 
Dean Colet did not survive to observe the (Colleges were founded in Oxford, %nd five 
Reformation, Towards winch tht diffusion ' m Cambridge. In Scotland a new mu- 
ni 1 opinions such as he entertained mate- ! versity was established .at Aberdeen* and a 
nally contributed; alter witnessing the j new college in St. Andrew’s. Whatever 
prosperity of St. Paul*# school, which he ; might be the defects of origin or of ch:t- 
fotiudcd for the gratuitous instruetiun of! racier in cardinal Wolsey, he was a man 
153 scholars, ho died iu 1519, of a third oj a princely mind. The service* he ren- 
uttack of the sweating sickness, in the fifty- dtsrod to scholars were innumerable, and 
third year of his age. the magnificent structure ho projected at 

William Lily was the friend of dean Oxford, and the completion of which was 
Colet, and the first mastei of St. Paul’s frustrated by his fall, is an incontestable 
school. He composed the celebrated proof of his genius and, ardour in the 
Lily's Grammar, in which ho was agisted cause of letters. 
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This prince did not survive to exercise the functions of government, which 
were vested in u lord protector, assisted by a council of ministers. It would 
fee idle to delineate the character of a king who died a child, before his 
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or his tacalties matura/h I|i abilities, he to# 
eqi?»l, jteA&i'Mpznor, to most boys of his age. He pressed mild new <#f 
dkpositk)4, a|pkati(% N to study and business, a capacity to loam and, judpgr, 
and a» attachment to equity and justice. The “ diary bf his lify'* ivibpji; 
he kep ^| b jy d%hich ha^ been preserved, contains evide^gp of a coTr^ct'toste 
and cultivated mind. His education, with that of his tyro sisters^ 
began early, and was ngt exempt from the bigotry of an age, in wd^ksh 
heresy was deerala the most heinous of offences : but as the ^bigotry of 
prptgstants, less governed by priests, lies undeT more restraint than that jjjf 5 ' 
catholics, the effects of this malignant quality were less to be apprehended^ 
tf a longer life had been granted to the young monarch. ■ f 


EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


¥ &-' # 

1 547, Jan . $1. Edward, who had t>een 
•willing at the royal mansion of Hatfield, 
and then in his tenth year, was conducted 
in regal state from the residence of his 
sister Elizabeth at Enfielc^and proclaimed 
noting of England. Henry had nominated 
a council to govern till the king should 
•attain the age of eighteen years. The 
bishops *rene wed thtsir commissions from 
him to hold their bishoprics during plea- 
sure, and were empowered, as the king’s 
delegates, to ordain and perform all other 
partssuf the episcopal function. 

Ftb. 1. The council opened the king’s 
will, and found Henry had nominated six- 
teen persons to be executors, regents of 
the kingdom, and governors to his son ; 
these were the principal officers of state, 
and chiefly consisted of what was invidi- 
ously Called by Jheir enemies the 44 new 
nobility both because they were partisans 
of the new reformers, and because they 
owed their sudefcn rtse in wealth to a share 
in the sjtfils of the church. 

(*. The earl of Hertford, uncle of the 
kiugf was made protector by Vk executors. 
In the afternoon young Edward was intro- 
duced into the chamber of presence, where 
all the Ibrds spiritual and temporal waited 
io receive him. Each in succession ap- 
proached the king, kissed bis hand kneel- 
ing, and said, u God save your grace/’ 

13. The funeral obsequies of the lati* 
king solemnized with great pomp and mag- 
nificence at Windsor. 

16. The lord protector created duke of 
Somerset; several others of the council 
receive %ew titles, and have lands given 
them out of the estates of the dissolved 
monasteries, to support their new digni- 
ties. 

20. Edward crowned at Westminster ; 
at the coronation forty knights of the Bath, 
were mads, and a general pardon issued at 
the same time, emt of which the duke of 
Norfolk, cardinal Foie/ and lord Courtney 
Were excepted. 

March 13. The protector get# his com- 


mission enlarged, and acts arbitrarily* 
without the concurrence of the rest of' the 
regents. 

Orders are issued for keeping a bible in 
every church, with Erasmus’s paraphrase 
on the new testament, and the book of 
homilies compiled by Cianmer, to be read 
in every church on Sundays and holidays. 

April 16. Evening prayers began to lie 
read in English in the king’s chapel. 

Popish images burnt in London. 

June. Thm protector proposes to invade 
Scotland. He negotiates with the mur- 
derers of cardinal Bethune, who was slain 
in revenge for having put to death George 
Wish&rt, a young and eloquent preacher 
among the reformers. 

&7>f. 10. The Scots defeated with the 
loss of ttOUO men at Pinkencleugh. After 
the victory, the protector plundered l.eith, 
and then hastened back to England. Tins 
war cost near 1,433.600/. 

A general visitation of the churrhcs. 
Bishops dardiuer and Bonner committed 
to the tower for obstructing the commis- 
sion of visitation. 

The protest ants in Germany were de- 
feated, ami the elector of Saxony and the 
prince of Hesse made prisoners by the 
Emperor. Several of the German divines 
taking refuge in England, were allowed 
pensions here ; Fagius was made professor 
of Hebrew in Cambridge, and Peter Martyr 
had the divinity chair at Oxford conferred 
on him. 

Nor. I. Parliament met. It repealed the 
statutes creating new treasons and felo- 
nies of the last reign, particularly that 
which established the six articles. The 
chfintries, free chapels, and lay guild, 
were placed at the disposal of the crown, 
and their revenues were estimated at 25*J8/. 
Eighteen free schools were bounded out of 
' the chantry lands. 

lr> 48. An order of council made against 
the Romish superstition, aud for removing 
images out of churches. 

March 14, To prevent themischiefs aria- 
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log from raah preaching, it, was enjoined 
that none should preach without licence 
Of the protector or the bishop. Gardiner, 
who had been released from imprisonment, 
* was ordered to preach at haul’s cross, but 
h» anti-reform doctrine%fs.ve offence, and 
he wan recommitted to the tower. 

A great plague raging in London, the 
court was removed to Hattpsld; immedi- 
ately after*' the town ditch was cleansed at 
the estpeose of the city companies. Sir 
John Gresham, the lord-mayor, revives the 
march of the city Vatch on Midsummer 
ni^ht f it pad been discontinued by the 
late king? 

Catherine, queen dowager to Henry 
VIII., married to sir Thomas Seymour, lord 
high admiral. The admiral endeavoured 
fo get himself made governor to the young 
king, which occasioned a quarrel between 
bun and his brother the protector. 

The Scots sent their queen to France, 
And introduced 6000 French forces, which 
ravaged the north of England, and treated 
the Scots like a conquered people. They 
murdered the provost of Edinburgh and his 
son, with givat numbers of the common 
people. The protector introduced a body 
of Germans into England, undftr pretence 
of the Scotch war, but in reality to support 
his usurped authority. 

Srpt. The queen dowager died in child- 
birth. 

1510. Jan . 15. The book of Common 
Frayei adopted by parliament, and its ob- 
servance enforced by severe penalties. It 
was founded on the Latin missals and bie- 
yuities, and was prepared by Cranmer, as- 
sisted by eighteen other bn#iop,s; and with 
little alteration, it is still m use. The 
princess Mary refused to confer & to the 
new liturgy-. 

Jan. 19, The lord high admiral was im- 
peached and sent to the tower. 

FrA. 19, A l ill passed allowing clergy- 
men to marry, on the ground that it was 
a less evil than compulsory chastity. 

March 20. The lord high admiral was 
attainted in parliament of high treason, 
and beheaded, without being heard. His 
greatest crime was his aspiring to l>e at 
the. head of the ministry, and equal, if not 
superior, to the protector. Prior to the 
death of the queen dowager, the admiral 
had made advances to the lady Elizabeth, 
sister of the king ; and the Burghley State 
Papers contain curious particulars of His 
gallantry with the young princess. 

Lord- lieutenants of counties were first 
appointed. 9 

Anabaptists come into England, who 
deny the divinity of Jesus Christ, and are 
burnt. 

April 12. Joan of Kent, au anabaptist, 
condemned to bo burnt. 


IW 

\ The protector fulled down leuertl 
churchee to build.* pflafe uow called 
Somerset-house. . 

June 10. I nsUrrectiolS *vqxious parts 
of the country, chiefly occasioned by the 
increase of euclqprea, thj Starchy of em* 
ployment, and the introduction <0%the new 
worship. The new liturgy had been read 
in the churclfc*of Stanford Courtenay in 
Devonshire, on Wmt%mday *, the ?next 
day the parishioners compelled the clergy- 
man to restore the ancient service. This 
was the signal for a general rising, which 
was headed by Humphrey Arundel, the 
governor of St. Michael's mount. 

July. The rebels besieged Exeter, and 
the inhabitants were driven f to great dis- 
tress db as to eat their horses, till relieved 
by lord Russel, who defeated them, and , 
took Arundel and the mayor of Bodmin, 
and hanged them. 

Aug. In Norfolk the rising was at Aid- 
borough, and was headed by Ket, a tanner, 
who planted his standard on the summit 
of MoushUld hill, near Norwich, erected 
for himself a throne wider a spreading 
oak, which he called the oak of reforma- 
tion, and established courts in imitation of 
those at Westminster. Ket’s followers at 
one* time amounted to 20,000, but they 
were put to the rout by the earl of War- 
wick, at the head of a body of German 
horse ; about 2000 were slain, and Ket 
was hung in chains at the top of Norwich 
castle. 

Bonner, bishop of London, scut to the 
marshalsea prison, where he remained till 
tin* king’s death, for refusing to comply 
with the rites of the church. 

Horse-guards instituted. • 

Oct. 14. The privy council andfhe city 
of London entered into measures to depose 
the protect whereupon he earned the 
king with him to Windsor, and stotd upon 
his defence, but was obliged to subnut ; 
they charged*him with usurping sovereign 
power, ami sent him to the tower; six 
lords were appointed to be the king's giv- 
vemors, but the administration was lodged 
chiefly in the earl of Warwick, who had 
befn made lord high admiral. 

1 550. April. Somerset, on giving secu- 
rity for his good behaviour, was allowed to 
resume his seat at the council-board. 

In the parliament of this year^pe* 1 ^' 
eldest sons were first permitted to sit m the 
house of commons, and the first journal 
kept of that house. 

The watermen's company in London 
incorporated. 

^ The bishopric of Westminster was united 

to that of London. 

The city of London, in consideration of 
paying into the Augmentation Office 647f. 

obtained a grant from the king of the 

w K 
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liberties of, Scmtjrtfftrk, and of various Ftl. 2. A king at arms appointed for 
estates belonging to the late monastery or Ireland, by the name of Ulster* 
Bennondsey,|j#l sundry other property in Cardan, th© fainous Italian physician, 
Newington, Bt % George c s Fields, and Lain- passed through England, on his return horn 
l>eth marsh. *, Scotland ; he was consulted respecting thf 

^ Many alterations were made in almost delicate health cKJEdward. 
every qpeese ; almost al\ the manors be- 26. Sir Ralph Vatae, sir Miles Partridge, 
longing to them were surrendered into the sir Michael Stanhope, and sir Thomas 
king’s hands, and given amongst the cour- Arundel were executed, as accomplices with 
tiers* in lieu of whicn were bestowed worse the duke of Somerset, 
manors, and impropriated tithes. April 6. The king fell sick of the small 

May 8. CommisMoners were appointed pox and measles, which brought on a cen- 
to visit and reform the university of Ox- sumption. 

ford. * 15. The parliament was dissolved which 

The hi hie was published in English, of had sat five years. 

Tindall translation, revised by Coverdale. The duko of Northumberland made 
June 29. older of council was made himself absolute, and charged lord Paget 
that no bishop should in. nn forth noU any with several misdemeanors, had biro fined 
9 other benefice than his bishopric only. in 6000/., and the order of the garter takeu 
1551. The council prohibit the princess from him, which he procured for his eldest 
Mary having mass in her chapel; but she sou, Arthur Dudley, earl of Warwick, 
refused to comply. Stern ho Id translated the psalms into 

The king wanting jnoney, a large sum English metre, afterwards put into verse 
was borrow* d of Fugger and Co., hankers by John Ilopkins. 

9 in Antwerp, the corporation <*.' London A short catechism was published by the 
becomtog joint security with the king for bishop of Winchester, 
the payment. The corporation of the merchants of the 

Apn'i. A sweating sickness iagc*d steel yard (being members of the Ilans 
throughout England, which carried oil towns, who engrossed all the foreign trade 
number^, with many of the nobilitj. The of Europe) was dissolved, and foreign trade 
duke of Suffolk and his brother died ot it, encouraged in English bottoms. 

May *2 4. VunPaimisnn eminent Mir- LwL A new parliament was summoned 
geon of Dutch extraction, burnt to death to meet the first of March, and the several 
for denying the divinity of ( bust. i corporations were required to choose such 

The king founded a College at Galway menders us were recommended to them 
in Ireland. hy the king’s couucd, and the sheritfs were 

(kt % 17. The duke and duchess of So- required to return such knights as were 
memst, with many of their friends, emu- nanted in the king’s letters, 
milted to the tower, on a charge of coo- This was susii a plentiful year, that a 
spuing to iirtpriRsn the king, and side barrel of U'er with the tap was sold for 
the eaft of W arwick, m*w the duko of ! sixpence, 4 aud lour great loaves for one 
Northumberland. i penny. 

fo52. Jan . '12. Somerset beheaded on • April. After the prorogation of parlia- 
Tower kdi, between eight ami nine o’clock J mem. the king wes carried to Greenwich 
in the morning. j for his hixidth. 

CrWwiis amk half-crowns fif>t coined. | May. The duke of Northumberland 
The common-prd) er book was established j married his sou Guildford Dudley, to lady 
by act of pailiameut. j Jane Grej, giaml-danghter to Mary queen 

Monks and nuns rendered capable of . of France, sister to Henry VIII. , and pre- 
inheriting estates. Great part of the lands ! vails on the king to settle the crown on 
belonging to the bishoprics, deans, Aid j Kdy Jane, to the exclusion of the princesses 
chapters, seized by the ministry, and sold ; Mary and Elizabeth. The duke also pro- 
and transferred to laymen. Bishops, nho . vails on Edward to sign another commission 
held their fees for life, were now obliged to j lor the visitation of the churches, by virtue 
hold them during their good behaviour, | w hereof be seized on the remainder of 
Those that had any chantry lands bestowed j their plate and ornaments, 
on them at the beginning of this reign, j * June 15. When the judges were called 
were, by the duke of Northumberland, * in to draw an assignment of the crown to 
obliged to restore them to the crown. The j Jane Grey, they refused, until threatened 
duke also laid heavy fines on the nobihtv j by the dote, who had a pjjnlon passed the 
who were engaged in an opposite iutcreA j great scab exempting them from pmiish- 
This year the king’s debts amounted to | m«mt, At length the settlement was 
251,179/,, and commissions were granted signed by all the council, 
to certain person* to sell part of the chantry Edward’* dwis# grow worse, and all 
lauds tot the payment or them* $ ’ signs of xe^vex^vajmhed j upon wluch 
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thOdukeof Northumberland advised the 
physicians to be discharged, and the king 
was committed to the care of an old woman. 

July d. Edward died at Greenwich, in 
the 16th year of his age. And the 7 th of 
his reign, and was buried^t Westminster, 
near the body of Henry VIL, his grand- 
fattier, with great funeral pomp, and the 
unfeigned mournings of aq affectionate 
people. The funeral charge amounted to 
-175/. 

The king’s yearly household expenses 
were, upon an average, 62,000/. per annum. 

He gave his palace of Bridewell to the 
city, for the lodging of poor travellers and 
the correction of vagabonds, and incorpo- 
rated the lord-mayor and citizens govern- 
ors of the hospitals of St Bartholomew, of 
Christ-church, and St Thomas’s in South- 
wark. 

In attempting to find out a passage to 
the East Indies by the north-east in the 
last year of this reign, the way to Archan- 
gel, by the North Cape, was discovered by 
captain Canseltor* The two other ships 
employed with him to attempt a north-east 
passage, and commanded by sir Hugh 
Willoughby the admiral, and captain Du- 
forth, both perished with their command- 
ers and crow, on th« coast of Russian Lap- 
land. 

Edward was handsome in person. He 
kept, and writ the characters of all the 
chief men m the nation, all the judges and 
considerable men in office, their way of 
living, and their xeal for religion. He stu- 
died the business of the mint, with the 
exchange and value of money. He under- 
stood fortification. He knevf all the har- 
bours in his dominions, as also in Scotland 
and France, and the depth of water in 
them. He acquired great knowledge in 
foreign affairs. He took notes of every 
thing he heard, which he wrote in Greek 
characters, and af awards copied *but in 
the journal or diary that he kept: this 
journal is still preserved, and Burnet has 
transcribed it into lus History of the Re- 
formation. 

STATUTES IN THIS HEtriM. 

1 Edw. VI. c> 3. Enacted, that all beg- 
gars and idle people should be slaves to 
those that apprehend them, unless they 
were impotent $ and clerks convict were to 
be slaves to those that should take them ( 
up ; and the masters of such slaves were 
allowed to put iron collars about their 
necks : but this law was repealed by 3 & 
4 Edw, VI. cap. lib 

An act passed, to confirm the one passed 
in the late reign, granting 2374 chantries 
and other religious foundations, for the use 
of the crown, with a reserve of pensions to 
be paid to the discarded incumbents. 


1549 to 1559. 

•Cap. 7. The king’s death not to discon- 
tinue any suit. 

Cap. 13. Tonnage and poundage, with 
the duties on wool and leather, which had 
been granted to Henry Vll. and Henry^ 
VlIL, were grantld to the king for life/ 
for the guard of the seat. • * 

2 Edw. cap. King’s purveyors to 
take no provisions foiHbe use of his high- 
ness, without the consent of the owners. 

2 & 3 Edw. cap. 15. Punishes work- 
people for combining to fix the hours 
of labour or the quantity of work. It is 
the first statute relative to combinations of 
workmen. 

Cap. 24. Where a person was wounded 
or poi^pnqgd in one county, and died in 
another, the murderer might be tried where 
the party died. 

Cap. 23. Benefit of clergy taken from 
horse- stealers. 

5 k 6 Kdw. cap»9. Benefit of clergy 
taken from house-breakers. 

Punishments are inflicted on forest allers, 
regraters, aud iugrossers of corn. ,, 

Cap. 16. Restrains b&ying and selling 
of public offices. • 

Cap, 2'u Ale-house keepers are required 
to toko licences, and enter into recogni 
ranees to keep good order m their hoftses. 

In 6 Edward, a subsidy of two tenths 
and two fifteenths, to be paid in two years. • 

Twenty thousand pounds weight of bul- 
lion was appointed to be so alloyed, that 
the king might gain thereby 226,000/. 

7 Edw. cap. 5. No person to sell the 
wines of Gascony for more than two-pence 
a quart, nor the wines of Rochelle, or any 
other F rench wine, for more tha%three-pence 
a quart ; aud the number of taverj£ and 
wine-cellars in London, restrained to forty, 

bTA/mqr acsucultuhe. * 

Complaints were very geneialin tiffs and 
the two preceding reigns of the ticca of 
tillage husbandry, and of population. Both 
these had probably their origin in the pre- 
ceding period of civil war, in the transition 
from slave to free labour, and in tlie growth 
of tb$ woollen manufacture. The bonds- 
men, so numerous formerly, were either de- 
stroyed in battle, emancipated for their ser- 
vices, or enabled, by the frequent fluctuation 
of property, to regain their freedom. Proj ri 
efors were obliged to convert into pasturage 
those domains which their slaves and cot- 
tagers had formerly cultivated ; and while 
the estates of either party were alternately 
wasted* it Was soon discovered that flocks 
an^ herds wve better adapted than tho 
produce of agriculture to such unsettled 
times. They might be removed with ease 
On the invasion of an enemy, or disposed of 
secretly, if the proprietor were involved in 
the misfortunes of his party. Inclosures 
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were multiplied, demesne lands were ex- 
tended, HR the farms of the husbandmen 
Were appropriated to pasture ; their houses 
were demolished or permitted to decay, 
VJfhtle * few herdsmen supplanted the yeo- 
men, and occupied, by mlans of enclosures, 
the largest estates. Restrictions on the 
exportation of grain, and the increasing 
consumption of wocfcf operated still further 
to the discouragement of agriculture. By 
the refinement of Europe in taste and dress, 
the manufacture of cloth was encouraged, 
and although the manufactures ofeEngland 
were now considerable, those of the Ne- 
therlands were still supported by large ex- 
portations that increased the demand, and 
enhanced thi price of English wqfi. # A sys- 
tem of management, lucrative but injuri- 
1 ous, was thus introduced ; lucrative to land- 
holders, but injurious to rural industry. 

The system was severely felt in its con- 
sequences ; in the beggary and diminished 
population of the 'peasantry. Hamlets 
were ruined by oppressive encroachments ; 
townships and villages of a hundred fami- 
lies were reduced* to thirty, sometimes to 
ten. Some were desolate, demolished by 


the avarice of the proprietors, others were 
occupied by a shepherd and hit dog. 
The rage for sheep-farming continued 
during the whole of the reigns of Henry 
VII., and hisfcimmediatc successor. In 
the reign of E^abeth. the arable lands 
in culture were estimated at Only one- 
fourth part of the kingdom. The preamble 
to a statute of Hemp VIII. (25 Hen.c. 13) 
expatiates on the miseries inflicted on the 
poor by the increase of sheep, and extension 
of pasture land. The flocks of individu- 
als, which sometimes exceeded and often 
amounted to 20,000 sheep, were restricted 
to 2000 ; an inadequate remedy, frustrated 
apparently bv the partial exception of he- 
reditary landholders. It was not, however, 
within the power of legislation to correct 
the evil. An improved cultivation was re- 
served for a future period, when persecu- 
tions drove out manufactures from the 
Netherlands; when the exportation of 
English wool subsided, and its price dimi- 
nished, the landowner, disappointed of his 
former high profits, discovered the advan- 
tage of resuming the plough, and again 
subjecting his pastures to cultivation. 


MARY, A.D. 1553 to 1558. 

The partisans of the conflicting religions were so nearly balanced, that the 
prepossessions of the sovereign were sufficient to give to either the ascen- 
dency. In the last reign, the reformed worship was the favoured religion ; 
in the present, Catholicism hurt sway, and in that which succeeded Protest- 
antism again recovered its supremacy. Unfortunately, moderation was not a 
virtiKi of cither papists or protmants in the sixteenth century. Compulsion 
was the accredited mode of conversion in the reigns of both Edward and 
iJlizabeth, though theAcrrible ordeal of fire was more sparingly used than 
in tffiit of their weak, unamiable, and bigoted sister. 

Mary, it has been observed, (Mac. Hist! v. ii. 342,) is a conspicuous 
example of the fatal effect of errors in rulers ; for to error, the greatest part 
of the misery caused by her must he ascribed. The stock was sour, and 
perhaps no culture could have ingrafted tenderness and gentleness upon 
it. She adhered to her principles — she acted agreeably to her conscience : 
but her principles were perverted and her conscience misguided by false 
notions of the power of sovereigns and of law's over religious opinions. A 
right judgment on that single question would have changed the character of 
hpr administration, and varied the impression made on posterity by the 
history of her reign. 

Unfortunately, she lived before philosophers had begun zealously to incul- 
cate, the wisdom of toleration to all religions, and to show that, though force 
may cause hypocrisy, it cannot produce conviction. Mary only practised 
what Cranmer, cardinal Pole, Charles V., and the most distinguished men 
of her time, taught It was her misfortune, rather than her fault, that she 
was not more eiujghteued than the wisest of her contemporaries. 

The cruelties in England were inconsiderable compared with those 
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perpetrated on the continent. Grotii^f computes that from the edict of 
Charles V. to 1588, 100,000 persons had been hanged, beheaded, burned, 
and buried alive in the Netherlands, on account of religion. Torquemada, 
the first inquisitor geneml, in Spain, in the eighteenth year of his adminis- 
tration, committed tojRie flames more than 10,000 ipctims. (Llorente, 
280.) To these must be added more than 90,000 persons condemned to 
the punishments which were called secondary— infamy, confiscation, per- 
petual imprisonment. * 

EVENTS ANI) OCCURRENCES. 


1553. Maky, only daughter of Henry 
VUE, by Catharine of Spain, was the pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown, but the duke 
of Northumberland had prevailed upon the 
late king to set aside his two sisters, the 
princesses Mary and Elisabeth, and alter 
the succession in favour of lady Jane Grey, 
his half-cousin, and daughter-in-law of 
Northumberland. Edward’s death was 
kept secret from the public two days, but 
the earl of Arundel, a concealed catholic 
and member of the council, apprized Mary 
by a note of the event the same night, and 
of the conspiracy formed against her ac- 
cession. Mary immediately withdrew to 
Franilingham castle, m Suffolk, assumed 
the title of queen, and was proclaimed iu 
the city of NtrwwK She left nothing un- 
done to support her right, and held out a 
hope that she would not disturb the esta- 
blished religion. Many of Northumber- 
land's party deserted hun* but he sent the 
earl of Suffolk with 8000 men against 
Mary , the earl advanced as far as Bur}'. 
Northumberland joined him, and finding 
the desertion, wrote to the coined, who as- 
sembled under pretence of raising mtjre men, 
but several agreed to return to their allegi- 
ance, and proclaim Mary queen. The Tower 
gates were thrown open, and lady Jane re- 
signed the ensigus of royalty, which she 
had |»ossmed oi.lv nine days, us* will be 
seen from the date of the chief occur- 
rences. 

July 10. The council prod aimed the 
lady Jane Grey queen; a vintner's boy ex- 
pressed his dissent, and next day paid the 
forfeit of his temerity in the pillory, and 
the loss of his ears. Lady Jane was only 
sixteen years of ago wheu made the in- 
strument of Northumberland’s ambition ; 
and many virtues and accomplishments 
have been ascribed to her, hardly consist^ 
wit with her youth and inexperience. 

16. Ridley, bishop of London, preaches 
before the lord-mayor and a numerous as- 
semblage, in favwur of lady Jane’s title. 

19. The earls of Arundel and Pembroke, 
accompanied with the lord-mayor, recorder, 
and several aldermen, proclaimed Mary 
queen at St. Paid’s cross, amidst acclama- 


tions which drowned the voice of the he- 
ralds. Te Ileum was sung in the cathe- 
dral ; beer, wine, and money were distri- 
buted nusgpng the people; aid the night 
was ushered in with bonfires, illuminations, 
and other demonstrations of public joy. 

28. lire duke of Suffolk and bis daugh- 
ter, the lady Jane Grey, and lord Dudley 
her husband, are committed to the Tower ; 
but Suffolk wus hberilted in a few days, as 
were the qjd duke of Norfolk, Edward 
Courtney, afterwards earl of Devonshire, , 
and the bishops Bonner Ind Gardiner. 

31, The queen orders a dole of eight- 
pence to be distributed to every poor house- 
holder m the city. 

duf}. The county of Suffolk addressed 
the queen ; the deputies were ill received, 
and Thomas Cobb, who spoke very freely, 
was set in the pillory. 

J udge Hales was thrown into the Mar- 
sh. il sea, for charging the justices of Kent 
to conform to the laws of Edward not yet 
repealed ; he was afterwards removed to 
the Counter and Fleet, where he endea- 
voured to kill himself. He wn$ set at liber- 
ty, ami some time after ttrowned injpaelf. 

3. The queen makes her public 
entry into London with her sister Eliza- 
beth. • * 

12. Bishop Gardiner was mad$ lord 
chancellor, aiql the duke of NorfoU^lurd 
high steward, tor the trial of the duke of 
Northumberland and his sons. 

13. Bonner's chaplain preached a ser- 
mon at St. Paul’s, and abused the ad- 
ministration of Edward, whereupon the 
people much abused him ; but bo was res- 
cued by two protestant ministers. 

1 8, The late king’s funeral was solem- 
nized at Westminster. The qneeu had a 
solemn service performed in her own chapel, 
with all the ceremonies of the church of 
Rome. 

Northumberland and his associates tried 
and convicted in the court of the lord 
sjfward. 

22. Northumberland executed with sir 
John Gates and sir TbomasPalmer, 

The queen prohibited all persons to 

preach without her special licence. 
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The reformed, who were foreigners, wefp 
allowed to leave the kingdom. 

Sept, 28, The queen made fifteen knights 
of the hath, and ninfty knights of the 
garter. 

^ Oct. }, The queen waa^prowned at West- 
minster $ on the same day a general pardon 
Wad proclaimed, with the exception by name 
of sixty individuals, fhiefljtyrotestants. 

The queen borrowed -0,000/. of the city 
of London. 

Two bishops were excluded the house, 
I>rs. Taylor and Harley, for not kneeling 
at the mass, which was celebrated before 
the two houses, accompanied with all the 
rites and ceremonies of the Popish church. 

The queer}, restored the fifteenths and 
tenths which were granted the crowu in 

• the last parliament, and promised to pay 
both her father’s and her brothei'# debts. 

2. The earl of Sussex, who bad been 
the queen’s general, drained the honour 
„ of being covered in her presence. 

4. The archbishop of York was sent to 

* the Tower, and the bishop of Exeter was 

restored. « 

5. A new parliament assembled; the 
elections had been so influenced by the 
court, that few protestants were chosen. 
Thfc puotestant bishops were excluded the 
■upper house, and an act passed declaring 
that no offence should be deemed high 
treason which was not so by the 25 th of! 
Edward III., or any crime adjudged felony, 
or a prenumire, but what were so before 
the reign of Henry VJIJ. 

21. Parliament prorogued for three days. 

Mary published a declaration, with li- 
berty of conscience in affairs of religion ; 
and an act, deClare all writings should 
be valfa, though dated in the reign of the 
lat| usurper Jane Grey. Another act pro- 
hibits the disturbing of prieaflj at mass, and 
the broking of images. 

By a private act the attainder of the 
xnarcRioness «-f Exeter was reversed, and 
her sou the earl of Devonshire restored to 
all his honours : the queen had fixed her 
eye upon the earl as her husband, but his 
irredeemable dissoluteness frustrated Jter 
intention. j 

Nov, 3. Archbishop Cranmer, Guildford, j 
Dudley, and his wife lady Jane Grey, were 
condemned for high treason, 

8, An act abolishing the reformed 
liturgy of Cranmer, which Edward’s parlia- 
ment attributed to the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, and enjoining that such forms 
of worship and of sacrament be revived as 
were used in the last year of Henry VI 

A convocation was held, and tnmsub- 
stantiaiion established. A dispute upon it 
between the popish and protestant clergy. 

1504. Jm. A treaty of marriage being 
set on foot between queen Mary, and prince 


Philip the emperor’s son, heir to the crown 
of Spain, the parliament addressed the 
queen not to marry a foreigner# whereupon 
they were dissolved ; but the emperor, at 
the instance owishop Gardiner, sent over 
1,200,000 crowfk (400,000/. English), to 
be employed in softening the hostility of 
the lords and commons to the match, and 
*' the first instance,” Burnet says , lt of any 
rumour of the corruption of parliament.” 

Twelve articles were agreed on with the 
emperor’s ministers, whereby Philip was to 
have the title of king of England, and the 
issue of this marriage were to enjoy their 
mother's dominions, with Burgundy and 
the I/)w Countries ; and if the archduke 
Charles, Philip’s son by a former wife, 
should die without issue, then the issue of 
this match should enjoy the Spanish do- 
minions : that the queen should have the 
disposal of all offices, employments and 
revenues in this kingdom, and only natives 
should be employed here : that if the queen 
died first, Philip should lay no claim in 
this crown ; that England should never be 
engaged in any wars with Franco on ac- 
count of Spain, and that a jointure of 
fi0,0f»0/., secured on landed property in 
Spain and the Netherlands, should be 
settled on the queen. 

The merchants of the Steel-yard being 
Germans were licensed to revive their 
traffic again m London, in complaisance to 
the emperor, 

Feb. 2. The queen makes a spirited ad- 
dress to the citizens at Guildhall. 

The nation in general was disgusted 
with the Spanish match, which at length 
occasioned an 1 insurrection of the Kentish 
men un^ler sir Thomas Wyat. who entered 
London/ but was defeated, and yielded 
himself prisoner. 

12. Lady Jane Grey and her hus- 
band, lord Dudlc) . executed ; the former 
privately* in the Tower, the latter on Tower- 
hid. Lord Suffolk, the father of lady Jane, 
having been betrayed by a domestic, was 
executed on the 23rd of February. Fif- 
teen gallowses were erected on the 12th, 
and it was called Black Monday. 

Tile earl of Devonshire and the princess 
Klizdieth were implicated in Wyat’s con- 
spiracy. 

Brett, the commander of the city trained 
bands, who had deserted to Wyat, and 
fifty -eight more were banged. Six hun- 
dred of the meaner sort concerned in the 
rebellion were brought before the palace 
at Whitehall, with halter* about their 
necks, and, upon making proper submis- 
sion, received their pardon from the queen 
m pei son : of all who were tried, none 
escawl being condemned, except sir Nico- 
las Throgmorton, which was owing to his 
spirit upon the trial ; his calling upon the 
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court to produce my one overt Act of the 
treason be was indicted upon ; no proofs 
appealing against liim, the jury brought 
him in not guilty. Upon which the attor- 
ney-general bound tho jylry over, prose- 
cuted, and Severely fine^them, according 
to usages ♦heh of undoubted legality, 

March 4 v . The queen ordered the bishops 
to visit their dioceses, and gave the chan- 
cellor a particular order to purge the church 
of all married bishops and priests ; upon 
which seven bishops were deprived, and of 
the inferior clergy, out of 16,000 then in 
England, the greater part were turned out 
for having wives. 

Mass was publicly restored, with the 
liturgy used in the end of Henry VIII.’k 
reign, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were 
excommunicated, 

Aprti 11. The brave sir Thomas Wyat 
beheaded, who acquitted the princess Eli- 
zabeth and the earl of Devonshire with his 
last breath. 

The parliament met, and enacted that 
the regal power was vested in the queen, 
as m the kings her predecessors. Some 
doubted of it, she being the tirst queen 
regnant that had sat on the throne of Eng- 
land, unless the empress Maud be reckoned 
among our monarchs. 

14. The eoa\wu<ion sent down a com- 
mittee ot then members to Oxtoid, to 
dispute with archbishop Cranmer, and the 
bishops Ridley and Latimer, who were 
taken out of prison, and sent thither for 
that purpose; and *ho dispute was no 
sooner over, hut the convocation summoned 
those bishops to appear, and renounce the 
errors they had maintained at Oxford, and 
on their Tefusal, condemned them as obsti- 
nate heretics. 4 

May 19. The princess Elizabeth, who 
had been imprisoned on account of Wyat’s 
insunection, was released from the Tower, 
and sent to Wo Mistook, under |ir Henry 
Reding field. 

July 19. Prince Philip arrived in Eng- 
land, aud was married to the queen at 
"Winchester, the 95th, Philip brought over 
with hint twenty-seven chests, earn forty 
inches long, filled with bullion, ninety-mne 
horse loads and two cart loads of gold and 
silver, which infused fresh real for the 
queen's interest, and those devoted to her 
and Gardiner's doctrine. Philip was in 
the twenty-ninth, Mary in the thirty- eighth 
year of her age. • 

Aug, 12. The king and queen made their 
entry into the city of London, 

Noth 12. Parliament met, and appeared 
devoted to Philfjp They passed an act re- 
versing cardinal Pole’s attainder, who came 
to England, and in full parliament recon- 
ciled the nation to the see of Rome. Also 
am act passed for repealing all luws that had 


been made to the prejudice of the pope’s au- 
thority, provided that all bishoprics, cathe- 
dral churches and colleges should remain in 
their present statf ; and that the Late alte- 
rations of the lands and goods of the 
church should h it confirmed to the prose M 
possessors. It was further enacted, that the 
queen’s title of Supreme head of the church 
should be omjVtea. „ The laws Against Lol- 
lards and heretics tere revived, and the 
statutes of mortmain .repealed. The con- 
spiring king Phiiip's death was made 
treason, and the praying that God would 
touch fhe queen’s heart and turn her from 
idolatry, was made felony. The queen was 
supposed to be pregnant, and several new 
forms of prayer were put forth for her happy 
deliver/. f 

1555. Ambassadors were sent to the,, 
pope, who refused them audience, because 
the queen had taken the title of queen of 
Ireland without his leave. 

Those persons Vljo had seized the plate 
and effects of the church were called to a 
severe account, and forced to purchase • 
their pardons with lan|p sums. * 

Jon. 98. Court for the trial of heretics 
opened, Gardiner presiding as chancellor, 
assisted by thirteen other bishops, and at- 
tendqg by a crowd ot lords and hnighvs. 

Frh, 4, John Rogers, a clergyman of 
Esstx and prebendary of 5St. Paul's, and 
tlie first martyr of this reign, burnt in 
Smiihtitdd. Within five days after, bishop 
Iloopet was burnt at Gloucester *, Sau inlets, 
rector of Allhallows, London, at Coventry ; 
and Taylor, rector of Hadleigh, was burnt 
there An equal constancy was displau-d 
by each they all refused pardon at the 
stake on condition of racanj&ikm. 

Coaches first used in Lng|dud. * 

March. The queen restored the church- 
lands in herjwssmion. • 

The pope erected Ireland intern king- 
dom, and demanded the restitution of the 
good* of th« church# and t^e p&ynotnt of 
Petei-pence. 

Aug. 99. Philip grew weary of his hy 
pftchundriocal queen, and went to Flanders. 

Oct, 16. Ridley, the most moderate, and 
Latimer, the most frank and fearless of 
protest out bishops, were burnt at Oxford. 
To shorten their sufferings, bugs of cun* 
powder were suspended fiom their necks. 

25. Charles V. resigns the greatest mo- 
narchy iu the world to his son Philip, to 
hide himself in tho seclusion of a Spanish 
tnonastery, The emperor wept at the cere- 
mony, which took place at Brussels. 

’ The Ru&rian companv incorporated, 
w AW 12. Rishop Gardiner die*. leaving 
his property to the queen, on condition of 
paying his debts# and providing for hia 
servants. 

1056. Archbishop Cranmer recanted, in 
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hopes of life#R&v*s afterwards hiirnt at 
Oxford, in front of Raliol college, on March^ eml 
2nd ; and the same day cardinal Pole was 
made archbishop of Canterbury. A very 
severe persecution followed, in which about 
35fO protestants were burnt, and great 
numbers perished in prim, and by other 
hardships. Among those who suffered by 
fire,* were five bishops, twenty-one clergy - 
meat eight laymen, «ri£hty-lhur husband- 
men, servants and labourers, foity-five 
women and four children. The accounts 
of the number of sufferers vary a little. 
Burnet’s table is : — # 


1 555. 

Burnt 

72 

3556. 

do. 

94 

1557. 

d<A 

n 

1558. 

do, from Feb, to Sept. 

3 $ 


2#k 

Au average of 71 a year ;» more than dou- 
hie the number now anhually executed for 
• every description of capital otfenc^ 1 

The queen repaired the old monasteries 
• and erected several*uew ones, and erased 
some things out oft the records which had 
been done by Henry YJI1. against the pope. 

St. John Baptist’s college, in Oxford, 
founded* by trir Thomas White, alderman 
of London. 

If»57. The English enter into au alli- 
ance with Spain against France, and the 
queen sent over BOOO men to the assistance 
of the Spaniards in the Low Countries, uu- 
der the command of the earl of Pembroke. 

The queen granted a commission, tend- 
ing to erect an inquisition, which was lot- 
lowed by a persecution, in which seventy- 
nine prqtestants perished. 

J/arrfaG. Lord Stourton hung at Salis- 
bury m a halter of silk, for the murder of 
two persona named Hargilty'in his own 
house, to which he had basely lured them 
for tlqjLpurpose. , 

20. jphilip derived in England, and re- 
turned to Brussels, July 7. 

J \lay L The first commercial treaty con- 
cluded with Russia* 

June 7. War declared against France, f 
Stafford was sent over to England by 
the French with a handful of men ; he sm- 
prised Scarborough, but was defeated and 
beheaded ; three of his accomplices were 
hung at Tyburn. 

Jtiy 15, A great scarcity of com; wheat 
was sold for 2/. 13s, 4 d . ; malt at 2/. 4#. ; 
and pease at 2/. 6«. 8 d. Immediately after 
ihe harvest, wheat fell to 5*. the quarter. 

The emperor of Russia sent an embassj^J 
into England, to settle a trade with that 1 
empire. It was received at Tottenham by 
the merchants of London trading to Mus 


covy, riding in velvet coats with chains of J for felony. 


7. Catois summdewj to 
the French, after it bast fceeu in the pos 
session of file English above *21 tk tears. 

The staple of jjteol mffDv^irjto $hruges. 

A proclamatidPW|Ui publish^ prohibit- 
ing the importation of heretical books ; 
and it was forbidden to pray for "heretics 
at their execution ; whoever* wyre pos- 
sessed of any heretical books and did not 
burn them without reading, should be 
esteemed rebels, and be executed. Five 
persons were burned at Canterbury, part* 
of thirty-nine that suffered this year for 
religion. 

Sepi. 20. The emperor Charles V. ex- 
pires at his seclusion m Kstremadnra ; 
having two days he foie added a codicil to 
his will, exhorting his son to inflict severe 
punishment on heretics, and cautioning 
him on the danger of disputing with them. 

Aw. 17. The queen of England died of 
dropsy, leaving no issue, in the forty-third 
year of her age, and the sixth year of her 
reign, and was buried (Dee. 13), in Henry 
Vll.’s chapel, with great pomp. The 
bishop of Winchester preached the funeral 
sermon, praising the late reign, and la- 
mented the present state with such free- 
dom, that he was apprehended and con- 
lined. The death of Mary was followed 
next day by that of her relation, cardinal 
Pole, an exemplary character, who lacked 
only the virtue of toleration. Hid death 
was ascribed to a malignant fever then 
prevailing, which cai ried off great num- 
ber* ; among others, twelve, bishops and 

seven aldermen of London. 

* 

ACTS PASSED IK THIS UFIGN. 

1 Mary, csp. 5. Declares to what actions 
the statute of limitations shall extend. 

Cap. 6. Counterfeiting foreign com 
made current here, or the king’s sign ma- 
nual, or ptfvy seal, made high treason. 

Cap 7. No justice of peace to exercise 
that office while he is sheriff'. 

Cap. 9. Confirms and enlarges the privi- 
leges of the college of physicians in London* 

1 & 2 Phil, and Mary, cap. 4. It is 
made felony without clergy for persons 
calling themselves Egyptians to rernaiu in 
the kingdom. 

Cap. 7. No person who is not an inha- 
bitant shall sell goods by retail, in any 
tojvn corporate, or market town, unless in 
open fairs. 

Cap. 12, Distresses shall las impounded 
together in the hundred where taken, and 
four deputies shall be appointed by the 
sheriff to take replevies. 

Cap. 13. Two justices, quorum itnut, are 
empowered to bail persons apprehended 
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2 & 3PMl«*k»ry, fapv* 

sold is fei» dfcrtl be tolled. 

Catyl 8. All perstfn# are made Charge- 
able to the rfepaira'of the highways. 

Cap* 10. JW%es of pelce are required 
to take examination of $Jons in Writing, 
and bind the-witnesbefc over to give evi- 
dence. ; 

4 & 5 PJiil. and Mary, cap. 2. Per- 
sons eontfysyiug away a woman child under 
sixteen years of age, from her parents or 
guardians, shall he fined and imprisoned 
two years ; and if they shall marry or de- 
flower such child, they shall suffer five 
years' imprisonment. And if such young 
woman siwtll voluntarily contract matri- 
mony, without the consent of her parents 
or guardians, her estate shall go to her 
next of kin. 

4 & 5 Phil, and Mary, cap. 4. The 
be lie lit of clergy is taken away from ac- 
cessaries iu treasou, felony and murder, 
before, the fact. 

Cap. 7. A tale is given where a full 
jury does not appear. 

% 1556. The queen demanded a loan of 

60,000/. from one thousand persons ; she 
exacted a loan of 100/. from every person 
f>ossessing 20/. per annum ; she extorted 
60,000 marks fig m seven thousand yeomen, 
and exacted 36 00:>/. from the cloth mer- 
chants trading tv) Antwerp, and upon re- 
fusal seized on their ships and cargoes, 
laying upon each piece of cloth a subsidy 
of twenty shillings ; to get this duty abo- 
lished, they paid her 40,000/. and engaged 
lor 2000/. more, payable in a month. 

THE USEFUL ARTS. A.D.*1485 to 1558. 

The tranquillity which follow*! the ac- 
cession of the Tudors was favourable to 
the progress of the useful arts. Among 
them horticulture claims attention. Dur- 
ing the distra turns of the civil wars, 
gardening had been much neglected, but 
now it was prosecuted with more assiduity 
and with such success, that to this period 
has been ascribed the introduction of the 
chief fruits and vegetables. But it was 
the kitchen, not the pleasure garden, that 
was cultivated, and it wan to raise or ex- 
tend the culture of the esculent herbs and ! 
fruits newly introduced, as salads, cab- 
bages, turnips, apricots, melons, and cur- 
rants, that the efforts of the gardener were 
directed. The pleasure garden was to- 
served for Elizabeth's reign, when a square 
parterre was enclosed with walls, scooped 


into fountains,* aud heaved into terraces, from the street beneath. It is to this, and 

Ut*- The 


The parks, which were numerous and pe- 
culiar to this country* formed the pleasure 
grounds of the nobility and prelacy. 

The culture of hop# was either intro- 
duced or revived, and flax was attempted, 


$fcut without success* Art^ofef grasses tor 
trinter provender were unknown, but the 
breed of horses was sedulously cultivated, 
chiefly to grace the splendid pageants and 
tournament#, in which Henry Vlli, de- 
lighted, and bean the heavy panoply witlp 
which both the knight and his courser were 
invested. Curious statutes were evicted, 
allotting for deer parka a certain propor- 
tion of breeding rnAes; and enjoining, 
not the prelates and nobles only, but those 
whose wives wore velvet bonnets, to have 
stallions of a certain size for their saddle. 
The l%al standard was fifteen hands in 
horses, thirteen in mares, and “ unlikely 
tits ” were without distinction consigned 
to destruction. (27 Hen. 8, c. 6.) Asses 
appeal liot to have been propagated in 
England till a subsequent period. 

The sty It* of arcuitectuue was changed,* 
but can hardly be said to have been im- 
proved. The ornamental Gothic, which 
iiad superseded tllb simplicity of the Saxon 
architecture, gave wav to the flond. In 
this stylv Henry VII. built several ■ 
churches in Somerset;! lyre, and that spier*, 
did monument of his taste, the chape!, 
which bears his nantt^ in Westminster. 
Whitehall, Nonsuch, ami Hampton-court 
wer<* erected, the former by Henry VJIl., 
and the last by Wolsey, in tHe florid 
bt)ie. Whitehall and Nonsuch have pe- 
rished, and the stately example of Wol- 
scy’s magnificence has experienced great 
vicissitudes. Grotius thought so highly 
of Hampton-court, that he considered it a 
residence more “befitting a god than a 
king ; ” though its present inmate# do 
not, we believe, aspire to either distinc- 
tion. • # 

The example set by the monarch and 
his minister tempted the nobility to aban- 
don their dqjigeun retreats, and seek man- 
sions of greater elegance and convenience. 
They removed the martial fronts of their 
castles, and*cndeavourgd to renderwfhem 
more agreeable and commodious. But the 
spirit of improvement did not extend 
lower. The houses of gentlemen continued 
sordid; the huts of the peasantry, poor 
add wretched. The former were thatched 
buildings composed of wood; the latter 
were slight frames prepared iu the forest, 
and covered with clay. In cities, the 
houses were constructed mostly of the same 
materials ; for bricks were still too costly 
for general use, and the stories seem to 
have projected forward as they rose in 
height, intercepting the sunshine and air 


a© dirty aud slovenly habits of the people, 
Erasmus ascribes the frequent plagues in 
England, « The floors," says he, « are 
commonly of clay, strewed with rushes, 
under which lie unmolested an ancient 
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collection of beef, grease, fragments, bones Jj 
spittle, excrements of dogs and cats, ami] 


every thing that is nas^y.” 


The luxury 
of a' chimney to the houses in consider- 
ate towns was unknown. The tire was 
Kindled by the wall, and * smoke escaped 
through the roof, door, or lattice. 

The people slept on straw pallets with 
logft'pf wood for pillows, andf^lmost all the 
furniture and utensils were of wood. In 
the Northumberland family, treen, or 
wooden plates, were used, except on so- 
lemn festivals, when pewter vessels were 
hired. But this must have been an" xcep- 
tion, as the tables of m«Kt citizens were 
now provided with spoons, cups, and a salt- 
cellar of silver* Those of a higher sphere 
affected a greater profusion oi plate, aud 
the quantity accumulated by cardinal Wol- 
sey on the occasion of the entertainment 
he gave to the French ambassadors at 
H&mpton-court, excite? asiouishment. 
m Kxclusive of the servias on tho tables, two 
^cupboards, extending acioss the banquet 
rooms, were piled to the top with*plate, and 
, illuminated. Two* hundred and eighty 

beds were providei^lbr the guests. “ Every 
chamber,” says Stowe, “ had a basin ana 
an ewer of silver, a great livery pot, of sd- 
ver, ftnd«ome gilt ; yea, and some cham- 
bers had two livery pots with wine and 
beer; a silver candlestick having in it two 
sizes.’ ’ Although the wealth and splendour 
of the cardinal were so pre- eminent as to 
be no criterion of those of Ins contempora- 
ries, yet there cannot be any doubt that 
plate was now often found in private 
houses; and in the manufacture of pewter, 
English workmen were so famous, that 
they we$p prohibited, by statute, from quit- 
ting the realm, or imparting their mystery 
to htfeign apprentices. Carving, gilding, 
embroidery, the making of C c locks, and 
other wfist&Hie arts, hod bean practised in 
man aeries, and then suppression gave 
more widely to c the public an useful body 
of artisans. 

MANNERS COSTUME — DIET. 

The manners of a people may lie learpt 
from their education, which was extremely 
defective. Before the Reformation, young 
men were educated in monasteries, wo- 
men in nunneries, where the latter were 
instructed in writing, drawing, confecti- 
on ary, needle-work, and, what wen; then 
regarded female accomplishments, in phy- ! 
sic and surgery'. The acquisitions of men 
were confined to writing, and a tincture, 
probably, of barbarous Latin ; but ignoranci* 
was so prevalent, that Fitzhcrbeu recom- 
mends to gentlemen unable to commit 
notes to writing* the practice of notching a, 
stick to assist their memories. When re- 
moved from these seminaries, the severe 


'and format manna* of domestic life pre- 
cluded further improvement. A haughty 
reserve was affected by the old, ana an 
abject deference exacted from the young* 
Sons, when arrived at manhood, are repre- 
sented ns stanAg uncovered and silent 
in their fathers’ prdfeence ; and daughters, 
though women, were placed like, statues 
at the cupboard ; nor permitted to sit or 
repose themselves, otherwise than by 
kneeling on a cushion till their mothers 
departed. Omissions were punished by 
stripes and blows, and chastisement was 
carried to such excess, that the daughters 
trembled at the sight of their mother, and 
the sons avoided and hated their father. 
Hen. Htst. xii. 353. 

Tho costume of the wealthy, and in 
most part the clothing of the poor, were 
supplied from abroad. Silks, velvets, and 
doth of gold were imported from Italy; 
coarse fustians from Flanders, of a texture 
so durable that the doublet lasted for two 
years. The home manufactures were 
woollens ; cottons occur in the statute 
book f‘21 Hen. 8. cap. 14), but Dr. Henry 
thinks the term applied to a species of 
woollens ; for linen, even the coarsest 
dowlas, was derived from Flanders. Hats 
had long been imported, aud a coarse ma- 
nufacture of hilt hats was established iu 
London, after the accession of lienry 

VIII. 

The dress of the nobility during the 
reign of Henry MI. rendered it i at her 
difficult to distinguish the sexes. Over tho 
breeches wan worn a petticoat ; the doublet 
was laued like the modern stays, aud a 
gown or mantle bith wide sleeves descended 
over the doublet and petticoat, down to the 
ancles, torn m oners were satisfied, instead 
of a gown, with a frock or tunic (the pre- 
sent wairgoner’s frock correctly represents 
this ancient Saxon garment), gathered at 
the middlfc, and fastened round the loins 
by a girdle, from whicn a short dagger was 
generally suspended. But the petticoat 
was rejected after the accession of Henry 
VI U„ when the t rouses or tight breeches 
that displayed the shape, were revived, and 
the length of the doublet or mantle wag 
diminished. The doublet is now trans- 
formed into a waistcoat, and the cloak or 
mantle, to which the sleeves of the doublet 
were transferred, has been gradually con- 
verted into the modem coat. 

Female costume was similar in its fash- 
ion to the present. The large and fantastic 
head dresses of the former age were su- 
perseded by coifs and velvet bonnets, be- 
neath* which the matron gathered her locks 
into tufts or tussocks ; but the virgin’s 
head was uncovered, and her hair braided 
and fastened with ribbons. Iu place of 
pockets, pouches were worn, suspended 
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from ille gible, and the present reticule or e period was in the profusion of hot apices, 
hag appears an approximation to the an-* with which every dish was indiscriminately 
oent fashion. seasoned. Above! Oflibs. of spices weio 

The must of the peasantry undergoes employed annually in the family of the old 
few alterations, becausemt consists of the earl oi North umler land, whose household- 
common produce of the soil, prepared in book is mostly referred to to illustrate the 
the simplest manner fbr food. Their bread* manners of this age. Dinner and supper 
corn was rye or barley, sometimes oats were served ja the hall, where the first 
mixed with pulse. Wheaten bread, for a table was placed in* sort of recess or ele- 
!oog period after, was chiefly confined to ration at the upper end, and reserved for 
the tables of the wealthy. In Henry the the landlord and his principal guests; 
Eighth’s reign, bacon seems to have formed while visiters, less respectable, were seated 
part of the diet of labourers, but this only with ^he officers of the household at long 
in small quantities, and it is probable they and narrow tables that occupied the sales 
lived in much the same manner as hus- and middle of the hall. The rank of the 
bondmen in the north of England did in guests was again discriminated by their 
the last century, and the Scotch peasantry arraignment, by their situation above or 
do in the present ; their food consisting below the saltcellar, which was placed 
chiefly of oat and rye bread, milk and pot- invariably in the middle of the table, and 
tage. In cities, meat entered into the the usher was carefully instructed to dis- 
general consumption of the inhabitants. place such as might seat themselves un* 
One peculiarity in the cookery of this mannerly above<4heir betters. 


ELIZABETH. A.D. 1558 to 1603. 

The great events of this long and interesting period refer to the /e-esta- 
blislunent of Protestantism ; the execution of Mary Queen of Scots ; 
resistance to the power of Philip of Spain, and the maintenance of the 
reformed worship in France and the Netherlands ; the spirit of maritime 
discovery and commercial adventure developed at home ; and the rise and 
fall of court favourites. Upon the whole, it was a happy aud prosperous 
reign, the glory of which the sovereign shares with many illustrious con- 
temporaries. The Cecils, Nicholas Bacon, Shakspeare, Spenser, Ascham, 
Raleigh, 3>rake, Frobfshcr, Gresham, are a few of the gijeat names which, 
in the several departments t)f statesmanship, letters, arms, navigatfton, and 
commerce, give lustre to this brilliant era. , 

Elizabeth seemed to possess some of the qualities of the great men by 
whom she was surrounded, # a ml whom, through favour or discernment, she 
raised into notice and authority. She was learned, accomplished, discreet, 
able, vigilant ; and the capacity she evinced during almost half a century 
in directing the domestic and foreign policy of the country, was most extra- 
ordinary. Her defects of character were dissimulation, personal vanity, 
jealousy in love, fondness of popular applause, violence of temper, religious 
intolerance, and arbitrary maxims of government. 

For all these some excuses may be found in her sex, the spirit of the 
age, and the station slut occupied, but there are others wholly indefensible* 
She was artful, selfish, and sensual. Her amiability and morality must be 
at once given up. She had no # femiuine graces ; like her person, her 
mind, passions, and even accomplishments, were masculine. The exe- 
cution of the unfortunate Scottish queen, though deemed necessary by her 
ministers, «fhd popular with the people, is an ineffaceable Mot on her 
memoiy, which, under the circumstance of the cruel imprisonment sus- 
tained by her victim, no consideration of personal or public security could 
justify. Napoleon, a man and a soldier, Was more leniently treated. Her 
Severities to catholic emissaries, jesuists, and others, were more defensible 
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though not m religious grounds. h$pst of them were engaged in treason* 
able plots, having for their object her own death, and the overthrow of the 
state ; and in addition, acted under the direction of a foreign influence of 
the most baleful descnption. t i 

*The celibacy of Elizabeth has formed a subject oft curious conjecture ; 
but why may not a princess as well as a private person choose a single 
life? The circumstance^ chiefly creating a difference, is the importance of 
the succession, tfyon this point the queen was always indifferent, or 
rather averse to its consideration ; and besides, her sister Mary died child- 
less, and Elizabeth may have had reasons for not anticipating a more 
favourable issue, in the event her own nuptials. There were, however, 
in the character of the queen, in her irresolution and inconstancy, in her 
licentiousness, imperiousness, and love of power, sufficient qualities both 
to disincline $nd disqualify he£ for matrimony. “ 1 will have here,” she 
said to Leicester in his highest fiflour, “ but one mistress, and no master.” 
Though averse to marriage, she was not averse to courtship, and the duke 
of Anjou, who was engaged for ten years by her coquetry up to an actual 
befcrothment, was at length compelled, like other baffled suitors, to with- 
^draw in indignant disgust, declaring that the “women of England were as 
changeable as the waves that^encircled their island.” 

One of the general characteristics of this period was the growth of the 
* puritans. They first appeared under Edward VI., and their numbers 
were increased, and their zeal inflamed, by the return of the exiles from 
the great seat of Calvinism at Geneva. Their professed aim was a further 
purification of the church, but they objected to the ceremonies, rather than 
the doctrines of the established religion. They disliked the surplice, the 
cross in baptism, the ring in marriage, holy water, and the use of instru- 
mental music in public worship ; these they repudiated as derived from the 
idolatries of popery. But the dogma, most important in its consequences, 
by which they were distinguished, was the spirit of free inquiry, and the 
right, on which they insisted in all matters of conscience, of private judg- 
ment. u Wijl you not leave these things to your bishops ! ” said arch- 
bishop barker to Peter Wentworth, a sturdy,, non-conformist . “No!” 

answered Mr. Wentworth, “by the faith I bear to God, wc will pass 
nothing before we undersold it ; for that were to make yon popes.” The 
queen bated and persecuted them, as will be observed in the Occurrences : 
»!ie I^yed better the pomp and intellectual prostration of the church of 
Home; hut in her council and at court, they had powerful friends — Cecil, 
Walsingham, Leicester, Essex, Warwick, Bedford, and Knollys : and in 
their successful development in the next two reigns, they subverted the 
church, peerage, and monarchy. 

The ancient constitution of the realm was well exemplified in the pro- 
tracted and tranquil reign of Elizabeth. It was a period of law, certainly, 
but hardly any law was paramount to the will of the sovereign. A brief 
description of the judicial and legislative machinery of the state will at 
once -show the absoluteness of the government. 

First was the court of Star-chamber, whose members held their places 
during the pleasure of the crown, and might fine, imprison, and punish 
corporally, by whipping, branding, flitting the nostrils and. cars. The 
sovereign, if present, was sole judge, and the jurisdiction of the court 
extended to all sorts of offences, contempts, and disorders, that lay out ot 
the reach of the common law. The court of High Commission was a still 
more arbitrary jurisdiction. Its vengeance was directed against the unde 
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finable of heresy, and in the hands of the narrow-minded Whitgift, 
was a terrible engine of oppression. Martial law was still more prompt 
and violent in its procedure. Whenever there was my public disturbance, 
the crown employed jhartial law, and, during that tfme, any otic might he 
punished as a rebel, or abettor of rebels, whom the lieutenant of a county, 
or his deputy, pleased to suspect. Arbitrary imprisonments were fre- 
quently employed by the executive : merely by th^authority of a warrant of 
a secretary of state, or privy councillor, any person nfigbt be imprisoned 
in any jail, during any time the ministers should think fit. In suspicious 
times, the jails were full of prisoners, who were sometimes thrown into 
dungeons, loaded with irons, and not unfrsquently tortured to extort con- 
fessions. Not uncommonly, in the agony of their tortures, the unhappy 
sufferers wrongly accused others or themselves. , 

Against these enormities the subject tad no redress. Neither judge 
nor jury dared to acquit when the crown was bent on a conviction. Both 
were the creatures of the, ministry, and as the practice was once common 
of fining and imprisoning jurors, at the discretion of the court, for finding 
verdicts contrary to the directions of those dependent judges, it is plain that 
juries afforded no manner of security to the liberties of the people. 

Even the parliament was a feeble bulwark egainst the despotism of tho 
executive. The crown had so many indirect sources of ificome, that it tfas 
almost entirely independent of the commons, and the ordinary resource of 
stopping the supplies was little or no check upon its authority. Benevo- 
lences might be demanded, and compulsory loans levied on indivqhials 
without cor-acnt of parliament. Queen Mary, as well as Elizabeth, 
increased some branches of the customs, merely by an order in council. A 
species of ship-money was imposed at the time of the Spanish invasion. 
When any levies were wanted for foreign service, Elizabeth obliged the 
counties to raise soldiers, to arm and clothe them, aud convey them to the 
seaports at their own charges. By the practice of M purveyance,” the 
sovereign might victual not only her court, but her fleets and armies at the 
cost of suffering individuals, not regularly taxed, bu| marked out for 
oppression. By the “ courfcof wards ” she obtained possession of theses tat e 
during the minority of the heir ; and hail authority to dispose of the heir or 
heiress in marriage. The arbitrary imposition of embargoes, the for- 
bidding the sale of particular commodities, and the granting of* patents 
and monopolies, formed other sources of revenue w holly beyqpd the^aontrol 
of parliament. 

Royal proclamations continued as omnipotent as in the preceding reign, 
when parliament itself declared them equivalent to law. They were some- 
times issued for the purpose of directing the deportation or punishment of 
vagrants ; sometimes for annulling statutes, or inserting clauses in them ; 
sometimes for regulating the costume, diet, or arms of the people. By 
special w*arrants, the queen claimed the right to interfere to stop the course 
of justice. There are many instances of such interferences in the public 
records, of special warrants for es&mpting particular persons from all lawful 
suits and prosecutions ; and these warrants were granted, as asserted, iu 
right of the royal prerogative, which was neither to be canvassed, disputed, 
nor examined. * 

It is unnecessary to proceed further in the elucidation of the civil 
freedom of the sixteenth century. Such preliminary explanations were 
essential to a correct understanding of the occurrences of the period, and 
the catastrophe of the succeeding dynasty. Constitutional liberty had not 
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begun to eapafc i or if it had, it mu^fc have been the constitutor of Al* 
giers, or of Muscovy in the reign of Peter the Great, The lalt of the 
Tudors, however, like the first, only acted on the maxims of theii prede- 
cessors, with this difference, that they were less resrihined by the power of 
tfe autocracy. The d^mmons, as a co-ordinate branch of the legislature, 
waa still in embryo. 

Though Elizabeths government was despotic, it did not possess an 
efficient police, nor judicial administration — advantages sometimes ascribed 
to that system of rule. In consequence of the transition from slave to free 
labour, and the breaking up of the religious houses, the country was 
overrun with thieves and vagabonds. One account states that in Somer- 
setshire only, forty persons had been executed in a year, for robberies and 
other felonies ; thirty-rive burnt in the hand ; thirty-seven whipped ; and 
one hundred and eight y-tlire^ discharged. Other counties were in a 
worse situation ; the same account stating, there were at least three or 
f«*ur hundred vagabonds in each county, who lived by theft and rapine. 
Their numbers intimidated the magistrates, and there were instances of 
justices of the peace, who, after sentencing these depredators, interfered to 
t stop the execution o& tlieir sentences, from a dread of the vengeance of 
their confederates. t 

The institution of poor-laws, by compelling the idle to labour, and taking 
•away all pretexts for vagrancy, helped greatly to mitigate these disorders, 
and laid the foundation of that municipal order and industrial prosperity, 
which subsequently distinguished England among the nations of Europe. 
It shdWsdiow imperfectly the domestic history of the country has yet been 
told or investigated, when it is observable that this great innovation in. 
public policy, of a compulsory parochial assessment, for the relief of indi- 
gence, has i3een all but unnoticed by every historian from Rapin to the 
most recent compilations. 


EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


1 5 58* Elizabeth, the only daughter of 
Henry Vill. by Anne Boleyn, succeeded 
her hqlf- water Mary, as well by the ap- 
pointment of her father’s will, ■» '. is by he- 
reditary right, and according to the act of 
success ion of the thirty-fifth of that king. 

Nov. *1 9. The' queen being at Hatfield 
was proclaimed there. 

Philip proposed to marry her, but was 
rejected. 

<be queen finding the treaiury ex- c 
hausted, borrowed a large sum of the mer- 
chants of Antwerp, for which the city of 
London became bound. 

Dr, StoUthew Barker, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was entrusted with 
the revisal of the liturgy of Edward VI. 

Elizabeth, although she had professed to 
be a catholic during the reign of her sister, 
and after her accession communicated at 
mass, and practized other popish ceremo- 
nies, now began to treat the papists with 
severity ; many were fined, others in office 
replaced, and one Maine, a priest, was 
executed for importing of popish trinkets. 
The disputes about religion occasioning 


riots, a proclamation was published prohi- 
biting such disputes, and declaring that 
the Romish ritual should be observed till 
altered by parliament, except the elevation 
of the host. A proclamation was also is- 
sued, prohibiting all preaching without 
special licence, and ordering the Lord’s 
prayer, the creed, the ten commandments, 
and the gospel to be read in the English 
tongue. 

The salters’ company in London incorpo- 
rated. 

Dec. 27. Archbishop Heath having 
resigned the seal*, they were transferred 
to sir Nicholas Bacon, with the title of 
lordkeeper. 

S$r William Ilewctt was lord-mayor this 
year. He was a cloth worker, and died 
possessed of an estate of 0000/. per annum, 
a large portion of which he gave to his 
ton-in-law Osborne, formerly hiij appren- 
tice, who married the daughter he had 
rescued from drowning while a child. Os- 
borne was the founder of the family of the 
duke of Leeds. 

1559, Jemt 15. The queen crowned at 
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Westminster by the bishop of Carlisle, Philip U« of Spain refused the collar of 
who wm the only bishop that could be the order of the garter, which had b*eu 
persuaded to do that office. The others sent him by Elisabeth. He had resigned 
refused, as she was a protestant, and had to the queen all the jewels of his late wife, 
declared against the churds of Rome. and though Elizabeth had declined his 
Peace we* made with France and Scot- matrimonial offhH she, to the day of he^ 
Und. * death, kept his picture by the side of her 

Jan. 25. Parliament met ; a list of bed, Charles of Austria, Eric of Sweden, 
court candidates having been sent to the and Adolphusjsf Holstein, became suitors 
returning officers, prior to the elections, to the queen. * # 

First-fruits aud tenths are restored to tbe Abu. IS. The famous Tonstall, bishop 
crown. The parliament address the queen of London, died. 

to marry, which she declined. The popish A translation of the Scriptures was un- , 
bishops and lords oppose the protestant deitak in by authority, which, after passing 
party, through several emendations, became in 

March 31. The popish and protestant the succeeding reign the basis of the pre- 
prelates dispute on their respective dog- sent version. 

mas, before the privy council in. Westmm- 1580* Bacon and Cecil ifere made first 
ster Abbey. ministers. # 

The queen erects a h igS^hommis sio u July . The states of Scotland established 

court, that exercised the same^power which the reformation. 

had been formerly lodged by Henry VIII. The deanery of Westminster erected by 
in a single person. Out of 9400 be no- the queen, * * 
fired clergymen in the kingdom, only fit- Robert Dudley, tne youngest sou of the 
teen bishops, twelve archdeacons, fifteen late duke if Northumberland, made master ■ 
heads of colleges, fifty canons, and eighty of the horse aud knighj of the garter * Ifc 
parochial prh »ts quitted their preferments was so great a favourite, that ail applies* 
rather than chauge their religion. tions to the throne were toade through him. 

May 8. Parliament having established Dudley had married Amy, the daughter 
the queen’s spiritual supremacy, and iu ail and, heiress of sir Johu Robesart, but^ »ho 
respects restored religion to the same state was not permitted to appear at court; hav- 
as in Edward Yl.‘s reign, was dissolved. ing a lovely mansion allotted to her, called 
The oath of supremacy being tendered Cumnor, in Berkshire, where she suddenly 
to the bishops aud clergy, all the bishops died by an accidental fall, if Foster, the 
hut Dr, Kitchen refused it, and were coin- tenant of the house, may be credited; bqt 
mitted to prison. under such circumstances as convinced tho 

June. The reformation was making public she had been murdered, 
rapid progress in Scotland ; the way had / he. 5. Francis II. died of an impos- 
in' en prepared by the degeneracy of the thume in the ear, and was succeeded by 
clergy. All the highest ecclesiastical dig- his younger brother, Ckaiiet IX. ;\Cathe- 
nities had long been in possession of the rme de Medici*. his mother, takii^ opon 
illegitimate or younger children of the her the administration during his Aftnonty. 1 
nobility, whose disorderly lives scandalized A prod ion is issued* commanding 
The church. The arrival of John Knox all anabaptists to depart the kuigdov* ; and 
from Geneva nv»» an impulse the new another, prohibiting the defacing ancient 
doctrines. He taught his followers that monuments,* and destroying; church* » 
obedience was due to the magistrate only Brass money is called in, and the coin 
in civil matters; in religion they owed restored to its purity, 
only obedience to God and their own con- 1 5b I . June 15. The beautiful spire of 
science. The government of women he St. Paul’s church, feet high from the 
considered unlawful, and he wrote to queen grtmnd, aud 2G0 from the tower, being made 
Elizabeth, declaring she had nu legal right with wood .and cased with lead, took fire by 
to the crown, and threatened her with lightning, as supposed, and was consumed, 
destruction, if she did not acquiesce in Ins The tower was soon repaired, but the spire 
opinion of church government. His zeal was never re-huilt. It appeared afterwards, 
and eloquence made many converts, who, by the confession of a plumber on bis death- 
under the name of con grt-gat i u n abate, pit)- bed, that a pan of coals carelessly left in the 
ceeded with vigour to purge the kingdom steeple had occasioned the conflagration, 
of popery. A mine of pure copper was discovered 

20. the French king killed at a tour- mar Ren wick, and at the same tune was 
n ament, and succeeded by his son Francis, found the stone called lapis caUnunari*. 

An insurrection in Scotland against the The queen ordered payment to be inode 
queen- regent, on account of religion ; to the monks of their pensions, ana m- 
F ranee took part with the queen-regent, creased tho salary of the judges, allowing 
and the English with tho malcontents. them provisions on their circuits* 
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, Tile thirty-nine articles, 
;#» Mr -Gfatg Received the subscrip- 
JwW of the tub houses of convocation, and 
** ® u bjfcct to the penalties 

of lljMty any on# who denied or dis- 
them ; the%octrines formerly 
published under Edward VI. formed the 
^ork of the new creed, 
queen assisted the french protest- 
Ant* with 6000' men, who embarked in 
{September, and were put in possession of 
Havre de Grace. 

The lady Catherine Grey of the royal 
blood/ entering into a marriage-contract 
with the earl of Hertfmd, was divorced 
from him by the quet u's directions, after 
they had had two sons, and they yrere botli 
imprisoned and fined. * 

* Shan 0*Neil, earl of Tyrone, in Ireland, 
who had broken out in rebellion, came and 
made his submission to Elizabeth, and 
received his pardon. 

The queen seized ^ith the small pox ; 
her life being in danger, the commons 
* entreat her to fix the succession of the 
crown, •which she cjfclined. 

Mr. John Hawkins fitted out three ships, 
and mode a voyage to the coast of Guinea 
for slaves ; the first attempt from England 
to establish that trade. Two of the larges 
ships employed in this iniquitous traffic 
belonged to the queen. 

1563. Jan. 12. The second parliament 
met, and passed an act confirming the 
queen’s supremacy over all estates, ecclesi- 
astical and temporal. A statute was passed 
against witchcraft. 

Elizabeth proposed her favourite Dudley 
to the queen of Scots for a husband. 

The earl of Warwick, the queen’s general, 
surrendlred Havre de Grace to the French, 

1 and his forces returning to England, 
brot%ht the plague with thtfa, which car- 
ried ofi^upwards of 20,600 persons in and 
about London, amongst whom were many 
of ttaPprincipai nobility. * 

1564. Sept. 26. Dudley created earl of 
Leicester, with the castle and manor of 
Kenilworth, was chosen chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, and received from 
Charles IX. of France the order of $t. 
Michael. 

The queen visited Cambridge. 

JS>65. July 27. The queen of Scots mar- 
ried Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, whom she 
had lately made duke of Albany, and the 
next day he Iras publicly proclaimed king. 
This marriage occasioned an insurrection 
in Scotland, and several lords took to arms, 
but were obliged to fly into England. ^ 

The puritans refused to conform to the 
church of England. Cartwright, and three 
hundred students of Ckfnbridge, threw off 
their surplices in one dayv They inculcated 
the unlawfulness of any. church govern* 


ment, except whqt the apostle# ifwtiiuted, 
namely, the presbyterian. 

The Spaniards sot up an inquisition in 
the Netherlands, in order to eradicate 
the reformed spligum, which -occasioned 
insurrections ; at length the Dutch" set uh 
for independent states, and off thb 

dominion of Spain, 4 * » ' 

1 566. March 0. Darnley, with Ruthvfen, 
Douglas, and Kerr, enter the closet of #ie 
queen of Scots at night, and assassinate 
her secretary, and favourite David Kizzio. 
Some of the assassins fled to England, and 
were received by Elizabeth. 

June 1 9. Queen of Scots delivered of a 
son, who afterwards became king of Eng- 
land. Elizabeth was dancing at Green- 
wich, audmhen Cecil whispered the intel- 
ligence ia^Hkear, appeared much discon- 
certed. 

A proclamation issued against the puri- 
tans, and in favour of conformity. 

1567. Feb. 9. Darnley, king of Scots, 
murdered by the contrivance of Murray 
and Bothweil, and Murray, to throw the 
odium of it upon the queen, persuaded her 
to marry Bothweil. The house was blown 
up with gunpowdet ; so that it is uncertain 
whether Darnley was murdered first, or 
perished in the explosion. It was not 
known at first that Bothweil was an ac- 
complice in the murder, and when at was 
suspected, the queen insisted on his being 
tried for it ; but she married him as soon 
as he was acquitted (May 15), with the 
concurrence ot the nobility, and created 
hun duke of the Orkneys. 

June 7. The foundation of the Royal 
Exchange laid ky sir Thomas Gresham. 

The earl of Murray, base brother to 
the queetf of Scots, creates her great trou- 
bles. The rebel lords took the queen pri- 
soner, and compelled her to resign her 
crown to her son. Bothweil made his 
escape toe the Orkneys, and found means 
to get ovei to Denmark, where he was 
thrown into prison, lost his senses, and 
died miserably tin years after. 

July 29. Prince James was crowned 
king of Scotland at Stirling, at thirteen 
months eight days old* and (Aug. 10) 
the earl of Murray was made regent : he 
convoked a parliament, which voted Mary 
an accomplice in her husband’s murder, con- 
demned her to imprisonment, and ratified 
lier dismission from the crown. 

% Aug. Sept. Elizalieth went to Oxford, 
was present at a public disputation^ and 
held her court at W oodstock. 

The duke of Austria nuple proposals of 
marriage to Elizabeth, and the earl of 
Sussex is sent to Germany to settle the 
marriage articles, but Leicester broke off 
the match. 

A rebellion of Shan O’Neal in Ltelattfl 
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again supposed* The earls of Ormond 
and Desmond at open war in th<^ king- 
doni^ but were fuelled by the lord lieutenant, 

J)ott Carlos^the eon <f Philip II. of 
r Spain, supposed to be assassinated with 
the connivance of his father, to prevent his 
’succession, to the Spanish monarchy, of 
which be ^appears twbave been unworthy, 
from the weakness and depravity of his 
character. 

1563. May 2. The queen of Scots made 
her escape, and raised an army, but was 
defeated by Murray (May 17) ; whereupon 
she flies into England, upon large promises 
of favour and assistance from queen Eliza- 
beth, but was detained prisoner by her, upon 
the charge of being privy to the murder of 
an English subject, her hushed Darn ley. 

Oct. 4, Regent Murray, w®&ven other 
lords, met the English depqHH at York, 
but determined nothing. 

A marriage was privately proposed be- 
tween the queen of Scots and the duke of 
Norfolk. 

Tlie puritans began to create divisions in 
the church, and set up the Geneva discipline. ! 

Elisabeth assists the protestants in | 
France with 100,000 croWn» of gold, and a 
good train of artillery. 

A war was begun with Spain this year. 

Several Fre»„'b and Flemish families 
take refuge in England, and improve the 
silk and woollen manufactures. 

11. The duke of Norfolk sent to the 
tower, for attempting to marry the queen 
of Scots. 

Conference at. York on Scottish affairs. 

A (tv. 25. The conference wua brought to 
Westminster, afterwards torflampton-court, 
and the proofs against Mary examined. 
Mary was removed to Tutbury casfle, under 
the custody of the earl of Shrew sbury. 

Dtc. 29. The Geuoa merchants in Spain 
having employed some Spanish ships to 
transport their *m>ney, they put*into Ply- 
mouth, and the treasure was landed ; the 
queen borrowed it as a loan, the Spanish 
ambassador having claimed it as his king's 
property. 

Several lords entered into a plot against 
Cecil, whom the queen supported. 

A new translation of the Bible was pub- 
lished, done by several bishops. 

39* The learned Roger A sc ham died, 
who was some time tutor to queeu Eli- 
zabeth, and her secretary for the Latin 
tongue. 

1569. The earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland raise a rebellion in the 
north, for the liberation of Mary and the 
restoration of the ancient worship, but 
their followers being dispersed, they retired 
into Scotland. It was in this rising the 
venerable Norton and his Eve sons took 
part, But Leonard Dacres, son of lord 


Dacres, raised a aAid r^tibn, yhi^ 
was suppressed, mid .. Dicres ' flea into 
Flanders. Eight hundred pmonawere 
executed : betweiji \yetherby and Newcas- 
tle there was h/idly a town or a villagfl 
in which some of the inhabitants did not 
expire on the gibbet. 

Jan. 1 1 , Fnrst lottery mentioned" in his- 
tory began tcAe drawn at the west door of 
St. Paul’s, and continued drawing night 
and day till the 6th of May following. 

Tho English began a trade through 
Russify to Persia. They also established a 
trade with Hamburgh. 

Aug. Elizabeth made an alliance with 
the czar of Muscovy. 

Segtja The bishop of Rondon causes 
bishop Bonner to be buried iu the night, to 
protect his remains from the fury of the* 
populace. Elizabeth, who had received 
the other bishops at her first audience with 
due courtesy, turned from Bonner as from 
a man of blood. * 

Nov. 25. The Scottish queen removed , 
for security to Coventry. # » 

1 570. Jan. 23. Murray, the Scotch re- 
gent, shot in the street a, of Linlithgow, by 
Hamilton of Bothwellaugh, whose wife had 
lost her reason in consequence of the cruel 
trehtment she had received from a*retjfiner 
of the regent. 

The pope having excommunicated queen 
Elizabeth the preceding year, now pub- 
lished his bull, absolving her subjects from 
their allegiance, cursing them if they obey 
her, and declaring her to be deposed, which 
occasioned some insurrections by the pa- 
pists ; but they were soon suppressed. One 
Felton fixed tlie pope’s bull %> thebishopof 
Loudon’s palace, for wHlch he wasj^anged. 

April 17. The earl of Sussex entered 
Scotland with an army, and punishec^the 
rioters ; lurd*$krope destroyed above three 
hundred towns and villages. *• 

The queeu dines with sir Thormisjxie 
sham in the lloyal Exchan^h. 

1571. The queen of Scots is more strictly 
confined, and her servants taken from her ; 
whereupon some proposals are made to the 
dijte of Norfolk, (who had been liberated 
on promise not to proceed in the match 
with Mary,) for liberating her, which the 
duke concealed, though he did not comply 
with them. 

A match is proposed between queen 
Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou, but does 
not succeed. 

A discovery being made of the duke of 
Norfolk’s treating with the queen of Scots 
the luke is sent to tin* tower, with 
the bishop of Ross, who managed the cor- 
respondence. 

FW>. ] 7. A great earthquake in Here- 
fordshire, when Marcly hill was removed 
from the place where it stood, and conti- 

L 
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jnued in motion two days ; it carried along^ 
the trees, hedges, and sheep; overtumea 
Xynastou chapel which stood in its way, 
left Aft opening forty ftet in depth, and 
thirty 4 wo in length, at* formed a large 
hill twelve iathoms h»gh,%here it rested. 

April 2. Parliament met, and made it 
high-treaaon to affirm that any one had a 
right to the crown bu^ the p%sent queen, or 
that the queen and parliament could not 
limit the succession ; it was also made 
high-treason to be reconciled, or to recon- 
cile others to the church of Rome. 

Mr. Strickland, a member of thl com- 
mons, ordered by the pr*vy council to for- 
bear going to the house, which the house 
resenting, he ^ was permitted to Jake Ins 


• Br. Story condemned and executed for 
high-treason, in inviting a foreign invasion, 
and consulting with a magician to depose 
the queen. 

SepL 4. The earl qf ^.enox, regent of 
Scotland, is murdered, and the earl of Mar 
* made regent- • 

JCto&s college, Oxford, founded ivy Hugh 
Price, LL.1X 

1572. Jan. 14. The duke of Norfolk 
brought to trial, being charged with high- 
trea-jon, in treating of a marriage with the 
queen of Scots, conspiring to depose queen 
JKh&abeth, &c\, and is convicted. 

May 3. A bill being brought intq^ the 
bouse of (commons, to alu i the rites and 
ceremonies of the church. Mr. ttjxnker de- 
clared it was her Majesty's pleasure, that 
no bills should be pretericd concerning 
religion, till the matter bad been first de- 
bated and approved by the clergy upon 
which the bill w airdropped. 

XheTSpanish ambassador is ordered to 
quit the kingdom, being concerned in a 
jdef with Mather and Harper, to k?U the 

S a^and secretary Burleigh ; Hall, a 
conspirator, swore to n, upon which 
theyVere all three executed. 

June 2. The duke of Norfolk having 
lain under sentence of condemnation five 
months, the commons signified to her ma- 
jesty, that his execution was necessary, 
and he was executed. 

The marquis of Winchester, lord trea- 
surer, dying in the 97th year of his age, m 
succeeded in that office by lord Burleigh. 

The puritans or non-conformists to the 
liturgy make great efforts to introduce the 
Geneva discipline. The queen was as re- 
solutely opposed to them as to the catho- 
lics. 

A new star appears in Caafiopsea’s chqir, 
exceeding Jupiter *a brightness, diminish- 
ing after eight months gradually, till it 
totally disappeared at the end of sateen 
mouths. 

Aug, 22, The eari of Norihamberknd, : 


being delivered up by the Scots, i» axe* 

Cuted. 

24. On the eve of St. Bartholomew, the 
protestaota wem massacred at Bari% being 
charged with conspiring against the go* 
vernment. Guise, Aumale, and Anjou led 
the attack, and the devoted huguenots 
were slain in their beds, or shot oh the 
roofs of the houses. Massacre and pillage 
continued eight days and nights ; and 
Charles IX. discharged his long arquebuse 
from the Louvre on the fugitives, as they 
endeavoured to escape. Similar butcheries 
followed at Orleans, Troyes, Mean*, Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse, and Lyons. The nupaber 
of victims has been variously estimated from 
10,000 to 100,000. Coligni, the chief of 
the protestants, was killed. At Madrid the 
massacre celebrated with court festi- 
vals ; at frome, the pope and the cardinals 
returned («§ thanks ; but iu Kn gland the 
court went into mourning. Many of the 
French protestants took refuge in this 
country. 

Oct. 2S. Mar, the Scotch regent, dies, 
and Morton succeeds him. 

1573. 1 he Hutch, under the conduct of 
the prince of Orange, laid the foundation 
of their commonwealth, and rebel against 
the kmg of Spam. 

Jhtic 25. The duke of Anjou raises the 
siege oi Rochelle, after the city had with- 
stood 30,tlOU cannon balls, nine great as- 
saults, twenty leaser ones, and the effects 
ut sixty mines. 

1574. A proclamation is issued for put- 
ting the sumptuary laws against excess of 
apparel in execution. The queen pro- 
claimed, that pwry one within fourteen 
days should wear clothes of such a fashion 
as horsed should fix the pattern of. 

May 30. Charles IX. of France died of 
a very extraordinary distemper, his blood 
oozed horn ail the jsires of his body, 
lieniy Ml., duke of Anjou, and king of 
Poland, succeeded h*m. 

< diaries, earl of Lenox, uncle to the king 
of Scotland, married to Kliftubcth Caven- 
dish. As this marriage was solemnised un- 
known to the queen, she imprisoned the 
mothers of the new married pair. 

The commotions in Ireland made the 
queen think of that kingdom ; she found 
the revenue of it, yearly, only amounted to 
190,7794, a vast disproportion to the sup- 
plies ; upon which she appointed the earl of 
Essex captain general tor seven years, and 
sent him over with some force# to quell the 
insurgents ; he persuaded the earl of Des- 
mond to submit, m 

A great dearth, wheat void for six shil- 
lings a bushel. 

1575. FeL A. At a second session of the 
fourth parliament of this reign, the quean 
was again addressed *9 marry , to noj^rpose, 
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The prince of Orange, and the provinces 
of Holland and Zealand, offer to accept 
queen Elizabeth .for their sovereign, which 
she refuses. * 

Wentworth, a member or the commons, 
reflecting on the queen, for ordering Strick- 
land to forbear comingto the house last 
session was sent to the Tower. 

A subsidy of six shillings in the pound 
given f»y the clergy, to bo paid in three 
years, confirmed ; and a subsidy and three 
fifteenths anil tenths given by the laity. 

July 22. Peters and Turwert, two ana- 
baptists, burnt in Suiithfiehl amidst an 
immense concourse of spectators. 

157b. The earl of Essex, who had been 
leealled through the enmity of the earl of 
Leicester, is again sent over to Ireland, and 
appointed earl marshal of tha*$tlagdum. 

The protestants in France jAcame for- 
midable, and were headed by tire prince of 
Condi and duke of Alenqon, and joined 
by the prince Casimer, in all to the amount 
of 30,000 men. The queen dowager con- 
cludes a treaty with them, and the duke of 
Alen^on is won over to the court. 

June 11. Martin Frobisher sailed with 
three pinnaces, to discover a north-west pas- 
sage; being frozen up, he was obliged to 
return without any success, 

Aug . 25. Th * e&ri of Essex dies in Ire- 
land, suspected to be poisoned by the earl 
of Leicester, w ho married hu widow. 

1577. Elizabeth assists the Dutch against 
tild'kinj of Spain, 

Three, hundred people, among whom 
was the high sheriff, died suddenly at the 
assizes at Oxford, supposed to be infected 
with u gaol distemper, by the stanch of the 
prisoners. 

157*. Feb, Twenty catholics, ot^ family 
and fortune, imprisoned on account of their 
religion, die of an infectious disease in 
Fork castle. 

1579, As the queen was in lug barge 
upon the Thames, one of hei oargumm was 
shot through both arms ; but it appearing 
to bo an accident, the queen pardoned the 
man that shot off the piece. 

Afny 20. Hammond, who had been pro- 
nounced an obst -ante heretic by the bishop 
of Norwich, burnt in the ditch of that city. 

The fluke of Anjou came into England, 
and renewed his addresses to the queen in 
person. 

Thu protectant provinces of Holland, 
Zealand, Friesland, and Utrecht, enter i 
into an alliance, styled u the Union of 
Utrecht/* 

The Spaniards, to the number of 1500, 
make a descent fit Ireland, and join the 
rebels there, but are all made prisoners, 
and put to the sworil the year billowing ; 
the earl of Desmond, the chief of the 
Irish malcontents, was token prisoner. 


The Turkey company established. 

• 1580, Three English popish colleges or, 
seminaries were erected at Home, Kheims, 
and Douay ; from whence priests cam© 
over to propagate fheir doctrines, purtieu-- 
larly Robert Perseus and Edward Campian, 
two English jesuits, formerly students at 
Oxford, appearing sometimes in the habit 
of gentlemen, ssmetimjes of soldiers, and at 
other times in the habit of divines ; when 
a proclamation issues, declaring it high- 
treason to belong to such seminaries of 
priests and Jesuits. Campian was executed 
for publishing a treatise, called the Ten 
Reasons, in favour of the church of Rome. 

Philip, king of Spain, on the death of 
Henry, king of Portugal, poetesses himself 
of that*jkmgdom. 

As a precaution against the plague, and 
the high price of fuel and victuals, a royal 
proclamation 'was issued to restrain the 
further growth of Loudon ; and tins erec- 
tion of any new fibu$e within three miles 
of tho city gates is prohibited. Not more 
than one fcumly is allowed to live in \ 
house. 0 $s> 

Another proclamation against the wear- 
ing of gold chains and cloaks, which men 
wore down to their heels : by the same, the 
length of swords is limited to thrqe lett, 
and rapiers to twelve inches, exclusive of 
the hilt. 

Jtui . 1G. A third session of the fourth 
parliament was held, and art act was mad© 
for inflicting a penalty of twenty pounds a 
month on those who absented themselves 
from church. 

Aov. 3. Captain Francis ih&ke returned 
from Ins first voyage sound the globe* 
having been twelve day© W? thou three 
) ears in performing it. He set saiPfrom 
Plymouth with five ships, loth Nov; 1577 
The Spa iiiardug demanded satisfaction t&r 
Drake’s depredations, and the queue re- 
stored part of the plunder. The honour of 
having first {tactically demonstrated 1 ft© 
spherical figure of the earth belongs to 
Magellan : but that navigator was pre- 
vented completing his circumnavigation of 
the globe by his death in $he Philippian 
islaillls. 

The queen issued a proclamation, for 
calling home children educated in foreign 
paits. 

The earl of Leicester is confined for pri- 
vately marrying the earl of Essex's widow. 

Several sectarians came from Holland, 
who called them selves the family of Love, 
and preached up peculiar tenets, 

Thomas Gresham died, who built th© 
Royal Exchange, and founded Gresham 
college. He was called the ** queen « mer- 
chant,*’ because ho hsul the management 
of her m©ney transactions* ■ 

15U1. The commons order a £a«t : th© 
h 2 
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queen reprimamls^era for their presump- and the observance of the act of unifor- 
tion. Severe lews were enacted against thtf mity, in which She apprehended his prede* 
catholics. The names of all the recusants cussor had been too remiss, 
in each parish, to the number of 50,000, Thacker and Cbpping, two Brownists, 
^returned to the council No security in hanged at BuTy, tor dispersing Brown** 
private houses, the punmivauts breaking books against the established church, 
open doors at all hours, especially in the The harbour of St. John’s, in New- 
mght, to hunt for priests and popish found land, was taken possession of for the 
books. f • English crown, by sir Humphry Gilbert, 

„ Arthur Hall, representative for Gran- who was cast away upon his return from 
thaxn, reflecting on the justice of the house North America. 

of commons in print, was committed to the A conspiracy is formed to take the 
Tower, by the Speaker’s warrant, for six queen's lire away, by John Somerville, a 
months, and fined 500 marks. •Absent gentleman of Warwickshire : he attacked 
members were fined twenty pounds each some of her attendants, but was secured 
by the house. and tried at Guildhall, and found guilty of 

April 4. Elisabeth partakes of a banquet high-treason, 
on board of Drake's ship at DeptfoidJ when 1584. Jan. Mendoza, the Spanish mw- 
# she knights t lie adventurer. bassador, being discovered to be in the 

Dtc.U Campian, Sherwin, and Brian t plot with Throgmorton, is ordered to leave 
executed as traitors ; their real offence was England, and an ambassador was sent to 
their zealous Catholicism. Torture, which the Spanish court, but was refused an au- 
Was commonly used, Jiafi been three times dience. 

applied to Campian to extort confessions, July 12. Francis Throgmorton is eXe- 
tit a recantation, but he resisted with great cuted for a conspiracy to set the queen of 
fiurulhflss and ability. Scots at liberty : he was racked three 

Copper money was first introduced into times, on the 23ril November, and twice on 
France this year.* the 2nd December ; under the agony of the 

1582. Feb. The duke of Anjou returned torture he confessed his guilt, but on the 
home, despairing of success in his court- scaffold revoked his confession. 

■hip ; the queen accompanied him to Can- Emanuel college, in Cambridge, founded 
terbury. by sir Walter Mi Id may, chancellor, and 

John Stubbs, a lawyer of Lincoln’s- Inn, treasurer of the exchequer* 
condemned to lose hi* right hand, for pub- The prince of Orange assassinated at 
fishing a libel against the queen's marriage Delft. H 

with the duke of Anjou. Dec, 17. Dr. Parry, a member of the 

Pope Gregory XI II. caused the calendar house of commons, denounces the law* 
to be reformed, whereby the Eughsh, and made against catholic clergymen \ he i* 
some other protestant countries, which ad- given in custody to the Serjeant, Imt set at 
Jsered to the^uUam calendar, lost ten days, liberty by comhiand ot the queen, who stud 
and occasioned the distinction between old he had explained his motives to her. 
and new style. I Sir YV alter lialeigh discovered Virginia, 

The learned George Bucfyuian died. ! named so by him in honour of the queen. 
Tim seamen of England were computed ! 1585. CapUm Davis finished hi* third 

at 14,295, and the number of vessels 1232, ! voyage in quest of a north-west passage; 
of^vhich there were not more than 217 f he sailed as far as of northern latitude, 
above eighty tons. but returned without success. 

1583. King James makes his escape, and March 2. Dr. Parry is condemned and 
■ regain* his liberty, and the lords that had executed for a design to assassinate her 

confined him are banished; Gowrie, for majesty. 

.another conspiracy of the like nature? wa* Elisabeth, at the intercession of the 
afterwards beheaded. Dutch, sends the earl of Leicester, and 


July 6 . Edmund Grinds], archbishop of 6000 men, to their assistance, and has the 
Canterbury, died, having been blind for j Brill and Flushing delivered into her 
some time* The queen suspended him m j hands, as a security for her charges. They 
the year 1576, for not suppressing the J agreed that the English general, and two 
prophesying*, as they were called, among ;«more of her majesty’s subjects, were to be 
soma of his clergy, at their voluntary meet- j admitted into the council of the states go- 
ings without authority. The convocation j neral, and no treaty to he entered into but 
petitioned the queen, m the year 15&, to ! by mutual consent, in consideration of the 
restore him, which she did the following ! assistance she gave the Dutch against 
year. On #»e death of Grindal, Dr. John Spain. 

VYhitgiffc was made archbishop of Canter- Sir Francis Drake, with twenty-one sail 
bury, when the queen recommended to him of men-of-war, and land forces, commanded 
to restore the discipline of the church, by the earl of Carlisle, surprise and plun 
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d*r St Doming, take Carthagena, and 
arrive at Virginia in Florida, where they 
take on hoard captain Lane, and a colony 
that were in distress, having been sent thi- 
ther by air Walter Raleigh, and with them 
the tobacco plant was first brought to 
England* 

March* The league revived by the young 
duke of Guise, in France, to frustrate the 
accession to the throne of Henri de Bour- 
bon, king of Navarre, the presumptive heir 
to the crown, and a protestant ; it was a 
source of endless wars, perjuries, murders, 
and crimes. 

June 21. Henry Percy, earl of Northum- 
berland, being accused of sharing in the 
conspiracy of Throgmorton, was committed 
to the Tower ; two days after he was found 
dead in bed, shot through the heart with 
three slugs. A coroner’s inquest returned 
a verdict of self-murder, and the crown 
lawyers alleged that he had killed himself 
to evade the forfeiture of his possessions, 
and to preserve them iu his family. But a 
rumour was current that the evidence was 
insufficient t/> convict the earl of treason, 
atul that he had been assassinated : the 
change of the earl's keeper the night before 
his death countenanced this suspicion. 

Coaches were first introduced and used 
in England thi» ) ear. 

The queen granted a licence to several 
merchants of London, to trade to Barbary. 

« The prince of Cond6 came into England 
Svdicit. assistance m behalf of the Hugue- 
nots. The queen supplied him with 50,000 
crowns, and ten ships, with which he 
raised the blockade of Rochelle. 

1580. Sept. 20. Babingfcm, Tichboume, 
and others, convicted of conspiring the 
rescue of the queen of Scots anfi against 
Elizabeth, executed with gTeat barbarity 
in St. Giles’s fields. Seven of the con- 
spirators were condemned and hung up ; 
then cut dow * whilst alive, Wild their 
bowels taken out ; but the other seven, by 
the queen’s order, hung till they were 
dead, and then we$e embnwelled. 

Oct . 1 1. The queen ct Scots is charged 
with being a promqjcr of Babirigton’s 
conspiracy, and forty-seven commissioners 
are ordered to try her at Father »ngay 
castle, in Noitliamptonshire : at first Mary 
denied their jurisdiction, but afterwards 
submitted to plead, and demanded to be 
confronted with the two witnesses, Nau 
and Curie, The court was adjourned to 
the star-chamber at Westminster^ and 
25th October the commissioners agreed in 
their judgment* Both houses of parlia- 
ment petitioneef that the sentence of death 
might be carried into immediate execution. 
The judgment was proclaimed by sound 
trumpet in London. The bells tolled 
ot twenty-four hours ; bonfires blazed in 


»the streets, and the citizens appeared in- 
toxicated with joy. 

16. Sir Philip Sidney is killed in the 
Dutch wars. - j 

29, Another jyrli ament is called, beings 
the sixth of this reign, wherein the sen- 
tence against the queen of Scots is con- 
firmed, and both houses importunately 
address the qslen that it may be executed. 

Dec. 6. Mary’s sentence was published 
throughout the kingdom. 

Mary wrote to Elizabeth, to desire cer- 
tain favours concerning her death, burial, 
and servants ; but it is uncertain whether 
this letter was delivered. 

1587. Fed. 1. The queen signs the war- 
rant foi Mary’s death, which Burleigh 
supersedes by a commission directed to the 
earls of Kent, Shrewsbury, Derby, and 
Cumberland, to see the sentence put into 
execution. 

Fed. 8. Mary J>eheaded in the hall of 
Fot her ingay castle^ in the presence of 
about two hundred gentlemen of the coun- 
ty : she lriw in the forty-sixth year of her 
age, and the eighteenth of her imprison- 
ment. The uniortunate 4 queen died nobly ; 
disclaiming to the laid any design against 
the life of her cousin, the queen of Eng- 
land. Although there can lie little dftubt 
Mary was implicated in treasonable prac- 
tices, of which her long, cruel, and unjust 
confinement was an extenuation : her chief 
offences, in the eyes of the reformers, were 
the midortune of being a catholic, and 
presumptive heir to the crown of England; 
bv winch the protestant’ succession wa% 
endangered. The unpfibcipled Leicester 
proposed removing her by jponwm] Wal- 
singham recommendefMW solemnly of a 
public execution as mor» Suitable; but 
Elizabeth would have preferred assassina- 
tion, of which # she gave a significant inti- 
mation to Vawlet and Drury, (lltegard, 
viii. 282.) Elizabeth’s conduct through- 
out was mariced by her accustomed iffeso- 
lution, craft, and. dissimulation. She laid 
the blame of Mary’s death on her secretary 
Davison, and pretended that the warrant 
she had signed was to have lain dormant, 

| ana that she never meant it to be executed, 
unless upon absolute necessity. Burleigh 
and her other advisers interpreted her 
wishes differently. Mar) 7 was buried in the 
cathedral of Peterborough, and on her 
son’s accession to the crown of England, 
he removed her corpse in 1612 into Henry 
Vllth’s chapel. 

Elizabeth expressed great sorrow at the 
Pu|be being brought her of Mary's execu- 
tion. She wrote to the king of Scotland, 
to excuse herself from being the instru- 
ment of Mary’s death. To give a co- 
lour to this, Davison was imprisoned, and 
fined in 10, mi.: he continued a tog 
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time in castpfy/ and was obliged to pay" 
every farthing of the fine, which reduced 
him to beggary, and all the favour he pro- 
cured from the queen, fi r being the faith- 
ful instrument of her re^l intentions, was 
a Very slight support, 

Aprii. The puritans bring in a bill into the 
house of common* for rcfoMning the esta- 
blished church, and iiftroducmg the Geneva 
discipline; whereupon some of the most 
zealous members were sent to the Tower, 
by an order of council ; at which the puri- 
tans were so exasj>erated, that tho^iume- 
diately began to propagate their doctrines, 
declaring that the queen might be excom- 
municated as au enemy to Christ, and that 
being so excommunicated, the* people 
might punish her. 

e Admiral Drake burnt a hundred sail of 
ships in the port of Cadiz. 

Philip, of Spain, being determined to 
invade England, secrete, ry W alsingham 
got all the Spanish bills, that were to Mip- 

# ply the king with money, to b<^ protested 
at Gorypa. 

John Fox, the ntkrtvrologist, died. 

1588, Mr. Oavevdish finished his voyage 
round the gloU*. taking a great many 
ships in the Pacific ocean, and bringing 
Jionfe considerable plunder : he was tw o 
years and two mouths absent. 

Duelling with small swords first intro- 
duecd into England. 

The earl of Leicester, the queen’s favour- 
ite, having ill su«((«jss in the Nethci lands, 
'was recalled, imkdord Buckhurst v.n went 
#jver , to <acc^tttj^late matters, who. upon 
his return, i^HPy^Reicester, against w Lorn 

• nil pru(Wcd4UgC#e 4ti ipped by KhzaUih. 

A p4&ofi,*«6b & buok of devotions, was 
presented to t|f#house by four of the puri- 
tan%; the queen sent for the book, and 
Committed the four members ^10 presented 
it, 


TJjpmas Bromley, lord changellor, dying, 
was succeeded by sir Christopher Hatton, 
being the first that possessed that high 
office, who was neither prelate nor lamer, 
but he acquitted himself with great ability. 

The king of Spain, after being occup^d 
five yeais m preparations, completed his 
grand naval armament for the conquest ot 
Britain, consisting of ninety-two galleons, 
Or large ships of the line, four gull losses, 
thirty frigates, thirty transports for horse, 
and foitt galleys ; on board whereof were 
8380 Tna3«w% 2080 galley-slaves, and 
19,290 land fences; the whole commanded 
by the duke Medina Sidonia : besides 
which, the prinok of Parma, the Spanfo.' 
general ia Flandefc, was ordered to provide 
transports, and flWbdttoroed boats, to 
transport au army cVKhorse and foot from 
the Netherlands to Eujbnd, At the same 
time pope Sixtus V. published a crusado 


against Elizabeth, declaring her dethroned, 
and her subject* absolved from their allegi- 
ance, granting indulgences to all those who 
should assist ill dethroning this heretical 
queen, which drew in numbers of catholic 
volunteers of quality, from several king- 
doms of Europe, to list themselves in the 
Spanish service. 

To oppose this formidable Armada, the 
queen assembled a numerous fleet, com- 
manded by lord Howard of Effingham, 
assisted by those celebrated commanders, 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher : these 
were stationed near Plymouth, to oppose 
the e i ferny as he entered the channel, while 
lord Henry Seymour commanded anottur 
fleet of forty men-of-war, English and 
Dutch, upon the coast of Flanders, to pre- 
vent the duke of Parma’s bringing over 
forces from thence. The queen also as- 
sembled au army of 80,000 men, 20,000 
wheieof were cantoned on the southern 
coast, to oppose a descent there; 23,000 
foot, and 1000 horse, under the command 
of the earl of Leicester, were posted at 
Tilbury, near the mouth of the Thames ; 
and the residue, consisting of 84,000 loot, 
ami 2000 horse, remained about the queen's 
person : the militia was raised to reinforce 
the regular troops where there should be 
occasion. 

All the ports aud accessible places on 
the coast were fortified, and strongly gai- 
risuned. Orders were given to oppose th6 
enemy's descent in all plates, but not to 
come to a general engagement, if they 
should land, but retire and destroy the 
country before them, that the Spaniards 
might meet with no subsistence, and be 
perpetually harassed in their march : both 
the kin if of Scotland and the Dutch en- 
gaged to assist the queen with all their 
forces against Spain. 

The city of London lent the queen great 
sums of incite) on this emergency, and 
being directed to furnish 5000 men and 
fifteen ships, they raised 10,000 men and 
thirty ships. 

The Spanish Armada sailed from the 
Tagus on the 29rh of May, but being dis- 
persed by u storm, rendezvoused at t ‘o- 
>;nina, from whence they set sad on the 
12th of July, and entering the Knglmh 
channel on the 19th, admiral Howard suf- 
fered them to pass by him, following them 
until the 21st. A battle began, and a 
kind of running fight continued to the 
27th, when the Spaniards came to an an- 
chor in Calais roads, in order to wait for 
the duke of Parma and huttransports, with 
the land- forces from Flanders. 

Meanwhile several noblemen and gen- 
tlemen fitted out ships of war at their own 
charge, and joined the English fleet, Which 
amounted now t$ 140 vessels, much less 
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indeed, but nimbler toilers then the Spa- 
nish galleons. Another large squadron of 
English and Dutch lay before the harbours 
of Newport and Dunkirk, add rendered it 
impracticable for the duke of Parma to 
transport any land forces from Flanders. 

The English admiral, finding he could 
make but little impression on the Armada, 
the galleons being so mudh superior to hun 
in bulk, sent in eight or ten fireships among 
them in the / night-time, which put the 
Spaniards in the utmost confusion. They 
cut their cables immediately, and put to 
sea; and endeavouring to return to the 
rendezvous between Calais and tt ravelines, 
the English fell upon them, and took seve- 
ral of their ships ; whereupon the rest bore 
away for Scotland and Ireland. 

While the fleets were engaged ihe queen 
appeared on horseback at the head of the 
army, encouraging them to defend th»*ir 
country, and giving orders how to attack 
and distress the enemy if they should laud ; 
but they were so roughly handled at sea, 
that they thought of nothing cl so* but how 
they should escape to Spain by the north 
of Scotland »nd Ireland, having lost fifteen 
great ships and 4791 men. in the several 
engagements with the English fleet, in the 
Channel, in the months of July and Au- 
gust; seventh u ships, and 5394 men, were 
drowned, killed, or taken upon the coast of 
Ireland, in the month of September ; and 
another great ship, with 700 men, cast 
jlfcWfiy tm the coast of Scotland. As to the 
loss ol the English, it was so inconsider- 
able, that none of our historians mention 
the loss of one ship. 

A medal was struck on the retreat ol 
the Spanish Armada, witkthis insciiption, 
u Veuit, vidit, fug it — “ It came, saw, and 
fled.” Another with fireships and a fleet 
in confusion, with tins motto, “ Dux fmmiua 
hicti” — 4 * A woman conducted the enter- 
prise/* 

S'jit. 4. Rol Dudley, earl ofaLei coster, 
dies of fever, as then supposed, hut now 
ascertained of poison, while oscoiting his 
wife to Kenilworth castle, where, from jea- 
lousy of sir Christopher Blount, her master 
of the horse, he purposed secretly dis- 
patching her, as he had done his first wife 
the husband of his then present wife, and 
other persons. But this expert poisoner 
became the victim of his own arts. The 
lady, apprised of his design upon her, took 
advantage of an indigestion produced by 
his habitual gluttony at Cornbury-ball, In 
Oxfordshire, to give him “ a cordial 
draught,'* which proved his last,. She next 
married the tqycrry. (Mac, Hist. ui. 1*2.) 
Though Leicester was never higher in fa- 
vour with the queen, he was np sooner 
dead, than she caused his goods to be sold 
to reimburse her lor the sums she hod lent , 


him. Elizabeth’s attachment wai selfish 
Und sensual, and her favourite a man of 
mean capacity and a reputed coward, who 
clothed hisviuames in the mask of religious 
hypocrisy. * 

The *• Chest a|f Chatham ’’established,# 
wlvioh, by means of a small deduction from 
the pay of every seamen, provided an an- 
nual pension for such as wire wounded. 

1589. Fek f \ Parliament met, and gave 
the queen two entire subsidies, and four 
fifteenths and tenths; and a subsidy of 
six shillings in the pound was granted by 
the clergy, to tm paid in three years. 

The*art of making paper introduced into 
England, and the first mill set up, and pa- 
per made, at Dartford in Kent. 

April, 1 8. Earl of Arundel^ried and con- 
victed of treason, but the sentence never 
executed, and the earl, after eleven years* « 
imprisonment, died in the Tower. 

Admiral Drake and sir John Norris fit 
out a fleet of men-of-war at their own 
charges, and make descents it) Spain and 
Portugal with 1 1,000 men, (the queen only 
assisting $Ah 60,000/. and six ships,) aqd 4 
marched up to Lisbon tfmd plunde&d the 
country. In this expedition, out of 1100 
gentlemen, only 350 returned. 

Jk n<”. Tim KngU»h seized sixty ships be- 
longing to the llama? towns in th© .Tagus ^ 
they wen* laden with naval stores to equip 
a fleet against England. The Hanoi towns 
complain of this seizure without etfret. 

Am /. 1. Henry III. of France, who had 
assassinated the duke of Guise, was him- 
self assassinated by Jamge Clement, a - 
monk ; and the king of NaMte succeeded 
him by the name of a protest-’ 

aid. whom Elizabeth si1^hS| wkh 000/. j. 
to support his right. ‘**t : 

Francis Kett. a member of Ihef uhf- 

wisities, was burnt at Norwich, for lieftssy? 
He appears te.have been the last wholuf- 
lered at the stake ior his heterodox options. 

Saffron first planted in England. 

1590. THe queen raiseA the cusVbms 
from 14,000/. to 50,000/. per annum. 

The queen fortified Milford Haven. 

The puritans denying the queen's supre- 
macy, and inciting^ he people to rebellion, 
Coil, one of their preachers, and chief of the 
libellers, reconvicted of felony, but pardoned. 

Sailcloth first woven in England for the 
use of the navy. 

The bawl of pensioners first established 
by Elizabeth. 

1591. May* Cartwright, the head of the 
nonconformists, and nine others, imprisoned 
by the star-chamber court. 

0S\\e art of weaving stockings invented by 
the Rev. Mr. Lee, of Cambridge. 

Telescopes invented by Mr. Z. Jansen, a 
spectacle* maker, at Middleburg, ill Ger- 
many. 
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The <soal-ownero at Newcastle entered 
into a combination, and raised the price o£ 
coals ip Lpndqn from 4 s* to 9*. a chaldron. 

JWy 26. Hacket, who imagined he was 
John theSaptitit, come to prepare the way 
l for thaMespaK, is mtecttea for blasphemy. 

«W of' his followers, starved 
hi<JSelf r or wU starved to death in prison. 

^-*™ as ter, and Captain Rimer, 
.wiled to^the Bast Indies, jrfor der to begin 
: n^ada there : Rimer vtps cast away, and 
^JtStticasW returned richly laden, but only 
*v v$th seven hands on board. 

\ f Some chips went to Cape Breton, which 
w Was the first of the Knglish whale-fishery. 

The queen erected a university at Dub- 
lin, which she endowed with considerable 
revenues, am^thc usual privilege%granted 
to universities. 

• 1592. The earl of Cumberland, the city 

of London, and sir Walter Raleigh, fit out 
a large fleet of meu-of-war, with land-forces 
on board, to attack tli£ Spanish ♦settle- 
ments in America, but not succeeding 
there, took a large galleon m their return, 
• at the Azores, valued at 1 50,0007., and the 
adventurers share tVpthe plunder ; the crew 
of this vessel, which consisted of f>00, were 
most of them killed. 

Six John Perrot, lord deputy of Ireland, 
dbudemped to die for reflecting on the 
queen's legitimacy. 

The queen went to On ford, and was 
sumptuously entertained by the university. 

Feb. 19. Parliament roef, and having 
chosen sir Edward Coke, the solicitor-ge- 
neral, spvukeB^ hemade, in the name of the 
commons, to ihe queen the usual requests, 
—freedom from* arrpt, liberty of speech, 
and access to^hel* person. Elizabeth an- 
swered py the motkh of the lord-keepvi. sir 
John rtickerirt|^ that their first prayer was 
granted, with this condition, that their li- 
berty of speech extended n^d'arther than 
a ay eg* no ; ” that if any idle heads ha- 
zarded their estates by meddling with mat- 
ters^ church «Lnd state, the; sfeaker should 
not receive their bills. Freedom from ar- 
rest was granted with the proviso, “that 
xto man’s ill-doings be covered or pro- 
tected.*’ The privilege of access to the 
royal person was to depend upon the $n- 
portance of the occasion, and her majesty's 
leisure. Two members, Peter Wentworth 
and sir Henry Bromley, infringing these 
limitations, the former was sent to the 
Tower, the latter to the Fleet. Morrue 
was also arrested in the house by the 
queen's warrant, for a similar offence, and 
conveyed by the sergeant-at-arms to Tut- 
bury castle* . Sl 

A remarkable act passed, which obliged 
all persons to conform, and repair at least 
once a month to the established church, 
under pain of unprisomneot, and banish- 


ment should they refuse to submit.* Ano- 
ther confined popish recusants within five 
miles of thc^espective dwellings. 

Under th|9%at*d some preceding treason 
acts, a relentjewj persecution was carried on 
during the remainder of the queen’s reign 
against the catholics and puritans. Sixty- 
one clergymen, forty-seven laymen, and two 
gentlemen suffered capital punishment on 
the scaffold. These sufferings, however, 
affected but a small part of the catholic 
population ; the great grievance consisted 
in the penalties of recusancy j which were 
ruinous to persons of property, while the 
poorer sort were thrown into prison. The 
gaols were crowded with victims. At one 
sessions in Hampshire 400, at the assizes in 
Lancashire 600 recusants were presented. 
But the counties complaining of tin? ex- 
cuse of their maintenance, the queen or- 
eted them to be discharged at the discre- 
tion of the magistrates. From some, only 
a promise of good behaviour was required ; 
others had their ears bored with a hot iron ; 
others were publicly whipped. To these 
sufferings must be added domiciliary visits, 
in seurch of catholic clergymen. These 
sometimes comprised a whole district, in 
15S4, fifty gentlemen's houses were 
searched on the same night, and almost 
all the owners dragged to prison. (Ling, 
viii. 360.) It is remarkable, that the most 
intolerant persecutors of the papists were 
the protestant recusants, who were them- 
selves obnoxious to some of the penalties of 
♦* these godly laws/’ 

Sir John Fortescue, in order to induce 
the commons to consent to a large supply, 
observed, that the Netherlands cost the 
queen 1 50,000/. ,per annum ; that she had 
paid off a debt of 4,000,000/. the crown 
owed at her accession ; that she had vastly 
increased the royal nav)', and furnished it 
with brass guns ; that no prince was at less 
expenses in his court, but that the subsi- 
dies did n >t produce half ho much as they 
did in the reign of Henry VIII.. being as- 
sessed so low, and therefore insisted the 
supplies* ought to be greater. 

Sir Walter Raleigh went to sea with fif- 
teen sail, and took several vessels very 
richly laden, 

1593. Sir Francis Bacon, in this parlia- 
m. nt, moved the purging the statute-book, 
and lessening the volumes of law, which 
the people could not observe, or the law- 
yers understand. 

r June 7. Lopez, a jew, the queen’s phy- 
sician, and several others, were convicted 
of a design to poison her, and were exe- 
cuted as traitors. * 

July 25. Henry IV. of Navarre, deserts 
the Iiuguenots, and makes a solemn pro- 
lusion of his reconciliation to the church 
of Rome. 

Ifc 
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The lords desiring a conference with the 
CtqjMnoiM, on the supply, it was resolved 
there should be no such cqgference* the 
lord* having nothing to &» gfitk'lfce taxes. 
At length the commons granted three sub- 
sidies, and six fifteenths and tenths, and 
confirmed a grant of two subsidies, and 
four shillings in the pound given by the 
clergy, to be paid in two years ; for which 
the queen thanked them, but took occasion 
to observe, that some^of the inhabitants of 
the sea-coast had fled up into the country 
on the late invasion, but swore by God, if 
she knew any of them do so for the future, 
she would make them know and feel what 
it was to be fearful in such a cause. 

Henry, a puritan preacher, was convicted 
and executed for felony, in publishing se- 
ditious libels, defaming the queen, and ex- 
citing the people to rebellion. Greenwood, 
Barrow, and Bowles were executed for si- 
milar offences. A severe proclamation is- 
sued against seditious libels, and the star- 
chamber restrained printing to the metro- 
polis, and the two universities, to £ single 
press in each of these, and to a certain 
number in Lor.don, with a prohibition to 
print, sell, or stitch any work not previ- 
ously approved by the bishop or archbishop. 
In defiance of these regulations, copies of 
the obnoxious publications were circulated 
in every part of tht kingdom. They issued 
from an ambulatory press, which was se- 
cretly conveyed from place to place ; it wus 
the palladium of the ultra- reformer*, hut 
was at length discovered and demolished 
in the vicinity of Manchester. 

The queen fortified the isles of Scilly, 
Guernsey, and Jersey. 

Above 28,000 people died of the plague 
in London. 

Whalebone first brought to England 
from (’ape Breton* 

1504. Patrick Cullan, an Irish fencing- 
master, having -eceived large promises 
iiom the Spania,^*, engaged tofkili the 
queen, for which he was executed. Ed- 
mund York and others, about the same 
time, were employed to kill the queen, and 
fire the royal navy. Whereupon the queen 
expostulated with the king of Spain, re- 
proaching him with the baseness of em- 
ploying assassins every day to take away 
her life, and insisted on his delivering up 
Throgmorton, Holt, and the rest of the 
Jesuits and priests who managed these 
conspiracies, but to no purpose. # 

Henry IV., having renounced his religion, 
was generally submitted to by the catholic 
lords ; the city of Paris opened her gates 
to him, and wifch the assistance of the 
English forces* he drove the Spaniards out 
ot Britanny, but neither repaid the queen 
the expenses she had been at in supporting 
him, nor delivered her any town as a seeu- 
uy for them, according to hie engage- 


ments; whereupon the queen' recalled sir 
fbhn Norris, with the English forces, and 
"sent them to Ireland to suppress the rebels. 

Bevis Bulmar, a gentleman, erected an 
engine at Brokem wharf* tor the convey- 
ance of the Thames wafer through the city # 
of London, and by pipes of lefcd into each 
house. * * 

1595. The # streets of London .being 
much infested with vagabonds, t$e mayor 
and star-chamber Exerted their authority 
to abate the nuisance ; but the queen, find- 
ing their remedies ineffectual, granted a 
commission to sir Thomas Wilfcnd, com- 
manding him to receive the most incorri- 
gibtoof these offenders from the magis- 
trates, and “ to execute them openly upon 
the gidhArs; according to t&e justice of 
martial law/ 

July. The Spaniards made a descent 1 
upon England: in Devonshire they de- 
stroyed # Penzance, and burnt St. Paul's 
church. * 

Sir Walter Raleigh, captain of the 
queen's guards, having debauched one of 
the queen's maids of honour, was in dis-* 
grace at court, and thdtenpon undertook 
an expedition to Guiana in South America, 
to discover a gold mine he had received 
some intelligence of; he returned without 
accomplishing his object. 

Sir Francis Drake and sir John Haw- 
kins. with a fleet of men-of.war, and land 
force* on hoard, also made an attempt to 
surprise the Spanish settlements on the 
Isthmus of Darien, and actually lauded a 
body of forces under the command of sit 
Thomas RaskurviUe, with a design to at- 
tack Panama, on the south set i* where the 
treasures of Peru were fudged, hut their 
design was discovered, and the Spaniards 
were so well prepared, and the English so 
sickly when they came to he on shore, that 
they performed nothing of conscience. 
Both Drake and Hawkins died in tins un- 
successful exgydition* jp 

1596. The Spaniards took Calais from 
the French after a siege of twelve days, at 
which Elisabeth was alarmed, and entered 
into an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with France. 

The puritans pretend to work miracles, 
and particularly to cast out devils. 

The country swarmed with rogues and 
beggars, insomuch that they laid the fann- 
ers under contribution : upwards of two 
hundred of these vagabonds were tried a^ 
the assizes in Somersetshire, ^nd by 
forty were condemned for felu' f] ie p*. 
county only. it was a mat- 

Vfptt 15. Admiral Howu^j^iy'^ preroga- 
of Essex took the city fey wa y of petition 
dered it, and destroyed w hich a list 

harbour ; the damage being read in 

taiued was computed a* "dem anded if them 
ducats. 
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1 &V 7 * Jl Jh^, fleet’ fitted out, com- 
mended by tlte tjulof Essex and sir Waf- 
ter _ Raleigh) fo intercept tho galleon# in 
their retina from America, and narrowly 
muatd, them at the Afoores, but the fre- 
fMUt itom* and misunderstandings be- 
tween Essex and Raleigh prevented their 
encaging in any other enterprise. 

» Wffcpoa brought to England from Ger- 
many, when one wa«$resent$d to the queen. 

, Oct. 24 . Parliament met, and a bill was 
brought in for regulating the ecclesiastical 
feints, but the queen forbade their meddling 
hi ecclesiastical affairs. « 

A great plague in London and its sub- 
urbs, which swept off* 17,890 persons. 

159 B, The first whale-fishery established 
by the English was begun tbft 5 ear at 
Spitsbergen. 

9 Henry IV. made a separate peace with 
Spain without the queen’s knowledge ; 
whereupon she reproached him with ingra- 
titude and breach of Haifa. 

The war against tfie earl of Tyrone in 
• Ireland being U1 managed, tha,quecn pro- 
posed to Essex the sending sir William 
Knollys there; biS the earl, not approving 
of him, rudely tflrned his back upon her, 
whereupon she gave him a box on the ear, 
Cni (j bid him Go to the devil. Essex in- 
stantly* grasped his sword, but the lord 
admiral interposed, and the earl, bursting 
out of the room, declared he would not 
have taken such an insult from her father, 
much less a king in petticoats. 

This year died lord Burleigh, in the 7 $th 
year of his age, and who, for forty \ oars, 
had a great share in the public adminis- 
tration. He was succeeded in his title by 
his son Thofaa$,«and in his influence as 
minister by his second and favourite sun 
' Robert. Burleigh was informed, prudent, 
circumspect rather than sagacious, devoted 
to queen and the ref armed Worship : 
hot neither his capacity nor the objects of 
hisspolicy were of the highest order. 

Sept* 4 * Philip II. dies at the Escurial 
of a loathsome disease, after a reign of 
forty-three years, during which, by his own 
account, he expended 600,000.000 of gold 
ducats, and sacrificed 20,000,000 of huftian 
lives ; leaving his dominions, notwith- 
standing, nearly as he found them. 

Abe. 1 A Squires, a disbanded soldier, 
executed for placing poison in the pummel 
of Hie quean’s saddle ; under the agony of 
^ rack he confessed his guilt of this ab~ 
quecSt^Mf® ’ hut at the place of execution 
conveyed iff* innocence to the last, 
bury castle. \BodJgy rebuilt and furniaked 
A remarkah^pty at Oxford with a vast 
all persons to c«fc* *»d manuscripts from 
once a month , . . . . 

under pain of iuipiflhfd with the earl of 
i^otit a fleet of rocn*of- 


Other adventurer* attacked Hie finish 
settlements in the West Indies, but found 
the Spiu|ia»$8 better fortified, and more 
upon tkiSf gm?i y than at the beginning of 
the war. ' 

The queen, being much at leisure, di- 
verted herself with translating Horace, and 
other classics, 

Edmund Spenser died, the author of the 
u Faerv Queen.” 

1599 . Tyrone, tho Irish rebel, defeated 
the English forces, commanded by sir 
Henry Bagnal, who was killed in the 
battle, whereupon the whole province of 
Minister revolted to him, and he invited 
the Spaniards to make a descent in that 
kingdom, and join him. The queen made 
the earl of Essex lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
and sent him over with an army of 20,000 
men to reduce Tyrone, but he managed the 
war faintly, and made a suspicious truce 
with Tyrone. Essex hastily returned to 
England to justify his conduct, and ab- 
ruptly jutruded into the queen’s dressing- 
room on the morning of Michaelmas eve ; 
Elizabeth received him with apparent kind- 
ness, but in the evening he was ordered to 
be confined to his own bouse. Next year 
Tyrone broke the truce, overran all tho 
country, and acted as sovereign of 1 1 eland ; 
whereupon lord Mountjoy was made deputy 
of Ireland, and, with the assistance ol* sir 
Edward B’.aney, restored the English af- 
fairs in the north. 

Dec, 12 . E falls sick, and the queen 
sends him a message of comfort, and some 
broth. 

1600 . June 5 . Essex brought to trial, of 
winch the result was, that be was liberated, 
but not restore*? to the queen’s favour. 

Juy. A conspiracy against the king 
of Scots was formed hy the Ruthveu*. 

The queen raised great sums on the no- 
bility, hy making them pay fines for such 
crown la$fls a# they enjoyed, to which they 
could not make out a clear title. 

The English and Hutch gave the Spa- 
niard* a great defeat before Newport, in 
Flanders, where 9000 of the latter were 
slain. 

The English East- India company 
formed ; they established factories in Chi- 
na, Japan, India, Amboy na, Java, and 
Sumatra. 

The pope published his bulla to exclude 
James from the throne of England, and at 
the same time there was a conspiracy by 
the Gowries (whose father had been put to 
death for high- treason in Scotland) to mur- 
der the king ; he escaped very narrowly by 
his servants breaking into the room, and 
killing the Cowries, na they were about to 
commit the deed. 

Nov. T9. Hrince Charles, afterwords 
Charles 1. of England, bom at Hamfonn 
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1901* The «*ri of Essex who, after Ms 
trial* W** deprived of Mi places lad retired 
«d Ibe country# bat soon after ggaroed to 
London, and entertained aUtbmtfwhowere 
disaffected to the government : he endea- 
voured also to bring the king of Scots over 
to his party, and spake contemptuously of 
the queen. He courted both papists and 
puritans, and .hired soldiers to defend his 
house, entering into a conspiracy to Beize 
the queen, and take the Tower. Being com- 
manded to attend the council, he refused, 
assembled his friend^, and fortified Essex- 
hpuse ; four of the privy council being sent 
thither, to inquire into the reason of his 
conduct, he imprisoned them, and sallied 
out into the city, but nobody joining him, 
he was proclaimed a traitor, and returning 
to his house, he and his friend the earl of 
Southampton were made prisoners, and 
committed first to Lambeth palace, and 
alter wards to the Tower. 

Feb. 19. Essex and Southampton brought 
to trial before their peers, and convicted of 
high treason, in conspiring against the 
queen, and breaking into open rehelliun 
Southampton was spared, but Essex was 
beheaded m the Tower on the 25th ; and 
thus perished at the premature age of thir- 
ty-four. this ra*h, gallant, and aspiring 
nobleman. Lufl, his secretary, Merrick, 
his steward, sir Christopher Blount, his 
father- m-1 aw, and sir Hubert Havers, his 
accomplices, were executed some few days 
after. 

The queen granted a charter to the eaii 
of Cumberland and 215 knights, to pursue 
vo) ages to the East Indies. Returning 
from their first voyage, they took posses- 
sion of the island ol' St. ludeua. 

Elizabeth added 2000/. a year te James's 

pension. 

The city of London fitted out some 
ships to Cruize against the Spaniards j 
such debtors i.* gaols as were shilling to 
enter on board the said ships, were dis- 
charged, by proclamation, from all the de- 
mands of their creditors. 

Oct. 27. The tenth and last parliament 
of this reign met. A bill was brought in to 
prevent riding m coaches, it being sug- 
gested that this contributed to render gen- 
tlemen effeminate \ but it was dropped. It 
was resolved that a sheriff could not be 
elected knight of the shire for his own 
couuty, but that ho might be made sheriff' 
after ne was elected. The fashion being to 
wear boots and long spurs on foot ns well 
as on horseback, the speaker directed the 
members to. coqie into the house without 
spurs. 

Great complaints being mode of the 
comint practices of justices of the peace, a 
member described “ a magistrate to be a 
person that, for half a down chickens, 


jvotild dispense with half a doits p ena l 
statutes*” * 

lit the debates en the supply, it was 
shown, that the last whole subsidies being 
after the rate of fdur shillings in the pound* 
upon lands, and eight groats upon goods, 
did not amount to mote than 80,000/. ; the 
clergy's subsidy amounted to 20,000/. ; and 
the double fifteenths Jo 60,000/. ; the total 
160,000/. ; whereas the queen had spent 
300,000/. in the Irish war. 

Sir Walter Raleigh observed, on this 
occasion, that the estates of the nobility 
and glhtry, which were charged at thirty 
or forty pounds in the queen’s books, were 
not charged at a hundredth part of the 
real value, suggesting that, this was the 
reasoif the subsidies raised so little ; and 
be moved, that as the justices of peace, 
were scarce any of them rated above eight 
or ten pounds a year, they might be ad- 
vanced to twenty pounds per annum at 
least, which was thq qualification required 
by the statute for a justice of peace j but 
the coraixAns declined to alter the rate jrf 4 
taxation, and leave themselves Iiabl3 to be 
taxed at the rack-rent. Parliament, how- 
ever, granted four entire subsidies, and 
eight fifteenths, which were the largest 
supply that was given ip this reign, though 
when they gave three subsidies and six 
fiiteenths, they provided that even that 
should never be drawn into example. 

Monopolies came next under considera- 
tion. These were patents granted to en- 
gross almost every branch of trade, the 
grantees not suffering any person to make 
or sell the goods mentioned in their re- 
spective patents, and setting what price 
they pleased upon their goods, insomuch 
that salt, om? of these monopolies, was 
raised from fourteen pence to fourteen 
shillings a kqshel ; brandy, vinegar, ^pi- 
nts, leather, and other articles, in propor- 
tion : which patents were either obtained 
for money, given to the queen's mfiem 
and favourites, (sir Walter Raleigh, for in- 
stance, had a patent for the sole vending 
of tin.) These monopolies had been com- 
plained of in parliament, and promised to 
be* abrogated four years before, and some 
had beeu annulled, but many jpure conti- 
nued. It was now, therefore, moved to 
have them revoked, and the patentees pu- 
nished for their extortions. 

Sir Francis Bacon, on the other hand, 
insisted that the queen had a right to 
grant these monopolizing patents, and by 
a non obstante might even suspend the pe- 
nd* laws ; he moved, that as it was a mat- 
ter which touched her majesty’s preroga- 
tive, they should proceed by way of petition 
to her, and not by bill. After which a lilt 
of thirty or forty monopolies being vend in 
the house, a member demanded if there 
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wnsiwta patent fey j»a&ty 0 / 4 

which mum courtaw* expressing theft re- 
sentment, he if bread was not 

amongst thate| it would shortly, if a stop 
was not$A*t tosuch grievances. 

understanding what a fer- 
ment the members were in on this occasion, 
did not stay till she was addressed, but sent 
a message to the hopse, aojuainting them 
that several petitions had been presented 
her against monopolies, (taking no notice 
of the debates,) and declared she was sen- 
sibly touched with the people's grievances, 
exprSssing She utmost indignation tgainst 
Chase who had abused her grants, and ap- 
pealed to God how careful she had ever 
been to defend them ugarnst oppression, 
and promisedthey should be revoked. Se- 
cretary Cecil added, her majesty was not 
apprised of the ill tendency of these grants 
when she made them, and hoped there 
would never be any more; at which the 
house in general said, /Ifaen. 

in this session was passed the celebrated 
• act for the relief, ordering, and employment 
of the poor. Th| members too, as was 
usual at the dose of their labours, made a 
collection, out of tfhich the chaplain of the 
house had ten pounds, and the seijeant 
thirty ; # the rest was distributed to the 
prisoners in the twd counters, Ludgate and 
Newgate, and the prisoners in Southwark 
and Westminster. 

The Spaniards landed 4000 men near Kin- 
sale in Ireland, on the 23rd of September, 
and took possession of that town, and were 
followed by a reinforcement of 2000 more. 
They joined Tyrone, the general of the 
■ Irish rebels, but the lord-deputy Mountjoy 
surprised theft army in the night-time, and 
entirely defeated them ; he afterwards com- 
pelled the garrison of Kinsale to surrender, 
by Hhe articles whereof t^e Spaniards 
agreed to surrender all other places in 
their possession, and to evacuate the king- 
donlf which ifcey did soon after ; and Ty- 
rone being obliged to surrender at discre- 
tion tlge year following, he was carried by 
the lord-deputy in triumph to Dublin, after 
he had been eight years in rebellion. 

At the close of this year, the queen be- 
came subject to hypochondria. A letter of 
thmd&te of her godson, sir John Harring- 
ton, exhibits a curious example of her de- 
meanour, and of the style of the age. 
« She is,” he writes, “much disfavoured 
and unattired, and these troubles waste her 
much. She disregardeth everie costlie co- 
ver that cometh to her table, and taketh 
little but manchet and succory police. 
Every new message from the city doth 
disturb faef t and she frowns on all the la- 
dies." Again, " the many tvii plots and 
designs hath overcome her highness's 
mmi temper. She walks much in her] 


privy chamber, and stamps 
news ; and thrusts her rusty swetd» aft 
times, into the arras in great rage.* Far* 
ther, “ the dangers are over, and yet she 
keeps a sword by her table j * and in the 
P.S, “ so disordered is all order, that her 
highness has worne but one change of 
rayment for many daies, and swears much 
at those that cause her griefs in such wise, 
to the no small discomfiture of those that 
are about her ; more especially our sweet* 
lady Arundel.” In another letter, ” she 
often chides for small neglect, in such wise 
as to make these fayre maides often cry 
and bewail in piteous sort.** 

1602. Sir Robert Mansel, with three 
ships, defeated six Spanish galleys ; he 
sunk two and took one. 

Dec. 6. The queen dined with sir Robert 
Cecil, and accepted, as was the custom, 
presents from him to the amount of 2000 
crowns. 

Asparagus, artichokes, cauliflowers, and 
some other horticultural plants, first intro- 
duced. 

1003. Jan. 31. The queen, having been 
indisposed since November, removed to 
Richmond for quiet and change of air. 
Her health improved until the 20th of Fe- 
bruary, when she had a relapse. She fell 
into a state of stupor, refused medicine, 
could take neither food nor rest, and lay on 
cushions on the floor ; having a notion, if 
she were twice to lie down in bed, she 
should never rise again. For ten days she 
sat ou the cushions, generally with her 
finger in her mouth, her eyes open and 
fixed on the ground. 

Arabella Stuart, who stood in the same 
relationship to ' the throne as James of 
Scotland* imprisoned by an order of Cecil. 

March 22. 7he queen, having been put to 
bed, lay on her side motionless, and appa- 
rently insensible. The lords of the council 
being summoned, Nottingham reminded 
her of a former speech respecting her suc- 
cessor : she answered, ** I told yon my 
seat had been the seat of kings, and I will 
have no rascal to succeed me. Who should 
succeed me but a king ? ” Cecil, wishing a 
more explicit declaration, requested her to 
explain what she meant by “no rascal.” 
She replied, that a king should succeed, 
and who could that be but her couaiu of 
Scotland ? 

25. On the morning of this day, at two 
otrioek, the queen tranquilly breathed her 
last She was in the 70th year of her age, 
aud the 45th of her reign, and was buried 
on the 28th of April, in Westminster Ab- 
bey, with great magnificence, at an ex- 
pense of 17,428/., as directed by her sue 
cessor in his letter to the lords of the 
council. 

Elisabeth was tall and portly, bat never 
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SuidiQind) though, from the fulsome flat* , 

a tbtt tolerated, s ho seems to have lived 
i the delusion of possessing personal 
beauty. Her love of finery war extreme. 
At her death, two, some say three thousand 
drosses were found in her wardrobe, with a 
numerous collection of jewellery, for the 
most part presents from petitioners, her 
courtiers and the nobility. Like her fa- 
ther, she was irritable and passionate, often 
venting her rage in blows and oaths. She 
'was versed in music, sang and wrote well, 
and excelled in dancing, of which she was 
passionately fond. Her taste in literature 
[which indeed was the character of the 
age) was more learned than refined. 

The queen was a great economist, though 
the accounts of the period are so imperfect 
that it is impossible precisely to state either 
her revenue or expenditure. The former 
was certainly much less than half a million 
per annum. She received, during the forty- 
five years of her reign, from parliament, 
only twenty subsidies, and thirty-nine fif- 
teenths, averaging about 66,f)6f>/. a year. 
The remainder of the royal income must 
have been made up from the crown-lands, 
wards, the duchy of Lancaster, and other 
branches of the hereditary revenues. One 
great source of expenditure was Ireland. 
During ten ye^rs, according to Sir Robert 
Cecil, Ireland cost 3,400,000/., while its re- 
venue amounted only to 120,000/. In four 

f ears of the war with Spain she expended 
,300,000/. Her privy purse and household 
cost 42,000/. a year. 

Elizabeth had only thirteen ships of war, 
to which her successor added twelve. 

STATUTES IN TUl» REION. 

1 Eliz. cap, 17. Prohibited the taking 
fish out of season, or under the statutable 
size. 

Cap. 1$. Leases made by bishops for 
more than twenty-one years, or # where the 
usual rent is not reserved, are made void, j 
5 Kliz. cap. 4, Directs how servants and 
labourers shall be hired, and apprentices 
put out. 

Cap. 9. Perjury is punished with pillory 
and loss of ears. 

Cap. 1 1. Makes clipping the coin high 
treason. 

Cap. 14, Forging deeds or wills punished j 
with the pillory and loss of ears. i 

' Cap. 15. Persons publishing false prophe- 
cies, with an intent to incite sedition and 
rebellion, or make any disturbance, shall 
be fined and imprisoned. 

Cap. 20. Makes it felony, without cler- 
gy, for gipsies tt> remain one month in the 
Kingdom. 

Cap. 21. Fishing in other men's ponds 
and hunting in paries, treble damages and 
three months' imprisonment* 


$ Efiz cap. & Costs given to the de- 
fendant where the pfasgfiff is nonsuited. 

, Cap. 4. Clergy tafcta Sway from ph&» 
jjpockets to the value of one smiling. 

Cap. 5. The court of delegates made, 
the last resort in ecclesiastical and marine 
causes. 

13 Elis. cap. 3. Fraudulent deeds to de- 
ceive creditors® void. 

Cap. 7. Provides against frauds commit- 
ted by bankrupts. 

Cap. 10. Fraudulent deeds made by ec- 
clesiastics, to defeat tbeir successors of 
remedy for dilapidations, made void. And 
leases of any living for more than twenty- 
one years, or three lives, made void. 

Cap. 12. Ecclesiastics to # subscribe the 
thirtyt-nine Articles. None* to preach or 
administer the sacraments till twenty-four # 
years of age. 

Cap. 20. Leases to be void when the 
incumbent is absent eighty days, and the 
ineumlHint to for Ait one year’s rent. 

14 Eliz. cap. 3. Misprision of treason to 

counterfeit foreign coin. * 

Cap. 5. Justices of peace empowered!*) 
tax tbe county towards the refief of pri- 
soners. * 

18 Kliz. cap. 3. Two justices empowered 
to punish the mother and reputed father of 
a bastard child. * 

Cap. 6. On leases made by colleges, a 
third part of the rent shall be reserved iff 
corn. 

Cap. 7. Clergy taken away in rape and 
burglary. 

Cap. 15. Goldsmiths shall set theismarks 
on their warm 

27 Kliz. cap. 4. Fraudulent conveyances 
to defeat purchasers, void. * 

Cap. 13. Directs how hoe and cfy shall 
be made. 

29 Eliz. c%^. 4. Gives the sheriff pound- 
age on executions. ** 

31 Eliz. cap. 4. Makes the embezzling 
the queen's stores felony. 9 • 

Cap. 7. Prohibits the erecting new cot- 
t ages without laying four acres of land to 
them. 

Cap. 12. Directs horses to he tolled. 

U5 Kliz. cap. 2. Popish recusants depart- 
ing five miles from their habitations were 
to forfeit their goods, and the profits of their 
lands, for life. 

Cap. 3. Confirms all grants of abbey- 
lands made by the mown. 

Cap. 5. Persons absenting a month from 
church, to be imprisoned, without bail. 

Cap. 6. Prohibits the erection, of build- 
iijjts on new foundations withm three miles 
ot London and Westminster. 

39 Eliz. cap. 3. Ploughed land converted 
into pasture, to be restored to tillage. 

Cap, 3, An act for tbe relief of the 
poor. 
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4, Houses nerrectfan, in every 


county, to bo erected for to reception jmwH lent controversfalfat, who had beta bitop 


punishment of yngabonds and sturdy beg- 
gars* , „ . , _ 

Cap*fr„ %gtymg away any ward or wo- 
roaa against her will, having lands or 
Roods, or heir-apparent of an estate, made 
felony without clergy. 

a Gap. IS* Clergy taken from felons rob- 
bing a house or outl&use, tf> the amount 
of five shillings. 

43 Blfa. cap. % Is the great poor-law act, 
which amends and embodies the provisions 
Of all preceding statutes ou the same* sub- 
ject. 

Cap. 4. Empowered the lord chancellor 
to inquire how lands gfaeu to charitable 
Usee have been 1 applied, and to ordlrhhem 
to be put to the uses they were intended 
Tor. 

Cap. 7. Persons cutting standing corn, 
or robbing orchards, to be whipped if they 
cannot make satisfaction. * 

LEARNED MEN. AJ>. 1547 to 1603. 

• • 

ThedCliiabethan age was more pre-emi- 
nent in literature thhn science, and its men 
of letters chiefly excelled in the production 
of works of history and the imagination. 

, Its sjyeet poetry helped to correct tin? auste- 
rities of fiuritauism. but there were still no 
sound teachers of moral and political philo 
fatophy. The next reign was more 'advanced, 
and minds appeared who sought to enlarge 
the circle of knowledge by more compre- 
hensive deductions than those derived from 
classic and scriptural quotations. The lite- 
rary character of the time will appear from 
the following notice of the chief waters 
who flourished iu'Jhe latter half of the 
afateea#i century. 

Edward Hall, who died in 1547. was a 
Londoner, bred at Eton and Ring’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, He was 4t judge in the 
sheriffs court, and member of the bouse 
of cowmions. pis “ Chrouicle^pf the Wars 
between the Roses” fa valuable, and cun- 
on* as affording delineations of the man- 
ners, dress, and customs of the people dur- 
ing tot turbulent era. 

John Lei and was chaplain, librarian, a ad 
antiquarian to Henry VI II. To him is 
owing the preservation of numerous manu- 
scripts, which the libraries of religious 
houses contained, and winch, by accepting 
the Office of visitor at their dissolution, ho 
saved from destruction. He became in- 
sane* eitopr tom the excessive fatigue of 
arradgingtose papers, or some other cause, 
and died tn 1552. A part of his volun^- 
nous collections was printed by Hearue, 
in fl vofa. Sva, unto to title of * The 
Itinerary of John Lefand,” The rest of 
hi* work* mum in U% in to tollman 
library. 


John Hale wae'a voluminous and vto 


of Ossory, and died a prebendary of Can- 
terbury in 1563, in to sixty-eighth year of 
his age. He was an unfair assailant of 
popery, which he had repudiated* His 
brief “ Chronicle concerning Sir John Old- 
castle was republished in 1739.” He is also 
the author of several plays on sacred sub* 
jucts, some of which# he says, were piously 
represented by young men in his own daye- 
at the market-cross of Kilkenny. Hut th# 
chief work of the bishop, and the only one 
now referred to, is the “ Lives of the emi- 
nent Writers of Britain j w from Japhet. 
the son of Noah, to the year 1557,. when 
the author was an exile in Germany. 

Sir Thomas Chaloner was a writer of 
varied erudition, but more celebrated as a 
soldier and diplomatist. After publishing 
the first part of his greatest work, “ On to 
right ordermgof the English Republic,” he 
died, much regretted, in 1565, in hfa for- 
tieth year. Ha son was celebrated for hfa 
knowledge of chemistry, and discovered 
the first alum mines known in this country 
on his estate, near Gisberougb, in York- 
shire. 

Sir Thomas Smith was an acute meta- 
physician, accomplished statesman, and 
able soldier. He was professor of Greek 
at Cambridge, and suggested a new mode 
of accenting that language ; he also formed 
a new alphabet for the English tongue, 
consisting of twenty-nine letters. To him 
collegiate bodies are indebted for the sta- 
tute which directs, that the ‘third part of 
the rent on college leases should be re- 
served in corn. Bir Thomas died in 1577* 
at his seat, MoifothaU, in Essex, aged 67 
years. 

William Fleetwood wiv* an eminent law- 
yer, aud appointed recorder of London in 
1569. He was to author of a “ Treatise 
on the Ofijtco of justice of the Peace,” and 
other law tracts. Wood says, he was kt & 
good antiquary r , but of u marvellous merry 
and pleasant conceit.” He descended from 
a respectable Lancashire family, ami died 
at ins seat, at Great Missemlcn, in Buck- 
inghamshire, in 1593. 

h>r Walter Raleigh, who was beheaded 
in 16) S, belongs to the next, rather than 
the present reign, but as his prosperous 
days ended with the death of KlisaMh, 
he may be suitably noticed in this place. 
He was the son of a Devonshire gentle- 
man, and a distinguished warrior, states- 
man, and writer. Ufa expedition to Ame- 
rica, while under sentence for high treason, 
and hfa urging, and peisortkUy witnessing, 
the execution of the carl of Essex, are the 
most questionable acts in hfa biography. 
Hw literary works were chiefly composed 
during his imprisonment of twelve yearn 
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they ere very mueeftanecms in their sub- 
jects; the heat it hi* " History of the 
World,” which is still rood, and considered 
a good specimen of the English of his time. 
At his death, Raleigh was in his sixty- 
sixth year, and his demeanour on the scaf* 
fold has been Justly admired. 

Ralph Holinthed is known as the most 
faithful and entertaining historian of ^he 
Elizabethan age. He is supposed to hare 

r i a Clergyman, but little is known of 
biography; and at his death, about 
1682, he was only a servant, or steward, to 
Thomas Burdet, esq., of Bromcote, in 
Warwickshire. A new and more perfect 
edition of the M Chronicles of Holinshcd” 
was published in 1807, in 6 voU. 4to. 
Hohnshed was assisted by Harrison, and 
others, in the compilation of this valuable 
treasure of jaiblic and domestic history. 

John Hooker, an English historian, mid 
M.P. for in which city he was born 

about 1653. His chief works arc, i( Order 
and Usage of keeping Parliaments in Ire- 
land,” tiie u Events of Comets and blazing 
Stars,” and the Chronicles of Ireland, m 
the second volume of Ilo I'm died. Ilis 
nephew, Richard Hooker, was a celebrated 
theological writer. ar.<l author of the ** Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity,' 5 which was writ- 
ten in defence >t the church of England, 
against the attacks of the puritans ; it is 
distinguished by learning, research, rich- 
ness, and purity of style. 

Thomas Tusser, a pleasant g corgi cal jmet 
and good farmer, who died about 1 580, aged 
sirty- five. His i4 Five Hundred Pomtes 
of Hood Husbandrie” have been often re* 
printed; the last edition by Mayor in 1812. 

Reginald Scott was the%ou of sir Tho- 
mas, of Scott's Halt, near Smeeth jiu Kent, 
a sensible and useful writer. His first 


Hr. John Bee, a celebrated professor of 
mathematics and astrology, was a native 
of London, and' fellow of Trinity college, 
Cambridge. He experienced many vicissi- 
tudes, and some harsh treatment. At an f 
early age he fell under the imputation of 
a magician, which induced him to travel ; 
at Paris he lectured on Euclid’s Elements ; 
upon which woak he wrote a valuable com- 
mentary. In 1583, Bis library of 4000 
books and 700 MSS., at his house at Mutt- 
lake, in Surrey, was, upon the idle charge 
of his supernatural dealings, seized. Some 
of Dee’t works are curious, butquite unin- 
telligible, particularly a large folio, detail- 
ing his conversations with angels and spi- 
rits. He died in 1608, agfjjd eighty-ope. 

Jofaif ueywood was one of the many po- 
ets who flourished during this period. Hie 
sprightly wit enlivened the hours of the 
bigoted Mary ; at her death he quitted 
England, rather than lire with triumphant 
heretics, and <lic<l%tMechlin in 1565. His 
son Jasper attained notice in literature as 
a spirited translator of plays. * 

Sir Philip Sidney, the author of u Area* 
din ” is too well known A an amiable man 
and gallant soldier to ndbd particular de- 
scription. It is probable, however, that the 
untimely death of Sidney, in 1586,^ in jus 
thirty-second year, tended to exaggerate, 
l>e\ ond its merit, bis literary reputation. A 
complete edition of his work# was published eg? 1 
in three volumes, 8vo. Loudon, 1725 
George Ferrara, who died in 1579, had 
some share in the * Mirror of Magistrates,” 
which was the joint composition of the best 
poets, of the day. Being arrested tor debt, 
while member for Plymouth, ibfe circum- 
stances attending it onggnaidtjl tmr parliji- " 
mentary privilege of exemption from arrest, 
which has since been maintained. 


work is entitled a 4 * Perfect Platform of a Christopher Marlowe, an actor and emi- 
llop Garden,” but his most seasonable and nent poet and dramatist. He peris h^ jn 
useful publicat on is the “ lfcscgmie# of an affray in a brothel about 1593. 
\Vitchcrait, v m which he assails the pre- Edmund denser, the author of ‘the 
v abut credulity respecting witches, ghost#, ft Faery Queen,” is reckoned among the 
possession#, and hobgoblins. Scott did not first poetical ornaments of Elizabeth's 
live to witness the full effect of his labours, reign. Sidney ami Raleigh were among 
dying in 1599 ; but the call for two editions his patrons, the last of whom he celebrates 
of hi# work in the next century, showed uruter the quaint title of the u Shepherd of 
that hi# expositions had obtained the tit- < tlie Ocean.? He died in his forty-sixth 
teatiou of the magistrates and clergy. I year, after experiencing severe reverses, 
Roger Aschain was a learned and uecom- j and was interred in Westminster Abbey, 
plished, but eccentric Yorkshiremau. As j William Shakspeare having published 
tutor to the lady Elizabeth, ho had a sti- j some of his immortal dramas in Elisabeth's 
pend of 20/., equivalent to 200/. of present f reign, fails among the writers of the era. 
money. The queen never advanced this J He died on his birth-day, April 16B»* 
allowance^ which hat been ascribed to his having completed bis ftfty-seamd year. The 
irregular habits, bis fondness for dice and nuupiage hcensc, by which our great no- 
cock -fighting. t>f Aatham's works it has tional dramatist was united to Anne Uath- 
boen said his u Archery ” i# a good book away, has been recently discovered in the 
for young men; hi# u Schoolmaster” for archives of the consistorial court of Wotces- 
old men j his ** Epistles ” for all men. He ter, bearing date November 28, 1582. In 
died in 1568>ia his fifty-seventh year, Scotland, the chief contemporary ornaments 
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of Uttm were Btiehroan, Crichton, Les- 
ley, bishop ol^Hk Maitland, and sir David 
Lmdesay, to the last of wfcqm is qscribed 
the first introduction of dramatic poetry 
^ across the Tweed. 

The opinion has been advanced, that li- 
terature and education declined in conse- 
quence of the Reformation. A sc ham, in a 
letter dated in 1550, laments the ruin of 
grammar-schools in ^ringlanfi, and predicts 
from their decline, the speedy extinction of 
*the universities. It ihay be justly objected 
to tire statesmen of the 16th century, that 
they were more intent on their owf gain, 
than on applying to the encouragement of 
^earning the rich endowments of which 
they ^espeiled the ecclesiastical foundh- 
tiapB. Except tne estkbhshme nt w (£ Dublin 
university and WestminsterjBchool, Eliza- 
% beth cannot boast of having contributed 
any great work for the promotion of edu- 
cation ; neither was she a munificent patron 
of men of genius. St if. the age altered 
its character rather than retrograded ; it 
became less classic, and more ([inquisitive, 
theological, and imaginative. Even edu- 
* catiunai establishments were not neglected ; 
six additional colleges were erected in Ox- 
Ibrd and Cambridge, besides several schools 
y in other parts of England. Nor was Scot- 
» Idhd, though involved in unceasing and 
' barbarous broils, without her additions to 
*jj^the means of instruction. The Marischal 
college at Aberdeen was founded, and the 
revenues of the university of Glasgow 
, A augmented, by grants of tithes and be- 
nefactions. 

COWlKKSlCl&-TMamjyACYL' K*8 SHIPP 1 NO— 

1 t # - C(»IW — POPULATION. 

TNBComroerriafhistary of the sixteenth 
,f century is distinguished by the entire with- 
drawal of fhe Hanse towns or Easterlings 
froq^he management of the’ foreign trade 
* of the country. These enterprising Ger- 
mm# had long exclusively |X erased the 
functions of fne English merchant- Their 
vessels were almost solely employed in the 
transit of goods; they were the brokers, 
buyers and sellers, and paid no more than 
a Custom duty of one per cent. Such 
profitable immunities had long been the 
•abject of popular complaint, and under 
Edward VI. the Hanseatic privileges were 
declared to be forfeited, and an impost of 
t#eilty per cent was laid on all their imports 
and exports. This blow they tried to reco- 
ver ill the two succeeding reigns ; they 
petitiottOdand remonstrated, but finding no 
redress, withdrew from the English 
maice, hoping that necessity would occasion 
their recallTln this they were disappointed. 
Experience convinced the English mer- 
chants that they could cany on their trade 
without t be intervention of foreigners ; 


they formed companies, built ships, and 
were richly rewarded by the additional 
profits accruing from their new occupations. 
The Easterlings sought to retaliate : they 
employed their influence with the Diet, to 
exclude the English from the German 
markets, but the latter having obtained 
Hamburg as an entrepot, and seconded by 
the unrivalled fabric of their woollens, they 
triumphed over every obstacle, and obtained 
that firm hold on the continent which thuj| 
have ever since maintained. The form atidp 
of the Baltic company in 1580, and the 
shutting up of the steel-yard in J 597, com- 
pleted the emancipation of English com- 
merce from Hanseatic bondage. Nor could 
repeated solicitations in 1602 and 1604 
obtain a renewal of privileges, which, 
though perhaps defensible in their origin, 
had now become hurtful to native industry. 

The exports from England tu the Ilanso 
towns were wool, cloths, fring||a, saffron, 
lead, tin, sheep, rabbit skins, beer, cheese, 
and Mediterranean wines. While she re- 
ceived from them jewels, bullion, wrought 
silks, cloth of gold and silver, spices, drugs, 
linen, serges, tapestry, madder, hops, glass, 
salt fish, arms, ammunition, and household 
furniture. 

The proportion of the trade in the hands 
of natives mid foreigners prior to the with-i, 
drawal of the Hauseatics may be estimated 
from the following fact. In the year pre- 
ceding the impost of 20 per cent., the 
Easterlings had exported 44,000 pieces of 
English cloth, and the English merchants 
only 1100. From the port of tSoutiiampion 
only, sixty ships had sailed to the Nether- 
lands laden with unmanufactured wool ; a 
commodity the ^rice of which these mono- 
polists had beaten down to eighteen pence 
the stone. 

England had now become not only a 
great commercial, but manufacturing com- 
munity. In Wheeler’s “ Treatise of Com- 
merce/’ published in 1601, it is said, * The 
company of Merchant Adventurers did in 
these times annually export 60,000 white 
cloths, beside coloured ones of all sorts, 
short and long; kersies, bayes, cottons, 
northern dozens, and divers other kinds of 
coarse woollen cloths: the white cloths 
alone being worth 600,000/. and the rest 
worth 400,000/.” This proves the activity 
of the home manufactures, though the 
great value of the exports seems hardly 
j^coacilable with the limited amount of the 
currency of the perifd- 

Most of the ancient cities, boroughs, and 
towns corporate had fallen into decay, and 
were no longer inhabited by merchants and 
men of business. The introduction of abet- 
ter police and judicial administration ren- 
dered walls ana municipal privileges less 
necessary to the protectioa’of industry. Ma 

f «r 
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. mifacforers and v artitop settled in places across the of Florida* Atfompto 
possessing local advantages adaptedto their were made, but did not yet succeed, to 
pursuits, and where they were unfettered plant colonies in America ; the fisheries 
by chartered immunities* That such was of Newfoundland, however, were success- * 
the ease is evinced by the growth andflou- fully cultivated, and a beginning, made in 
rinhing state of the open towns* In the Elisabeth’s reign ,in the, northern whale 
days of Chaucer, Sheffield was, as it still fishery, as well as in the less laudable pur- 
continuen to be, famous for cutlery. Bir- suit of the African sl^e-trade. 
mingham was noted for hardware by Le- Until the reign of Elizabeth few mer- 

jtond ; and Manchester, so early as 1552, chant-ships, of considerable bulk, were built , 

^Kad become a place of importance. An in England; those who wished vessels of large 
art passed that year notices its u cottons, sire bought them of Hanseatic shipwrights* __ 
mgges, and frises * Jn 1541 it is remarked The first English subject who built a ship , 
(33 Hen. VIII. c. 15) that Manchester of 800 tons burthen was the adventurous 
had a long time been well inhabited ; and cag^. of Cumberland. When JEliaabeth 
u the inhabitants well set to work in making engagojHo supply the, Dutch* with tidily 
of cloths as well as of Iiuen as of woollen, ships of War, it was stipulated .that Only 
whereby the inhabitants of the said town half of them snould bear 200 tons burthen. * 
have gotten and come into riches and An estimate of the strength of the mercan- 
wealthy livings ; and by reason of great tile navy was taken by lord admiral Clinton, 
occupying?||ood order, strict and true deal- ip 1582 ; when it vsm found, as* before no* 
ing of the inhabitants of the said town, ticed, that the merchants could supply the 
many strangers as well of Ireland as of royal navy with 14,295 mariners and 12&L 
other places had resorted thither.” The ships, of *5rieh only 219 were above, W 
groat obstacle to the progress of domestic tons. A greater force an^tonnsge of steam 
trade was the prerogatives of the crown, es- vessels could now be provided. ; 

peeidlly in the right of purveyance iind the One of the most meritorious acts of Eli*# 
graaiof monopolies, which last not ouiy xabeth s vigorous administration was, the 
lunged the exercise of pOilieular branches introduction of a more perfect measure 1>£ 
nf industry', buL empowered individuals to value. Not withstanding the ecclesiastical 
fix^on commodities an arbitrary und extor- confiscations of Henry VIII,, his poverty ,d 
t innate price. compelled him to resort to the vicious expe- * 

Spain had the same European ascen- dient of an extreme debasement of the coin, 
dancy in the sixteenth century as France In the last year of his reign the pound of 
under Napoleon, and the bigotry of her silver produced 48 shillings, though but 
rulers expelling t)ieir most useful subjects one-third fine. The rapacious ipiuisters of 
was favourable to the progress of the ma- his successor went still further in the pro- 
mi factoring arts in England. Scared by cess of deterioration, and coined^2 shillings 
the wheels and gibbets of tlie duke rVAlvu, out of the pound of silAsr, consisting 
the Flemish manufacturers fled hither in three-fourth parts alloy. During the first 
Shoals, and were hospitably received. They I two years of Elizabeth’s reign so mu£ h 
repaid this politic kindness by peopling the ' gold and silver w^mey of a sterling standard 
deserted streets of Canterbury. Norwich, was coined, that she war enabled to iJ9Sh 
Colchester, !L»hlstone, Southampton, a proclamation, by which the base coin 
Sandwich, and other towns, with iadus- reduced to its Kitrinaic value. • 

Irious weavers, dyers, cloth-dressers, linen- The subjoined table, from bishop Fleet- 
makers, and si Ik- thro waters. They taught wood’s “ Chronicott Pretiosum,” will show 
the making of baize, serges, and other the variations in the currency, from the last 
stuffs, and many of their posterity now year of Henry VIII. to the forty-third of 
inherit titles and large possessions in the Elizabeth, 
counties which first opened their arms to 

shield them from their persecutors. Shillings Fine sil- 

Thc progress of maritime discovery sti- in a lb. ver in a Alloy, 

mulated industry, and opened new sources Year. Troy, lb. wt. 
of wealth and commercial enterprise. He- ok. dwt, o*. dwt. 

peated trials were made, in this early period, f 1547 48 4 0 8 0 

to discover a north-west, ora north-east < 1550 1% f> 0 ft 3 

passage, which a shorter way than round 1552 72 3 0 9 0 

the Cape of Good Hope might be opened 155J# CO 11 1 0 19 

to Japan, China; and ‘the East Indies. 1554 60 11 0 1 0.* 

These enterprises, like the pursuit of the IStiQ 60 11 2 0 Iff 

philosopher 1 * stone, were not entirely fruit- 1601 62 II 8 0 18 

less. California, Hudson’s Bay, and 

Greenland, were discovered, and a safer Elizabeth caused to he coined, during 
course was found to the West Indies than her reign, in silver, 4,652,932/. ; hi gold. 
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r#5,138*.; MtflNfo of 85,646/. of bare 
fiaiwy ftnt Ireland. . 

TS population of England at At *afh 
rf BUzatxrth has been reckoned at four or 
dv^^lHons. Botero. an Italian, who 
wrote in 1590, made the population of Lon- 
don 160,000. Twenty yeo/s later London 
and Westminister, fccludidjj the suburbs, 
ware supposed to contain thiOdlttO inhabr- 

bints (Anderson's Commerce, Preface, **■/> 

and all England nearly six millions. 

* la spite of the popular prejudic%agamst. 
usury. Elizabeth had the good sense to fix 
the legal rate of interest at 10 per cent. 
Judicious resumptions concerning wej«bts 
and measurS, and the intioductiohwn > ■ ' ' - 
by James Peele, of the Italian mode of 
book-keeping* may also lx' reckoned among 
the commercial improvements of her reign. 

AMU 6EJIENTS— TJttF. AT^l ES — COST V 

uigtwa. 

* The manners of the peoples^ continued 
Coaxes an appears from their amusements. 
Besides pitching the bar, shooting with the 
broad arrow, playing at racket, quoits, nine 
holes, and leaping hedges and ditches, their 
most favourite diversion was baiting differ- 
ent aftimais. Hentzner, after describing 
the baiting of bulls and bears, adds, u To 
this entertainment there follows that of 
whipping a blinded bear? which is per 
formed by five or six men. standing circu- 
larly with whips, which they exercise <m 
Mm without mercy, as he cannot escape 
from them* because of his chain. lie de- 
fends himself with all his force and skill, 
throwing diwn those that come withm his 
pstidk, and are nflt active enough to get out 
of it ; and tearing their whips out of their 
hgods, and breaking them.” Elizabeth 
partook of these rude sported in the Sidney 
fBets it is said, « This day she appoints 
frenchman to doe feat* upon a rope m ] 
th& conduit-court; to-motrow she has com- • 
Branded the beares, the bull, and the apt s, 
to be fiayted in the tilt-yard ; and on Wed- 
Btaday she will have sotenme-dawnemg.” 
LUce Bet subjects, the queen was fond of 
noisy entertainments ; during her meals 
she listened to “ twelve trumpets ar.d two 
kettle-drums, which, together with fifes, 
comets, and side drums, made the hall riug 
fprhalf an hour together.” 

Justing in the lists, pageants, shows, 
hunting, and hawking, formed the chief 
diversion of the more polished ranks ol 

were just getting into v$guc 
and regidar dramatic pieces had superseded 
th« mysteries and moralities founded on 
subject*. The earliest patent 
fur acting comedies, tragedies, &c., is dated 
1574 1 and such wad the rapid progress of 
this rational amtuMkocni; that, early m the 


next century, at least fifteen licensed fiiea- 
tres were open to the inhabitants of Lon- 
don. The best plays, especially those of 
Shakspeare, were acted chiefly at the 
Blackfriars theatre, or at the Globe, on the 
south side of the Thames. A flag was 
hoisted on ttys front of each theatre* The 
price of admission to the best place, a shu- 
liug ; to the inferior ones, a penny or two- 
pence. The critics sat on the stage, amp 
were furnished with pipes and tobacco. 
The .curtain drew not up, but was drawn 
hack on each side. From the raillery of 
Sir Philip Sidney, it is doubtful whether 
there was a change of scenes. It is pro* 
liable this deficiency was supplied by the 
names of places being written in large cha- 
racters on the stage ; stating for instance, 
that this was a wood, a garden, Thebes, 
Home, or Alexandria, ns the case might b*. 
The stage was lighted with branches like 
those hung in some churches. Before the 
exhibition began, three flourishes, or plows 
of music, were played ;and music was like- 
wise played between the acts. The instru- 
ments ci) it fly used were trumpets, comets, 
and hautboys. Peruke* and 
formed part of the stage paraphernalia ; 
and the female parts, for the first hundred 
wars, were performed by young men. Quo 
dramatic piece composed the whole enter- 
tainment ; and the hours of acting began 
about one in the afternoon, and lasted ge- 
nerally about two hours. The audience, 
before the performance began, amused 
themselves with reading or playing a * 
cards ; others drank ale or smoked tobacco. 
For some tittup pi a vs were acted on Sun- 
days only ; after 1579 they were acted on 
Sundays ami other days, indiscriminately. 

Such was the state of the stage at tfio 
commencement if the seventeenth century* 
Having, for its foes, the puritans, a race of 
men morose, and inflexible, it flou- 
nwhed with difficulty : and by unceasing 
obloquy was first pursued into unpopula- 
rity. and at length to extinction. It did 
not revive till the Restoration, when 
Charles IT licensed two companies, Killi- 
grew*s and Dave n ant s. 

Luxury in cosumb made a great W- 
grass. The pocket handkerchiefs of this 
ladies were frequently wrought with cold 
and silver, and the chemise richly embroi- 
dered. The chopinu is sometimes men- 
tioned ; it was an Italian shoe, with a heel 
ridiculously high. The fly cap was in 
great vogue. Aldermen’s wives had bon- 
nets of velvet, large and showy. Chains 
and bracelets were ornaments used mostly 
by womett of rank. ITie tuffi, made of 
lawn and cambric, stiflenod with yollow 
starch, were immoderately latRO : th* poto* 
IDK of those graeefully Behind wa* earn- 
ikred a most important attainmimt. .The 
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waist become enormously long ; the bodice 
or stay* finished with a mos| extended 
point in front at bottom ; and to render 
the appearance still more inconvenient and 
grotesque* the upper part of the gown near 
the shouldete was considerably enlarged 
by wool or other stuffing. The farthingale* 
a Spanish petticoat, bulky over the kips, 
now went out of fashion; it wuf introduced 
by Philip and Mary ; and Howel intimates 
that it was invented to conceal unlicensed 
pregnancy. 

When Hen tuner saw Elizabeth, then in 
her G?th year, she had* in her ears, two 
pearls with very rich drops. She wore 
false hair, and that red ; her bosom was 
uncovered* “as all the English ladies have 
till they marry.” Sho wa# dressed in 
white silk* bordered with pearls of the size 
of beans; and over it a mantle of black 
silk, shot wifh silver threads ; and instead 
of a chain, the had an oblong collar of 
gold and jewels. The same writer adds, 
that wherever she turned her face, every 
erne fell down upon his knees. Hen ry VII 1 . 
had been treated with similar servility. 
Petitions were presented to her as she 
which, as she received graci- 
oustyl the people cried out M God save 
Queen Elizabeth.” to which she answered, 
“ I tWuckn ye, u. y goode pimple.*’ The 
presence chamber was strewed with hay; 
and Hentzner gives a particular account 
of the tastings, and genuflexions made cm 
entering the queen’s room, though her ma- , 
jesty was not present. | 

Needles and pins were now in common 
use. The making of the former was com- 
menced in 1566, by Grouse, a German. 
Pins worn known in Henry vlll.’s reign, 
and aflorded the ladies a convenient substi- 
tute for ribbons, loopholes, tags, clasp’s, 
and skewers made of wood, brass, silver, 
and gold. 

The introdueti . x of silk and worsted 
lioso was a great improvement. Mrs. 
Montague, Elizabeth'* silk woumu, in her 
third year, presented her majesty a pair of 
black knit sdk stockings, which pleased the 
queen so much, that, she never afterwards 
wore doth hose. Soon after, Thomas 
Bordet, an ingenious apprentice, liiing 
opposite St, Magnus church, presented 
lord Pembroke a pair of worsted stockings, 
the first knit in this country. 

The beard wa* on the wane, la the 
reign of Mary it throve iuxuriautly ; those 
of bishop Gardiner and cardinal Pole, in 
their portrait*,* are represented of an un- 
common size : it gradually dwindled down 
into the mustachios or whiskers. The hair 
was cut dose on the top of the baud. and 
grew long on the side*. Showy young 


tty) woollen cap and hood. The crown of 
the hat was made high, narrowed toward* 
the top, and had sometimes a rich hat-band, 
adorned t>y goldsmiths’ work and precious 
stones, which, with a feather and scarlet • 
cloak, marked the man of distinction. 

Before the introduction of coaches by 
lord Arundel, the uueen, on public occasions, 
rode behind her£namb<*rlain. The novelty 
and convenience of the new vehicle soon 
brought it into general use by people of 
fortune* Hackney coaches were not known 
till, fifty year* afterwards. Spoons and 
knives wire as old a* Edward the Confes- 
sor ; but the fork was not yet discovered, 
and nt every meal the fingers were uacd to 
keep the moat steady, and convey it to the 
mouth, xable cloth# were made of fin# 
linen. Mr. Otter, in Ben Jonspsn’a “Si- 
ient W&man,” mention# a damask table 
doth which cost eighteen pounds. The 
good man of the hoqse sat at the upper end 
of the board, <k with #*fayre napkin layde 
before him on the tabty, tyke « wauler 

The practffce of smoking, or a# it was* 
then called taking tobacco, had become 
common. It was first introduced into Eu- 
rope by the Spaniards, and reached England * 
in imported by sir Walter Raleigh’s 

settlers in Virginia. Sir Walter hioisetf 
was one of its first admirer*, but preserved 
great secrecy in his attachment. Owing to 
a ridiculous accident the foible waa disco- 
vered. aud it then became general. Stow 
calls it that ■* stinking weed,” which wa# 
commonly used by most men, and many 
women. 

The style of living had much, improved. 
Lamb, and a great variety dedicate 
meats, mark the luxury of Elizabeth’* r^lgiu 
There were several courses, aud every dish 
had its appropriate sauce. Beef began Jp 
be deemed too brawn, however, wa# 

a favourite. A dessert, of fruit, spices, tc&tt 
jellies, was not unusual. Breakfast waj 
little used. If tiny thing was taken, it was 
a glass of ale and a slice of bread. 

Rural life may be learned from Timers 
,v Pointer of Husbaudmv’ The farmer 
and family’s diet is fixed to be red-herring* 
and salt fish in Lent. At other time* 
livsh beef, pork. &t\ At Christinas, u good 
drin kc, a good tiro in the hall, brawuv, 
pudding, and souse, and mustard withal, 
capon or turkey, cheese, apples and nuts, 
with joins carrots.” The prudent hmfeewite 
’is advised to make her own candles. Ser- 
vants are directed to g<* to bed at ten in 
summer, and nine m winter, and to rise at 
five m winter, and four m summer. The 
holidays throughout* the year are appointed 
for the working men. The gayest of these 
festivals seem# to have been the wake-day* 


men wore jewels in the earth and some- j or vigil of the parish saint, ” when every 
time# ribbon*. The hat had superseded J wanton raaie danse at her wide.’* 

-* M 2 
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The hoar of fiinuer with people of for- 
tune was eleven before noon ; and of Sup- 
per. between five and six in the afternoon ; 
while the merchants took each of their 
meals an hour later; and the husbandmen 
one hour later than the merchants* Thus 
ih$faahitm is entirely changed ; the opu- 
lent and leisure classes taking their meals 
later than the indqstrious^rders. Why the 


i meals became later as the times became 
more refined, is a curious fact* The chief 
cause seems to' be, as Hume intimates, that 
in rude ages, men have few amusements 
or occupation hut what daylight allows 1 ; 
whereas, in amu of refinement, reading, 
study, and conversation afford employment 
which can be as conveniently pursued iu 
the night as the day. 




JAMJS I. A.D. 1603 to 1625. 

various claim's to the succession, amounting to flwteen in number, 
agitated djiring the reign t>£ Elizabeth, seem to have silently disappeared 
with the death of that princes^, and the crown of England was never trans- 
mitted from father to son with greater tranquillity than it passed from the 
family of Tudor to that of Stuart. Though educated amidst a hostile people, 
the reputation of the “ British Solomon ” for wisdom and moderation in- 
spired flattering bpjScs of an equitable administration ; and many foresaw, 
in his accession, the first step to a union, by which the conflicting rival- 
ries, that had long divided two neighbouring states, might be reconciled. 
But the maxifhs of government brought by the Scottish monarch did not 
accord with tHe altered feelings of bis new subjects. James bad concfped 
high notions of the royal prerogative ; the will of the king he deemed aoso- 
Ifite,*and not to be contravened by the restraint, of laws or the forms of 
legislation. According to him, the English had forfeited their liberties at 
the Norman conquest, and all they had subsequently acquired were held 
at the pleasure of the crown. These arbitrary notions were not so irre- 
concilable with the practice of government, as with the more liberal 
opinions elicited since the Reformation ; and it was this fatal error of 
trying to govern the future by the maxims of the oast, which James trans- 
mitted to Jiis successor. 

I| has been*objected to monarchy, that it is a' form of government too 
dependent on the personal character of the sovereign. But though the 
characters of the prinegs of the Tudor and Stuart dynasty were so widely 
different, they were, in an almost equal degree, favourable to the advance- 

8 ent of public liberty. The politic energy a**d arbitrariness of Henry VI 1., 
entry VWI., and Elizabeth, were essential to the complete humiliation 
of the aristocracy ; but the power which thereby became centered iu the 
crown would have been more than a match for the commons, hail not their 
efforts to reach a more influential position in the government Wen seconded 
by the weakness of the succeeding princes. 

Elizabeth had one advantage over her successor : though an inenflerertt 
woman, she was a first-rate ruler ; whereas James was neither great as a 
man nor a prince. He was weak, mean, and pusillanimous ; without 
inherent stamina of character to become either saint or tyrant The duke 
of Sully said he was w the wisest fool m Europe; ” a description generally 
applicable to those who are learned only, without being instructed. In 
conversation, he quick, ae&c, eloquent, but pedantic, interspersing his 
discourse with numerous oaths, indelicate and profane allusions. He loved 
ease/flattery, amusement, and the jovialities of the table. No man abounded 
more in. maxims of wisdom, but their application was spoiled by his timidity, 
changeableneas, credulity, and boyish partialities. As a private gentleman 
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or college tutor* he might have passed trough life respectaibly, but fortbe 
regal office he lacked the ability as much as the ambition. 

He was unfortunate in his education. A dissolute, wayward mother, 
and his father the untimely victim of a frightful treason. From his pre- 
ceptor, Buchanan* h^cnbibed the notion, 44 a sovereign ought to be the 
most learned clerk in®s dominions.” The contemporary history of Scot- 
land was only a record of treachery, fanaticism, witchcraft, and assassina- 
tion. From such precepts and examples no sountf lessors of statesman- 
ship could be derived, and James, unless be had been extraordinarily gifted 
by nftture, could hardly be otherwise than he was — vain, suspicious, lavish 
and ind incriminating in his expenses, the tool^jf favourites, and the head of 
a very abandou^^teurt. 

He had virt^^f' his disposition was humane and pacific. Nations 
have suffered so' much from the warlike propensities' of princes,# that it is 
yet premature to make the love of peace in the Scottish monarch a re- 
proach. He was also literary iu his taste. He wrote several books, one 
on the law of free monarchies, an answer to cardinal Perron ; another on 
Demonology,, in which he had the good fortune to discover 44 why the devil 
did worke more with auncient women than others.” *He dedicated one 
publication to Jesus Christ. # 4 

, An advantage anticipated from the accession of James, but not till long 
tffter realized, was a legislative union of the two kingdoms. a Prior to the 
j motion of the crowns, England had never enjoyed the advantages of her 
insular position. The barbarous tenants yf the borders had, ever since the 
departure of the Romans, kept that part of the island in a state of civil war, 
and had produced a race of savage and unprincipled marauders. The 
Maxwells and the Johnstoncs were notorious in these border feuds, and the 
peaceable inhabitants wtsie often the victims of their roving* bands. One 
moss-trooper, Gcordie Bourne, not, it is said, 14 a man of uncommon villainy” 
confessed, before his execution, that he had violated forty men’s wives, and 
cruelly murdered, in cold blood, seven Englishmen. Writers, with singular 
taste, have resorted to tfyeaid of romance to embellish this disgusting period 
of history. 4 * « 

Attempts were made to introduce order and the Protestant religion iifto 
Ireland, by colonization. But as the ministers of ^ames proceeded on the 
principle of spoliation, they engendered only distrust, irritation, and &+ 
wnge, and leu a plenteous harvest of rebellions and massacres to his suc- 
cessors. * * 

EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


1603. James, the son of Henry Stuart 
lord Darniey, and Mary ’queen of Scots, 
(the only child of James V.. liing of Scots, 
who was son of James IV. and Margaret 
hi* queen, the eldest daughter of Henry 
VII., king of England,) succeeded to the 
crown by hereditary right, as well us the* 
appointment of queen Elizabeth. 

By an order in council, 8(M) vagrants 
were seized in two nights in London, and 
sent to serve on board tho Dutch fleet. 

March 24.. James proclaimed king. Ce- 
cil hitoself read the proclamation of the 
council at Whitehall and Cheupside, 
amidst the cheers of the people# The news 


of the queen’s death was conveyed to .Tames 
in two days by the activity of ah Hubert 
Carey* afterwards earl of Monmouth. 

April f>. James set out from Edinburgh, 
in order to take possession of the crown of 
England. Upon his journey, he ordered 
the earl of Southampton and the other pri- 
soners on account of Essex to be set at 
liberty. 

2 W He was magnificently entertained 
at Kinchin brook, by sir Oliver Cromwell, 
where the Cambridge doctors waited on him# 

Map 3. He arrived at Theobald*® itt Hert- 
ford shire, a seat of secretary Cecil’s, where 
ho was mot by the privy-council : and the 
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of Lenox, the earl of Mar, lord Htiapv 
sir George Hume, mr domes Elpliinston, 
and UirdT&iniOss, all Scots, were called to 
the <^uWl4o^d. When the kipg was at 
Newark^ he ordered a cut-purse to ne bung, 
by HU sofa warrant, without a trial. Dur- 
ing HU journey, and immediately after his 
arrival at the cnarier-house, the king made 
JWiO knights. IV rcftiksd to go into 
mourning for the late queen, and would 
Hot suffer any mourning at court. 

June 1. The plague being in London, 
(of which died 30,244 persons,) a person 
was whipped through the town forcing to 
court when his house was infected. On 
account of the plague, the king retired to 
Wilton, a seat of the earl of Pembroke’s, 
near Salisbury. % 

July 25- The king and queen crowned 
at Westminster, by archbishop Wln't gift. 

James entered into a league with France ; 
the two kings engaged assist each other, 
Henry with a force *f 10,000, and James 
with that of 6000 meu- 

AW. 4, Lord Cobham, lorfi Gray, and 
sir Walter Raleigh, after an irregular trial 
at Winchester, for high-treason, condemned 
on the 19tfa, but reprieved, the two former, 
after confessing their guilt on the scaffold. 
The jdots of which they were accused were 
Called the u bye” and the “main.” the 
Objects of which .were to set lady Arabella 
Stuart, the king’s cousin-germ an, upon 
the throne, ami invite the Spaniards to 
assist them ; for which George Cobham, 
William W ats'on, and William (dark, 
priests, who were tried with them, were 
executed; lord Gray died m the Tower, 
after eleven^ears’ imprisonment ; Cobham, 
being discharged) died in poverty in lb 10 ; 
ai^l *ir Walter remained twelve years a 
prisoner. 

The office of master oL the ceremonies 
#W*mstituted. 

The following is the king’s order for the 
allowances k) lord chance Hut Ellesmere . 


The London bilk of mortality hove been 
preserved, and teitf jeguiar series from 
this year. They Were Best used ity 
and intended to give^ timely notice of tho 
plague, from Which 4 the metropolis was 
seldom free, 

* 1 604. Jan. iKI conference was held at 
Haiupton-courtj ubtween the episcopal di 
vines and the puritans, James acted as 
moderator, exhibiting a strange mixture of 
buffoonery and shrewdness, observing, 44 hio 
bishop, no king.” Whit gift said, “ His ma- 
jesty spoke by the spirit of God.” 

A new translatio n^ ^ the Bible was or- 
dered, being the sJffin'ta iu present, use. 

A proclamation w BM Pbtring tlie act of 
uniformity issued ; wmSeupon there were 
but forty-niue out 'of 10,000 ministers of 
parishes that refused to conform, and ^uro 
deprived. 

March 19 . The first parliament met, and 
recognised the kings title, binding them- 
selves to submit to the government of the 
Ling mid his heirB. 

\\ hitgift, archbishop of Canterbury, 
died, and was succeeded by Richard Ban- 
croft, who persecuted the puritans. ‘ 

A proclamation issued against hunfvpg. 
An act passed, appointing comimsamhors 
to treat of a union of the two kingdoms 
of England and Scotland. And another 
act to prevent the alienation of church* 
lands. 

July 7. Parliament prorogued, but not 
before evincing great spirit iu insisting 
some of the claims of royal prerogative, 
and assumed an exclusive jurisdiction, 
which it has ever since retained, of deciding 
contested election#. 

James was this year first styled king of 
Great Britain. 

Sept, The king Ixirrowed money by 
privy-seal, from the wealthiest merchant^ 
of the city. 

1 (>(),}<. Two splendid embassies sent* one 
to Brussels, to receive tlie oath of the arch- 
duke, and the other to Madrid; the last 


For wages, diet, robes, and 
liveries for himself, and 
the masters of our chan- 
cery (as former chancel- 
lors have had) per annum, 
the sum of 

For his attendance in our 
OtW-chamber, fifty pounds 
. gpr annum, for each term 
More per annum . 

For twelve tuns of wine yearly, I ^ v 
at fir* pounds per tun . f V 

For w«% $jr virtue of bis of- l 0 () 

fiee . - . * 


£. *. d. 


542 15 0 


200 0 0 
duo o o 


o 


£1118 13 0 


had an escort of 560 knights and gentle- 
men. 

Aon. 6. To-day was appointed for the 
meeting of parliament, but it was prevented 
by the discovery of a plot to blow up, with 
gunpowder, the king and the two houses. 
The author of the plot w«s William 
Catesby, a gentleman of family, but of 
dissolute habits. He had for his chief ac- 
complices sir Everard Digby, a young man 
of five-and-iwenty ; Francis Treshum, an 
associate of the earl of Essex in his fatal 
enterprise ; Percy, a gentleman pensioner, 
and a distant relative of the Northuraber- 
bind family $ usd Guy Fawkes, a soldier 
of fortune. The design was frustrated, in 
consequence of a letter received by lord 
Mounteagle on the preceding 26th of Orio* 
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ber, cautioning him agrittst attending 
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parliament the firtft day of the session. It, plague, the two preceding year®. 


Wag gflfiptfued to jKaye been written bjrl* 1 1607. 
Tmb»m the bsfchiyfc-law* of Mapit-J tenable 
eagle ; and upon hie lordship oomifiuai- * 
eating the mysterious ep^fk t$1Dacii, in- 
quiries were forthwith instituted. Upon 
searching the cellar undjAr the parliaraent- 
hohse, two hogsheads thirty-iho mu* 
rels of gunpowder were fbuud concealed^ 
by a quantity of fuel. in the mom-] 

ing of the day of the intended explosion, 

Fawkes arrived aAhe aoor of the vault, 
and was instantly seized by sir Thomas 
Knevett iuul a party of soldiers. He was 
. dressed and beoi^l^gBor a journey ; three 
matches wtsn his pocket, and a 

dark lantern (X^Hpng a light was con- 
cealed behind the door. Hi 1 * accomplices 
fled, but after a desperate resistance at 
Hbbeach, most of them were secured. Se- 
veral executions followed, and some of the 
* popish lords were fined. Lord Mounteagle 
had a grant of ‘200/. a year in land, and 
500/. in pension, for communicating the 
letter concerning the conspiracy. 

Prince Charles, now five years old, being 
treated dukf of York, had 404 per annum 
settled on him; for the support, of his new 
dignity, on bis nurse 504, ou his sempstress 
204f on his laundress and chamlwr-Xeeper 
204 each, on }u* cook .364 

1606, Jan* 'l i. Parliament met ; Nov. 

5th appointed a day of thanksgiving ; se- 
vere laws made against the papists, and a 
new oath of allegiance framed, 

30. Borne of the conspirators in the 
powder-plot executed at the west-end of 
St, Paul's $ others next day, in the palace- 
yard, Westminster. Torture had been ap- 
plied to the conspirators extort confes- 
sions; it was alfco applied to others in this 
reign. • 

The commons, after being clamorous 
■* about grievances, granted three huUsidies, 
and six tenths* and fifteenth*, which, added 
to four subsidies granted by tfte clergy, 
were estimated at 4 ;> 3,000/. 

An act passed empowering the lord- 
mayor and aldermen of Loudon to cut the 
channel of the New River. 

The king's love of pleasure generally 
complained of. Twice u week he amused 
himself at the cockpit; he spent entire 
days in hunting, and the fatigues of the 
chase were relieved bv indulging to excess 
in the pleasures of the table, Hit* minis- 
ter* complained of the neglect of business. 

James replied, that he did not intend to 
make himself a slave ; that his health, 
which H wa* the health and well are of them 
all,” required exercise and relaxation* The 
master of the rucks had 2004 per annum, 
equal to the salaries of his secret* ries of state. 

Sixty-eight thousand five hundred and 


ninety-six persons died in London' 

mlaiiMin iVl4 +nrf» nmina^i. '< 




Match 31. James made-a r $f*js|f' 

-rrp- &•*.£&* "T"* *«*«- 
mettdmg^i union between 

doms. . Bacon also introduced the subject, 
but his speech i« chiefly remarkable f ur a « 
luminous exposition of a plan of legal re- . 
form, ttoke, the chief justice, a parasite 
|uad mere technical lawyer, opposed him. 
r May. A treaty ofSaade and commerce 
made tietween England and France* 

An insurrection in Northamptonshire, 
Warwickshire, and Leicestershire, op ac- 
count of iadosure* of commons, was sup- 
presses, and the ringleader, one Reynolds, 
whom they named Captain Pouch, wa a 
hanged. 

The. king writes a pamphlet, entitled 
A An Apology for the Oath of Allegiance.” 
On his accession he had unpublished his « 
Hasihcon Doran, which was healed a* the 
wisest of human performances* 

.Tames obliged jhc Dutch to pay an an- 
nual acknowledgment tor fishing on the 
coast of England. 

June 121* The lord-mayor entertains the 
king at Cloth worker*’ ^mll, and presents 
him with a purse of gpid. which James 
accepted with strong expressions of love 
amj a flection for the citizens. In July tho 
king dined with the merchant tailors,' •re- 
ceiving also from them a purse of gold, 
with another fox his son prince Henry, 

July J7. Christian, king of Denmark, 
made James a visit. 

The banqueting house at Whitehall 
was begun to be rebuilt, and also Aldgate, 
1608. May 20. Thomas Garnet, a je- 
fiuip executed at Tyburn, though idle red 
a pardon, if he would tike oath of al 
legiaurft* * '* 

Twenty English pirates exmitd&^who 
liad turned Mahometans, and lived in great 
splendour at«d>uuis, in Barbary. ■v. 

The judges decide in the exd^Wcr 
chamber, that all persons under the kiu^\ 4 
obedience afe thereby natwrahzcd. Ilh 
important decision, as respected Scotchmen 
born after the accession of James to the 
English throne. 

3 600. James renew* the charter of incor- 
poration of the East India company. He 
propounds a scheme for the colonization of 
Uhtrr, and founds Chelsea college. 

(hi. A proclamation was published 
against erecting buildings on new founda- 
tions, within two miles of the city; and 
another prohibiting foreign nations to fish 
upon the coasts of Great Britain. The 
ciUzens were enjoined to build the front* 
coheir louses of stone or brick. 

Sir Thomas Gates and sir George So- 
mers sailed with a company of 500 persons 
to settle ui Virginia. Somers was attacked 
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stem, and ftfQod intoJBermudas, the 

*fcat,’ call** Someth island * *1 V “ ^ ‘ 

lie ’"I'JKmnces acknowledged ’to 

* be ind^piptol stales by Spain, and a fruoe 

contended between the Spaniards and 4 the 
3>utcb, by $be mediation of England and 
France, fof twelve years. Philip HI; now 
turned his attention io the expulsion of op* 
miiltonof Moris Coes from Spain, bis mq£t>j 
useful subjects. 4 

Mdqng of alum brought to perfection 
in England, by sir John Ilouchie^j and 
•a&ftroitos Introduced. 

A frost happened which lasted four 
months ; the Thames so frozen, that heavy 
carriages passed over it. • 9 

The first legal copper coin introduced, 

# which put an end to the private leaden 
tokens universally used throughout the 
kingdom, especially in London. 

Hugh Middleton bejym the new river 
canal from Amwell, in> Hertfordshire. 

1610. Htb. 15. The commons complain 
# of the king's profusion, especially in the 

immense sums lavished on Scotch favou- 
rites. ITecil demanded a supply of 600,000/., 
hut gladly accepted 200,000/,, and this was 
only obtained On condition of the abolition 
of Wardships, the marriages of minors, and 
other feudal oppressions. For the imme- 
diate support of the royal household, one 
tenth and fifteenth, and one subsidy only, 
were granted. A tenth and fifteenth were 
a fix«3 sura, 36,000/. ; a subsidy varied in 
amount ; at present it raised 60,000/. 

Hudson's Bay was discovered this year. 

Af«y 30. Pnnce Henry is created prince 
of Wales, dqfce bf Cornwall, and earl of 
Chester ; the revenues amounted to 51 ,415/. 
betm)e& 2000/. a year allowed him for col- 
lection, and 7000/. given him by James, to 
purchase the barony of Kilhpgsworth. The 
prfSNfe’s household consisted of 426 indivi- 
duals, of whom 297 were in the receipt of 
sal&ries, besides tlie workmen employed un- 
der Inigo Jones. 

Thermometers invented by a Dutchman 
about this time. 

Henry IV., of France, is assassinated by 
Ravillac, a young fauatic friar. 

Nov. 2. Bancroft, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, died; succeeded by Abbot, bishop of 
London. 

16 11. 2%6* 10. Arabella Stuart privately 
married, contrary to an order of council, to 
a son of lord Beauchamp. They are im- 
prisoned, but escape : Arabella was retaken, 
and four years after died in the Tower. 

The charter-house founded by Thomas 
Sutton, a rich bachelor,- who died Decem- 
ber 12. 

Afoy 22, The Order of barpnehri first, in- 


fcjk lieui 

’’A seneant-mliSli * 

And the whole 4Qfl§ 
with a captain t 
company, per day 
The ne|r translation of tjii Bible pub* 
lished by authority, ' ' * , . 

1612. The corpse qu««u of - 
Scots, removed in gnSSr' state fiom : Peter- 
borough to the chapel-royal at 
»ter. • 

Robert Creighton, lord Sanquir, a Scot- 
tish nobleman, was executed for murdering; 
his fencing-master ; not all the entreatwS 
of the nobility could make James pardon 
him. 

A lottery, in favour of the English colo- 
nies in Virginia, was granted, which wag 
drawn at the west end of St. Paul's, and 
the highest prize was a piece of plate of 
4000/. value. 

May 24. The lord-treasurer, Robert Ce- 
cil, earl of Salisbury, dies at Marlborough ; 
he was succeeded in office by the earl of 
Suffolk. Cecil almost equalled his father 
as a minister, and excelled Hftm as a cour- 
tier. James called him his little “ beagle,” 
which sporting phrase well indicated his 
keenness, quickness, and suppleness. 

Sir Robert Shirley, who had resided in 
the court of Persia ten years, and been pre- 
ferred to the poqt of general of tile artillery 
there, and had married a princess of the 
royal family of Persia, arrived at the Eng- 
lish court as ambassador from the sophy of 
Persia, bringing with him an offer of a free 
trade to Persia, upon very advantageous 
terms. Che princess, tins ambassador's 
wife, came over with him, and was brought 
to bed of a child here, to which the queen 
stood godmother, and prince Henry godfa 
thor. 

Ool. 24. Sir Pecksael Brocas, having 
been convicted of many notorious adulte- 
ries, was obliged to stand in a white sheet 
at St. Paul's cross, holding a stick in his 
hand. 

The city of London entertained the elec- 
tor Palatine and the princess Elizabeth, 
and presented her with a chain of oriental 
pearl, worth 2000/. 

Nov* 5, Prince Henry died of fever, aged 
nineteen, and was buried at Westminster 
abliey, December 12. His funeral charge 
amounted to 16,016/. The king, who haul 
not lived cordially with the young prince, 
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i marriage, 
Phim. The elttc- 
. . &g his stay in England, 

111 tne Value of 420,000 French crowns. . 
Am**?? fjbtchester destroyed^ by a fire, 

£afca&Ws^“' ,A 

Howard, daughter of the earl of 
Suffolk, was married to the earl of Esst x 

— Alfcii- A t L....I . ... .1 V. . V 1 


X&t&SX. A.0.1603 to 1625. • 166 

Ihii reign meet,, but felling, upon tfeeir 
wimreoce*, n« mto, the king'* pmfwent* 

U and the increase oi popish re- 
* ittta, they are dissolved June 7, without 
parsing one act ; after which the king 
Uplifted several of the members of the < 
$pmAu»s, for the freedom they had taken, 

^ _ aM Aived money on the subject byway 

ear^and car2i m benevolence, to the amount of 52,909/. 

M An embasuy^irrive^ from Russia, to re- 

t it James to act as mediator between 
czar and king of Sweden. 

* Logarithms invented by Jord Napier, of 
Scotland. 

The ling made liinetyjfpights bajronenr. 
To purchase this honour, every knight was 
to pay 1095/., to maintain thirty foot eol- 
dieis in Iceland, for three ycajrs, at Sd . per 
day each. Every rank of nobility ha<k its 


at thirteen, $pu<l her husband being but | price affixed to it ; privy seals were issued 


fourteen, he was sent to travel, while she 
remained in the couit of Engbiud. This 
lady tiding seduced by lord Rochester, the 
king’s favourite, Obtained a divorce from 
her husband after his return, on pretence 
of 1 his impotency, and raarned the lord 
Rochester, which his friend, sir Thomas 
Overbury, opposing, they pi ocuied him to 
be sent to flu Tower. James everted him- 
self to ftuward the iniquitous objects of Ins 
favourite* 

Wadhnm coiuge, m Oxford, founded by 
Nicholas \\ ailhain, esq , and dame Doro- 
thy , his wife. # 

Kill. March 13. Bartholomew Legat, 
an Arum, burnt at Smith field, for heresy: 
also the ensuing month, Ktlwaid White- ] 
man was burnt at Burton-upon- Trent. 
Subsequently the kmg begdii to entertain 
doubts of the efficacy, not the barbarous 
loH\, of these executions. • 

< 'ompUunts being made of a degrease m 
the export of woollens, and of au increase 
in the woollen manufactures of Holland, 
the following >t .dement of the whole fo- 
icign trade oi *he country was aihtiuned 
and published by on ordti of the prjiy 
council 

£. s <L 

Kxpoi tx . . 2,187,4,15 7 10 

liupuit* . . 2,141,151 ID 0 


Customs at London : 

C. s. 

Outwards . . 61,422 16 

inwards , . 4 S/250 1 


At all the out -ports, 


(hit wards 
Inwmd* 


25. 171 
14,0, U 


IS, 502 9 4 


Total 


€14h,075 7 8 


Aprtl 5. The second parliament of 


to the amount of 200,000/., and some mo- 
nopolies were established. 

Srpt. 1 7. Sir Thomas Oyerbu iy poisoned 
in the Tower, by tfid contrivance of Roches- 
tei. now earl of Somerset, and his countess. 

James's aprofuse generosity was suds, 
that as 3000/. was earring to the fitivy 
purse, su Henry Rich was heard to say, 
“ Sucl) a sum as that wmTld make me hap- 
py ” James presented him with a sum to 
that* amount. , * 

The New River brought to London from 
Am vi ell. Moor fie Ids was levelled, the 

ditches cleaned, walks made, and trees 
planted. Smiihfield was paved for the first 
time, at an expense of 16004 
Si rat ford- upon- Avon was burnt. 

A great inundation on the sea-coast of 
Norfolk and Lincoln, which extended twelve 
miles inland. % * * 

1615. The king made a* progress to 
Cambridge, and was entertained tty the 
scholars, who represented ignoramus, a fire- 
act iarce, got yp to ndicule every ihmglhe 
king ,d»sliked~-the puritan*, Jesuit^ 
lawyers. ’ At fins place the king first took 
notice of Geer go V fibers, afterwards date 
of Buckingham, whom he caused to be 
made his cup-bearer. 

The earl of Somerset is arrested by order 
of the king, in his presence ; also his coun- 
ter, who are both sent to the Tower* 
j The citifcens make the first attempt to 
* accommodate foot passengers, by paimg 
! the sides of the principal streets before 
7 j their doors with broad free-stones. 

May* The earl of Somerset, and his 
countess, are condemned for the muidcr of 
mi Thomas Ovcrbury. hut obtained a par- 
don. Somerset wak the first favourite of 
Jab.%t ? } name was Robert Carr, and he 
is supposed to have been originally page to 
the king m Scotland. Janies allowed him 
a pension of 49004 after hi* trial, and 
Somerset made several unsuccessful #4*. 


r 
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j forfeited estates, which 
to the next favourite^ 


hew _ 

t Oct* Coles disgraced from the chief jus- 
ticeship, oa| succeeded % Montague, the 
< recorder of London. Next year Coke we* 
restored to the council, having made his 
pea^e with Buckingham, by consenting to 
the marriage of his daughter to the favour 
brother, sir John Villiers. 

%he French kinifs marftage being «o- 
lemnued, James sends a amgratulatfl^w 
embassy to France ; it wa* the most splen4i 
Aid Over known : at his entry into Paris, 
the ambassador's horse was shod with sil- 
ver shoes, so loose that they dropped off 
among the multitude, which he had re- 
placed. This he repeated t\li lie grrived at 
the troop of grandees. a 

Zwc. 6. The archbishop of Spalatro comes 

* into England, turns protestant. and has 

preferment in the church j and after five 
years’ stay, goes over to the church of 
Home again. r 

1616. Le Maire Jnd Schouten. Dutch 
navigators, double Cape Hor*. which is 
named after the town of which Schouten 
was a native. V^hi Diemen’s Land also 
discovered by thif Dutch. William Baffin, 
an Englishman, in the same year, disco- 
vered Baffin’s Bay. The nature and ex- 
tent of Baffin’s discovery was much ques- 
tioned, till his accuracy was substantially 
confirmed by the expeditions of Ross and 
Parry. 

3617. The king resolved to compel the 
Scotch to conform to the church of Eng- 
land. He iqiened the parliament at Ber- 
wick. and told his countrymen he had no- 
thing “ more fyt heart than to reduce their 
barbarity to* the ^sweet civility of their 
neighbours ; and if the Scots would be as 
doable to learn the goodness of the Eng- 
lish, as they were to limp after their ill, 
he should not doubt t)T success ; for 
they had already learnt of the English to 
dJIttk healths, to wear watches and gay 
clothes, to take tobacco, and to speak a 
language which was neither English nor 
Scottish.*’ Commissioners were appointed 
to settle the affairs of religion, and the 
king got five articles passed, which gave 
him full power; the ministers protested 
against them, and demanded a general as- 
sembly, to which James, after some de- 
mur, assented. He returned to England 
in September, and finally succeeded in in- 

* (reducing episcopacy. 

May § 7 . Sir Francis Bacon made iord- 
ch&acelior id place of Ellesmere, who died 
within a fortnight after his resign^ on ; 
lus son was created earl of Bridgwater. 
The nm chancellor sqon disgusted the 
bjr his vanity, love of show, meau- 



This year the 
lushed, 
ffitma 
and the 
book tot their 



chamber, . , 

* Sif'Walter 

priests had siiferell -fiSrthe *k- 

ercise of their f&mtioas£='|ta$ the Jm«tf 
kvied for recusancy were tbh^deiable. the, 
king having a net income of 36,00$. from 
this Rocfr# alone. V .* *,■'*; * 

1618. The people complmj 
Hollanders fishing updh tlm* 
and are dissatisfied with the 
sures and. the administration, pi 
with the favourite Buckingham, 

May 3. Mr. Williams, a barrister 6f the 
Middle-temple, who was arraigned at" the 
Kirtg’s-hench for libelling, and for wqjj$lg 
books against the king, on the 5th was 
executed and quartered at C'haring-cross. ^ 

A patent was granted for the steam en- 
gine, or as it was then called, the ‘fire en- 
gine,* for taking ballast out of rivers, and 
for raising quantities of water. It is the 
earliest notice we have met of the applica- 
tion of the power of steam in this country; 
probably the invention was brought from 
Italy, where it hod been anteriorly used, 
and Bran cos, an Italian philosopher, pub- 
lished at Rome, in 1629, a book on tho 
subject. 

Oct. 29. At the instigation of the Spa- 
nish ambassador, sir Walter Raleigh is 
executed (by virtue of his former sentence) 
for high-treason. His execution was un- 
just, having obt lined an implied pardon in 
nolding'the king’s commission in his buc- 
caneer expedition to 0 uiana. Both the 
character and capacity of sir Walter have 
been overrated .* be was versatile and clever, 
but unprincipled. 

A’or. X The synod of I)ort began, whi- 
ther several English divines were stmt, and 
the doctrine of Arminius was condemned 
by it. It ended on the 29th of April fol- 
lowing. 

Since the death of Cecil, the government 
had been in the hands of favourites. In 
corrupt rapacity, Buckingham exceeded 
Somerset, and by the partiality of the king, 
all offices were placed at his disposal, 
Corruption was not less vile among others. 
/The lord-treasurer Suffolk was accused of 
peculation, fined 30,000/., (mitigated to 
7000/.) by the star-chamber, and impri- 
soned along with his countess, still mom 
corrupt, in the Tower. 

1619, Peh. 13. Lady Roos, daughter of 
•secretary Roos, sentenced to imprisonment, 
her accomplice Bivorton to be whipped and 
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p^n^lady Lake to 

w<*e tri<wl 
, IrifRoas hritk an in- 
f with liia grandmother, 
rl of Exeter. 

„ „ ) died of dropsy, at 

R-aoSrtjfe the 46tkyearofher age, 
OmBcraard Calvert set out frSh 
^ kxtthree o’etoch in the morning, 
tuobarkiwl ||Bover at 4%ht, went to Calais, 4 
* and retvrtuMl to Southwark the same day j 
„ at aigwt o’tlock in the evening. 

Ilf. Bimy4» physician of %*£don, dis- 
cevcrtdtbj} circulation of the blood, and 
confirmed it by experiments. 

^'tSaaiet appeared during twenty-eight 
«i it was a subject of portentous spe- 
culation, ii^an age in which witches were 
drowned by the people, or burned by the 
judges. . 

(roridemar, the Spanish ambassador. ol>- 
tamed great influence at the English court, 
by the adroitness of his flattery, and the 
brilliancy of his wit. 

Dulwich college, founded by William 
Alleyn, a comedian. 

1620. James gave sir Francis Crane 
20004 to establish a house at Mortlake, iu 
Surrey, for the manufacturing of tapestry. 

!6’ih Jan. ‘hi. The third parliament of 
this reign met, when the lord-chancellor 
Bacon was* convicted of bribery, fined 
40,0004, ami imprisoned during the king's 
pleasure. The seals were taken from hnn, 
am! given to Dr. Williaips, dean of West- 
minster, who was made bishop of Lincoln, 
and afterwards archbishop of York. 

The king farmed to sir Giles Mompesson 
and Francis Michel, an# exclusive patent 
for the sale of gold and silver lace; by 
this privilege they had been * guilty of 
fraud ; the parliament committed them to 
prison, and fined Michel in 10004, and 
imprisonment Or life; Mompessou made 
his escape. # 

Sir John Ben net, judge of the preroga- 
tive court of Canterbury, was charged with 
bribery, and fined 20,4*004 Field, bishop 
of Llundaff, was accused of brokerage and 
bribery; and Ytdverton, attomey-geueml, 
of u having aided ° the afore-mentioned 
patentees in their illegal proceedings. 

In tins parliament were first formed tho 
parties of court and country. 

Licenses first grouted for public-houses. 

Archbishop Abbot, while hunting in Infa- 
my hill park, accidentally killed the keeper. 

Nov. Parliament again met, and insisted 
upon their privileges ; James, who, in a 
letter to the speaker, had complained of the 
4i fiery and popular spirits 1 ’ Jn the com- 
mons, sent for tho journals of the house, 
and tore out tho leaf containing their pro- 
testation. 


One Floy den, a primer in the Fleet, 
was sentenced by the commons, for reflect- 
ing on the palatine, to tide with his face 
backwards, holding the horse’s tail. 

Microscopes Were this year first made tn 
Germany. • 

r The broad |ilk manufactory from raw 
psilk, introduced into England. 

Gkmdetnar jg insulted by tlie people, for 
which the king ordem one of tlie mob to bo 
publicly whipped by the hangman. 

1622. Jan. 6. Parliament is abruptly 
dissolved, having passed no other acts but 
the subsidies, and Philip, Pym, Mallory, 
and Coke, are committed to prison. Two 
members of the upper house, Oxford and 
Southampton, are also imprisoned, and 
from iriUs time is dated the beginning of 
parliamentary opposition in the lords. 

The same day the king rode by coach tu 
Theobalds to dinner, not intending to re- 
turn till Easter, After dinner riding on 
horseback, his h#rse stumbled and cast his 
majesty into the New River, when the ice 
broke : foil in head foremost, so that # 

only his wots were seen. Sir Retford * 
Y ung rescued him, and he was put into a 
warm bed. • 

England’s exports are 2,320,4364, im- 
parts 2,6 IS, 31 54 Customs of England 
outwards and inwards 16K2224 • * 

The imprisoned catholic recusants, 4000 
m number, am all released. The puritans 
lament letting loose so many idolaters. 

1023. Fc6. 11. Prince Charles and 
Buckingham start from Newkali, in Essex, 
on thoir romantic excursion to Spain, to 
conclude the match with the Infanta; they 
travelled under the name* of John and 
Thomas Smith, took Paris* in their way, 
where Charles saw, fiithout emotion, his 
future spouse, the princess Henrietta, and 
arrived at Madrid, March 6th. wherg they 
were joy fulfy*reeeiveiL 

Feh. ) 4. At Biackfriars 100 peepoftbst 
their lives, by the floor giving way uwk a 
congregatioh, who had rafct to celebrate 
mass. 

Sept. Prince Charles, after being guilty 
of some wild pranks and much dissimula- 
tion, returns without the Infanta; and the 
mutch is abruptly broken off* The prince 
having left a proxy in the hand of the eml 
of Bristol, the king is prevailed ou by the 
prince to order him not to deliver it. 

1624. Feb. 19, Tlie pecuniary necessities 
of the king compelled him to open parlia- 
ment this day, in humbler tone than for- . 
roerly, He issued no proclamation against 
tjpe people meddling with u stale myste- 
ries, and invited the commons to advise 
with him concerning public matters, espe- 
cially tlie marriage of his son. Bucking- 
ham's misrepresentations of the Spanish 
affair, made him the favourite of the people 
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and the puritans, as* well as of the king March 27. J&mesdied&t Theobalds, in 
and the prince* The breaking off tha the 59th year of lus the 23rd of 

match with the lafimta, was celebrated in his reign, of a tertlair'ague, produced by 
Loudon by bonfires, pealing of bells, and gout, vexation, and habitual inteihperance. 
the populace insulting the ambassadors of He was buried, May7th,W3&h the usual state, 

* Spain* The commons proposed the lords in Westminster Abbey, king t^hailes being 
should join them in a f ‘ stinging petition ” chief mourner. Dr. Craig hft physician, 
to the king, for a sharper execution of the was disgraced *#or saying the king arks 
laws against papists. Suclyvas their fana- poisoned, and the duke of Buckingham was 
tipism, that they voted tf*rery member accused of applying remedies ior the king's 
should denounce, by name, every papist in disease without the advice of the physic 

* his vicinity ; a list so framed was accord- cians, 

ingly sent to the lords, who had the good The king had seven children, three sons 
sense to let it drop into oblivion. f They and for# daughters ; twol only survived 
obtained from the king a declaration against him — Charles his Successor, and Elisabeth, 
toleration, but were niggardly in supplies, wife of the unfortunate palatine, and iitu- 
J&mes asked ior 700,0004 to begin the war, lar queen of Bohemia, from whom the 
and 1 50,000/. vy early, for the liquidation of present royal family is descended. 4 ' Jame* 
his debts. They voted only half his de- was of middle stature, rather corpulent, 
•mauds, and resorted to the unconstitutional slovenly in his clothes, and dirty m his 
expedient of appointing treasurers to receive habits. He was timid and suspicious; 
it, and a council of war to direct its appro- wore a doublet quilted for stiletto proof, 
priation. c and breeches in great plaits immoderately 

The Dutch massacrothe English factor* stuffed. His beard was thin, his tongue 
m at Amboyna, and dispossess them of the too big for his mouth, his eyes large, aud, 
* sp (Coplands. m the presence of strangers, continually 

The commons institute inquiries into the rolling about. He had weak legs, which 
conduct of the intriguing bishop Williams, caused him to lean on others* bhoulders. 
the lord -keeper ; on making liis submit*- Much of his time was spent in hunting, 
aion he is acquitted; but Cranficld, earl playing at golf, carousing at table, and 
of Middlesex and lord-treasurer, is not so laughing at his own conceits, and the 
fortunate. He was impeached for bribery, buffoonery of his courtiers, 
oppression, and neglect of duty. After an 
arduous trial, he was condemned to pay a 

fine of 50,000/,, to degradation as a peer, statutes in this kkign. 

and to imprisonment during the king’s 

pleasure. J tunes discharged him from the 1 J ae. 1., cap. 3. Disables bishops from 
Tower in a few days, and mitigated his alienating or transferring their lands or 
fine to 20,000/. revenues to the crown. 

May 29. PkfUament prorogued; it did Cap. 8- Eiuur^ that it shall lie felony, 
not agirin meet, arifl was dissolved by the without the benefit of clergy, to stab 
lung's rieftth. Members appear to have another. * 

received wages from their constituents dur- Cap. 9. Inflicts a penalty often shillings 
ing this reign. , • 4 on alehouse keepers suffering company to 

%lTbadoes planted this year. sit tippling in their hoitses. 

The interest of money reduced from ten Cap. Ilf Makes it felony to have two 
to eight per ceftt. 1 wives or husbands, unless the husband or 

Aug* A match proposed and concluded wife remains seven years abroad, the one 
between prince Charles and the princess not knowing the other to lie living. 
Henrietta of France, daughter of Henry Cap. 12. Enacts that witchcraft,’ or con- 
1V„ J>ut was not consummated till James’s versing with evil spirits, shall be adjudged 
death. The dowry of the princess was felony. 

about 100,0004 After the treaty of mar- Cap. 15. Contains the description of a 
riage was signed, the recusants were no bankrupt. 

longer prosecuted. Cap. 21. Stolen goods sold or pawned 

1625, Feb, Pope Urban’s dispensation shall not alter the property. 

> arrived at Paris, which caused difficulties, -Cap. 27* A penalty of twenty shillings 
and * new one is demanded. inflicted for destroying any game or 

Count Mansfeldt comes into England, pigeons, 
and is made general of an army of 12,lgHi 3 Jac. 1., cap, 10, Enacted that the 
men, raised by impressment, for the reco- parish shall bo at the expense of sending 
very of the "Palatinate ; but the troops a prisoner to gaol, where he has no effect*, 
being denied a passage through France, Cap. 1 3. Hunting deer or conics punished 
most of them perished on board crowded with three months’ imprisonment and 
vessels. treble damages. 
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Cap. JO. A court of conscience es~ 170,0004, and a fifteenth about 36,500/*, 
tabliXed *u London ftv debts under forty consequently the parliamentary grants 
shillings* . received by James amounted to about a 

4 Jac. I*, cap. 13. An act tor draining million, 
the feus in the isle of Kly. An attempt wa» made in the beginning* 

7 Jac, I. An act for founding Chelsea of this reign to procure a strict entail of 
college under certain regulations. the crown lands on the king and his sue- , 

Cap. 5. Justices of peace aud constables cessore for ever ; but a bill for that purpose, 
sued for doing their duty, shall have though passed by the lords, was rejected 
double costs. by the, commons ; and James finding no 

Cap. 11. Makes the qualification for obstacle to the sale of those lands, con- 
killing game forty pounds per annum, and tinued the practice, and raised by that 
indicts further punishments on^, offenders, means 775 ,0004— Sinclair 9 8 Hi*i, Rev. 

Cap. 12. No book-debts shall be given p» 14& 
in evidence for goods delivered above a The Dutch were compelled to pay an 
year before the action brought. annual acknowledgment for the liberty of 

Cap. 13, A penalty of ten pounds and fisbiqgpn the British coa»*»; a source of 
treble damages given fur hunting deer in revenue which was attempted to be more 
parks. v fully enforced during the succeeding, 

21 Jac. I., cap. 2. No concealed lauds reign, 
shall he recovered by the crown, unless the The old way of granting supplies to the 
king had a title within sixty years. crown by fifteenths and tenths, and the 

Cap. 3, AU unlawful monopolies and exact mode of levying which has puzzled 
dispensations for penal laws shall be void, antiquarians, ceased in 1624. 

Cap, 4- Informations on penal statutes This ifign furnishes us with the. Hist * 
shall be l**d ia the county where the example of any aid t^ing levied m» the 
offence was committed. knighting and marriage^of the king’s eldest 

Cap. 12. Action* for words shall be daughter, 
brought will tin two years. Actions of ames had a price affixed to each rank 
trespass, assault, battery, wounding or im- of nobility, on the payment of which a 
prisimment, within four years ; and actions grant was made out. The dignities of 
on the case, actions of account, debt, fie- baron, viscount, and earl, might be respee- 
tniur’. replevin , anti quart clausum fregity lively bought at the rate of 10,000/,, 
within six years. Writs of formrdotty and 1 5,000/., and 20,0004 But the sale of the 
all entries into lands, shall be made within title of baranet, and making the honen* 
twenty years after the title accrues. hereditary, was the most fruitful source of 

Cap. 1 9, Reduces the rate of interest to revenue from the sale of titles. The iuven- 
8 per cent. The word interest is for the tion of this latter device has been differ- 
first time used for the forbearance of ently ascribed to lord Sal^fcmry and sir 
money, and as synonymous with usury. Robert Cotton. • 

Cap. 20. None shall profanely swear or Thu quantity of specie ^Coined* in the 
curse, on pain of paying one shilling for feign of James, was about 5.432,0004. 
every offence. A subsequent statute makes of which 3^#6,0004 was in gold, and 
it two shiUirv'g, 1,765,0004 in silver. It still continued IA ki 

Cap. 23. No suit shall be removed out practice to issue some base money forjhe 
of an inferior court after issue joined, use of Ireland. * 

where the demand is not above five pounds. Lonikin was almost entirely built of 
Cap* 26. Made felony to levy a fine or | wood, and no doubt presented a very , ugly 
suffer a recovery in the name of another, j appearance. The carl of Arundel first 
Cap. 27. Where a woman shall conceal j introduced the general practice of brick 

buildings. ‘ The size of London increased 
greatly ui the seventeenth century. From 
1600, it doubled every forty- years, and 
consequently, m 1680, it contained four 
times os many inhabitants as in the begin- 
ning of the century. It increased vastly 
in riches in this and the following reign* 
amounted to 450,0604 a year. Of this sum Anderson, in his * History of Commerce.*' 

80.0004 was the produce of the crown lands, mentions, that all the shops in Cheapsido 

190.0004 of customs, and 180.000/. of pur- except four, from Bucklersbury to the Old 

veyance, wards, and other sources of casual Change, were occupied by goldsmiths, 
income* The custom began of tolling St. Sepul- 

The whole supplies granted byparlia- chre’s bell for tho prisoner* in Newgate, on 
ment in this reign, were nine subsidies and the morning of execution, 
ten fifteenths. A subsidy produced about The expenses of the great consisted m 


the death of her basted child, she shall 
adjudged to have murdered it. 

Cap. 32. Enacted that the river Thames 
shall be made navigable to Oxford. 

TAXKS— COIN— COMMKUC JE , 

The whole revenue, of James m lf?l7 
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pomp and show, arid a numerous retinue* 
Lord Bagigi ha# remarked, that the En- 
glish nobmty in his time maintained a 
larger retinue of servants than the nobility 
*of any other nation, except the Polanders. 
The fore of a country life continued to pre- 
vail 5 but the increase of arts, commerce, 
and social intercourse, was beginning to 
produce an inclination for ahe pleasures 
and luxuries of the city. .Tames dis- 
couraged, as much as possible, this altera- 
tton off manners. “ He was wont,** says 
Bacon , e< to be very earnest with the coun- 
try gentlemen to go from London and 
return to their country seats. And some- 
times he would say to them : ' Gentlemen, 
at London, y»u arc like ships if sea, 
which show like nothing 5 but in your 
.country villages you are like ships in a 
river, which look like great things .' 0 

MEN OF LETTERS. 

As- the age advances#in intelligence, the 
number of literary men proportionately 
* increases, but as their lives £re better 
koowiT.than those qf the earlier writers, it 
will lie sufficient pi our future notices to 
specify their names, distinctive character, 
and the dates of their birth and death. 

Jahn .Fletcher, son to the bishop of 
Loudon, an eminent dramatist, 1576-1625. 


He died of the plague, and was buried in 
the church of St. Mary Overy, Southwark. 
His literary co-partner, Francis Beaumont, 
died in 1616, and was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

John Stowe, a faithful and ingenious 
antiquary, historian, and topographer, 
1520 — .1665, His * Survey of Loudon” 
has run through six editions, the last pub- 
lished in 1754. 

Kiebard Knolles, master of the .free 
school of Sandwich in Kent, and author 
of an able and well-known (i History of the 
Turks/' Died in 1610. 

William Camden, the celebrated anti- 
quary and historian, 1551—1623. Author 
of *'* Annals of the Reign of Elizabeth/' 
and of “ Britannia,'’ a standard topogra- 
phical work, in 4 vols., folio. 

R. Hackiuyt, author of “ Naval Histo- 
ries/ 1553 — 1623. 

John Napier, baron of Mercbiston, a 
distinguished mathematician, and inventor 
of logarithms, 1550 — 1617. 

Samuel Daniel, a tasteful poet, and 
author of the * History of England,’* to 
Edward III., 1567 — 1619. 

J. Harrington, translator of Ariosto, 
1561 — 1612. 

John Pits, theological and biographical 
writer, 1560 — 1616, 


CHARLES I* A.R 1625 to 1649. 

The events of this deeply interesting period admit of the following clas 
silica tion -t . The war with Spain, in which the king was embroiled ou 
his accession, and the war with France, into which lie entered to gratify 
the private enmity of Buckingham, and in both of which he reaped only 
disgrace and disappointment. 2. Ilis disputes with parliament, aggravated 
oi^ftoduced by the pecuniary embarrassments arising out of these wars, 
and* when thp house of corpmona felt more disposed to impose checks on the 
abuses of the executive power, than grant supplies for the support of mis- 
government. 3. H is long effort to govern like an absolute monarch, and 
by loans, benevolences, ship-money, and other devices, to raise, by preroga- 
tive only, taxes without the intervention of parliament; and \yhiob was 
certainly as great a departure from constitutional forms, as the after attempt 
of the commons to govern w ithout a king. . 4. Ilis impolitic endeavours to 
impose on Scotland, contrary to the national faith, the English liturgy and 
churCh government. 5. The civil war* which originated in the irrecon- 
cilable claims of royal prerogative, ifcid the privileges of parliament 
6. His defeat, trial, and death. 

The political errors of this reigt^were, in brief, the king’s impoverishing 
■wars, h& pr^timptnous effort to establish uniformity of religious opinions, 
his atfbitifttjf' maxims of government, his patronage of worthless favourites, 
and his mistake as to the real nature of the kingly office. The last was the 
king’s cardinal error, and the chief source of his misfortunes. Charles 
Stuart, like his predecessors, considered the prerogatives of the crown not 
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a 8 a trust for the public benefit, but an inheritance for his own enjoyment 
Hence in his struggles with parliament lie looked upon them as audacious 
brigands^ who sought to rob him of the patrimony transmitted by his ances- 
tors, and which he ought to transmit unimpaired to his posterity. This 
opinion he pertinaciously clung to throughout, even on his trial and the 
scaffold : he was conscientious, but mistaken ; and his example is an awful 
lesson to royalty to watch the growth of public opinion? and to moderate 
their pretensions in conformity with the reasonable desires of the nation. 

In the king’s personal character were grievous defects. He was obstinate, 
wilful, passionate, and infirm in judgment. In choice of time, place, and 
person, he was mostly wrong. His ministers were chosen not for their 
fitness, but subserviency to his humour and arbitrary purposes. Bucking- 
ham was an unprincipled profligate ; Laud bigoted high cjiurchman ; 
Strafford a purchased instrument of the court,^a man of ability, but tyrannical, 
ambitious, and void of principle, as his apostaev from the popular party * 
attested. The king’s last adviser, his queen Henrietta, was not more 
estimable; she was petulant, selfish, haughty, and, according to Mr. Hal- 
lam (Count. JfiH . II. 258), of questionable connubial fidelity. 

The king was ruined by his friends, lint if this were weakness in him, 
lie had other traits of character that demand a ffarshcr appellation. Hi&to-* 
rians agree in his duplicity und want of sincerity. These'arc attested by 
Ids equivocftl acceptance of the petition of right, by the favour he shewed 
the papists after a solemn engagement to cuibrce the penal laws against 
them, in the countenance he gave to the arbitrary doctrines of Sihihofpe 
and Manwaring, under the pretext of religion, and in his faithless negotia- 
tions at the close of the civil war, with the Scots, the presbyterians, and 
independents. 

Charles experienced the common fate of unprincipled men, a general 
want of confidence. After his abortive efforts to establish episcopacy in 
Scotland, to govern by prerogative in England, and the abrupt dismissal 
of the parliament of 1640, he stood almost alone in his kingdom. The 
necessity of some greilt change became the common theme. fct It is im- 
jwisaible,” said Lord Northumberland, at that time a courtier, u that tilings 
can long continue in the condition they are now ip ; so general a defection 
in this kingdom hath not been know n in the memory of any.” It 
only by the congestions of Gharles in the first session of the long parha- 
intuit (which, it is probable, he never meant *to be bindii/g) that be 
recovered the good -will of a portion of his subjects. Without these con- 
cessions, Burnet has remarked, in reply to those who have objected to 
them, that the king would have had no party at all. Many now' thought 
he had put himself in the right and the commons in the wrong. Others 
followed him from a mere feeling of loyalty, without regard to the man, or 
the justice of his cause. 

The merits of the quarrel between the king and parliament have been 
the subject of much controversy. That the public weal was identified 
with the cause of the commons there can hardly be a doubt, but the 
unsettled state of the constitution left a semblance of legal justice to l>oth 
belligerents. ‘ In favour of the king was^hc practices of his predecessors ; 
in favour of the parliament was the general principles of the government, 
as set forth in Magna Charts and other statutes, The progress of society 
demanded that what had been little more than the theory of government 
should be made the practice ; and the new development of the represen- 
tative principle became incompatible with the prerogatives of the Tudors, 
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Had parKsmeat wsqtuesced in the pfetcnsions of Charlea, it must have con* 
iinued tteiwckety of representation— it had been a council only for 
assessing imposts on its constituents. They demurred, and won for them- 
" selvea a nobler vocation. 

The wilfulness of the king hastened the crisis. His abortive attempt* 
at coercion in Scotland were the foundation of the hopeaAnd triumphs of 
the patriots in Englar&L For eleven years taxes were levied, and even 
new ones imposed (as that on cards) by royal mandate only. The 
indignation excited by these tyrannical acts was further heightened by the 
cruel punishments inflicted by the Star-chamber on the public writers 
who had the hardihood to hole* them up to merited reprobation. 

The private virtues of Charles have been adduced as a set-off against his 
p&blic errors — his patronage of the fine arts- — his fondness as a husband 
and father-^-and the fearless^dbs with which he met death. Had he lived 
# at a later period, when capital punishments have become less frequent, he 
. would have experienced a more merciful criminal adjudication. His 
execution was unjust and impolitic ; unjust, as the sentence of a packed 
tribunal of undisguised and irritated opponents, acting under ait ax post 
facto law ; impolitic, as exciting a sympathy clisproportioned to the claims 
of the sufferer as a ruler a ltd a man. 

iEh observation may be jpade on the character of the civil war which the 
death of Charles wound up. It was one of unexampled mildness, carried 
on with true English feeling, undisgraced by massacre or revengeful deso- 
lation, It elicited much obscure talent, and, with the exception of some 
assassinations by the royalists, was waged on the principle of honourable 
warfare. Neither did industry sustain lasting injury. The manufacturing 
and commercial interests of the country were ia progress of rapid develop- 
ment during the early paSrt of the reign of Charles, and the war did not 
materially arrest their progress. The interest of money, which had never 
been less than 8 per cent., fell, in 11)49, to 6 per cent. The rents of land 
were increased, and large tracts reduced into cultivation. The provincial 
towns became njore populous and flourishing. Thesmetrppolis increased in 
size, tn spite of repeated proclamations to restrain it. The country-houses 
of |he gentry were made more elegant and commodious. The kingdom 
wan indebted for this ^frosperity to the enterprize and industry of the 
people — not to the wisdom of the government, wh^i had injured the 
fflfcedom of Irade by monopolies and restrictions. 


EVENTS ANI) OCCURRENCES. 

March 27. Charles I., the third, I June 13. The queen landed at Dover 
hut only surviving son of X ames 1., by where she was met by the king, and con- 
Anne/ daughter of Frederick 11., king of ducted the same day to Canterbury, where 
Denmark, succeeded to the crown in his they slept. They next proceeded to Hamp- 
twenty-fifth year. He wished to be styled, tan Court, their public entry into London 
like his father, King of Great Britain, but being prevented by the plague, which swept 
the judges, dissuaded him from assuming off 35,417 persons, 
that rifle. t j une ig. Tins first parliament met at 

Mm L Charles** marriage with the prin- Westminster, and the king and the lord- 
cess Henrietta Maria, youngest daughter keeper each made a speech to lk»th houses 
of Henry IV. of France, was solerfmised Dr. Montague, one of the king’s chap 
on a platform before the great door of the loins, proceeded against by the commons, 
cathedral of Paris, the duke of Chevereux for his hook called, 44 An Appeal to 
acting as the king’ll proxy* Casar.* Charles thought the commons 
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encroached upon his prerogative in this 
casse,. which he brought before the eouucib 

lie cWge» the war were computed at 
700,000/. a year. The king’s debts, incurred 
by himself or his father, exceeded 600,000/. 
To meet these charges he had only a sup- 
ply of two subsidies ; about 145,000/. 

Au#* I- Parliament, having been' ad* 
j earned On accountof the plague, met at 
Oxford. 

12. Parliament having refused to settle' 
the revenue of tonnage and poundage 
on Charles for more than one year, or to 
grant supplies sufficient to maintain the 
war with Spam, and arraigning the conduct 
of the king’s ministers, particularly of the 
duke of Buckingham, it was this day 
dissolved, not having sat three weeks lx>th 
at Westminster and Oxford. No supplies 
having been voted* for the civil list, the 
king’s necessities became so great that, to 
supply provisions for his own table, he 
borrowed 30004 of the corporations of 
Salisbury and Southampton. 

A ffeet under the command of Sir Ed- 
ward Cecil, admiral, and the earl of Essex, 
vice-admiral, being sent to besiege Cadiz, 
made a descent near that city, but were 
forced to re-emliaik their troops without 
effecting anything, it being too late in the 
year. 

Michaelmas form adjourned from West- 
minster to Reading, on account of the 
plague, 

Oct . 30. The great seal was taken from 
bishop W tfliams, and given to sir Thomas 
Coventry, the attorney-general. Sir Edward 
Coke, the ex-chief justice, and six other 
opposition members, chosen sheriffs, to dis- 
qualify them from sitting parliament. 

1626. Jan. 31. All ]*ersons of forty 
pounds a year, or more, were ordered to 
receive the order of knighthood. 

Fct>. 2. Charles crowned at Westmin- 
ster ; he chose to K cWI ui white, rather 
than purple, as his pWecessors"* usually 
were at a coronation ; and the unction, that 
it mighC not la* seen, was pet formed behind 
a traverse, by archbishop Abbot To pre- 
vent the increase of the plague, he omitted 
riding in state from the Tower to White- 
hall. 

6. The second parliament root at West- 
minster, Committees were appointed, 
one for religion, one for redress of griev- 
ances, and one for secret affairs. 

17- A conference between the hi-, 
shops and other divines concerning Ar- 
mimanssm. 

* 19. The earl of Arundel committed to 
, the Tower, without cause assigned, by the 
king’s warrant. His offence is supposed 
to have been the marriage of bis son with- 
out the king’s leave. The lords considered 
the imprisonment a violation of their privi- 


leges, Add refused to proceed with public 
business until the king assented to Arun* 
del’s liberation. They next came to a re- 
solution, u That no lord of parliament, the 
parliament sitting, dr within the usual 
time of the privilege of parliament, is to 
be imprisoned or restrained without sen- 
tence or order of. the house, unless it be- 
for treason or tfclony^ or for refusing to 
give surety for*tbe pesJe.? 

The inhabitants of London and West- 
minster were commanded by proclamation 
to keep all their urine throughout the year, 
for making saltpetre, 

Buckingham's conduct was examined 
by the house, and one Dr. Turner moved 
a question, “ Whether common fame be 
a good* ground of proceeding for the 
house ? ” which was approved* 

Mar. 29. The king sent for ooth houses 
to Whitehall, and made a long speech* 
which the commons took offence' at, and 
remonstrated. * 

April 9. Sir Fraodb Bacon (lord Veru- 
lara) died a^lord Arundel’s house at Highr# 
gate, where he had been about a week 
upon a visit, being the A about sixty-six 
years of age, and was buried at St, Michael's 
church in St. Alban’s, in pursuance oi his 
will. *• He had been advanced to the office 
of ttttornejfrgeneral, which he executed with 
great ability. He was afterwards consti- 
tuted lord chancellor ; in which high sta- 
tion, being charged with taking numberless 
bribes, he was adjudged by hk peers 
(May 3, 1620) to pay a fine of 40,000/., to 
be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure, 
and rendered for ever incapable of any 
office yr employment. The king released 
him from the Tower, and settled, a small 
pension on him ; after wffidh he retired to 
his chambers in Gray’s Inn, where hu 
composed those works that render his 
name immortilfc He was the greatest, 
genius of the age, but the most corrupt 
judge that ever sat in the court of Chan* 
eery. lie left* neither wife n5r child be- 
hind him, which makes his avarice the 
more unaccountable. 

The malice of Buckingham being se- 
conded by the partiality of Charles, articles 
of high treason preferred in the house of 
lords by sir Robert Heath, the attorney- 
general, against the earl of Bristol, ground- 
ed on alleged offences committed by the 
earl in his negotiating the match between 
the present king (while prince) and foe 
infanta of Spam. The earl exhibited 
counter-articles against the duke. 

„ 8. Ankles of impeachment pro* 

fetred against Buckingham, by the com- 
mons, for high crimes and misdemeanors, 
committed in his administration ; to which 
the duke put in Jiis answer. Sir Dudley . 
Digges ftnd gjf John Elliot, two of tho 
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members of thfe commons, who carried no 
the fmp^hijtot against Buckingham, 
were aoMitijptefl to the Tower for some 
obnoiip'pi OkpifesBions that fell from them 

* ^ btit they were released 

. and explained themselves. 

The King went to the house 
*, -^;Iwa,-atad spoke in favour of the duke. 
Tap* duke was clwpien chancellor of the 
university of Cambrklge, at which the 
, commons were offended. 

** 7&ne XI. The commons remonstrating 
against the jduke’s continuing in the ad- 
TOaiSteation, and against the kingl taking 
tonnage and poundage, the parliament 
Way dissolved without passing one act. 

The arbitrary interference j ot Charles, 
ih the cases of Arundel and Bristol? tended 

# to alienate the regards of the lords, upon 
which branch of the legislature he ought 
tp have depended for support iu resisting 

,* the claims of the commons. In this par- 
liament Buckingban\hAd thirteen proxies, 

‘ which enormous accumulation of suffrages 
* in one person led to an order d£ the house, 
stiirmaintained, ^iat no peer can holdjnore 
than two proxies. 

A proclamation was issued not to preach 
upon the points’ of Arminianism, cither lbr 
o*agiyust them. 

SO. A declaration issued, containing the 
causes of his majesty’s dissolving the two 
last pailiamehts. .An order of council is- 
sued for levying tonnage and poundage, 
till confirmed to the king by parliament. 
The king raised money by sale of the 
, crown lands, by loans arbitrarily levied on 
individuals, and by ship-money. 

■ • Jvlij 1. The king, from jealousy of ; 
. BlaiuviUe, the french ambassador, dis- 1 
missift the queen’s French servants, which, i 


1627. . Parliament met at Westminster, 
A letter was published under the title or 
u A Speech without Door*}* \ ' * 

April 3. The Commons resolve that ho 
freeman ought to be confined by command 
from the king or privy council, unless by 
due course oflaw. 

June 27. Buddnghtfii, with 100 sail of 
ships, and 7000 land®rces, set sail from 
Portsmouth, for the city of Rochelle in 
France; where, being, ref used admittance, 
he landed on the isle of Rb6, but not being 
able to make himself master of the fort La 
Free, he returned to England in November, 
with some disgrace having lost one-third 
of his troops without effecting anything. 

1628. Jan . An order of council issued 
to release all gentlemen who were im- 
prisoned on account of loans ; twenty-seven 
of whom were chosen to serve iu parlia- 
ment, and the loans were discontinued. 

Mar. 1 7. The third parliament of this 
reign met, and preferred a petition of right 
to the king, praying,-^-!. That no loan or tax 
might be levied but by consent of par- 
liament. 2. That no man might be im- 
prisoned but by legal process. 3. That 
soldiers might not be quartered on people 
against their wills. 4. That no commis- 
sions be granted for executing martial 
law. To which the king answered, " I 
will that light lie done according to the 
laws and cu stems of the realm.” 

April 17. A fleet, under the command 
of the earl of Denbigh, set sail from Ply- 
mouth, for the relief of Rochelle, but re- 
turned without effecting anything. 

June 7. Both houses addressed the 
king for a fuller answer to their petition of 
right ; whereupon they received this satis- 
factory pnswer — Soil droit, fait ccmmc H 


cat dhire ; which made this important 
instrument one of the statutes of the realm. 

The commons attack Dr. Manwarmg 
for his arbitrary dqrtriues, and he was sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned, suspended for 
three years, fined 1000/., and make his 
commission was issued to muster and arm | submission, Which he did with tears, 
the militia. j 26. The commons being about to re- 

(rentlemen were committed for refusing j monstrate against his majesty’s receiving 
to pay the money required of them, by way j tonnage and poundage, tne king came to 
i»f man, for the king's service ; and some i the house of peers, and haying passed 
of the inferior sort were pressed for soldiers | several acts, and made a speech in which j 
or sailors, on their refusal. In order to fit ; among other things, he said he was *• ae- 
out a fleet, the maritime towns were com- ; countable to God only fox his actions,” 
manded by council to equip a certain j parliament was suddenly prorogued, 
number of vessels. The city of London * Aug. "1 3. The duke of Buckingham being 
was rated at twenty ships. Chief- justice j at Portsmouth, equipping another fleet 
Crew was removed, on account of opposing j for. the relief of Rochelle, was mortally 
the loan, aM his place was given Vo sir (stabbed by John Felton, & discontented 
Nicholas’ Hyde. Soldiers were quartered j lieutenant. 

in private houses. The doctrine of passive I Sept. 8. The fleet sot sail for Rochelle, 
obedience whs preached by Dr, Sibthorpe ; \ u nde* the command of the earl of Lmdsey, 
and archbishop Abbot was suspended for) but was obliged to return without effecting 
refitting to Heeds* his sermons. < anything, Rochelle was taken, and hat of 


with some seizures of French ships, were 
th# ostensible causes o| t a w r ar with 
•firance. 

5. He ordered a general fast to he held. 
^ Charles raised the sailor|’ wages from 
fourteen to twenty shillings a-month. A 
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, 15,000 jienKmf in ifie city, only 5000 fe- 
maineil alive, the test Wing perished by 
famine* 

Charles caused lb© thirty-nine article® of 
the chore h of England to be published.- 

fitiv. 19. Felton executed at Tyburn, and 
hanged in chain®, for the murder of Buck- 
ingham. li was sujjjlpBted by Charles that 
Felton might be put to the rack, in order to 
make him discover His accomplices ; but the 
judges unanimously declared that the law 
of England did not allow the use of tor- 
ture {Hal. Const. Hist . II. 10). It was the 
first adjudication on the illegality of this 
mode of extorting confession. 

1629, Jm, 20. Parliament met. They 
solicited the king to proclaim a fast, and 
presented an address of apology for their 
preferring the affairs of , religion to any 
other article of business. 

Mr. Oliver Cromwell informed the house 
of Neile, the bishop of Winchester, counte- 
nancing Armimanisin, which was denounced 
by the Writans as the spawn of popery. 

28, The king forbids the commons to 
meddle with religious matters. 

Mar. 2. The speaker being called upon 
to read a remonstrance, and put the ques- 
tion, said he dared uot, the king having 
commanded the contrary ; and endeavour- 
ing to leave the chair, was held in by 
force, and the doors locked, till a protesta- 
tion was road, 44 That whoever should bring 
in innovations into religion, or seek to bring 
in popery or Arminiamsin ; and whoever 
should advise the taking of tonnage or 
poundage, not granted by parliament, or 
that should pay the same, should be ac- 
counted enemies to the kingdom.” Dur- 
ing this, the king had come tw the bouse 
of lords. He sent for the serjeant, but he 
was detained, the doors being locked. Then 
he . ordered the usher of the black rod to 
deliver a verbal message, but that officer 
returned without ob 4iuifl% admissufti. At 
last he commanded the captain of the 
gniard to break open the door, but at 
the very moment the commons adjourned 
to March IOtli. 

5. Warrants were issued by the privy 
council for seizing the riotous members of 
the commons ; and Holies, Coritun. Knot, 
Valentine, Seltleu, Hobart, Haym.iu, Long, 
and Stroud appearing before the council, 
refused to answer Tor what was done in 
the house, and were committed close 
prisoners to the Tower. 

10. The king came to the house of peers, 
and, after a speech in which he called the 
patriot members 44 common vipers,” he. 
dissolved the parliament. No parliament 
was assembled for twelve years after, and 
the king governed by prerogative. 

18, Jk proclamation, in which the king 
declared he should account it presump- 


tion in any to prescribe to him ttmtimfe for 
calling a parliament, • ■ 

May 29. Peace with France proclaimed. 

. An information exhibited in the fttac*. , 
chamber against the members in culftdy, 
for their seditious behaviour. * 

Mr. Huntley, a parson in Kent, sum- ^ 
moned before tb*? high commission court, 
for refusing to jfcBacj ^visitation sermon. 

Trinity Term . The members of parlia- 
ment who were committed, brought their 
habeas to be admitted to bail. In Michael* 
mas tern} they, were offered to be bailed by 
the court, on giving security for their good * 
behaviour, which they refused. Upon an 
information in the king's bench, against 
Holies, 4fliot, and Valentine* they ob- 
jected that the court had no right to sit iu 
judgment on their parliamentary conduct. 
But the plea was overruled, and they were 
adjudged to be fined, and imprisoned dur- 
ing the king’s pleasure.,, Being offered to 
be released on their Submission, they Re- 
fused ; and fir John Eliot died in prison. 
Savile, Wentworth, Digges, Noy, and Bii- 
tleton deserted, in sueces&ra, the popular 
party, for the favours of the court. 

1630. May 29. Prince Charles, after- 
wards king of England, bom ; a bright stai^ 
it is recorded by Carte, shone in the east 
at noon-day.* 

Dr. Leighton, a Scotchman, prosecuted 
for publishing a book, entitled, 44 An Appeal 
to the Parliament j or> a Plea ayaimt Pre- 
lacy j” for which he was twice publicly 
whipped, stood two hours in the pillory, 
had his ears cut off. nostrils slit, and a 
cheek branded with the letters h.s. to de- 
note a sower of sedition, Jllewas released 
after ten years’ imprisonment, by the kmg 
parliament, having lost his sight, hearing, 
and the use of his limbs. • 

Alderman Chftfnbers, one of those that ,, 
refused to pay Urn n age and poundage, wag 
prosecuted m the Star-chamber, for saying^ 
merchants werS mom screwed up and 
wronged in England than m Turkey, and 
fined 2, 0IH)/. 

July. The marquis of Hamilton was 
sent with 6,000 men, to the assistance of 
Gustav us Adolphus, * king of Sweden, 
against the emperor, in order to recover the 
Palatinate. 

JYov. 27. Peace proclaimed with Spain. 

In this year and the preceding were two 
^migrations to Now England ; the first was 
unfortunate, the winter having proved fatal 
to above 100 of the* colonists. The trans- 
atlanti# settlements* preceding the civil war, 
are calculated to have drained England of 
500,000^. 

1631. April 25. Merrill lord Audiey, 
earl of Oastlehaven, convicted of sodomy^ 
and of assisting in a rape on his own lady, 
for which he was beheaded on Tower-niff 
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|*##4»N»of W* servant* hanged (t 

&, , ; 

tkmnuutd pounds was col- 
by Land bishop of Lon- 
the repairing and adorning 
, tofStPaul. 

By Robert Cotton, the great antiquary, 
And founder of the CottOix. library, died. 

7 ; Sir Giles .Arlington, sentenced by the 
Tldgb commission court to pky 12,000/. for 
marrying his niece,, and to give 20,000/. 
security , 'not to cohabit, or be in private 
with her. 

. y ‘- : 'W#04 28* A court of chivali f erected 
i fef a trial by combat, between lord Rea 
^ and David Ramsey; but the king revoked 
Ins commistioD, and nothing tMftjg of it. 

Three doctors in divinity ot the univer- 
sity qf Oxford were expelled for preachng 
against Arminianisni, and others were 
turned out of their offices. 

1032. Easter 7Wv^. An information 
} was brought against the city of London, 
for a riot in June 1628, wherein Dr. John 
Lflpib, a reputed creature of the duke of 
Buckingham, w^s killed, and none of the 
offenders taken,; the city confessing the 
offence, was fined 1,500 marks. 

Part of London bridge burnt down. 
*,Nsv. 6. Gusiavus Adolphus, king of 
Sweden, killed at the battle of Lutzeu. 

Counsellor Sheffield prosecuted for 
breaking a church window in Salisbury, 
on which the history of the creation was 
painted, out of his zeal against popery, for 
which he was fined 500/. by the Star- 
chamber. 

Monopolies were granted to raise money. 
The king incorporated the soap-boilers, by 
whjyh he gained 10,000/. ; he also incor- 
porated the starch-makers ; and a contract 
Ytyn mode between the master of this com- 
pany and the king, for ♦them to pay into 
■"“the exchequer the first year 1,500/, the 
^second, 2,500/., and then 2,500/. yearly. 

A proclamation issued, commanding all 
lords and gentlemen to reside upon their 
estates. 

1633. June 1 8. The king crowned at 
Holy rood hbuse, by Dr. Spotswood, arch- 
bishop oLSt. Andrew’s. 

*20. /The Scotch parliament met, and 
, wets dissolved the 28th of June, with some 
. disgustr and afterwards the lord Bal merino, 
Smother members, were prosecuted 
They granted the largest 
had ever been given to anf 
ptl&nd, which was thirty shil- 
r pound worth of land for six 
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and son* 
fcr tipai 
subsidy 
Mug of 
lings on* 


year* : wad a 
annualronta 
years. The 
Scottish , 
earning the 
habit of the dari 


the aritteenth penny of ail 
interest of money for six 
passed two acts m the 
j the one an act con- 
prerogative, and the 
the other ratified and 


improved all the statutes which had been 
made concerning the liberties aud/ran- 
chises of the church, and of the religion at 
present professed in the kingdom* These 
acts produced great discontent in the 
nation. 

July 1. The king left Edinburgh, 
crossed the border ©n the 16th, and ar- 
rived at Greenwich cjs fhe 20th. 

Aug. 19, Laud, on the deqth of Abbot, 
is translated to the see of Canterbury. 

Oct. 18, The declaration for allowing 
wakes and other lawful sports and recrea- 
tions, after divine service on Sundays, re- 
vived, nud ordered to be read in churches. 

1634, Feb 2. Mr. Pryone prosecuted 
in the Star-chamber, for publishing his 
book called }h$triommti&” being an at- 
tack on the administration for counte- 
nancing plays, masquerades, &c. IVynne 
was fined 5,000/., exjsdled thb university 
of Oxford and LincoluVinn, disabled to 
profess the law, to stand twice in the 
pillory, lose his ears, and remain a pri- 
soner for life. To congratulate the king 
on the birth of prince James, and shew 
their detestation of Prynne's book, the 
four inns of court presented their majesties 
with a masque at Whitehall. 

Mr. Selden maintained the sovereignty 
of the crown of Englaud in the British 
seas, against Grotius, 

A Dutchman who had erected a wind- 
sawmill on the Thames, opposite Durham 
yard, was compelled to discontinue it on 
the pretext that *it deprived the labouring 
poor of employment. 

1634. Their majesties made a progress 
this year through the north of England, 
and were splendidly entertained by the ear i 
of Newcastle and the northern nobility* 

Aug. 9. Noy, attorney general, died, 
and the first writ of ship-money drawn by 
him was issued the next day. 

Sepk 3. Lord chief justice Coke died. 
Archbishop Laud endeavoured to reduce 
the church to a universal conformity, but 
met with great opposition. He imposed 
upon the Walloon and French churches 
a liturgy which they did not approve ; 140 
of these families went into Holland, and 
were received kindly, and exempted from 
excise and paying house-rent for seven 
years ; they taught the Dutch the woollen 
manufacture. 

Order established in Ireland by the lotd 
deputy Wentworth, and a canon was 
passed in the convocation there, for an 
agreement between the churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland, in the profession of the 
same Christian faith, by receiving the booK 
of articles agreed in the English convoca^ 
tion, held at London, in the year 1562. 

1635, Old Parr was presented to the 
king, being 162 yearn of age, wH in per* 
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feet health j he died at London the 15th of 
November. He* was born in the reign of 
king Edward IV, and had lived m the 
rdgrts of eight kings and queens of Eng- 
land.' 

) 635. Afay. A great fleet was fitted out 
under the command of the earl of Lindsey, 
consisting of tbrty sail of ships, and another 
of twenty sail, under the command of the 
earl of Essex, to maintain the dominion of 
the narrow seas. Th© writs for ship-money 
were enlarged, and extended to the inland 
ns well as the maritime counties and towns, 
which met with great Opposition, and 
created general disgust, though the whole 
sum levied by these writs amounted only 
to 236,000/. 

An office was erected for licensing the 
king’s subjects to travel, on payment of a 
small sum to the crown. 

Nov. 1 . Penalties levied on those who 
drew heavy carriages, to the destruction of 
the highways, 

A proclamation to restrain the great 
resort of the nobility and gentry to the city 
of London, which was Haiti to impoverish 
the country, and increase the infections in 
the city. An information was exhibited in 
the Star-chamber against seven lords, sixty 
baronets and knights, and against abotre 
one hundred gartfeiiien, for non-observ- 
ance of the proclamation. 

An order against the increase of hackney 
coaches. 

1636. Mar, 6. Dr. Juxon, bishop of 
London, made lord-treasurer, which gave 
offence to the puritans and lay-nobility. 
No churchman had enjoyed this post since 
Henry VIPs time ; in less tjian nine years 
he lodged 900,000/. in the exchequer. 

26. Sclden’s book, asserting thd sove- 
reignty of the seas, and showing the cus- 
tom of levying ship-money by former kings, 
without assent of parliament, ordered to be 
kept, one copy in V council chest, ^in other 
in the exchequer, and a third in the court 
of admiralty. 

The plague raged in London, which oc- 
casioned the adjournment of part of Trinity 
term by proclamation. 

The king raised 30,000/. by commission, 
to enquire concerning depopulations and 
conversions of amble lands to pasture, since 
the 10th year of Elizabeth. Another mode 
of raising money was by resuming the 
ancient forestal rights of the crown, which* 
it was alleged Had been invaded since the 
time of the Norman princes. Lord Salis- 
bury was fined 20,000/., earl of Westmore- 
land 10,000/., sir C. Hatton 12,000/., with 
many others, for encroachments on the 
royal forests. 

Mr* Chambers, citizen of London, and 
others? disputing the legality of ship- 
money, the opinions of the twelve judges 



demanded by the king, who s 

ously gave their opinions under t 
that the tevytngli waafawful. 
den, a gentleman of Huekin^ 
with an estate of 600/. a year^was * , 
for ship-money, which he refused ■ 
as illegally imposed. * 

The archbislyp of Canterbury claimed 
a right of visiting the two universities jWe 
metropolitico, which, being disputed by the 
universities, was confirmed to him by the 
determination of the king, July. 21. 

Aug. 29. The archbishop, as chancellor 
of Oxford, invited the king and queen,’ the 
elector palatine, his brother prince Rupert, 
&e., to an academical entertainment, which 
they acaojted. ♦ 

Dtc. 20. A declaration issued at Edin- 
burgh, for the observance of a liturgy in 
Scotland. > 

1637. April 30. A proclamation issued 
to restrain the puritans, who refused to . 
submit to the disciplimrof the church, ftom 
emigrating J.o New England, and other 
parts of America ! and an order of council 
was published, prohibiting all non-con- 
formist ministers from emigrating without 
license from the bishops of London and 
Canterbury. 

June* 14, Burton a clergyman, *Batd- 
wick a physician, and Pry mi t*. still a pri- 
soner in the Tower, were convicted in the 
Star-chamber of seditious libels, and sen- 
tenced to be pilloried, and lose their ears ; 
to be fined 50004 each, and to 1)6 impri- 
soned for life. 

John Lilburne, a bookseller, was con- 
victed in the Star-chamber of publishing 
seditious libels, fined 50(104 and sentenced 
to be pilloried, and whipped from thefleet 
prison to W estminster-ball. He was im- 
prisoned for three years, and afterwards 
became an offito of note in the civil war ^ 
but opposing Cromwell he was thrown into 
prison. .* 

July 23. The book of common prayer, 
composed for the cbuTchof Scotland, being 
appointed to he read by the dean of Edin- 
burgh, in his surplice, at St. Giles’s, he 
was interrupted, and had a stool thrown at 
his head : it was with some difficulty that 
the magistrates of Edinburgh dispersed 
the mob ; after which the service was read 
through, in that and the rest of the churches 
in Edinburgh; but the bishop of Edin- 
burgh was in danger of being murdered in 
his return to his house, 

1633. Ftt>A% An insumetion in Edin- 
burgh# by the prdsbyterians. The Scots, 
threw off their, allegiance, and entered into 
a covenant or association against the go- 
vernment, which they compelled all people 
to subscribe. Archbishop Spottiswood end 
several other Scotch bishops fled into Eng- 
land. They formed themselves info four 
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[ at th# devotions, 
ha administered to 
ad .the covenant 
i of #ip-mouey between 
Ht Hampden, was argued 
J judges in the exchequer cham- 
Hampden was xast He was 
*ne4 to*pay twenty sjii^ngs, being the 
r 4*e was charged with, towards fitting 
titH a fieet let the guard at the seas. 

V May 20. The marquis of Hamilton was 
went. to Scotlaud to appease the tumults 
' lA thse*t^huder the title or high ^omnaftsioner. 
'•' .The Scots said that they would sooner re- 
nounce their baptism than their covenant. 

' AW. 29. #The general assemlfljg reject- 
ing the king's authority unchurch matters 
i|Were dissolved by the marquis« # yrey con- 
/"tiducdio, hit however, "declaring, they would 
* pa\ ^psert the work of the Lord. They 
, «#' up one Hitchelsom .a iemale, who 
r affirmed, that God spake through her; 
that it whs reveafed nsito her bv God, that 
the. covenant was appointed’ by %eaven. 

life?. Fpb. 20^ The Scots resolve on 
war, and raise an §rmy unde$ Leslie, whom 
they sent for from Germany. They made 
themselves masters of Edinburgh, and 
seized 4he regalia, and the king's maga- 
zine^ telling the people they were to ex- 
pect popery and prelacy, if they did not 
now acquit themselves like men ; and they 
addressed themselves to the French king 
as their sovereign, desiring his protection. 

Mar. 27. The king marched toward 
Berwick with an army. ,v 

May 1. The marquis of Hamilton en- 
tered the Frith of Edinburgh with twenty 
meand'-war, and lftnd forces, but gave uo 
assistance to the king. 

2$. The kiug reviewed the army, 
amounting to 1 9.G14 men** besides 5001) 
board the fleet, his own guards, and the 
^grrisons of Berwick and Carlisle. 

Jam 17. %. pacification With the Scots 
. concluded at I>un»e # whereby it was agreed 
.ffrat all matters ecclesiastical should he 
wtermined by a general assembly, and 
civil affairs by the parliament ; and that a 
general act of oblivion should he passed. 

, Aug. 6. The general assembly met, and 
the earl of Traquair, being high commis- 
sioner, gave the royal assent to and con- 
firmed all the acts of the late assembly at 
Glasgow. 

31. The parliament of Scotland met, 
and having excluded the bishops, confirmed 
the acts of the general assembly. Co%mu- 
nications were opened with the leading 
puritans uf |?ngkpd, uud deputies sent to 
> the king to proceedings. 

’ Sept. 7. The Put# fell upon the Spa- 
nish fleet in fas Ifaym, and destroyed 
gre*t part of it. 


Dec, 5* The king, by thd debtee of 
Wentworth and of Laud, resolved to call 
a parliament. 

1640, Fbt>. 24. Bagshaw, reader of the 
Middle Temple, endeavoured to showq L 
That it may be a good act of parliament 
that was made without "bishops ; 2. That 
benefited clerks were incapable of temporal 
jurisdiction, For which assertions he was 
reprehended by the lord keeper and Laud ; 
but became popular among the puritans. 

Mar. 2. Wentworth, now earl of Straf- 
ford,? and lord lieutenant of Ireland, re- 
turned thither to meet the parliament, who 
granted the king four entire subsidies. , 

April 13. English parliament met, when 
Strafford acquainted rthe house that the 
parliament of Ireland had granted the king 
four subsidies for the maintaining 10,000 
foot, and 1500 horse, which was urged as 
a good precedent for the parliament of 
England. Having chosen Mr. sergeant 
Glanville speaker, the eommqps fell upon 
their grievances, ship-money, monopolies, 
the star-chamber, high commission, breach 
of their privileges, innovations in religion, 
and would not meddle with Scotch anbirs. 

May 4. Charles sent a menage by sir 
Henry Vane, demanding a supply of Six 
subsidies ; but sir Henry by mistake, or 
designedly, demanded twelve subsidies, 
which threw the house into a flame ; then 
he went to the king, and assured him that 
no money would lie granted him against 
the Scots ; which the king giving credit to, 
abruptly dissolved the parliament on the 
5th. Several members of the house of 
commons w ere committed to the Fleet, and 
lord Brook's papers were seized, he being 
supposed to hold correspondence with the 
Scots. * 

1). A paper was posted up at the Old 
Exchange, inciting the London appren- 
tices to rise and demolish the archbishop's 
palace dt Lambeth, which they attempted 
the 11th following; but the archbishop 
being prepared, they were obliged to retire/ 
and due of them was taken, condemned, 
and executed as a traitor, his quarters 
being set on Loudon bridge- 

lii. Contrary to ancient custom, the 
convocation continued to sit after the dis- 
solution. of parliament, and granted the 
king six subsidies, payable iu six years, 
amounting to 20,000/. a subsidy. 

$ The king raised an army of 20,000 men 
against the Scots, towards the maintain- 
ing of which, the nobility and gentry ad- 
vanced him 300,0004 but the city of 
London refused him the loan *of 200,0004 
. Charles borrowed 40,0004 of the merchants 
* concerned in the mint, mxm credit of the 
customs. The city having settled a colony 
at Londonderry by the king’s patent for 
certain lands, a charge was kid against 
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the vpifpt. snd sheriff^ and they were cited 
before the Star-chamber, to answer to their 1 
usurping: wore lauds than the king had 
granted them ; they were condemned to 
forfeit their righto, and highly fined, upon 

‘ *. M 


' Ang* 20. Th$ king set out from Loudon Don? 
with prince Charles towards York; where of fh 
the general rendezvous of his. army was cusfo 
appointed. The Scotch crossed the border, 
levying contributions in Nortbupberla Dd °hli§ 
, and the bishopric of Durham amounting to . Bran 
8504 a day. ^ Bene 

Sftp/. 24. A great councibof peers meet barer 
in the deanery of York- . Petitions werit Berk 
presented tb Charts from the gt?i$ry of impe 
Yorkshire, and map? of the nobility, to as-* '* 1C* 
semble parliament." . * 30p,ti 

29. Eight earls, and as many barony, l4. 
were appointed to treat with the Stretch judgt 
commissioners at Ripou, the Scots refusing by in 
4o come to York. * opim 

* OcL ‘26. A qpssation of arms. The the 1 
Scots rcynoain iu that part of England they \V esl 
were possessed of; and the treaty was to his c< 
he adjourned to London, 16. 

jVbti, 3. The famous Long Parliament passe 
met tips day ; they chose \\ illiam Len* sidies 
thall, a practising barrister, for their in tin 
speaker. The chief leaders of the popular had i 
party* were — Pym, Hampden, Detail Ad 
Holies Nathan! -‘J Piehness, St. John, and Th< 


the btod, #4ibiad^eei®. 

Uoaj They condemned % . euWd&a 
granted by^the convocation ^UWaTand 
traced a billlbr fining all that satin that * 
ConyocaticfB. ; „ ‘ ^ 

*Dec. 18. Archbishop Laud impeached by 
Denzil Hofle® of high fornttamin the name 
of fito commons and committed to the 
cusfody of mh black-rod. 

"p. The jhdgei were threatened and 
obliged toputin hail. These were sir John 
BraSmdone, chief mstfCe of the King’s 
Bench ; Sir Humphrey Davenport, chief 
baren* andjustio® CrawW, as also justice 
Berkley. Pinch, the lovd^tiper, to avoid 
impeachment, tied to Holland. : 

1641i, 3.^ * The Ugwm* voted 

mot*)/, for the Scots * - . . ■ * 


% younger Vane. j 

11; Mr. l^m carried up to the lords a 
general impeachment of high treason 
against the earl of Strafford, who was 
committed td the custody of the black- 
rod. 

12. The commons, in concurrence with 
the lords, ‘moved the king for a fast, which 
was held. Dr. Burgess and Stephen Mar- 
shal preached before the house of com- 
mons, and preached and prayed seven 
hours betwixt them. 

21. Mr. James, a papist, stabbed Mr, 
Haywoofi, a jus<!re of the peace, # iu West- 
minster Hail, who had been active iu prose- 
cuting popish recusants. The justice 
escaped with his life, but this served to in- 1 
crease the fears of popery. 

28. Prynne, Ba&twick, and Burton li- 
berated hum prison. They entered Lon- 
don in triumph, wearing ivy and rosemary 
iu their hats. 

Btc* 7. The commons voted that the 
levying ship-money, and the opinions of 
the judges upon H, were illegal. * 

JL Alderman Peuuiugtou, attended 
by great number® of citizens, preferred 
a petition to the commons, subscribed by 
15,000 persons, for extirpating episcopacy. 

15. The commons resolved, that the 
clergy had no power to make canons to 
bind eithfct clergy or laity ; that the canons 
made by the lata convocation were against 


by the conpttops $r nigh tnogpoy .{or fits 
opinion iu the c is© of^^moneyl 'and 
the black- rod tg$k him bench fir 

Westminster Hall, & jhn great dismay of 
his colleajifue® and mo ban 1 , . ,A 
16. A bill for triennial 
passed, and another for eran tfbg fottr f tfcd 
sidies lor the ftibsiste«c«*of the sing’s army 
in the north, but so contrived, that the kmg 
had not the disposal of the money- ^ , 

Ad act to abolish the Star-chamber. 

The lords cancelled the judgment in H amp- . 
den’s case, and caused the rolls in the Star- 
chamber to be aunulled, wherein the extra- 
judicial opinions of the judges were ca- 
tered. 

Mar. 10. The commons voted, that no 
bishop should have a vote iu parliament, 
or bear any authority in temporal matters ; 
and that no clergyman should he in the 
commission of peace. # 

22. Lord Strafford’s trial began in 
W estmi nster-JiaU, the earl of Arundel ftdug 
lord higlvstewilrd on the occasion. 

April 21, A bill of attainder against 
the earl of Stafford passed tya common?, 
with the majority of *204 against 59, and 
was carried up to the lords. What was 
principally insisted on by the comrooljp 
was, that ho had an intention to alter the 
constitution from a limited to ah absolute 
monarchy, which was, they suggested, 
liigh-treaswt against the kingdom, if not 
against the king. 

A/ay l. *The king told both houses, he 
could not in conscience condemn the earl 
of Strafford of high- treason ; arid suggested 
that misdemeanor should be substituted. 

3. An armed mob, led by Burgess, a 
portion doctor of divinity, came down to 
Westmiush crying out, u Justice l Jus-, 
tice l 1 ’ against the earl of Strafford. , 

A protestation made by the lord® 
commons, in the nature of an association, for :j 
the preservation of their righto ana priri* 


» 
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^the exAfc- 
by bbn- 

UJkl- 
DQp/ f lhe 
ttb^is daughter, 
b£* indemnity, for 
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raOMder of the poOnmons for 
umalous pictures, crosses, and 
.. *^in church# without: 

hespupon the crosses in ChRpside, Char- 
* ing Cross, and at several other places, were 
taken down. 

Srpt. 3. Parliament adjourned ; mean- 
while a committee was Appointed from 
both houses to take care of urgent and 
weighty affairs of state. 

20. Parliament met, and demanded a 
guard from the earl of Essex, which was 
ordered to secure them from insult. _ 

23. The Irish rebellion and massacre. 
They were headed by O’Neil ; and the 
number of protestant victims has been va- 
rious!#, "stated at from 10,000 to 200,000 
(Conti Mac. Hist, v. 279). The origin of 
this'terrible slaughter has t«fln ascribed to 
<dfce king or the intrigues of the Scots. 

Nw. 22. The commons debate on a re- 
iSfenstrance to be presented ty Charles. In 
those days the house met at eight in the 
.reprning, and the debate was protracted to 
*ra$vei* at night, when it was carried by a 
majority of eleven. 

1 25* Charles returned from Scotland, and 
was splendidly treated by the city of 
London- 

26* The mob were so troublesome to the 
kinjg at Whitehall, that he removed to 
Hampton Court ; but the city inviting him 
back/ he returned to Whitehall 
‘ Die. 28. Haring tumults of the London 
apprentice* at Whitehall and Westminster, 
The name of 4f ipuftdheads” first mtroahced 
by captain Hyde drawing his sword amidst 
jthe mob at Westminster, and saying he 
Pwonld crop the eats of those roundheaded 
Mlogs that bawled against the bishops. 
The appriretf mirere their hair cut round 


c commons caused arms to 
the boose for their security* 

T of tbs inns of court offered 

the king. 

^ve bjshhps committed to custody 
ariug, that all legislative ads/ in 
ffpQimthe loids, were invalid* 
1M2$ •fa# The king, while in Scot- 
fWMdjhaviui discovered more rally the cor- 
^^pcrojpfhce* between the Scots and soro- 
mtmb?& of*parliamertf,*ordered lord. Kim- 
bolton^towbe apprehended, together with 
&ym ^jRampden, Holies; air Arthur Hasle- 
h yrigs an# Stroud, and their trunks and pa- 
Uppers to be sealed up ; whereupon the com- 
mons#resolved, (( Th d whoever should at- 
tempt to seize any ofoiMfeir members, or t 
their papers, the members %nould stand 
upon their defence/’ - st * 

4. Charles repairs to the hoiite wi% an 

armed band of 500 followers, to seize the 
five members. *Not observing them in theit 
places, he remarked that the birds had 
down, and ordered the speak# t m inform 
him where they were. Lenthall replied, he 
had only eyes to see and tongue io speak 
as directed by the house. Charles rhen 
left, amidst the cry of “ Privilege Pri- 
vilege ! ” # ** 

5. The king went to the common-council 
of London, and demanded th# five*mem- 
bers out of the city, when one Henry 
Walker, an ironmonger, threw into the 
king's coach a paper wherein was written f 
** To your tents, O hr art.” 

Lunsford ami forty other officers, passing 
through Westminster Hall, met the citi- 
zens, drew their swords, and wounded 
several- 

Amidst these turmoils the king’s daughter 
was maijied to the young prince of Orange 
at Whitehall. 

10, 11. The sheriffs of London and the 
train- bauds, with an arpaed multitude, ear- 
ned, the gbnovious members in triumph to 
their seals at Westminster. 2000 seamen 
and watermen, with above 300 armed 
vessels, field-pieces and colours, as pre- 
pared for an engagement, advanced at 
the same time up the Thames from Lon- 
don-bridge to Westminster. Hampden, on 
landing from his barge, was received by 
4000 mounted gentlemen and yeomen of 
Buckinghamshire, who, by petition to par- 
iiament, demanded justice to his character, 

12. The king left London for H amp- 
dun Court on the 10th, and on this day re- 
moved to Windsor, from whence he sent 
two several messages to the commons, of- 
fering to wave all prosecutions aghast lord 
Kimboltoft and the five members, and to 
pass art act of general pardon * blit these 
offers werd not accepted by the commons* 
Charles did not agam visit London ford as 
a captive. 



4Sht c&wnwa* iisdewsd, in 
the train -bands attend t 

Under the. * command o| 
Skippon. v ' - r 4 * ' 

Lmds Km* nod Hotad $ 
roandcd by the king to alte 
court, but the house of pee**f 


also sent sir ‘Johniiotluyn to secure Hull/ 
Thteyiset a gtftird a^ftit the Towo% and 
ordered that po dftuymnition should be sent 
otit, - * 

14 - Th^ king gv&s prevailed with, by 
the mieen,%> pass the bill, by conimuwftm, 
for depriving the bishops of their votes in 
parliament, and incapacitatfng both them 
and the rest of th# clergy to exorcise any 
temporubyi ibis diction ; and the bill for the 
pressing of soldiers. 

lb. The king went with the queen aud 
prmces%of Orange to Dover. 

26. JThe king returned to Greenwich, 
aud sowt f$r the prince of Wales and the 
duke of York to come to him, which the 
cominpnw prevent. 

* 28. The king swri tBe house his reasons 
for refusing the militia bill. The com- 
mons declare his advisers public enemies, 
and pass a vote of approval on the counties 
which had put themselves in a posture of 
defence. 

Mar. 2. The two houses resolve to em- 
body the militia without the roj al assent, 
and^order the admiral (the earl of Nor- 
tin an her l and) to equip the navy for their 
service. 

9. The king having set out for the 
north, a committee of both houses followed 
him. with another positive declaration, to 
Newmarket, wlu, r ?hi they said, that ujkhi 
the* strictest examination of their actions, 
they found none that could give his ma- 
jesty any just apprehension, or occasion 
his removal from Whitehall, whither, they 
desired, ho would return with the prince. 
The -king refused. 

19. Charles arrived at York, aud issued 
a proclamation for the payment of ton- 
nage and poundage, though the act had 
inspired. 

From the time the king had loft Loir* 
vdon there had been a constant interchange 
of state papers tietween him and parlia- 
ment. The secret movements of both were 
betrayed. Lord Falkland and sir John 
Colepepper, who held official situations, 
gave Charles every information in their 
power, and Hyde (Cdarendon), while he 
cautiously disguised his loyalty from his 
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bmu 
A pthe f»a« 

Ayr 

immediate 
Hut. V 

an niteMSn <$>% 
surprise the^ 1 
lance by sf* Join! 

for the juyliamentr 

declared Hoftuun a traitor# 
meat voted that td» John Gotham ftajj 
acted in obdKcoce to 4heir commands, j 
and that the declaring one of their nlem- 
Iwrs a traitor, was a high breach of privi- 
lege. * 

May 5. Th^commons published a do* 
duration for putting in execution their or- 
dinance for raising the militia. The king, 
on the contrary, commanded his subjects 
not to obey the ordinance ; aud the com- 
mons published a declaration, forbidding 
a* persons to obey the king's proclama- 
tion, os being contrary to the laws. 

10. Parliament flustered the ci|y 
militia, consisting of 12,000 men, in£Fmf4 
bury*fields, who were commanded by Skip- 
pon, and sucl^ other officers as the hwunes 
could confide ift. They sent to the several^ 
counties to muster the militia, pursuant to 
then ordinance. • 

12. Charles summoned the gentry of 
Y ork, and raised a guard for the defence 
of his person, which consisted of a troop w 
horse, commanded by the prince of Wales, 
and one regiment of the trained-bands. 
He would have moved the courts of justice 
to York, which the parliament having 
notice of, hindered. 

17. He ordered general Skippon to at- 
tend him af York; the parliament gave 
him orders to the contrary, which ho 
obeyed. Parliament ordered the sheriffs 
wittun 150 miles of York to stop all arms 
goi ^5 to that city, 

19, Parliament published a manifesto* 
setting forth the reasons of their conduct* , 

20. The earl of Bristol, by a speech £% 
the house of peers, made his last effort * 
to procure an accommodation between the " 



W BairagHcpaciwoupQy, 


W >KMt sff*ct 
The parlia^eot yotal that whoever thoul# 
eem or esewthie majesty in raising forces, 
wme traitors; 1104 had the courage to fond 
wir serjeant ip fork, to apprehend soma 
tended the king there, as 

/&' 1 |aSrd.Wper Littleion, under theW- 


e, Burrendemd ta the ting 
Fatfiamenwordered a new 


Fa&’amenwordered a new 
groat sea) to he mute, and intrusted It to 

Parliament petition the ting to 
hift foro^offtonie and fo<^ raised 
, mjf&Z, colour of a guard , to his person, to 
•1W» he -returned’ a veiy shaM>«yer. 

9Q. Dm ; commons pdHiwied a*remon- 
' -MM* sovereign lfflisbdive 

pofc w^s lodged in bitfh houses, and that 
< (he kt^g had nut so tpaeli hsT a Negative 
ypiee* ' *' * ” ' tM„ , ¥ * % 

l/wt^ 2." 'FwhamenVfedt pirifclefen pro- 
poshipns to/ the king tf ba* accepted, to- 
4h4 tejStab^hei&nt pf a peace and 
etridf ainion, te wbfcltf.the kiuj» made an, 
exceeding long/Sinswer. 4 
She ship Province arrived on the coast 
^of Yorkshire, being sent by the queen with 
arm# and ammunition lor Charles. The 


with a design to surprise Bull# tat m» 
disappointed, . , ' 

Aug, 3, The Scots propose an union ©f 
the churches of England and Scotland, 
i& , Goring, governor qf Portsmouth, 
declared fur the king, Hew&s blocked np 
by the militia by land* and the earl m 
Warwick by sea. He surrendered, with 
liberty toretireto Holland, and his officers 
to repair tD the king* 

? 15, ^Hapipden dr$w, out the militia of 
the county of Bucks against the king. 

20,, The city of Coventry shut their 
gates again# Charles, " 

21. Dover, cattle surprised for the par- 
liament* * 

22. The king set up the rqyal standard 
at Nottingham. Upon it was inscribed, 
f ‘ Give to Cmar his due/* It tfa& carried 
by a guard of 600 men, from' the castle 
into a large field ; the king followed# with 

retinue of 2000 men, and the he&ld-at- 
arnis read the proclamation, equivalent to 
a declaration of war, Thtqe-fuurths of the 
nobility and gentry of the kingdom sup- 
ported Charles ; the yeomanry of the 
country, and the merchants and trades- 
people of the towns, sided with the par- 
iameut. 


queen, in order to furnish these arms, had 
sold part of the crown jewels ; whereupon 
the parliament published an order, declar- 
ing those concerned therein were enemies 
to the state. 

10. Parliament took up money upon 
loans : the people freely subscribed, and 
brought in their plate. 

13. An engagement was enlired into # 
York, by forty-six lords and great officers 
of state, not to submit to the orders of the 
two bosses, hut to defend the king. Ilyde, 
Falkland, Golepeppur, and others of the 
moderate party, had proceeded to York. 

The king issues commissions of array, 
*14 made the earl of Lindsay general. 

^4. He sent a letter to the lord-mayor 
of London, to publish his ordA, forbidding 
the citizens to lend money* 

/ Wutg 12. Parliament vote that an army 
of 16,04)0 men should be raised fur the 
safety of the king's person, and defence 
M both houses of parliament. They con- 
stitute ‘the earl of Essex their general, and 
the carl of Bedford general of the horse. 
The pay of the soldiers was Hd, a day fu: 
the infantry ; 2*. 6d. cavalry : namely, Kid. 
for ttap keep of a horse# the rest for the 
man* Essex received 10/., Bedford, G/. 
per day* In almost every township were 
persons rawing men at the same t imp for 
the king and parliament. In the sooth, 
the latter prevailed. JRenconnters between 
the parties were frequent/ and some blood 
spilt, * 

15 . The king marched to Beverley, 


25. Charles took Lincoln, and furnished 
his troops with the arms qf the train- 
hands. * ' 

Sept* 9. The earl of Essex, general for 
he parliament, marched out of London, to 
he general rendezvous at Northampton, 
where were assembled 15,0(10 men. 

13. The king marched from Nottingham 
o Derby, and so to Shrewsbury, where lie 
<ut up a mint. His army consisted of 
1 0.000 men and ^4000 horse. 

The parliament sent Walter Strickland 
to the states of Holland, to complain of 
the supplies that were sent io the king. 
Holland and Zealand promised to stand 
neuter. By the prince 7f Orauge’s credit, 
they had %nni the king arms for 60U0 men. 

23. Prince Hupei t defeated a detach- 
ment of the parliament’s forces at Bewick* 
brtdge, near IrV or tester. 

Tim two universities made the king a 
present of their plate j but the Cambridge 
plate was intercepted by Cromwell, fur the 
parliament. 

27. Charles ordered the papists to pro- 
vide arms for themselves# servants# und 
tenants, * 

4 Oct . 12. He marched from Shrewsbury 
to ilridgenorth, and so to Birmingham, 
Upon his march towards London, the city 
was alarmed, and fortified the avenues to 
the town. 

23. Being Sunday, about two in the 
afternoon, began the battle of Edge-hill, 
near Keynton. in Warwickshire, where the 
king's horse heat his opponent's out of. the 
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Selil : but irarfmag them too far ton to 
field of to king's htottry ex- 

posed to the enemy’s foot, who veto more 
numerous ; “however, toy maintained their 
ground till night ported them, when bath 
uhniet drew off; and to next day both 
claimed the victory, and gave thanks for it, 
bat neither of them thought fit to renew 
the fight. On the king’s side -were killed 
the earl of Lindsay the general, lord 4 U ' 
bigny, and sir Edmund Vemey, the ptand- 
ard-bearer. On the other side were killed 
lord St- John and colonel Charles Essex. 
The number of inferior officers and soldiers 
killed amounted to 1500 or 2000 men orf 
both sides. The royal standard was taken, 
but afterwards rescued by a stratagem of 
captain Smith, who was knighted for it, 
and made standard-bearer. 

Oct, 27. The king took Banbury and 
Broughton-house, and sent a proclamation 
to London; offering pardon to his enemies. 

Nov. 7, Parliament resolved to demand 
the aid of'tho Scots. They receive their 
general with great honour at Westminster, 
and presented him with a gratuity of 
5000/. : 

15. Fripee Rupert? by a sudden irrup- 
tion, surprises the parliamentarians at 
Brentford, but is compelled to retire. The 
city trained-bands marched to Turnham- 
green, to reinforce the earl of Essex. The 
army then consisted of 24,000 men, com- 
pletely armed and supplied with ail neces- 
saries* and much superior to the king's. 
After his army had stood in array several 
hours, facing them,' Charles retired to 
Reading, and the parliament general did 
not attempt to interrupt his march. 

16. The king advanced towards London, 
whereupon the parliament ordered the earl 
*>f Essex to march towards the city, for 
their protection, and invited the Scots into 
England again. 

Charles caused aorae prisoners to bo 
condemned at Oxford, but the parliament 
threatened retaliation, which saved them. 

bee. 1. TUe king took up his winter 
quarter# at Oxford, and the earl of Essex 
at Windsor. 

4. Cardinal Richelieu died. 

'8. The king allowed free commerce be- 
tween his quarters and Loud on for ali goods. 

1643. JT m . 16. Fariiament forbid free 
commerce, and ordered no waggon or car 
riage to go to Oxford without a license. 

17. The king Ordered the sheriffs %f 
London to arrest and commit, the lord- 
mayor to custody* and other aldermen, the 

. lord-mayor not being duly elected. The 
parliament contradicted this order. 

M. 1. ' Parliament drew up fourteen pro- 
positions towards the settling ; ot a peace. 

2. Friuod Rupert took Cirencester by 


m 


storm, and made Gan, to Scotch governor, 
f and 1100 of his garrison, prisoners ; above 
200 were slain. 

22. The queen landed at Burlington* 
bay in Yorkshire, and brought with her , 
money, arms* and ammunition, for the 
king’s forces, which were conveyed by the 
marquis of Montrose. The States, in order 
to keep fair with the parliament, stopt one 
of the quOen’f Ships with arms and amnm- 

2. Lord Brook killed in an attack 
onto cAtoffral Litchfield. 

4, ^Commissioners from parliament en- 
tered into a treaty of peace with to king 
at Oxford j \$iich moke off to 1 5th of April 
followup, without effecting anything. 

,tr .r'kinnA itwn citizens of Bfl 


Illowmg, without effecting anytmng. 

*£, Char|es gained two citiieas of Bristol 
in his favour, to endeavour to raise forces, 
and deliver up the 4 city, hn\ to plot being* 
diacover^d, t % CWptrators, Robert Yeo- 
man and orie Rouehxer, Were unprisoned? 
condemned to did? and executed. The king 
threatened to> icvSrge himself upon Ms 
prisoners,* but was awed by an answer oi 
the same import from the goverfcof. * 
19. The royalists deflated a detachment 
of to parliament’s anny at Hopfon- heath, 
near Stafford ; but the earl of Northamp- 
ton, who commanded the king’? 
wus\il)ed in to action. 

Malmesbury; surrendered to to parlia- 

23* Colonel Cavendish took Grantham 

for the king. , _ _ Artrt 

Lord Herbert having raised 2000 men 
for the king in Wales, and invested Gtauce* 
ter, his troops were surprised by sir W ilham 
Waller, lord Herbert himself being then 
at Oxford s 500 of his gien were killed, and 
1000 taken prisoners : after whitoW alter 
took Chepstow and Monmouth. 

The hou^ pass an urdinance»for a 
weekly assessment, or tax, throughout thjj, 
kingdom, amouatiug to 34, $0$/. per week, 
for the maintaining their taqpps. £ * 

26. Scarborough castle surrendered to 
the king by sir Hugh Choiroondley, jho 
deserted the parliament. 

20. Ferdmaudo lord Fairfax, to father 
of the famous general, defeated at Bram- 
ham-mooi . by the earl of Newcastle. 

Apnl. The king detached prince Ru- 
pert to establish a communication betaeeii 
York and Oxford? the /prince took Bir- 
mingham in the way, And. made to in- 
habitants pay a large §me for assisting the 
garrison. . . 

1 New propositions were made to to 
king; and in one /Conference, wb»ch i lasted 
till midnight, hi> declared himself fully 
satisfied, and premised his answer m writ* 

ing the next nXning; but 
iug, was pervaded by ^ 
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end to so fa* 

11 . 

• 26. Beading surrendered to the earl of 

Hsaefck 4&6r 'i siege of ten days » the garri- 
son dimpled of 4000 men, and were per- 
fftittted td march out with their arms, but 
were gii#n up. ^polonel Field- 
tag, deputy-governor, who hung out a flag 
o£ truce, was condemned to lose his head, 
hut afterwards pardoned hy the king. 

Afasy 6. Parliament ordered the Book 
of Sports' to be burnt hy the coinmorffhang- 


tfiL Sir Ralph Hopton defeated the 
forces under ^he commando! th# §&rl of 
Stamford, at Stratton in Cornwall, and took 
# jnajor-general Chudleigh, ahd 1700 of the 
enemy prisoners, for which service sir Ralph 
wa» created baron tiopton of Stratton. 
Chudleigh, and his father^sir George Chud- 
leigh, entered into* the Jcing’s service. 

21. Parliamentarians defeated a detach- 


* meat of the king's forces at Wakdneld, con- 
sisting of 3000 ; general Goring, the com- 
mander, and 1 500 men, were made prisoners. 

23, Pym, from t£e commons, impeached 
the queen of high treason, for assisting the 
king with arms and ammunition. 

Col, Hurry deserted the parliament army, 
and informed prince Rupert of the disposi- 
tion thereof. 


31. The plot of Edmund Waller (the 
poet), Tomkins, and Chaloncr, to betray j 
the city of London, and the leaders of the I 
popular party, to the king, detected. 

June 5. Taunton and Bridgewater sur- 
rendered to the parliament. 

10. The king oomented to a conven- 
tion of*estates in Scotland under certain 
limitations, which were rejected by the 
e$t&t€& At the convention*the duke of 
Hamilton and other of the king's friends 



apprehended at Oxford ; Lanerick escaped, 
hut the duke was imprisoned at St. 
Michael's Mount, in Cornwall. 

An assembly of divines were con- 
stituted to settle religion according to the 
Scottish dr Geneva plan. 

, HL It i s resolved to take the covenant, 
to maintain presby- 
temnism, in Sco*hiud, and introduce simi- 
lar ohurch government into England. 228 
memlwrii of the commons, and from 20 to 
30 peers forming the upper house, took the 
oam. It was taken by the city of Lom%n, 
and imposed on all civil and military offi- 
cers. lCOty or about one-^fth of the whole 
number of benejfteed clergyUoxt their bene- 
fices for refusing the covenant. 

16. Prince Rupert surprises Wycomb 


in the near of Essex*s army in the eighty , 
and destroys two regiments m that foWn. 

. 16, Being hotly followed in his retreat 
to Oxford, he turned upon his pursuers ' at 
Chalgrove, and repulsed them. In this 
action the celebrated patriot John Hamp- 
den received the wound of which he died 
within six days. He was one of the * root 
and branch' party in the commons, and 
among the most distinguished for courage, 
capacity, and integrity. The royalist his- 
torian (Clarendon) says of him, that he 
had * a head to* contrive, a tongue to per- 
suade, and a hand to execute anything.* 
Hampden was in his forty-ninth )ear j m 
the dawn of his public life and character. 

29. The oarl of Newcastle defeated lord 
Fairfax’s forces at Atherton-Moor, in York- 
shire. Fairfax threw himself into Hull.* 

July 1 , The assembly of divines met in 
the Jerusalem chamber, consisting of 118 
preachers, besides 26 laymen, and had 
four shillings a day each allowed them for 
their service. 

The queen marched with a strong de- 
tachment from York towards Oxford, and 
took Burton-upon-Trent by storm. 

5. Mr. Tomkins and Mr. Chaloner exe- 
cuted for Waller’s plot. Mr. W tiller was 
condemned to the same fate, but escaped, 
after a very moving address to the com- 
mons, and the exertion, it has been al- 
leged, of On influence still more potential, 
with a fine of 10,000/., which he was well 
able to pay, having an estate of 4000/. a 
year. 

The king's troops defeated sir William 
Waller at Lansdown, near Bath j sir Bcvil 
Greenville was killed on the king's side. 

9. The earl ot Essex, despairing of the 
public cause, wrote a letter to the bouse of 
lords, representing the inefficient state of 
the army, and advising an accommodation 
with the king. A petition to the king was 
accordingly voted by the lords. The com- 
mons, after a vehement struggle, rejected 
it by a majority of 94 to 65 (Contin.'Mac. 
Hist. v. 330). This Tesult wus chiefly 
brought about by the spirited conduct of 
the Londoners, Entrenchments were 
thrown up in a circuit of twelve miles 
round the metropolis, with incredible rapi- 
dity. People of the best quality of both 
sexes went out with drums beating and 
spades and mattocks, to assist the patriot 
work. 

*12. The ear) of Newcastle took Brad- 

ford. ? 

13. Lord Wilmot joined the royalists 
in the west, defeated sir William Waller 
again at Roundway Down, and sir William 
fled almost alone to Bristol; The same day 
the king met the queen at Edgehill, in her 
march Brora York, and the next day both 
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entered Oxford in a triumphant mtfaftftfJ void* and that henceforward their mn 
9 The aueeu brought with hat 2000 foot axuf great seal should alone be of authority ; 

, JO60 noise, 100 wiggon# loaded with stores, they commit the custody of it to the eartu 
aix pieces of cannon and two mortars. of Bolingbroke and Kent, and to St. John, 

• My 22. Prince Rupert, and the marquis Serjeant Wild, Brown, and Prideaux. * 
of Hertford invested Bristol, and storming The parliament's forces seized the re- 
's the place, it surrendered on the 2f>th ; the galia and plate in Westminster abbey, and 
garrison, consisting of about 3000 men, sold them ; * being desired to leave one 
was permitted to march out with their single cup dor tty communion, they 
swords and baggage. Fiennes the governor answered, a 9 wooden dish would serve the 
was condemned by a court-martial, on the turn. 

prosecution of Prynne and Walker, to lose 27. Charles . sending Daniel Kniveton, 
his head for cowardice, but was pardoned and Carpenter, to the judges at W estmin- 
by Essex. 4 stejydbr adjourning Michaelmas term to 

30. Cromwell put supplies into Gains- Oxford, the parliament condemned the mes- 
borpugh, which place was soon alter taken sengm as spies, and executed Kniveton. 
by the earl of Newcastle. De^ 8. John Pym, tb^ great pariia- 

Auy. 1. Charles went from Oxford to men tari an, dies; his energy, ability, and 
Bristol, to compose some differences be- perseverance, gave a powerful impulse to 
tween Rupert and the marquis of Hertford, the popular cause. Parliament voted money* 
25. The earls of Bedford, Holland, aud to pay his debts, aud defrayed the expense 
Clare, with the lords Conway and Love- of nis interment in Westminster abbey. 

.lace, leave the parliament, and go over to 1G44. Jan, !5. , Five Irish regiments 
the king at Oxford, and the earl of North- overpowered at NhnlwieU by sir Thomas 
umberland retired to his seat at Petworth. Fairfax ;*1600 tlirew down their arms and # 
These lords being slighted, returned soon joined the parliamentarians. Colonel Gas. 
after into the parliament's quarters. , Monk, afterwards so Ifcmous, was among 
Sept, 5l The earl of Essex, after a re- the prisoners. * 

solute and skilful march in face of the 1!). The Scots, consisting of 18,000 foot, 
enemy, raises the siege of Gloucester ; it 2000 horse, aud above 500 dragoons, 
had bedti bravely defended for twenty-six pasked the Tweed at Berwick in behalf of 
days by colonel Massey. thd parliament. 

8. Sir William Waller defeated by the 22. Charles having summoned a royal* 
king’s forces at Round way Down near ist parliament, they met this day at Oxford 
Devizes, which occasioned a quarrel he- to the number of 44 lords, and 118 com* 
tween Essex and him : Waller complained immers; the session was opened with a 
that Essex designed to sacrifice him, speech from the king, 
making no motion to support him ; and An ordinance passed at Westminster for 
the earl reproached sir W illiam with want th reform of Cambridge university; 10 
of conduct .as well as courage. heads of houses, and Jib fellows expelled ; 

12. The commons proceeded to judg. subsequently the number of expulsions 
ment against Berkley, who had been im- amounted to 200. 

prisoned for his opinion in buy ing ship- Mar. 1 2. 4 Archbishop Laud was brought 
money ; half of his fine was abated, and to his trial a£ the bar of the lords at West^ 
upon paying 14,000/. he was sqt at liberty, minster. ** 

20, The k:,.g fell upon the earl of 25, Prince Rupert relieved LatLtra 
Essex’s rear at Newbury, but war- warmly house, hehf by the countess of Derby, who 
received, and the earl continued his march maintained the siege gallantly fur eighteen 
to London, In this engagement were weeks against 2000 men. 
killed of the royalists, the earl of Sunder- 26. Parliament made an ordinance to 
land, earl of Caernarvon, and the accmn- enjoin every family to forbear one meal a 
{dished but wavering lord Falkland. After week, and to contribute the value thereof 
the battle the king retired to Oxford, and to the commonwealth, 
the earl to Windsor. 20. Sir William Waller defeated tho 

Oct . 12. The siege of Hull was raised king’s forces, under the command of lord 
by an obstinate sally from the town, which Hop ton, at Cheryton Down, near W in- 
drove the besiegers from, their trenches cheater, in which action were killed lord 
with the loss of their cannon. John Stuart, and Sir John Smith. 

17. The king, by proclamation, pro* April lb The two Fairfaxes fell upon 
hibited &U commerce with London, aud cofonel Bellas!*, governor of Fork, at Selby, 
other quarters of the parliament’s forces, aud took the colonel, with many of his 
Nav* 11. The two houses having made officers, 1600 common soldier's, four pieces 
a new great seal, declared that all letters^ of cannon, 2000 stand of arms, and above 
patents and grants, passed the great Seal 500 horses ; for which the parliament at 
by the king after May 22, 1642. should be London proclaimed a thanksgiving, 
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W* lh« the members 

of parlkmen* j&ent their attendance at 
Oxford, and prorogued them to October, 
but thuy^ermet again, 
r 20* The! Scotch army joined Fairfax* 
and la£4 siege to York, whither the earl of 
Nnwcatdfo bad retreated* 

£hark$ seat lord Hapton to the south- 
ward*; Jhe took Amqdel ca#Ue, which sir 
William Waller retook, and broke up 
Hopton’ s quarters. The learned Mr. Chil* 
lingworth was taken, and died in a few 
4ay«* 

May 14. The king having demolished 
- the fortifications at Heading, withdrew the 
garrison. 

29, The eyl of Essex and IV alter ad- 
vancing to Oxford, and the givatesf part 
of the king’s army bt'iug detached for the 
belief of York, under the command of 
prince Huptirt, the king found himself 
under a necessity of retiring towards Wor- 
cester, to prevent his bftng besieged iu 
Oxford. *' 

• Jt/M 6. The earl of Essex rnawhed into 
the west* and detached sir William Waller 
to pursue the king.* 

Ifi. The prince& Henrietta, fourth and 
youngest daughter of Charles, born at 
Exeter, ^ 

The king’s party caused fourteen cloth- 
iers to be hanged at Woodhouse in Wilt* 
shire : one of these broke his halter, and 
desired that it might answer his punish- 
ment; or that he might he admitted to 
fight any two persons for life,* but he was 
hanged up again. 

Jttiy .2, 3. Prince Rupert raised the 
siege of York, but engaging the united 
forces of the English and Scotch, under 
the command of the earl of Manchester, 
Fairfax, and Lesley, at Marst on-Mour, he 
was defeated, there being It^OOO of the 
loyalists killed and made prisoners, and 
their artillery, arms, and ammunition taken 
by&the parliament’s forces. Both armies 
amounted to nearly the name number — 
25,0(10 men, of whom two-fifths were cavalry. 
The slain on the field numbered 4! 50. 
Cromwell’s ‘ironsides’ did great execution. 
The marquis of Newcastle went abroad, 
with his two sons and others of his family ; 
and prince Rupert, with his broken troops, 
marched towards Chester. 

4. , The king sent a message to both 
houses with oners of peace, but was not 
answered. 

5, The parliament’s army took York. 

14, The queen embarked for Fra Me, 
at Falmouth; and; two days after, landed 
at Brest. 

15; The king? with his army, marched 
to Bath,, thence to Exeter. . 

Any. 8. The number of Protestant men 
and women in Dublin found to be 5551 ; 


of papists* 2008. This census could only 
include the adult population, 

10, The earl of CafondaT, with 1 0*000 
of the Scots, invested Newcastle $ the earl 
of Manchester took Sheffield castle ; cm the 
12th ho took colonel Fretch well’s house, 
and Bolsover castle j on the 14th, Wing* 
field house in Derbyshire, end on the 2 let, 
Welbeck house in Nottinghamshire. 

Sept, 'Essex hating advanced incauti- 
ously into Cornwall, was pursued by. the 
king ; he returned to London by sea* leav- 
ing hklppon with the army to agree On 
terms of capitulation with the royalists. 

30. Charles published a proclamation, 
setting forth his .desire of peace ; he re- 
solved to march to London, his army then 
consisting of 10,000 horse and foot. When ■ 
at Salisbury he altered his resolution, 

Oct. 27. The king’s forces under the 
earl of Northampton, not having joined 
Charles, the parliament’s forces surrounded 
him in Newbury, but the royalists main- 
taining their ground till night, made their 
retreat to Wallingford, without being pur- 
sued ; and eight days afterwards the king 
having joined prince Rupert, the earl of 
Northampton, and sir Marraaduke Lang- 
dale, marched back to Bennington castle 
near Newbury, and brought off the train of 
artillery he had left there. 

An* ordinance passed the parliament, 
that no quarter should be given to any 
Irish taken in anna against them. 

Nw. }. The king returned to Oxford, 
and having again relieved Basing house, 
the armies on both sides went into winter 
quarters. 

1C, The lords being of opinion, that 
archbishop Land* was not guilty of high 
treason, the commons ordered the arch- 
bishop to lie brought before them; and, 
without hearing any evidence but what 
their council repeated, passed an ordinance 
to attaint 1pm of high- treason. 

2f>. The new Directory established ; and 
not only the common prayer, but the creed, 
Lord’s prayer, and ten commandments 
voted useless. Presbyterians and indepen- 
dents were now the rival sects, the latter 
repudiating liturgies and all forms of 
church government. The weight of lium- 
Uirs and opulence were on the side of the 

a te rums, but the independents were 
/ extending their influence, and 
ranked on their side some of the master 
si&its of the age* Cromwell, Selden, St, 
John, Whitelocko, Vane, and Milton the 
poet, 

Dec. 9. Cromwell proposes in the com- 
mons the self-denying ordinance* that the 
members of both houses should be ineli- 
gible to all offices, civil and military, (hiring 
the war. But as this 'measure was finally 
carried, it Was not made prospective, so that 
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W«rt elected ih 1645, and4 f June 14. Desire battle of N&febt m 
1646. : ’ Northamptonshire, where the king was de* 

19. An ordinance for faming feat ed, lost all his foot and artillery, with his 
ChrtstBH*»4^jr into a fast* cabinet of papers, amt retired to Lichfield, 

23. Sir Alexander Carew beheaded on from thence to Ragland castle, the geat of 
Tower-hill, for endeavouring to deliver up the marquis of Worcester, who entertained 
Plymouth to the royalists. Charles for three weeks, while he assembled 

25. ^Estrange, afterwards sir Roger, his scattered troops. AH the parliamentary 
was condemned by the parliament to be generals distinguished* themselves, but it 
hanged in Smithfield, for an attempt upon Was the victorious right wing Under Ctt>m- 
Lynn, but reprieved, and kept In Newgate well that ‘most contributed to the victory, 
several years. Fairfax had his helmet struck off, and rode 

31. Sir Thomas Fairfax was made the bare-headed ; I reton was tun through with 
parliament's chief general, and Skippon a pike, dud Skipptm Was wounded early in 
second in command. Under them, by the the fight, but refused to quit the field. On 
( new model,' the army was to consist of the king’s side were slain COO men, of 
1060 dragoons, 6600 cavalry in sue, and whom lfrd were officers. On* the parlia* 
14,400 infantry in twelve, regiments. meet's side there were above 1000 officers 
1645. Jan. 1. Captain llotham was and men slain. The city of London enter- 
beheaded on Tower-hill ; and the next day tamed both houses at Grocers’ -hall upon 
his father, sir John Hothain, having been the news of the victory, and after dinner 
condemned by a court-martial, for corre- they sung the 4fith psalm, 
spending with the Carl of Newcastle, and About this time weje several great bodies 
other royalists. of club-men in the west, that professed 

4. The lords being threatened by the neutrality, .bid said they kept in a body to 
commons, passed the ordinance for attaint- prev ent being plundered by either side/ 
ing Laud of high treason. Leaning more to the royajists than parlia- 

10. The archbishop beheaded on Tower- mem, they were put down by the latter, 
hill, being the day the directory was to Aug. 10. Colonel Lilburno was com- 
tuke place. Laud was in his seventy-second I mil ted to Newgate, for writing a seditions 
year, and had V*u»„ in prison three years, book, inquiring into the authority of the 
Ho appears to have been a sincere but present powers, 

mistaken high-chui chman, whose ill-timed 29. Charles came to Oxford, having 
seal had wrought infinite mischief in the marched through the associated counties, 
councils of the king. His prosecution had and raised contributions, with such celerity, 
been confided to Prynue, a man he had that none of the detachments that Were 
cruelly injured. sent after him by the parliament, could 

30. A treaty of peace was begun at overtake him, 

Uxbridge, between the king’s commission- 30, An order of the house for a fast 
«r# on the one aide, and J commissioners for a blessing on Scotland, and Fairfax's 
from the two houses and the Scotch com- army, and for a cessation of the plagle in 
mittce, on the other. both kingdoms. 

Feb, 24. The treaty at Uxbridge broken Sept. i. Moolrose having taken arinS for 1 
off* the king, had great success in Scotland. *> 

Mar, 1. Sir 'Lv*maduke Langdalc cle- 9. Bristol taken by storm by Fairfax* 
feats the forces tinder the command of lord and Cromwell* assisted by th<* club-men j 
Fairfax at Pontefract, and relieves the and prince Rupert retiring into the castle, 
place. surrendered that also upon terms. The 

April 24. Cromwell defeats a brigade plague was in Bristol at the time. The 
of the king’s horse at I slip bridge near king severely reprehended Rupert for his 
Oxford : he took the queen's standard and weak defence of Bristol, and ordered him 
200 prisoners, lie afterwards summoned beyond sea. ■ The prince was' arrogant and 
Blecnington house, which was garrisoned impetuous, and made war more like a 
by the royalists, commanded by colonel repack than a tactician. He Was styled the 
\V indebank, who surrendered it without 4 prince robber,' and etching on wood as 
making any defence j Charles caused tbe^ well as the word * plunder,’ have been aa- 
colonel to be tried by a court-martial at cribed to his inventive genius. 

Oxford, and he was condemned and shot AW. 5. The king, with great difficulty, 
the 3rd of May. gets Ato Oxford ; soon after he sent several 

May 31. The king took Leicester by messages to parliament for peace, which 
storm, and marched to Uaventry in North- were rejected. 

amptoixshire. Dec, 1. Latham house surrendered, after 

June 12. Charles, . not aware of the it had Wen two vears defended by the 
proximity of the enemy, amuses himself heroic countess of lforby. 
with hunting. The civil war had grefttty reduced the 
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Oat. 9, An ordinance published abolish- 
ing entirely the episcopal hierarchy, ' fbu 
city of Londonadvanced the money for the 
payment of the ’ Scotch army, audihe 
bishops’ lauds were given as security. 

AW. 12. General Fairfax having,' Re- 
duced oil the king's garrisons, returned to 
vrjf ■wnu, London in triumph. 

FaS. 2. Be) voir ^astle and Westchester Dec. 25. The king had a conference with 
'surrendered to the parliarnAt. Mr. Henderson, at Newcastle, concerning 

; f6L Fairfax routs lord H opt on at Tor- the divine origin of episcopacy. Both polo 
rington, and follows him further West. mics evinced ability, but the disputation 
Metf. l3. Lord Ilopton treated with was terminated bytne death of Henderson, 
parliament, disbanded bis army, apd went who was one of the most celebrated of the 
dif hoard a ship to Scilly, to which island Scottish preachers. 1 
the prince of Wales had retired* 1647, Jan. 4. A committee of both houses 

/ 21. Lord Astley coming toeioin the was appointed to go down and receive the 
king at Oxford, with 3000 men, was de- king bom the Scots, with 900 horse, 
feated at Stow on the Wold, which was 30. The Scots, after receiving 200.000/., 

* the last body of troops that appeared in paid them by parliament, delivered up 
the held for Charles. ‘ Charles to the English commissioners. 

April 27. The Scots having, by Mon- Fab. 16. The king was brought to 
■ irevil, the French agent 1 , invited the king Ilohnby house in Northamptonshire, and 
to come to their army, and assured him neither his servants nor chaplains Were per- 
that he might remain there with all secu- mitted to attend him ; whereupon he refused 
rity, and that his conscience should not be to let Mr. Marshall and Mr. Caryll. who 
forced, the king* left Oxford in disguise, were assigned by the presbyterians for his 
faking with him buly Dr. Michael Hudson, chaplains, so much as to say pace for him. 
and Mr. John Ashburnham. and came to the The presbyterian* and the independents 

Seotcl\ army on the 5th of May following, fell out, Tne independents were masters 
’ June 20* Oxford surrendered upon terms of the army, and the presbyterian* were the 
dated at Water-Baton ; the number of the most powerful in parliament, 
soldiers and scholars in pay, amounting Jpril. Harlech surrenders to parliament 
to about 7000 men, were allowed to march it was the last of the North Welsh castles 
out with marks of honour, and returned to that held out for Charles, 
their respective dwellings. Upon the sur- 17. The commons voted the army to bo 
render «rf Oxford, the great seal, and all disbanded, and to be allowed six weeks* 
the other seals of state, were sent to West- pay when dismissed. The military were 
minster, where, they were broken to pieces not to be so easily got rid of. The army- 
in the presence of.tbe two houses. It was mostly consisted of respectable yeomen 
stipulated that the colleges in Oxford and citizens who had taken arms in defence 
should not lie demolished or defaced, or of public liberty, and were loath to leave 
theft revenues sequestrated^ the spoils of v ictory, they had bravely won, 

a* Mg 6. The house of commons voted to be shared by ambitious lawyers and 
the Scotch army no longer necessary. presbytqjian divines. Fairfax, Cromwell. 
** Aug. L *The king refused to comply and Ireton sympathized with the discon- 
with the propositions of the parliament fur tents of their fellow -soldiers, and a council 
abolishing episcopacy, establishing pre.s- of officers was appointed to Watch over 
bytery, and giviug up his friends to justice, their interests. Subsequently another coun- 
13. The Scots delivered in their accounts cil of a more democratic character waa 
tb the parliament. The arrears due they formed, consisting of privates and subaltern 
made amount to two millions ; they had officers ; they were delegate* from the se- 
ieceived 700,000/. on account vera! regiments, and acquired the name of 

19. Ragland castle in Montgomeryshire, “ agitator*.” 
surrendered to parliament by the old mar- Jtme 4. The army sent cornet Joyce with 
< tyD&i (if Worcester. a detachment to Wing the king from 

Sept. 14. Essex the late general of par- >Holmby-bonse to the camp. 

Jiament dies ; both houses attended the 5. The army entered into an engage* 
funeral* and defrayed the expenses ^gut of raent, and signed a paper, demanding satis- 
the public purse. faction for their services. 

18, Both houses voted that the king’s 8. The king was brought to Newmarket, 
person tikml d be disposed of as the parlia- where He was permitted his recreation*, and 
meal should think fit, and a committee the gentry to resort to him with hi* chap- 
wag appointed io confer with the Scotch lain* and servants : Cromwell made -jftreat 
commisrioinaa upon that head. professions of serving him- 


number ojFtswy 
dissolution wb|p 
the existing mi 


of commons. As a 
PC 'liavd been dangerous Hk 
i sis, the speaker issued writs 


by wjhit&i new member* were return- 
ed. ( She independent party was greatly 
strengthened by this accession. 

18. Dartmouth was taken 
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'•IJdtarfl. The array preferred a represent |e Aug. 16. The king having for the most 
Utiun fir purging the parliament of ob- part marched with me army after he lift 
noxious members* and that they Would nut Newmarket, ' was this day fixed at Hamp- 
a period to their sitting* ton-court, being permitted the day before 

Parliament vote that the army remove to visit his children, who were under the * 
forty miles from London, which the army duke of Northumberland’* care at Sion- 
is not content with, and make a remoa- house, and they were often permitted to 
str&nce to parliament. come to him to Hampton-court ; nor were 

23. The army, impeach Denzil, Holies, any of the nobility or gentry denied access 
Glyn, Waller, and eight more of the lead- to Charles. 

ing members of the commons, and insisted The next three months jvere spent in 
upon their being suspended from their intrigue and negotiation. Hie pres by - 
places ; whereupon these members thought terians. supported by their Scotch allies, 
lit to withdraw. Commissioners from the still struggled to establish an oligarchical 
commons were next appointed, to treat with ascendency in themselves against the grow- 
commissionets from the army, as if the lat- ing influence of the independents or repub- 
tef were the* representatives of an inde- licau p<Jrty, Charles intrigue^ with both* 
pendent and coequal authority, and had also schemes on foot for bringing 

24. The king was removed from New- over the Irish. His duplicity lost him the * 

market to Roysion ; the 26th to Hat- confidence of the presbyterians and inde- 
field-house; July 1, to Windsor; July 3, pendents; and the latter, by means of the 
to Cnversham ; July 22, to the eail of I)e- army, having obtained a mastery over the 
vonshire 4 *, from thence to Woburn; then former, they proceeded shortly after to re- 
to Stoke Fogey and Oatland*. move the opiy remaining obstacle to their 

July 24. The citizens and some of the entire supremacy. Their unanimity wag 
disbanded military of Essex and Waller’* momentarily disturbed by the appearance 
armies* under the influence of the presby- of a new party in the army, under the ap- 
terians, which party predominated in the pellation of u levellers.” These mistrusted 
city* enter into an engagement, and invite the public virtue of ail the higher powers, 
thy. king to comt. to London. from* the king and parliament down to tlfeir 

26. The youiig men and apprentices of own officers. They claimed equallaws and 
the city petitioned the parliament, and con- equal rights, and proposed a new constitu- 
strained both houses to, grant their desire, tion in which was no mention of king or 
The speakers of both houses, anil fifty of lords. Colonels Pride and Rainsborough 
the members, fled to the army for protec- supported them, but Cromwell and I reton 
tion against the London mob. Most of the opposed them. 

eleven impeached members fled hey oml sea. A W. 11. The king made his escape to 

Aug. 1. The council of officers submit Titchileld, a seat of the earl of Southamp- 
to the king propositions of great ability, ton. and was afterwards persuaded to trust 
and which have been ascribed to 1 reton, himself with II a mtuc/hd, the ‘ governor 
for the settlement of the kingdom : among of the isle of Wight, who detained him in 
them was one for disfranchising decayed the island, and gave advice to the pftflia- 
boroughs and increasing the number of snent where hi# was. 

county member:;. Charles’s hopes were ex- 15. Rendezvous of Ware: several regi- ^ 
cited by the divi^u between the Army and meats being in a state of mutiny, some 
parliament, and he seems, by a peremptory their ringleaders, under the* direction of 
refusal to acquiesce in these proposals, to Fairfax and Cromwell, are seized and shot, 
have thrown away a favourable chance of Dec. 24. The parliament sent the king 
restoration to power. four bills to the isle of Wight for his royal 

2. The army published a manifesto, and assent. 1. The command of the afrmy was 
met, to tho number of 20,000 horse and to be vested in parliament twenty years, 
foot* on Hounslow-heath, where they were 2. All oaths and proclamations against 
reviewed by a number of’ lords, the speak- parliament and those who adhered to them, 
erg, and two members of the hbuse ; the were to be null. 3. All titles of honour 
elector Palatine was there. granted since May 20th, 1 642, were to be 

6. They entered London, and restored void, and no new peer to be eligible to sit 
the speakers and members. Fairfax was in parliament without the consent of both 
made governor of the Tower, and thanked, houses, 4. By the last bill the house had 
The parliament approved of what the army the role power of adjourning from place to 
bad done, and passed an act to make void place, at their discretion, 
all acts done from July 26 to August 6. 25. An insurrection in Kent. 

",7. The army marched through London, 29. Captain Burley makes an unsuc- 
demolishing all the works about it, and cessful attempt to effect the king s escape, 
both parliament and city were uotf, at the Charles’s servants are dismissed, 
devotion of the military powers. 39. A strict union was formed between 
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the aroyd* 

swted state affiurs. 

1648* Jtm* Charles, who had come to an 
understanding with the Scotch, refused to 
$m lehr talk. 

8 * $%* commons vote that no more ad# 
drmesehail he made to Charles, and any 
ope having communication with him de* 
*«Wsed guilty of high-treaso* : to this reso- 
Ishw W lords on the 5th gave their assent 

J& Upon the parliament's request, Fair- 
fax Sent two regiments to guard them. 

M<v\ IQ. The parliament of Jutland 
met, and voted that they ought to raise an 
amy to act against England, in favour of 
the kiuff. The kirk commissioners were 
against It • % 

l a The Welsh, under colonels Lang- 
• home, Foyer, and Powell, rose in favour of 
the king ; they seized the castles of Pem- 
broke, Tenby, and Chepstow. 

April 9. A great insurrection in London, 
on account of abolishing all holy days by 
the parliament: it was fomen^d by the 
royalists, but soon suppressed. 

19. The earl ofrPembroke, chancellor of 
Oxford, and the visitors appointed by the 
parliament, went to visit that university, 
which refused to submit to their authority j 
whereupon an ordinance was made for ex- 
pelling those who refused submission. 

Maty 8 . The Welsh were defeated by 
Cromwell ; and Langhorne, Poyer, and 
Powell were taken, who threw dice for their 
lives, and Poyer was executed. 

16. The royalists assembled from Sur- 
rey, at W estminster, to present a petition, 
and quarrelled with some of the guards, 
and killed one. More of the guards were 
ordered out, who stew several before they 
dispersed. 

3k A body of the Kentish men defeated 
by Fairfax, at Maidstone. f 

Ji vw 7. Another rising of the royalists 
it Stamford., in Lincolnshire, under Dr. 
Hudson, but they were suppressed by co- 
lonel Waite. 

July 13. the Scotch army entered Eng- 
land. A large part of the fleet deserted to 
prince Charles, but, by the address of War- 
wick, was again brought over to parliament. 

11 , The difficulties of parliament 
having ■ again given ascendency to the 
Presbyterians, who bad been joined by the 
fiijia and time-serving, commissioners had 
fettk sent to the ink of Wight, who wrote 
word iftttt the king agreed to a personal 
treaty at Newport. . 

17* Cromwelfs troops engaged sir Mar- 
madok« Lwwditte, awr Pmton, in Lane*. 
*Wre,*o 4 «k*«rt* *ot wpfWrtmR l»m, 

«JtoM«A^te%H*M»rmadukeirM 
routed { C^*^t»S«»qttenttyengag*dth« 
Scots, m& nwbaa fta»,ti» Seoto ma«ng 
ft fasbto *dw HamiMsa fed, 


■act was taken at Uttoxoter, trtO» 3000 
horse, rattendering upon no better toiiSi. 
tions than that of quarter. 

Aug. 28. The garrison of Colchcstfet h»v^ 
ing been besieged by. Fairfax ten weeks, 
surrendered at discretion, whereupon sit 
Charles Lucas and sir George Lisle were 
shot ; the lords Coring aim Cape! were 
sent prisonere to Windsor castle, Where they 
found duke Hamilton, The town was saved* 
from plunder, by flaying 10,900/. 

Oct. 24. Peace of Westphalia signed 
between France, the emperor, and Sweden. 
By this treaty the principle of a balance 
of power in Europe was first recognised, 

Berwick and Carlisle surrendered to 
Cromwell, who afterwards marched in 
triumph to Edinburgh, and concerted mea- 
sures with Argyle. 

Abe. 20. The army under Cromwell 
being returned into England, a remon- 
strance was presented to the commons, by 
the officers, against anyfurther treaty ndth 
Charles, and requiring that the king and 
his adherents be brought to justice 5 that a 
period be put to this parliament, and more 
equal representatives chosen, in whom they 
would have the supreme power lodged. 

27. The treaty with the king, which 
had been protracted from the preceding 
September 18th, was broken off*. The pre«- 
byk rians were the only party desirous of a 
constitutional settlement; both the king 
and republicans having other objects, ' 

Colonel Kainsborough, a brave soldier 
and republican, assassinated fti Doncaster 
by tliTee royalists of the garrison of Ponte- 
fract-castle. 

jVoe. 30. A remonstrance was presented 
from the army , to bring the king to justice. 
The parliament returned no answer, and 
tried to amuse the army, every regiment 
having petitioned their general. 

The king was taken out of the hands 
of colonel Hammond, by colonel Ewer, 
and carried to Hurst castle, by an order 
of the council of officers in the army. 

Dtc. 2 . The army marched up to Lon* 
don, and quartered about Whitehall ant! 
St, James's. 

4. The commons voted, that the seizing* 
the king's person, and carrying him prisoner 
to Hurst castle, was without consent of the 
house. 

5. The house resolved, by 140 to 104, 
« That his majesty's concessions to the pro- 
positions* upon the treaty were sufficient 
grounds for the house to proceed upoti for 
the settlement of the kingdom.** This was 
an amended motion, brought forward by 
fit# presbyterians, on the mote decided care 
that the concessions of the king were not 
satisfactory. It was debated three day*. 
At one time 349 members were present* 
ftynae, trim had begun to ride with fw 
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presbytarian*, 4eKwed a'speeeh in to toScota, residing in London, to the 
ot&ma to, ofae veral hours’ duration, mons,desmng toy would not proceed to try 

6. Colonel Pride was sent with the Icing without to advice ol that nation, 
astrong detachment to Westminster, Who On the same day the ordinance tor try- 
toed foriy-ohe of to members as they ing the king was passed into an act, and 
were going to the house, and stopped the commissioners named therein appointed 
above 160 more from going in, chiefly to meet, at two in to afternoon, in the 
pesbyterians ; so that not more than 900 painted chamber, 160 commissioners were 
hundred and fifty were permitted to sit chosen out ofsboth Abuses, the inns of. 
in the house. This epurgetion of the house court, the corporation of London, and the 
was called t( Pride’s Purge,” and was a army ; but on to second reading the judges 
violent mode of getting rid of the party and six peers were omitted, and two ser- 
who inclined to monarchy. geantg-aj-law, Nicholas and Bradshaw, 

7, 'Cromwell came to town, and received added to the list. Thomas lord Fairfax, 

thanks from the commons for his services ; Oliver Cromwell, and Henry Ireton, Eaqs., 
he lay in one of the king’s beds at White- are the three first names on the list; 
hall. Jan . 8. Commissioners met in the painted 

8. A detachment of the army marched chamber. Fairfax, who had hitherto acted 

into the city, and seised the public treasures with the army and republicans, did not at~ 
thai were lodged at Goldsmith’s* hall, and tend after this day, either from tenderness 
othet halls. to the kiug or the suggestion of his wife* 

^he fleet joined the army. whose conduct on to king’s trial showed 

23. , The king was brought by Colonel that she was averse t<Ahe proceeding. 
Harrison from Hurst-castle to Windsor. 9. Sergeant Bendy, by order of the com- 
On the 22nd Charles slept at lord New- roons, proclaimed the intended trial of to * 
burgh’s house mmr Bagshot, and a plot king, with sound of trumpet and beat of 

was laid for his escape on a fleet horse, drum, in Westmmster-hallf at the Oid-Ex* 

but it failed through the vigilance of liar- change, and in Chftapside, and summoned 
risen. all witnesses to appear before the commig- 

25. A committee of the commons mot sioner*} 
to consider how to proceed in a way of jus- An order that no writs’ should lie issued 

tire against the Jung. in the king's name for the future, and that 

27. Ordered by the council of war, that a new great seal be made with the cross 

to ceremony of the knee be omitted to for England, and the harp lor Ireland 
the king, and all appearance of state left thereon, with this inscription, “ The Great 
off, and the charge of his court aud attend- Seal of England on the reverse the house 
ants be lessened. of commons sitting, with these words, ** In 

A solemn fast was held at Westminster, the first year of freedom by Gods blessing 
‘to seek the Lord, and beg his direction in restored, 1648,” 

the proceeding against the king, 10. John Bradshaw, ehiW' justice of tto** 

28. A committee appointed to consider ter, a man of talent, an inflexible reptibli- 
of drawing up a charge against the king. - can, aud of blameless life, was made hud* 

29. Major Pitcher, a royalist, who had president of tin? high-court of justice, 

quarter given him at the •urn* nder of Pena- Seventy of the commissioners, named for the 
broke castle, on coa lition of Irs transport- trial, acted. Steele, DoriJaus, ^ad Aske 
ing himself, was shot in St. Paul’s church- were counsellor!’ assistants to draw up the 
yard, for remaining in England. charge against the king ; John Coke, soli- 

1648, Jw. 2. The lords rejected the citor; Bendy, sergeant-at-arms j Phelps 
ordinance for the trial of the king, and ad- aud Broughton, clerks to to court, 
jourued for a week ; which seems, from the 15. The king was removed from Wind- 
next step of the commons, to have been sor to St, James’s. 

considered equivalent to the .abdication of 16. The commons altered their style, 
their legislative functions. Only twelve and called their ordinances “Ada of* Par hit- 
peers were prevent ment,” and passed an act for adjourning 

4# The commons resolved, 1, That the Hilary term fourteen days. 

} >eople, under God, are the original of all * 18. The commons refused to accept the 
ust power 1 2. That the commons in par- concurrence of the lords to their acts, 
i ament representing the people, have the 20. Commissioners met in the pointed 
supreme authority of the nation : 3. That chamb#, and proceeded thence to the upper 
whatever is enacted into law by the com- end of W estrn uister-hall. President Brad* 
mans has the force of law, and the thaw sat in a chair of crimson velvet 1 the 

is concluded thereby, though the consent others ranged themselves ori either side, on 
of to king, fir house of peers, be not bad benches covered with scarlet. At the fowl 
therifik, of the president sat the clerks, at a tabhs, 

6 * « & Mqk from to comihis&wners of on which were the sword an4 4i- 

0 2 m 
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rector opposite ^food a chair for the kin& 
Chariesliftti hfiett brought from St. J araes’s 
to sirW* Cotton 1 * house, whence he, Wat 
conducted into tea court. After the clerk 
had **ad the charge, Charles refused to 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the court] 

• and was remanded to Cotton-house. 

22, 23. The king being conducted into 
the court, and persisting m his denial of 
’ thecompetency of the tribunal, the president 
ordered “ the default and contempt* of the 
prisoner to be recorded. 

27. The court having met to consider 
the form of judgment to be pronounced, 
Charles demanded to be he.*rd. He re- 

• quested a conference with n joint caramit- 
, &e of the l&rd# and commons. This being 
deemed inadmissible, Bradshaw proceeded 

* to Animadvert on the chief events of his 
reign, concluding with the Well known 
quotation, that to “ acquit the guilty was as 
detestable as to condemn the innocent.” 
After which the cleA read from a scroll of 
vellum the sentence, wherein, # aftor the se- 
veral matters laid to the king’s charge were 
enumerated, it concludes, “ For all which 
treasons and crimes this court doth adjudge 
that, he, the said Charles Stuart, as a ty- 

traitor, and murderer, and a public 
enemy, shall be put to death, by severing 
liis head from his body.” 

The warrant for the king’s execution 
was signed by fifty-nine of his judges, 
namely,— -John Bradshaw, Thomas Grey, 
Oliver Cromwell, Edward Whaley, Michael 
Liveaey. John Okey, John Danvers, John 
Bouchkr, Henry 1 reton, ‘ Thomas Male mer, 
John Blackmtoc, John Hutchinson, Wil- 
liam Goff, Thomas Pride, Peter Temple, 
Thomas Harrison, John Huson, Henry 
Smith, Perigrine Pelham, Simon Mayne, 
Thomas Horton, John Jones, John More, 

, Hardress Waller, Gilbert •Milli ngton, Geo. 

, Fleetwood, John Aimed, Robert Lilburn, 

* William Say, Anthony Stanley, Richard 
Deane, Robert Titqhburne, •Humphrey Ed- 
wards, Daniel Bia grave, Owen Roe, Wil- 
liam Purefoy, Adrian Scroope, James Tem- 
ple, Augustin Garland, Edmund Ludlow, 
Henry Martin, Vincent Potter, William 
Constable, Richard lngoMsby, William 
Cawley, John B&cstead. Isaac Ewer, John 
Dixwell, Valentine Wanton, Gregory Nor- 
ten, Thomas Chalonw, Thomas VVogan, 
John Venn, Gregory Clement, John Downs, 

’ Thomaa Wayte, Thomas Scot, John Carew fe 
Miles Corbet. 

29. The act of ordinance passevl for al- 
tering the forms of writs, grants, patents, 

1 and process in courts of law ; and that in- 
stead of the style and teste of the king, 
should be used tbuseworda , 1 Cutiodt* Liber - 
tatii AsgH* Aytk&ritole Parliament^ 8fc.* 

30. The king bring ordered to fie put to 
death this day^ about ten in the -morning 


he walked from Si* James 1 ! to'W&ptehftft, 
under a guard, where being allowed some 
time for hi« devotions, he was afterwards 
led by colonel Hacker through the bam 
quettiug-room. At the end an aperture 
had been made in the wall, through Which 
the king stepped upon the scaffold that 
had been erected in the open street Hav- 
ing made a speech, he submitted to the 
block, and his head was severed from his 
body at one Wow, about twb in the after 
noon, in the 49th year of his age, and the 
24th of his reign. His body was put into 
a coffin covered with black velvet, and re- 
moved to his lodging-room in Whitehall ; 
being embalmed, it was delivered, the 7th 
of February, to four of his servants, and by 
them that day was removed to Windsor j 
he was silently interred the 9th of February 
in a vault about the middle of the choir, 
ovct against the seventh stall on the sove- 
reign's side, .near Henry VIII. and Jane 
Seymour, with this inscription on a fillet Of 
lead, “ King Charles, 1648 ” 

On the day after the king’s execution 
appeared a work, entitled, u Icon Batiltke” 
It was supposed to have been written by 
Charles, but is now ascertained to have 
been the fabrication of Dr Gauden, a cler- 
gyman of Rocking in Essex. Ganders ’s 
silence as to the reul author was pur- 
chased, after the restoration, by the 
bishopric of Worcester. 

THE KlKd’S ISSUE* 

3. Charles, who died the same day be 
was bom. 

2. Charles, who succeeded his father by 
the name of Charles II. 

3. James, who succeeded his broker 
Charles by the name of Jamb# II. 

4. The princess Mary, married to VPH- 
liam of Nassau, prince of Orange, by whom 
she had issue, William of Nassau, prince 
of Oradge, afterwards king of England, 

3. The princess Elizabeth, who died a 
prisoner in Cnn&brook-castlt*, on the 8th 
of September, 1050, in the fifteenth year 
of her age. 

6. The princess Anne, who died about 
three years of age. 

7. The princess Henrietta Mario, born 
at Exeter the 15th of June, 1644, and mar- 
ried to Philip duke of Anjou, afterwards 
duke of Orleans ; by whom she had issue 
Anna Maria, married to Victor Amadeus, 
duke of Savoy, and king of Sardinia. . 

STATUTES IN THIS RKIOK* 

1 Car. I., cap. I. Enacts that there shall 
he no assemblies of people on th* fjpjrd'a 
day, out of their own parishes, for any pas- 
times, or any bear-baiting, common plays, 
or other unlawful exercises, nsed by any 
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CHARLES I* A.D. 1625 to 1649* 

their own parishes, on pain img zmmmeui*, and even excises, in those 
^forfeiting three shiHinge. and fourpence, •districts where bi» authority was acknow- 
orhoing set hi the stocks, f lodged. But the voluntary subscriptions of 

j, 3Snacts penalties ugainaftippling those who adhered to the Crown were his 

inakhouoes., principal resource, The marouis of Wor- 

, 3 Car. I. Petition of Right, against taxes cester supplied the king with 100,000/., 

without consent of parliament. . and the marquis of Newcastle devoted the 

- Cap. I* No carrier or drover shall travel whole of his fortune to the support of the 
on the LordVday, on paiu of twenty sh.il- royal cause. 9 a 
lings; and no butcher shall kill or sell The couduA of the parliament atthe be- 
meat on that day, on pain of sis shillings ginning of the contest was so popular that 
and ejgtatpence. it also obtained incredible sums by volun- 

Cap. 2. Imposes penalties on the support tary contributions. The plate of almost 
of popish seminaries abroad. every inhabitant of London was brought in 

Cap. 3. Whoever sells ale without a li- to be coined for its support ; even the 
ceitCe* except in fairs, shall forfeit twenty thimbles and bodkins of the women were * 
•hillings. not witlyheld. These gifts, however, were in- 

17 Car. I* cap. 10. Abolishes the court sufficient without compulsory levies. An 
of Star-chamber, and declares that neither assessment on personal and landed property 
the king or privy-council have any authority was imposed. These assessments varied, * 
to determine any cause relating to the sub- according to the exigencies of the times, 
ject’s goods or lands ; and that any person from 35,000/. to 120,000/. a-mooth. They 
committed by warrant of the king or coun- proved so producftve.nml So superior to the 
cil may have a habeas corpus, and be ancient mode of subsidies, that they have 
bailed, if the mutter he bailable by law. ever since bt’emcontmued, under the deno- 
Cap. 11* Abolishes the court of high ruination of a land-tax.— Sine, Hist. Rey.* 
commission. 172. ’* 

, Cap. 14. Declares against the legality To the necessities of the long parlia- 
of ship-money. meat we owe the first establishment of the 

Cap, 16. Ascertains the boundaries of excise. The suggestion of it hip* b#*n 
the royal forests. ascribed to Pyro. At one time it extended*, 

Cap. 20. Enucis that no person shall he to broad, meat, salt, and other necessary 
compelled to take the order of knighthood articles. Additions were made to the cus- 
upou him. toms by duties upon coals and currants. 

Four shillings a chaldron upuh coals* levied 
ruBLic HBVEKU 15 — coin — navy Newcastle, brought in about 50,000/. 

The establishment of a post-office, upon 
The average revenue of Charles, from a productive and permanent footing, was 
1037 to 1641, inclusive, was 895,819/., of principally owing to the long parliament. 

, which 210,403/. arose front ship-money and By their regulations not only yielded 
•other illegal exactions. This sura was ade- 10,000/. per annum, but also saved an »n- 
cjuate to the ordinary expenses of govern- nual expense of 7000/., which the public 
meat, though it would not defray the was obliged tp pay for the nmtuteuatfte of 

charges of war and other contingencies. postmasters, tint one of their most novel m 

Charles, with all Ins frugality, affected fiscal contrivances was the impost of a 
much regal statu He kept up twenty- weekly meal, Every one wa^ required * 

four palaces, all of them so completely fur- retrench a tiloai a week, and to pay the 

nished, that when he removed from one to money thereby saved iuto the public trea- 
another, he was not obliged to transport any sury . f This singular tax yielded 608,400/, 
articles of furniture along with him. * His during the six years it was imposed, 
collection of pictures was the most valuable The increase in the quantity of coin is a 

in Europe, and he spared no expense in strong proof of increasing wealth aqd com- 
his endeavours to enrich it with the most meree. During the reign of Charles, 
Valuable productions of the ablest artists. Folkes computed that 1 2,0%, 220/. was 
'When the war between the king and par- coined, in gold and silver ; a greater sum 
liament had commenced, Charles had the than during the two reigns of Elizabeth 
utmost difficulty in providing resources fot and James. But it is to be remarked that 
the maintenance of his forces. The capital part of .this coin was for the use of other 
and the wealthiest parts of the kingdom eounjries. Spain sent considerable quaa* 
supported the parliament, and the only tities of bullion to be coined at the Bn-* 
attorney that he could raise was by pawnjag glish .mint, which was afterwards carried to 
jewels of the crown— by melting down Flanders, 
the plate of the two universities, which The following is the tonnage* numbernf 
fhey sent him— and afterwards, by imitat- men, and guns of the* ume largest ships in 
ing the qxample of his opponents, in levy- the public navy, in 1646 . — 
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tfjfl&'lM' consisted of seventeen smaller 
-sM^ffcm 400 tons, 110 men, down to 80 
teas, 45 mem 


MEN Of LETTERS. 

Franc ig IJacon, lord Venilam, |be father 
Of experimental philosophy, 1560—1626. 
,1. £ * On the Advancement of learning,” 

“ published jn 1605: 2. <k Wisdom of the 
Ancients” 1611: 3. “ The Novum Or- 
ganon,” the secvmd part of his grand k ‘ ln- 
stauration of the Sciences : ” 4. “ History 
nf Henry Vll.” It&Jj besides <k Moial 
Essays,” and miscellaneous writings. 

Sir John Hayward, historian of the 
u Norman Kings 1 ;'’ and author of some de- 
votional pieces * ) 637. 

Samuel Daniel, author of pastorals, epis- 
tles. and u History of England to the Reign | 
of Edward III.,” 1562 — 1619. 1 

1 John Ford, dramatic Writer j born 1 586, 
and supposed to have died about 1639. 

Benjamin Jonson, author of the “ Al- . 
chymist,” u Epicene,” “ Volpone,” tk Every l 
Alan in his Humour /* and other popular 
dram us, 1574— -1637. 

Philip Massinger, a distinguished dra- 
matist, buried in St. Saviour’s church, | 
Southwark, where.be is supposed to have J 
residSfl, *585— 1639. I 


John i 

grapber, 1555—1629, 

Hebert Burton, author of 44 Tlfc Anatomy 

of Melancholy/* . , ‘ 

Sir Henry Spelman, a learned anti- 
quarian and philologer, 1562 — 1641. 

Sir Robert Cotton, one of the earliest 
members of the Antiquarian Society, and 
founder of the Cottonian library,. 1 57 (K«- 

1631. , 

Samuel Purchas, a clergyman, author of 
a " Collection of Voyages/' 5 vols. folio, 
1577 — 1628. 

Sir Thomas Roe, diplomatist and travel- 
ler 1580—1641. 

Michael Drayton, the " Barons’ Wars,” 
and other poems, 1 563 — 1631. 

George Sandys, translations, poems, and 
travels, 1577—1643. k 

Lord Hcrliert of Chetbury, « De Veri- 
tate,” <{ Life and Reign of Henry VIII./’ 
and his own •* Memoirs/’ first published 
by lord Orford, 1581 — 1648- He was 
buried in the church of St. Giles’s in the 
Fields, with an epitaph, referring to the 
first publication. 

George Herbert, younger brother of the 
last mentioned, a distinguished poet and 
divine, 1593—1633. Alter hw death was 
published, from his MS., a The Temple/’ 
lk Sacred Poems/' and *■ Private Ejacula- 
tions." 

Sir Richard Baker, the u Chronicle of the 
Kings of England,” once the lavourita 
manual, according to Addison, of country 
gentlemen, 156#— 1645, 

William Drummond, a Scottish poet, 
and author of a u History of the Five 
James’s, Kings of Scotland,” 

1649 . 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. A.*D. 1649 to 1653. 

The ^path of the king was soon followed by the abolition of the house 
of lords, and the powers of the three estates of the realm merged in the 
house of commons, mader the name of rite parliament of the common- 
wealth. A new council of state, consisting of thirty-nine members, ex- 
ercised the functions of the executive, and in their names, as keepers of the 
liberties of England, was all public business transacted. Persons holding 
office were required to qualify for the same by new oaths, anti taking out 
fresh grants. New money was coined^ and a new great seal made. Epis- 
copacy was abolished. I 1 he crown lands and bishops’ lands, and the 
estates and revenues of the deins and chapters, were sold or sequestrated 
for the rise of the state. To renounce prelacy and the liturgy were the onjpy 
terms on which the parochial clergy were allowed to retain their benefice** 
Idjpon the rffiOf \of the episcopal church two sects rose into importance, 
the presbyteriante and independents. The presbytemns were for throwing 
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off thf authority of the bishops, the abolition of the liturgy, the retrench- 
ment of ceremonies, and the limitation of the riches and authority of the 
priestly office. The enthusiasm of the independents carried them still 
further ; they were for* the entire abolition of ecclesiastical government, 
disdained creeds, neglected ceremony, and contended for the sufficiency of 
individual judgment in matters of conscience, and of each congregation 
to its own management. Oliver Cromwell, sir Henry Vane, Fiennes, and 
St. John were regarded as’ the leaders of the independents ; Prynne, 
Holies, and Anneslcy, of the presbyteriaris. The superior activity and 
energy of the independents, their influence in the army, and the seclusion 
of their, rivals ftom parliament, gave them a decided preponderance. 

After the forcible seclusion of the presbfterians and monarchists, the 
commonwealth became an oligarchy, vested in about one hundred indi- 
viduals. It was an irresponsible body, and indissoluble except by its own 
act Its support was in a standing army of forty-five thousand men. , Two- 
* thirds of the community were royalists, or inclined to the moderate consti- 
tutional party of the presbyterians ; but were awed into silence and sub- 
mission by the sword. Prior to the reduction of the long parliament, it had 
been growing unpopular, from its corrupt practices and 1 arbitrary measures. 
At the commencement of the civil war a self-denying ordinance was passed, 
but this was soon suffered to become obsolete, ana the most lucrative offices* 
were filled by the members. The taxes they imposed wefe intolerable ; 
the sums levied far exceeding the burthens imposed in any former period; 
and what rendered these levies more revolting, was the lavishness of the 
members on themselves. Tin; sum of 300*000/., it is affirmed, they openly 
took for theii .urn use; while the pay of the army and navy was falling 
into arrear. The excise, formerly unknown, was extended over provisions 
and the common necessaries of life. The committees, to whom the 


management of the different branches of the revenue were entrusted, never 
brought in their accounts, and had opportunities for secreting whatever 
stuns they pleased from the public treasury. These branches were multi- 
plied to afford a wider field for peculation. The power of the county 
oommiCteea was grievously felt. During tire war, the discretionary p^wer 
of these cflRfts whs excused from the pica of necessity, but the nation was 
reduced to despair w hen it saw neither end put to their duration, nor bounds 
to their authority: These tribunals could sequesti&l', fine, imprison, and 
corporally pui ish, without la^ or remedy. In short, they wctc so many 
star-chambers, fortified with more plausible pretences, and armed with 


mote unlimited powers. ^ 

Such abuse b and oppressions destroyed the character of the long parlia- 
ment. Still for four years after the death of the king, it carried on the 
government with the ability and energy inherent in republican institutions. 
It found resources by which Cromwell was enabled to subdue Ireland and 
Scotland, and defeat Chailcs 11. at Worcester. It is to this assembly we 
are indebted for the commencement of our naval renown and superiority. 
Its faults were a want of management in the attempt to disband the army 
at tie close of the civil war, the selfishness of some of its members, its arbi- 


trary acts of government, its endeavours to prolong indefinitely its sittings, 
and the religious hypocrisy by which it essayed to justify its proceedings. 
|j%usted alike by their cant and their tyranny, me people beheld, without 
regret, their power annihilated by Oliver Cromwell: This crafty adventure^ 
saw their errors with satisfaction ; embarrassed them by fomenting the die- 
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contents nfthr ffiiii^ry, &nd by artfully woridng on the passions of the 
soldifery* the unsuspecting instruments of his ambition. t 

The history of this eventful period offers .a lesson of political modem 
tiom^AU parties reaped successively the melancholy pleasure of seeing 
the i^jdlies which they had .suffered revenged on their enemies; and that* 
to o, by the same arts which had been practised against them. The king 
had stretched his prerogative beyond just bounds ; and, aided by the church, 
had Veil nigh put an e&l to all the liberties and privileges of the natipm 
The presbyterians checked the progress of the court and the clergy, and 
excited* by cant and hypocrisy, the populace, first to tumult, then to war 
against the king, the peers, and all the royalists. No Booncr had they 
nsached the summit of power, than the independents, under the appearance 
of still greater sanctity, instigated the array against tlrem, and reduced them 
subjection. The "independents, amidst their fanatical dreams, were 
oppressed oy the rebellion of their own servants, and found themselves at 
i once exposed to the insults of an usurper and the hatred of the people. 


•EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


1649. Jan . 30. On the 5ay of the 
king'# execution,*** proclamation was read 
in Cheapside, de^anng it treason to give 
any person the title ol king, without the 
assent of parliament ; and at the same time 
was published the vote of January 4th, 
that the supreme authority of the nation 
resided in the representatives of the people, 
M. 1. The lords send a message to the 
commons, desiring a conference on the new 
settlement, of which no notice is taken. 

0. Commons resolve! ‘ That the house 
of peers in parliament is useless, danger- 
ous, and ought to be abolished’ Carried 
by a majority of 44 to 29. Cromwell voted , 
in favour of the lords. 

7. Resolved, 4 That kingship in this 
nation hath been found bv experience to 
be unnecessary, burthenStftne, and dan- 
gerous to the liberty, safety, and public 
•interest of Jjhe people.* 

The prince of Wales tal#*s the title of 
Charles U. at the Hague. 

12. *Se king’s statues demolished at 
the Royal Exchange and other places, 
atul the following inscription set up on the 
Site of them,—' 1 Exit Tyrannm Be yum nlti - 
i mkf Anna UbertaUt Angha restitute ynmo^ 
Antto Dm. 1643-9, Jan . 30.’ 

* 14 A council of state consisting of 39 

1 members appointed ; it sui>er&eded the 
c ommi ttee of government at Derby house., 
Bradshaw was president of the council, 
and the poet Milton secretary ofioreign 
correspondence. A new great sell was 
made ; the commissions of the judges aud 
magistrates renewed, and the , court of 
Ring’s bench waS styled the common bench. 
Mar. 9, Duka Hamilton, the earl of 

in- ' 1 * , ,/ 


Holland, and lord Capel, who had been 
condemned by an extraordinary tribunal 
called the high court oi justice, for attempt- 
ing to restore the king, were beheaded. 

The commons resolve that there shall be 
2H,00() hrirse and ioof kept up in England, 
and 12,000 in Ireland, whose pay shall be 
80,000/. per month. 

Mar. 19. The carl of Ormond proclaimed 
king Charles 11. in Ireland, and the par- 
liament of Scotland in that kingdom. 

Pontefract castle surrendered to the par- 
liament after a long siege. 

April 1. Alderman Reynoldson, kwd 
mayor of London, turned out of his office, 
imprisoned, and fined 20004 BjMtefusmipta 
proclaim the act for abolish™Ronarcl^. 

1G. The earl of Pembroke elected knight 
of the shire for Berks ; his example won 
followed by other peers, lords Salisbury and 
Howard, ‘who s>at for Lynn and Carlisle. 

A new sect of levellers appeared, called 
4 diggers they held the earth ought to no 
held in common, and begun cultivating a 
piece of waste land in Surrey on this pirn- 
a pie, when they were dispersed by a frobp 
of Fairfax’s horse. 

30. An act passed for the sale of tiki 
dean and chapter lands. 

May 3. Dr. Dorislaus, agent fur the com- 
monwealth. at the Hague, was surprised a a 
t he was at supper, by twelve cavalieia m 
masks, and killed. The assassins were 
Scots, supposed to have been hired by the 
marquis of Montrose, then at the Hague, 

A great body of the levellers surprised 
at Burfurd, by Cromwell, and made prt- 
; soners ; cornet Dean, and some of the prifr* 

I cip&l, were executed. • 
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July 1C. An act for the sale o i the keeping of the Christmas holidays fw» 
crown-lands, a* thirteen years* purchase; fkmg a great mark of :ingodfiiie*s, and 
audjbt setting the goods, furniture, jewels, severely censured by the commons. Even 
pointings, and personal estate of the late pies* which custom had made a Christmas 
ktagt« great partof the royal ebattels Was dish, were regarded as a profane viand by 

t umfeaeed by the kings of France and the puritans j though at other times they 
pah)^ and other foreign princes, and about agreed very well with their stomachs. 
400,000/. raised for the service of the state. Maypoles were abolished as an heathenish 
Cromwell and b ^.officers pray and preach vanity. It is hardly necessary to remark, 
til the churches and chapels about town ; that hypocrisy wa* iu*er so ^prevalent in 
Cromwell was three hours in the pulpit at England as in this period. This must in- 
Whitehal), where he prayed, that God variably be the case, when an unphiloso- 
would take off from his shoulders the go- phical effort is made to'in traduce a system 
vernment of this mighty people, being too of manners (erroneously termed virtue,) 
heavy for him to bear. * beyond* what is compatible with human 

Aug. 13. Cromwell being made lord nature and the happiness of society, 
lieutenant of Ireland, set sail, accompanied May 21. The marquis of Montrose hung 
by Ireton his son-in-law, as second in com- at Ediimurgh, on a gallows thirty feet 
tnund, for Dublin, where he landed the high, and afterwards quartered ; the Scots 
16th, upon which Ormond left a garrison also executed sir William Hurry, sir Fran- x 
of 3000 men in Drogheda. cis Hay, colonel Spotswood, and about forty 

Sept* 11. Cromwell took Drogheda by more of the marquis's followers* Charles 
storm, and put the whole garmou to the complained to the commissioners of the 
sword, consisting of about 3000 men, most Scots executing Montrose ; but received 
of them English,' so that only one lieu- for answer, that some papers had been 
tenant escaped. He also massacred (but found upoif him, which it was more for his 
this is lord Clarendon’s relation) every honour to conceal than publish, 
man, woman, and child of the citizens that 31. Cromwell returned from Ireland^ 
were Irish. and was met in triumph at Hounslow* 

Oct. 24. Colonel John Lillmrne tried . heath, and the palace of St James's allot: 
for publishing treasonable books against ed for his residence. He was saluted by 
Che common wn») tU, and acquitted. the great guns in the park. . 

161)0. March 1 j. The commissioners Ascham, envoy from the commonwealth 
from the Scots negotiate with Charles II. to the king of Spain,- assassinated in his 
at Breda. lodgings at Madrid, by English cavaliers. 

April 29. The marquis of Montrose June 23. Charles arrived on the coast 
landed in Scotland, and raised forces for of Scotland, and was compelled to take the 
the king. Colonel Strachan was sent covenant, before permitted to land*, 
against him and took luqi prisoner; the 23. General Fairfax in the first instance 
marquis endeavoured to conceal himself, accepted the command against Scotland, 
but at la afejb rreiidered tc» Aston, who re- but his wife, a presbytgjiau, prevailed upon 
ceived 20jMHpbr delivering him up. him to relinquish the appointment, and 

May An act passed in England, to withdraw from public life, leaving^ the 
make incest and adultery capital for the commonweaitk^open to the growing ambi- 
filit ofleuce ; and fornication, for the first tion of Cromwell. 

offence, three norths* imprisonment ; for 26. An act passed, constituting Oliver 
the second* capital. Cromwell, e^j. captain-general of aU the 

* The gloomy enthusiasm of the parlia- forces raised, aud to be raised, by autho- 
jnentarians carried them to the most ridi- rity of parliament, within thijj| common- ' 
culuus austerities. AH recreation? were in wealth of England ; with a power of grant- 
^manner suspended by their severities; ing, renewing, and altering the officers* 
horse - racing, bear-baiting, and cock- commissions. 

fighting, were prohibited as the greatest The Scots raised an army under Lesley, 
enormities. The sport, not the inhumanity consisting of 36,000 horse and foot, 
gave offence. AU holiday* were abolished, The plague raged in Ireland at this time, 
and amusements on the Sabbat)* severely 29. Cromwell set out from London for 
prohibited* so that no time was left for Scotland. 

relaxation. Upon application, however, of July 13. Dr- Levens, a civilian, hang- 
/the servants and apprentices, parliament ed ior having blank commissions from the 

K * ited the second Tuesday in every king%bout. him, 

for play and recreation. But these 15# Charles solemnly proclaimed, at 
ordinances were found difficult to execute, Edinburgh cross, king of England, Scot- 
;4**d. the people were resolved to be merry land, and Ireland. ^ 

when they pleased, not when the parlia- 22. Cromwell, with 11,000 horse and 
meat should prescribe it to them. The foot, passed Che Tweed, whereupon the 



f« , ; ■, V; wmuu m 

Bert* destroyed fM k tmkv, and retired 

tid he came within sight . ofc 

. Andrews, of Gray’s- 

mn, ^headed* far plotting against the 


* Cromwell defeated the Scots 
hilled 3000 of them, took 10,000 

prisoners, with their ammunition, and pos- 
sessed himsSlf of Edinburgh* This victory 
J tis. chiefly won by Cromwell’s regiment of 
infantry, who charged the cavalry at the 
TOird qV the pike ami butt-end of the raus- 
ket^the fixed bayonet not being yet known. 

Hamiltonians, or the mal%nauts 
and engagers, were admitted to employ- 
ments under conditions: the parliament 
protested against their admissi#*, upon 
Which two parties were immediately formed 

# in Scotland. 

1G# Ordered, that the colours taken at 
Dunbar be hung up in Westminsler-hall, 
and medals given to th^ soldiers,* in me- 
mory of their victory. , 

25. Letters from Baibadoes, that lord 
Willoughby had proclaimed kihg Charles 
there, and secured that island for him. 

0c/. 8. Mr. Benson hanged, for at- 
tempting to bring in Charles. 

25. Ordered by parliament, that all 
proceedings and process of Jaw, patents, 
commissions, indictments, and judgments, 
be in the English tongue only, and that 
they be written in an ordinary legible 
hand, and not in a court hand. 

Bee, The kirk of Scotland appointed a 
fast for the sins of the king and his family. 

24. Edinburgh castle surrendered to 
Cromwell, said to be the first time that evei 
it was taken. 

The English merchants ordered to de- 
part tffe czar’s dominions in Muscovy, and 
ig>t to enter there again unless in the 
lung’s name. *« 

» Five drunkards, in Beikshire, agreed to 
Aink the king’s health in their blood, and 
that each Should cut off apiece of his 
buttock and fry it, which four of them 
did; blithe wife of the fifth coming in, 
saved him from his share of this notable 
performance. 

1651, Jam 1. Charles crowned at Bcone, 
and aware to establish the presbyterian re- 
ligion In Scotland. 

The king set up his standard at Aber- 
deen, sad mode duke Hamilton lieutenant- 
general, David Lesley major-general, Mid- 
dleton major-general of the horse, and 
Massey general of the English tmops. 
The Scotch army, consisting of 18,000 Worse 
and foot, encamped at Torwood. 

Feb* 4* Ah order of the parliament of 
England, to take dowh the king’s arms in 
all places, and set up the arms of the com- 
monwealth. 


Afar, 4. Sir Hewy Hyde beheaded* 

Mm 16. Peter Wright, chaplste te the * 
marquis of Winchester, executed Wk a 
popish priest. Me was the only 
under a barbarous act passed in the pre- 
ceding yeas, which gave the tame 
for the discovery of a priest or jesmt, as 
for the apprehension of a highwayman. 

July* Cromwell, having recovered from 
a severe ague, sent a detachment of his 
army in boats over the Frith, which took 
possession of Fife, and occasioned an en- 

artny: the Scots were defeated^ 2000 of 
them killed, and 1200 made prisoners; 
whereupon Cromwell came over the Frith 
with the rest of his farces, and took posses- 
sion of Perth. 

3L Cromwell being now got further 
north than the Scotch army, Charles 
suddenly decamped with the. Scots, and 
marched for England ; Argyle, and many 
others of the army leaving him, and re- 
tiring home. 

Aug, 6. Chatles entered England by 
Carlisle, with an array of 16,000 men, 
Scotch and English, at the head of which 
he was proclaimed king of Great Britain# 
Cromwell marched after the king, leaving 
part of his array with general Monk, to 
block up Stirling. 

1 2. The city of London being alarmed at 
the king’s march, passed an act fas putting 
the militia in a posture of present service. 

1 4. Stirling castle and town surrendered 
to Monk. 

22. Christopher Love, a presbyterian mi- 
nister, beheaded upon Tower-hill far treason# 

Charles arrived with his army at Wor- 
cester, being joined in his march only by a 
son of lord Hotf ard, with lO^jpae. At 
Worcester the king was joNtffe' by lord 
Talbot, and some other loyal gentlemen. 

25. The earl of Derby, having assembled 
1500 men to join the king, was attacked 
by three i^giments under the command of 
colonel Robert Liibume, and entirely rout- 
ed at W igan in Lancashire. The earl and 
about thirty Horse with great difficulty 
afterwards escaped to the King at Wm>, 
center ; but lord Widdrington was killed m, 
the action. ( 

28. Cromwell reaches Worcester at tha 
head of 30,000 men. 

Sept. X The battle of Worcester, whets 
the king’s farces were entirely routed, 
about 3000 of them killed, ami 6600 or 
7000 taken prisoners, with all their ammu- 
nition and baggage 5 in this action dukp 
Hamilton was niortaily wounded, and died .. 
The next day# The Ring’s standard and 
158 colours were taken. The king himself, 
with the duke of Bucks, the earls of DarW 
and Lauderdale, lords Talfipt, Wilmot, ana 
about fifty horse, after the battle was lost. 


THE CO10RHI1#UUrH. JLH. W49 to 1653, t»» 

about ttvtfi tethaovewag, marched out toting Cromwell captain-general should 
« f St Martin Wate, Worcester, and arriv- Extend to the force* hi Ireland, which dic- 
ing at Whiteliuhes* twenty-five miles from gusted Lambert, who had been promised 
Tfareojtcr, about four the het t morning, the lord lieutenancy of Iceland, 
foe earl of Derby and the other lorttetook June 30. The Dutch ambassadors being 
thMesv^ of Charles, and left him to the much incensed, returned to Holland, 
cam of the Penderels. These were five Juty. An erabaasy arrived from the 
brothers, labouring men, who had esta- States, hut the parliament did not recede 
bished characters of trustworthiness, by from their resolntiouof ^maudmgdama^s. 
having shortly before concealed lord Derby Both nations published a manifesto* The 
from the republicans. After many adven- English insisted upon the right of the Hag. 
tores and hair- breadth escapes, (among Aug, 16. A sea fight near Plymouth, 
Others hisf concealment in an oak tree,) between sir George Ayscough, the English 
Charles landed on the 17th of October, at admiral and the Dutch under De Ruyteyc, 
Fecamp in Normandy. wherein neither of the fleets had any great 

Sept . 1 2. Cromwell was met at Aylesbury advantage, 
by* deputation from the commons and The ijeots chose twenty-oijo members, 
council of state. Harapton-court was pie- fourteen for the counties, and seven for the 
pared for his residence, and an estate of boroughs, to represent them in the parlia- 
4000/. a year, ia addition to a former grant meut of England, 
of 2500/., voted to him. Other generals had Sept. 28. Ordered that the scaffolds 
also grants; I reton declined his, recoin- about St. Paul's be taken down, aud sold 
mending to the republic first the payment to pay the public debts, 
of its debts. Van Gallon beat the English fleet in the * 

Limerick in Ireland surrendered, after Mediterranean, hut was killed in the fight, 
fifteen months’ siege, to the republic any. Another engagement between the En$f~ 

Scotland wa? reduced. Hostilities com- lish fleet under Blake, auefthe Dutch under 
need with the Dutch ; an English mau-ol- De Witte, upon the coarffc of Kent, where 
war meeting with pome Dutch fishermen, the Dutch rear-admiral was taken, and 
h» demanded the tenth herring, which they two ore of their men-ofowar sunk, aqd 
refused ; the English sunk one of their they were driven home to their own coasts, 
Ship#, and all the men perished. without the lo&s of ono English ship. 

Nov. 18, The commons fix the period Nov. 7, A conference between Cromwell 
of their dissolution for Nov. 4th, 1654 ; the and VVhitelock, wherein Cromwell pro- 
interval to be employed in determining the posed the making himself king; but was 
qualifications of the succeeding parliament, dissuaded by VVhitelock, and advised to 
26. General Ireton died at Limerick treat with Charles II*, whose circumstances, 
of the plague; the commons voted him a VVhitelock observed, were so low, that he 
public funeral, and his death removed a would be glad to grant Cromwell the coin- 
great obstacle to the usurpation of Cromwell, maud of the militia, aiu^what other advan- 
Dee. 1, 'Wurliament passed an act with tages he could desire for bimstdfo and 
the view dr encouraging navigation, pro- fi tends ; and that he might now put such 
hi biting the importation of all goods except limits to monarchical power, as wtmld 
tmon English bottoms ; by this act the secure their reifgiqus as well as civil liher- 
Ihitch felt Ogg ieved. ^ ties for the future. But Cromwell was not 

Parliament demanded satisfaction for the pleased with W hitelock’s schetqp, and never 
Dutch massacre at Amboyna, and for the admitted hirrf to converse intimately with 
losses sustained in the Mogul's dominions, him again. 

Cromwell held a meeting of the leading 2!h Van Tromp, with eighty sail of men- 
men of the commons and the army at the of-war, foil upon Blake, who was riding 
speaker’s bouse, to deliberate on the future with forty sail of English in the Downs ; 
form of government. six of the English ships were taken and 

1652. Jm. 11. Lord Willoughby sur- destroyed, and the rest drove into the 
rendered Barbados* and the neighbouring Thames ; after which Van Tromp sailed in 
islands to Ayscough, the parliament’s ad- triumph through the Channel, with a broom 
mirah Virginia also submitted io the par- at the topmast head, proclaiming his 
lilineitt* * mission : to sweep tho English navy from 

■j&nrii, 'Parliament sent St John and the seas. 

Waiter Strickland to the Hague, to endea- lf*3f. Feb. 18, 19, 20, Immense exer- 
W0dr to unite the two commonwealths. tions were made to re-equip a fresh fleet, 
13. An act Was read for incorporating and a fight of three days ensued between 
Scotland into one commonwealth with the English and Dutch fleets off Portland, 
England. Judges were sent from England where the English obtained a great victory, 
to administer justice in Scotland. taking And destroying eleven Dutch men- 

May 15, Voted, that the act for consti- of*war, and thirty merchantmen, out of 300 
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the Dutch tad under their convoy: Van 
Tromp was admiral of the Dutch, anl 
Blake of the English 5 the custom now was 
for officers teserve in both army and navy, 
and generals Monk and Deane commanded 
under Bkke in this engagement. The n urn- 
her cdakun ; oa each side was about 2060. 

. Jtfarck, Cromwell caused the officers to 
"pe^dhlo^heir pay, on which the parlia- 
ment explained ol their impatience. The 
y petitioned for a dissolution of the 
X parliament, which had become unpopular 
from the selfishness of some of its members, 

. . a» d from its efforts to perpetuate indefinitely 
its existence. 

April 19. Cromwell holds* a meeting of 
’^officers, and of the leading mib of the 
commons, at Whitehall, to consult on the 
dissolution of the parliament ; it came to 
V. bo decision, but appointed an early meet- 
ing next day. 

26. Information brought Cromwell that 
the commons were hunting a bdl through 
its several stages for* their immediate dis- 
solution. He immediately task a file of 
nrasqueteers, and went down to the house ; 
he commanded ^he speaker to leave the 
chair, and told them that they had sat 
long enough, unless they had done more 
gpod ^ crying out, 4< You are no longer a 
parliament, / sag you are no parliament 
He told sir Harry Vane he was a juggler ; 
Harry Martin, and sir Peter Wentworth, 
that they were whore-masters ; Chaloner, 
he was a drunkard j and Allen the gold- 
smith, that he cheated the public : then he 
‘ hid one of his soldier* take away that fool’s I 
4r bauble, the mace, "and Harrison removed 
the speaker out of the chair: in short, 
Cromwell having turned them all out of 
fjjbe house, locked up the doors, and re- 
turned to Whitehall. In the afternoon 
he #ent, accompanied by some officers, to 
m Derby, house, to the copn&I of state, con- 
sisting chiefly of members’ of the commons. 
**^Bcadnhaw just taken the chair, when 
Cromwell entered. and told %hem 7 that if 
4 they were there as private individuals, they 
were welcome, but if as the council of 
Ugustate, they must know that the parliament 
wJOfop dissolved, and with it the council. 
ssftffiBf replied Bradshaw, u we have heard 
vhatjEWou did at the house this morning, 
and bSOybre many hours all England will 
know |Bat, sir, you are mistaken to think 
that the P^^riUment is dissolved. No power 
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fore take you notice of that.’ 
ti withdrew. Thus Gtl by 
nls of its champion, the 
.lament, which mt twelve 
of forms, had de- 
lta liberties of the 


PR1NC2PL80 OV THE IXVEUjMMU 

The levellers make a conspicuous figure 
in the events of this period, and if the sub- 
joined be a correct exposition of their prin- 
ciples, they appear to have been much 
ipis understood. It is taken from M&'Xdn- 
gard’s History, vol, xl p. 457, who ex- 
tracted it from one of their publications, 
which appeared soon after the death of 
Cromwell, entitled u The Weller ; or the 
Principles and Maxims concerning Go- 
vernment and Religion, which^are asserted 
by those that are commonly tilled Revel- 
lers; 1659.’* 

Principles of Government . 

1. The government of England ought to 
be by laws, and not by rt«n : that is, the 
law ought to judge of all offences and 
offenders, and all punishments and penal- 
ties to be inflicted upon criminals ; nor 
ought the pleasure of his highness and hie 
council to make whom they please offend- 
ers, and punish and imprison whom they 
please, and during pleasure, 

2. All laws and levies of monies, war 
and peace, ought to be made by the people's 
deputies in parliament, to be chosen by 
them successively, at certain periods- 
Therefore there should' be no negative, of 
a monarch, because he will frequently by 
that means consult his own interest, or 
that of his family, to the prejudice of the 
nation. But it would be well if the depu- 
ties of the people were to be divided into 
two bodies, one of which should propose the 
laws, and the other adopt or reject them* 

3. All persons, without a single excep- 
tion, should be subject to the law. 

4. The people ought to be formed into 
such a military* posture, by and under the 
parliament, that they may be able to com- 
pel every man to obey the law, and defend 
the country from foreigners. A mercenary 
(standing) army is dangerous to liberty, 
and therefore should not be admitted. 

Principles Religion* 

1 . The assent of the understanding can- 
not be compelled. Therefore no man can 
compel another to be of the true religion*. 

2. Worship follows from the doctrines 
admitted by the understanding. No man 
therefore can bind another to adopt a*y 
particular form of worship. 

3. Works of righteousness and mercy 
are part of the worship of God, and so far 

hr- 4. * * . iL '1 A A. .. 


cau dissolve them but them- tell under the civil magistrate, that 


ought to restrain men from irreUgion, Brat 
is, injustice, faith-breaking, oppression , apd 
all other evil works, that are plainly evil. 

4. Nothing is more destructive to trim 
religion, than quarrels about religion ; and 
the use. of punishments to compel one man 
to believe m another. 



, * THE PROTECTORATE. A.D, 1653 to I66A 

After the forcible expulsion of the remnant of the long parliament, 

■ Cromwell thought it expedient to observe the fogns of free gjj^erntnent. 
He accordingly sent summonses for their attendance &t Whitehall, to 139 
representatives for England, six for Wales, six for Ireland, and five for 
Scotlan d^ Upon these he professed to devolve the whole authority of the 
state. Troy were to exercise their powers touring fifteen months, and then 
nominate their successors. This whs called the little or Barebone’s parlia- 
ment, from the name of one of its members. Its composition and the use- 
fulness of its views have been unfairly depreciated by party historians. All 
its members were respectable , though not distinguished for opulence, they 
were of independent fortunes (Ling. Hist. xi. 18*7), and, bating the pro- . 
vailing fanaticism, were men of intelligence. During the convulsions of 
the time, they had learnt to think for themselves, and could discern the 
useful and the just in the momentous cjuestions that qgitated the nation. 
Many of the measures they suggested have bce^ very recently carried into 
effect, One was for transferring the ceremony ot marriage, and the registry 
of marriages, births, and burials, from clergymen to laymdfi. Votes were 
passed for consolidating the various branches of the revemfe into one trea- 
sury ; for rendering sundry matters of legal procedure less dilatory and 
expensive ; for giving relief to prisoners for debts aud their credit'd ft; for 
the abolition of tithes and advowsons, thinking it contrary to reason that a 
private person should have power to impose a spiritual guide on his neigh- 
bours ; they even went so far, as to propose a consolidation of the -statute 
law and books of reports, and the abolition of the qourt of Chancery. 
Such sweeping innovations alarmed the clergy and lawyers, and Oliver 
finding the security of his dictatorship iwotc identified with the support of 4 
the partisans of abuse than of reform, contrived to get rid, in a few months, 
of this calumniated assembly. * 

Cromwell assembled and dismissed his parliaments with similar forms 
he would a court-martial. He tried four, and at Jys death he meditated a 
fifth. The difficulty he experienced in finding any representative body, 
however cm .lituted, to sanction his usurpation, shows the unpopularity 
his government, and the generally diffused sentiment in favouf u 1 a more 
legal and responsible administration. 

In his capacity of protector, he exercised the functions of absolute sove- 
reignty, and the protectorate chiefly differed from the monarchy it had 
supplanted, in the superior abilities of its first magistrate. His government 
was a naked despotism, dependent entirely on the soldiery for support. 
Like all power grasped by violence, it could only be maintained by violence. 
As the rights of all had been subverted, any attempt at legality, to give 
gxpressiou to the popular will, endpigered his domination. The return of 
peace was doubly disadvantageous to him, as it is to all usurpations founded 
bn the sword ; first, by affording leisure tdtnvestigate his title, and secondly, 
by lessening the ascendancy of the military power. Had his life been 
prolonged, it is doubtful whether he would have been able long to with- 
stand the hourly increasing difficulties of his position. He was the centre 
and almost only support of his own system, and men acquiesced in it as 
likely to be a short-lived evil, from deference to his great abilities, gratitude 



for bis fhe ctmunon wealth, and probably from the difficulty, 

or^at^^ i^f ’ own divisions, of agreeing in any other by which dfe 

government of tlie protector was distinguished by 
niasp r ^ai^ energy. He stopt at no illegality that would fortify his power* 
spies he frustrated' the plots of his enemies at home and 
abroad: |f the regular tribunals were not sufficient to destroy a victim, he 
emoted special ones for the purpose. Arbitrary imprisonments in the 
Tower updn short written orders, without formal warrant or expressed cause 
of commitment, were practised. Frequently the disaffected wem^sold for , 
slaves to the West Indies (IIjl. Const. Hist, ii, 368) : he pumf&ed them 
% confiscations, by placing them judicially and fiscally at the mercy of his 
military satraps.. ' 

: These severities were not the wantonness of tyranny, but the indispens- 
able guarantees of unlawful power. Naturally Cromwell inclined to mercy 
<MgffcJ forgiveness, rather than vindictive cruelty. He was frank, jocular, and 
affable; bold, magnanimous, and just. His position made him a tyrant; a 
sanguine temperament, a religious enthusiast ; policy aud ambition, a wily 
dissembler ; and, perhaps, though that is more questionable, a hypocrite* In 
his private relations he wa^unexceptionable ; a dutiful son, an affectionate 
father and husband. 1 1 is proper also to observe, in answer to the self* 
seeking imputeS to him, that on the commencement of the struggle between 
Charles and his parliament, he did not wait to see which was the strongest, 
but fearlessly girt his sword on the patriot side. His great crime was the 
common one of statesmen ; he did not prefer the public weal to his own 
aggrandisement. 

The national character abroad received new lustre under the protectorate. 
But the wisdom of Cromwell's foreign policy has been differently con- 
strued. One party has urged that lie ought to have formed an alliance 
with Spain, in preference to France, a growing rival power; another, that 
a war with Spain was politic, as exposing to our arms her transatlantic 
possessions. True wisdom, pcrliap^ consisted in abstaining from an offen-* 
sive alliance wifri either belligerent, and the maintenance of a strict 
neutrality. But Cromwell repealed the errors of Charles I. Both tried to 
govefti without parliaments, and both plunged the country into impoverish- 
ing foreign wars, which entailed expenses that mainly contributed to the 
Wmbairassnjent of their governments. * 

Although the protected was more eminent for shrewd practical sense 
than intellectual acquirements, he was not insensible to the claims of genius 
and literature. He saved the two universities from being over-run by a 
ruthless fanaticism. He founded a college at Durham ; purchased aud 
presented to Dublin university the library of archbishop Usher ; employed, 
patronised, or pensioned Milton, Waller, Usher, Andrew Marvell, Dr; v 
Pell, dud Hartlib; and offered, it is said (Mac. Hist., vi. 204), a secre- 
taryship t6 Hobbes, the philosopher of Malmesbury. 

Apart from iC the good old cause,” vtfiich Oliver embroiled or defeated 1 
his Idstofy presents many redeeming excellences. His crime was ambition. 
His opacity for governing meny and. moulding them to his purposes; all 
allow to have been wonderful; but his abilities were executive rather than * 
prajeOrive, Boldness, energy, and decision were the active talents which 
placed him ip iW foremost rank of military commanders, and in war was 
his chief distinction* He was an adjunct of the times, the natural pro* 
duct of his age* Most political convulsions elicit some master-spirits to 



the protectorate. *A>. TOas to weo. a>f 

fitshianirod direct them. Bonaparte tfa» the Amt child of the French re- ’ 
volution, — Cromwell, of the common'wealth. Had the Utter lived, or been 
otherwise constituted than he wan — had he been more of a philosopher, and 1 
lew of lit enthtfliaat— or had he been more of a legislator, and less of an 
admit politician, tee would not have achieved his greatness. Appearing 
during ft civil wa.T^inftancied by religious contests, he came out in season, 
and his extraordinary but peculiar talents of subtlety, fanaticism, to A reso- 
lution, found in appropriate field for exercise and development. , 

It is hard to say whether a zeal for civil or religious freedom was most 
predominttgt in the strife with Charles Stuart. Though the country was 
violently agitated during almost twenty years Joy different sects and parties, 
it, does not appear any of them evinced very perfect notions of religious 
toleration. Presbyterians were just as intolerant of popery and prelacy, 
and the independents of quakers and Unitarians, as the papist liM been of 
the Lollard and Lutheran. All were persecutors when they had the power ; 
and, in the u Events and Occurrences” during the commonwealth and pro- 
tectorate, will be found melancholy examples of victims offered to the 
Moloch of persecution. These, however, were rare instances. The right 
of private judgment, claimed by the independents, involved in its develop- 
ment universal toleration. Cromwell himself, who favoured the indepen- 
dent sectaries, was really of a tolerant disposition, and the catholics never 
suffered so little molestation as under the protectorate. In. 1655 he was 
provoked, by the persecution of the Vaudois, to issue a proclamation for 
the enforcement of the penal statutes ; but it was not acted upon. . H'l 
even tolerated Judaism, having permitted the settlement of the Jews in 
England after an exclusion of nearly three centuries, in spite of the denun- 
ciations of some bigoted churchmen and lawyers. 

It was pre-eminently a religious age, and the army of the commonwealth 
an extraordinary assemblage of saintly heroes, who rivalled the crusaders in 
valour and holy fervour. 


1 EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 

1 055. April 22. Cromwell, with his conn- to appear at Whitehall, the 4th of July, to 
cil of officers, published a declaration, with take upon them the* administration of the 
reasons for dtsscVp'g the parliament, and government. 

authori ring all civil officers to proceed, as June 20. AirJjassadors arrived^rom Hol- 
fomierly, in the execution of their respect ive land to t rent of peace, 
offices. 4. The person* summoned by Cfom- 

Mmt 6. Addresses to Cromwell and his well met in the council-chamber at. White- 
council of officers, from several comities, ap- hall, to the number of about 120, to whom 
proving the dissolution of the parliament, Cromwell declared, they had a clear call to 
ami promising to stand by thorn. take upon them the supreme authority of 

** June 2, The Dutch fleet, under Van the commonwealth ; ami then produced an 
Tromp, and the English, under general instrument, under his own hand and seal, 
Monk, being about 100 men-<d*war on a whereby he did, with the advice of his 
side, engaged off the North Foreland. At officers, devolve the supreme authority and 
the first broadside admiral Deane was killed government of the common wealth into the 
by a ^axraon ball. The fight lasted two | hands the persons met; and that they, 
days; and the English obtained a great or any forty of them, should be acknow- 
victory, taking and destroying twenty of lodged the supremo authority of the na- 
the enemies’ ships, and pursuing them to tion ; hut that they should sit no longer 
their own harbours. than the 3rd of November. 1^' ? n< ^ 

fl» Cromwell issued, in his sole name, three months before their dissolution, 
letters of summons to 156 persons, chiefly ve» should make choice of successors, who wwe 
commended by thocongr^aUonalchuiche^ not to sit above a year. Cromwell assured 
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members, " went to Whitehall, wfyefe, a 
writing, they presaged to CromweU a re* 

^ wgnatioa of tbeir power. Bttt some of the 

olvfed, that ®o petsoft f members continuing still to m in the 
“■ M ~~ “ 2 - 1 house, colonel White name with^guawi, 

and forced them out#* This 


ioaepegwiinw 


> any office of place in 

flhte^4he parliament was *a- 
mess ; which occa- 
”^***erftK>u t4» called * The 

x ww t,V hy otlfers, “ The little 

orbareWes parliament, 1 * from one Praise- 
6qd Baxebuue, a leatherseller in Fleet* 
street, who distinguished himself by his 
speeches* 

fuiy 5. Cromwell and offictrs being 
withdrawn, the assembly adjourned to the 
next day in the parliament-nouse, and being 
tnet, choseeFragcis Rouse. prov At of Eton, 
and a member of the long parliament, 
their speaker. 

12. The sergeant-at-arms, Brickliead, 
attended the speaker with the mace. 

25, The general assembly of Scotland 
being met at Edinburgh, colonel Cotterel 
.declared that they ought not to sit without 
authority from the parliamen^of England ; 
and thereupon dismissed them, command- 
ing that three of them should not meet to- 
gether for the future. 

29. The English fleet, under Monk and 
dJfake, fought the Dutch, commanded by 
Van Tromp, upon their own coast, and ob- 
tained a great victory, destroying thirty of 
the Dutch men-of-war. and Tromp himself 
was killed in the engagement w it h a musket- 
shot. No ships were taken on either side. 
The victors lost two ships, six captains, and 
500 seamen killed. It was the seventh 
• and last fight between the two common- 
wealths; all fought withm little more than 
the compass of atyear. 

20. John Lilburne, who had op- 
posed all the governments he had lived 
under, and particularly Olhrcr’s, being tried 
for remaining in England alter an act 
, made for his banishment, was acquitted ; 
but it beiffg ascertained that he had been 
plotting with the royalists abroad, he was 
committed to the Tower. lie was next le- 
xnoved to Kiizabcth-castle, Jersey, and d un- 
charged, a little before his death, in Hio7. 
He died a quaker, a new sect which had 
just appeared. 

24. An act was passed for solemnizing 
marriages by justices of the peace. 

Oct . Captain Hay ton fell upon a squa- 
dron of French roen-of-war, and took 
romal. * 

Nov. 1. Parliament chose a new. council 
of stator ' 

Dec* 12* It was moved in the house, 
that the sitting of this parliament any 
longer would not bo fur the good of the 
commonwealth, and that it was fit they 
should resign their power to the lord-gene- 
ral ; and the speaker, with many of the 


_ w*g 

a manoeuvre of Oliver and* his creatures, 
who had become alamed^t the spirit which 
had begun to# appear among amhe of the 
members to investigate the abuses of the 
law-courts, the laws mid public revenue, 
and the constitution of the existing govern- 
ment. Lambert and the council of officers 
oKo prepared to resign their functions, de- 
claring that the government of the common* 
wealth should reside in a single person, 
Oliver CromweU, the captain* general, and 
his title should be *• Lord Protector of the 
Common vi ealtli of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland.” 

Dec . 16. The council of officers sent for 
the commissioners oi the great seal, with 
the lord-mayor and aldermen of London, 
and caused to be Tend a writing called " The 
Instrument ; ” by which Cromwell Wfltyi 
made protector, it also stipulated as fid- 
lows 1. A parliament to bo called every 
three years by the protector: 2. The first 
to he assembled on the third of the follow- 
ing September: 3. No parliament to be 
dissolved till they have sat five months: 
4. Such bills as wore offered to the pro- 
tector, if not confirmed in twenty days, to 
be laws without : f». That lus council 

should not exceed the number of twenty- 
one, nor be less than thirteen : 0. That no 
one protector, after the present, should be 
genet al ol* the army*: 7. The protector shall 
nave i»ower to make war and peace: 
8. That the protector and his council may 
make laws, which Ihall be binding on the 
subject, during the intervals of pin lament. 
The satm afternoon, the protector, attended 
by a. strong guard »»f soldiers, and all the 
| great officers of suite, with the lord-mayor 
and aid turner* of Loudon, came from 
Whitehall to 1 Vestm in. > tor-hall, and a 
chair of state being sit for him in the 
chancery -com t, he stood ou the left of it 
uncovered, till a largo writing on parch- 
ment was read, containing the power with 
which he was invested, and how ho was to 
govern the three nations, and the oath to 
be taken by liim, Having subscribed this 
writing, and taken the oath, tendered him 
by Lisle, one of the commissioners of the 
broad Seal, he sat down in the chair of 
stale covered, and the commissioners de- 
livered up tlte broad seal to him, and the 
lord-mayor his sword, which he immediately 
returned again, and the court arose and 
went to Whitehall, the lord* mayor un- 
covered, carrying the sword before the pro- 
tector in grand procession. Cromwell was 
dressed in a suit and cloak of black velvet 
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with loner boots, and a broad .gold band*! 
round his hat. * ' 

By theabovjp instrument of government it j 
■ ■ was' sdsio provided, that the number of mem r 
bets foCjjSngland, abolld not exceed 400; 
for Scottttfcd, 30 ; and for Ireland, 30. The 
number of ‘membersto be elected for each 
county and borough ^re specified and regu- 
lated according 4o the size of the respec- 
tive counties; the corporations are allowed 
to choose 1 each, and many of the smaller 
boroughs excluded, and some new ones, 
as Manchester and Leeds, enfranchised. 

Only the Islfey of London was allowed to 
choose six, and some of the larger cities two 
each : the universities to choose* one each. 

None but persons of integrity to be chosen, 
of which the protector wag judge. Any per- 
son worth 200/., and qualified in point of 

principles, may be an elector. Sixty mem- j ratification of peace was presented to 
hers to be a quorum. The persons to be of Cromwell in a silver box. The two pro- 
the protector's council are nominated in ' 
the instrument, and upon any vacancy, the 
parliament are to nominate others ; seven to 


protector standing, 
dhree sttbetfifcove the- . 
chair dFatate. 
make three reveteneda; 
a second It fhe mi^wi 
lower step, each or 

knowledgcd by*a slight 

head. The amWsldoi/ qf 4he Skates'™ ere 
invited to din^w*tl^hhn‘." f 0fiv«r sate aloffe 
cm one side of tl^e table ; they, with some 
lords of the council, on the other. 

April 5. Peace signed by the States am- 
bassadors ; and obtained by promising to 
make nljL damages good that were sustain- 
ed by the English for nearly thirty years 
past. They consented to strike the flag to 
the English ships, to pay 300,000/. for the 
affair at Arabuyna, and to deriver up the 
island of Poleran in the East Indies. The 


vinces of Holland and Zealand lost 1500 
ships, that were taken by the English. 

12. An ordinance by the protector, with 
he a quorum. A yearly revenue to be raised, j advice of hij* council, for uniting Scotland 
for maintaining 10,000 horse and 20,000 j into one commonwealth with England. • 


maintaining 
foot, and a good fleet at sea. 


The office ! May. General Monk, who had been dc- 


of lord-protector to be elective, and not ! corated with a gold chairuby the protector, 
hereditary. The election to be by the coun- ! returned to his command in Scotland, and 
cii, immediately after the protector’s death, j was magnificently entertained at Edm- 


ond only the royal family disabled to be 
elected. The g»«at officers to be chosen by 
consent ot parliament, and in the intervals 
of parliament, by the council. All denomi- 
nations of Christians to be tolerated but the 
disciples of popery and episcopacy. The 
same day a proclamation was published by 
the council, requiring all persons to con- ] 
form and submit themselves to the govern- 
ment thus established ; and the protector 
was proclaimed, all ovtu England, with the 
same solemnity as the kings of England 
were heretofore. 

Iti54. Feb . 8. The protector being in- 
vited to au entertainment in the city, 
went in regal state* The city companies 
were placed on each side in hII their 
pageantry, from Temple- bar to Cheap side. 
The lord-mayor and aldennoa met him at 
Temple-bar, on horseback, in their scarlet 
gowns; and V) uer, the lord-mayor, hav- 
ing delivered the protector the sword, and 
received it again, carried it bareheaded be- 
fore his highness to Grocers' hall. The pro- 
tector at this entertainment knighted Vyner. 
Mar, 4, The Dutch ambassadors having 


audience of the protector in the banquet* of London, of whom he had 

l.!« 4 V. ... nil -A . 


ling-house, acquainted him that all the 
provinces had consented to the articles of 
peace, and desired a cessation of arms. 

27. Monsieur Bordeaux, ambassador 
from the French king to Cromwell, made 
his public entry, and on the 29th had his 
audience at the banquettiug-room, White- 
hall* . Ambassadors were received by the 


burgh. 

30. Christina, queen of Sweden, resigns 
the crown in the twenty-seventh year of 
her age. 

Jane 23. Southworth, a catholic clergy- 
man, 72 years of age, executed. On the 
scaff old he reproached his persecutors with 
their inconsistency in taking up arms for 
libel ty of conscience, yet shedding the 
blood of one who happened to differ with 
them in religious opmimP. ^ 

July f». Mr. Vowel and colonel Gerard 
condemned for high treason, in conspiring 
the death of tig? protector. Vowel was 
hanged at the Mewk-gate, and Gerard be- 
headed on Tower-hill, July 10. The same 
day Don Pantaloon Sa, the Spanish am- 
bassador's brother, who bad quarrelled with 
Gerard, and killed another gentlomdn he 
took for him, was beheaded on Tower-hill. 

1 9, General Middleton, who commanded 
for Charles II, in Scotland, is routed by 
Morgan. 

Aug. The Portuguese ambassiu] 
down to Gravesend, in order to 


Portugal, was arrested by somj /merchants 



t going 
bark tor 


rowed great 
proceed mg 


sums of money, and prevent 
on his jsuyage, / 

Sept. King CharleSy/finding his resi- 
dence in the French eoWrt unacceptable, an 
account of the treaty Xetwcen that crown 
and Cromwell, removed from thence the be- 
ginning of June last ; and having spent 
some tune with hir sister, the princess of 
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Orange, at Als la Chapelle, He about this I 
time came fck little court to Cologne* 
mbste he $$$$&' about two years and a 
half. 'i 

tiding Sunday, the parliament of 
thli ti^aa Mugdoms met, Olid, after hearing 
a warasdfc in the abbey, attended the pro* 
tector VfO the painted chamber, where he 
made a short speech to thgm, and direct* 
l¥d them to go to (heir house, and adjourn 
themselves to the next day. 

4- Cromwell came to Westminster- ab- 
bey in royal state, and having heard a ser- 
mon, went to (he painted chamber, where 
Keating himself, and the membenr sitting 
uncovered upon benches, he p;u off his hat, 
and made them a long speech, principally 
to show the%dvantages the m*'vH hud al- 
ready reaped from his administration, and 
• denounced those religious and political 
levellers who would destroy liberty, pro- 
perty, law, and religion, to introduce their 
visionary schemes. The^mcmbers being re- 
tired to their house, •chose Lenthall their 
speaker, who had been speaker of the long 
parliament. 

12. Great debates happening in the 
house, as to the legality ot the present par- 
liament and the ** instrument” of govern- 
ment, the protector cauae to the pamted 
dbamher, and sent for the members, and 
severely reprehended their presumption ; 
after which he placed a guard at the door 
of the house, and would suffer none to 
enter who would not subscribe a recogni- 
tion, “ That he would be true and faithful 
to the K*rd-protector ; and that he would 
not propose or give consent to ultei the gv>- 
vermuent, as it is settled in one single per- 
son amt a parliament.'’ Whereupon 130 ot 
the jnembers signed it the first day, and 
more of the members afterwards, to the 
nusabei of 300. Bradshaw, Harrison, 
Hauler ig, and other reput^teans infused to 
sign it. The house endeavoured to explain 
» away the force of the recognition, and re- 
solved, “ TDat it did not extend to the whole 
42 articles contained m the instrument of 
government, but only to thut which de- 
clared the government to be in a single 
person and successive pailiainents.” 

19. Fleetwood, who had married I re- 
ton's widow (Cromwell’s daughter j, was 
made governor of Ireland, and (wo years 
after was^ succeeded by Henry Cromwell, 
son of the protector. 

29. Cromwell having taken a fancy to 
drive his own carriage, is thrown on the* 1 
pole, and his life in jeopardy, pistol, 
which he had concealed on his person, went 
off during the accident. 

Ot/. 19. A grand debate in the house 
whether the protectorship should lie electi ve 
or hereditary, and lhe\affirmative carried by 
a majority of 200 to Otk 


The kirk of Scotland refused to observe 
the fast-day ordered by tire protector, it 
being their principle, a N&to retotve my 
direction* for the keeping fmU from the 
civil magistrate.™ , 

The parliament voted Cromwell to be 
lord.protector duringlife. 

Oct. 24. Voted, M That no law should be 
altered or repealed, or new laws made, or any 
tax imposed, nut by assent of parliament. 

27. Voted, u That a rmw parliament 
should be assembled every third year, hut 
not to sit above six months, unless prolong- 
ed by act of parliament.” 

30. That learned antiquary, Mr. John 
Sehlen, died. 

Nov. 17. Cromwell's mother died, and 
was buried in Westminster-abbey ; she was 
daughter of sir Richard Stewart. 

30. The house inquires into the theolo- 
gical opinions of John Biddle, who may be 
*t v led the father of the English Unitarians. 
The presbyterians in the commons ordered 
his books to be burnt : next year the same 
party prosecuted him for blasphemy, as a ca- 
pital offence. The dissolution saved his life, 
and Cromwell sent him to the castle of St. 
Mary, in Sc illy, where he allowed him a 
pension of 100 crow ns for his support. He 
died in Newgate, in 1602. 

Dec. Vote for choosing successive 
protectors. Voted, “ That Whitehall, St. 
James’s, the Mews, Somerset-house, Green- 
wich, 1 lampion -court, and the manor of 
York In 1 kept unsold for the protector’s Use,” 

Voted, that 200,000/. a year shall he set- 
tled ou the protector and his successors. 
According to a statement of a nub-commit** 
tee of the commons, the following was the 
amount of the revenue of the three king- 


doms : — • 

Excise and customs in England . 
Excise and customs in Scotland . 
Excise and customs in Ireland • 
Monthly assessments in England 
Monthly assessments m Ireland . 
Monthly assessments in Scotland 
Ciown revenue in Guernsiy and 
J erscy .... 
Crown ;evcaue in Scotland 
Estates of papists and delinquent s 
in England 

Estates of papists and delinquents 
ui Scotland • . . 

Rent of houses belonging to the 

crown «... 
Post-office .... 
Exchequer revenue . . • 

Probate of wills • 

Coinage of tin . * . . 

Wine licences . * 

Forest of Dean • . 

Fines on alienation . 


£ 

86,000 

10,01)0 

20,000 

7/0,000 

06,000 

90.000 

2,000 

9,000 

60.000 

30 000 

1/2'u) 
lit 000 
20,090 

10.900 
2,009 

10.000 

4.000 

20.900 


£.1,200,600 
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1655. Jan* 23* Parliament not answering 
the protector’* Expectations, he dissolved 
them, after they had sat barely five lunar 
months, according to one of the articles in 
his instrument of government. 

Mar, II. Sir J oseph W agstaffe, colonel 
Penruddock, and others, assembled about 
200 horse, and proclaimed the king at Sa- 
lisbury ; they took Cromwell's judges and 
sheriff prisoners, who held the assize there ; 
hut they were soon suppressed. Wagstaffe 
escaped beyond sea ; Penruddock was con- 
demned and executed at Exeter, May 16, 
1655 ; as were several other gentlemen there, 
at Salisbury, and other places ; and many 
more sold to tlie West Indies for slaves. 

14, The quarterly expenses of the pro- 
tector’s family amounted to 35,000/. 

Manning, who betiajed the king at Co- 
logne, and was the occasion of the ruin of 
mauy of the royalists, by the intelligence 
he sent to ( roniwell, w as shot in formally. 

31, Dr, James Usher, aichlushop of 
Armagh, and primate of Ireland, died, and 
was buried at Cromwell’s charge, in VVest- 
minsler-abbey. the 1 7th of April. 

Aprtt 3. An ordinance of the protector's, 
for better regulating the jurisdiction of the 
court of chaneen , commanded to be put in 
execution; and the 6th of June following, 
Whiteloek and VViddrington, two of the 
commisvioncrs of the broad seal, were fornod 
out for not obeying it, ami the seal was com- 
mitted to colonel Fiennes and major Lisle. 

A Dutch caricature represents the ser- 
vility with which the courts of France and 
Spain had sought the alliance of the pro- 
tector: the .Spams h ambassador approach- 
ing, m humble posture, the lord-protector, 
to juTtorin a must degrading office ; while 
the French ambassador, eagerly pulling 
him back, says, ** Give place, sir, — that ho- 
nour belongs to my master.” 

An ordinance by Ciom well's sole autho- 
rity, whereby a, 1 v*ith estates above 100/. 
a year, that had borne arms for the king, 
or declared themselves in his interest, were 
to pay a tenth part of theii property to sup. 
port the charge of the commonwealth, 
without regard to former compositions, or of 
auy articles upon which they surrendered. 

Ayr. 13. Admiral Penn and Venables ar- 
rived at St, Domingo, but were unsuccess- 
ful there. They next set sail for the island 
of Jamaica, which they took from the 
Spaniards, the 3rd of May, and the English 
have remained in possession of it since. 
Admiral Blake about the same time bat- 
tered Tunis, destroyed nine ships in the 
harbour, and compelled the Tunisians to 
release the English captives. 

Sept. Penn and Venables returned from 
America, and were both; for ill conduct, 
sent to the Tower. 

Vane, who had been living in retirement 


finee the usurpation of Cromwell, put forth 
some able pamphlets, and the protector* 
unable to conciliate the republican party, 
which he had abandoned, summoned four 
of their leaders, Bradshaw, Ludlow, Van®, 
and Rich, to appear before the council 
(Cont. Mac. Hist, vi., 27 5). The result was, 
that Bradshaw was removed from the chiei- 
justiceship of Chester, V aim committed to 
Carisbrooke-castle, Ludlow discharged o» 
bail, aud Rich imprisoned at. Windsor. 
Harrison, the anabaptist, who had at first 
assisted Cromwell in his ambitious objects 
from gtHly motives, but deserted him when 
he found he bad no intention of establish- 
ing the kingdom of Christ, wa* confined m 
Pendennfe-casile in Cornwall. m Lord Wil- 
loughby and other royulists were committed 
to the Tower, 

The protector ordered a last., and a ad- 
lection for the persecuted protestants in 
Piedmont. % - 

Oct. Order of count! 1 against, publishing 
auy newspaper without leave of the secre- 
tary of state ; and another order against 
publishing unlicensed bonks and pamph- 
lets. The protector divided England atd 
Wales into twelve districts, and in every 
district placed a major-general, who hail 
not hnly an absolute command of the force# 
in his division, but a very great power in 
civil causes. These generals had all the 
authority which was before divided among 
com mb tee-men, justices of the peace, and 
other officers. They committed all suspected 
persons, levied monies, sequestered those who 
refused to pay. and hnd power to list horse 
and foot upon occasion, anil from them 
lay no appeal but to the protector himself* 

24. Articles of peace between England 
and France signed, and proclaimed on* the 
28th of November. By this treaty it *as 
agreed that Cit^nweU should send 6600 
men to the assistai/te of the French in the 
Netherlands, against the Spaniards : that 
Dunkirk and Jlardyke should ifo invested 
by their united forces, and when taken, put 
into the hands of the English.; and that 
neither king Charles or the princes his 
brothers, should be suffered to reside in 
Fiance. Cromwell would not suffer the 
French king to call himself king of France 
in this treaty, and obliged him to set his 
name after his own, as protector both oi 
France and England. 

9 Aw. 2. A committee was appointed for 
promoting and encouraging trade aud com- 
merce.^ 

Dee. Instructions to the major-generals 
to take seemity of all those who had toon 
in arms for the king, for their peaceable 
demeanour and obedience to the protector's 
government 

1 630. Feb. 16. Spain declared war against 
England. 

P2 4 
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April. A qttftker in Colchester starve^ lifeguard, to kill the protector ; hut Syn* 
himself to death upon presumption that he dercombe was betrayed by his confederates, 
could f&oMoriy days. and condemned to die; the judges declar- 

Sept, fwveral Spanish g&Ueons were de- ing it to be treason t«y the common Jaw, to 
strayed by the English fleet near Cadis, conspire the death of any chief magistrate, 
and one m them was taken with a prodi- whether king or protector, 
gient treasure on hoard, amounting to two Afar. A rising of the fifth-monarchy 
millions of dollars. men, who sought to establish Christ's king- 

17. Cromwell's third parliament met, to dom, and make the Bible the law of the 
whom he made a speech in the painted land. Venner, a wine-cooper, was the chief 
chamber, but he suffered none to enter the conspirator. A few arrests were the only 
house who were not approved by his coun- result. 

dl, and had obtained a certificate to that 23. Treaty of alliance, between England 
effect. A motion was made by oifl* Pack, and France, against Spain, 
an alderman of London, to invest Crom- Apr. 13. A committee of parliament of- 
well with the title of king, wjueh was fered their reasous to the protector for his 
seconded by* a great man) memoirs, some accepting the title of king. YVhitelock, a 
of them his known enemies, and opj>osed wily lawyer, urged that the title of king 
by some of his intimate friends ; however, was not only by an original common con- 
it was earned by a majority, that the crown sent, but that the law fitted thereto ; and 
should Ire ottered to the protector. Sir T. that a new title must have a new coustitu- 
Widdrington was cho^pn speaker. One tion to make the laws relate unto it ; and. 
hundred members were refused admittance that no new constitution could be so firm 
into the house, refusing to sign the engage- as the restitution of the old one would pro- 
men t. * bably be. 

Oet, 27. The protector came to the paint- 20. Lambert, Pride, Desborough, Crom- 
ed chamber, and passed an act, that the well’s brother-in-law, and Fleetwood, bis 
passing of bills should not determine the son-in-law, with other officers of the army, 
present parliament. Another for renouncing petitioned against his accepting the title of 
dhd disannulling the pretended title of king, and threatened him if he did. 
Charles Stuart ; and a third for the security Blake attacked the fleet of Spanish gal- 
©f the protector's person, in which it w as leons as they lay under the castles in the 
made high treason to conspire his death. Canaries, and burnt them all. He died on 
A fourth for taking away the court of the 17tfi of August, on his return home, and 
wards; and a fifth for the exportation of was buried, September 4, at Cromwell's ex- 
several of our native commodities. pense, in Henry VII.’s chapel, in grand 

3t. A committee was appointed to ex- style. He was an inflexible republican and 
amine into the blasphemy of James Naylor, sectarian, who had been engaged iu hosti- 
ihe quaker, who personated Jesus Christ at lities, by sea or laud, since the coromeuce- 
Brisiol and other places. meut ot the civil war. Blake, in his early 

XfeC. 8. Resolved, that James Naylor is days, had stood candidate for a fellowship 
guiky of horrid blasphemy, and that he is at Oxford, but (Brodie, Brii. Emp. tv. 317) 
a grand impostor, and a ifl'eat seducer of lost it from lowness of stature, 
the people. * May 8 . The protector having weighed 

i* 17. The speaker pronounced judgment the consequences of taking the regal title, 
against Naylor, that he befc whipped and commanded the parliament to attend him 
pi Honed, and his tongue bored through in the banqueting-room, where he made 
with a hot iron. Naylor had been dis- them a speech, concluding, “ That he could 
charged from the army as invalid, and not, with a good conscience, accept the go- 
parliament would have acted more rredita- vernment under the title of king." 
bly by sending him to a lunatic asylum, 25'. Parliament waited upon Cromwell 
than spending their time in devising cruel with another petition, desiring him to exe- 
punishments. cute the office of chief magistrate of the 

Cromwell, desirous of increasing the po- three kingdoms, under the title of lord pro- 
pitiation and prosperity of the West India tector; in this new instrument they eu- 
colontes, Ordered all tamales of disorderly, larged the powers he had assumed to him- 
lives to ho arrested and shipped for Barba- self in his first instrument of government ; 
does. He bad on a former occasion, for si- they empowered him to nominate his sue- 
mikr purposes (Ling. HiBt., xi. 260), fotci- cessor, to create a second legislative cham- 
bly taken Up 1000 young girls in Ireland, ber, which, to avoid offence to the repub- 
and sent them to Jamaica. beans, was to be styled not the upper, but 

1057. Am; 19. A plot discovered ^gainst ‘‘the other house, and gave him the 
the protector Miles Syndercombe, who annual sum of 1,300,000/. for the support 
bad been cashiered in Scotland, conspired of his government, 
with one Cecil, ami one trodp of Cromwell’s June 26. Cromwell was again inaugn- 
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rated in hill office of protector in Westmin- 
ster-hall. The ceremony being 1 ended, he 
went in state to Westminster-hall gate, 
where he took coach and went to the house, 
and passed several bills. The same day 
the parliament was adjourned to the 20th 
of January. | 

July 30. Dr. William Harvey, who first 
clearly established the circulation of the 
blood, died. 

AW. 11. Cromwell marries his young- 
est daughter Frances to Mr. Rich, a grand- 
child of the earl of Warwick. On the 17th 
his third daughter Mary, was married to 
lord Falcon bridge j the following is the 
style in which the latter event was an- 
nounced in the court gazette of the day : — 
“ Whitehall, Tuesday, November 17. Yes- 
terday afternoon his highness went to 
Hampton-court, and this day the most 
illustrious lady, the lady Mary Cromwell, 
third daughter of his highness the lord pro- 
tector, was there married to the most noble 
lord, the lord Falconbndge, in the presence 
of their highnesses arid many noble per- 
sons.” — Me* r. Polit. Nov. 10. 

Dec. 7. Cromwell sent an agent to the 
duke of Savoy, to negotiate in favour of his 
protestant subject*. 

11. Writs were issued to several per- 
sons, to the number of sixty, to give the»r 
attendance at. Westminster, and compose a 
house of lords. 

25. Cromwell dispersed several congre- 
gations that were met together to com- 
memorate the birth of Jesus Christ. 

The protector’s administration was ex- 
tremely vigilant. Thurloe, his secretary, 
had spies every where. Manning, who had 
access to the royal family, lrad kept a regu- 
lar correspondence with him. Postmasters, 
both at home and abroad, were in his pay • 
carriers were searched or bribed ; secreta- 
ires and clerk* were corrupted. The great- 
est zealots in u»l parties were t&nmionly 
those who conveyed private information to 
him. It is said he expended 00,000/. a- 
year in procuring intelligence. Burnet says 
the royalists were completely entangled m 
his nets, and they could not make the least 
movement without being discovered.^ lie 
could disconcert any project by confining 
the persons who were to be the actors in 
it ; and as he restored them again to liberty, 
his severity passed only for a general sus- 
picion. p 

1658. Jan. 20. The commons met, as 
did also the new-created house of peers, in 
pursuance of their summons from Crom- 
well ; he eeot for the commous up to the 
upper house by the black rod the same 
day, and then made a speech to both 
houses, which he begun in the royal style, 
« My lords, and gentlemen of the home of 
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eommons.’ 1 Then he ordered his lord 
keeper Fiennes to deliver his mind more 
at large ; whereupon Fiennes ma^e a long 
speech, and insisted much upon the adapta- 
tion of the present constitution to the genius 
of the English. The commons re-admit- 
ed their excluded meiuberg, and exclaimed 
agamst the constituting a house of lords, 
and even questioned th& protector's autho- 
rity to summon them. In the lords were 
several gentlemen of ancient families, and 
some of the colonels and officers of the 
army ; but none of the nobility, except lord 
Eure, sft in the house ; the earl Warwick, 
though allied by marriage to Cromwell, 
refused tp sit with colonel Ilewson and 
colonel Fride, the first having been a shoe- 
maker, and the other a drayman. 

Feb. 4. The protector finding the com- 
mons about to unravel ail his schemes, 
came to his house of peers and sent for the 
commons, and afbqf he had made a speech 
sotting forth the plots against his autho- 
rity, and declaring that he would have 
“ kept unde! a wood Hide a flock of sheep, 
rather than undertake such a government, '■ * 
he proceeded to dissolve, pfier sitting four- 
teen days, this his fourth and last parlia- 
ment. 

General Lambert was dismissed from hi* 
preferments because he refused to take the 
new oath of allegiance to the protector 
swgfy, without reierencc to the common- 
wealth. He retired on a pension of 2600/. 
iu lieu of 10/. per diem, which lie had 
before received. Upon Cromwell being 
confirmed in tbe protectorate, he called his 
eldest son Richard to court, and made him 
chancellor of Oxford. 

Mar. 17. A plot of tlw cavaliers against 
Cromwell was discovered j whereupon he 
sent for the lord mayor and aldermen^and 
ordered them ^provide for the defence of 
the city. A pamphlet was published, en- 
titled “ Killing no Murder," generally as- 
cribed to coloqel Titus, but by Mr* Godwin, 
on the authority of Thurloe, to colonel 
Sexby, a stanch republican, who soon after 
died suddenly in the Tower. This pamphlet 
gave Cromwell great uneasiness ; he wore 
armour under liis clothes, carried pistols in 
his pocket, and changed his bed-chamber 
almost every night. Cromwell, afraid to 
trust common juries, erected a high court 
of justice for the trial of the conspirators. 

June 2. Sir Henry Slings by and Or. 
Ilewet were condemned as traitors, and 
behoved the 8ch ; but Mr. Mordaunt, 
another conspirator, was saved by his wife 
bribing the chief witness to abscond, 

17. Dunkirk surrendered to the French, 
and was put into the hands of the English. 

6. Mrs. Claypole, Cromwell's eldest 
daughter, died, of cancer and grief, Iron 
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the death of her son. The protector wa» 
confined with gout at the time, and deeply 
regretted the lose of this his favourite 
daughter* 

lm French, by the assistance of the 
Kngliah) over-ran great part of Flanders, 
taking Winoxburgh, Fumes, Menin, Ouile- 
nard, and Ypres, # 

Aug, 12. Cromwell being taken ill of a 
few at Hampton- court, returned to White- 
hall, where he died Sept. 3, in the 60th year 
of his age, having held the title of protector 
four years, eight months, and eighteen 
days. It was the anniversary of mis two 
greatest victories, Dunbar and Worcester ; ! 
ami on the same day happened £he great- 
est storm ofiwiud that evei whs khown. It 
is doubtful whether he appointed his son 
Richard liis successor. When one of his 
physicians expressed some apprehensions 
of danger, from the intermission of his 
pulse, he answered, God^assiired him of his 
recovery ; for his chaplains who were dis- 
persed in several parts of the palace to pray 
for his recovery, all of them brought him' 
this answer of their prayers, he shall re- 
cover. But finding his dissolution ap- 
proaching, he inquired of his chaplains, 
whether a man could fall from grace v To 
Which* being answered, he could not, he 
replied, i; I am safe, for I am sure I was 
once in a state of grace.” 

Hfyt, 4. Richard Cromwell, the late 
protector's eldest son, was proclaimed lord 
protector. He received the compliments of 
condolence and congratulation from the 
foreign ministers, from the army and navy, 
from 100 congregations and churches, and 
from counties, cities, and boroughs, with 
promises of adhertoig to his highness with 
theirlives and fortunes against all opposors. 

Get. 14. Fleetwood made lieutenant- 
general of the forces, in qpftnpliance with 
the petition of the officeft*. 

* jVW. 23. The late protector was buried 
with great |»omp in Henry VJIfh's chapel, 
in Westminster abbey, after lying in state 
in Somerset house, at the cxpeuce of 
6U,00Q/. The charge for black cloth only 
was 6,920/. The coffin containing the 
body of Cromwell, had been privately de- 
posited some time before in Westminster 
abbey, and it was only to bis effigy these 
costly honours were now paid. 

1659, Jan* 27. Richard met parlia- 
ment, and ‘made a speech to both houses, 
after which commissioner Fiennes made 
another. * Mr. Chaloner Chute was tfciosen 
speaker of the commons. This parliament 
had been elected according to the ancient 
system of election : it divided into three 
distinct parties J~*I. Protectorists ; about 
one half the members, consisting of Scotch 
and Irish representatives, named by the 


executive, and of actual and expectant 
placemen, mostly lawyers, to the number of 
170. 2. Republicans, who did not amount 
to fifty ; but in that number were Brad* 
shaw, Haste rig, Vane, Ludlow, Okey, 
Scot, Weaver, and Waleot, whose energy, 
eloquence, and ability were pre-eminent, 
Fairfax, who had again appeared on the 
stage, also ranked in their number, though 
a concealed royalist. 3. About 100 mode* 
rates, waiters on providence, and masked 
Stuartites. 

Man 28. The commons resolved to trans- 
act business with the other house. In the 
examination of accounts, the annual income 
of the three kingdoms came to 1,848,717/. 
and the yearly ox pence to 2/201,540/. and 
to maintain the conquest of Scotland cost 
yearly 163,61 1)/. Complaints were made 
of royalists having been sold for slaves in 
the West Indies. 

Apr . 6. Fleetwood and Desborougli, who 
‘headed the Wallingford-house party, con- 
sisting of republican commoners, and a 
section of the army, demand of the protec- 
tor the dissolution of parliament. 

22. Parliament dissolved by proclama- 
tion ; utter which Richard withdrew to 
Ilarnpton-eourt* and Jus authority ceased, 
though the government continued in his 
name. 

May 6. Fleetwood and the general offi- 
cers published a declaration, inviting the 
mem be is of the long parliament to return 
to their seats, and re-establish in its inte- 
grity the ‘good old cause/ 

7. Lenthall the speaker, and several of 
the members of the long parliament, met 
in the house of commons to the number of 
about forty-one*, but Prynne and other of 
the prcsbyteil&n members who wore ex- 
cluded in the year 1648, attempting to 
enter with them, they were stopt. They 
published a declaration, setting torth their 
intention! to preserve liberty, property, 
and magistracy, without a “ single person, 
kingship, or house of peers and com- 
manded that all writs, patents, ffet\ should 
mu again in the name of the keepers of 
the liberties of England. 

21. Treaty of the Hague between Eng- 
land, France, aud Holland, to maintain the 
equilibrium of the north. 

25, Richard made his submission to 
parliament, when they made provision for 
jus debts and support, and ordered him to 
quit Whitehall in six days. After the res- 
toration, tie went to France, and continued 
some years in obscurity in Paris ; but upon 
the rumour of a war between France and 
England, he removed to Geneva. Some 
years before Charles II. died, he returned 
to England, and died at Cheshunt in 
Hertfordshire. 
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June 8. A statement of the public debts 
Waft presented to the house by colonel 
Downes, from the committee of inspection, 
whereby it appeared that there was owing 
to the £, 

Land forces of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, to the 20th of 
June 1659 .... 600,944 
To the nary • 692,6-40 

That the growing charge to the 
1st Dec. 1659, for the land forces 
amounted to 447,236 

And for the navy « . . 607,645 

Making in all . £2,348,466 

June 22. Letters arrived of Ilenty Crom- 
well's submission to the government : lie 
was then lord -lieutenant of Ireland. 

Aug, 1, Charles II. removed from Brus- 
sels to Calais, to be ready, if occasion offer- 
ed, to come over. 

A general insurrection organized by the 
old club of royalists in London, called ‘ The 
sealed knot ;* it was discovered by sir 
Richard Willis, who had long been the 
paid spy of Cromwell among the loyalists, 
and still gave intelligence; most of the 
leaders were taken ami committed to pri- 
son : only sir t u^rge^Booth and mi Tho- 
mas Middleton assembled about .SO 00 men 
mid took possession of Chester on the 19th. 
These Lumbert. engaged near N.u.ruub.1 
and routed them, and *ir George va*. alk:- | 
wards taken prisoner at Newport I\iguH, i 
in a woman \ habit, on the 23rd. ! 

Oct, 5. Desborough presents a threat- ; 
ening petition to parliament from the coun- ' 
cil of* officers. 


Greeted, which they declared should fey 
without a single person, kingship or lords. 

Oct, 29. Letters arrived that Monk wiift 
dissatisfied with the proceedings of the 
army, and that he had secured Berwick. 

31. Serjeant Bradshaw, the president 
of the high court of justice that condemn- 
ed the king, diyl of a quart au ague, which 
had held him a year. 1\. few day# before, 
in parliament, he boldly protested *gum»t 
the recent military usurpation ; and in his 
last moments affirmed, that were he again 
to sit in judgment upon Charles I. ho 
would ^te as he had done. 

jVrtv. L The committee of safety consti- 
tuted Whitelock keeper of the great seal. 

2. Letters arrived from Edinburgh, tint 
Monk and raauy of the officers had de- 
clared for the parliament against the officers 
of the army of England ; and that Monk 
had imprisoned some of hi# office*#, and 
turned out others, that did not agree with 
him. * 

f». Commissions were issued by t he com- 
mittee of safety for raising forces, aftd 
gem ral Lambert rimrchedwiorthward. 

It*. Letters were sent train the fleet, and 
from fhe offici rs in Ireland to Monk, pro- 
I poking an accommodation between him and 
J the army of England. 

I 1 i. Three commissioners arrived at Lon- 
f (I, .n iiom Monk, to treat with commission- 
ei s from the committee of safety# * 

17. Letters arrived, that genera) Monk 
had summoned a convention m Scotland, 
and told them, he. had a call horn God and 
man to march uito England, to sett let ho 
pt.u-o there ; he required them to suppress 
| all insurrections m hia absence, and tie- 


12. Parliament, after tbr5e days' debate j raanded money for hia Woops, which Jhey 
on the army’s petition, deprives of their promised to levy. 

commissions Lambert, Desborough, and IS. Monk encamped at Coldstream near 
other officers, for their violence, which oc- Berwick, where continued about a mouth, 
casiuncd a mu’inv amount tin* soldiers. Lambert icmainedVith Ins forces. consist- 

13. Lainbt.t with the military* met the mg of at>out 12,000 men, at Newcastle, 

speaker going to parliament with his life- 24. The govtrnor of Portsmouth declared 
guard#, dismounted the officer that com- for the parliament. The committee of 
inanded them, and turned the speaker safety sent and blocked up the town, but 
back with hi# guards. He deposed the the soldiers deserted and were received into 
parliament again, and with his officers the town. Vice-admiral Lawson outvied 
assumed soveieign jwwer, the Thames to support the Parliament. 

14. The officer# of the army appointed Dcsbo rough’s regiment also declared fur 
Fleetwood their general. Alter a lapse the parliament. 

of ten days, anew council was formed to l)ev. 24. The authority of the committee 
carry op the government, consisting of of safety expired, and the famous long pa r- 
Larnbert, Fleetwood, Deslwrough, Berry, niliamcnt resumed the government. (Uncivil 
Vane, Whitelock, Sydenham, Harrington, Fairfax declared for a free parliament, and 
Salway, and Wanton. was jo'hed by great numbers of gentlemen 

26. The officer# constituted a council on Marston-moor ; whereupon Lambert’s 
of twenty-three men, most of them general forces at Newcastle deserted him. and join- 
Officers, to take upon them the government, ed Fairfax, who took possession ol lurk, 
and these they called a committee of and opened a correspondence with Monk, 
safety, requiring all people to obey them, 1660. Jan. 1 . Being Sunday, Monk 
till another form of government should be passed over the Tweed, and marched into 
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England, with four regiments of horse, an j 
six of foot* Ho received a letter from the 
parliament to atop his journey, but paid no 
regard to it. 

Jon* $, Lambert, sir Henry Vane, and 
several others of the committee of safety, 
were confined by the parliament. Monk 
ltf|yiftnced to York with his army, where he 
was entertained b^lord Fairfax, who with 
4he gentry of Yorkshire addressed him to 
procure a free parliament* 

16. Scot and Robinson, the republican 
commissioners from the parliament, met 
Monkat Leicester, and discouragecPthe ad- 
dresses made to him for a free parliament. 

Feb. L An order for the solders in and 
about London to march out, and make room 
for Monk’s soldiers, as he required in his 
letters from St. Alban’s, dated the 28th of 
January. 

4. Monk marched into London, and 
took up his quarters in Whitehall, Monk’s 
army consisted of near 6000 men, and the j _ 

parliament’s regiments in London of 1 0,000 j forces in England, Scotland and In 
horse and foot* * | 22. Monk still protested he would oppose 

<i. Monk wa« introduced into the par- j to the utmost the setting up of Charles 
liament-house, inhere he made a speech, ; Stuart, a single person, or a house of peers, 
and among other things desired they would i Mar. 5. Order for printing and setting 
he careful that neither the cavalier nor faua- j up in churches thja^ solemn league and 


Feb. 11. Monk, by the remonstrances el 
his friends, came to know his error, embroil* 
iug himself with the city, and resolved to 
repair it; he mettled with his troops into 
the city, and wrote to the parliament com- 
plaining of and reproaching their unsettled 
conduct. Parliament sent deputies to Monk 
to satisfy him, but without success. 

12. Monk drew up his forces in Fine- 
bury fields, excused what he had done by 
order of the parliament, dined with the lord 
mayor, held a consultation with him and 
the court of aldermen, and declared for a 
free parliament ; which occasioned a gene- 
ral joy, and rumps were burnt in bonfires, 
from one end of the town to the other, and 
the king’s health publicly drank. 

20. Monk made the secluded members, 
before their admission, sign articles in 
favour of the army, and to dissolve the 
present parliament. 

21. The secluded members took their 
places, and voted Monk to be general of the 

‘ Ireland. 


V 


covenant. 

6. Lambert was ipommitted to the Tower 
by the rouucd of state. 

11). Letters from admiral Lawson, that 
he and the officers of the fleet wotrld sub- 


tle parly have a share in the civil or military 
power ; but desired that the preabyterian 
members, forcibly secluded in 1648, might 
remitted without any previous oath or 
engagement. Petitions were presented to 
t T&lore the secluded members. The so ; mit to the determination of the parliament 
deluded members, to the number of four- j and of Monk. An act passed tor putting 
i 8&}i&, attending Monk at Whitehall, he the militia into the hands of persona of 
told them, that the settlement ot the nation , quality ; but by it every officer was to 
lay^n their hands ; and took leave to re- declare, that the war* undertaken by the 
present, that the Vld foundations were so j parliament agakist the late king, was just 
broken that they could not be restored, but . and lawful. The engagement to be true 
upoa the ruin of the nation: that it was j and faithful to the commonwealth, without 
the interest of London to j^ve a common- j a king or a house of lords, repealed, and 
wealth, the only government capable of j orders for taking it expunged. 

% making her the mart for the trade oi Chris- 1 16. An act passed for dissolving the 

tendum ; arid that he thought a moderate, j parliament, after it had continued in several 
toot a rigid, presbyterian government most ; forms nineteen years, four months, and 
acceptable in church affiurs, recommend- j thirteen days, with a proviso not to infringe 
ing to them a supply for’ the army, the dis- j the rights of the house of peers ; the com- 
solving themselves, and summoning a new ! rnuns then broke up, to attend their private 
parliament. 1 affairs, and make interest to lie re-elected ; 

7* The common council of the city of j having first constituted a council of state, 
Lom&n met, und refused to pay the assess- , consisting of thirty-one persona, among 
meat levied by parliament. ! whom were general Monk, Arthur Aunes- 

9. Parliament commanded Monk to de- i ley the president, lord Fairfax, and sir 


stroy the gates of the city, and pull up 
their posts and chains, suspecting them to 
be in the king’s interest : whiclto Monk 
executed, and took up new quarteis. Praise- 
God Barebone presented a petition, that 
the members, and every person holding a 
.public office should take oath to abjure 
Charles Stuart, and government by a single 
‘ son. 


Anthony Ashley Cooper. 

1 7. The council of state took upon them 
the administration of the government, and 
issued several proclamations for preserva- 
tion of the public peace, &e. 

April Sir John Grenville, having 
brought a letter from Charles II. to gene- 
ral Monk, returned to Brussels the begin- 
ning of this month, with a satisfactory 
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answer, Tho general, when he had read 
the king’* letter, assured air John, that hie 
heart had ever been faithful to the king) 
but that he had not beejgjn circumstance* 
to do him any considerable service till 
then. That he was not only ready to obey 
his majesty’s commands, but to sacrifice 
all for his service. This was communicated 
verbally, Monk being too wary to commit 
anything to paper. Monk cashiered several 
officers, and substituted others more faith- 
ful in their places, 

Apr. 4. The king removed from Brussels 
to Breda, from whence he sent letters to the 
parliament, the general, &c>, with a vague 
declaration of the terms on which he would 
accede to the sovereignty. 

9. General Lambert having made his 
escape out of the Tower, a proclamation 
was published for apprehending him, In- 
goldsby, formerly a regicide, but now a 
royalist, being sent with a detachment, 
took him prisoner near Davuntry, without 
striking a stroke ; together with colonels 
Cobbet, Creed, Okey, Axtel, and other*. 

25. The convention parliament met at 
Westminster -abbey, and alter nermoii went 
to their respective houses : the earl of 
Manchester was chosen speaker of the lords, 
and sir Harbohle Grjflbtone, u presbyterian, 
of the comm. m. Thtyelectiims had gone 
generally in favour of the presbyterian and 
moderate party ; the republicans were 
mostly shunned. 

May 1. Sir John Grenville delivered the 
king's letters aud declaration to the two 
houses, to general Mouk, and admiral Law- 
son, which were read m parliament ; where- 
upon they voted that the government ought 
to be by King, lords, and commons ; aud the 
commons voted 50,0004 for his majesty’s 
present occasions). Attempts were made 
by sir Matthew Hale, the eminent chief- 
justice, and by Pry one, to impose limita- 
tions on the i »v«l power, prior to king’s 
accession, but they were stifled by the per- 
fidy or selfishness of Monk, who for his 
own ends sought to introduce the king in 
full possession of all tho tyrannical prero- 
gatives claimed by Charles I. 

3. The city of London and the Fleet 
declared for Charles. 

5. Easier term adjourned. 

7. The king’s statue was set up again 
in Guildhall, aud the commonwealth’s arms 
taken down. 

8» The king was solemnly proclaimed^ 
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ft which both houses assisted, in f -Hnn 
and Westminster. k 

May 10. A day of thanksgiving was ob- 
served in London, and the common prayer 
read before the lords. J 

14. The king was proclaimed in Ireland. 

A committee of six lords and twelve com- 
moners attended the king at the Hague, 
with an invitation to lyturu and take the 
government of the kingdoms, and presented 
the king with the 50,0004 that had been 
voted him ; the duke of York with 10,0004, 
and the duke of Gloucester with 50004 
A deputation of the city of London at- 
tended Charles at the same time, with 
assurances of their duty and affection, and 
a present*of 10,0004 and 100fl|f. to each of 
his brothers. W hereupon the king knighted 
all tiie citizens that came on this errand. 

23. Charles left the Hague, and arrived 
at Dover tlie 25th, where he was met by 
Monk at the head of a numerous body of 
nobility and gentrj. 

29. Being the king’s birth-day, he made 
| a triumphant entry into the city of London 
and came to Whitehall. The same night 
Charles is said to have* taken Barbara 
Villicrs, afterwards duch&s of Portsmouth, 
frum her husband. He had abandoned his 
mistress, Lucy Walters, mother of tb$duk£ 
of Monmouth, to poverty and neglect. 

ISSUE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. * 

Richard, who succeeded him iu thespi^v * 
tectorate. He died in 1712, aged 86, and i- 
Ins remains were deposited iu the cha%dt|lk 
of Ilursley church. ^ 

Henry, lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
died in 1674. 

Bridget, married first to lreton, alter* 
ward* to Fleetwood. * 

Elizabeth, married to John Clafliole, 
esq., of Northamptonshire. 9 

Mary, marrard to lord Fauconberg. 
Frances, marawl first to a grandson of 
lord Warwick, and afterwards to sir Johu j 
Russel of Cambridgeshire. * 

Two natural children have been as- 
cribed to Oliver, namely, general Toiio- 
mache, by lady Dysert afterwards duchess 
of Lauderdale, And Dr. Millington, by Mrs. 
Lambert, 

The late representative of the protec- 
toral house was Oliver Cromwell esq. the 
great-grandson of Henry Cromwell, and 
who long practised as a solicitor in JEssea- 
street, Strand. He died at Cheshuut-parh, 
Hertfordshire, May 31, 1821. 
f 


REVENUES OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Abstract of the Monty raised w England, front Nov. 3, 1640, to Nov. 5, 1659. 
Sine. Hist, Rev. pi, 1. 176, 

& 

Six subsidies at 50,0004 each . . . 300,000 

Poll money and assessments to disband the Scotch and English armies * 000, 0Oj| 
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5 against malignant# 


tlojM for the support of the good cause against 1 
Ditto ; ditto for the relief of the Irish Protestants . 

Land-tax or various assessments for the maintenance of the army 
Excise for 18 years at 500,0004 per annum • • 

Tonnage and poundage for 19 years at 400.0004 a year • 

Doty on coals . . • 

Ditty on currants • 

Bdsiage of letters ** n * • 

Weekly meal for six years . • • • 

Compositions for court of wards and other feudal services • 

Wine licences • • • • 

Vintner’s delinquency . • • • 

Incomes of offices sequestered for tfce public service for fifteen years 
Sequestration of the lands of bishops, deans, and inferior clergy for four years 
Tenths of all the clergy and othej exactions from the church . 

Bishops’ lairds sold at ten years' purchase 
Dean and chapter lands at* ten years’ purchase 
Rectory and glebe lands at twelve years’ purchase . 

Fee farm rents for twelve } ears . • 

Other rents belonging to the crown and principality of Wales 
Sale of the crown lands ami principality (120,0004 per annum) 

Sale of forest lands a^d nou&es, &c. belonging to the king 
Sequestrations of the estates and compositions with private individuals in 
England . * 

Compositions wi^Ji delinquents in Ireland 
Hale of the estates of delinquents in Ireland 
Ditto of Irish lands 
Ransom of captives 

New River water at eight years’ purchase 


aoo f ooo 

180,000 

32,172,321 

8,000,000 

7.600.000 

850.000 
51,000 

301.000 
608,400 

1.400.000 
312,200 

4,000 

850.000 
3.528,632 
1.600,320 
2,420,224 
1,411,852 
6,203,586 
2,963,176 

376.000 

1 . 200.000 

656.000 


4,564,986 
1 , 000.000 
2,24 >,000 
1,322,500 
102,000 
8,000 


Total . . 83 ,33 1 , 1 98 


From this it appeal's that lh« sums raised by taxes, the sale of church property, crown 
lands, and other revolutionary expedients, averaged, during the nineteen years of the 
commonwealth, 4,385,8504, nearly quad tuple the ordinary revenue of the country, as 
tifst settled at the restoration of Charles 11. 


c CHARLES XL A, D. 1660 to 1685. 

Tub commonwealth abiefly fell from its inability to subject the military 
to the power of the ciYd government. Amidst the anarchy which followed 
“'the death of Oliver Cromwell, internal peace and order could only he re- 
established by acquiescence in the ambition of a new military chieftain of 
corresponding ability, or by the return of the exiled family. Although 
experience has proved a restoration to be mostly unsatisfactoiv, it afforded 
the easiest solution to existing difficulties, and would have been an unmixed 
national benefit, had it been executed with less precipitancy. The Scots, 
aided by the English preshy tcrians, were tin chief instruments in the return 
of Charles II., as they lmd been in the detluuncment of his predecessor. But 
they acted unwisely and without forethought. Either regardless of the 
public liberties, or deceived by the otnsummatc dissimulation of general 
Monk, or carried away by the popular impatience, they admitted the king 
to the full exercise of those dangerous prerogatives that had cost the people 
so arduous a struggle, first to abridge, and then to abolish. It was a 
bequest as fatal to the Stuarts as the poisoned mantle of antiquity, and 
hardly less injurious to the nation. 

The first years of the new reign were occupied in the act of indemnity, 
the disbandment of the army, church affairs, the settlement of the king’s 
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income, and hia marriage with the iAfanta of Portugal ; a discreet and 
virtuous princess, whose character won the esteem, though it failed to 
secure the love, of her faithless husband. In the settlement of ecclesiastical 
affairs, an exclusive system was introduced, chiefly through the high 
churchism of Hyde, lord Clarendon. Not only were prelacy and the par- 
liamentary rights of the bishops restored, which might be expected, but an 
act of uniformity was passed, by the conditions df which nearly all the 
presbyterian clergy were driven to a resignation of their livings. 

A question of great difficulty, was that of restitution. Since the year 
1642, a considerable portion of the landed projierty in each county had 
changed owners. The crown lands, those* of the bishops, deans and 
chapters, and of a few eminent royalists, had, under the authority of the 
commonwealth, been granted away as rewards* or sold to the highest or the 
most favoured bidder. These were now reclaimed ; forcible entries were 
made, and as the revolutionary purchasers were not allowed to pleat! a 
title derived from the late government, the church, the crown, and the dis- 
possessed royalists, re-entered triumphantly on their ancient possessions* 
It was a case of hardship, as many had purchased thfcir estates at the full 
market value of the time. The bishop and chapter lauds had been sold at 
ten years’ purchase, the rector and glebe lands at twelve, and those of the 
crown at thirteen gears’ purchase. It was only to the purchasers of the 
last any indulgence was shown ; the rest were ejected with reckless se- 
verity, and when they alleged the equity of their contracts, it was con-* 
temptuously repltat, that they had taker* * the risk with the benefit/ • - 

It has bee* observed of this reign, that it was signalized by good laws, 
but bad government. The habeas corpus act, by affording a more definite 
guarantee against arbitrary imprisonment, both as to time and place, was a 
valuable addition to personal security. An effort was made to restrain the 
issuing of general warrants of apprehension and seizure ; that is, warrants 
wherein no names are mentioned ; but this abuse continued unchecked till 
the famous judgment of the court of common pleas in 1*764. ft<gne consti- 
tutional points however j)f importance were decided ; as that tUe house of 
lords has no original jurisdiction in civil suits ; that it has no power to Slter 
or originate a bill of supply ; and that an impeachment b\ the commons is 
not abated by a dissolution of parliament. The had now acquired 
the import ai t privilege, first ^)f recording their dissent in the journals of 
the house, and afterwards of inserting the grounds, of it. Instances of the 
former occur at the period of the reformation (Ilal. Const. Hist. li. 50); 
but the latter practice was hardly known before the long parliament. 

Many of the occurrences of Charles's reign are the most unfortunate, and 
some of them the most disgraceful in our annals. The great plague of 
1665 was, in 1666, followed by the no less frightful conflagration of the 
metropolis, and in the next summer, our fleets were compelled to rr.'ire 
before the Dutch, who advanced triumphantly up the Thames, burning and 
destroying with impunity our shippim* in the Medway. $,fter the rciiie- 
meut of Clarendon, a succession of effrupt ministers directed the councils 
of the king. In 1610, he threw himself fcto the hanrfs of five unprin- 
cipled men, collectively denominated the cabal, who supported him in 
every attempt to make himself independent ot parliament. AH <hc worst 
acts of Charles originated in his pecuniary necessities; to meet which he 
resorted to the most scandalous expedients, as the sale of Dunkirk to the 
French, the piratical but unsuccessful attack on the Smyrna fleet of the A 

* Ling. Hist. Eng. xii. 21, Hal. Const, Hist. ii. 420. » 
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Hollanders, and the shutting up of the exchequer, which was a virtual tk • 
tional bankruptcy. In 1669, he entered into negotiations With France, by 
which he became the regular pensioner of Louis XIV. According to a secret 
treaty, it Was stipulated that Charles, on consideration of an annuity, should 
assist the French king in his ambitious designs against the States; and 
secondly, on the first favourable opportunity, should effect a compulsory 
change in the rational religion. Nothing could be more flagitious, or 
a greater betrayal of regal duties. Parliament was equally corrupt with 
the sovereign. * Both sides of the house took foreign bribes. A regular 
practice of paying the members for their votes was introduced, first by Clif- 
ford, and afterwards more s]$tcmalically, from 1673 to 1678, during the 
shuffling and dissembling administration of the carl of I)anby. 

Charles strictly observed |he maxim long imputed to Roman Catholics, 
of not keeping faith with heretics. His whole reign, as respects religion, 
was a gross falsehood. After selling himself to Louis on condition of 
introducing popery, he persecuted it, or connived at its persecution by his 
ministers. He professed himself a protestant all his life, and died, if he 
died of any religious «persuasion, a papist. 

An attention to*the state of religion is indispensable to a correct under- 
standing of the events of this period, Popgry was then, as long subse- 
quently, though with far greater reason, the panic fear of the age. The 
public abandonment of protestantism by the duke of York naturally 
alarmed the community, and originated the great intrigue of altering the 
recession, by substituting, in place of the presumptive heir to the crown, 
the duke of Monmouth. The discovery of a pretended plot to kill the 
king and establish popery, kept up the popular excitement. Notwith- 
standing the infamous characters of Oates and Bcdloc, and the improbable 
nature of their disclosures, they obtained general belief both in and out of 
parliament. The duke of York withdrew to Brussels, and many noblemen 
and others became the innocent victims of the national delusion. The 
commons, however, failed to carry the bill of exclusion, chiefly from the 
pertinaciols resistance of the lords. By their violence, the Whigs frns- 
strafed their purpose; many became apprehensive of a renewal of the 
civiJ war, and the king, dexterously availing himself of a sudden re action 
in public feeling, disj^ed at Oxford the last parliament he ever assembled. 
Tory addresses were obtained, by the aid o£ the gentry and clergy, from 
all parts ^f the kingdom^ and high monarchical principles again came in 
vogue. A dangerous blow' was levelled at the foundation of public liberty 
by new modelling municipal corporations, which enabled the court, not 
only to pack juries for judicial purposes, but to influence the return of 
parliamentary representatives. An unsuccessful attempt, by lord Russel), 
Algernon Sidney, and other determined mettobeTs of the popular party, 
only accelerated the advance to arbitrary government. After the discovery 
of the Rye-house plot, Charles was as absolute as any sovereign in Europe. 

• All that was requisite to complete the old fabric of despotism was the 
re-establishmeffc of the courts of Staf^chamber and High-commUsion, with 
a shorter way to the pockets df the people than through the votes of their 
representatives. These might have been obtained, had not the king’s 
sudden death, subjecting the machinations of tyranny to a less skilful direc- 
tion, arrested the march of absolutism. 

Ihe personal character of Charles was of that palpable kind that hardly 
needs dissection. His wit and licentiousness, his gtuety and good-humour* 
his love of women, indolence, and aversion to serious pursuits, are traits of 
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CHARLES II. Ajlk 1660 to 1685* 

the “ merry monarch,” which have Ifen repeatedly emblazoned. A con- 
firmed voluptuary, he valued things as they ministered to bis sensual en- 

K ent. Without virtue himself, he was careless of it in others ; nor did 
dieve in its existence. Ambition, vanity, avarice, or some other form 
of selfishness, was, in his opinidh, the only spring of human action." 
Hence all were alike to him ; he felt neither sympathy nor hatred ; no 
gratitude to friends, nor resentment against euemieg. Conduct was viewed 
as it regarded himself only. Observing on the torturing cruelties prac- 
tised by the earl of Lauderdale in Scotland, he remarked, u I perceive ihat 
Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad things against the people of Scot- 
land, but I cannot find that he has acted anything contrary to my interest 
Notwithstanding the selfishness and regal ui merits of Charles, he kept up 
his popularity with the multitude, chiefly from that rakish good-nature 
which, with the unrefiective, often wins affection, though it cannot procure 
esteem. It is, however, tin social position, not the deserts, of this profligate 
and heartless sovereign, that has given him a place in history. Posterity 
owes nothing to men who live only for themselves, save forgetfulness, if 
not contempt or execration. 


EVENKS AND OCCURRENCES. 

* 


1660, June 1. The king made a speech 
to both houses, and passed a bill for con- 
stituting the present convention of parlia- 
ment. 

6. A proclamation was issued for the 
regicides to surrender themselves within 
fourteen days, on pain of exception from 
pardon for their estates and lives. Nine- 
teen surrendered, while nineteen others, 
suspecting deceit, kept out of tho way. 

July 5. The king and the dukes of York 
and Gloucester, and great officers of state, 
with both houses of parliament, were mag- 
nificently entertained by the city of London 
at Guildhall. 

6. The practice of touching for the king’s 
evil was resumed this day. It was per- 
formed in tie bauq noting -room, /he king 
striking with both his hands the nefck or 
face of the patients, and the chaplain say- 
ing. u He put his hands upon them, and 
he healed them.” 

Aug. *.3. A proclamation was issued 
against duelling ; and another on the 1 4th 
fox restoring and discovering the king’s 
property. In Scotland, during the com- 
monwealth, justice had been administered 
by English commissioners, without any re- 
gard to the laws and constitution of that 
kingdom ; whereupon the king, by his pro* 
clamation, ordered these tribunals to be 
abolished on the 22nd of August, and that 
the kingdom should be restored to its 
ancient farm of government. A committee 
of the three estates was convened, the great 
officers of state appointed out of the native 
nobility, and a parliament summoned to 
meet at Edinburgh tho |2th of December, 


to whom the king referred the preparing an 
net. of indemnity, in Ireland, colonel 
Kwers endeavoured to raise a party, to opr 
pose the restoration, but it was soon sup- 
pressed by sir Charles Coot, and the king 
established in the peaceable possession of 
the three kingdoms without bloodshed. 

29. Charles went to the house of peers, 
and having made a speech, he passed the 
act of indemnity; out of which were ex- 
cepted, — 1. Fifty-one individuals actually 
concerned in the death of the late king : 
2. Vane and Lambert^ 3. L$rd Monson, 
Haslerig, and five others, as far as re- 
garded liberty and property : 4. all judges in 
any high court^f justice ; and Hutchinson, 
Lenthatl, St. John, and sixteen others, as 
to eligibility to public offices. The nine- 
teen regicides who had surreniered, were 
to be tried (of their lives, but not to be ex- 
ecuted without a special act of parliament. 
Of the regicides, 25 were already dead, 19 
had escaped, and 29 were in custody. 

Sept. 3. The duke of Yoark re-married to 
Ann Hyde, daughter to lord-chancellor 
Clarendon, who, in his courtly horror at the 
degradation of royalty, pretended that Iuj 
had rather have seen her " the duke’s con- 
cubine than his wife.*’ 

20. A proclamation issued for the cessa- 
tion oChostilities with Spain. 

Henry duke of Gloucester died of the 
smallpox, in tho 21st year of his age. 

Oct. 9. Trial of the regicides began at 
the Old Bailey, before a court of 34 com- 
missioners, some of whom, as Monk, Holies, 
Annesley, Montague, Cooper, Manchester, 
and Say, had been the aealous colleagues 





Porttmoutt. Sin ms then toon* * yam 
of age. B« b A m Tangier, on th« opoet or 
Barbary, andjbe island of Bombay, m the 
Bast l*N$wt. Busking received with her 
200009 vfamtdorn, about 300,000/i ; in 
consideration whereof, she had a jointure of 
3&I&0&. per annum settled upon her. Be- 
fore the consummation of the marriage, 
th»ku% } in a treaty with Portugal, en- 
gaged to assist that kingdom against Spam, 
With 3000 foot and 1000 horse, and eight 

* #fn^dftes ; and obliged himself never to re- 
t «^re j>unkirk to that crown. 

¥ June 2. The lord-mayor and ajdermen 
qtsJUwdoo attended the king and queen at 
r 4stnpton-court, to congratulate them upon 
tfcg£i marri|ge t and made the qifeen a pre- 
* gfpt of a purse of gold. 

j id. Sir Henry Vane having been con- 
» %iCt«# of high-treason on the 6th, was be- 
' headed on Tower-hill. He defended him- 
, his trial with spirit and ability. He 

waff moused only of transactions subsequent 
Ip, the king's death* and pleaded that if 

* c^mj^lying with the existing* government 

crime, all the nation had been equally 
' 'MKiinal. He further urged that he had 
change* adhered to the house of 
^SWmmOns as the root of all lawful authority. 
He Stlffeied with resolution . attempting to 
address the people from the scaffold, he 
“gras rudely interrupted hy drums and trum- 
pets. jjSfce dll the leading republicans, ex- 
cept Ludlow, he was infected w.tb fanati- 
cism, which gave an indirect and equivocal 
character to his conduct. 

General Lambert was also condemned, 
but behaving with humility, he was n- 
> prieved at the bar, and banished for life to 
Guernsey, where Jie survived thirty years, 

- ttnuwing himself aa a florist and flower- 
jpagnTOyan art he had learnt from Baptist 

Nq%at. . 

I Aug. 24. St. Bartholf’r aw's day, the act 
of uniformity taking effect, about 2000 
% pdbsbytemn and independent ministers 
.lost their preferments. 1 ourtimes the nuni- 
j| of episcopalians lost then preferments, 
under the long parliament, for refusing the 
covenant, but they were allowed a filth oi 
the profits of their benefices. But a mo- 
tion in the commons, to make a similar al- 
lowance on the pie sent occasion to non- 
conforming ministers, was lost by 04 to 87. 
In both the clergy were ejected just before 
the Michaelmas tithes were paid. 

JSepi. 3. 'William Lenthall, speaker o#| 
the long parliament, dies. He w&sji lawyer 
only of moderate abilities, and Had dis- 
credited himself by volunteering his evi- 

* dance against the regicides on their trial 

Oct. 10. An eider of council for waggons 
to have their wheels four inches broail 

17. An ojder of council for the saw of 
Dunkirk to the French king &r 000, QUO/. 


Tlfovtfs a.couhkaace jS (Mfcpdoa In 
the^tm'e^rdvaglpbe# having 
uauderedifhe queen's portion, as 
he soon didthe 'produCe of this disgraceful 
transaction. 

The corporalM act was enforced with 
great rigour, and^Ute walls of Gloucester, 
Coventry, Northampton, Leicester, and 
Taunton were demolished, because they 
had distinguished themselves by siding 
with parliament. A plot was discovered, 
formed by the fifth-monarchy men, six of 
whom were executed. The plot served the 
court for a pretence to seize 500 or 000 
l>ersons, and to disarm all those suspected ; 
to make those they had taken give bonds 
not to take up arms against the lung; and 
to increase the standing guards. 

Dec. 1 1 . George Philips, Thomas Tonge, 
Nathaniel J^bbs. and Francis Stubbs* fana- 
tics, were convicted of conspiring agumst 
the government, and executed on the 22nd. 

By ampport of Hr. Charles DAveiiant, 
inspector-general of the customs, in 1662, 
the £. 

ImporlMino unted to . . 4,016,019 

Kxpurts, to 2,022,812 

1662. Feb. 18. Parliament met, and the 
king made a speech, wherein he intimated 
hiv desue to indulge the dissenters. 

27. Au address of the commons against 
Ins majesty granting any indulgence to the 
disseuti rs. 

Twenty-six baronets were created this 
year. 

April 9. A proclamation, in compliance 
with an address of both houses, ordering 
popish priests to quit the kingdom, under 
penalty of death. 

28. The commons inquired into the pub- 
ic revenue, anti found it under 1,100,000/., 
whereupon they granted feur entire subsi- 
dies, and the couvocatu a as man), which 
was thelast supply the convocation gave be- 
fore tlx*\ submitted to be taxed by tin 4 com- 
mons. An act passed fo* settling the profits 
of the post-office and wine In cnees on the 
duke of York, which hi ought m 21.000/. 
a )ea>*. 

July 4. A review in H)de park of the 
guards, amounting to about 4000 men. 
This was the whole standing army of the 
time, and excited alarm, as dangerous to 
liberty. Charles and liw brother were of 
opinion that if then father, at the bemnuiwg 
of the civil war, had \ ossessed a smkll re 1 
gular force, he might easily have beat the 
parliamentarians* 

1 0. At tides of high-treason were exhibit- 

t in the house of lords against the earl of 
uendon, by the earl oi Bristol, which 
being referred to the judges, they resolved, 
that a charge of high-trmon could not be 
oiigjnally exhibited by one peer against 
another in the house _ of louls; and, that 
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charge wa* disraiswdfcj tfjie flhtfMk «* pee**- 
Jmf 27. "The Stag prorogues parlia- 
ment* A bill for thehetyer observance of 
t|e sabbath was stolen |^m the table, ana 
When the king came w give the royal as* 
sent, could not be found. 

Aug. 26. The king, with the queen and 
court, wont from Loudon to Bath ; thence 
to Oxford, where they were splendidly en- 
tertained by the university , and returned 
to Whitehall, Oct, 2 

1604. Jon. 5. A plot being discovered 
in the north, a commission of oyer and ter- 
miner was sent down to York, where 21 of 
tin conspirators were convicted, and after* 
wnds executed in several plat es. Lam- 
bert and Ludlow were designed lor their 
generals. % 

Feb l f >. John Twjmn convicted of high 
tft ason m printing treasonable papers, and 
t xei utt d ; and Thomas Bn wstfft book- 
scllei, and others, were convicted of pub- 
lishing seditious hbi Is, fimd and 
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< d One ct the libels was wriftewtiy Mil- 
tun, to ju utify the exccutum of Charles I , 
and to mainram the lawfulness oi subjects 
taking up inns against tyrants 

Mure A J< Parliament met, aud the 
king in li c speech intimated his desire 
that the triennial act might be ri pealed. 
Kightecn baronets created this year 
Apr. 6 Am act passed th.it the sitting 
ot parliaments should not bt discontmtu d 
above thiee jean, and that within three 
y tars after the determination of the present 
or of any future parliament, the king 
should issue wilts fort. ailing anothir 
May 17. The king canu # to the house, 
aud gave his assent to the conveutulc act, 
by which any meeting of more than five 
persons for any n hgious purpose, not ac- 
cording to the Book of Common-piayer, is 
piohibittd, tnder severe peniitie% Both 


ho ises 
Jam 


prorogued 

1 Sir George Downing, the En- 
glish ambassador, prescntul a memorial to 
tin States (it mral, showing that the da- 
mages the English merchants bad sus 
tamed by the depredations of the Dutch, 
amouuted to seven or eight thousand 
pounds, and demanded satisfaction 

11 The uty lent his in yesty 1 Of), 000/ 
$wkar4Hht second war with the Dutch 
#6pt 27 A market granted to bt held 
m St James s for all manner of provisions, 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, ami Sattiuiavs ; 
and a market for cattle on Mondiys and 
\\ eduesdavs m the Haj mirket, m tflh 
parish of fet Martin's m tbt Fields 
Ihc 4. The duke of Yoik returned from 
cruising, having taken about U0 Dutch 
merchant «ships, and particularly then 
Bourdeaux fleet, as they were returning 
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with wine a ndf brandy, before 
war was declared. This was instiled 
by the Dutch admiral, De jkuyter, falling 
upoa our factories at Cap$ Vetdron the cuaS 
of Africa, his attempting the island of B«w- 
badoes, and the depredations of the Dutihin 
the East Indies, and on the high ecus upon 
the English merchants, in time of peace 
24. A comet*nppcarflSL * 

166”). Feb 24 A Dutch impostor wns 
whipped through the strtets of London, for 
giving out that the Dutch had duiMyed 
all the English factories upon the coast of 
Guinea* 

Mar. A. Parliament prorogued, havkjfr 
passed ttu^bill for granting 2 477,500/ *vo 
be paid in thiee years, by twelve qu«rt$Hy 
assessments, to begin from the 25th ot 
cembei, 1664. This was the first money- 
bill where the clergy, by their owa%dn- f 
seats, given m convocation, were taxed 
with the laity They obtained la exchanco 
the privilege of voting as freehold**! 
the convocation, surrendering the exclusive 
right of taxation to the commons, lost /mm 
this time its authority as a^separate 

W ar proclaimed against the Dutchu ^ 
Eighteen baronets were created 
The city of London built a man-ofk v 
qfar, calU d the •* Loyal London,” at«fheir* 
own clmrge, a frigate ot that name being* 
unfortunatdy burnt 

J 1 Au dtder for confining CharTfp Fox, 
the founder of the quakers, m Scarborough- 
castle 

April o. A fast observed for the success 
of the war against the Dutch. 

2 1 The duke of Y mk takes command of 
♦ fleet, consisting of MH and oi the line, 
und four fire-ships It jffas divided into 
three squadrons^- the red, the w 
tht blue. “i 

2 6 The greaf^plagne breaking 
Gilts s, an ordei wAaounciI was l 
quirtng theloul-chief-iubtice to take proper 
me asurts to prevent the spreading of tie 
infection. Th£ symptoms generally ot the 
approach of this malady were shivering 
nausea, headache, and dcluuim On the 
third or fourth day, buboes oi cnbumks 
arose, and if these couhl be made to suppu- 
late, recovery might be expected But sud- 
den faintness, ana muculm appearing on the 
brt ast, were fatal tokens, and within iu 
hour life was extinct. At first the mortality 
w is chiefly among the 1 aborning classes, 
^ferrying oil m a larger proportion the 
c hildrei^ihan the adult— -the females (ban 
the males. , 

Mt\j to Parliament was prorogued 
June » The English obhnntd i victory 
over the Dutch off Harwich tiking lw 
1 ships, and destroying 1 1 more, 
ral Opdam, who engaged the duke, 
was blown up with all his crew The Bu- 


; out wlSt 
* issued, le- 



gBshtorti 
•war* lulled : i 
Falmouth, ^ 
lord &iT 
.Saranwi,'' 


he rest, the earls „ 
, r and MWtWbugh ; 
F&ftd admirals Hawson and 
jft Dutch lost 18 ships, ’Tour 
jB^'and 7000 men skin or prisoners, 
The hetf inode of fighting in line, and 
eacji Captain keeping his station, was in- 
troduced by the dufee in this war, and con- 
tinued fit© rule ot naval war till Rodneys 
irfctary of April 12, 1782. 

, ^ WUme 3D. A thanksgiving observed at 
. London for the victory over the Dutch, aud 
oh the 4th of July, all over England. Me- 
were struck in honour of fho duke of 
P:kk victory. On one side of the medal 
in bust^of the duke, with a description 
Jfk titles ; on.the reverse, a trophy with 
hips engaged, and the motto, *< Nec minor 
kk epris. Jun. in. mdclxv .” 
rt ’ July 5, A fast ordered to be observed on 
, account of the plague* the first Wednesday 
f ’rh^rely month. An ocder of council that 
ffije justices of Westminster and the ont- 
pa.ris.he8 abide at their habitations, to take 
ctfr^ of the infected, and prevent the spread- 
Ifegr of the plaghe. 

%% The king and court removed to 
Salisbury, on account of tire plague, leav- 
ing tfie care of the city to the duke ,»( Al- 
^bemarle, who did great service in relieving 
the sick, and giving his orders to prevent 
the spading of the infection. Archbishop 
Sheldon also remained in town, and per- 
formed many charities. 

A nefarious attempt to surprise a fleet of 
Butch merchant-ships, in the neutral port 
of Bergen, defeated. 

Avg, 7. A proclamation prohi biting the 
keeping Bartholomew and Sturbridge fairs?. 

L5. The receipt of the exchequer was 
Tretm&edT to Nonsuch. 

The weekly returns of mortality for this 
and the preceding montj^were, 1006, 120 m, 
3<bf>3 1 2, b568, 


1761, 2785, 3014, 403d 


, 7406. 


* HhC city^was a scene of desolation ; all 
houses shut up, the street# deserted, and 
|carce anything to be seen there but grass 
growing ; innumerable fires to purify the 
air, coffins, pest-carts, red crosses upon 
doors, to denote the presence of the plague, 
With the inscription, “ Lord have mercy 
upon us /” and continued cries of (S Bring 
out ipur dearly* 

Sept* 5- Fires made in London three 
days and nights, to purify the air. It was 
observed tp have been calm weather in th* 
plague. * 

IV. The number of deaths in fnc week, 
ending thi§ day, was upwards of 10,000. 

. This was the greatest mortality. The high 
winds of the autumnal equinox setting in, 
cooled and purified the air; and the weekly 
burials rapidly decreased. * 

26. The kittg and court arrived at Oxford. 


t Oct, .0, Patitexarmh - which had 
I twice momgtied bi ttccouttt of thepfcgite, 
met dt Oxfmrd, add' the king made a speeph 
to both houses In the sgreat hall of Christ- 
church, desiring supplies for tire war; After 
which the chancellor made a speech, giving 
an account of ajepublican plot, which 
was to have been put in execution on the 
3rd of September last. 

16. Michaelmas term adjourned to Ox- 
ford. 

31. Parliament prorogued after passing 
the five mile-act, which prohibited non- 
conformist ministers from coming within 
five miles of a town sending members to 
parliament, or in which they 'had been mi- 
nisters. The episcopalians haying deviated 
their pulpits during the plague, and the, 
presbytetians occupied them, the act was 
to prevent pch intrusion in future. 

Aoc. 23. About this time appeared one 
Valentine Greatreakos, an Irish gentleman, 
who muter took to cure many diseases by 
strckinjjrand is said to have been success- 
ful in several instances. Flamsteed, the 
astrono^r, when young, was submitted to 
the treatment of this Hibernian. 

Dec. 12. Seventy-three parishes were 
pronounced clear of the plague, and those 
who had fled into the country returned in 
crowds to take possession of their houses. 
68,596 persons had died, within the year, 
of this distemper; which raised the hills 
of mortality to 97.306. One-third more 
may be added for omissions, augmenting 
the deaths to 130,000. 

1666, Jun. 6. Proclamation for remov- 
ing the exchequer from Nonsuch to West- 
minster again. 

13. , Hilary term ordered to be htdd at 
Windsor. * 

26. The French king declared war 
against England. The Danes also entered 
into an alliance \vi*h the Butch against 
England. 

Feh. f . The king and the duke of York 
came to Whitehall, and leceived the com- 
pliments of the city upon their return. 

9. The courts of justice sat again at 
W estminster. 

10. War declared against France. 

Sixteen baronets were created this year. 

April 26, John Rath bone, an old army 

colonel, and seven others, who had begs 
officers or soldiers in the civil war, wj$| 
convicted of high-treason at the OlFfl&ilay, 
in conspiring to take the Tower, murder 
the general, and fire the city ; , all which 
was to have been executed on the 3rd of 

» itember, a day deemed lucky to the re- 
dicans. Rathbone and the other prison- 
erfc, were executed pi Tyburn, April 3(1. 

29. Lord Mortey was tried by hie peeft. 
and convicted of manslaughter, in lotting 
Mr, Hastings.. - , 
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Jme L The' Buteh fleet, (sonaisjting of | 
flfl sail, uridef the comratwid of De Ruyter 
end Trotflp, en&untered that part of the 
Xhgl ish fleet Commanded by the duke of 
Albemarle, consisting of about 50 sail, who 
maintained the fight for three days, though 
the Dutch were joined by 16 sau more the 
second day. 

4. Prince Rupert having joined the duke, 
the battle was renewed, and fought with 
such obstinacy that neither tide had occa- 
sion to triumph, but they were forced to re- 
tire to their respective harbours to refit. 
The Knglish in this battle had 10 ships 
taken and burnt; 1700 meu killed and 
wounded, and 2000 taken prisoners. The 
Dutch lost 16 ships, admiral Everts, 21 
captains, and 5000 seamen. De Wit was 
on board the Dutch ffoet, and is said to 
have invented chain-shot on occasion* 
which did great damage to the rigging of 
the English ships. 

30. * An order of council i KSuedJor driv- 


ing the cattle off Roroney-nursh, toeprev cut 
their being carried away bv the enemy. 

My 25, 20. The Knglish aiAlhitch 
fleets engac^d again : the English gained 
u complete victory, destroying above 20 
Dutch’ men-of'War, and driving the rest 
into their harbours. In this action* the 
Dutch lost f*mr of their admirals, besides 
4000 other offers and seamen. The loss 
on the side of the Knglish inconsiderable. 

Ai/y. Algernon Sydney solicited a gift 
of 100,000/, from the French king, to assist 
in the establishment of a republic in Eng- 
land. 

14. A thanksgiving for the successes 
against the Dutch. 

Sept. 2. A fire broke out in London, 

. w here the monument now statids. It origi- 
nated in a baker’s shop ; and the houses 
being chiefly of wood, and a strong east 
wind blowing, it spread with fearful rapi- 
dity. In the space of four days were de- 
stroyed 83 \ lurches, the cathedral of St. 
Paul, the city gates, the Exchange, Cus- 
tom-house, Guildhall, Sum-college, and 
other public structures, hospitals, schools, 
libraries, 13,200 dwelling-houses ; m all, 
400 streets. Two-thirds of the metropolis 
were in ruins, extending over a surface of 
436 acres, from the Tower along the 
Thames, to the Temple-church, and from 
no rth -east gate, along the city wall, to 
iolbopT-bridge. During the continuance 


many of the nobility, exerted themselves, 
and by directing th© blowing-up ranges of 
houses with gunpowder, bounds were put 
to the conflagration. Notwithstanding the 
extent of the fire, only six persons lost their 
lives. Tlie property of all kinds destroyed 
estimated at 7,385,600/. Dreadful as 
thia calamity was, at the time, to the ha- 


lts, it was productive of consequences 
ich made amends for the lossesSta& 
by individuals. Before the fire, the streets 
were narrow, built chiefly of W0<K V, ^ 
leaving little room for a free circula- 
tion of air: the metropolis was unhealthy, * 
generally visited by the plague twice or 
thrice every century j a calamity which 
ceased alter the^hre. 

5* The king issued t proclamation for 
the relief of the sufferers by the fire. 

6. proclamation issued for keemng 
markets for the supply of the city of Con- 
don, and for the preventing tumults, and 
appointing a meeting of the merchants. 
200,01)0 sufferers were compelled to encamp 
in the field* about Islington and Highgate, 
13. A fast proclaimed, to Ub observed 
the 10th of October, on account of 
21. The parliament met ^ 

Oct. 1. An address of both houses for 
putting the laws in execution against priests 
and jesuits. A genagil suspicion was abroad 
that the papists were* the authors of the 
late fire; bu^ after a thorough inquiry % 
the privy-council and house of commons, 
not the slightest foundation for such a 
charge could be discovered. An unfortu- 
nate lurtatic falsely charged himself with 
the crime, as a means of self-destruction. 
\Var declared against Denmark. • * 

Nov. 27. The presbyterians in Scotland 
rose in rebellion against the anti-christian 
institution of bishops ; and having 4&eem« 
bled a body of 1500 men at Pentlond-hiU, 
led by their teachers, were defeated by the 
king’s troops, and 500 of them killed in 
the action. 

Com plaints had been made in 1663, that 
the landed interest was depressed by the 
annual import of 60,000 Irish beeves, and 
a proportionate number of sheep t ^pre- 
vent which, an act passed to prohibit the 
bringing of cattlfrirom Ireland. This was 
evaded by importing the dead carcase in 
place of the live animal; and a bj}l passed 
this year, extet*Ung the prohibition to salt 
beef, bacon, and pork. 

The streets of a populous town, if not 
paved, must be inevitably raised in the 
course of ages by the accumulation of rub- 
bish. The workmen in digging, after the 
fire, found three different streets above 
each other ; and at twenty feet under the 
surface, discovered Roman walls and tes- 
selated pavements. So deep is Roman 


Of the fire* the king and his brother, with LjLondon buried by the accumulation of ruins 
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above the original surface, 

1667.fl*7«a, 18. A hill passed for laying 
twelve-pence ujkhi ©vdfy ton of coals that 
should be brought into the port of Loudon 
for ten years, the bettor to enable the lord; 
mayor and aldermen to recompense those 
whose grounds should be taken from them, 
in order to enlarge the streets, Ac* An 

Q« • * 



©Hide wa§ set up for insuring houses 
ftse, whi^wW contrived by Dr. Bar bon, 
cmb of ike roost considerable builders in 

the ' 

, JUk; Differences arose between tlie two 
, Bouses concerning the trial of lord Mor* 
<kumt,for illegally imprisoning Mr. Toleur j 
thw lords declaring, that in case of misde- 
meanor, the peer Accused 8ught to sit within 
vtho bar, and have counsel allowed him, 
jrhicb the commons denied. $• 

•• 8. The king came to the house, and hav- 
ing passed the bill of supply, amounting to 
1,800,000/., the bill for rebuilding the city 
<?f London, and. some other uses, the par- 
. Lament was prorogued. # 
i$June lie The Dutch sailed tip the Med- 

y as far as Chatham, made tberuselves 
Wasters of Sheer ness, and burnt the Royal 
Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great 
James, with several other English men-of- 
■ war. They likewise burnt a magazine full 
of stores, to the valye 40,000/. and blew 
up the fortifications, retiring with the loss 
-only of two of .their slupf, which ran 
aground, aod # were burnt by themselves. 
The English, apprehensive of their coming 
Up to London Bridge, sunk thirteen ships 
at Woolwich and four at Blackwell. 

<• , 2%. peace was concluded with the 
Preach, Danes, and Dutch, at Breda. 

July 28. Mr. Abraham Cowley, the poet, 
died at Chertaey in Surrey, and was buried 
in We&tminster-abbey the 3rd of August 
following. 

Aug. 24 Peace with France, Denmark, 
and the States, proclaimed at London. 
Complaints were made against the court, 
and suspicions raised against the king, lor 
concluding so dishonourable a peace, after 
th* immense sums freely granted by the 
, people for prosecuting the war. 

30. The great seal /aken from lord 
Clarendon, who had iwu<le himself gene- 
rally unpopular j with the king, for oppos- 
ing his licentiousness ; with the non-con- 
formists, by opposing lihertj of conscience ; 
and with the republicans, by his arbitrary 
principles of civil government. 

Opt, 10. Parliament met at Westmin- 
ster, pursuant to the prorogation. 

lfi. Commons resolve that the power 
assumed by judges oi imprisoning or fining 
jurors who return verdicts contrary to their 
direction, is illegal. 

23, , The king laid the first stone of the 
Royal Exchange, was treated by the lorn* 
mayor, and knighted the two sheiffs. 

12. , Clarendon impeached of high 
treason, but the lords resolved that he 
could not he committed, because no spe- 
cific charge wee cwiikined in the impeach- 
ment. 

30. The earl <*f Clarendon secretly with- 
drew to France, iefcfiflg an apology behind 


him, addressed to the house of peers. t„!J3k» 
lords communicated the earl’s apology to 
the house of common^,’ who voted it scan 
dalous and malicious, a reproach to the 

C itice of the nation, and ordered it to be 
rnt by the common hangman. 

Dee, 19. An act passed by commission 
for the banishment of the earl of Clarendon. 
The earl was a haughty, overbearing, high* 
churchman, of whom Evelyn remarks, that 
he ‘ never did, nor would do, anything but 
for money/ His writings betray an extra** 
ordinary disregard of veracity. 

1608. JatL 13. Sir William Temple 
concludes the triple alliance, by which 
England, Holland, and Sweden bind them- 
selves to assist Spain against the ambition 
of France under Louis XIV. 

1 6, Duel between the duke of Bucking- 
ham and the earl of Shrewsbury, in which 
the former had one of his seconds killed on 
the spot, and Shrewsbury was mortally 
wounddfi. Buckingham had lived in open 
adultery with lady Shrewsbury, and it is 
said, injthe dress of a page, she held the 
duke's Th)rse, while he was fighting with 
her husband. 

31. The king divides his council into 
four committees: 1. for foreign affairs ; 2, 
for the admiralty and navy ; 3, for trade 
and plantations ; 4. for grievances. After 
the banishment of Clarendon, the new cabi- 
net, or as it was then called, ‘the king’s 
cabal,' consisted of the duke of Buckmgw 
ham, master of the horse, lord keeper 
Bridgman, lord Arlington, secretary of state, 
and sir William Coventry, one of the com- 
missioners of the treasury. 

Feb. 13. Peace between Spain and Por- 
tugal concluded by the mediation of Eng- 
land. 

14. Sir William Perm was accused of 
having embezzled great quantities of rich 
goods, taken in a Dutch prize, whereby the 
king was defrauded of 115,000/. 

April 4 Messenger, Beaseley, and other 
rioters, made an insurrection m London, 
under pretence of pulling down brothels ; 
four of them were convicted of high-treason, 
and executed. 

Mag 4. A petition of the house of peer* 
to the king, to settle the precedency of the 
English peers before the foreign nobility. «• 
One, Brewer, with about 50 Walloons, 
who wrought and dyed fine wooll«#t cloths, 
came into England, and instructed the Eng- 
lish in their manufacture, which enabled 
them to sell cheaper by 40 per cent than 
before. 

22. Peace between France and Spain, 
by the treaty of, Aix-la-Chapelle, 

Dec. About this time the king became ap- 
prized of the conversion of J amen duke of 
York, to the catholic religion. (Ling. Hist, 
xii* 201). Charles is said to have followed 
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brother’* example ; though it is more 
probable that the profligate monarch, like 
most of hie courtiers, had yet ‘ his religion, 
to choose/ The court had become a scene 
of undisguised licentiousness. Sedley and 
lord Buckburst were among the conspicu- 
ous gallants. Charles took two actresses 
from the stage, Davies and Nell G Wynne ; 
the former had shone as a dancer, the 
.Jotter in boys* characters. Both had splen- 
did establishments provided them, but the 
witty and eccentric G wynne, became the 
most fascinating mistress. Castlemaine still 
preserved her ascendancy, and revenged 
herself by taking the same liberties in 
which her royal paramour indulged. 

Algernon Percy, earl of Northumber- 
land, died ; he was succeeded by his son, 
who died in two years after, and with him 
was extinct that ancient and nolde family. 

1669. April 5. Cosmode Medicis, ptince 
of Tuscauy, arrived at London. He visited 
Cambridge and Oxford. 6 

July 9, The new theatre at, Oxford, the 
gift of archbishop Sheldon, opened^nd Dr. 

South, the vm versify orator, made a speech 
upon the occasion. 

16. A proclamation for suppressing se- 
ditious conventicles. 

Aug. 10. Henrietta- Maria, queen-dow- 
ager to king idmrles I. died at St. Colombo, 
near Paris, in the 60th year of her age, 
and was buried at St, Denys in France, the 
7th of November. 

F, ept. 28. The Koyal Exchange being 
re-built, was first opened. 

Oct. 19. Parliament met, when the king 
pressed an union with Scotland. The earl 
of Lauderdale, being made high-commis- 
sioner in Scotland, met the «parliameut of 
that kingdom the same day, and proposed 
an union with England ; and told them 
his majesty was resolved to maintain 
the ancient episcopal government of the 
church. • 

Nov. 6. Both houses presented the king 
an address of thanks in the banqueting- 
room, for issuing his proclamation for 
suppressing conventicles, and deibred a con- 
tinuance of his care in that point, and 
appointed a committee to inquire into the 
behaviour of the non-conformists. 

*' 1670. Jan. 4. George Monk, duke of 
Albemarle, captain-general of thefcforces, 
died atJhe Cock-pit, and was succeeded 
in his honours by his Son the eari of Tor- 
rington. The duchess of Albemarle, who 
had been successively washerwoman, mis- 
tress, and wife to the duke, died at the 
same place, January 23rd. 

This year died the celebrated Mr. 

Piynne. He was a considerable instru- 
ment in bringing about the late civil war, 1 in a war against Holland. 
m he was of the restoration ; after which I Jtmc 30. Henrietta, tbe duchess of Or* 
he was received into favour, had the records I leans, in her 26th year, dies suddenly it 


, the Tower committed to him, which he 
put in good order; he represented tbe c% 
of Bath in the present parliament. 

Feb. 22. The differences between the 
two bouses, concerning the judgment of 
tbe peers against the East- India company 
in tbe case of a private trader named Skin- 
ner, were compromised by the mediation of 
the king, and tlfe proceedings against the 
company agreed to be rased out of the 
journal^ It was the last attempt of the 
lords to claim an original jurisdiction in 
civil causes. 

April #1, The conventicle act renewed ; 
which gave rise to a sharp persecution of 
the non-co|formi*ts, especially the quakers. 
Penn and Mead were tried for preaching, 
but the jurors, after a confinement of 35 
hours, acquitted them ; they were, how- 
ever, punished for contempt, in refusing to 
uncover their heads in presence of the 
court. , 

The queen being efij Idles*, a project was 
started to obtain a royal divorce ; with the 
view of forwarding this object, the king 
revived a custom of his predecessors, and 
began to attend the debates of the lords. 

‘ It was,’ he said, 1 as good as going to a 
play, 

* A Cabinet comfcil constituted, consisting 4 
of five lords, the dukes of Bucks and Lau- 
derdale ; lord Clifford ; the earl of Arling- 
ton; and lord Ashley,' afterwards earl of 
Shaftesbury. They obtained the name of 
the 1 Cabal,’ from the initial letters of their 
five names composing that word. They 
are supposed, as well as Charles, to have 
been pensioners of France, and to have 
advised the king to conclude a treaty with 
that crown, whence he might be furnished 
with money without applying to parhamSht. 

30. The body of the duke of Albemarle 
interred in HetitoVIlth's chapel, at the 
king’s charge. *** 

May 15, Henrietta -Maria, duchess of 
Orleans, youngest daughter of Cnarles 1., 
came into England, and was met at Dover 
by her brothers, the king and the duke of 
York. Here the court remained about & 
fortnight, and then the duchess returned 
to France. She left a favourite maid, 
QueroUaille, whom the king adopted for a 
mistress, and created duchess of Ports- 
mouth. One object of Henrietta** visit to 
this country, was to consummate the secret 

H reaty with France, by which it was stipu- 
ated, that Charles should make a public 
declaration of his conversion to popery ; 
that he should receive from Louis three 
millions of fivres to suppress any insurrec- 
tion in England consequent on such decla- 
ration ; ana that he should jdiu the French 
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Cloud, tflllsjSttt Ampicion of beid§ this crime, as wtfU «s of Sewing theftike 
/ poisoned % herhusbaftd for infidelity. • of Ormond, and of several attempt* to kill 
Dec* 6.’ )Tb& <hike of Ormond was taken the king. He had also a revenue of 500/. 
outyrf Bte&Ocli, and wounded in the night per aiinum, «ettHd on him by Charles, 
near |p|Alan-h 0 uae, where ha then re* who was so pleased With the toman-s man* 
he disengaged ners, that he ordered him to remain as a 
gat dear of the assaa$m% who gentleman at court, 

.deigned to have carried- him to Tyburn, The monument erected in memory of 
and hanged him ft^re. This desperate at- tlie great fire, was begun this year, by sir 
.tempt was made by Blood and his confe- Christopher Wren, and finished in 1677, <? 
derates, who afterwards stole the dfcwn; The inscription, ascribing the fire to the 
25. Sir John Coventry, member of par- papists, is more a record of popular error, ' 
Lament, having indulged in a joke on the than of truth. 

Icing’s mistresses, had Jus nose srit in the This year died lord Fairfax and the earl 
streets of London, by the tourtierg. of Manchester ; also the duke of Somerset, 

. This year died Henry Jenkini, aged 170, and the critic, Meric Cansabon, prebendary 
being botr#in 1500. Tie wo% a poor fisher- of Canterbury. 

man in Yorkshire, and lived in the reigns of 1G72. Jan. 2. Wishing to provide funds 
eight kings and queens of England, for the war against the Hutch, the king, 

1671. Feb. 9. Lord Lucas made a warm with the advice of the cabal, ahnt up the 
speech in the presence of Charles, concern- exchequer, Ly which he obtained the com- 
ing tire vast subsidies granted by the cum- mand qf 1,3U0,000L This iniquitous act 
mons, which speech. was published, and ruined many bankers and capitalists, who, 
was ordered to be burnt l^the common as had been usual since the time of Crow- 
htuigman. well, had advanced money to government 

2b. The dtJke of Monmonth, who had on the credit of the taxes. It was pro* 
Contrived the outrage on Coventry, in a mised that the restriction should not con - 
drunken frolic, with the young duke of tinuc above a year, and that interest at the 
Albemarle and others, deliberately kills a rate of eight per cent, should be allowed. 

* ward beadle. Charles to savo his sun, Feb. 12. Treaty between France and 
pardoned all the murderers. England against Holland ; April 14, Swe- 

Mur. 6 . The king passed several bills, den joined the confederates against the 
amongst the rest one to prevent malicious states. 

maiming and wounding, occasioned by the 26. The king issued a proclamation in 
attempt Upon sir John Coventry. Ireland, granting a license to all papists 

81. Anne, duchess of York, eldest daugh- to live in corporations, in free exercise of 
ter of Clarendon, late lord chancellor, died their trades. 

at St James's, in the 34th year of her age, Mar. 1 4. Prior to a declaration of war, 
and was buried in Henry Vlltli’s chapel, the English, under sir Robert Holmes, 
April 5th. Frorfl her marriage proceeded make an uusftccessful attempt to seize the 
eight children, two of whom only survived rich Smyrna fleet of the Hutch, 
fetf, Mary and Arme, who were afterwards 15. A declaration of indulgence pub- 
queem of England. «“ fished for suspending the penal laws 

The duke of York abjured the protestant against dissenters, 
religion*, and made an open profession of 10 . The king published a declaration 
the popish. 4 for liberty of conscience. 4 

A yacht belonging to the king fired at 17. War declared against the Dutch; 
the Dutch fleet, to engage them to strike among the reasons urged for hostilities 
the flag. were, commercial differences in the East 

Aprtl 17. The lords having made some Indies, refusal of the Dutch to strike their 
alteration, in the rate of an impost on sugar, flag in the narrow seas, and personal in- 
it was resolved by the commons, ‘That in suits to the king, by medals and defama* v 
all aids given to the king by the commons, tory publications. * . 

the rate or tax ought not to be altered by sipr&. By the treaty between England 
the lords.* . and France, 6000 of the British troops 

22. The king gave the royal assent t<& were to join the French army ; whereupon 
several bills, among the rest, to one for the duke of Monmouth embarked for Flan* 
the better settling the raamtemmee of tiers, and assisted in taking several towns 
the clergy of the parishes in London, do from the Dutch* 

strayed by the late fire; and then the May 28. The duke of York engaged 
parliament was prorogued. the Dutch in Southwold-bay. The battle 

May 9. Blood ‘ana his confederates, at- was very obstinately fought from morning 
temp ting to tfteal the, regalia out of the till evening; several great ships and some 
Tower, were apprehended but pardoned, thousands of men were destroyed, among 
though Blood confessed he was guilty of the rest the earl of Sandwich, admiral of 
l 
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the W >, whose ship was set on file anil 
blown tip* - 1 f 

2$, This beiiij the anniversary or the 
king's birth and restoration, the new con- 
duit erected by sir Thomas Vyner in Stocks 
qiarket, was first opened, and run with 
wine for several hours. 

June \% A proclamation issued to re- 
strain^ the spreading of false news, and 
licentious talking of matters of state and 
government. * 

July. The French king having over-run 
great part of Holland, took possession of 
Utrecht, and kept his court there ; the 
Dutch were obliged to lay their country 
under water. The English and French fleet 
menaced the Dutch coasts, and would have 
made a descent, but were dtiveu off by 
stormy weather. The prince of Orange 
was made stadtholder, and captain-general 
of tile Dutch; and pensioner DeWitt, who 
had long governed the affairs of the United 
Provinces, with his brother Ituart Van 
Fatten, were torn in pieces by the mob the 
2(Rh of August following. 

dug. 1G. A proclamation was issued for 
making current his majesty’s farthings and 
halfpence, and prohibiting those made by 






■herrfatb. tibfcfc*;.', 

of the subject ate cxncemea, o*-to alter ' 
any thtng.m the doctrine or discipline of 
the cliuTch^Englaiidj bat only to t&keiftf 
&e pengltiefelnfiictjid on dissenters 
27. The (Commons no* satisfied with* the 
kinuu entered into nW mwasfrtes, 
lolved hot to pass the money bill tilt they 
procured a redr^sa of grievances, and parti- 
cularly a revocatiofi of the declaration tor 
libertj^of conscience. , ' 

Mar. 8. The king having received an- 
other address from both houses against the 
dissenttrs, promised to retract his declaia- 
tion ; and assured them, that what he had 
done in tl^t particular, should not for the 
future be drawn into * consequwace.* 

9. The cabal was much displeased with 
the king’s concessions, add the earl of 
Shaftesbury, -finding hitot yield to the re- 
presentations of the parliament, made his 
court to the whig*. 

29, The royal assent was given to the 
Test Act, which required all officers, civil 
and mihtarf, to receive, the sacrament ac- 
cording to the rites of tiu^church of Jug- 
land, and make a declaration against Iran 
substantiation. Shortly after, the test was re- 


privatu persons to be paid or received in ! fused by the duke of York; and he resigned 
trade. i Ml Ids employments. Lord Clifford followed?* 

1673. F !•. 5. The king made a speech 1 Ins example. Prince Rupert obtained the 
to both houses, declaring the necessity of J command of the fleet. 


a war with the Dutch, and desiring sup- 
plies. He told .them hi.s indulgence lo 
dissenters had a good effect, and he would 
admit of no contradiction in that point. 
The lord chancellor Shaftesbury the same 
day made a speech, wherein ‘ Del end a cst 
Carthago the Dutch must be extirpated : 
they were England's etcrpal enemy by 
interest and inclination. 

7. The commons voted the king an 
eighteen months’ assessment of 70,000/. a 
mouth. This large grant was obtained by 
the court b ning over f Burnet ii* 83), by 
places and gratuities, the two leaders of 
the opposition, ait Thomas Lee, and Mr. 
Garrow&yv 

10. Resolved, by a majority of 1G8 to 
1 16, thht * penal statutes in matters eccle- 
siastical, caunot bo suspended but by act 
Of parliament.* 

Writs under the great seal, and not by 
the speaker, having been issued! during 
the recess, tor electing members to fill up 
the house iu vacant places, the commons 


pelled the members who had been elected 
upon them. 

19. The commons addressed Charles to 
moke hi* declaration of indulgence to dis- 
inters. 

23. k The king sent the commons a mes- 
sage, in answer to their address, that he 
fill not pretend to suspend any laws. 


June 9. The great seal taken from 
Shaftesbury, and given to sir Heneage 
Finch, and sir Francis North succeeded 
the latter as attorney- general. North did 
not vacate his seat on this occasion, as had 
been usual since the resolution of 1614, 
which declared that in future, no attorney- 
general should sit in tht» commons . because 
by his office he is an assistant of the hfibso 
ot lords (Ling. Hist, xit., 283). AiUhis 
successors ha\c*tfuit without molestation. 

1 1, An order Itf council that uo papis?, 
or reputed papist, come to court. - 

Aug. H. Prince Rupert gained a third 
victory over tire Dutch; but the French 
squadron standing neuter the latter part of 
the day. it was not bo complete as it might 
have been. 

20. Parliament met, and the commons 
voted an address to the king, against the 
duke of Fork's marrying the princess Mo- 
dena, or any other person not of the pro- 
tehiant religion. 

27- The king came to the house, and in 


voted these writs to be irregular, and ex-mis speech desired supplies tor the Dutch 
4| '~ ** — X nA v '““" A ' * war, atfi money to discharge the gold- 

smiths and bankers, to whom he was in- 
debted by shutting up the exchequer. 

Nov. 4. The commons having drawn 
up an address against a standing army, and 
other* grievances, were suddenly sent for to 
attend tins king in the house of lords, and 
were prorogued to the 7tli of January, , 
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Both houses having &id*«se# 
-fflh'4ciug for a fwUoae fra* appointed and 
Xwit » 

"■Y. The vjOohimons resolved, that the 
'keeping any standing forces, other tHan the 
jmilitia in the nation, was a grievance. 

■ Thataccording to law, the king $ught to 
ha|e\o guards but the gentlemen pen* 
sinners, and the yeomen of the guard ; and, 
that it was impossible effectuimjrto deliver 
this nation from a standing army, till the 
life-guards were pulled up by the roots. 

11. , Parliament prorogued by the king. 

28. Peace with Holland proclaimed. By 
this peace the Dutch agreed to strike to 
the English in the British seas ; to settle 
the commerce with fhe Indies ; and that 
the English planters at Surinam (which the 
Dutch had possessed themselves of) should 
have liberty to Rdl their effects, and letire ; 
and that the Dufch should pay the king of 
England 200,000/. in lieu of ail claims, 
«*xcept those relating to India. 

April 22. An order of council issued, 
for prosecuting those who built on new 
foundations in the cities of London and 
Westminster. 

J wit. The king sent sir W illiam Temple 
into Holland to offer a mediation, which 
the states accepted. At the time that 
Charles held the office of mediator he re- 
ceived a pension from France of 200,9004 
annually. ( 

Hyde, earl of Clarendon, died, at the 
city of Rouen in Normandy, where he 
had resided for the most part, during the 
seven years of his exile*, employed chiefly 
in Composing his history of the grand re- 
bellion. v 

About the same time died John Milton, 
the author of 4 Paradise Lost/ Latin secre- 
tary to the long parliament, and afterwards 
to Oliver Cromwell. 

£>ec, 18. Charles, having at his enter- 
tainment at Guildhall in the city of Lou- 
don, the 29th of October last, accepted of 
the freedom of the city, by the hands of 
sir Thomas Player, chamberlain ; this day 
the , lord mayor and court of aldermen 
waited mpon the king at Whitehall, uinfej 
presented him with the copy of ihe free- 
dom of the city, in a box of massy gold, the 
seal thereof hanging in a gold box, which 
was set over with diamonds. 

1675, .Afer. Iff. Under a pair of stairs 
in the Totfesy atere found two bodies sup- 
posed to he those of Edward V. and his 
brother Richard, murdered by their uncle 


l&jchard III. in 14$3. They were interred 
in Westmmiter-abbey. * / 

April 13. Parliament opened fey the 
king. Dr. Gilbert Burnet, once a chaplain 
or dependant of the duke of Lauderdale’s, 
appeared at the fear of the house, as an evi- 
dence against him, and betrayed the private 
conversation he fend with his lordship. 

26, Articles of impeachment were drawn 
up against the earl of Dauby, hut dis- 
agreed to by the house. m 

May 15. Dr. Shirley brought an appeal 
to the house of lords agamst sir John 
Fogg, a member of the commons, and was 
ordered to be taken into the custody of the 
serjeant at arms; afterwards serjeant Pem- 
berton, and ail the council that appeared 
for Shirley at the lords’ bar, were taken into 
custody: whereupon the commons ordered 
the usher of the black rod to take the ser- 
jeant at arms into custody ; and the contest 
was carried to a greater height between the 
two houses than was ever kuown before. 

June 9. Both houses prorogued by the 
king on account of their differences, though 
a single act had not been passed. It was 
a very stormy session. According to Cole- 
man, 200,0004 was spent in bribing the 
members of the commons, part of it ad- 
vanced by lord Dauby, and the Dutch and 
Spanish ambassadors. 

July L Luzaucy, a French impostor, 
makes a public abjuration of popery in the 
pulpit of the Savoy, and pretends to disclose 
a horrible plot against the government. 

Aug . 19. Charles duke of Lenox, natural 
son to Charles II. by Querouaille, duchess 
of Portsmouth, created duke of Richmond, 
and the king assigned to him the domain 
of AubignC, given to him by the king of 
France. 4 

Oct . 14. Parliament mot, and voted 

300.0004 to build twenty large ships. 

A test proposed in the commons to be 
taken by each member, disclaiming any 
bribe or pension ; but the motion was got 
ud of, by the members slipping out of the 
house. 

The trade with France being taken into 
consideration, it appeared, that of silk and 
linen manufactures only, there were im- 
ported annually from France, the value of 
800,000/. : of wine, brandy, and other com- 
modities, 300,0004 ; besides an incredible 
mmi hereof toys, lace, and rich cloths. The 
total of imports from France amounted to 
1,500,0004; of exports to France, to 

1 70.0004 Exclusive of about 600,0004 of 
French wines, silks, and other goods smug- 
gled into this country. 

Nop. 19. The differences between the 
two houses, in the case of Shirley and 
Fagg, revived; the commons resolved,, that 
whosoever should prosecute any appeal be- 
fore the lords, against any Commoner from 



any court of equity, should be doen 
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ceeded against accordingly ; and ordered 
this resolution to bo affixed to the lobby, 
'Wastminstet-haU gate, and all the inns of 
court. The lords on the contrary, resolved, 
That the paper posted up against the judi- 
cature of the house of peers, was illegal, 
unparliamentary, and tending to the dis- 
solution of th# government. 

I \oiu 22, The king finding the disputes be- 
tween the two houses arise to such a height 
prorogued them tp Feb. 15th, 1677, having 
passed no public bills, and but three pri- 
vate bills, one whereof was for the rebuild- 
ing of Northampton. This prorogation 
being for above a year, it was held equi- 
valent to a dissolution, as the statute of 
Edward III. required parliaments to be 
held once a year. 

l!4. A proclamation prohibiting the 
importation of auy of the commodities of 
Europe into the plantations, which were 
not laden in England ; and for putting the 
laws relating to the plantation, trade in 
execution. 

1676. Jan. 8. A proclamation having 
been issued, for suppressing coffee and tea 
houses, another came forth permitting them 
to be re-opeued, on condition the keepers 
should prevent sedition, and the reading 
of libels in them. 

Feb, 7. Charles concludes a treaty with 
Euvigru, by which it is agreed the king of 
France should pay Charles a yearly pen- 
sion of 100,000/., subsequently augmented 
to 200,000/. (Ling. Hist. xm. 4.) It was 
a seasonable relief to the necessitous mo- 
narch, and lessened his ^dependence on 
parliament. He withdrew to Windsor, 
where he spent his time in the. amusements 
of fishing, the superintendence of improve- 
ments, and the society of friends. The 
country w;.i never more prosperous than 
during his retirement. 

Oct. 8. A great part of Wem in Shrop- 
shire burnt. 

1677. Feb. 15. Parliament met, and 
the king required them to avoid all differ- 
ences between the two houses ; to provide 
& strength at sea, and a supply for the sup- 
port of government ; and assured them he 
should agree to whatever they could pro- 
pose for the security of their religion and 
properties. The duke of Buckingham made 
a speech, endeavouring to show that th#j 
parliament was in effect dissolved, by the 
prorogation being made for above a year. 
He was seconded by the earl of Shaftes- 
bury, the earl of Salisbury, and lord 
Wharton: whereupon they were all four 
sent to the Tower, for contempt of the 
authority and. being of the present parlia- 
ment. Buckingham, Salisbury, and Whar- 
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*Ap&i t Mnfijg WftftffeeSv the imperial 
ambassaibr received 10,000/. and the Spa* 
feislraurbassador 1 2,000/. to purchase. 
in the lower •hquse^ t^md Courtney the 
French envoy wasmimij&l|^pnifMssioi»ed. 
In January, Charles receive^, part of his 
French pension, and spent *lt in buying 
votes. 

Aot« 4. Princess Mary mamed to the 
prince of Orange, at St. James's, Wthe 
bishop ofJLondou. Her portion was 40,000/. 

16/ 8. Jan. 28. The parliament met, and 
his majesty acquainted the house with his 
having concluded an alliance with the 
Dutch for the preservation of Flanders; 
that he had recalled his troops out of the 
French service, ami married his niece the 
princess Mary to tfte prince of Orange ; and 
desired supplies to support his alliance, and 
pay his niece's portion. 

30. The commons voted, the grim of 
70.000/. for solemnising* the funeral of 
Charles I. and erecting a monument to h» 
memory. The equestrian statue at Cba- 
•jmg-emss was erected with part pf thi*. 
money. 

April 1 0. A fast observed in London. 

July 1. By royal charter, bearing date 
tins duy, a body corporate was constituted 
by the name of, the governors of the charity 
for the relief of the pour widows and chil- 
dren of clergymen, with license to possess 
any estate, nut exceeding the yearly value 
of 2000/. Upon the accession of I>. Tur- 
ner's gift, which amounted to about 18,000/. 
the governors (Dec. 16, 1714) obtained an 
augmentation of the said grant, by a license 
to possess the ^arly value of 3000/. above 
the said 2000/. per annum. 

Auy. 1 1. Peace between Franca and the 
states concluded at Nimeguen. ♦Spain ac- 
ceded to the fcreaty of Nimeguen Sept 17, 
giving up Franche Comptd, &c. The em- 
peror the 5th Keb. following ; and Sweden 
on March 29th. * 

14. The prince of Orange fell upon 
marshal Luxemburg}*, near Mens, three 
days alter the peace was concluded Mween 
France and Holland, by which 4000 lives 
were sacrificed. 

Dr. Tonge, a clergyman, laid certain 
papers before lord treasurer liauby, impart* 
mg a fonspiracy against the king ami the 
protestant religion, by the Jesuits; after- 
wards called the popish plot. The confe- 
derate of Tonge, in rearing this singular 
fabric of imposture, was a Titus Oates, 
originally a weaver, and then an anabap- 
tist preacher. 

Sept, 6. Tonge and Titus Oates having 
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drowi np.nvx.tm> «f the plot, OaW 

made oath of , the truth* of the narrative 
before sk lul'^nibmy Godfrey, a justice 
of peace of St Martin iu the) fields. 

2|« . Jjjeiifce and Oates laid their narra- 
tive before the council, and were exainiued j 
th^'^ere afterwards ordered lodging# in 
WhftehaU, and guards for ^heir security. 

. ®0« Oates hav&g accused sir George 
ifafc eman the queen’s physician, Mr. Col- 
umn, secretary to the duke of York, and 
Mr. Laugborne, a counsellor in the Temple, 
as being in the conspiracy, they were appre- 
hended ; together with Thomas SVhito 
bread, provincial of the jesmts, and several 
other persons. # 

Oct* 17. SftEdmundbury Godfrey, before 
whom Oates had sworn bis narrative, hav- 
ing been missing from his house some 
days, was found dead, with, ins sword 
through his body, in a field on Primrose- 
htll, and the coroner's inquest gfcvu their 
verdict that he was strangled. 

► 20. A proclamation offering a reward 
Of 500/. to any one that should discover 
the murderers ofteir E. Godfrey. 

22, 23, Jfe)ateK« examined by the lords 
and corqpsdns. The earl of Panby c’om- 
Jtoungjfied the plot to the commons, which 
flie kihg was much displeased at. The 
commons acquainted the lords of the plot, 
and both houses made their addresses to the 
king, upon which he issued a proclamation. 

25. Oates having charged thj? earl of 
Powis, viscount Stafford, lord Arundel, lord 
Petie, lord Bellasyse, and sir Henry Titeh- 
burne with the plot) they surrendered, and 
were committed to the Tower. A procla- 
mation issued for a general fast ; on the 
30th another, coraflianding all popish re- 
chaafit# to depart ten miles from the metro- 
polis^ and another for the discovery of all 
popish recusants in the kiUjfs guards. 

31- The commons resolved, that there 
* Vta s a hefiigh plot of the papists to assas- 
sinate the king, and subvert ike established 
religion and government. 

, Sr Bdmundbuiy’s corpse being embalm- 
ed, was carried in a solemn manner from 
Bridewell-hospital, of which he was one 
•of the governors, to the church of St. Mar- 
tin In tne Fields, where he was buried. The 
nail v? as supported by eight knights, all 
justices; all the aldermen attended, and 
seventy-two ministers walked two and two 
before the body, and others in the same form 
after it, which closed the procession 

A/ov. 4* ' ,JL debate in the commons con- 
cerning the excluding the duke of York 
firojtn succeeding in the crown. 

7. William Bedloe, formerly an ostler to 
lord Beffssyse, and a convicted robber, be- 
came an evidence in the popish plot, and 
tempted by the ward, pretended to dis- 
cover the murderers of. Godfrey* Bedloe 
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declared hebad heard that 40,000 me n 
were to meet at Si. dago, as pilgrims* and 
to come over from Spain, but knew nothing 
of any fleet to convey them. 

9. The king made a speech to both 
houses, assuring them he was ready to pass 
any bill to make them safe and easy in the 
reign of his successor, so as it did not tOtyl 
to impeach the right of succession in the 
true line. 

12. Mr. Price, captain Spalding, and 
five others arrested, being charged by Bed- 
loe with the plot. 

A proclamation forbidding papists to 
depart five miles from, their houses without 
a license. 

1 7. A proclamation offering a reward 
of 29/. for the discovery of a Jesuit. 

18. The commons sent sir Joseph Wil- 
liamson, secretary of state, to the Tower, 
for signing warrants for commissions ta 
some impish recusants. 

A debate arising on the bill for disabling 
papists to sit in parliament, and high words 
passing between sir Jonathan Trelawney 
(afterwards bishop of Winchester) and Mr. 
Ash; sir Jonathan struck Mr. Ash, which 
Mr. Ash returning, they were about to 
draw tlieir swords, but the members inter- 
posed : sir Jonathan was sent to the Tower, 
and Mr, Ash severely reprimanded by the 
speaker. 

21. Staley, a catholic goldsmith, con- 
victed on the testimony of a Scotchman of 
infamous character, of saying, ‘ Here's the 
hand that wilt kill the king,' and oilier trea- 
sonable words ; for which he was executed 
the 26th at Tyburn. 

27. Coleman, secretary to the duchess 
of York, convicted of high-treason, in carry- 
ing on a correspondence with Le Chaise, 
the French king’s confessor, in order to 
subvert the established religion and govern- 
ment ; he was the first victim to the perju- 
ries of Uktes and Bedloe, and was exe- 
cuted the 3rd of December, professing his 
innocence to the last. 

23. A proclamation issued, offering a 
pardon and 200/. to any person concerned 
in the popish plot, to coma in and make a 
further discovery. Dugdale, formerly a 
servant of lord Alton's, became an evidence 
against bis lord, and the other popish lords. 

JO. The king passed the bill for dis- 
abling papists to sit in either house of par- 
liament ; this exclusion, originating in au 
absurd alarm, continued 150 years. 

Oates and Bedloe charged the queen 
with being concerned in the plot; where- 
upon the commons addressed the king, 
that the queen and all her family, and all* 
papists and reputed papists, be removed 
from \V hitehaU. They resolved also upon 
another address, that aU papists re- 
puted papists in the kingdom of England, 
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bo* Apprehended and secured. The kinfo 
resenting the insolence of Oates, put him 
under a stricter guard ; whereupon the 
commons addressed Charles that Oates he 
freed from restraint, and a competent al- 
lowance grantedfhim. 

r Dec. 6, The commons impeached of 
high-treason the five lords in the Tower, 
but did not exhibit articles. 

17. WiU|am Ireland, Thomas Picker- 
ing, Thomas Whitebread, and John Fen- 
wick, priests, and John Grove, a lay-bro- 
ther, arraigned for conspiring to assassinate 
the king. The jury discharged Whitebread 
and Fenwick, for want of evidence ; but 
the other three were convicted. Ireland 
and Grove were executed the 24th of Ja- 
nuary, and Pickering, on the 9 th of May, 

1679. They all protested to the last their 
entire innocence of the treasons ; they were 
convicted by the perjuries of Bedloe and 
Oates. 

21. The earl of Dan by, lord treasurer, 
was impeached by the commons for endea- 
vouring to subvert the constitution, and 
introduce arbitrary government. Lord Dan- 
by affirmed, he had never done any thing addressed that Bedloe might be paid the 
of great moment, for which he had not j 500/. fur the discovery of Godfrey’s murder, 
always had his majesty’s command. j and that the tiOA reward be paid to thp# 4 

Prance. A silversmith, being accused by j who discovered the popish priests ; ami 
Bedloe of being one of the murderers of sir j that the king would take Bedloe into his 
Kdmuudbury Godfrey, was apprehended protection ; with which Charles complied* 
and sent to Newgate. Both houses concur in a resolution of the 

23. Prance accused Green, Berry, and I certainty of the plot, and in on address for 
Hill, of the murder, who were apprehended, j a hist. 

He afterwards retracted his evidence, but ! 23. The king having granted the earl 

chained on the floor of his prison, and - of Danby a pardon, the commons resolved 


fray, executed, raudet uweveratiocs of in- 
nocence, on the 2 1st instant, 1 . 

28. Charles seflt a letter to the duke at 
York, to withdraw ; whereupon James with 
his family, embarked for Flanders, to re- 
side at Brussels. 

Mar, 6. Parliament met, and the king 
made a speecj, acquainting th$ra that he 
had disbanded part of the army, and should 
disband the rest as soon as he had supplies 
to enable him to do it That he had com- 
manded his brother to be absent, that there 
might be no colour to surmise he was go- 
verned by popish councils ; and that he 
had not been idle in prosecuting the popish 
plot,- an% putting the laws in force against 
papists. He desired supplies suitable to 
the necessities of the state, and hoped that 
it would prove a healing parliament The 
commons choose Mr. Seymour for speaker, 
hut the king not approving him, sergeant 
Gregory was substituted. 

21. Oates, besides the earl of Danby, 
charged sig John Robinson, colonel Sack- 
vile, and captain Goring, members the 
with the plots The commons 


commons, 


bereaved of reason, he re-aflirmod the truth 
ot his first story. 

1679. Jan . 4. Titus Oates being allowed 


on an address, to represent the illegality of 
it. and the dangerous consequences of 
granting pardons to persons impeached. 


ten pounds a week for subsistence, peti- j The commons examined into the earl’s 


tinned for a further allowance. 

23. A pioclamution was issued for dissolv- 
ing parliament; it had sat eighteen years, 
and was called the pension parliament. 

The earl of Pembroke was this year com- 
mitted to the Tower, for abusing the con- 
secrated bread and wine, but dismissed by 
the lords, because there was no other evi- 
dence against him but lord North’s chap- 
lain, upon the earl's denying the charge, 
upon his honour. He was also tried by his 
peers for murder, but found guilty of man- 
slaughter. 

This year died Henry Oldenburg, secre- 
tary to the royal society, aud first pubiisheij 
Of the philosophical transactions. Also 
Andrew Marvel, the clever and incor- 
ruptible representative of Hull, 

Several persons threatened and tortured 
# to make them confess the murder of sir 
Kdtpundbury Godfrey . 

Br6. 10, Green, Berry, and Hill, con- 
. vfeted, on the contradictory evidence of 
Bedloe and France, of the murder of God* 


pardon, to which the chancellor excused 
himself putting the seal. 

Jjtril l. The commons released colonel 
Sackvile from the Tower, but^he was ex-’ 
polled the luiiise for speaking slightingly of 
the plot. 

4. Articles of impeachment were carried 
up against the five popish lords in the 
Tower. 

1 5. The earl of Danby surrendered him- 
self, and was committed to the Tower. 

21. Charles, acting under the advice of 
sir W. Temple, constituted a new council ( 
of thirty— -half whig#, and half tones. 
They were selected partly for their prot- 
perty — as a balance to the house of com- 4 
monsr Their income was computed at fj 
300.0004; that of the commons at 400,0004 4 
Shaft , sbury was made president of the new 
council. 4 

An alleged design was discovered to burn 
the city of London. The house of ope Bird 
being set on fire by his servant, Klucabeth 
Oxley, who was taken, and confessed one 



Stubbs,* 

pounds 


?tebfed herioitfor five 
mm taken, and confessed 


eom^ ^UH wti taken, and confessed 
father Gtfltardftiis confessor, pot lorn upon 
jit' This accident made the commons ad- 
drew ;tg#1di% for the execution of the 
Jesuits befote condemned* * 

Ijjr. Reading, barrister, was tried 
^wui cmmdted,at the kingVbench bar, for 
H * tampering wifh Bedtoe, to cdbceai part of 
^jvideace against the popish lords, fined 
- *t§tff£., to be imprisoned tor a year, and 
stand in the pillory in Palace-yard. 

27. The commons resolved, That the 
duke of York being a papist, the hope of 
: till succeeding to the crown had given the 
greatest countenance and encouragement 
to the present conspiracies of the papists 
against the king and protectant religion, 
and ordered lord Russell to carry up the 
said vote to the lords for their concurrence. 
The commons addressed the king for the 
execution of Pickering, and several con- 
demned popish pnests auh Jesuits. 

30. The king came to the house, and re- 
peated his former declaration to'consent to 
any laws for the security of the protestant 
religion, so as the "right of succession m his 
brother was not defeated. 

May 3. Dr- Sharp, archbishop of St. 
TKjftsadrew’s, murdered in his coach near 
Magus Muir, by Balfour, Danziel, and ten 
other fanatical covenanters. ! 

5.’ The. commons resolved, That the 
pardon pleaded by the earl of Danin), to 
their tmprachmenl, was illegal and void,” 
and demanded judgment of the lords 
against him. 

8. The lords acquainted the commons 
that they had appointed Saturday, the 10th 
instant, to hear the t earl of Dauby by his 
counsel, to make good his plea ; whereupon 
the commons resolved, that no commoner 
presume to niaintain the validity of the 
pardon pleaded by the earl of Danby. The 
tlords acquainted the commons also, that 
the 1 4th Distant was appointed for the 
trial of the five popish lords : # but the two 
houses not agreeing as to the proceedings 
in the trial, they were not tried this session. 

15. The commons order a bill to be 
brought in, to disqualify the duke of York 
from succeeding to the crown. It was put 
into the form of an address, and presented 
to the king, who thanked them, and said 
**• ho would always endeavour to secure 
ihejprotestant religion.” 

^ During these proceedings a difference 
f urdse between the bouses as to thfc light 
* of the bkhejtf, being only lords of par- 
liament, to fit on the trial of the im- 
peached lord*. ' 

23. Twrittt?«*ereit members of the late 1 
parliament discovered to have been pen- 
sioners of the court. 

25. The king Mint a message to the 


Chouse by lord Russell for the axecutfonof 
Pickering, and for their assistance in put- 
ting the fleet in good repair. 

27. Parliament being about to pass a 
strong resolution relative to the late eo*. 
ruption, it is suddenly prorogued, the royal 
assent having first been given to %) ha- 
beas corpus act. This important statute for 
securing the subject against arbitrary im- 
prisonment, was at last obtained, chiefly 
through the management of Shaftesbury, 
and is some set-off* against the many of- 
fences of that changeling minister. 

June 1. Covenanters defeat Chrahaxh of 
Cl&verhouse at Drumclog. 

13. Thomas Whitehread, provincial of 
| the iesuits, William Harcourt, rector of 
! London, John Fenwick, procurator of the 

Jesuits, John Gaven and Anthony Turner, 
priests, tried and convicted at the Old 
I Bailey, of high-treason, in conspiring to 
! assassinate the king, and subvert the esta- 
blished religion and government. They 
were executed at Tyburn, the 21st, profess- 
ing their innocence to the last. 

14. Richard Langhome, a counsellor, 
convicted of high-treason, as a conspirator 
in the popish plot, and executed the 14th 
of July. These convictions were on the 
evidence of Bedloe and Oates, and were 
chiefly obtained from the partial summing 
up of Scruggs, and the mean acquiescence 
of the other judges. 

22. The duke of Monmouth defeated 
the covenanters at Both well-bridge in Scot- 
land, and among the prisoners, took several 
of the murderers of the archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, who were afterwards hanged. 

July 13. Sir G. Wakeman and others 
tried tor treason, ^ire acquitted, Oates being 
convicted of a barefaced perjwy. 

Aug. 27. Lewis and several popish 
priests executed at Uske in Monmouth* 
shire, for exercising their functions. 

St yd. 2.* The king being taken very ill, 
the earl of Essex and lord Halifax advised 
him to send for the duke erf York, who 
came over from Flanders. 

Oct. 15. The king informs the council 
he 'Ipeant to prorogue parliament for a 
twelvemonth, which astonished the council, 
and sir William Temple, advised bis ma- 
jesty to form a new council. Sir W, Tem- 
ple and others retired into the country, and 
the affairs of the kingdom remained in the 
hands of the earl of Sunderland, Mr. Hyde, 
tnd Mr. Sydney Godolphin. 

23. Thomas Dangerfield examined by 
the council, concerning the meal-tub plot. 
It in supposed at first to have been a con- 
trivance of the papists, to discredit the wit- 
nesses of Oates's plot, and fix a charge of 
treason mi the presbyterians. But the mys- 
tery of it was never clearly unwreUed, 
From the beads of it being found in a 
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paper cootainedin a tub of meal, it obtained) being preferred, to th* grand-jury of Mid- 
the name of*be “ Meal-tub Pkt? dieses^ against the countess of PowiSr*S 

AW. 12. A proclamation, offering 100/. concerned in the popish plot, upon the m« 
for the discovery of every priest or jesuit. dence of Dangerfield, the hill was ignored* 

• 17. This being queen Elizabeth** birth-. 16. A proclamation, prohibiting the 
day, the effigies of the pope, the devil, sir printing of newspapers and pamphlets witl$ 
George Jefferies, Mr. L’Estrange, &c. car- out a license. The judges had unanimously 
ried in procession, and burnt at Temple-bar declared such practice to be illegal. / 
by the whig mob. June 23* Bord Caatfemaifle aried at the 

26. The people being excited to pe- King’s-bench bar for 1 high-treason, ascon-^ 
tition in a tumultuous manner for the sitting cerned in the popish plot ; but the jury »n^t 
of the parliament, a proclamation issued, crediting Oates and Dangerfield, the wit- 
prohibiting the promoting such petitions. nesses, lie was acquitted. 

Sir Walter Hungerford, and several '29.* Richard Radley, convicted of scan- 
Wiltshire gentlemen, having petitioned for dalous words against the lord-chief-justice 
the sitting of parliament, were reprehended Scroggs*fined 2004 
by the king, as were several other peri- July 14. The two sheriff* having refused 
turners ; such petitions were generally re- to qualify a new election, when two presby- 
jected by the grand juries of the counties; terians were chosen, in opposition to the 
and counter-addresses, from the gentry and two court candidates , at the close of the 
merchants, presented, expressive of abhor- poll the numbers were — -Cornish* 2483; 
return of the practices of the petitioners. Bethel, 2276 ; Box. 1428 ; Nicholson, 1230. 

The terms whig and tory had now be- 17. John Grfl#k, con wcted of assaulting 
come the fixed names of the two grout po- and wounding Mr.^Aruold, sentenced to 
litical parties which for a century and a stand th re# times in the pillory, and^ fined 
half divided the nation. The first had long 5004 

before been given to the covenanters in the 23. Au insurrection of^lhe field ccmven- 
wesfc of Scotland, and was supposed to con- ticlers in Scotland, led® by one Cameron, 
vey the double opprobrium of poverty and dispersed by colonel Bruce, and Cameron 
sedition. The second originated m Ire- » hided. > — ■ 

land, and derived from tornigkim — “ to dug. 2. Lady Tempest and Mrs. Pros- 

pursue for plunder.” (Ling. Hist, xi. 135.) wicks tried at York assizes for high- 
It imported a leaning towards jiopcry and treason, tn being concerned in the> popish 
despotism, and was first applied to the na- plot, and acquitted ; but Thwing, a priest, 
lives of Ireland, who having been deprived was convicted. Sir Thomas Gascoigne, sir 
of their estates, supported themselves by Miles Stapleton, and Mr. Ingleby had been 
depredations on the English settlers. The tried as accomplices in the same plot, and 
whigs, or petitioner* , were directed by the acquitted. The principal witness was Bob- 
earl of Shaftesbury, in apposition to the ron, a discarded vuperintendent of the 
abhorrcrs or addressers. coal-mines of Sir Thoipas. 

A report was spread of tUc duke of Mon- 20. William Bedloe died at Briotol-and 
mouth’s legitimacy, and that the king was in his dying words averred to the lord- 
ad ually married to Mrs. Walters, the chief-justice I^rth the truth of the popish 
duke’s mother ; this the king, by a public plot, and that the queen and the- duke of 
deelaratio* . affirmed to be false. v York were concerned in it, except as lo . 

1680. Jan , 9. Sir Robert Peyton com- the design against the king's li&. 
milted to the Tower- for some words con- Sept, 13. Mrs, Collier convicted of a libel, 
centring a plot, on the evidence of Mrs. called u Malice Defeated?' sentenced to 
Collier, the colleague of Daugerfield, stand three times in the pillory, and fined 

Feb. 5, Benjamin Harris convict^ of 10004 
publishing seditions libels, fined 500/., and Oct 9. A. fine of 1004 set upon Mr. 
pilloried. Also, Francis Smith and Langley Shipton, for defaming Oates, Bedloe, and 
Curtis, booksellers, Hugdale, witnesses to the popish plot. 

_ 24, The duke and duchess of York ar- Before the meeting of parliament, the earl 

rived at Whitehall, and appeared at court, of Shaftesbury, with lords Russell and Ca- 
March 8. Charles and the duke of York vendish, ami ten other lords, accompanied 
were entertained by sir Robert Clayton, th<f by Oates, went to Westminster-bull; and 
lord-mayor, at his house in the Old Jewry, at th esiC in g V bench bar, by a bill in form, 

9- A proclamation, declaring no person presented the duke of York as * popish 
should be pardoned who killed another in a recusant, and the duchess of Portsmouth 
duel* as a national nuisance. The judges got rid 

April 7. An order of council prohibiting of the application by the sudden dismissal 
bonfires on the 29th of May, or on any of the grand-jury, 
other festival, without permission. 20. The duke of York returns, to Scot- 

. ifoyll, An. indictment for high-treason and, by desire of . Charier 
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&U Ml 4 WMtxmuetey, and l mg up the proclamation 

*“© tog mud? # Mecb, acquainting them ing fox a pamipleaL The ute* 

With the 4m jB Mud tode wit h Spain, William Jone^a Judge of the king's bandb, 
amt again' oftexs to give them any satiafac- and against sir Richard W eston, a bamn pi 
tion for the fBpx of the protestant reli- the exchequer. 

gion,but*Ueri«g the succession. Here- 30. William viscount Stafford brought 
commended a further examination of the to his trial, before the house of peers, as a , 
popish pint, and the bringing the lords in conspirator in the popish plot. The duchess 
v thf Tosreirfto^heir fcials; ha recommended of Portsmouth sat near the commons at 
also to them the preservation of Tangier, the trial, “ dispensing her sweetmeats and 
4 buf above all, a perfect union among them- gracious looks among them.’’ 

Selves. The commons immediately expel- Dec. 7. Lord Stafford convicted of higR- 
led some of their members who had been treason, by 55 to 31, and beheaded the 2Pth* 
abhorrers, and addressed his majesty to re- Lord Russell and some others, questioning 
■* move others from places of trust. They the king’s power to remit the hanging, draw- 
expelkd sir Francis Withers, and sent him mg, and quartering, Bethel ana Cornish, 
t© the Toweg for bemg an abhorrcr : they the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, an- 
al so expelled several other members on the plied to the commons for direction, who de- 
same account. They recommended l>r. Glared they were content lord Stafford 
Tonga, the first discoverer of the plot, to should be beheaded only, 
his majesty, for some ecclesiastical prefer- 30, The commons vote that no member 
meat ; but he died the December following, shall accept any place without leave of the 
without reaping any advantage by it. house, and brought in a bill for uniting the 

2{J. Dangerfieid examined at the bar of king’s protestant subjects. This bill met 
the house; and, notwithstanding the in- with great opposition, and was relinquish* 
famy of his character, he is, amid the pre- ed for one which exempted the protestant 
valeht horror of* popery, listened to with dissenters from the penalty imposed on 
credulous .attention*. the papists, by the act qf the 35th of Eliza- 

27. The commons resolve, “ That it is beth. It passed both houses. 

M&! 10 undoubted right of the subject to peti- According to lialtam (Const. Hist. ii. 
lion for the calling of a parliament, and 547), the leaders of the opposition, — sir 
that to traduce such petitions as tumultuous Thomas Littleton, Mr. Gamnvay, Mr. 
aOd seditious, is to contribute to the design -Hampden, Mr. Powle, Mr. Snchevmdl, and 
of altering the constitution/’ Mr, Foley were iu the practice of receiving 

Nov, *2. A bill brought m for disabling gratuities from the French king, of 300 or 
James, duke of York, to inherit the crown. 500 guineas, as testimonies of his favour. 
The object of Shaftesbury, and some of the Lords Holies and Russell wore also iu com- 
wbigs, was to alter the succession, and so-' muniratiun with France, but received no 
pemede the. king’s brother by Monmouth pecuniary remuneration. Their objects ajn 
.11. Iietheringt<ju), Murphy, the two pear to have been patriotic — to detach 
Fitzgeralds* and several other Irishmen. France from tht* king, defeat the popish 
came^over, and gave information of a popish faction, and procure the dismissal of a 
plot in Ireland, before the house ui com- corrupt minister and parliament, 
mons. V This year died the earl of Koch ester ; 

# 13- James Skein, Archibald Steward. Samuel Jiutler f author of kl Hudibras and 

John Spretwl, and other Scotch rebels being the famous painter sir Peter Lely, 
taken, justified the Uwfulfiesti of killing ltittt. Mm, 5. Articles of impeachment 
the king, and the murder of ihe archbishop were drawn up against chief justice Scruggs, 
of 8t. Andrew, and m December following principally for discharging the grand-jury, 
were convicted of treason and rebellion. vv hen a presentment of rucu-ancy was 
Nov, 15. ITte commons having passed about tu be' preferred against the duke of 
the exclusion bill, it was carried up to the York, 

lords by. lord Russell ; but it was thrown 7 The commons resolved, that until a 
out by that house at the first reading, by bill be passed for excluding 'the duke of 
63 to *30, the king being at that time pre- York, they could not give any supply with- 
- mnt iu the house. All the bishops present, out danger to his majesty, and extreme 
14 iu number, voted against the bill. •hazard to the protestant religion. • They 

17. Being queen Elizabeth’# bi%h*day, alsv> resolved, that whoever should lend the 
the pope* air George Jefferies, aud Mr. king any money upon any branch of hi# 

L’ Estrange were again burnt in effigy. revenue* or buy any tally of anticipation, 
22. A' comet appeared at Falmouth foT should Ire adjudged a hmderet of the sitting 
a. week, and the next month iu other parts of parliaments, and be responsible for the 
of Ragland, same in parliament. ’ 

24. The commons voted an impeach- 10. The commons Raving notice that 
meat against chief-justice Worth for draw- the king would prorogue them this day, 
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MM «sd« to hotne.and lesoWed, 

1 That whoever advised to* mejeety to 
ptor^e «w pMl»me«t, w«* » ‘ 

Utowne and kingdom, and the proteatant 
. Xion: 2. That the penal act. agomst re- 
oughtnot to be extended to protest- 
SHtoeentere: S. That the *"•»*»£ 
of dissenters npon the penal law*, at this 
time, was grievous to the, subject, a weaken- 
imr to the protestant interest, and danger- 
<Z to the peace of the kingdom. After 
which the King sent for them up to the 
house of peers, and the parliament was 

^proclamation, dissolving par- 
liament, and calling another, to meet at 

Oxford* , . , 

25. Sir Robert Peyton, having been 
brought upon his knees, and expelled the 
house of commons, he challenged Mr. W u- 
liams, the speaker, who complaining to the 
council; sir Robert Peyton was sent to 

the Tower. . ~ 

Feh, 28, Edward Fitzharris, the son ol 
sir Rdward Fitzharris, of Ireland, commit- 
ted for a libel, aspersing the late king and 
the present. 

Mar. (1. Several of the whig party hav- 
ing been tampering with Fitzharris in 
Newgate, in make him accuse the queen 
and the diw' of the popish ph>t, the go- 
vernment thought fit to send him from 

Newgate to the Tower. , . 

The earl of Essex and fifteen other lords 
petition the king to allow parliament to 
meet at Oxford. 

14. The Freuch king concludes a secret 
treaty, by which he stipulates to pay Charles 
onn null livrt s for the current year, and 


l^the princes* Anne ihonld be if 

the duke of York should have a sou educated 
Protestant, then the regency should last 
ho longer than his and that the 

regents should govern infhe name of their 
fathef while ha lived, but that he should 
be obliged to reside five hundred miles 
from the British dominions; and if the 
duke should return to tfiese kingdoms, the 
crown should immediately devolve on the 
regent, ajnd the duke and his adherents be 
deemed guilty of high‘trea«on. w 

28. The bill of exclusion was read again 
the fir# time, and ordered a second read- 
ing ; whereupon the king came privately 
to the loads, and having sent for the com- 
mons, he told them he observe^ such heats 
amongst them, and such differences be- 
tween the two houses, that he thought fit 
to dissolve the parliament. Immediately 
after, the king set out for Windsor, appre- 
hensive of insult from the armed followers 
of some of the members. 

Jprtl 8. The king published a declara- 
tion witfi h4» reasons for dissolving the 
two last parliaments, ascribing to them 
factious and arbitiary iftoceedmgs. It 
had a powerful effect, and was ordered to 
be lead in all the churches. An able re- 
ply was put forth by the opposition, en- 
titled *• A just and modest Vindication of 
the Proceedings of the Tym Last Par- 
liaments, 5 ’ the production of Somers, Sy<K 
ncy , and J ones. Addresses of congmtula - 
tion were presented to t h.irles for his de- 
livernuce trom the republicans, and were 
fiuo ui ably received by the king. But the 
loj d- mayor and common-council waiting 
upon the king at Windsor, with one of a 
different kind, were <leq*ed admission, and 
ordered to attend at Ilampton-couit, wlwve 
they received a reprimand from the Iprd- 
c ban cel lor. 


ihancellor. ^ 

Id. Mr. L' Estrange began to publish 
his fc * Observations,'* and V»oth he and Mr. 


TTeaiy, uy wiutoH * '’-r j 

200,000 livres for the current year, and 
000.000 crowns the two following years, ou 
condition he shall gradually withdraw from 
the Spanish alliance. • . 

Charles and his court set out tor Ox- 

ford, whet! they were received by i ,, is .. Observations. 

university* <<t. all dumonstrations.f loyalty Dn . d| , n OBlleaVoimi( i to expose thf wb.gs 

and affection. Francis Smith, a publisher of seditious 

.17. Many of the members of parbaTnent to Newgate, 

camo aimed, with numerous retmus, ■ A im i,ctment was found 

Oxford; particularly the members for the 1 

city of London * * bmlv 

of well-armed 
hats, with this 


No slavery* !”. _ — . « , 

21. Parliament met at Oxford, the gal- 

lery at the public schools being prepared 
for the lords, and the convocation-house 
for the commons. .... 

22. The commons voted that the votes, 
oftho house of commons should be printed. 

26. The expedients proposed instead ol 
the hill of exclusion in this parliament 
were, “That the whole government, upon 
the death of the king, should he vested m 
a regent, who should U the princes* of 
Orange, and if she died without issue, then 


viuiairt , u^yn ^ * — 

but he afterwards retracting his evidence, 
the indictment dropped. 

June 5. Mr. Thomas Ashcnden having 
! i written a libel against the Creed, the Lord s 
fPrayer, and the Ten Commandments, mujw 
a publi# recantation of his errors m the ca- 
thedral church of Peterborough. 

12. Lord William Howard, ta? mg charged 

with contriving the treasonable hlwl ior 
winch Fitzharris was convicted, is commit* 
ted to the Tower, and the ™utt of king » 
bench refused to admit him to 

July L Oliver Pluaket, titolw pnmata 
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#urn. Plunked wa» the 
polish plot iiupcwtUTm 
committed to the 
Tomum mhJQreason : some of the^abble 
hooM%u&. 4 Hik papers being searched, 
4heie wee fbtuid a treasonable association 
drawn up for excluding th^ duke of York, 
and ctwtopelKng th£ king to submit to such 
terms as the wings should impose upon him. 

23. Prmce of Orange arrives in England. 

28. The duke of \ ork, as high-coimmx* 
aiouer, opened the parliament m Scotland, 
which passed many acts in favoi# of the 
Jung; one fur the security of the protestant 
religion professed in that realii was ra- 
tified ; to this was annexeu an oath to be 
taken by all officers m church or state. 
Passive obedience was preached up in all 
the pulpits. 

Aug. 4. The king sent the loyal London 
apprentices a brace of luicks, to their least 
at Saddlers 1 hall. < 

14, Parliament of Scotland passed an 
act, asserting that the right of succession 
to the crown cap not be defeated by religious 
differences. , 

17. Stephen College, the protectant 
joiner, who had been tried and acquitted 
at thb Old Bailey, was convicted of trea- 
son, and executed at Oxford on the 31 sr. 
a. 30, Titus Oates was turned out of his 
lodgings at Whitehall, and deprived of his 
pension, fur bis conduct on the first trial ot 
College. 

Sept. 7 . The king published an order of 
council, for the entertainment and assist- 
ance of the French protestants, who tied 
hither for shelter, for which the Fiench 
church m London returned him their thanks. 

h7. The king and couit weie splendidly 
entaitained at Cambridge. 

29. The loyal party u the city carried 
it for the election of a major, but two 
Whigs w^re chosen shenffx. 

Oct. 19. John Rouse, the leader oi the 
\Y upping mob, having an indictment pie- 
ferred against him at the Old Baduy for 
high-treason, and the facts sworn by eight 
witnesses ; yet the sheriffs are said to have 
so packed the grand-jury, that it was 
thro#n out. 

AW 9. Francis Smith was convicted of 
printing a seditious libel, called w A Noble 
Peer's Speech.* 

$4* Am indictment of high-treason pre J 
felted against the eail jf Sh&ft&bury , at 
the Old Bailey, for framing an association 
to exclude the duke of York by force, and 
coerce the king* The juiy, refusing credit 
to the witnesses, threw out the bill, to the 
great joy of the citizens, who celebrated it 
hv bonfires, Tinging of bells, and rims oi 

Shaftesbury/* a “Monmouth/’ and a 
* Buckingham*" 


Dec. 19. The earl of Argyle was eon 
victed of high-treason in Scotland $ after 
which, escaping out of prison, sente#®* m# 
passed u]Km him in his absence. 

1682. Jan . 3. Sympson Tonga made 
it appear that his father, Dr. Tonga, 

Titus Oates, forged and contrived the 
popish plot. , , , 

25. The duke of York’s pictutoe&fcGtft^ 
hell defaced and tom. The lord-mayor and 
couit of aldermen ofivred a re ward of 500/. 
to any one that would discover the offender. 

Feb. 3, Thomas Thynne, Esq., shut ut 
his coach, in Pall-mull, by assassins hired 
by count Koniugsmark, and the next day 
captain Vratz, Borosky, and Stern, ’tlio 
assassins, were apprehended ; and on the 
19th, count Koinngsmaikhimselfwas taken 
at Gravesend in a seaman’s habit. 

Sir Samuel Moreland invented a machine 
which, by the strength of eight men, would 
force the water in a continual stream from 
the river Thames to the top of Wmdsor- 
castle, and sixty feet higher, at the rate of 
sixty barrels an hour. The experiment was 
lepeated several times before ihe king, 
queen, and court, the hittei end of this year. 
ChaiJes gave sir Samuel a medal, with lus 
efhgy sei lound with diamonds, and con- 
stituted him master of mechanics, to tes- 
tify his admiration. 

Feb. 28. Count Koningsmark and the 
three assassins were tried at the Old 
Bailey. The thiee assassins were con- 
victed, but the count being favoured bi the 
court, was acquitted. V iatz, Borosky, and 
Stern were hanged in Pall-mall the 1 9th of 
March ; and afterwards Borosky, who shot 
Mr. Thynne, was hanged in chain* neai 
Mile End. 

Count Koningsmark and Mr. Thynne 
were rivals foi lady Ogle, and the count 
apprehended the lady was more inclined to 
Mr. Thynne than himself. She was the 
duke of Newcastle's daughter, said to l*e a 
vngiu widow, and 4> teemed one of the * 
greatest fortunes in England. 

Mar. 4 The king and court went down 
to Newmaiket ; and the duke of Yoik ar- 
rived there from Scotland on the 11th. 

April 19. Some whig citizens having 
appointed a thanksgiving or festival, in 
order to count their numiter, an order of 
council was issued to the lord-mayor, to 
suppress any such meeting, as an unlaw- 
ful assembly, 

22. The duke of York uceeptftlof an in- 
vitation from the Artillery -company, and 
dined with them at Merchant Tailors'-hall. 

May 3. Tim duke of York embarked on 
board, of the Ghuretier frigate for Sent 
land. On the 6th, the Gfuuprtitr struck 
upon the sand called * A The Lemon and 
( hir,” about 16 leagues from the mouth of 
the Humber, and was Jolt, with most of 
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the ship’s crew and passengers : only the 
duke, and some few that he took with him 
in the fjfemace, were saved ; among whom 
was Mr. Churchill, afterwards duke of 
Marlborough, for whose preservation the 
• duke of York was extremely solicitous. It 
was said that the sinking mariners gave an { 
huzza when they saw the duke in safety, J 
and with joyful acclamations went down. 

The whtgs rendered themselves obnoxious 
to the court, particularly to the duke ot 
York, by the pamphlets they published. 
One, under the title of ‘‘The Life of 
Julian the Apostate,’ 1 made a great noise ; 
in which a parallel was drawn between the 
duke of York and that prince : the necessity 
of an expulsion was shown, and passive 
obedience exploded as a Mahometan doc- 
trine. The animosity against the whigs 
was now so excessive, that even in the ad- 
ministration of justice the judges forgot 
common decency. Pilkington, the sheriff, 
was fined in an action brought by the duke 
of York, for words scandalously spoken, to 
the amount of 100,000/. 

May 8. A y order of council issued, pro- 
hibiting persons of quality to converse with 
the duke of Monmouth, 

The earl of ShaUesbury brought an no- 
tion of seandthrm magnaium against Mr. 
Craddock, fur s, ymg he was a traitor ; but 
upon the defendant’s motion to have a 
jury out of the county, the earl dropped 
tin* action. 

25. Disputes between the sheriffs and 
lord-mayor, as to the right to adjourn a 
common -hall. 

27. The duke of York returned from 
Scotland, being met at Erith by Charles in 
bis barge. 

The court formed a design agaiust lam- 
don and other corporations, and resolved to 
annul the charter of Loud oil. 

Will more, the foreman of the jury that 
ignored the bi 1 .gainst College, confided 
of kidnapping a boy. 

June 20, Nathaniel Thomson, William 
Pain, and John Farewell tried and convicted 
, of reflecting on the justice of the nation, 
in condemning Green, Berry, and Hill, for 
the murder of Godfrey, who committed 
suicide. They were fined 14)0/. a-piece. and 
Thomson and Farewell sentenced to the 
pillory. 

24. The corporation of Evesham sur- 
rendered their charter. 

20. The sheriffs of London, Pilkington 
and Shute, for continuing the poll for new 
sheriffs, after the common-hail was adjourn- 
ed by the lord-mayor, committed to the 
Tower, but admitted to bail, the 30th inst. 

My 5. Aaron Smith, convicted of pub- 
lishing seditious libels, sentenced to stand 
in the pillory, and pay a fine of 500/. 

IK Mr, Goodenough, the under-sheriff 


of London, fined 100£for imt altwcL* 
panmel of a jury ht the command^ . 
bench at HicfcsVhall. ’ ” 

15. An order of council iHtted far again 
beginning the election of sheriffs ill Lon- 
don ; whereupon Mr. Box and^ Mr. North 
were chosen, to the satisfaction of the court. 

This year the l^ag received two extraor- 
dinary embassies; one from the king of 
Fez, in Morocco, the other from the king 
of Bantam, in the isle of Java. 

Oct. 19. Shaftesbury, alarmed at the in- 
creasing power of the court and the decline 
of the whifs, withdrew privately to Holland. 
Charles began to turn their own weapons 
against them. Having got sheriffs to his 
satisfaction, he was enabled to pa$k juries, 
an his opponents had done ; and the new- 
modelling of corporations, by the issuing 
of writs of quo warranto, gave him the no- 
mination of members of parliament for the 
chief towns, while the^ourjty representation 
was mostly devoted to l»m. 

Prince Rupert died at his house in 
Spring-gardens, and was buried in Hen^y 
VII th’s chapel at Westminster. 

Dec. Several persons that had been appre- 
hended for a riot, by crying out a “ Mon - 
mouth.*' on the 5th of November, were con- 
victed, sentenced to stand in the pillory, 
and pay a fine to the king. 

13. On order of council against kidnap- 
ping and spiriting people away to the plan- 
tations. 

lb. Heneage Finch, earl of Nottingham, 
and iord-chaucellor of England, died. Sir 
Frauds North, lord-chief justice of the 
Common-pleas, was made lord-keeper on 
the 22nd. 

1083. A penny-post first set up in^ 
London by an individual, named Man ay, 
After a few years, it was claimed by thfl 
government, a# inH*rfenng with the ge- 
neral-post. 

Jan. 22. Anthony Ashley C'oop^p. the 
first earl of ShaiWabury, dies at Amster- 
dam, of the gout in the stomach, in his 
sixty-second year. He was a bold, schem- 
ing politician, of dubious principles and 
abandoned private habits. lie distinguish- 
ed himself in the civil war both as a com- 
moner and a soldier, and had an active 
share in the Restoration. If he did not con- 
trive the popish plot, he became its manag- 
ing director, to promote bis party purposes. 

was ono of the Cabal, and while lord- 
chancellor, deservedly popular. 

April 7. *The city oi Norwich accept of 
a new charter. New charters were granted 
last year to Maidstone and Derby. 

24. Mr. PapiUion and Mr. Dubois caused 
sir William Pritchard the lord -mayor, 
sheriff* North, and several other aldermen 
to be arrested and detained till one the next 
morning ; whereupon the lieutenancy raised 
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and the lord-mayor, &c., were 

released. 

May I; patent was granted to Robert 
15%, for making salt water 

2. The king, to mvenge himself of the 
old magistrates of London, issued out a 
•commission for tfial of the am hors of the 
disorders at the election of sheriffs the last 
y&r, which by the commission was called 
& riotous and unlawful assembly. 

8. 1’ilkington and Shut?, the late sheriffs, 
lord Grey of Werk, alderman Cornish, and 
others were tried at Guildhall, fur continu- 
ing the poll for sheriffs after the common - 
hall was gdjourned, and assaulting the lord- 
major, &c. They were convicted and fined, 
lhlkuigton, 500/. ; Shute, 1000 marks ; and 
the lord Grey, Bethel, and Cornish, 1000 
marks each, and the rest in lesser sums. 

June 12. The court of KingVbench 
gave judgment a gain ft the city, in the quo 
V'arranto broughf against their charter. 
The charter was declared# forfeited, but 
judgment could not be entered until the 
king’s pleasdte should be further known. 

14. The plot or conspiracy to assassinate 
the king at tire Bye-house, in Hertford- 
shire, was discovered by a letter from Jo- 
seph Keeling to lord Dartmouth and secre- 
tary Jenkins. By Keeling's deposition, the 
conspirators were to seize Chailes and the 
duke of York, and to massacre the magi- 
strates of Loudon and the officers of state. 
The Rye-house was a farm near lloddes- 
don, in Hertfordshire, through which 
Charles usually passed in his road from 
Newmarket, and belonged to Emnbold, 
one of the boldest of the assassins. Here it 
e*as proposed by the conspirators, to attack 
the king and his guards ; but a tire hap- 
pening at Newmarket, Charles returned 
to London soouct th£n he intended, and 
* before the conspirators were prepared to 
put tlteir design in execution. 

18. The city of London made their sub- 
mission to the king at Windsor, and com- 
plied with the regulations he was phased 
to prescribe them. The principal was, that 
the king was to have a veto on the appoint- 
ment of the lord-mayor, sheriffs, or other 
officers of the city. The corporation also 
re-erected a statue of Charles I. in the 
Royal Exchange, the former one having 
been demolished. 

23, A proclamation was issued fonap- 
prehending colonel John Kurnev ; Richaid 
Rumbold, maltster; Richard Nelthorp, 
Esq.* Edward Wade; Richard Good- 
enough; captain Walcot ; William Thom- 
tton ; James Burton ; and William Hone, 
conspirators in the Rye-house assassina- 
tion plot ; and' a reward of 100/. was otter- 
ed for the apprehending any one of them. 

28 . A proclamation, offering a reward 


of 500/. for apprehending tb# duke cif 
Monmouth and ethers, who had fled from 
justice. / 

Lord Howard of Eseridk, one of the con- 
spirators, discovers to the government that 
the earl of Essex, lord Russell, and others 
were concerned in the Rye-house conspi- 
racy, whereupon they were apprehended. 

July 2. The lord-mayor, aldertpen, and 
common-council of Loudon, congratulate 
Charles and the duke of York upon the dis- 
covery of the Rye-house plot ; and ad- 
dresses came from all parts of the kingdom 
to the same effect. 

1 3. The city having delayed to comply 
with the terms of the court, the judgment 
of forfeiture of charter was entered up. 

William lord Russell was tried and 
convicted of high-treason, in conspiring tbo 
death of the king, and to that end con- 
sulting with others to raise a rebellion. 
William Hone and John Rouse were also 
ronvictid, and with Walcot and lord Rus- 
sell received sentence of death on the 14th, 
but captain Blague was acquitted. The 
carl of Essex, a nobleman of good qualities 
bid melancholy temperament, who had 
often maintained the lawfulness of suicide, 
cut his throat in the Tower. 

2d. Walcot, Hone, and Rouse, executed 
at Tyburn, and con fussed the treason of 
which they had been convicted ; only Wal- 
ct »«* denied he was to lie concerned in that 
part relating to the assassination. 

Lord Russell beheaded in Lincoln Vinn- 
fields. He was conveyed in his own car- 
riage, and met his fate with fortitude, 
lake lord Stafford, he refused to give any 
sign to the executioner, who having delibe- 
rately taken aim, at two strokes govern! 
the head from the body. In the written 
sptcch circulated niter his death, he ex- 
pressed his hbhef in the reality of the 
popish plot ; that his zeal in favour of the 
excluflon oi James, originated in a desire 
to obviate the danger of popery, and dis- 
claimed any intention of altering the hum 
or the government. He denied that h»s 
offence was treason, as there was no levy- ; 
ing of war. but admitted being present 
when there was some loose talk by others 
of surprising the guards. Upon which it 
was held that whoever comes into an as- 
sembly more than once, where rebellion is 
praised, though be says nothing, is in law 
presumed to consent to it, and guilty of 
high-treason ; it is misprision if he does 
nob discover it the first time. 

24, The judgment and decree of the 
university Of Oxford, passed in convoca- 
tion , against the doctrine of resistance, and 
other tenets, were presented to the king 
with great solemnity, and very graciously 
received. 

28 , The king published a declaration, 
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contain mg' a narrative of the Rye-house 
plot ; and Sunday the 9th of September 
was appointed to he observed as a thanks* 
giving 1 for his deliverance. 

Princess Anne Was married to prince 
George of ttenmark, who being a protes- 
tant, it gave much satisfaction. 

Sept. 5. The election of sheriffs having 
been put off from Midsummer to this day, 
Peter Daniel was nominated for one by the 
lord-mayor, and confirmed, and Samuel 
Dashwuod, esq. was chosen for the other ; 
Mr. deputy Ail Worth was chosen chain ber- 
lain of the city in the room of sir Thomas 
Player, who was removed. 

12. The siege of Vienna was raised by 
the king of Poland and the duke of Lor- 
raine, before which city the Turks are said 
to have lost 70,000 men. 

28. Sir George Jeffreys, the infamous 
judge, made lord chief justice of the king's- 
bench. 

Oct. 4. The municipal franchises of the 
city being forfeited, the king granted a 
commission to sir William Pritchard, the 
present lord-mayor, and commissions to 
the sheriffs, Daniel and Dashwood, to ex- 
ercise their respective offices during plea- 
sure, and Mr Jexuu»r was made recorder of 
the city m tin; room of sir George Jeffreys. 

13* The k",,'g sent commission mate the 
city to sixteen of the former loyal alder- 
men and eight new ones, to act as alder- 
men in the several wards. 

28. The king granted a commission to 
sir Henry Tulse, to exercise the office of 
lord-mayor of London during pleasure, and 
ho was sworn in the usual manner in West- 
inmuter-hall, 

Nov. 7. Algernon Sidney arraigned at 
the king’ll- bench bar, for lugh-trcason, es- 
pecially for a treasonable libel, wherein he 
asserts power to be originally in the people, 
and delegated by them to the parliament, 
to whom the Virg was subject, auA might 
be called to account. 

8. The duke of York and prince of 
Denmark accepted of an invitation from 
the Artillery company, end were entertaiued 
at Merchant-tailors’ hall. 

20. Samuel Johnson, a clergyman, con- 
victed of writing a seditious libel, called 
Julian the Apostate, reflecting upon the 
duke of York, for which he was fined 500 
marks, and his book burnt by the hangman. 

21. Algernon Sidney brought to trial, 
and convicted of high-treason ; he was 
condemned the 26th, and ou the 7th of 
December was beheaded on Tower-hill, 
gjorymg that ho died for the good old 
cause, in which he had been engaged from 
his youth* He had been appointed one of 
the high court of justice that condemned 
Charles I. though be did not sit there. He 
was the first man accused of treason and 


m 

condemned to die for writing any thing 
without publishing it ; Jeffreys contending 
that in law svribere was ay ere, and the 
writing of a treasonable though private 
paper amounted to an overt act of treason, 
lie delivered a writing to the sheriff before 
his death, complaining of the injustice done 
him: he represented the infamous life of 
lord Howard anti the judges, as corrupted 
men, only promoted to serve the designs of 
the court. 

25. The duke of Monmouth submitted, 
and was admitted to the king’s presence ; 
he signed a paper acknowledging his being 
concerned in the late conspiracy, except 
that part df it against Charles’s life, and 
obtained his pardon ; hut relapsing again, 
he demanded the paper of the king, who 
restored it, and he was banished the court 
and went into Holland. 

1684, Tire maintenance of the poor was 
estimated by D'Avjnant, at 665,000/. per 
annum. # 

Feb. 6. John Hampden, esq. was tried 
for a misdenftauor, in confederating with 
other persons to make an in*jprrectu>« ; *he 
was fined 40.000/. and to give security for 
Jiis good behaviour dming life. 

About the beginning ot December began 
a very hard frost, which continued to ‘the 
Mb of February without intermhsion ; the 
Thames was frozen ami coveied with booths 
as at a fair ; coaches plied from West- 
minster to the Temple, and from other 
si airs ; an ox was roasted whole, hulls 
baited, and the like. 

7. Law rence Braddon and Hugh Speke 
wc.e convicted at the kingVbcuch bar, of 
a misdemeanor, in conspiring to make 
the people believe that the earl of Essex 
was murdered by those who had the cus£ 
tody of him ; and endeavouring to tuboen 
false witnesses to^rovo it ; judgment was 
given against them the following tvnn, 
when Braddon was fined 2000/. au^ Speke 
1 000/. and to give security for their good 
behaviour during life, 

12. The earl of Danby, after several 
attempts to regain his liberty, was at length 
admitted to be bailed by the judges of the 
kmgVheiich. The earl of Powis, lord 
Arundel of * Wardour, and lord Bellasyse* 
who had been impeached for the popish 
plot, were likewise admitted to hail ; as was 
also the earl of Tyrone ia Ireland, hut lord 
Metre died in the Tower, about a mouth 
before, professing his innocence. 

14. S* Samuel Barnardhton was con- 
victed of a misdemeanor, in defaming the 
government by several letters or libels, 
asserting that the plot of which lord Rus- 
sell, colonel Sidney, &c. weie convicted, was 
a sham ; he was fined 1 0.000/, and to find 
sureties for his good behaviour during Ufe. 

Mar, 19. The Dutch having fallen upon 
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some Spanish shipB in the Downs, the 
king issued & ’proclamation for preserving 
the neutrality of the ports, roads, and 
creeks, upon the English coasts, directing 
the commanders of nis men-oi’-war to op- 
pose the aggressors. 

Apr. 2. Lord Dartmouth returned from 
Tangier, having blown up and demolished 
the place, and spoiled theharbour. 

7. The castle of Dublin burnt. 

2k. A rule was made for the execution 
of James Holloway, who had been out- 
lawed on an indictment for high-treason, 
on the 30th instant, being one ofethe con- 
spirators in the Rye bouse plot ; he was 
taken in the West*Iadu*s andfbrought to 
London. < 

Langley Curtis lmvmg been convicted 
of printing a libel, called ‘ Tin* Lord Rus- 
sell’s Ghost ; or, the Nightwalkerof Blooms- 
biuy,’ containing reflections on the go\ em- 
inent, was sentenced to pay 500/. and stand 
in the pillory. % 4 

30. George Squadron, steward to the 
earl of Clare, was convicted of speaking 
seditious words against the government, 
and afterwards adjudged to pay a fine of 
100/. and to stand m the pillory. 

JMay *2. Several gentlemen having op- 
posed the new charter granted to the town 
of Nottingham, an information was exhi- 
bited against them, and they were convicted 
of a riot, in the court of kiug’s-lienrh. 

3. The duke of York having brought 
an action of acnndalum magnaturn against 
John Dutton, esq. the last Michaelmas- 
term. he was convicted, among others, of 
the following words, viz. : “The duke of 
York is a papist \ and 1 will he hanged at 
my own door, before such a damned popish 
fiscal shall inherit the crown/ 1 &c. The 
jury gave the duke 100.000/. damages. 
The duke brought his action against Titus 
Oates. 

June 11. Francis Smith, a bookseller in 
Cornluli. was convicted of publishing a 
seditious libel, called, * The Raree Show 
containing reflections on the king, the 
duke, and the whole administration. He 
was adjudged to pay a fine of 500/., to 
stand in the pillory three times, and give 
Security for his good behaviour during life. 

14. Sir Thomas Armstrong having been 
outlawed upon an indictment for high- 
treason, as a conspirator in the Rye-house 
phot, was apprehended at Le> den in Hol- 
land, by order of the states, and sent o \ft 
in one of the king’s yachts, anAthis day 
being brought to the king’s-bench, a rule 
was mode for bis execution on the 20th. 
His head was set upon Westminster-hall 
between CJromwelPs and Bradshaw*#, and 1 
his quarters on Hie city gates. 1 

IB. Titus Oates having let judgment j 
go by default, in an action of tcajtdatum 


magnatim , brought against him by the 
duke of York ; the jury upon a writ o£ in- 
quiry, executed in the court of kingV 
bench, gave the duke 1 00,000/. damages. 
It was proved, that besides his calling the 
duke traitor, lie had said, u He was a son 
of a whore, and a rascal, and he hoped to 
live to see him hanged.” 

July 7. The town of Plymouth accepted 
of a new charter, as did several other cor- 
porations, finding it acceptable to the to urt, 

AW. 6. Sir William Pritchard, the late 
lord mayor, having brought his action 
against Thomas Papillon, for arresting him 
and detaining him in prison, having no just 
or probable cause of actum, the plaintiff 
had a verdict, and the jury gave him 
1 0,000/. damages. 

Dev. 12. Twenty-five corporations in 
Cornwall, and six m Devonshire, having 
surrendered their charters, they were pre- 
sented to Charles by the earl of Bath. 

lf». This day the Hamburgh company 
erected the statue of Charles in the middle 
of the area of the Royal Exchange. 

1 7. Charles proposed the erecting Chel- 
sea -col lege into an hospital for decayed 
cavaliers, but did not live to put his design 
into execution. 

24. Robert Baillie of Jerviswood con- 
victed of high-tieason at Edinburgh, in 
being concerned i:i the conspiracy with the 
lords Shaftesbury, Essex, and Russell, to 
subvert the government ; ho was condemned 
and executi d the same afternoon. 

lf'»8 5. Jan. The whole of this month was 
spent ui prosecuting delinquents against 
the king and the duke, and in receiving 
and granting new* charters ori certain con- 
ditions. All complaints were suppressed, . 
and the whole kingdom subdued, the city 
of London not excepted, which had always 
opposed absolute power. The king pub- 
lished a formal declaration, thanking the 
corpongious fui the surrender of then 
charters. 

4. The governmt nt offered a reward of 
) 00/. to any one that should apprehend 
colonel Danvers, the author of a seditious 
libel, concerning the death of the eail of 
Essex. 

FeL 2. The king seized with a fit of 
apoplexy. 

6. Charles died at Whitehall, in the 
55th year of his age, and the 37th of bis 
reign, reckoning from the death of Charles 
L and twenty-five years after his restora- 
tion ; he was buried in VVestminster-abbey. 
He had but one wife, Catherine, infanta 
of Portugal, who survived him many years ; 
he had no issue by her. 

A suspicion prevailed, though without 
any foundation, that the king had been 
poisoned. In his person Charles was tall 
and well-proportioned, bis complexion 
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Earthy, Lis features austere ; which seve- 
rity of countenance formed a contrast with 
the agreeableuess of his manner. He 
evinced in his last moments a great solici- 
tude about his mistresses and natural 
children. But according to Burnet, he 
4 said nothing of the queen, nor any one 
word of his people, nor of bis servants ; 
nor did he speak one word of religion, or 
concerning the payment of his debts, 
though he left behind him about 90,000 
guineas, which he had gathered either out 
of the privy purse, or out of money seat 
him from France# or by other methods, 
and which he kept so secretly that no per- 
son whatsoever knew any thing of it/ — 
Malory of his Own Timt> in 284. 

NATURAL ISSUE OF CHARLES II. 

James duke of Monmouth, his eldest son, 
by Mrs. Lucy Walters : born at Rotterdam 
in Holland, m 1049 ; married to the sole 
daughter and heiress of* Francis eari of 
Bucdeugh, in Scotland. 

Mary, by Mrs. Walters, married first to 
Mr. Williai , Sursfitdd, of Ireland, and 
afterwards to William Fanshaw, esq. 

Charlotte • Jemima - Henrietta - Maria 
Boyle, alias 1 it* -Roy, his daughter, by 
Elizabeth vi>.'imutess Shannon, married 
first to James Howard, esq*, grandson to 
the eail ot Suffolk ; and afterwards to sir 
Robert Fusion, burr,, created earl of Yar- 
mouth. 

Charles, sirnamcd Fitz-Charles, by Mrs. 
Catharine Peg, who died at Tangier. A 
daughter also by Mrs. Peg, who died in 
her infancy, 

Charles Fitz-Roy, duke of Southampton, 
his eldest son by Barbara Vdliers, daughter 
and heiress to William Villiois, viscount 
Unuidkm, and wife to Roger Palmer, eari 
of Castieinam ; created duchess of Cleve- 
land, with lemaiuder to Charles and George 
Kit x- Roy her ..ous, and their heir? male 
respectively. 

Henry Fitz-Roy, duke of Grafton, his 
second sou by Barbara Yilhe.rs. 

George Fitz-Roy, duke of Northumber- 
land, his third son by Vdliers* 

Charlotte Fit/.- Roy, his daughter by 
Villous, married to sir Kdwaid Henry Lee 
ut Ditch ley, in the county of Oxon ; after- 
wards created earl of Lichfield. 

Charles Beauclerc, duke of St. Alban’s, 
his son by Mrs. Eleanor Gwynne, the 
player, who refused all titles of honour. 

Charles Lennox, duke of Richmond, his 
only son by Louisa Queronaiile, u French 
lady, maid of honour to the duchess of 
Orleans, the king’s sister ; created duchess 
of Portsmouth. 

Mary Tudor, his daughter by Mrs. Mary 
Davies, married to Francis lord ltatchfte, son 
and heir of Francis earl of Derwentwater. 


■v STATUTES IN THIS KKION. 

12 Car, XI. cap. 13, Reduces the inte- 
rest of money from eight to six per cent. 

Cap. lb. Enables disbanded soldiers to 
exercise their trades in any place. 

Cap. 18. Enacts that all merchandize * 
be imported in British bottoms, except 
what comes from the plfce of its growth 
or manufacture, and that three-fourths of 
the seamen lie English ; and that ships 
loading m the plantations, bring their mer- 
chandize directly to Eugland. 

Cap. £4. Abolishes court of wards, 
tenures J n capite , and knight’s service ; 
butierage, jjjpisage, and purveyance ; grant- 
ing in lieu to the king a revenue of excise 
and customs. 

Cap. 2S. Is the first statute by king, 
lords and commons, that kid an excise on 
beer and ale. 

Cap 32. Prohibits the exportation of 
wool and fuller's earth. 

Cap. 33. Confirms 111 marriages made 
by justices of#the peace during the com- 
monwealth. » 

Cap. 3 j. Post-office ereettd. 

13 Car. II. cap. 4. Lnifdtimty of service 

and sacraments ; form of ordaining priests 
#nd deacons. # 

Can. 9. Contains articles for the better 
government of the navy, 

Sess. 2, cap. 2. Provides against frivo- 
lous and vexatious suits. 

J 1 Car. II. cap. 6. Contains directions 
for mending the highways. 

Cup. 7. Prohibits the exportation of lea- 
ther and raw hides. 

Cap. 12. Authorizes two justices of 
peace lo remove jmor people, and to trans- 
port rogues anti sturdy beggars. m 

Can, 29. Prohibits the melting silver 
com. * 

Cap. 33. ProhitrfU the panting impious 
books. 

1 ') Car. II. cap. 2. Inflicts a penalty of 
ten shillings on wood-peelers, ksides the 
value to the owner, and in default, to lie 
sent to the house of correction. 

16 Car. II. cap, 6. Deprives seamen of 
their pay that refuse to fight and defend 
their ships, and rewards those that behave 
well out of the cargo. 

Cap. 7. Inflicts a penally of treble the 
value won, on those that cheat at play, and 
makes all securities for money won at play 
vpd, exceeding 100/. 

17 ( kr. cap. 3, Churches standing 
near each other may be united, witn tbe 
consent of the bishop and patron. 

Cap. 7 Facilitates proceedings <m dis- 
tress and avowries for rent. 

18 Car. II. cap. 2. Requiresall persons 
to be buried m woollen. 

22 & 23 Car. II. cap. 1. Made felony 
to maim any person, by cutting the tongue. 
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putting out an eye, slitting a nose, or lip, 
or <htahling any limb or member. 

Cap. 7. Burning stacks of corn or hay, 
ten** outhouses, or buildings, or killing 
or destroying horses, sheep, or other cattle 
in the night-time, to he adjudged felony. 
Also persons maiming or hurting cattle, 
destroying plantations of trees, or throwing 
down enclosures, to forfeit treble damage. 

Gap. 9. Iu personal actions where the 
danSges do not exceed forty shillings, the 


plaintiff shall recover no more costs than Noconlnu 
damages. pounds or 

Cap. 10. Statute of Distributions, where- the buyer rec 
by if tt man die intestate, one tjurd part of m earnest, o; 
hts personal estate shall go to tus wife, and be signed by 
the rest among his children (equally t, who Cap. 9. ' 
have not been provided for in his life-time ; rendu is abol 
but the heir-at-law, though he receives the 31 Car. II 
inheritance, to have his lull share of the by which pri 
personalty. If there be no children, or re- judges may < 
presentatives of them/ the wife shall ha\e detained by ' 
half, and the re/, due shall be divided a copy of a wj 
among the next of kin to thi* intestate, and 1 00/.. or jnd 
those who represent them ; but no repre- penalty 500/ 
(tentative* shml be admitted among coll a- against the 
ieruls after brothers 91 and sisters’ children. Englishmen 
If there be no wife, all shall be distributed land, Ireland 
analog the children, and if no child, to the parts bey out 
next of kin to the intestate, iu equal degree, long before 
and their representatives. trary impriso 

Cap. 26. Qualification to kill game constirutioua 
fixed at 1004 per annum for life, or a Ease practice, 
of ninety-nine years of 1504 per annum. 32 Car. II 
29 Car. II. cap, 3- Statute of Frauds, of cattle fiom 
All leases, estates, interests of freehold, oi ! Other stati 
terms of years where the agreement is not ! already meat 
put in writing and signed by the parties, 1 

. HEVBNLE AKL) CX FF.mUTUttK 


shall have no greater effect than estates 

at will. 

No action shall be brought to charge a 
defendant on any promise, or upon any 
contract or sale of lauds, or ou any agree- 
ment not to be performed within a year, 
unless such agreement be in writing, and 
signed by the party. 

All devises of lands shall be in writing, 
and signed by the testator, and subscribed 
in his presence by three witnesses. 

No con! met for goods of the value of ten 
pounds or upwards shall bo good, unless 
the buyer receive part, or give something 
m earnest, or some note thereof in writing 
be signed by both parties. 

Cap. 9. The writ tie Ilerretico comb u- 
rendo is abolished. 

31 Car. II- cap. 2. Habeas corpus act ♦ 
by which prisoners on application to the 
judges may obtain their discharge, unless 
detained by legal process. Gaoler refusing 
<i copy of a warrant of commitment, penalty 
1004. or judge denying a writ of habeas, 
penalty 500/, The statute also piovides 
against the arbitrary imprisonment of 
Englishmen in distant prisons in Scot- 
land, Ireland, Guernsey, Tangier, or other 
parts beyond seas. Magna charta had 
long before made provision against arbi- 
trary imprisonment, but like many other 
constitutional enactments was obsolete in 
practice. 

32 Car. II. cap. 2. Against the import 
of cattle fiom Ireland. 

Other statutes of this reign have been 
already mentioned. 


Permanent Income of the Crown in 1663. 

£. 

Customs . . , 



, 400,000 

Royal domains , • 



i 00, 000 

Dean forest • • 



. 5,000 

Post-office • 

• # 


. 26,000 

I hereditary excise . 



274,950 

Hearth money 


• 

. 170,603 

First fruits and tenths 


* 

• 18,800 

Coinage and pre-emption oi tin 


9 

. 12,000 

Wine licenses 


• 

. 20,000 

Miscellaneous branches 


• 

• 54,J5(» 

£1,081,709 


Summary of the Money received by Charles 1L during the whole course of his reign. 
Permanent income of the crown, at the rate of 1,100,0004 for 24 £. 

years . . . 26,400,000 

Parliamentary grants for the public service . . 13,414,868 

Queen’s marriage portion .... 250,000 

Saleofthedomnmb. .... 600,000 

Price of Dunkirk ..... 400,000 

Penwons and donations from France . « * 950,000 

Plunder ...... 040,000 

Shutting up the exchequer .... 1,328,526 

Extortions .... . 100,000 


£43,983,394 
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Expemet of tie Cram for me gear, as allotted by the Commit » January 26, 1676. 


Household ' . . 

♦ ■ 


£. 

52,247 

Buildings and repairs 

« • 

# 

10,000 

Privy purse • * 

• » 


36,000 

For the queen . • 

• • 


23,000 

Public intelligence . 

• 0 


5,000 

Treasurer of the chamber 

• • 


20,000 

Great wardrobe . . 

. . • 


16,000 

Band of pensioners . 

. • 


3,000 

Robes . . . 

a ■ 


4,0#0 

Jewel-office 



4,000 

Pensions, including the queen’s mother, duke of York, &c. 


89,000 

Ambassadors 

1 


40,000 

Judges, masters in chancery’, &c. 



40.000 

Master of the horse 

. f . 


10,000 

Casual disbursements 



10,000 

Hawks, harriers, tents, toils, &c. 

• a 


t/>00 

Secret-service money . 

* a 


20,000 

Hew -year gifrs 



3,600 

Tower expenses for prisoners . 



768 

Management of excise and customs 



63,500 

Angel gold, for healing medals 

# 


2,000 

Liberates out of the exchequer 

• 


1,500 

jf 462,1 >5 

Peace Establishment . £. 

Navy . . . . , 300,000' 

• 

1 

£. 

Army .... 212,000 

Ordnance . . 40, 000 j 

Miscellaneous Expenses* 

i 

552,000 

Gan ison of Tangier 

# m 


57,200 

Interest of the king’s debts 

• 


100,000 


£1,171,313 


J.ANDED PROPKRTY IN IRP1.AKD. ‘ # 

A question of groat difficulty after the /hinds never seized or surveyed. Of th'fto 
Restoration was tin* settlement o( the land- fmfeited lands, nearly two-Uurds* were foil- 
ed property of Ire! uni. Those who adhered > tinned to the psotestants, and of too re- 
to the Stuarts m their exile, or whoso es- J uuimder. a portion almost equal in quantity, 
tales had boon fort i * d by ri ludhoif, sought, | but not m quality, to one-third, w^is appro- 
at this juncture, either rewauls for their”; printed to the catholics. 


l<u alty or to recover tlieir fot irier possessions. 
The recoil cilenacrit, of their claims with 
the possessive rights of tlu Cromwellian 
settlers formed the arduous point of aibi- 
t ration. The republicans, who held their 
possessions by the right of the sword, were 
ready to defend them by the same title ; 
and the result was. awards greatly hi their 
favour, establishing the protestant ascen- 
dancy on that basis of proprietary influence, L 
which, even to the present time, constitutes f 
Us chief strength. 

From a MS. paper referred to by Mr. Liti- 
gant, it appears that the profitable lands for- 
feited in Ireland, under the commonwealth, 
amounted to 7,708,237 statute acres, leav- 
ing undisturbed about 8,500,000 acres be- 
'Ottging to the protest auts, besides some 


In 1075 the forfeited lauds had been dis- 
posed of as follows : — 

Granted to the English 

Statute acres. 
Adventurers . , . 787.326 

Soldiers .... 2,385, ‘H 5 
Forty -nine offiem . . 4 5 0.3 SO 

Dube of York . , . ) 09 ,431 

Proviso?* .... 477,873 

Duke of Ormond and colonel 

Butler’s lauds . , . 257,516 

Bishops’ augmentations . 31,5% 

4,560,037 
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Granted at disposed of to the Irish . 

Statute acres . 

Decrees of innocence • » 1,170,520 

Promisor* ' . . . . .491,001 

King’s letter of restitution . 40,39b 

Nominees in possession . 63,360 

Transplantation » , 541,530 


* 2,323,309 


The forty-nine officers are those who 
claimed arrears for service, under the king, 
before 1649. The duke of York ^received 
a grant of all the lands held by the regi- 
cides who had been attainted. { Provisors 
were persons in whose favou provisoes had 
been made in the acts. Decrees of inno- 
cence applied to those who had taken no 
part either with the parliament or the 
rebels. Nominees were the catholics named 
by the king to be restored to their man- 
sion-houses and 2000o acres contiguous. 
Transplantation refers to the catholics 
whom Cromwell forced from thrir own lauds 
and settled in Connaught. 824,391 acres 
remained unappropriated. — Ling. Hist. xu. 
75. 

MEN OP LETTBR8. 

William Harvey, discoverer of the circu- 
lation of the blood, and founder of the 
Harvey ian oration, Oxford, 1574 — 1657. 

John Seldeii, eminent scholar and mem- 
ber of the loug parliament. 1547 — 1 6 5-1. 
** Titles of Honour History ofTythes 
# Marmora Aruudelliana /* “ Mare Clau- 
sum “ Table Talk,” a posthumous pub- 
lication. These, with many other works of 
less importance, were collected by Dr. VYil- 
kjps, m three volsi folio, 1726. 

James Harrington, 4< Oceana,” Kill — 
1677, 

James Usher, learned hush prelate, 1580 
—1656. Sermons, theology, history. 

Thornes Hobbes ; morals, politics, and 
metaphysics, 1588 — 1679. 

William Dugdale; antiquities and his- 
tory* 1605—1686, 

W r illiam Chillingworth ; sermons and 
controversial theology, 1602 — 1644. 

Isaac Barrow, eminent mathematician 
and divine, 1630 — 1677. 

John Pearson, bishop of Chester, 1012 — 
1686 ; “Exposition of the Creed.” 

Brian Walton, 1600—1661 ; “ Pulyglott 
Bible/’ in six vols. folio, 1657. t 

Jeremy Taylor, eminent Irislr prelate. 
1613 — 1667 j “Theologica Kdecticd." 
“ Golden Grove,” “ Holy Living and 
Hying* 7 * 

Algernon Sydney, “Discourses on Go- 
vernment/' 16 17 — 1683. 

Sir Thomas Browne, physician and ce- 
lebrated writer, 1605—1662; “ Vulgar Er- 


rors/’ a Urn Buvial , ‘ with the u Garden of 
Cyrus/' 41 Religio Medici.' 7 

Edmund Castell, a learned divine, 1606 
—1685; 4< Lexicon Heptaglotton,” a dic- 
tionary of seven languages, which cost the 
author seventeen years" of labour, and 
ruined his fortune. 

Thomas Fuller, eminent historian and 
divine, 1608 — 1661 ; “Holy State/* 

“ Church History of Britain/’ 4< Histories 
of Cambridge University and Waltham 
Abbey,’' The Worthies of England,” a 
posthumous publication, and the most 
popular of his works. 

Earl of Clarendon, statesman and his- 
torian,! 608 — 1673 ; (( History of the Grand 
Rebellion,” 3 vols. folio ; “ Life, and con- 
tinuation of his History/’ “ Contempla- 
tions on the Psalms,” “ Miscellaneous 
Tracts.” 

Thomas May, translator, poet, and his- 
torian, 1595 — 1650. 

Andrew Marvell, an able and witty writer, 
1620 — 1675; 44 The Rehearsal Trans- 
posed/’ “ An Account ol the Growth of 
Popery and Arbitrary Power in England.” 
Ills works collected by captain Thompson, 

3 vols. 41 o. 1 776. 

Isaak Walton, “ The Complete Angler,” 
1593 — 1683. 

Bulstrode Whitelock, distinguished par- 
hanicntai/au and lawyer, 1605 — 1676, 

Memorials of the English Affair*, from 
the Beginning of the Reign of Charles I. 
to the Restoration,” folio, 1682. 

Mrs. Hutchinson, “ Life of colonel 
Hutchinson.” 

William Prynne, lawyer and antiquary, 
1600 — 1667. His works make 40 vols/ 

ioho and 4to. ; 4 4 Ilistrio Mastix,” directed 
against theatrical exhibitions, and * Collec- 
tion of Records,” three vols. folio, are the 
most celebrated. 

The contemporary writers of works of 
imagination were, Milton, Butler, Walker, 
Davenant, Shirley, Wither, Donne, Suck- 
ling, Rochester, Denham, Roscommon, 
Cowley, and Maxwell. 

VARIATION IN PRICKS. 

It iv important at this period to notice 
the alteration iu prices which had taken 
place in Europe, The money value of la- 
bour, commodities, taxes, the income of 
the crown, and every other description of 
revenue, was affected by the increased sup- 
ply of the precious metals from Aiuerioa. 
This change began to show itself towards 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. In 
1559 the rich mines of Potosi were dis- 
covered, hut it was twenty years after be- 
fore any very sensible effect was produced 
on prices in England. From about 1370 
to ubuut 1640, during a period of about 
seventy years, silver sank two-thirds in 
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value, and a quarter of corn, instead of them the wives, of the nobility. The 
being cdmmonly sold for two ounces of king, as before observed, took two of his 
silver, came to be sold fur six or eight favourite mistresses from the theatres— 
ounces. Davies and Nell Gwynne. Each bore him 

Between 1630 to- 1640* pr about 1636, a child, which was ennobled, and Davies ra- 
the full effect of the discovery of the Ame- ceived a costly establishment in Suffolk- 
ncan mines, in depreciating the value of street. Gwynne might Have received a 
silver, had, in the opinion of Dr. Smith coronet, like the duchesses of Cleveland 
(Wealth of Nations, B. I., ch. xi.), been and Portsmouth, but s^e always refused a 
completed, and the value of that metal did title. 

not sink lower in proportion to the value of It was in the company of his mistresses 
corn than at that time. that Charles spent much of the time which 

This great alteration in the measure of was due to the service of the nation, “ He 
value was a principal cause of the pecuniary delighted,” says Sheffield, “ in a bewitching 
difficulties which pressed upon the first kind of pleasure called sauntering." Even 
princes of the Stuart dynasty ; and the civil when th<% council had assembled to dehbe- 
war itself may be ascribed in a greater do- rate in his, presence, the truant monarch 
gree to the discrepancy between the royal would prefer wiling away liis lime in their 
income and expenditure, than the resistance fascinating society, 
of the commons to prerogatives dangerous Speaking of this licentious eraf Dr. Burnet 

to public liberty. Parliament kept both says (Hist, of his Own Time, i. 368), ‘‘ At 
James I. and Charles I. at nearly the same this time the court foil into much extrava- 
amount of revenue as their predeceases, gance in masquerading; both king and 
though its command over commodities had queen went about lilasked, and came into 
been so materially reduced. Under the houses unknown, and danced there with m, 
commonweals the public expenditure great deal of frolic. In all this they were 
greatly augmented, but it was chiefly oe- so disguised that none dtmld distinguish 
cannoned by the nominal rise of prices*, them.” It would have*beeu well had the 
The first parliament of Charles II. voted gayeuesofthecourtbeenalwaysso innocent 
1,200,000/. as t^e ordinary revenue of the as masquerading, or, as Popys mentions, 
crown, but z» tin. latter years of las reign gipsy-parties and fortune-telling ; but some 
it amounted to mole. The revenue of of the gallants of the time perpetrated with 
James II. amounted to near 2,000,000/. impunity offences of a darker character. 

Sir John Denham and lord Chesterfield 
mohals — m vnnehs — COSTUME. have both been accused of murdering their 

wives by poison; and the latter to- have 
A striking result, of the Restoration was aggiavaled the horrors of his offence by 
almost an instantaneous revolution in the administering the fatal dose in the holy 
mural habits of the people. Under the wine of the communion (Life of Lord Wii- 
comrnonwealth all mou were virtuous, or liam Russell, 2nd edit. 44). An incestuous 
compelled to wear its exterior garb ; but no connexion with his* sister Henrietta, duchess 
sooner were the restraints, imposed by the of Orleans, has been imputed to the king, 
strictness of puritauism, removed, thau The abandoned duke of Buckingham ‘after 
vice stalked thr nigh thu land without dis- j ttie fatal duel, already mentioned, with the 
guise. The cm, ' set the fashion. Buck- ! curl of’ Shrewsbury, introduced the countess 
ingham, Rochester, air Charles Sedloy, j to his wife in his own house, and is said* 
aud the Kdligrews were most distinguished to have slept with his adulterous paramour 
hy their wit and libertinism. Charles the same night in the bloody shirt in which 
laughed at their lollies, and by his example, he had slam her husband, 
and that of his cavaliers, licentiousness and Tne extravagant pretensions to piety of 
debauchery became prevalent in the na« the former age had much propagated the 
tion. Kbriety aud the pleasures of the spirit of irrehgion ; and most men of lea ra- 
table were freely indulged m. Love was ing and gemus lay under the imputation 
treated more as an appetite than a passion, of deism. Among the number may be 
and delicacy and sentiment entered little reckoned Shaftesbury, Halifax, Bucking* 
into the attachments formed between the ham, Mulgruve, Essex, Rochester, sii Wil- 
sexes. Conversation was corrupted as welf liam Temple, and Algernon Sydney, 
as conduct. The coarsest jests and most Charhii himself was considered an infidel, 
indecent words were admitted among the But it is probable he had no settled opi- 
highest classes, and even disgraced the li- mops of religion; though he died, aftei a 
terature of the day. The stage, copying vqry singular death-ned scene— it what 
the living manners of the turns united the Burnet relates be true — in the communion 
profligacy of the French with the rudeness of the church ot Rome, 
of English manners. Nearly all the The costi we changed with manners af 
actresses were in the keeping, many o£ 1 tel the Restoiatwn. ‘'Charles I I.’s beauties 
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were the very reverse of their mothers in 
dress as iu demeanour. The starched ruff, 
the steeple-crowned hat, the rigid stomacher, 
and the stately fardingule were banished 
with the gravity and morality of their 
wearers, A studied negligence, an elegant 
deshabille is the prevailing character of the 
costume in which they are nearly all repre- 
sented! their glossy ringlets,, escaping from 
a single bandeau of pearls, or adorned by a 
single rose, fall in graceful profusion upon 
snowy necks, unveiled by even the tran- 
sparent lawn of the band or the portelet ; 
and the fair round arm, bare to the elbow, 
reclines upon the voluptuous satin petti- 
coat, while the gown of the same rich ma- 
terial piles up its voluminous train in the 
background,^ (Hist. Brit, Cosiume, 301.) 
The numerous engravings trim the cele- 
brated painters of this period hav<~ rendeied 
generally familiar the style of dress worn 
by court ladies. 

The fashion of male cof tume did not im- 
prove during this reign. The most elegant 
and picturesque style of dress ever worn in 
England appears to have been in Charles l.'s 
time, from 1625 «io 1648. It has acquired 
the appellation cf the Vandyke dress, 
being the habit in which that artist paint- 
ed, anp is frequently seen on the stage. 
It degenerated into extravagance in toe 
reign of his successor, Charles II. , when the 
periwig and petticoat-breeches were intro- 
duced j and the doublet, which at the begin- 
ning of his reign was veiy short, became 
elongated to the middle ol the thigh, and 
assumed the form of the modern coat. So 
extraordinary a head-dress as the periwig 
demanded a different covering to the high- 
crowned hat or broad-leafed Flemish -beaver. 
Th%crown was lowered and the brim raised. 
In lieu of the clrivalrie plume worn on one 
side of the head, a row of feathers was 
placed round it, and the firstupproach made 
to the cocked hats of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. ** 

Neckcloths or cravats of Brussels and 
Flanders lace were worn towards the dose 
of this reign, tied in a knot under the chin, 
the ends hanging down square, 

a sTArmn a army. 

The origin of apermanently embodied mili- 
tary force may l»e dated from the commence- 
ment of this reign. At the RcLloidtiou the 
revolutionary army in the three kingdoms 
amounted to more than 60,000 (Lin£ Hist, 
xit. J6), and was a source of constant 
anxiety to the king and his mi outers. By 


a cautious procedure ; a careful attention to 
the wants and feelings of the men $ by flat- 
tering them for loyalty and discipline ; by 
gratuities, and the liquidation of their ar- 
rears, regiment after regiment was succes- 
sively disbanded without exciting mutiny 
or any public expression of discontent. The 
want of a similar dexterous policy was the 
chief error of the long parliament, and laid 
the foundation of the Cromwellian usur- 
pation. 

But it was not the intention of Charles 
to govern without a defensive force, only he 
sought to embody one on which he could 
more implicitly rely than the soldiers of 
the commonwealth. For this purpose guards 
were established for the protection of the 
royal person, formed partly out of the best- 
affected troops ot the protector, and partly by 
the creation of new regiments. In this way 
began the standing military force of the king- 
dom. To general Monk’s regiment, raised 
ten years previously at Coldstream, were 
added, in 1660, two more regiments, form- 
ing the Coldstream foot-guards. In 1061 
the Life-guards were raised ; composed and 
treated like the old Guardes du Corps of the 
French, being formed principally of gentle- 
men of fortune, who themselves or their 
fathers had fought, in the civil wars. In 
the same year the Blues were embodied, 
and called the Oxford Blues, from their 
first commander Aubrey, earl of Oxford. 
To these were udded the 1st Royal Scots, 
brought over from France at the Restora- 
tion ; the 2nd or Queen’s, raised in 1661 ; 
the 3rd or Old Buffs, from their accoutre- 
ments being composed of buffalo leather, 
ernbodeid in 1005; the Scotch Fusileerg 
(now the 2Jst foot), raised in 1678, and so 
called from carrying the fusil invented iu 
France in 1630 ; and the 4th or King’s 
Own, raised in 16o(). 

These formed at first a force of about 
5000 meq ; but iu the latter part of the 
next reign this force was augmented to 
30,000. Parliament, however, never sanc- 
tioned the oniolmuot of tins large army, 
nor did it vote the money required for their 
maintenance. They were embodied by the 
authority of the crown only, and were paid 
for either out of the civil list, or by divert- 
ing money voted for other purposes, 

it was on this unconstitutional force that 
James 11. mistakenly depended for the suc- 
cess of his onti-piotestant and arbitral}'' 
Schemes. At the revolution of 1688 the 
raising or keeping a standing army in the 
kingdom in time of peace, without consent 
of parliament^ was declared unlawful. 
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There was so little of art in the character and policy of this prince, that 
both seem sufficiently elucidated, without the aid # of commentary, by the 
events and occurrences of his reign. James was a bigot, who, in the blind- 
ness of his zeal to introduce the Roman worship, overlooked every obstacle. 
It may be doubted even whether he sought absolutism, except as ancillary 
to the accomplishment of his ruling infatuation. Had the designs of the 
king been limited to the establishment of a sftcular despotism, it is probable 
he would have succeeded ; for Charles had left the way open to him by his 
triumphs ovct the whigs, aided by the doctrine of blind loyalty qpd passive 
obedience which the episcopal clergy had diffused through the community. 
But the conscience of the nation on religious matters was not to be forced. 
Churchmen and dissenters, tones and whigs, all perceived, by the undis- 
guised measures of the king, by his introduction ot papists into the army, 
his councils, the magistracy, and on the bench; \fy Jhe new-modelling 
of corporations; his forcible interference with th| rights of the universities ; 
his establishment of an ecclesiastical commission for the cognizance of 
spiritual offences ; his embassy to the pope ; his assumption of a dispensing 
power in respect of the penal statutes ; and his insidious attempt to establish 
liberty of conscience — that is, liberty for his own sect first, and an intoler- 
ant ascendancy afterwards — that protestantism was in danger; and they 
at once, and unanimously, seceded from their allegiance. 

James wa» deposed from the government of three kingdoms with as little 
disturbance as a parish changes its overseer. So complete a national 
defection is without a parallel. A change of government was effected 
without bloodshed or popular commotion. Profound tranquillity prevailed 
throughout the country, and the administration of the prince of Orange was 
submitted to, as if he had succeeded in the most regular manner to the 
vacant throne. The fleet received his orders ; the arinyf without murmur 
or opposition, allowed him to remodel them, and the city promptly sup- 
plied him with money for his present necessities. Sptch is the omnipotence 
of public opinion, and the ea*e and safety with which a great political 
revolution may be effected, V hen the people are unanimous in thsir resist-* 
ance to tyra uiv. 

The abdicated monarch had hardly any private virtues to redeem his 
public errors. Sincere lie doubtless was in his bigotry, and disinterested 
even to weakness, in its maintenance, but his sincerity was that of a monk; 
for while making the most solemn promises to maintain the religion and 
liberties of the people, his whole reign was directed to their subversion. It 
is extraordinary that a man who w as generous enough to avow his own 
sentiments at whatever risk, should wish by every means, fair or foul, to 
deprive others of the same privilege* Bravery has been imputed to 1dm, 
but his courage was problematical : lie did not evince it at the battle of the 
Boyne, nor in some of the incidents of the Dutch war. If not actively, he 
was passively cruel ; the rewards lie bestowed on Jeffreys, and the brutal 
jests in which he indulged on the sanguinary proceedings of that ruffian 
judge, are an indelible stain on his memory. When shipwrecked in the 
north, he evinced more anxiety about the preservation of himself, Ids dogs, 
and priests, than the ships company, or of his brother-in law Hyde, who 
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accompanied Hra while duke of York. He had the character of a man of 
business; but it Beeihs as if he merited it more by dogged industry than 
dispatch or discrimination. Although cold and formal in manner, he did 
not escape the licentious contagion of liis brother’s court, and had several 
avowed mistresses. 

Upon the whole, in the love of the polite arts and the virtues of private 
life, James was inferior to Charles I, while he had some of his worst vices. 
He was quite as obstinate as his father. Opposition might change his re- 
solves but never weakened his convictions. There might be something 
English in* this, as well as in the character of his intercourse with the 
French monarch. James, while, receiving the money of France, was always * 
indignant at the idea of England being considered the vassal or dependent 
state of that kingdom. Lotiis remarked on the inconsistent pride of the 
Stuart, by ’'observing, “ Ti e king, my brother, is proud, but he is very fond 
of the French pistoles.” In his connexion with France, as in his domestic 
government, he evinced his defective intellect. Meditating a great struggle 
with his own subjects, it was obviously his wisest policy to cultivate a cor- 
dial understanding, wfrich he did not, with his Gallican neighbour. 

James survived kis dethronement ten years. As his punishment was 
milder than his father’s, sooit was productive of more enduring benefits to 
the nation. By his expulsion, two important constitutional advantages were 
secured. First, f the supremacy of the law was established, and the slavish 
maxim, — u From God the king, from king the law,” — corrected : it was 
settled that kings might do wrong, and then* rights were not iiukfea- 
sible. Secondly, the authority of parliament was acknowledged, aim the 
claims of prerogative more definitely ascertained. The contest had lasted 
five hundred years, and ended by making the crown a derivative of the 
commons, in lieu of the contrary, as heretofore contended. It was not 
however a popular movement. The masses had no share in the Revolution 
of 1688 ; it was effected by the aristocracy of church and state, who reaped 
its chief benefits. But it bad this advantage to the people — it In ought 
them one turn nearer the goal of political power, which in a latter age they 
ha\ifc reached. * 


EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


* « 

168,3. Feb. 6. James II., the only sur- 
viving son of Charles 1„ succeeded to the 
crown in the fifty-second year of his age, 
and was proclaimed with the usual c> olein - 
mt) , a few hours after Charles had resigned 
bis breath. Wine was distributed, us m the 
time of James I. among the crowd, to drink 
the king's health. Same day James made 
a speech in council, assuring them he should 
endeavour to follow his brother’s example, 
especially in his great clemency j that, 
though he hud been reported to ben man 
of arbitrary power, he should invade no 
man’s property, but endeavour to support 
the government in church and state, as In- 
law established. 

7. Congratulatory addresses presented 
from the bishops, universities, and public 
companies. 

Feb, 9. A proclamation for continuing 

ft 


the collection of the customs and excise, 
which had legally expired on the death of 
the latie king. Parliament summoned to 
meet May 10th. 

12. James, contrary to law, hears mass 
openly in the queen’s chapel. 

14. Charles II. buried privately in 
Henry VJlth’s chapel. 

The duke of Ormond made lord-steward 
of the household ; the earl of Arlington, 
Iprd-chambcrlain lord Newport, treasurer ; 
loul Maynard, comptroller j and Henry 
Savile, Esq., vice-chamberlain ; in which 
offices they had served the late king. 

16. The earl of Rochester constituted 
lord- high-treasurer of England. 

18. The marquis of Halifax made pre- 
sident of the council ; the eatl of Claren- 
don, lord privy-seal j the duke of Beaufort, 
lord-president of Wales ; and lord Godol- 
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phin, lord- chamberlain to the queen. Henry 
Buckley, esq., was made master of the 
household, and sir Stephen Fox senior 
clerk of the green cloth. The earl of Sun- 
derland retained his former situation of 
secretary, but intrigued for the staff held 
by Rochester, and became the mover of the 
secret Cabal of catholics— Arundel, Be- 
lasyse, Powis, Castlemaine, Talbot, and fa- 
ther Petre, whom James privately consulted. 

The king published two papers, taken 
out of the late king’s strong box, to manifest 
he died a papist. 

March* Addresses were presented from 
almost every county, city and borough in 
the kingdom. That from the quakers had 
the following sentence : — a We are come to 
testify our sorrow for the death of our good 
friend Charles, and our joy at thy being 
made our governor. XV e are told f hou art 
not of the persuasion of the church of Eng- 
land any more than we ; and therefore we 
hope that thou wilt grant unto us the same 
liberty which thou allowcst thyself.*’ 

28. The parliament of Scotland being 
opened, the same day the king’s letter to 
them was read. The duke of Queeusbornugh, 
the king’s high -commissioner, made a 
speech, assuring them of his majesty’s reso- 
lution M maintain the church, as by law es- 
tabhsijp, together with the people’s liber- 
ties ; and recommended the suppressing 
that fanatical p.?»»v who had brought then? 
to the brink ot ruin, and were not more 
rebels against the king, than enemies to 
mankind. 

3(1. Court of Claims sit at Westminster 
to hear the claims of persons to do services 
at the approaching coronation. 


cause of the death of many innocent vie* 
tims, on account of the popish plot, clearly 
convicted, under two indictments, of per- 
jury. He was condemned to pay a fine of 
1000 marks on each indictment, to be stript 
of his canonical habit, to be twice publicly 
whipped, and to stand every year of big fife 
five times in the pillory. After the revolu- 
tion he brought writ# of error against 
these judgments in the house of lords; but 
the house refused to reverse them. The 
king, however, pardoned the remainder of 
his punishment, and allowed him a pension 
of bl. ^ week, 

19. Parliament met, and the commons 
chose sir*J ohn, Trevor for speaker. 

The earl of Argyle landmg # in Scotland 
with a body of troops, raised a rebellion. 

22. The king made a speech to both 
Houses, repeating the declaration he had 
made in council on his accession. He de- 
sired the continuance of his revenue during 
life as it was granted last yt ar ; and he ac- 
quainted them with Argyll's rebellion. A 
congratulatory address in reply was unani- 
mously voted. The parliament consisted 
chiefly of men devoted to 0he court. Many 
complaints were made df violence used of 
elections. The electron of members was 
taken out of the hands of the inhabitants, 
and compulsory charters were substituted, 
and gaven to select bodies. In Cornwall the 
eurl of Bath put the officers of the guards’ 
names in most of the charters of that 
county, so that the king was sure of forty- 
four votes on all occasions. 

24. The duke of Moumouth sailed from 
the Texel with a frigate and two small 
vessels ; he was nineteen days at sea. 


30. Thomas Dangerfieid, convicted of 
scandalous libel, railed *’ Mis 
He was sentenced to stand 


A/ml 16, Being Holy Thursday, the 
king, attended by his guards and thy gen- 1 writing 

tlemen pensioners, proceeded in state to re- . JVanatir. . . 

ceive the sacrament. I twice in the pillojy, be whipped from *Ald- 

A proclamation for the discharge of re- I gate to Newgate one day, from Newgate to 
cusants who had not taken the Qjjths of al- 1 Tyburn another day, and to pay a fine ^ 
legiancc and aupiemacy. By this the dis- ‘ ot* 500/. • 

Renters obtained i respite fiom persecutions ! The commons were so liberal in their 
under the conventicle act ,* and some thou- j supplies, that the kmg sent them word lit* 


sands of catholics and 1200 quakers were 
liberated from prison : 200 of the latter sect, 
however, were still retained for non-pay- 
ment of tithes. 

James claimed the arrears of the French 
pension due to the lute king (^Ling. Hist. ( 
xiv* 15), and solicited a continuance of ;he \ 
same disgraceful allowance. Louis remitted 


to Banllon, his agent, 2,000,000 of livresll haviour for seven year*. 


for the purpose. 

23. Coronation of the king and queen 
according to the protestant ritual. James 
retrenched some of the ceremonies, as that 
of the cavalcade from the Tower to West- 
minster, saving a charge of 60,000/. Bishop 
Turner preached the coronation sermon. 

Mat/ 8. Titus Oates, who had been the 


desired no more this session. 

Mr. Richard Baxter was brought to trial 
for a scandalous libel, called u A Paraphrase 
on the New Testament," reflecting on the 
bishops and clergy of the church of Eng- 
land ; of which he was convicted the 20th 
of June, and adjudged to pay a fine of 300 
marks, and give security for his good be- 


June9, t Dangerfiehl having received his 
punishment of whipping the last day, as fie 
was returning in a coach from Tyburn to 
Newgate, Mr. Robert Francis, a ban ister of 
GrayVinn, met him at CirayVimi-gate, 
and reproaching him with his crimes, Dan- 
gerfieid spit in his face ; whereupon Francis 
struck at him, or run him into the eye with 
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lii» cane, which Occasioned the death of 
Dangorfteld40ttie hours after. Mr. Francis 
■was afterwards convicted and executed for 
muider^khi^ 

H- The duke of Monmouth landed at 
IdToie, in Borsetshire, with ahout 150 fol- 
lowers* n*|d aims for 5000 more. He pub- 
lished a declaration, reviling the king, and 
charging him with Introducing popery and 
drhitrary power. 

13*,, A bill of attainder brought into the 
Cdnfmons against the duke, which received 
the royal assent on the 16th inst. 


interview with Janies* who refteed 
don him. \*Z, 

15. The duke was brought to a ecaffbhj 
cn Tower-hill, and beheaded. He was at- 
tended by Hr, Lloyd, Dt Tennison, and 
Dr. Hooper, who laboured to make him 
profess the doctrine of non-resistance, as a 
test of adherence to the church of Eng- 
land, and confess hix* crime in living ia 
adultery with lady Harriet Wentworth, but 
all to no purpose : he had been prematurely 
married to the duchess, and denied fh# smfth* 
ness of either, and expressed his assurance 


15* A proclamation against publishing j that he should ascend to heaven. The exe- 


the duke of Monmouth’s declaration; and 
another, offering a reward of 506/. to any 
one that shocld bring the duke dead or alive. 

17. The earl of Ar gyle’s forces were dis- 
persed, and the earl himself taken. 

16. Monmouth having increased his 
forces 4# 3000 men, took possession of 
Taunton Dean. 

21. The duke ma^phe'd to Bridgewater, 
h|* army being increased to 5000 : he was 
there proclaimed king, and /darchod to- 
wards Bristol, but hearing of the advance 
ctf the king’s army Rewards him, he fell back 
to Bridgewater, and defeated a body of the 
king’s horse quartered at Philips Norton* 

22. - Monmouth published a declaration, 
offering 5000/. for king James's head ; and j the punishment was changed to lJ(Pidiug, 
another, declaring the parliament of Eng- j which was executed at V\ inch ester the 2nd 


cutjoner performed his office so unskilfully 
that five blows were struck before the head 
was severed. Monmouth was 36 years old* 

26. A thanksgiving was observe^ for 
the late victory over the rebels. 

Aug, 27. Lord-chief-justiee Jeffreys 
being sent into the west, with four other 
judges, to try the rebel prisoners, arrived 
at Winchester, where the grand - jury 
found an indictment of higfi - treason 
against Alicia the widow of Mr. 

Lisle, who wus^one of the judged of 
Charles I. She was convicted of harbouring 
John Hicks, a non - conformist minister, 
and Nelthorp'Who were in Monmouth’s jjb- 
hellion, and sentenced to be btgjj||; but 


land a seditious assembly 

26. Kumlkild the maltster, an accomplice 
in the live-house plot, being taken among 
A i gyle's followers, was executed at Edin- 
burgh with others. 

JO. The carl of Argyle beheaded at 
Edinburgh, upon a former sentence, for 
high-treason. Thirtr-fivt* years before, Ar- 
gjhn bad been an exulting spectator of the 
execution of the marquis of Montrose, lie 
met death firmly, affirm ing 4 to the last, his 


of September. Mrs. Lisle's attainder was 
leversed at the revolution: first, because 
Hicks, the principal at the time of her 
trial, had not been convicted; and secondly, 
because of the violent and illegal conduct 
of Jeffreys. 

At Dorchester, Jeffreys condemned tweit* 
ty-nine, who were immediately executed. 
In another place, 200 persons were indict- 
ed, and fourscore were executed. Out Of the, 
whole numlier, some were pardoned ; many 1 


hatred of papery, prelacy, and all super- j wirpppd and imprisoned ; above 800 turns- 
c station” whatsoever, " j ported to the plantations ; and 330 executed 


Ju/y 2, The king having given the renal 
aa&ettLto several lulls of supply, and some 
other acts, parliament adjourned. 

6. Monmouth defeated by the earl of 
Fev^rsham and lord Churchill, at Sedge- 
moor, near Bridgewater. The victors lost 
300 men in killed and wounded. Of the m- 
jfur^nts, 500 fell on the moor, and 1500 
wtrm^nmde prisoners. Resistance was chiefly 


as felons and traitors. Those executed had 
their quarters set up on the highways. 
Some purchased their lives from the judge, 
Mr. Pndeaux alone gave turn 14,000/. for 
his hfe. 

Major-general Kirk, who was' sent down 
with the judge, committed many cruelties; 
he caused nineteen persons to be executed 
at Taunton, without any trial, with the 


made by the Mendip miners, who fought , drums playing at the tune of execution^ Jkr 
"with Icythes and the butt-ends ol iheirLthe same town, whilst at dinner with n$a 
muskets. The duke fled almost befnie the , officers, he ordered thirty condemued per- 
hatiJe began, accompanied by lorn Grey, } sons to l>e hanged while he was at table ; 
and Basse, a German count. All three | namely, ten in a health to the king, ten to 
were token within two da) s. Thu duke : the queen, and ten to Jeffreys. But one 
was found lying in a ditch, covered with 1 action the most cruel was, a young girl 
fern, on Cro»born-cha»e, and was conducted \ throwing herself at his feet to beg her fa~ 


to Kingwood. Two day* after, he was re- 
moved to London, made the most humiliat- 
ing submissions, and obtained a personal 


ther’s life, he made her prostitute herself 
to him, with a promise of granting her re- 
quest ; but having satisfied his lust, was so 



iferw tea, m 

< 1 1 11 f. . \ 

but liff * window ho show the his wife’s sister, add one ot the king’s 
jgmTjher father ..hanging on the sigh-ftwt. 'mistresses. 

The spectacles 0 affected tlie pbor girlthai pec. 4. Charles Bateman, a surgeon, 
she became insane. V* ? ; *-■ was convicted of the conspiracy against the 

Lord-tfeeper jmntlt dies! and is late king, in which Sidney, &c, were con- 
succeeded by lord Jeffreys, who mid been cerned. Sentence was passed on him as a 
created baron of Wem M'fir his cruelties in traitor the 1 1th, and he Was executed at 
the west; which James, with unfeeling Tyburn the 18 # th instard. 
fhcethmsness, was fend of reverting to, as 16. The earl of Clarendon appointed 
u Jeffrey’s campaign.** lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

Oct. 11. Colonel Talbot Came over from 30. John Hampden, esq. being arraigned 
Ireland', %as made earl of Tyrcounel, and for high-treason, in conspiring against the 
lieutenaii&generai of the Irish army. * late king, with lord Russell, &c. pleaded 
J9. Henry Cornish, esq., alderman of gmlfy.Aiit was pardoned through a bribe 
London, Mr. William Ring, John Fern ley, of 6000/. to Jeffreys and Mr. Vet re. v 
and Elizabeth Gaunt were tried at the Old LJ86. Jan. 14. Lord Dclamere was 
Bailey for high-treason, and convicted, tried by his peers for high^reason, in 
llingn Fernley, and Gaunt, of concealing being concerned in the late rebelliouin the 
persons who were in Monmouth^ rebel- west, the lord chancellor Jeffreys being lord 
lion ; Mr. Cornish, as a conspirator in the high steward, but Saxon, the only positive 
Kyf-housc plot. Mrs. Gaunt was burnt ; evidence, prevaricating, he was acifitted^ 
Ring and Fernley hanged and quartered at 21. Catherine Jed lev, one at the maids 
Tyburn; 31|r. Cornish, in Chcapside, on of honour to the queosi, created counted* of 
the 23nl instant. Dorchester. # She had succeeded^ Arabella 

’ 20, Marquis of Hajakx removed from Stuart as the king’s favourite mistress. Of 
, Ak council, as not agreeing 111 the plots of two children James had ^ the countess 
the king. (though report assigned* them to cahmet 

3d. Richard Nelthorp and John Ayloffe Graham), one married the duke of Budt- 
btapd intfLO ut’tawed, as being concerned in iugham, and the mother he$elf married 
ihe'B jJp cmse plot, were executed as trai- lord Portpiore, * 

tors : rWthorp, before GrayVinn gate ; The king used many yieaps to acoom- 
dbd Agluffe. before the Temple gate. phsli his designs; he caused th* judges to 

JVov.9. Parliament met, and me king gmut as their opinion, that he had a power 
made a speech to both houses, telling them to dispense with the laws. Dr. Ca^tUfright 
that he hud increased his standing forces, cast a gloss ujxm the king’s promises, in 
that the kingdom might no longer be ex* his sermons, that his majesty’s promises 
, posed to such wretched attempts as had were free donatives. He was made bishop 
b.'en lately made ; and desired a supply to of Chester. ' - 

maintain ins troop*. The army, which be- l\ f>. 12. The oarl of Tyrcounel having 
fore consisted of hut 7000 men, bad been new- modelled the Iriodi army, by tfubsji- 
incie^ed to 10,000. Besides permanently tilting catholic officers and soldieht m 
peeping up this large force, James aimed at place of protest ant, England, 1 wmd 

< officering it with catholics, and during the was appointed 4#rd lieutenant of Ireland, 
session old, lining a moth heat ion ot the in the room of the earl j$f Clarendon, 
habeas carpus net. # Things were carried to such «a height m 

12. Fetdina ulo d’ Adda arrives with the against the proteshuits in Ireland^ that 
powers of a pap.u nuncio, 1 ut without any many English merchants withdiew^tbcir 
public character. Dr. Leyhurn, the catholic effects. 

bishop, had lodgings assigned him inWhite- Mnr. 5. The king sent a letter to ilia 
hall, anil a pension of 1000/ a year. archbishop, to prohibit the clergy toqrqacii 

17. The commons hi their address to oil controverted points, 
his majesty offered to indemnify the recu- Iff. The king granted a general pardon 
hunt officers who had omitted the test, but to his subjects, in which many that diad 
idf|uiated their desire that the king would been in rebellion were excepted; but the 
flflphmtinue any recusants m office for the earl of .Stamfoid took the benefit of it. . 
ftlfute. James returned a sharp answer,^ Among the exceptions, were the $rls of 
reproaching the commons for want of con- Tauntqp, who had presented the bible and 
ffdeHce. sword to Monmouth. For the pardon of 

26. Lord Brandon, by the name of these a fine was demanded proportionate 
Ouries Garrard, esq., was tried at the to the circumstances of the parents, and the 
kingYbench bar, and convicted of high* whole sum was divided among the qumris 
treason, in conspiring to raise a rebellion, maids of honour, 

depose the We king, &c. Ho was con* 26. An order of council issued? for re* 
demned the 28th instant, but afterwards gulating the method of binding apprentices 
pardoned, through the influence of Mason, to be sent to the plantations* 




gesremovedj^d 
... T tftbiight favourable 
jft dispensiiq$ power* substh 1 
" g*made a call of serpents 
w ham were aeverabcathohcs, 

, t .J knighted, and a little alter, an- 
arlawyer of the same religion was made 
floe. The motto used by the sergeants 
'’'ft* Aar,!*.' • 

Sir Christopher Milton, a catholic, 
one of the barons of the exchequer. 
The king summoned the parliament 
f- Scotland to meet, and wrote them* a 
« recommending to tlieir special care 
d#»$$pocent Roman catholic subjects.’’ 
rtulfjpil of Murray, as lord high? commis- 
iioneii seconded James’s latter, and con- 
iudef with sayiug, u by th;s you will shew 
rourseives the best, and most affectionate 
iSbjects, to the .best, the incomporablcst, 
mqrmmi heroic prince in the world.” An 
Mutoyfnl attempt was made to obtain 
catholics, thp p¥ivate exercise of 
worship. 

f W From a letter of Bonrepans of 
tfe, it appears the number of refugees 
jrland, in Consequence of the revoca- 
l at the edict of Nantes, was 4500, of 
J^Mthe coi^l only prevail on 50‘J to re- 

14. Miles Pmnce f° un d guilty of per- 
ary, i« thW ewfteuce he gave against 
3 m», Berry and Hill, at their trial fur 
Mtpprder of Godfrey. He was adjudged 
o of 100/., to stand three tunes 

pillory, and be whipped from New- 
ga’te^o Tyburn, which last was remitted. 
W|pe 21. Judges alfirm the power oi the 
dispense with penal laws in parti- 

erntytiritaei. ( 

A letter was sent by the king to 
^ ,Y !ishop of London, to suspend Dr. 

‘ some urltiecomi^g reflect urns in 

|ng dfeered his army, to the nuin- 
fteen thousand men, to encamp on 
y-heath, where be had a pavilion 
and a popish chapel, and spent 
if the summer in his camp, under the 
qpd of the earl of Fcversham. 

The earl of Powis. lord Arundel, 
iasyse, and loul Dover, all catho- 
iru of the privy council. The papists 
iwed openly to profess tlutir re li- 
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rtHnwintfoc, 
'opened: : ft,Ni|r 
> fmBjbi*fcop*of Canterbury* 
lr ' Jeffreys, the bisliojw of 
Rochester, the earl of Ro- 
chester, lord high treasurer, the earl of Bun* 
derland, president of the council, ’“and thte 
lord chief justice Herbert, or any three of 
therffj of whom the lord chancetldp to bq, 
to make a quorum ; of these ^‘arch- 
bishop never acted, and the bishop pf 
Rochester hoon declined the service. 1 

4, The bishop of London being sum- 
moned by the high commissioners, to w 
answer for a contempt in not suspending 
Dr. Sharp, the rector of St. Giles’s, npjwared 
before them. 

23. Buda, the capital city of ITungmy, 
taken by the imperialists after it had been 
in possession of tmi Turks 145 years. 

31. The bishop of LondonMtendered a 
plea to the jarisdAioii of the I%h com-v 
mission court. vKp, * S* . 

Sepf. 9. The bishop of London was sus- 
pended from exercising his episcopal oflicei' 
by the high commission. Dr, Sharp vmjf k 
also suspended, hut only for a 
The king endeavoured to gam mar^i wise- 
ly tes ; the earl of Sunderland, who ha#*' 
obtained a pension of 4500/. a yea* from 
the French king, turned papist, but refused 
to make a public abjuration. 

Oct. 8. The earl of Tyrconnel. in Ire- 
land, was sworn of the privy coud&il in 
England, being a catholic. 

Nov. 10 Sir 'William Stephens had an 
action brought against him by sir Thomas 
Dupper, gentleman usher to the king, for 
the fees of knighthood ; sir William pi jaded 
that hiw knighthood was conferred upori*C 
him without Ins consent * to which the 
plaintiff demurred, and the demunei being 
argued the same day , the court gave it for 
the plaintiff. 

Di. Dr. Samuel Johnson, once chaplain 
to the late lord Russell, and who had heen* 
formerly com icted and punished for writing 
a libel called “ Julian the Apostate,” was 
again convicted the last Trinity term, of 
writing a pamphlet entitled i( An Address 
to the English Protestants in King Jame 
Army advising them not to be 


l and the jesuits who erected colleges 

and dfeunaries iu most of the considemnle^nental in introducing popery and arbil 
towns, were publicly consecrated in the ppower. He was this day adjudged to si 
king*# chapel, and sent down to \ xercise i three times in the pillory, to pay a fine «w 
their functions in their respective dioceses, ! 500 marks, and to be whipped from New- 
under the title of vicars apostolical , monks | gate to Tyburn: but before the sentence 
appeared in their habits at Whitehall ; and , was executed, lie was brought (Nov. 20) 
places were bestowed upon papists. Many j before the high commission-court, and for- 
P cVetey Showed their aversion to the mull v degraded, and then Mimed over 
royal mandate, not to speak ‘on controverted as a Vayum.n into the hands W the secular 
wligMin; particularly Tiilotson ! officer, to undergo his punishment 
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The while staff was taken fiom the earl 
ot Rochestc r, who was found not to be 
shaken m ^fiis protest ant principles, mt 
jthti earPefNpmisioo, the king assigned htnfcq 
a pension of 5000/ upon the post office; 
an^ on the 5th of January, lord BUlasyse 
was made one ot the com missioned for 
executing the office of lotd treasurer . At 
**»« VW* time the earl ot Sunderland up- 
peart* so coniormable to the king r leb- 
gion and arbitiary muasuies, th it be was 
ui greater favour than evu 

Colonel Kirk was sp< ktui to to change 
hib religion, but he brisloy u plied * He 
was pro-smoked , lor he had promised the 
kw% ot Mcwbcco, thit if Jifer ht changed 
law Tilfjpun, ht would tuilJPuahometaa * 
1687 Feb 9 \ letter from tin king 

brought to the university of 1 tmbndge, 
to ^4imt Albvn lianas, a btuedictim 
mddik^lajj^< dogiet of mash r of aits, 
Without ^Pfoiim t i the usual nth, 
wlpch tin mmer* y ♦ fused 

U* TSfir fi ii g 1 1 a i roclam > to 
Scotland toi Allowing hbeity ;f c risen mt 
to all lecusauts there, m itfi whit h tin Suits 
comply and the council pubi shed the 
kingV pjfculumotion 

Sonic bishop', tivoured the court, and 
prevail* d with their cle gv to send uldressis 
of thanks to the king ol this numbti 
re (row B ilow, Gaitwiight, Wood, 
and W rttson But Parke r bishop ol Ox- 
m, was nut sq successful since hi could 
find but one cleigyman m Ins w hole diocese 
who would sign such an * duress • 

Wor* 11 Janes Fitr-James, nituril 
son to James II Mrs ( hurt lull, sutu 
to the. duke of Marlborough, created duke 
o$Buwick 

4jn . A* The king published i dec! u i- 
tiou, allowing liberty oi conscience to all 
his subjects, suspending and dispensing 
with the pena) laws and tests and cvtii 
^itljthe oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
° U V won ln * 0 °^ ces cix tl m military. 
AdJHpses of thanks for this liberty wt.e 
dailjf presented to the king, by the dis 
senteri, from all parts of the kingdom ; 
nejther anabaptists, quakers, independents, 
or — - v J ' * * ■ • ' * ' 


cacLto the kttag uttcp^^^C^ 

Tij Vieefchaqcellor ai4 
ndge were summoned to 
the ^iommissiofieM for eccl^&ialcai 
affairs, m the council chamber, on tta 
of April, to answer what should be olm cted 
against them bv his majesty; for refusing 
to admit Francis, the ffenedictme monk, 
agreeable to his mandate. This was the 
first avowed attempt to introduce pep&fk 
into either of the universities. “ 

M. The king sends his mandate 
Magdaloli college, Oxon, to elect 
Anthony Farmer, president, who had 


mised to bScome a papist, wh 
jetted, and elected Di. Hcmg 



hom ih 
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chosen by a great majority. The h § 
oi Winchester swore him in, and admit 
him to his office *&' 

15. An order of council Ini predicting 
the collection for the lehef ot the T 
plot* slants In the course of the 
15, >00 rthigecs armed from From 
this* 13,500 fettled in the neighbor 
of London in Spitalfields. where ; 
established the silk manyttcfure 
sc upturns to the amount ot 63 7 13/. i 
raised t i then relief, tomgie pttpous ; 

*00/ or 1000/. 

11 king closeted sever^ mgmbers dr 
] ihudieiit to gam them ov™ toTi^m , buff 
find ig h* could not get a in ijonty 
ia\ >n 1 was resolved to dissolve 
hdirnnt * W * 

J“s Sir Ricliuid AlUbon. a papist, tfffl 
m ult oin of the justices ot the kmgV- 
bene h , ind Mr. st igeant Pom ell one oi Jji'fe* 
1 aronv ot tne exchequer. ^T« I 

Mmj ) A proclamation mued for esta- 
blishing a manufacture oi Wh*U p^pef 
Fnglaiil. % * 

17 Sentence #*f deviation 
against Di Pechelk vie* tjjyieel?? 
t ambridge, by the eccitsiastiSl cq 
siom rs, lor his contempt m not admits 
fit her Fianus to a degree, without t 
tlu oaths and the senate wen rC 
inandcd, and orde»red to send up copies^ 
th* ir statutes *» 

June 9 The benchers and bamstei^ 
the Middle Temple repeating their ' 
some ad (boss to the king tor the assert 
of his dispensing power, they thank i 
for asserting his own royal preiogatng^ 
tjp very life of the law and their profu- 
sion , vlixh prerogatives, as they were 
given by ilod himself, so no power on 
earth could dimmish them ’ 


preaby tenans, delayed to make the high- 12 The ecclesiastical commissioners 

t professions of loyalty and giatitudw de e laud the election ot Mi Hough to he 


est _ _ _ __ 

The quakers, that they' might without com- 1 piesidtmt of Magdalen colUge, void 


and 


proinismg^hegbnnciples. conform to the j that Dr. *\\d worth be suspended from hem| 


etiquette 


court, left their hats in | vice president, 


and Di. Fairfax Ircnh ^ 



V , 

in not elect- 


fel 

lugM* , 

J **W 2* > After repeated prorogations, 
waa dissolved ; the king tru«t- 
IMM? nwn artifices, and the co-opera- 
' jif tee dissenters, to obtain one more 
jfevourable tp his designs. 

» *' $5k „ Itordinando d’Adda, nuncio from 
m We pope, admitted to an dudience of their 
^majesties at 'Windsor. The duke of Somer- 
, Jhad orders to attend the pope’s nuncio 
V* tf his audience. He desired to be excused ; 
V which so incensed the king, he removed 
■* «un from his place of groom of t*be chain- 
** hji^^anti took from him his regiment of 
r ‘ d$|jrooiis* ' c 

^ fytin uvrrariitos were issued out against 
\ div<g* nuporrttions, and e»ery means used 
\ v to outain a favourable pa* h ament. 

,, % Jug. 14. James sent a second mandate 
$ tef Magdalen college,, requiring them to 
the bishop of Oxford their president, 
w u$iuh they refuse^. c 

ept, 4, la his progress through the 
Country, the king coming to Oxford, 
threatened the fellows of Magdalen for 
their contempt, (< iu not electing the bishop 
of Oxford ; on the ltdh of November, the 
sfhteuce nf expulsion was pronounced 
against the fellows, by visitors appointed 
to visit that college ; and by the ecclesias- 
tical commissSners, they were disabled to 
ko»td any ecclesiastical preferments. 

t 2b. The king visits Chester. Penn, 
anu Italic lay preached in favour of the de- 
cJygpatiufc 

OcC 29. The king, prince of Denmark, 
pile's nuncio, and foreign iuiuislers, en- 
tertained at the lord-mayur’s feast, at 
Gui&bafi. ,< 

***“ AW. Father Edward Petre, the 
nit, sworn <Cthe privy council, 

v.^hVcoiAjA issio^yrs empowered by 
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tbfe kingSr expelled twenty-five fellows, only 
, if p J!q.vm?roade their submission, doctors 
' ,^hh anil Tlljarnock ; all the college was 
with papists; the bishop of Oxford 
"'fas mads president, and Charuock i ice 
president. 

A proclamation for restraining the 
junker anti abuses of hackney -coaches. 
Wee. 25. A proclamation, appointing 
,15th of January to be observed as a 
jpjksgiving within the bills of mortality, 
the queen’s being pregnant : aiul the 
Si of January, in the rest of England. 

A board called * regulators’ established 
* under pretext of reforming Vnrpoiatum 
abuses, but in reality to mould municipal 
bodies to the purposes of the court. The 
lord lieutenants of counties were also in- 
structed to return lists of persons for sheriffs 
and mayors, favourable to the repeal of the 
test and peiiaUaws. But the higher classes 


were> found generally hostile* and .%► $tag 

was fearful of calling a 


, atholic bishop, by 

itasi % kiaft p^ prir 


31 . iire 
a ml ndab 
sidentof 1 

im. 

to th*^ state! 
of the six Eri 


■ yhs xing sent a letter 
Seitel, to demand the return 
_ _ „ ish and Scotch regiments 

in tneir service ; witjj, which the states re- 
fused to comply* a v 

22, Tbe duke of Berwick made governor 
ofSPort&roouth. . 

f 30. Three catholic bishoj^hppointbd^ 
Drs. Gilford and Smith, and Jnrajtip Ellis, 
a monk. 

Feb, 10. A proclamation for suppressing 
unlicensed books and pamphlets. 

Mar. 2. A proclamation, probihitiqgp , 
his majesty's subjects to enter into tfte se^'| 
vice of foreign states: and anotjier, the 
14ih, for recalling all those who were in 
the service of the states general, by tea or 
land. & 

20. Exeter and several #h«a corpora- 
tions having dgflKcendered thUr charMy, 
accept new onSy > 

25. In order to retain the working clashes 
in. the protestaut religion, e hardy- schools 
were set up for chihlieu in and about JUm- 
don: the first were opened at Mgrton Ftd* 
gate, and St. Margaret’s, Westsjjpi#r. * 

In reply to an application from Jaifl^s, 
the piince of Orange said, that t^e catho- 
lics ought to enjoy liberty of conscience, 
hut he could not agree to the repeal of any 
statute made for the security of the piotes- 
tant religion. This answer gave till people 
of England hopes, that the prince of 
Orange and hi& consort would not abandon 
them in their present necessity. 

Apnf 27. The king issued another de- 
claration of liberty of conscience ; m which 
the foi trier declaration of the 4th of April, 
16S7, in recited. 

MuytA. An order of council was pub- 
lished, commanding the last declaration, of 
the 27th of April, to be read m time of 
divine service, in all churches and chapels 
in London and Westminster, and ten mites 
distance, upon the 20ih and 27th instant; 
and in all other churches and chapels iu 
tho kingdom, on tbe 3rd and Ufih of 
June; and that the bishops should Cause 
the said declaration to he distributed iu 
their respective dioceses, to be read ac- 
cordingly. W' . 

18, The archbishop of Canterbury, the 
bishops of St. Asaph, Ely, Chichester. 
Bath and Wells, Peter borough, aud Bristol, 
sign a petition to his majesty, to dispense 
u ith their distributing and reading the said 
declaration. Same day the petition was 
presented, but tho king jgnained firm in 
his purpose* Meanwhile the petition had 


C 
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ton printed, and>a« openly distributed 
in the strata of London. 

20* Declaration lead i& § few only of; 

the churches. ' , ' 

8. The bishops were summoned 
before the council, tfrhen the king^asked 
them, if they had signed the pet^on ? 
After some demur, they acknowledged their 
signatures^ but as peers, refused to give 
other security than their word, to answer 
for the offence in the court of kinjgjt- 
bench. ijlflan which they were committed 
to the i?Wer ; they were conveyed b/ 
water, amidst the cheers of the people, and 
the officers and soldiers of the garrison, 
soliciting their blessing, received them on 
h their knees. 

'jjf* 10. Birth of a prince of Wales, and a 
■ proclamation issued for observing a thanks- 
giving. At any reports spread, that the 
birth ;?uf the prince was au imposture, to 
secure the crown unto a parish successor. 

If). The seven bishops were hi ought by 
habeas lomus from the Tower to the 
ktngVbonen bar, und itjjffit admitted to 
bad oti giving their own recognizances, the 
archbishop in 200/. and the other bishops 
in 100/. each. The people testified their 
joy by bon fires, and drinking to the * seven 
chattfpioifiLf the church/ 

* 29. TOftl of the seven bishops in West- 
minster- hall, for Publishing 4 a seditious, 
false, and npilicious libel/ as their petition 
to the king was termed. It was alleged 
not to be seditious, la cause it was pre- 
heated in private ; nor false, because the 
nutter oT it was true ; nor malicious, be- 
cause it was drawn from them by necessity, 
and presented with a good intention. The 
jury spent the mght m vehement debate, 
in lhe inorniug they brought ui their ver- 
riijl of not guilty ; it was received with 
shouts of applause, and the news spreading 
from the metropolis to the camp at Houn- 
slow, whom* the k.ng was dining wfth hud 
Fevers ham, he. I card with surprise and 
alarm the acclamations of the soldiers. 

An order of council foi inserting the 
name of James prince of Wales m the 
prayeis for the royal family. A procla- 
mation also was issued against profane- 
ness and debauchery. 

Sir Richard Holloway, and sir John 
}*owell, justices of the king’s -bench, are 
disputed, for giving their opinions against 
the court in favour of the seven bishops ; 
arid sir Thomas Howell, one of the barons 
of the exchequer, ami air Robert Haldock, 
the king’* sergeant, were made justices of 
the kingVbench in their room. 

30, A meeting at the house of the earl 
of Shrewsbury, at which that nobleman, 
with the earls of Devonshire ami Danby, 
the bishop of London, lord JLumley, admi- 
ral Russell, and Sydney, afterwards the 


eari of Romney, #uTA«!bsd in eipto tu* 
nddressto the prince of Orange, stating 
that of the common people, nineteen out 
of twenty were impatient for a change, 
and that the nobility and gentry, though 
they did not express themselves with equal 
freedom, were animated with the same 
sentiments ; thaj if the prince were to land 
with a force he would ue' joined by tlie 
chief part of the army ; that the present 
was a most favourable moment* and the 
subscribers, with others, were ready to join 
him. (Ling. Hist. xiv. 214.) This memor 
rial is SftpjKised to have been conveyed 
privately the prince by admiral Her- 
bert, afterwards earl of Torrmgton, who 
having been refused peronistiioir to leave 
the kingdom,, escaped in the drfess of a 
cumroon sailor. The prince under pretence 
of watching the movements of Louis, col- 
lected a force for the invasion of England* 
and instructed his ^pendants to represent 
the prince of Wales to»be a supposititious 
child. # 

Contemporary with these proceedings, a 
secret association was form«4 m favour of 
the prince, among the officers of the army * 
encamped on Hounsiow-heath, and a com- 
munication established between them and 
♦ lie club at the Rose tavern in Covhiir 
garden, of which lord Colchester was the 
chairman. 

July 10. Smyrna destroyed by an earth- 
quake. 1 * 

21. James duke of Ormond died, at 
Kiugston-haU in Dorsetshire, ia the 79th 
jear of his age. 

• Sty/. 4. Sir John Shorter, lord-mayor 
of London, died ; and sir John Kyles wa* 
ihu m vt day appoiatedfius supqesj lor by^, 
the king. j * % * \ 

9. lFAvaux, the French ambassador fct 
the Hague, prvse&ed a 'memorial to tho 
stales general, upon their greab armament 

by sea and bind : and declared that the 1 
first act of hostility, committed by their 
troops against king Janies, his master 
would look upon as an absolute rupture of 
peace with him, 

10. Colonel Beaumont, captain Pastou, 
and four captains of the duke of Berwick's 
regiment, broke, for refusing to recruit 
their companies with Irish. 

The earl of Shrewsbury mortgaged Hhifl 
estate for 40,00u/,, and went over toAho 
I|pgue to the prince of Orange, to offer 
his moneygimd sword. Also lord Mor Jaunt, 
lord Churchill, and several otheis, besides 
many eminent citizens of Loudon. 

14. Louis proclaims war agafust tho 
emperor, and Philipsburgb Was besieged 
by the dauphin. ’ This unexpected employ- 
ment of the French force lett the prince pf 
Orange at full liberty to pursue his designs 
against his father-unlaw. The Dutch ffiftfc 
S2- | 
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so gTeatiy relieved by tins turn of affairs, 
that public ttecuritieii to Hollandaose 10 
pet • 

Sept. 17. Colonel Skelton, the English 
envoy, being looked upon to be at the bot- 
tom of the memorial of D'Avaux, was re- 
called, and committed to the Tower; but 
soon after made lieutenant thereof. 

;♦ '*21. The king published a declaration, 
netting forth that he intended a legal es- 
tablishment of liberty of conscience ; that 
he would inviolably preserve the church of 
England ; and that he was contented that 
the Roman-catholics should renlain inca- 
pable of being members of parliament. 

23. .Tames received intelligence that the 
preparations of the Hutch were intended 
against England. He put Portsmouth 
and Hull under the government of papists, 
and depended on the army and navy, though 
the fidelity of both was doubtful. By the 
levy of new regimentr, and the arrival of 
6600 men, in detLChmeuts from Scotland 
and Ireland, the army was Tqised to 40,000. 
It was placed under the command of the 
Carl of Feveirham. The fleet, consisting of 
37 men-of-war tud 17 fire-ships, was under 
lord Dartmouth, Un old and trusty ad- 
herent. The regular force in Scotland 
amounted to 2316 men ,* in Ireland , to 7000. 

26. The misguided monarch discovered 
too late the storm that was ready to burst 
upon him, and sought to regain the lost 
affections of the people by popular conces- 
sions. The displaced deputy -lieutenants 
and magistrates were restored ; and the 
king solicited the advice of the bishops he 
had lately persecuted. Compton, bishop of 
■Loudon, was restored to the exercise of 
episcopal jurisdiction. 

28. . A proclamation, giving an account 
ofthe intended invasion from Holland, and 
requiring all persons tif prepare for the de- 
fence of their country ; and the writs that 
had bixxi issued for calling a parliament iu 
November, were levoked. 

29. Sir John Chapman, Knt., was elected 
lord-mayor of toodou. The same day a 
proclamation for a general pardon was 
published. 

Oct. 1. The prince of Orange published 
a long memorial, drawn up by Dr. Burnet, 
then an exile at the Hague, setting foith 
the reasons of his intended expedition. It 
W as followed by a declaration, addressed to 
the people of England and Scotland, 4n 
which the prince states that hia w ibject» are 
to facilitate the calling a free parlia- 
ment, to inquire into the birth of the prince 
of Wales* and secure the protestant religion, 
which Was to great danger. The states-ge- 
nerml also published a declaration, setting 
forth the reasons that had obliged Them to 
assist the ponce with ships, men, and am- 
munition, 

< 


2; By the advice of Jeffreys, the old 
charter of London is restored. 

3. The king hating desired the advice of 
the bishops and others, nine of the lords 
and bishops attended James with ten pro- 
positions, as the best means to restore his* 
affairs ; the substance of which was, that 
he would refrain from the encouragement 
of popery, suffer the law to take its course, 
call a parliament, and redress the com- 
plaints of the people. 

11. The comraUion for ecclesiastical 
causes was dissolved. 

A public form of prayer composed by the 
archbishop, to be used during the appre- 
hension of an invasion. ■ 

• 12. An order was issued for restoring 
Magdalen-college to its rights. 

15. The prince of Wales was christened 
in the chapel of St. James's, by the name 
o f J ames-F r ancis-Edward. His r holiness, 
represented by his nuncio, was godfather ; 
and the queen -dowager, godmother. The 
depositions of forty persons of honour as to 
the certainty of the prince of Wales's 
birth, of whom twenty-three were protes- 
tants, were taken and enrolled in chan- 
cery. 

16. The prince of Orange to$k leave of 
the States in a solemn manner, j|pd on the 
19th embarked on board a frigate of thirty 
guns. The force prepared for the expeUi- 
tion consisted of 7 00 transports, under the 
convoy of 60 men-of-war, 4500 cavalry, 
1 1,000 infantry, with vast supplies of mili- 
tary equipments. Accompanying the prince 
were marshal Schomberg, count Nassau, 
generalGingkle, and the best Dutch officers; 
the earl of Macclesfield, Dr. Burnet, Pey- 
ton, Wildman, Ferguson, and other exiles; 
admirals Herbert and Russell ; the sons of 
lords Winchester, Halifax, and Dauby ? 
and 800 French refugees, 

17. A proclamation for restoring corpo- 
rations* to their anrieut charters and fran- 
chises. 

1 9. The prince of Orange, after being 
delayed for a fortnight by stormy weather, 
which had given rise to most ominous pre- 
dictions, set sail from Helvoetsluys. Ad- 
miral Herbert led the van, vice-admiral 
Evert sen brought up the rear, and the prince 
was in the centre, carrying the flag wi|h 
English colours, and their highnesses* pirns 
surrounded with this motto, “ The protes- 
tant religion and liberties of England/* and 
underneath, the motto of the house of Nas- 
sau, u Je mainttendra? The intention was 
to. sail for the coast of Yorkshire, where the 
earl of Danby expected them ; but a violent 
storm arising in the night, the prince was 
compelled to return to his former anchor- 
age. At tiie .fleet’s being dispersed, tlie 
States issued a report that the prince could 
not undertake the voyage again till non 
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spring, which made James revoke some of petitioned the king to call a parliament, 
his popular concessions. I which James promised to do when the 

2ft. A proclamation issued, commanding i prince left the kingdom : it wav impossible, 
all horse*, oxen, and cattle to be' removed he said, to have a free parliament while an 
twenty miles from the places where the enemy was in the country who could return 


enemy should attempt to land. 

The king sb«t up the Romish chapels, 
and removed father Petre from the council- 
board. 

28. Viscount Preston made secretary of 
state, in the room of the earl of Sunderland, 
Who was f^und to have betrayed James’s 
councils to The prince of Orange. 

I. William, with the Dutch fleet, 
set sail again. 

2. The king demanded of the bishops, 
whether they invited over the prince of 
Orange, as he suggested in his declaration, 
which some of them denied ; but James de- 
manding their denial in writing, they first 
asked time to consider, and after hearing 
that the prince was on the coast, refused. 

Letters of pardon were granted to several 


100 votes. 

^ The king determined to assemble his 
troops on Salisbigry-plain, And sent a re-in- 
forcement to Portsmouth. He printed a list 
of the prince’s army, which was too con- 
temptible to inspire him with fear. Hear- 
ing the city of London, and the counties of 
Ke nt and Y ork were preparing to address him 
for an accommodation with the prince, he 
declared all^those his enemies who should 
pretend to advise him to treat with the in- 
vader of his kingdoms. 9 , 

19. James arrives at Salisbury, and in- 
tended next day to review the troops, but 
was prevented by a bleeding at the nose. 

20. The earl of Bath made himself 
master of Plymouth, jvhere the Dutch fleet 
lay secure. The eatl o$ Shrewsbury and 


of the most obnoxious persons,— -chancellor i sir John Guize forced the duke of Beaufort 
Jeffreys, sir Nicholas Butler, bishop of ' to surrender the city of Bristol. The earl 
Chester and Durham, and upwards of 20 i of Dauby secured York, having disarmed 
more. 1 and turned out all the papists. Colonel 

2. A prod am a. ion against the publish- Copley took Hull, and made lord Langdale, 
ing or dispersing the prince of Orange’s , a papist, prisoner. The duke of Somerset 


declaration^. 

3. The prince’s fleet entered the Chan- 
nel, passing by th* 1 G unfleet in a foggy 
day. The English could not raise their an- 
chors, and were kept in by easterly winds. 

5. The prince of Orange lands at Tor- 
bay, in Devonshire. He addressed a letter 
to the officers of the English army, contain- 
ing his reasons for undertaking the protes- 
tant cause ; he also sent one to the fleet. 
The terrible executions exercised on the 
followers of Monmouth, deterred any one 
for- several days,, joining him. Major Bur- 
lington was the first person who came to 
his standard, and he was followed hy the 
gentry of Devon and Cornwall. 9 

6. The king published a manifesto, in 
answer to his son-in- law’s declaration. 

7. Lord Delamere took up arms in Che- 
shire, and declared for tbe prince ; the earl 
of Danby, with lord Lumley, in Yorkshire ; 
and the carl of Devonshire, in the midland 
counties. 

8. The prince of Orange arrived at 
Exeter. An association was signed by the 
gentlemen, who joined the prince there. 
Lord Cornbury, sou to the earl of Claren- 
don, with almost three entire regiments, 
went over to the prince. 

13. Lord Lovelace was taken at Ciren 
tester, going over to the mince, 

l/l BNL. i_; . :i:a 


arul the earl of Oxford offered the prince 
their services. 

22. The duke of Grafton, lord Churchill, 
with several other persons of quality, and a 
large body of troops, deserted James at 
Salisbury. 

24. On the king’s return to London, his 
son-in-law, prince George of Denmark, the 
duke of Ormond, and others, deserted him* 

26. James returned from Salisbury to 
Whitehall, where he fouiM that the prin- m 
cess Anne went away the night before, after 
prince George her husband, and joined hirti 
at Oxford. The kiflg was touched at this 
universal defection ; and, cm learning tbe 
departure of his daughter, exclaimed* 

“ God help me I my very children have 
forsaken me!” 

28. A great council of peers assembles 
to advise James. Writs are issued. for the 
calling a parliament to meet at Westminster 
the 15th of January. 

Dec 8. The kmg sent the marquis of 
Ilalifux, the earl of Nottingham, and lord 
Godolphin to treat with the prince ; where- 
upon the prince of Orange sent proposals to 
Jdfines, by the earls of Clarendon and ( Ixforri. 

The quetti and the young prince were 
sent over to France 

Iff. The king took water at Whitehall 
stairs, and embarked for France, aoeom- 


16* The king holds a military council, i pauied by sir Edward Hales, Mr. Sheldon, 
The duke of Grafton and lord Churchill, j and a Frenchman* He sent orders to the 
who were the first to desert, were vehement j earl of Fewer, sham to disband the army, 
in expressions of loyalty. ' j and threw into the fire the parliamentary 

17, Several lords spiritual and temporal .writs not issued. In crossing the Thames 
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ton tofcototory, lames threw the great 18. The prince arrived at St. fame#*, 
seal iafo fhewater, that nothing might be where he received the congmtuUtfcms of 
done legally in his absence. the nobility and persons of quality* 

IL £ declaration of the lords spiritual 20. The aldermen and common-council 
and temporal in and about London and of London attended the prince to congratu* 
Westminster, assembled at Guildhall, set- late his arrival 

Jtiiift tattW that they would apply to the 21. Most of the lords tod persons of 
Jj&hcfc of OrangiHo procure a free parlia- quality signed the engagement, or associa- 
dfent, and secure the public peace. tion, that was drawn up at Exeter, to stand 

12* Ah alarm was spread of a general by the prince, 
massacre intended throughout England by 22. The lords spiritual and temporal 
the disbanded Irish troops. So great was about town, assembled in th% house of 
the panic in London, that lights were placed lords at Westminster* ' ^ 

in the windows during the night, and every 23. The king embarked on board a small 
man provided arms to defends his family frigate, with the duke of Berwick, his na- 
from the cruel Irish. But the next day, tural son. and Abodie, a Frenchman. Ho 
discovering tin. re was no ground for these landed safe at Ambleteuse in France, and 
fears, the people recovered from their con- hastened to join his wife and child at the 
stern ation. These false alarms were probably castle of St. Germains, 
meant to provoke a massacre of tliO papists ; The prince having receiver! intelligence 

add have been ascribed to one Meeke, a of the king’s departure, published art older, 
noted libeller* The mob demolished and requiring all those who had served as mem- 
plundered several 4 * mass-houses, and the beis iu any of the parliaments held ill the 
houses of the Roman-catholics m London, reign of king Charles II. to meet him at 
particularly the Spanish ambassador’s. St. James’s Iho 2(ith instant, together with 
Lord -chancellor Jeffreys vims taken in dis- the aldermen and common-council of Low- 
guise at Wap ping, and sent prisoner to don. The peers ordered all papists to depart 
the Tower, where he died soon after of the city of London, and not to remove 
calculus* , above five mils from their homes* 

The common-council of tho city sent 2->. The lords, to tire number of about 
deputies to the prince, to invite him to ninety, assembled at Y\ estminster, and ad- 
come to London. dressed the prince of Orange to send cir- 

33, An order of the prince, and another cular letters to the several Counties, utii- 
of the lords in London, were issued for re- versifies, cities, and boroughs, to send 
assembling tho disbanded troops under their members to represent them, to meet „ and 
proper officers. sit, at Westminster the 22nd of January. 

14. The prince of Orange came to They also addressed the prince of Orange 
Windsor. to take upon him the administration of 

The king, being driven hack by contrary public afiaiis, and the disposal of the public 
unwinds to Feverstfim, was taken for a Jesuit. revenue, till the meeting of the intended 
and abused by the rabble. convention on the 22nd of January. 

*The king in his journey to London, sent 2b. Those who had been members of 
the earl of Feversnain'tb invite the pnnce parliament in the reigu of Charles II., 
to the palace of St. James’s. William and the aldermen and common-council of 
ordered Feversham to be impimoned iu the LondoB, attended the prince of Orange at 
Round-tower. St. James’s, to whom the prince mode a 

The duke of Graftod, marching at the speech, desiring them to advise him how to 
heed of a regiment to take possession of pursue the ends of his declaration, in call- 
Tilbury-fort irom tho Irish, an Irish officer ing a pmUament, and restoring the rights 
rode up to him and bred a pistol at him, and liberties of the kingdom. This afisem- 
for which he was shot dead on the spot. biy of tho commons and citizens addressed 
. 1G. The king returned to Y\ lntehall, and the prince to summon a convention, to meet 

was received with the most joyful acclama- the 22nd of January, as the lords had done, 
tions by the people* The same night he 28. The prince returned an answer to 
published an order of council against tu- the lords, that he would endeavour to secure 
mults, and the plundering of houses. at§d the peace of the nation, aud issue his let- 
other disorders; which was tin* last regal lera for assembling the convention, as they 
act he executed in England. desired, and apply the revenue lo the public 

17. The jprinceof Orange’s forces took uses, Ac. He returned the same answer 
possession of ail the posts about Whitehall to the commons and citizens, 
and St James’s ; and then the prince scut The French ambassador baaing been 
an order at midnight, for the king to re- very active to promote divisions Wnongst 
move from Whitehall, which the king sub- tho peers, the prince ordered him to depart 
nutted to, and went to Rochester under a the kingdom in twenty-four hours* 

Dutch guard. JO. The prince received the sacrament 
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at St. James’s chapel, from the bishop of 
London, to remove any apprehensions of a 
design to alter the discipline of the esta- 
blished church. The same day he issued 
a declaration, authorizing ail officers and 
magistrates (except papists) to continue tq 
act in their |ggp active offices and places, 
till the meeting of tho convention. 

The prince visited the queen-dowager, 
who asked him to release her chamberlain, 
the earl of Fever sham, which lie. granted. 

Jan. 1§89. The prince of Orange issued 
his declaration, for the better collecting of 
the public revenue. 

6. An order issued by the prince for 
the withdrawing his troOps out of the cities 
and boroughs of England, at the time of 
electing the members of the convention. 

• 8. An order by the prince that none of 
his soldiers should quarter in any private 
house without the owner’s consent. 

The prince assembled the Scotch nobi- 
lity and gentry residing m London, and 
desired their advice for securing their reii- 
giou and liberties: the Scots proposed 
the calling a convention in Scotland, to 
meet tho 14th of March, and that the 
prince should tp>*c upon him the adminis- 
tration of the government of that kingdom 
in tlm moan time. 

10. The prince sent a letter to the city 
of London, to de*> re the loan of 200,0004 
which they granted, and raised in four 
days' time, sir Samuel Dash wood subscrib- 
ing 60,000/- 

16* A declaration published by the 
prince, for the payment of tho seamen's 
wages; and on the 10th, another for the 
payment of tho land lirces. 

The archbishop and seven other bishops 
sign the association, after some words were 
softened in it, that gave them uneasiness. 

The dissenting ministers waited ou the 
prince, praying his protection. 

Tho prince sent for the process, to 
strengthen his daim to the crown, tut she 
was retarded by me frost m Holland, 

King James wrote a letter to the privy- 
council, informing them of his reasons lot 
flight ; also another to both houses of con- 
vention, which they rejected. 

22. The convention being assembled at 
Westminster, the marquis of Halifax \was 
chosen speaker by the upper house, and 
Henry Powie, esq. by the lower ; after 
which a letter was presented them by the 
prince of Orange, recommending the settle- 
ment of the kingdom, the condition of the 
Protestants in Ireland, and, above all, dis- 
p&tlh and unanimity in their resolutions, 

Qim debates arose in the house of peers 
on tJ & question, t{ Whether, Urn throne 
being vacant, it ought to be filled tip by a 
regent or a king.’* It was carried against 
a regency by 51 to 48. The lords next 


resolved, by 55 to 46, that there was an - 
original contract between king and people. 

Addresses were presented to the* lords, 
desiring that the prince and princess* of 
Orange may be settled .on the throne, 
which were discountenanced by the prince’ 
as tending to promote tumults^ , * 

Both houses addressed the prince, and 
returned him •thankaflfr delivering them 
from popery and arbitrary power, and bis 
care in the administration of tho public 
affairs, and desired him to continue it ; 
and that he would take particular care of 
Ireland* 

28. The commons resolved, u That king 
James it. having endeavoured to subvert 
the Constitution, by breaking the original 
Contract betweeu king and people, and, by 
tho advice of jesuits and other wicked per- 
sons, having violated the fundamental laws, 
and withdrawn himself out of the king- 
dom, hath abdicated the government, and 
that the throne iS tjgstvby vacant,” Mr. 
Hampden carried this resolution up to the 
lords. • 

31. A thanksgiving observed in Lorn- 
don and Westminster, an$ Tho parts adja- * 
cent, for the deliverance by the prince of 
Orange, and ou the 14th of February all 
over the rest of England. * * 

Frh. 2, The lords sent back the resolu- 
tion of the commons, with amendments, 
namely, instead of the word abdicated they 
put deserted ; and omitted the words, cmd 
that the throne is thereby become vacaht : 
which occasioned long and warm altercation®' 
between the two houses ; but at length life© 
lords agreed to the resolution without any 
amendment. They also passed a resolu- 
tion that the prince anAprincess of Qran go _ 
shall be declared king and queen of Kng? * 
land. But the commons delayed to concur 
in this hasty statement of the crown, till 
they had completed a declaration tor tho 
security of the public liberties, • 

7. Both houses agreed that Ine prince 
and princess of Orang© should be king and 
queen of England, but the sole and regal 
povver should be in the prince, only in tho 
name of both. This resolution completed 
the change in the monarchy, and fixed the 
new basis of this extraordinary revolution. 
King James reigned three years, nine 
months, and eleven days. 

^ ISSUE OF JAMES It. 

Jamej^bnd four sons and four daughters 
by his first wife, Anne Hyde, daughter of * 
lord Clarendon, none of whom lived to be 
four years of age, except the princesses 
Mary and Anne, who were successively* 
queens ot * ireat Britain. He next married 
me princess of Modena, Mary d'Este, 
daughter of Alphonso d’Kste, duke of Mo- 
dena, on the 12th of November, 167& by 
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; whom be hm #mifia«Dghters rind two ions, 
of whombiily ;twh%ririved infancy/ namely, 
. "Edward, styled the pre- 

; tu*4 lipwifca Maria Teresa, bora on 

the J8th of June, 1692, who died at St, 
Gertriains in France, on the 8th of April, 
171% ' r 

James hail the 'following natural issue 
to'Mt Cihurdiillp sister t® the duke of 
. Marlborough 1. James Fitz-James, born 
in 1671* styled duke of Berwick, and who 
acquired great distinction in war. He 
commanded the French and Spaniards at 
the battle of Almanza, so fatal to the Eng- 
lish ip the year 1707 ; he redtfcedBaice- 
lona in the year 1714 ; and lastly Was made 
. choice of command the French armies 
in Germany, in thu years 1/33 and 1734. 
'where having laid siege to I'hilipsburg, his 
.head was taken off by a cannon-ball, as he 
stood upon the trenches to take a view of 
the' enemy’s works. 

2 Henry Fitz- James, usually styled 
grand prior, who died in France, leaving a 
daughter. *- 

3. Lady Henrietta, married to sir Henry 
W aldegrave, a Afterwards lord Waldegrave. 

4. Another daughter died a nun in 
France. 

. ■ $• James had a daughter by Mrs. Sed- 
ley, daughter of sir Charles Sedley, created 
*&untosa of Dorchester, and married to the 
' OhH of Portmore. 

V 6. He had also by Mrs. Sedley, a 
/Slighter named Catharine, born in 1681, 

/ «kd married in 1699 to James, earl of An- 
a * ^7 w hcra **ad * HRue ' a dau >?bter, 
separated from him by act of par- 
h ament, and was afterwards married to 
-'Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, by whom 
had issue, Edmund Sheffield, in 1712, 
Wjbo succeeded his father in honour and 
estate, but died befure he jvas of age, and 
the duchess died not long after him. 

* STATUTES IN THIS KEION. 

There having been but one parliament 
in this reigu, there were not many statutes 
made, besides those already mentioned; 
the chief were* these that follow. 

I Jac. II. cap. 8. Prohibits the impor- 
tation of gunpowder, arms, and utensils of 
‘war without licence. 

Cap. 10. lmpowers the justices of peace 
to provide carriages for the king and couit, 
in their progress and removals 


having a demand out of such estate, 

creditor or next of km, 

public RKVJSNUK, A.p. 1688 . 


Tonnage and poundage 
Excise on beer and ale 
Hearth-money ; 

Post-office • , 

Wine Licenses , . , 

New duties on wine and vinegar 
Duties on tobacco and sugar . , 
Duties on French linen, brandy, 
silk, &c. . • . 


666,383 

245,600 

65.000 

16.000 
172,901 
148,801 

# 6,710 


wards finishing the cathedral of S(t Paul’s. 

Cap. 17. Enforces and explains the laws 
for the settlement of the poor. 

*» Cap. 18. Enacts, that no administrator 
shall be cited to render an account of the 
.personal estate of the intestate, otherwise 
than by inventory, unless at the instance of 
soiB^tersdn in behalf of a minor, or of one 


£ 2 , 001,855 

James had a larger revenue than any of 
his predecessors. At the accession of the 
Stuarts in 1603, the public income was 
about 500,000/. a year. (Sinclair, Hist. 
Rev. 202.) Eighty-six years after, when 
James II. was expelled, it appears to have 
augmented to above two millions ; the ave- 
rage annual increase being 17,441/. ; and 
which may be partly ascribed to the depre- 
ciation in the value of money before ex- 
plained (p. 248). 

Under the government of the Stuarts, 
many new branches of revenue were intro- 
duced, such as excises, the ■ post - office, 
monthly assessments, &c. ; and many old 
resources were either abandoned as Unpro- 
ductive, or abolished, on account of their 
oppression. Hence subsidies were given 
up, and the whole fabric of feudal exac- 
tion, of wardship, marriage, and knight’s 
service, together with benevolences free 
gifts, and compulsive loans. 

During the short reign of James II. of 
four years, there was coined m gold, 
2,113,638/. and in silver, 518,316/. ; in all 
2,631,954/. 

COMMERCE-— LABOURING CLASSES — PRICES J 
* POPlTUkTlON. 

Notwithstanding the vices of politu&I 
government under the Smarts, Ilume lias 
truly remarked, that the commerce and 
riches of England never in any penod in- 
creased so fast, as from the restoration to 
the revolution. The wars with the Dutch 
by disturbing the trade of that republic* 
promoted the navigation of this island ; 
and after Charles had made a separate 
peace with the states, his subjects enjoyed 
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Cap. 15. Lays a duty upon coals, to-funraolested the trade of Kumne. Tin rm,. 

*rd« finishing the rn 1 r.f V^l. t .u T * 


tjucst of New York and the Jersey* greatly 
extended the English empire in America ; 
ar»d the prosecution of thu dissenters, 
though unjust in itself, tended greatljffy 
inducing them to seek liberty of con«^E|c« 
on the other side the Atlantic, to augment 
the population and riches of the colonics 
Dr. Daveaant affirms; that the shipping o 



IMIM n. 

'w-.rjrwsirtsK ££asw;^'2i& : 

'Change mute *°S\ Xt at present are a general article of diet , 

there were m 1650 woith .!» * > u| g James’s reign they were considered* 

5004 With * daughter was,i -nmy, delicaw. Tea and sugar, which now form 
period, deemed a .larger 'srinta '««» ^ of cotta^ ecoaomy, were 

fnthe fonner; that gentlewomen tn those fc Se former article 

earlier times, thought t emse n0 , imported in any considerable quan- 

clothed in a establishment of a’ new 

y^X*2?2££:“sri 

"eCp~ XT’ th,t ^dtX; 

the mTddte orders, were almost the exclu- posed on the liquor prepared irom these 
sire results of the nation's progress in navi- articles, in lieu ot the articles themselves , 
sive results ot uie n o * I era of manu- from which it may be inferred none ot 

these, beverages were made by private 
later when by mechanical discoveries the families, hut purchased as spirit* are at 
ibimdahou was laid for the growth of our this day, ready prepared from the com- 

and Wfen “SfbfthT ^venfecnth cen- ‘“in 1*633, the following prices are directed 
tu^ several new ^nufactures had been to be observed in London by pou terers, 
established in the subordinate branches of victuallers, and woodroougers ; the last an 
in^strv' as in iron, brass, silk, hats, glass, almost obsolete class of retailers » hug-, 
pai^&c’ One Brewer, leaving the Low land, though still commomm France. 
Countries, brought over the art ot dyeing _ , • g a, 

woollen cloth, which was a great saving to The best phesant cock . * , % 

the nation Tlx use of coal for fuel, the A phesant henne • • * \ . * 

establishment of the post-office, and the The best turkey cock m the market 4 4 

passing in 1001, f an act for the erection A heron , ... • * „ 

of turnpikes, greatly facilitated domestic A buterne . . . • ' . Q •§> 

’"xhe^reat body of the people were still A dozen of larks . • .0. ®*.; 

deemed of so little consideration, that A snipe 

hnrdlv any details elucidatory ot the con- A pewit . • • • * ,w * 

ditioif oMhe iabihtsuiw ci.assks can be A dossen of blackbirds, fieldfares, or > 

found. The few facts we have to comrau- thrushes • ‘ 

mcate on the subject, * have been chiefly The best tat goose in thfc market . 

collected by the industry of sir F. Kden in Ditto at a poulterer • shop * . - 4 

ipf^rammedofth; 

a3A ; , 

toTnnence a d. - without meat; and to best sort m the market . - 6 

womenbaymakers, fourpence a day with- A henne of the bert sort . • 1 2 

out meat; In these ratings the magis- A rabbit of the best sort . • 0 * 

trates estimated that half tho days earn- A dozen of wild pigeons . • 1 “ 

ings were equivalent to d'et for one day, Ditto of tame pigeons . • 

which is a less proportion than would he Three eggs . • • • •* 

reouisite at iirei»nt. About this period A pound of the best salt butter . 0 o.y 

Uicf tn- 1 mutton was 31rf. per pound. Wheat A pound of the best fresh butter . 0b 
was* rather higher tnan in the middle of A pound of tallow candles • • « ■>} 

the following ceuiury. The average price A sack containing four bushels of o 

s^£Kr r uMrtrfcats.4,; ; 

i&s^^SjSZEi 2S*Ja! MSA ss-iS. 


f*. D»v-». - 

best largest and small coals , u o 
10(10 of the best Kentish billets at 
the water side . • * , . 1 # 

PoihjIvAtion seems to have slowly in- 
creased during the whole t of 


in abundance either bread or butcuer s meai, creaseu «««-* 

They sustained a further disadvantage in teenth century. At the death ot JMiraoeufc 


m 
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in 1603* England tmd Wales are supposed of James *IL, tlie population increased 
to have cont^ro^dj&otti four to five millions, little more’ than halfa million. It cou- 
whidh t y rather exceeded the means tinued to increase at the same slow rate 
of employment &n^ subsistence. From the ior nearly a century longer, till about 
acts of that princess to restrain the wee-* the middle of the reign of George III., 
tion of cottages, and the severe measures, when it received such au impulse from the 
'adopted fey lord Burleigh to gel rid of the sudden development of manufacturing in* 
idle and udempldyed, it is plain great in- dustry, that in fifty years the numbers of 
convenience had ftegun to6e felt from the the people nearly doubled, increasing from 
excessive growth of the population. In a 7,, 953, 000 in 1780* to 13,894*574 in 1831, 
proclamation issued by Charles I., it is in- The subjoined statements will elucidate 
timated that the metropolis was becoming the preceding observations, and show the 
SO large that it could neither be * governed commercial and economical relations of the 
nor fed;* it then contained ab<yit one- country at the important era of the Hevolu- 
tenth part of its present inhabitants. The tion of 1688. They are collected from the 
ravages cif the plague* which wthe the na- contemporary writers— Dr. Dave n ant, sir 
tUral confluence of the insufficient food William Petty, and Gregory King, all of 
and Unwholesome mode of living of the them able and (the last in particular) in- 
peOplC, checked the multiplication of their genious expositors of the statistics of the 
numbers, so that in tjie long interval from kingdom i — 
the accession of James I. to the expulsion 

i EXPORTS AND IMPORTS IN 1688. 


(DavcnanV $ Works, vol. ii. p. 270.) 


Exported. 

By oureelves 

By foreigner 

r 

• 

• 

Value here . 

£. 

. 3,310,000 

. 1,000,000 

Valur abroad. 

4.1120.000 

1.250.000 

Imported * 

By ourselves 

By foreigners 

• 

• 

£4,310,000* 

5*570,000 
. 1 ,530,000 

£5,370,000 

2.870.000 

1.150.000 



£7,120,000 

£4,020.000 


MERCHANT BllIlUTNU OF EUROPE, IN 1690. 
( Sir WUhmn Petty $ Estimate.) 


Tons* 

England (perhaps Scotland and Ireland included) 50(1,0(50 

United Provinces. . . . 900,000 

France . * . . 100,00(1 

Hamburgh, Denmark, Sweden, and Dantzir « 250,000 

1 Spain, Portugal* Italy, Ac. . * P 250,000 

Total of Europe ' . . 2,000,000 


POPULATION OF ENGLAND *M> WALKS. 

( Estimate of Gregory Kmy^ founded on the Jieittms of Jnhuhited Houses a sussed to the 
, hearth-tax in 1600.) 

In London and the Bills of Mortality . . 530,000 

In the other cities and towns . * 870.(500 

Itt the villages and hamlets . . 4, 100,000 

: % la all . 5,500,000 

The number of inhabited houses « . 1,300,000 * 

1 The number of families . . ' , 1,360,000 * $ 

In > 687, sir W* Petty makes the number of inhabitants of Paris, 488,000 ; Amster- 
dam, 187,000 r Venice, 134,000 j Rome, 125,000; Dublin, 69,000 ; Rouen, 66*000: 
Bristol, 48,000, 
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lu ll* Append to Sir John Mwjjg* f ^ in 8 •*"** of r*U- 

gious denomination* m England, m Wiluam 111 . «HS“ 


„ . .. .. . . 2,477,254 

Confmmwt*. • . . 103,676 

Non-conformists « # 13 856 

Papists • ' • • * * * * 

, ..... of opinion. In 1603, the numlier of commuxiL. 

* . * • 2,057,033 


Of communicants 
Of recusants « 


‘2,065,498 


yaxiuse and thbie incomes. 


Number of Persons and Incomes of the several Families of England, calculated for the yew 
1688, by Gregory King*— D’Avenant’s Works, vol. ii., p. l“4. 


Number of 
FumUios. 


12,000 

5.000 
5,000 

2.000 
8,000 

10,000 

2,000 

8,000 

40,000 

120,000 

150,000 


50 . 000 

60.000 

5.000 

4.000 



Gent ^ c 'mm * • • 

Persons in greater offices • 
Persons in lesser offices • 
Eminent merchants & traders 
Lesser merchants & traders . 
Persons in the law ■ * 

Eminent clergymen • 

Lesser clergymen 
Freeholders of the better sort 
Freeholders of the lesser sort 
Farmers . • 

[Persons in liberal aits and! 
\ sciences « • • • f 

Shoj keepers and tradesmen . 

* Artis -‘n* and handicrafts . 
Naval officers . • * 

Military officers • • 


50.000 Common seamen 

, AfUl [ Labouring people and out-’ 

304.000 J savants . - -J 

400 . 000 Cottagers and paupers 

35.000 Coinmou soldiers 

849.000 

r— Vagrants ; as gipsies, thieves 
* ' and beggars . * 


390.000 
1,200,000 
2,880,000 
1 . 200,000 

600.000 
800,000 

1 f 600,000 
1,540 >000 
144,000 
.400,000 


0,600,000 

0.375.000 

000,000 

2.250.000 
2, 2*0, OHM 
400,000 
240,000 

1 .000,000 


2,000,000 

.ffin.MlO 

8.!>50.00n 
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t WILLIAM in. A.D. 1638 to 1702. 

It would be a partial representation of the great ends of the Orange 
revolution to ajcribe its accomplishment chiefly to the fears of the church 
and aristocracy. There were such obvious motives for resistance to 
the Stuart, that it is unnecessary to resort to the recondite and problema- 
tical one of insecurity in the landed possessions of the clergy and nobility, 
to account for the origin of the political confederacy by which it was 
effected. The blind and wilflhl course of James II. threatened the extinc- 
tion of all the nation had d>een struggling for, during centuries, in -reli- 
gion, cinil liberty, ‘and legislation. It was a common danger, and all 
classes united to repel it But no sooner was safety attained, than the 
ordinary results of a coalition of parties followod, and whigs, tories, and re- 
publicans — if any such existed in 1688 — resumed their former relative 
attitudes of selfish intrigue and malignant hostility. William III. was 
hardly seated on tlfe English throne ere he found himself the king of 
rival factions rather than of a united people ; and what aggravated the dis- 
tastefulness of his position, is the fact that the statesmen who had betrayed 
the counsel* of his predecessor, and sought him as their deliverer from 
Popery and Despotism, were among the first to open treasonable communi- 
cations with the exiled prince he had supplanted. The jaCobitism of the 
tory peers may admit of extenuation, but hardly any apology can be made for 
the treacherous intrigues with the court of St. Germains, carried on by the 
whig revolutionists ; the earls of Shrewsbury and Marlborough, admiral 
Russell* and probably the earl of Devonshire himself, were implicated.* 

It was the double and selfish perfidy of the politicians who surrounded 
William that doubtless gave a tone to his public administration. Finding 
himself among partisans whose motives he could not comprehend, who by 
secret conspiracy sought to pull down the idol they had openly erected, his 
constitutional reserve and wariness deepened into mistrust and dissimula- 
^oti. In lieu of English, he sought Dutch counscls^the advice of Bentmck, 
Ginfcle, Zuylestein, D^Auverquerque ; and the policy of England became 
subordinate to the policy of the stadtholdership of Holland. 

* Witl* the exception of those among the whigs, whdse motives in keeping 
up a secret correspondence with the Jacobites must have been to secure 
themselves, in case of a re-action, from the consequence of their own pro- 
ceedings, something may be said m explanation of the defective allegiance of 
the other revolutionists. Although the tories joined in the invitation to the 
prince of Orange, they must have been shocked at such a signal departure 
from their favourite principle of hereditary right ; and when their protestant 
fears had subsided, they seem to have had compunctious visitings of the 
injustice done by the perpetual exclusion of James and his infant son from 
the throne of their ancestors, in Scotland, the whigs alone favoured the 
exaltation of Yfilliam ; nnchaii I relaud, the majority being catholics, both 
parliament and people openly adhered to the banished prince. As to the 
NOKrfttnpits in England, they were swajed by theological considerations. 
According to them, the rights of princes are divine and indefeasible ; re- 
bellion always a mm 9 and obedience to ‘ the higher powers’ an unchange- 
able obligation which neither time, place, nor circumstance can loosen. The 
press groaned with pamphlets on these controversial topics, which have 

| * Macintosh, Hist, of Rev. of 1686, p. 5 77 ; Hal. Const. Hist, iii., 167. 
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now become as void of interest as the sophistical wTanglings of the school” * 
men. . William was a tranquil, but not disinterested spectator of the 
polemical warfare of I)rs. Sherlock, Tillotson, Burnet, Saneroft, and the other 
rival prelates who strove in the conflict. Himself a calvinist, he sought . 
universal toleration ; but his political authority was weakened by efforts to 
establish liberty of conscience : for. though he conciliated the dissenters, this 
advantage was more than neutralized by alienating the Regards of the 
more powerful party of the episcopal church. 

The foreign policy of the country is a prominent feature in the history 
of William HI. Of the thirteen years of his reign, neatly ten were yearB 
of war. He aspired to the distinction of being head of the protestant in- 
terest, and acting as umpire of all national contests ; so that a cannon 
might not be fired in Europe without his peAnission. In furtherance of 
these ambitious aspirations, he was unscrupulous as to the mean* he em- 
ployed : parliament was bribed ; the morals of the people corrupted ; and 
the pernicious expedient introduced, of borrowing on remote funds, by 
which was engendered a swarm of loan contractors, speculators, and stock- 
jobbers, whose chief harvest is a nation’s difficulties. It is to this monarch 
we owe the practice of issuing exchequer-bills, of Arising money by lot- 
teries, the stamp-duties, the multiplication of the # excise laws, and most of 
those other financial contrivances by .which posterity has been burthened, 
and wars of folly and despotism supported. * ' , 

The ostensible object of the continental alliances of William, was to 
curb the restless ambition of Louis XIV. U nless, • however, William by 
the war in the Netherlands, diverted France from the invasion of England, 
he does not appear to have reaped any other advantage in his contest with 
the French monarch.' After the long, bloody, and exhausting war, termi- 
nated by the peace of Ryswick, France was left as powerful as ever for 
aggressive encroachment. Neither was the king consistent in his endea-* 
vours to effect the humiliation of his Gallican opponent. The objects 
embraced by the treaties for the partition of the Spanish monarchy, were 
the reverse of those he sought to accomplish by the preceding war, and 
tended to the aggrandizement of France. It was the seirecy with which 
the king concluded the partition treaties, without communicating them 
to any of his English ministers, except the earl of Jersey, combined with 
the unsatisfactory results of the French war, that disgusted the nation with 
Iws foreign connexions. Thd overthrow of the Whig ministry followed, and . 
the impeachment of Somers, Portland, Halifax, and Orford. Death soon 
after removed William from the scene, leaving to his successor the costly 
conceit of the Grand Alliance, formed for the maintenance of the diplo- 
matic chimera of a balance of power in Europe, by preventing the consoli- 
dation of the French and Spanish monarchies in the Bourbon family. 

William was undoubtedly an illustrious prince, possessing courage, 
energy, fortitude; and though not generally successful in war, a superior 
military commander. A demeanour more free, bland, and gracious, was 
all that was wanting to have made him as amiable as he was heroic and 
magnanimous. He was the last king of fingland, who has displayed 
shining'abilities for the government of mankind, either in the capacity of 
a soldier or statesman. Under him the constitution assumed a new r aspects 
Though parliament did not deviate further from the line of succession 
than necessary to reach a protestant head, yet the prince of Orange 
ascended the throne as an elective monarch with limited prerogatives. Be- 
yond this, the constitutional changes of the revolution did not extend. There * 

« 
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was no mterfe&nce with the veto of the king in legislation, or his power 
over the sittings and duration of parliament ; nor with the constitution of 
the peet]|ge» the house of commons, or municipal corporations. Still the 
po^r |Ait by the crown, and which parliament acquired, was productive of 
great practical improvements in the government, as the sulgoined enumera- 
tion W the changes introduced in king William’s reign will establish, ^ 

Pifst, The £ommon$ acquired the complete power of the purse, which 
is usually considered paramount to all other authority. Prior to the Re- 
VOWiion, the whole supply for the public service was placed at the dis- 
posal of the sovereign ; but it was now resolved that a definite sum should 
’ be set apart for the maintenance of the king and his government, or what 
is now called the civil-list, the rest for the public defence and contingent 
expenditure. Estimates off the charges of the army, navy, and ordnance 
were to «be annually submitted to parliament ; and the sums voted for 
these and other brandies of service were limited to the specific objects to 
which they were, appropriated. The annual appropriation of the supplies 
by the commons admitted them into co-parcenary with the executive, and 
enabled them once a year at, least to put an estoppel on its proceedings. 
This would have, behri a guarantee against bad government had the com- 
mons themselves been ipade responsible to an intelligent and adequate 
constituency. 

II. The^ensorship of the press was suffered to expire without renewal. 
So that the liberty of the press was so far established that no restraint was 
imposed prior to the publication of literary works. 

in. An approach was made to religious toleration, by exempting dis- 
senters from penalty for non-attendance at the; established places of wor- 
ship, and protecting their meeting-houses from insult. The bigotry of the 
age would not admit a more comprehensive scheme ; and even these indul- 
gences vvere denied to papists and Unitarians, 

IV. Parliaments were made triennial. 

V. The number of placemen in the house of commons was reduced, hy 
the exclusion of the commissioners of stamps and excise. Pensioners, 

" V smd all civil andnnilitary officers, were excluded hy the Act of Settlement ; 
but this provision was relaxed in the next reign. 

VI. The judges were so far made independent, that they were secured 
in their offices during good behaviour, and not removable at the pleasure 

* of the crown. They were still, however, leffc # exposed to the seductive in- 
fluence of promotion. 

Jjmtfy, An approach was made to the establishment of a definite minis- 
terial responsibility. According to the Act of Settlement, members of 
the privy-council were required to subscribe their names to measures to 
which they had consented and advised. This, like some other constitutional 
' securities, was abrogated in the reign of Anne, but it gave rise to the 
cabinet in a more definite form, as a portion of the privy-council respon- 
sible {if any be) for the measures of the administration. 

The changes effected in the constitution by these measures were so 
great that it may be justly rffRiarlccd that since the accession of king Wil- 
liam, foreigners have been accustomed to look to parliament, not to the 
executive for the principles and conduct of the government. 
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EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


§S9, M. 12. The princess of Orange ! 
arrived at Whitehall from Holland. 

13, Doth houses attended the prince 
and princess of Orange with a declaration, 
asserting the rights and liberties of the 
people. The substance of this important 
constitutional declaration, which some 
months after became a statute of the realm, 
was as follows: — That the pretended power 
of suspending laws, or the execution of 
laws, by regal authority, without the con- 
sent of parliament, is illegal. That levying 
money for the use of the crown by pre- 
tence of prerogative, without grant of par- 
liament, for longer time, or in other manner 
than the same is or shall be granted, is 
illegal. That it is the right of the subject 
to petition the king, and all commitments 
ami prosecutions tor such petitioning are 
illegal. That the raising or keeping 
a standing army within the kingdom in 
time of peace, without the consent of par- 
liament, is against law. That subjects who 
are protestants may have arms for their 
defence suitahl' to their condition, and as 
allowed by law. That elections of mem- 
bers of parliament ought to be free. That 
the freedom of speech, and debate, and 
proceedings in parliament, ought not to be 
impeached or questioned in any court or 

lace out of parliament. That excessive 
ail ought not to be required, nor excessive 
tines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ments indicted. That jurors ought to be 
duly esupannelled and returned, and jurors 
who pass upon men in high-treason ought 
to be freeholders. That all grants and 
promises of fines and forfeitures of parti- 
cular persons before conviction arc illegal. 
And for redress of grievances and amend- 
inept of the luws> parliaments ought to be 
held frequently. • 

The prince re used the crown, unless the 
power, as well u the name of king, was 
conferred upon him ; insisting that the 
princess should have no share in the go- 
vernment ; aud if parliament would not 
yield to this, he threatened to return to 
Holland, which silenced his opposers in 
the debates concerning the abdication, 
Evelyn says (Diary, vol. ii., \\ 1 1, that the 
bishops were for making the prince-regent 
to “ wive their vuihet ■/’ r 

The prince and princess were pro- 
claimed king and queen wiih the usual so* 
lemnity. 

14. The Privy Council to consist of the 
prince of Denmark, the archbishop of 
Canterbury, the duke of Norfolk (earl- 
marshal), the marqulsses of Halifax (privy- 
Seal) and Winchester, earls of Danby (pre- 
sident of the council); Lindsey (lord-cham- 


berlain), Devonshire (lord-steward), Dor- 
set (lord-chamberlain), 'Oxford and Shrews- 
bury (secretaries of state) j the earls of Bed- 
ford, Bath, Macclesfield, and Nottingham; 
the viscounts Fauconberg, Mordaunt, New- 
port, Luraley ;*the lordsWharton, Monta- 
gue, Delame re, Churchill ; Messrs. Bontinuk, 
Sidney, Powle, Bussell, Hampden, and 
Boscawen ; sir Robert Howard, sir Henry 
Capol. Sir John Holt was appointed lord- 
chief-justice of the king’s bench; sir Henry 
Pollexfen, of the common-pleas ; and twelve 
able judges were chosen, D’Auverquerque 
was made master of the hots© ; Jfcuylestcio, 
of the jobes ; and Schumberg, of the ord- 
nance : the treasury, admiralty, and chan- 
cery were put in commission. The Revolu- 
tion had been effected by the co-operation 
of whigs and tories; but, according to 
Burnet, the whigs Were a 'majority both in 
council and the chief efiices. „ 

A proclamation issued for continuing all 
inferior and civil officers in their respective 
offices and places. * .• 

10. An order of councif for altering the 
prayers for the royal family. 

18. William made a speech to both 
houses, recommending dispatch in settling 
the affairs of the kingdom, particularly in 
providing for Ireland. 

Warm debates on the bill for turning the 
convention into a parliament, there having 
been no writs issued for assembling the 
members, and when the act passed, several 
members withdrew into the country. 

27. Admiral Herbert was sent with 30 
men-of-war to cruise onj.be Irish coast. 

The commons voted a temporary did ^ of 
420,000/., to be levied by monthly assess- 
ments. - 

March 1. William sent a message to 
the commons, desiring them to take off the 
duty of hearth-money, which was looked 
upon as a popular act. Every hearth or 
chimney paid 2*. per annum. Being the day 
appointed for taking tho oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, several members of both 
houses refused, and acquired the name 
of non-juhous. Among them were the 
primate Sancroft, and eight other bishops ; 
namely, Turner of Ely ; Lake of Chiches- 
ter ; Ken of Bath and Wells ; White of 
Peterborough; Lloyd of Norwich; Tho- 
rn of Worcester ; and Frampton of Glou- 
cester. fne five first were of the mini her 
of the seven bishops sent to the Tower by 
James II., for refusing to promulgate the 
declaration of indulgence. The example 
of the bishops was followed by many of 
the inferior clergy, who were deprived- of 
their benefices. The oaths were also re- 
fused by the duke of Newcastle, thaearis 
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of ^Jtchfield, Exeter, Tar- 

mouth, aadl Stafford, with the lords Griffin 
aim StawelJ. The principle of this non- 
hi^Tory doctrine of the 

out «ttkm TO t or limitation. 

■4\ 'TO* Iring having acquainted parlia- 
mentthat James II. had sailed from Brest 
Wtm a body of ftench troeps, in order to 
W ia Ireland, both houses agreed on an 
a#rass J that they would stand by king 
William with their lives and fortunes, in 
supporting his alliances abroad, in reducing 
Ireland, and in defence of the pfotestant 
Mfigkn. 

Bfc Gilbert Burnet elected hithop of Sa- 
itttwu Bancroft refused to conse- 

crate Burnet/mit granted n commission to 
four suffragan bishops to exercise his me- 
tropolitan authority. 

• 12. King James landed at Kingsale in 
Ireland. The earl of Tyrconnel had col- 
lected 30,000 foot and‘^000 horse to join 
Joined on his arrival. 

The royal Scotch regiment of horse, 
qruaaMed at Abingdon, and great part of 
Dunbarton’s Regiment, declared for king 
James, and marched for Scotland, but wele 
overtaken and reduced by the Butch troops 
under general Ginckle. This incident gave 
rise to a bill, now become annual, for 
punishing mutiny and desertion, forming 
the military code of the army, 

14. A letter from William, to the conven- 
tion of Scotland, was read in that assembly. 

, 16. The Habkas Corpus Act suspended 
for the first time. A new settlement of 
the revenue made, and a distinction made 
between the ordinary and extraordinary 
. revenue-: 600,000/. was voted for a civil- 
■"‘list, leaving alb tfe remaining supplies to 
be voted upon estimate, and appropriated 
, to specific services, approved by parlia* 
mint* An act for annuffmg the attainder 
t of the late lord Russell, received the royal 
assent. 0 After which William' made a 
speech, and intimated his desire that the 
dissenters might be admitted into places of 
trust and profit, and that new oaths might 
be framed for their satisfaction ; but the 
houses rejected the proposal. 

Sheriffs and lord - lieutenants of the 
counties appointed. 

April 1 1. The coronation oath being al- 
tered for the occasion, William and Mary 
wgdte crowned at Westminster by the bishop 
’ of London. The ceremony waspeiformei 
the, some day at Edinburgh. 

16. A modal of gold, of three pounds’ 
v&lue,wos given to every member of the 
commons. 

18. Lord Chancellor Jeffrey died in the 
JTower, and was buried there. 

19. The toleration act poised for the re- 
, lief of tbe dissenters. 


26. The commons qddreesed his i 
to declare war against France, and pro 
to stand by him. ^ 

29. King James met the parliament of 
Ireland at Dublin. 

May 1 1. The deputies from the conven- 
tion of Scotland made a formal offer of 
that crown to William and Mary St the 
Banqueting-house. 

12. An alliance against France between 
the Emperor, king William, and the 
States-general concluded at Vienna, 

15. Bishop Burnet publishes his pas- 
toral letter, making William and Mary to 
have a right to the crown by conquest. 

The late judges were called to an ac- 
count by the lords, for giving judgment 
against the earl of Devonshire for assault- 
ing colonel Culpepper in the presence- 
chamber, and netting a fine of 30,000/. 
upon him, and committing him to the * 
kmg’s-bench for non-payment, for which 
they begged pardon j and tire peers re- 
solved that the fine was exorbitant, aiid 
that a peer cannot be committed for . non- 
payment of a fine to the king. 

26. Viscount Dundee killed in an en- 
gagement with general Mackay ; after 
which the interest of James declined in 
Scotland. 

31. A bill brought in for reversing the 
judgments against Titus Oates for perjury, 
but it would not pass ; however William 
pardoned Oates, and settled a pension of 
300/. per annum upon him, which he and 
his wife enjoyed as long as they lived, 
which was many years alter. 

Jane 14. Fourscore clergymen and up- 
wards came in a bqdv to Westminster-hail, 
to take the oaths t« king William. 

18. James coined brass money in Ire- 
land, and set the value of silver upon it, 
anti issued a proclamation, prohibiting any 
from giving more than \L IS#. Jot a 
guinea. c 

JWy *20. The Irish parliament passed an 
act of attainder agaiust all proteatants who » 
had assisted William. Three thousand 
protestauts were attainted, amdngst whom 
were two archbishops, one duke, seventeen 
earls, eighteen barons, and eighty- three 
clergymen j all of whom were declared 
punishable by death and forfeiture. By 
another act, the Irish parliament declared 
itself independent of that of England. 

22. An act tor abolishing episcopacy ‘in 
Scotland, received the royal assent, 

24. The princess Anne was delivered of 
a son, christened William, and afterwards 
created duke of Gloucester. 

25. The royal assent given to an Oct for 
an additional duty of excise upon beer and 
ale, and to an act to vest in the two uni- 
versities the presentation of benefices bp* 
longing to papists, 
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30, ICirk threw relief into Londonderry, 
the Wttrtv being reduced into a starving 
condition, and bravely defended by l)r. 
Walker, for above three months after the 
pernor Luudee had deserted tliat com- 
mand. 

Jhtg. tfi. An address of the lords for 
paying the servants of Charles II. the 
arrears of their wages. 

20. An act for payment of the States 
the charges of the prince of Orange's ex- 
pedition to dethrone his father-in-law, 
amounting to 600,000/. * 

28. An alliance offensive and defensive 
with the States. 

A commission granted to ten ‘bishops, 
-and the same number of dignitaries, au- 
thorizing them to make such alterations of 
the liturgy and canons, and such reforma- 
tion, as might conduce to the unity of the 
chipch, by conciliating' the protestant die- 
* sent era. 

Oct, 13. The non-juring bishops sus- 
pended. 

' 19. Parliament met, and the king pro- 
posed an act q|f indemnity. A committee 
of the commons being about to inquire who 
were the persons who advised the judicial 
murder of lord Russell and Sydney, the 
tory marquis of Halifax thought it expe- 
dient to withdraw from public life. 

2d. William accej ted his freedom in the 
grocers’ company. 

26. The earls of Peterborough and 
Salisbury voted to lie impeached of higfc- 
tiuason, by the commons, for departing 
from their allegiance, and being reconciled 
to the church of Regno ; also that sir Ed- 
ward Hales and Obadiah W alker be com- 
fnitH'd to tin* Tower. 

''Aw. 2. The commons voted a supply of 
2,000,000/., to be raised by a land-tax of 
three shillings in the pound, and other ad- 
ditional duties on tea, coffee, and chocolate. 

6. The commons resolved on an ^ddress 
to the king, for a proclamation for appre- 
hending general L.’dlow, one of the regi* 
tales, and a proclamation was issued ac- 
cordingly on the 14th, but he had returned 
to Holland first, with the Dutch am- 
bassador. 

21 An order of the lord- nmy or, offering 
500/. for the discovery of the person who 
defaced king William’s picture in guildhall. 

- The convocation met, with a view of the 
settlement of the church. 

Aa act to erect courts of conscience iu 
Bristol, Gloucester, and Newcastle. 

Great complaints Were made against the 
commissioners employed in victualling the 
nflivv, who , had furnished unwholesome 
food, which had occasioned a mortality in 
the fleet. Mr. John Shales was displaced 
as purveyor r general of the army, and the 
king recommended that commissioners be 


| sent * over to Ireland, to take care of the 
! provisions. " * 

Dec. id. The declaration of rights, pre- 
sented to the king on his accession, pasted 
into an act of parliament, called the Bru. 
of Rights ; and the succession ^ the * 
crown settled, to the exclusion of papists. 

IS. The commons addressed the king to 
make a provigym of 50f090/. per annum 
fqy the prince and princess of Denmark. 
The promoting this address occasioned . 
such a misunderstanding between the queen 
and princess, that the queen would have 
no correspondence with her afterwards. 

1690. 9 Jan. 27. Parliament prorogued ; 
in his speech, the king informed the house 
he designed again to P erson ? 

in the spring, in Ireland. W 

The gentlemen of England were greatly 
distressed about this time by paying three 
shillings in the pound land-tax, and a poll- 
tax, scarce any of them knowing how to 
retrench their expenses, the taxes of all 
kinds lessened their Asvenues so consi- 
derably. • 

Feb. 0. A proclamation for dissolving the, 
parliament. • J t 

20. A fast appointed fUr the success of 
the forces in Ireland, on the 1 2th of March, 
and afterwards on the third Wednesday in 
every month. 

March 14 The count de Lauzun lands 
in Ireland with 5000 French troops, 

19. The king sent a squadron, under ad- 
miral Russell, to convoy the king of Spain’s 
bride, sister to the queen of Portugal, from 
Holland to the Groyne. 

20. The second parliament of this reign 
met, when the king made a speech to both 
houses, acquainted them that he intended 
going to Ireland, and d&iaed their arifttfr 
ance in that war, and thg; settlement of his 
revenue, which he # proposed So anticipate 
and borrow money upon. Hie whigs had 
lessened their popularity by their vindictive , 
measures ; ami in the new parliament, th« 
tones obtained a majority. William’s con- 
fidence was also lessened *by their restrict 
tions of his prerogatives. f 

The earl of Marlborough was sent with 
1 0,000 men to join the Dutch aftny in Ger- 
many, which he effected. H 

slprit 1. The commons granted a supply 
of 2,200,000/. between that time till Mi- 
chaelmas, of which 200,090/. was raised 
by a poll, and a million by a credit in the 
rdfcenue bills. 

May 20.** An act for reversing the judg- 
ment in a qm warranto against the city of 
London, and for restoring that city to its 
ancient rights and privileges. Another act 
for encouraging the manufacture of white 
paper. 

30. A proclamation for apprehending 
several Lancashire gentlemen, and others, * 

T 1 
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who # were (Jitoed tp have received com- 
missionsfrow James JI V awl conspired to 
amka an'ingurrectitm in his favour. 
l i If "William embarked at Highlake, 

2?' at Carrickforgus 
MHjbet&at, being attended by prince 
Geoi^^Demnark, the duke of Ormond, 
tneexrlB of Oxford# Manchester, and Scar- 
borough, Mr.Bofle, and several other per- 
ftopa Of quality : the same evening went 
.W Belfast, where he was met by the duke 
of Schomberg. the prince of Wirtemberg, 
major-general Kirk, and other general 
Officers. 9 

16. King James set out from Dublin, 

for the army. c 

17. ary published a proclama- 
tion for all papists to depart ten miles 
from London and Westminster, and an- 
other to confine them within five miles of 
their dwellings. 

22. William reviewed his army, amount- 
ing to 36,000 men. 4 

30. As the king was viewing the posture 
of the enemy, who lay encfcinpcd on the 
other side of the Boyne, he received a 
alight hurt off the shoulder, by a shut from 
p field-piece. "They killed a man and two 
horses close by his side. The duke of 
Schoroberg was offended at the council 
when the order of battle was formed, and 
retired to his tent, where it was sent him. 
On the eve of the battle, William rode 
through the camp by torch-light. He or- 
dered his men to wear green boughs in their 
hats, as James’s wore white paper in theirs. 

The French defeated the English and 
Dutch fleets, commanded by the earl of 
Torringtort, off Beachy. In the action, the 
English lost two ships, two of their cmj- 
*** taiufi, and about 400 men. The Dutch Ltd 
two admirals, with a great number of men, 
and were obliged to s\uk several of their 
tshtps, to prevent them falling into the 
i, «iemy*s hands. Both admirals were blamed ; 
ours for not lighting, and the French fur 
not jamming the victory. 

July 1. Battle ok the Boyne.— It was 
fought on thq banks of the Boyne, between 
king William, and bis father-in-law, king 
Jairi|S. Hie Irish foot would not stand 
ft charge, and William easily won a dcci- 
mve victory. However, the French and 
S«dss made an orderly retreat, chit-fly from 
William having omitted to secure the pass 
vf Duteek, and Janies retired to Dublin ; 
and, h&ving observed there was no depAi- 
, denCO upon the Irish troops % their own 
county fie embarked at Waterford for 
France. In this battle, duke Sc.hombeig 
was killed by an accidental shot— as it was 
thought — from his own men, the bullet en- 
tering at his neck. Dr. Walker, who d©. 
fended Londonderry so bravely, was also 
killed in this agwnt, ,Xhe loss on the 


side of James was 1600, among whom 
were the lords Dongan and CarTrngfo«L 
sir Neil O’Neil, and the marquis d*Hoe- 

S wuth Many pisoners were taken, the 
of whom was lieutenant-general FjV 
milton. James stood upon the hill of Dunore, 
an inactive spectator of the whble battle. 
The young Schomberg’ behaved with 
gallantry, and revenged the death of hi$ 
father, who was aged 82 years. The Eng- 
lish lost 500 men ; William himself was 
near sharing the' stupe fate as Schomberg, 
a cannon ball having carried away part of 
his hoot, and broke a horse’s leg. close by 
him. All writers concur in giving William 
the highest praise for the conduct, cpAraire, 
resolution, and presence of mind ho dis- 
played throughout the action; 

4. James had no sooner left Dublin than 
the papists abandoned the city, which the 
protectants assumed the government of. 
William issued a proclamation to pardon 
all ihe common people who would return to 
their abodes by the 1st of ‘August, and de- 
liver up their arms to justices appointed. 

The same day Ihe Frenob, commanded 
by marshal Luxemburg!!, defeated the 
Dutch, commanded by prince Walduck, in 
the plains of Floury, in Flanders, Which 
was occasioned by the cowardice of the 
Dutch horse, who abandoned their foot 
at the first charge ; but never infantry 
made a braver retreat than the foot duf, 
after the horse hud forsaken them. 
Drogheda surrendered to king William. 
King William became possessed of all 
the papers of James, by whidh he discover- 
ed a design h.ul been formed against ins 
life by one Jones; but, upon William un- 
dertaking the expedition, it was dropped. 

A proclamation issued in England to ap- 
prehend several noblemen, gemiemen, and 
a military officer, on suspicion of disuifffro 
lion, and lor maintaining a correspondence 
with tip* enemy. 

19. A proclamation to postpone the 
assizes, ou account of a menaced invasion 
of the French. 

22. The French landed some troops hi 
Torbay, and burnt Tinmouth. 

25. Waterford surrendered to William, 
before it was formally besieged. 

27 . The king left the camp at Oar rick, 
and went to Dublin, in order to embark for 
England, but found letters informing him 
that everything in England was quiet, upon 
which he resolved to stay and reduce the 
Jacobite party. 

Any. 8. William laid siege to Limerick. 
9. Admiral Torringtnn removed from 
his command, and confined in the Tower; 
and sir Richard Haddock, Henry Kilh- 
gr-iw, esq,, and John Ashby were made joint 
admirals of the fleet 
26* 4 At the eieg« of Limerick, ft breach 
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twelve yards Wide being 1 made, the king 
detached Mtmfe; de la Barthe, a brave pro* 
testant officer, with nine companies of 
{^q&adiers, to begin the attack 5 they 
mounted the breach, but were repulsed, 
after an obstinate Ilispnte of four hours, 
when the king lost 1200 men. 

’ 30. William forced to raise the siege of 
Limerick. 

Sept. 3. William and. prince George cm- 
barked for England, anti on the 10th inst. 
arrived at Kensington. The king left the 
government to lord Sidney and Thomas 
{Jonuingsby, esq., as lord justices of Ire- 
land, and the command of the army to count 
Solmes. 

0. The king received addresses from all 
parts of the kingdom upon his victory of 
the Boyne* 

- 21. The earl of Marlborough arrived 

with a strong squadron before Cork, and 
being joined by the duke of Wirtemlierg, 
laid siege to the town, which surrendered 
upon articles, the 28th. The duke of Graf- 
ton. being a volunteer at this siege, us he 
was leading an 'attack, was mortally 
wounded. 

Or/. !. A prod i nation issued for observ- 
ing the 1 9th instant as day of thanksgiving 
in England, fui tin' successes in Ireland ; 
and particular players were appointed to 
be used on that d. «. -od on every Wed- 
nesday and Friday during the war with 
Fiance. 

2. Parliament met, ami William made a 
speech to both houses, desiring further 
supplies, and acquainted them that the rea- 
son Ireland was not yet quite reduced, was 
because the supplies were not given in 
time last year to answer the desired purpose. 

9. The commons voted an army of 
09,090 men, and a supply of four millions 
and upwards. 

28. The earl of Marlborough returned 
with hjs prisoners to England, and driving 
at Kensington, was received by their ma- 
jesties with gieat respect. 

JV'/e. 8. Belgrade retaken by the Turks. 

14. Captain Campbell, luothei to the 
earl of Argyle, by the assistance of tor John 
Johnston, seized and forcibly married Miss 
W harton, a rich heiress of thirteen } ears of 
age, for which sir John Johnston was after- 
wards hanged ; and an act of pas i lament 
passed for making void the marriage be- 
tween Campbell audJMiss Whmtuxi. 

Dec* 19. Admiral Torrington tried on 
hoard the Kent for cowardice and treachery, 
and acquitted ; but the king took his com- 
inksion from him the next day. 

lf»91* Jew* TO. The king went over to 
Holland, attended by the dukes of Norfolk 
and Ormond, the. earls of Devonshire, Dor- 
set. Essex, Nottingham, Scarborough, and 
Selkirk, the bishop of Loudon, and many 


other persons of quality $ and on the 2lst, 
arrived at the Hague; 

' Royal Congress. — At a congress of the 
princes of Germany and the Imperial, Eng- 
lish, Italian, Spanish, and Dutch nrinkters, 
a declaration was drawn up, wkfpin they 
solemnly protested before God, that their 
intentions were,—!. Ne^pr to makepeace 
with Lewis XI V. until he had made his re- 
paration to the Holy See, and annulled all 
Ids infamous proceedings against Inno- 
cent XII. 2. Nor untd he had restored to 
eacli party all he had taken since the peace 
of Muuslbr, 3. Nor till he had restored <0 
the protesiiaia of France all their posses- 
sions? and goods, anil an entir e liberty of 
conscience. 4. Nor till thcflRta&fs of the 
kingdom of France be established in their 
ancient liberties, so that the clergy, the no- 
bility, and the third estate may enjoy their 
ancient and lawful privileges. 5, Nor till 
their kings for the future shall be obliged 
to call together the s aiik estates, when they 
desire any supply, without which they 
should not raise any money, on any pre- 
tence whatsoever ; and till thg parliaments 
of that, kingdom, and all other hk subjects 
were restored to their just rights, &e, And 
the confederates invited the subjects of 
France tv join with them in this undertak- 
ing, h-r "restoring them to their rights and 
liberties : threatening ruin and devastation 
to those that refused. 

Trials for Treason,— -Sir Richard Gra- 
ham, viscount Preston, John Ashton, and 
Edmund Elliot, gents., were arraigned at the 
Old Bailey for high-treason, for that on the 
29th ol‘ December last, they conspired to 
raise a rebellion against the king, and to 
procure the French to infftdethm kingdom. 
They weie all taken on the 3 1st of December, 
near Gravesend, in a smack they had hired 
to carry them to* France, the government 
being apprized of the design. 

17, Lord Prestou tried and convicted; 
and ou the 19th, Mr. Afhton was convict 
ed. Mr. Ashton was hanged at Tyburn, the 
2Sth instant, but not quartered ; lord Pres- 
ton, on promising to make further discovei- 
ies, was pardoned. Elliot wax never put 
to trial, either because there was not suffi- 
cient evidence against him, or that he hud 
discovered the design to the government. 
The circumstance which cast Mr. Ashton 
was his taking up the packet winch loid 
Pfeaton had dropped, and concealing it in 
his ho som. kfrwhich were treasonable papers 
and letters ; though Mr. Ashton kueiv no- ' 
thing of the contents of those letters, as ho 
insisted on his trial, he was going over «» 
a passenger, and knew not lung of lord 
Preston’s design ; but imagining there 
might ho something iu the packet that 
might affect lord Preston, his friend, he en- 
deavoured to conceal it* 

T2 1 
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18* , Oa theking’s arrival on the roast devoted to popery and the Stuarts, died ft 
off Gm# 9 k'Wng' foggy, and he four milt* Limerick, having survived partly Rit att- 
froua the : fh^wre,%e took a boat b order to thority ami reputation, 
land ; they teat sight of both ships and 19. The imperialists nnderthe command 
sho^itad .Were exposed to the danger of of prince Lewis of .Baden, defeated ititfe 
the seWor eighteen hours, and were near Turks at Salankemen, and Cupergli, tjb© 
perishing, the sea being so rough, William grand vizier, was killed in the actidnU’r* ’ 
landed next day at Aranien llaak, and a A great mortality raged at York, where 
ifew miles from tnence wa^met by the dp- 11,000 persons died, 
puties of the States, who conducted him to Sept. 3/ The lord Dartmouth sent to the 
the Hague. Tower, being suspected of a correspondence 

•26. The king made his triumphal entry with James. He died there soon after, of 
at the . Hague ; was complimented and apoplexy. * 

congratulated on his narrow escape. He The Trench over-ran Savoy, and laid 
took his seat as stadtholder in the assembly siege to Coni, which was raised at the apt 
of the States. proach of prince Eugene with 8000 men; 

Feb. 1« Bjphroft and the other non-jur- the French left behind most of their can- 
ing bishops oeprived. non, stores, &c. 

March 12. William set out from the Admiral Russel and sir Cloudesley Shovel 
Hague for the Netherlands. were sent to cruise off Brest, to intercept 

The great congress broke up the begin- the French fleet commanded by Tourvilfe. 
ning of March, when jhe French king had These fleets took’ several vessels, but Russel 
then advanced to, Mons, with an army of at last was overtaken by a storm, on Sep- 
80,000 men, with the Dauphin, the dukes tember 2nd, and obliged to put into Ply- 
of Orleans and Chartres, william hearing mouih, where the Warwick and Coronation 
of the advance of the French, ordered were both lost in coming to an anchor, 
prince WahTeck to Halle, which was ap- The nation complained aloud of Russel’s 
pointed the general rendezvous, The king mismanagement, and the commons then 
followed, March 27th, and formed an army examined into his orders, by which he was 
of .*10,000 men. acquitted. 

April 10. Mons surrendered to the French; Oct. 3. Treaty ov Limekicx. — The city " 

whereupon William returned to the Hague, of Limerick surrendered to Ginckle, with 
and from thence came to' England, where the castles of Ross and Clare, and all other 
he armed on the 13th instant. places and castles that were in possession 

Great part of Whitehall was this month of the Irish, which put an end to ihe war 
consumed by fire, occ*«ioned by the careless- in Irelaud. The articles of this surrender, 
ness of a fe manservant. It destroyed most of which were ratified by the lord s-justi tee. ‘ 
the rooms, according to Evelyn’s account, are famous in Irish history. By them a 
formerlyoccupied byCharles ll.’s mistresses. general indemnity is conceded to the Irish, 
Mmj 1. \Y ilium set eut for Holland, and they are reinstated in all the privileges 
and arrived at the Hague on the 3rd just. , of subjects, on condition of taking the oath 
31. Dr. John Tiilotson, dean of St. df allegiance only, without the oath of suprfc- 
PauVs>, consecrated archbishop of Canter- ! macy. They were also restored to the same 
bury, and succeeded by Dr. Sherlock, master I liberty, in the exercise of religion, as they 
of thecTemple, in the deanery. enjoy eft iu Charles 117* reign. Ginckle 

General Gmckle invested the town of received the thankj of parliament for his 
Baltimore, and after six days* siege, it sur- services ; was created earl of Athlone, with 
rendered ; 780 piisoners were taken, and a hereditary pension, 
near 300 Rapparees, or Iiish freebooter*, 19. William arrived at Kensington from, 
who had mixed themselves with James’s Holland. 

forces to wait the fortune of the war. 22. Parliament met, ant! the king de- 

July 9. Queen Mary sent a letter to the sired supplies, and told them there was a 
justices of Middlesex, loi promoting the re- necessity of keeping in pay an army of 
formation of manners. 65,000 men, and a good fleet at sea. 

12. Cardinal Pignatelli elected pope ; Nov. 26. A thanksgiving observed for 
takes upon him the’name of Innocent XI J. his majesty’s safe return, and reduction Qf 
The battle of Aghnm fougfcfc in Ireland, Ireland, whereby he was established in 
/(Whore Bt* Ruth, the French general, being full possession of the three kingdoms. , 
killed in the beginning of the action, the 1692. Jan. 7. The philosophical Robert 
Irish wgre defeated, and general Ginckle Boyle, esq., died. He left a sum of money 
obtained a ’compete victory. There were for a monthly sermon against atheism, now 
7000 of the Irish killed on the spot, wliilo colled “ Boyle’s Lecture.” , J ' 

the English had only 600 killed and 960 The East India company and some pri- 
wounded.Thelrish fook shelter in Limerick, vale merchants had a contest, which Was 
4ng. 14, Earl Tyrcdaneh who had been referred to the houjie of commons, who pe- 
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titioheil fhe king todisaolve the present 
company, and to grant a new charter* 

, William Fuller,, who pretended to prove 
the prince of Wales spurious, and to give 
evidence of a plot to parliament, was voted 
by the commons to be a notorious cheat 
and Impostor, and sentenced to stand in the 
pillory. 

King James sent over colonel Parker 
and others,, to give his friends intelligence 
of hi* motions, and of an intended invasion 
from France. Parker, with one Johnson, 
had formed* plot to assassinate W illiam. 

, The earl of Marlborough deprived of all 
offices, having lost the confidence of 
the king, by his intercourse with the exiled 
family. His countess was also forbid the 
court, and the princess of Denmaik was 
'desired to dismiss her from her family, 
which she refused. It caused a quarrel 
between her and the queen, upon which the 
princess retired to Sian-house. 

The colony of New England fitted out 
and Mint 32 ships, with 2000 laud-forces 
on board, to attack Quebec ; but they mis- 
carried, and lost near 1000 persons, and 
contracted a debt of 140,000/. 

Feb. 21, A proclamation against vice 
ami profaneness. 

Mar. 5. William embarked for Holland, 
where he arrived the next day at the Hague, 
from whence he * mt to Loo. 

2f>. Queen Mary issued a proclamation 
for a monthly fast. 

30. The queen-dowager, having com- 
mitted the care of her palace and s-errants 
to the earl of Feversham, bet out for Por- 
tugal, her native country, by the way of 
France. 

Apnl 2. King James sent a letter into 
England, directed to several lords and com- 
moners, notifying the queen’s being with 
child, and requiring them to he witnesses 
of the labour, that they might havg no co- 
lour to pretend they were imposed upon 
again. He also sei * *. *er a declaration, dated 
at St. Germains, of his intention to endea- 
vour the recovery of the throne, and boasted 
the aid of France. He offered pardons and 
rewards to all the prince ef Orange's sol- 
diers who would join him, but exempted 
a number of the .nobility and gentry from 
the Same. Jameses agents were employed 
in raising troops privately in the counties 
of Vork and Lancaster. 

The Train-bands of London and West- 
minster were ordered out and reviewed in 
Hy de-park, to the number of 1 0,000. 

Hie queen sent orders to admiral Russell 
to proceed with the fleet to sea. 

may 5, A proclamation issued for par- 
liament to meet the 24 ih instant, queen 
Maty having Received intelligence of an in- 
vasion taenoed % France ; and on the 9th 
' another pfoeiamatioa issued for apprehend- 


ing the earl of Lichfield, lord Griffin, and 
other disaffected persons. , 

Iff, Namur invested by the French king 

in jverson. * ^ 

16. An address from the officers of the 
fleet to queen Mary, to assure her of their 
loyalty. 

19. ViCTQRTeovp Lx UoacE. — The Eng- 
lish and Dutch fleets, commanded by ad- 
miral Russell, engaged the French fleet, 
under admiral Tour? i He. The French fleet 
was entirely defeated, and driven to their 
own coqpt ; and at La HogUo and other 
places, no less than twenty-one of their 
largest men-of-w&r were destroyed, within 
two or three days after thegjtfkle. Among 
the rest, the French admPws ship, the 
Biting Sun, was set on fire, within sight of . 
the army that was assembled to have made 
a descent upon England. Admiral Cm ter 
was killed, whose last words refuted the 
opinion the Jacobites had formed of him. 
Finding himself wouwJbd, he ordered the 
captain to fight the bhip as long as she 
could swim. The French fleet consisted of 
sixty-three Bhips, and the curAederate fleet* 
of mnety-niue j but scarce? one half could 
come to an engagement: the English lust 
not one ship in this victory. As sooi\ a ft 
the fleet arrived at Spit head, the queen 
sent 30,000/. to be distributed among the 
sailors, and gold medals for the officers. 
She also ordered the bodies of admiral 
Carter ami captain Hastings to be interred 
at the charge of the crown. 

July 24. The battle of Steinkirk was 
fought. The confederates were command- 
ed by king William in person, and the 
French by the duke of Luxemhmg. The 
English were forced to retreat, with the toss 
of 6000 men killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers. Among tiie lulled were general Mac- 
key, sir John Lainer, sir Robert Douglas, 
and the earl of Angus. 

Aug. 4. The chevalier de Grauvflle was 
hanged in Flanders, for conspiring to as- 
sassinate William. One Dumont and Leef- 
dale were also concerned. Dumont enlisted 
in the king’s army to perpetrate the de- 
sign, but his conscience accusing him, he 
made a full discovery, and was suffered 
with LecfdaAe to escape with their lives, on 
account of their evidence. 

A plot was formed of a pretended asso- 
ciation in favour of James, by one Young. 
d§pri»oner in Newgate, who counterfeited 
the hunds^bf the earls of Marlborough,^ 
Salisbury, and several others; some of 
whom were apprehended till the forgery 
Was detected. 

An earthquake at Port Royal in Jamaica, 
which destroyed 3000 people, and sunk 
part of the town. 

13. A proclamation against libelling the 
government. * 
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JV00. 4 m ; Parliament met, and the king their speaker, sir John Trevor, td fay this 
made a speech, wherein he told the com- oppression before the king, who ordered 
mens them was an absolute necessity for that no officer* should presume to press 
their raking at least as great supplies as landmen for the fhture. 

last year; that he had no The commons also, complained of the 
particular interests of his own but what embezzling the forfeited estates in lie- 
was in common with theirs ; and as he had land, and disposing of them, and desired 
done, so he shoulfc continue to, expose liis that no grants might be made of the far- 
life in their service. feitod estates as the king had promised 

, Marlborough and other peers, imprisoned them. To which the king answered, that 
OH the fake testimony of Young, released, this should be remedied, but granted Vast 
The commons vote, “ That* all orders for estates, however, out of those forfeitures to 


\ the management of the fleet sl^ill puss 
through the admiralty.** 

A hill passed the lower holise for inca- 
pacitatinjf pjjpous holding certain civil 
and military' employments to sit iu the 
. commous, but whs thrown out, by a ma- 
jority of two, in the lords. It vms the first 
of a series of place bilk which met with 
the same fate, 

A bill passed both Houses for establish- 
ing triennial parlitflnenls, which the king 
rejected. The reason the triennial bill 
passed was, that wliigs and torics at this 
time were running a race of popularity for 
factious purpose?. 

1 1, The negroes in Barhadncs conspired 
to destroy their masters, for which many of 
them were executed. 

24. A trial in the court of kingVbeucb, 
the duke of Norfolk v t sir John Jermaine, 
for crm. cm. f and the next morning the 
jury brought iu their verdict Jbr the plain- 
titf, 100 marks damages. 

1693. Jan. 20. The highest land-tax — 
namely, 4s. in the pound, granted. 

21. A complaint made to the commons 
of a pamphlet, endeavouring to show that 
William and Mary's rights to the subject V 
allegiance was founded upon conquest. 
This, with bishop Burry*tk pastoral letter, 
which advanced the same* notion, was burnt 
by the hands of the common hangman. 

26. *An act for levjing duties of excise 
upon ale and beer, and for securing recoin- 
pences to those who should advance 
1,000,0006 towards the war. By this act, j 
every contributor advancing 100/. was en- 
titled to his share of an annuity of 1 00,0006 
for his life, and if a contributor or Ins no- | 
minee died, his share was to go among the 
■ survivors ; or a contributor, instead of his 
share in that sum, might, have a certain 
annuity of 14/. per annum for his 1006 
(and the like for every other 1006 Ife 
should advance), during his oM life or the 
life of hifl nominee. It is the first instance 
of an annuity with benefit of survivorship ; 
or tontine act. | 

A practice prevailed at this time of 
pressing landmen for the sea service by the 
officers of the fleet, who carried them over 
to Holland, and sold them to the officers of 
e army j whereupon the commons ordered 


lord Portland and other favourites. 

31. Lord Mohun tried by his peers, for 
the murder of William Mountfort, the 
player, and acquitted. Lord Mohun and 
Captain Hill had made an attempt to carry 
on Mrs. Bracegirdle the actress, in which 
being disappointed, they hud wait for 
Mountfort, whom they thought to be con- 
cerned iu the rescue, and Hill run him 
through, while the peer was talking with 
him in Surrey-street, near Mrs. Bracegir- 
dle’s lodgings, late at night. 

The assembly of the kirk of Scotland 
being dissolved by the king, their clergy 
insisted they had a right to sit without the 
king’s leau», and actually continued their 
session, and then adjourned themselves to 
another day, though the king had dis- 
solved them. 

Mas' arte of Glencoe in Scotland, in 
which MacdonaLd and a great many high- 
landers were in the night butchered in 
cold blood, after they had submitted 
and taken the oaths, upon a proclamation 
issued to indemnify them if they came iu 
by a certain day and am rendered them- 
selves. Every one afterwards wished to 
shift the blame of this wholesale assassina- 
tion, which was divided between the king, 
lord Bread albaire, secretary Stair, ami 
captain Campbell, the savage executioner. 

Felt. J. Robert Young tried at the 
kiug's-bench, for forgery ami subornation 
of jnujury, in counterfeiting the hands of 
several noblemen, to an association against 
the king, particularly of the bishop of 
Rochester, who was taken tip upon it. 
Yourtg was convicted, and sentenced to 
stand ♦hrec times iu the pillorv, and pay a 
fi up of 10006 

16. The French, within a year, *hncV cap- 
tured 300 sail of English vessels, when 
we had only taken from Franco 69 **!*?*> - 
chant ships. 

* The French refugees, by the aid of some 
English merchants, erected the royal lute- 
string manufactory, and obtained the 
king’s patent. 

March 14. An act to encourage the ap- 
prehending of highwaymen, with the re- 
ward of 404 Anotlier act enabling the 
people of Yorkshire to dispose of their per- 
sonal estates by will* Parliament prorogued. 
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Sfojlofcn Somers, attorney-general, and 
an able lawyer and statesman, made lord- 
- keeper, after the great seal had been many 
years in commission. 

31. William embarked at Gravesend for 
Holland* 

Sis hundred protestant families who. had 
come from Switzerland permitted to settle 
iii Ireland* 

April 14. A proclamation for a fast on 
the second Wednesday in every month. 

May 15. The fleet , assembled ut St. 
Helens, and were joined by the Dutch. It 
consisted of 102 sail. 

18. The French invested Heidelburg, 
and took it about four days after, and en- 
tirely destroyed the town, as they had be- 
fore destroyed Spire, Mauheim, Fraukeu- 
dale, aud other towns in the Palatinate. 

June 16. Admiral Rook, with twenty- 
three men-of-war, having the Turkey fleet 
under his convoy, was attacked off 1 ('ape 
8l. Vincent by the whole French fleet, un- 
der the command of admiral Tourvillc*. 
Twelve English aud l>ui<;h men-of-war, 
and above fourscore merchantmen were 
taken or destroyed by the French, The 
enemy by this gained one million of money. 

July 29. Haiti. k of Landhn. — The con- 
federate army, commanded by king Wil- 
liam, was entirely defeated by the French, 
under the coi^ n.md of Luxemburg at 
Landen. ( 'ount Sohnes, the Dutch general, 
had his leg shot off by a cannon-ball, and 
was taken prisoner ; and the duke of Or- 
mond was wounded and taken prisoner. 
On the other side, the duke oi Berwick was 
taken prisoner by the English. The num- 
bers of the killed and wounded are vafiously 
reported ; by some it is said there weic 
not less than 30,000 killed on both sides; 
but the confederates being entirely routed, 
the loss must have been much greater oil 
their side than on the French. William 
had detached 2r>,00Q men to Torre the 
French lines, which Luxemburg took ad- 
vantage of, and attacked him in his camp : 
however, it was so well fortified, that the 
French were repulsed several time*, and 
the confederates would have gained the 
victory* if the Dutch horse hail not run 
away. The confederates lust their camp, 
artillery, and baggage ; and had not a little 
river stopped the pursuit of the French, 
their loss had been still greater. 

Mr. Anthony Wood censured at Oxford, 
for reflecting on the late earl of Clarendon. 
Those sheets Of his book intituled “ Athmce 
Oxonieweaf vol. ii., wherein were the re- 
flections, were burnt, and himself tinted 3d/,, 
and expelled the university. 

Sept. 19. St. Malo bombarded by a 
squadron of men-of-war, commanded by 
captain Benbow, for three days, and tak- 
ling advantage of the night, they sent in a 


fire-ship to Reduce tho towj& to ashes, hut 
when withimpistol shot, she struck upon a 
rock, and the engineer vet fire to he?, the 
explosion of which unroofed 300 houses, and 
shook the whole town like an earthquake. 

24. The French, under the command 
of Catinat, defeated the confederates un- 
der the command of the duke of Savoy, 
and prince Bugene af Mursaglia, near 
Turin. Duke Schomberg, who commanded • 
the troops qf England, was mortally wouud- 
ed and taken prisoner. This was the first 
battle where the foot charged with bayonets 
ort the i» loaded muskets, to which stratagem 
the success of the French in this battle 
was attributed. Boon afteT this action 
pikes were laid aside, and |jkyoiJet« used in 
their place, all over Europe. 

Nov. 2. A proclamation for a thanksgiv- 
ing for the preservation of the king, and his 
safe return, to be observed the l 2th instant, 
within the bills of mortality, and on the 
26th in other parfl ofJ£ngiand. 

The king, on his return, found the na- 
tion unsettled, and resolved upon a change 
of the ministry. 

7. Parliament met, apd "William made 
a speech, wherein, having mentioned the 
defeats the confederates had met with vu 
land, and the miscarriages at sea, he im- 
puted the first to the superior numbers of 
the enemy, and assured them the other 
should be inquired into. 

The French king found his troops starv- 
ing in the midst of their victories', by a 
dreadful famine, which afflicted the king- 
dom. lie attempted to conclude a separate 
peace with some of the allies, which they 
rejected. 

The commons voted for the supplies of 
the ensuing year 5,000, 000/* 

26. Dr. Saner oft, lata archbishop of 
Canterbury, dierivin the 77th y ear of his ago. * 

Dec. H*. A libel, intituled, s< A Clear 
Confutation of the Doctrine of the fTrinityf* 
ordered to bo burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman. 

20. The commons resolved to augment 
the English troops to upwards of 83,000 
men. They resolved to add six regiments 
of English horse, four of English dragoons, 
and fifteen of English foot, to be command- 
ed by officers that were his majesty's na- 
tural born subjects, 

1694. Jan . 25. An act to repeal the 34th 
I of Henry Vl 1 1„ which limited the number 
: of justice of peace in Wales. Another 
place bill was rejected by the king. The 
last act was to incapacitate members from 
bolding places under government. 

An earthquake, when Messina in Sifcily, 
was overturned in a moment, aud 18,600 
persons perished, and in the whole island 
to the number of 60,000> * 

Feb. 14. The commons voted a duty 
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' ' flwfcywtj w. of all than equivalent to what the enemytgtored 

snips alsp hackney- by them* . ' \ t 

cdac^^epfl^^ andniptfn paper Aug. 14. A proclamation, oflbring a re- 

* and arid likewise a poll-tax. ward of 4004 for the taking of colonel 

above 100 men were kilt- Parker, who had been committed to the 
e^lW ti#^dwing up of a magazine of 21 8* Tower for high-treason, in conspiring 
bartw of gunpowder. . against the king, and had made his escape 

* -'The commons resolved that lord Falk- on the 11th instant Several other person* 

» / a member ofthai houSe, by begging were committed for the said conspiracy. 

receiving 20004 of his majesty, con- Sept. 5. A fire happened at Warwick* 
fawufjr to the ‘ordinary method of issuing which burnt down the great, church, and 
dmd bestowing the king’s money, was guilty most of the town. * 

of a high misdemeanor and breach of trust ; Sir Cloudesly Shovel attempted to burn 
a^td that he be committed to the Tower; the forts that defended Dunkirk towards 
.fehfc he was soon set at liberty, t the sea, by some new invented machines, 

8 Mm\ 23. An act for relief of the or- but failed, and returned to the Downs. 

e arns, and other creditors of the city of '28. The East India company had a 
ndoii. The city had spent the money second charter granted,-**]; taring the preccd- 
theV were intrusted with, belonging to the iug one. 

orphans of deceased citizens, in building Nov. 2. William arrived at Canterbury 
Bedlam, the Monument, and other projects; from Holland. 

and' now to pay the orphans a perpetual iti- 12. Parliament met, and the king made 
ffereat of 4 jier cent, ferthe money so wasted, a speech to both houses, wherein he told 
they were obliged to assign th^ir revenues, them thut their affairs wore in a better 
April. A corporation was erected for the posture, both by sea und land, than when 
Greenland trajp, by the name of the com- he parted with them ; for that this year a 
>pany of London merchants trading to stop had been put to the progress of the 
Greenland. French arms. He earnestly recommended 

25. The royal assent was given to an to them the furnishing him with further 
act fihr securing certain reeompences and supplies, as the only means to procure an 
advantages to such persons as should vo- advantageous peace ; and lie recommended 
luntarily advance the sum of 1,200,0004 the discharging the debt for trains port-ser- 
It was raised in ten days ; and the sub- vice for Ireland. 

scribers being incorporated, was the foun- 22. l)r. Tillotson, archbishop of Oan- 
datiou of the Ba*k of England. The in- terhury, and a prelate of great wisdom, 
stitution of a national bank had tlie effect temper, and moderation, died suddenly, in 
of raising the value of exchequer hills, the fi 5th year of his age ; and he was stic- 
1 allies, and other government securities. ceeded by Dr. Thomas Teuison, bishop of 
May G. The king embarked for Holland, j Lincoln. 

. June 3. The duke of Savoy, at the in- 30. The commons voted a supply of 
stauce of England and Holland, issued a 1,700,0004 and upwards, for the maiide- 
deelar&tion, allowing the Vaudoise the freu nance of the sea and land forces for the 
exerciise of their religion.* * year ensuing. 

8. The English fleet, with a body of A rainv autumn destroyed such a quantity 

* hand torecs, came before Brest , and general of corn, That wheat was sold in London at 
T&lmash landed with the first 000 men, 34 7 s. Hrf. per quarter. This dearth con- 
Where they found such preparations made tinned seven years, owing to a succession 
to receive them, that they thought fit im- of cold and wet seasohs > and was felt in 
mediately to retire to the ships ; but the most parts of Europe, especially in Scot- 

tide going out, the flat-bottomed boats land, where many died of famine, 

were not able to get off. Most of those that Dec. 21. Queen Mary taken ill of the 
landed were killed or wounded. Among sm ail-pox at Kensington, 
the rest, general Talmash himself was 22. The royal assent given to the act 
mortally wounded, and died soon after his for the frequent meeting of parliament, 
rdtdribto Portsmouth. called a The Triennial Act.” 

28. Stamp duties instituted. I 28. Queen Mary died in the 33rd year 

The hackney-coach -offrt£ est^'ished. « of her age, and the 6th of her reign. She 
July 1% Lord Berkeley bombarded was deeply regretted both by the king and 
Dieppe ; on the 16th, Havre de Grace ; and the nation ; yet such was the violence of 
on the 26th, Dunkirk. These bombard- faction/ that a Jacobite clergyman had the 
sataW.WM attended with the loss of the indecency to select the following text for 
G«tf4hlhi hlew up with all her her majesty’s funeral sermon “Go now, 

crew f the fleet returned on trie 25th to St. see this accursed woman, and bury her, for 
Helen’s. It was remarked that the ex- she is a king's daughter.” 
pease of these bombardments was more 31, The lords and commons waited upon 

' tc 
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William with an address of condolence tome gating to those bodies, a ‘ 
upon the death of the queen. s committee^™* appointed to inquire into 
1695. .M* Several gentlemen from the truth w thO tacts. Sir John Trevor, 
Lancashire, who had been committed and the speaker of the commons, was found to ■ 
tried at Manchester* for conspiring against have received 1000 guineas of the city of* 

< the government, and been acquitted for London, on passing the orphans* bilk 
want of evidence, complained to the parlia- Whereupon sir John himself having the 
meiit of being maliciously prosecuted ; but disagreeable office of putting the question 
it was resolved that, the government had from the chant? was voten guilty of a high 
sufficient cause to prosecute these gentle- misdemeanor, and expelled the house. The 
men ; and the commons also ordered Mr. duke of Leeds, president of the council, was 
Stondish, offttandish-hall in Lancashire, accused by the commons of having re- 
to be taken into custody. ceived 5500 guineas from the East India 

H. An act to exempt apothecaries from company, for procuring a charter of con- 
serving offices, or upon juries 5 and an firmation.f His grace protested his in no- 
act. for rebuilding the town of Warwick. cence before the common*, and affected to 
March 4. The military in England, ex- wish a speedy trial* He ^a« »nly saved 
tortin g subsistence-money of the innkeepers from impeachment by the withdrawal of 
for want of their pay, a complaint was Roberts, a principal witness, to the con- 
made to the commons, and several agents tinent. 

and officers cashiered or imprisoned. 14. Resolved, w That whoever should die- 

The king appointed commissioners for cover any money, or other gratuity given 
the building of Greenwich hospital, and to any member or thq bouse, for matters^ 
granted a considerable sum out of the transacted in the house relating to the or* 
civil-list for that purpose. plians’ bill, tr the East India company, 

5, Queen Mary was buried from White- should have the indemnity of the house for* 
hall (where she had lain in state Jin Henry’s such guilt.” , * > , 

chapel. Her laneral sermon was preached 26. Resolved by the commons, that Mr. 
by arch Ida hop Tcnison. The great bell Hungerford, a member of that house, was 
in every church in England was ordered to gudiy of a high crime and misdemeanor, 
toll three hours that day. in receiving twenty guineas for his pains 

The piincess V'.ne was taken into fa- and service, as chairman of the committee 
vour and an apartment assigned her at St to whom the orphans’ bill was committed, 
James’s. The king presented her with and that he be expelled the house. Order- 
most of the late queen's jewels. ed, that sir Thomas Cook, a member of the 

7. Mr, Craggs, one of the contractors for house, and governor of the East India com- 
clothing tipi army, was committed to the pany, having refused to give an account of 
Tower by the commons, for refusing to the money of the East India company, by 
produce his books, or bo examined him distributed in bribes, be committed to 

Mr, Guy, a member of the house, was the Tower, aud a bill thought in to oblige M 
committed to the Tower, lor taking a bribe him to give such account, 
of 200 guineas. The Welsh copper-office was incor- 

Hcury Killegrew, Ilenvy Villars, and porated. » • 

Richard Qea, esqs., commissioners for h- The famous painter David Teniers died, 
censing hacknev -coaches, weie dismissed April 22. An act for granting* certain • 
at the instance t f the commons, for receiv- duties upon marriages,. births, burials, and 
iug bribes. . upon bachelors and widowers, for the term 

Injunctions were sent by the king to the of live years, for carrying on the war 
bishops, for preserving the discipline of against France with vigour. The duties 
the church. . One was, that the clergy be imposed were, 4r. on every burial j 2#. on 
obliged to residence, aud the abuse of plu- every birth ; and Is. per annum on every 
rah ties redressed. bachelor or widower ; with increased rates 

11. A declaration issued for the better on the rich. 

discipline of the army, and the due pay- LaNd Bank. — A new bank was* pro- 
mt* nt of their quarters ; to prohibit the jected, as a fund upon which, 2,564,000/. 
soldiers from extorting subsistence-money, should be raised for the public service. It 
Mr. Bird, an attorney, was brought upon was prohdj^d ffVR lending money but on 
liis knees by the commons, for bribing their landed securities, or to the government ex- 
members, chequer. For .securing the interest on the - 

12. Bribery and Corut btion. — T here capital, duties were laid on stone and 
appearing almost a universal corruption' earthenware. ;m<l on tobacco-pipes. The, 

in all classes, and the commons being in- scheme is said to have been projected by J 
formed of vast sums advanced by tho East Dr. Ghana berlaine, aud was petitioned, 
India company, and the chamber of Lon- against by the bank of England, but WAV 
don, among their members, for facilitating sanctioned by an act of parliament. 

I 
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' 23. &rT$pin&£ Cook being examined was said to be done in retaliation the 

S a comnaifctee of both houses, confessed towns the English had bombarded oh the 
e distributing about 70,0004 in. behalf coast of France, 
of the Beil India company among the S^t. 2, The castle of Namur cspHu- 
certain courtiers aiidcommoners, lated ; and on the 0th the garrison march- 
but would not acknowledge that he knew eel out, when marshal Boafflers Was &r* 
that either the ministers or senators them- rested, to procure satisfaction of the French 
selves had received any of it. However, king for the garrisons of Dixmude and 
‘ the commons thought thcy*had sufficient Deinse, whom he detained prisoners, con- 
, evidence . to ground an impeachment . on trary to the cartel. Bouffiers was soon after 
against the duke of Leeds ; and were pro- released on parole given that the garrisons 
ceeding to impeach sir John Trevor, Mr. should be sent back. The confederates lost 
Guy, and others, for bribery ; but the court 12,000 men before Namur, 
procured the parliament to be prorogued, Oct. 10. William arrived in England 
and ierily sir Thomas Cook, sir Basil Fire- from Holland. 

brace, Bates, and Craggs,were imprisoned, 11. A proclamation for dissolving par- 
to satisfy Xho demands of the people. liament and for calling another, to meet 

, Jtprti, The mawpits of Halifax died, a on the 22nd of November. Meanwhile the 
statesman of fine talents, ohscuied by vacil- king went to Newmarket, where he was 
lation. Burnet, who was present at his complimented by the university of Cam- 
death, said he had the charity to hope bridge. He afterwards made a tour through 
Halifax “died a better jaan than he lived.’* several counties, and on the 10th of Mo- 
T Afag 3. Parliament prorogued by the vember came to Oxford, where a raagnifi- 
king, after the royal assent had been given cent entertainment was provided for him, 
to a bill for a general pardon, and another but lie refused to sit down and eat, sup* 
for the imprisonment of Cook, Fire brace, posed to he discouraged by a letter drop- 
and Bates. c * pejrl in the street, intonating a design to 

The parliament of Scotland met, the poison him. He immediately took coach 
marquis of Twee dale being his majesty’s for Windsor, giving as a reason fur his 
high commissioner. In this parliauiLoit the short stay, and not visiting the colleges, 
massacre at Glencoe ‘was inquired into. It that lie intended this as a visit of kmd- 
had made* a great noise through Europe, ness, no t of curiosity, having seen the unl- 
oad was deemed derogatory to the king veisity before. 

himself ; whereupon commissioners were A or. 22. The whig interest was found 
ordered to inquire into it. Captain Camp- much strengthened in the new parliament* 
bell, who directed the military execution, which met this day* In his opening speech, 
pioduced hi» orders from Duncason, the the king insisted on the old topics ; hame- 
vnujor of the regiment. The major pro- j ly, the bravery of the English troops, the 
duccd his orders from colonel Hamilton : I necessity of the war to curb the ambition 


s* and he, it seems, received his orders from of Fiance, and the necessity of large stip- 
‘ secretary Stair ; but Hamilton did not ap- plies to support it. lie further recom- 
pear When summoned before 'parliament, mended the condition of the French pro- 
and the parliament wcfcs< contented with test ants to them, the remedying the ill 
voting it a barbarous murder, without visit- state of the coin j, and lastly, desired they 
*\ ing any*one with punishment. would ule dispatch, that he might be early 

The parliament of Ireland met, tinder in the field the next campaign, 
lord-depuiy Capel, and granted the king a 2o. A fellow of University college. Ox- 
supply of 163,0004, and a further sum on ford, affirming in a sermon (as Dr. Sher- 
* additional duties on certain merchandise. lock had lie fore) that there were three in- 
,12. William embarks for Holland. finite distinct minds and substances in the , 
Ju/y 5. Lord Berkeley, with a squadron Trinity, this opinion was const »ed by a 
of English and Dutch, bombards St. Malo’s decree of the convocation at Oxford, as im- 
am! other towns upon the French coast. pious and heretical. 

27*- At a general attack at Nauufr, Mr 30. A proclamation for a general fast, 

, Godfrey, deputy-governor of the bank of for a ble&sjng on the deliberations of par*- 
England, being persuaded by king Yl illiai^ liament. 

to go with ham into fftfc frauds, and be Av. 10. Recoinaok of Su.vkr. — T he 
witness of the bravery of the confederate commons resolved* that all clipped uiuney 
troops, was killed by a cannon-shot, as he should lie recoined according to the eeta- 
siood by the king. bhshed standard, and that a day be ap* 

Aug. 13. Marshal Villeroy began to pointed fur bringing it in. 

. bombard and continued it tor two 31, A supply granted of 1,200, 0004, for 

days and nights, destroying about 2 >00 supplying the deficiency of the clipped 
houses in the heart of the city, besides money, by a tax on windows, A reward of 
. churches and other pablic buildings. This 6 per cent, was given to those that brought 
’ v 
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in unej>H#S to the mint, and jM. 

an ounce was given for all wrought plate 
brought into the mint above the value ; and 
for me greater expedition in coining, mints 
were erected in all the great cities in Bug- 
land, and the use of plate in public-houses 
was prohibited; but still the distress, oc- 
casioned by the want of coin for the pay- 
ment of wages and other necessary uses, 
was extreme# Guineas were currently sold 
at the rate of 30*. at the time the clipped 
money was called in. The silver coin of 
England, which had been the worst, be- 
came the best, after this great recoinage. 

]6%. Jan. 16, A proclamation, offering 
a reward of 20 0L ior apprehending Mr. 
Fielding, for challenging and assaulting 
air Harry Dutton Colt, a justice of the 
peace, for doing his duty in the execution 
si his office. 

21. Hoyal assent given to the new trea- 

*° Council of Trad*:.— An unsuccessful 
attempt was made this session to establish 
acouucilof trade, with extraordinary and in- 
dependent powers. The design proceeded 
so far that the commons voted — 1. That a 
council of trade should he established, 
with powers for the more effectual preserva- 
tion of trade : 2. That the commissioners 
forming the cn well should he named by 
parliament * 3. i hat none of the commis- 
sioner* should be members of the house, 

&c. U was chiefly opposed, as tending to 
a radical change in the constitution; and 
an encroachment on the prerogatives ot 

the crown. , . 

In this year, Mr. Cullifonl, inspector- 
general, established the Ct is lorn - House 
Uthftr, by which the official value of all 
exports and imports may he estimated. 

22. The king having granted to the earl 
of Portland the manors of Denbigh, Kroin- 
lieid, and Yale, being five parts i# six of a 
whole county, aid which was part ot the 
principality of YV ales, the commons ad- 
dressed him to revoke this exorbitant grant ; 
whereupon the king said, lie would had 
some other way to show his favour to that 

26. The commons resolved, that the di- 
rectors of the company of Scotland trading 
to Africa and the Indies, administering 
■ and taking here in this kingdom an oath 

de /Mr/c, and under colour Of a Scotch act of 
parliament styling themselves u company, Wl 8th. 
and acting as such, and raising monies m IS. 
this kingdom for carrying ou the said com- 
pany, were guilty of a high crime and mis- 
demeanor ; and that lord Belhaven, Wil 
Ham Paterson, and the rest oi the directors 
of the Scotch company# be impeached. 

27. The Royal Sovereign the largest 
man-of-war that had hei-n huilt m Eng- 
land, burnt by accident, in the A names. 


FeL 1 3. An injunction by William against 
disputes concerning the Trinity, occasioned 
by the controversy between Dr. South and 
J)r. Sherlock on that subject. 

14. Assassination Pt-oT* — A conspiracy 
discovered by Mr. Pendergrass, to rauo an 
insurrection in England in favour of king 
James, which Was to be supported by a 
French invasion ; and some ol‘ the con- 
spirators were charged with a design of at- 
tacking William’s guards, as he came from 
hunting, near Richmond, and either to take 
him prisoner or kill him; from whence this 
conspiracy obtained the name of the 4< As- 
sassination Plot.” The earl of Aylesbury 
was sent to the Tower. m 

23. A proclamation, offering 0 reward of 

1 000*. for discovering the duke of Berwick 
(supposed to be in England), sir George 
Barclay, sir William Perkins, or any other 
of the conspirators. , 

24. The king having passed an act for 
stating the public accounts, informed the 
house of tti plot against bin life. The 
same evening both houses attended Wil- 
liam with an address, conflptulatmg hk 
cscajHi. They entreated him to take more 
than ordinary care of his person, and de- 
clared, that, in case his majesty came to 
-any violent death, they would revenge si 
upon his enemies. 

26, 26, 27. The members spent these 
days in framing and subscribing an asso- 
ciation, wherein they declared, that Wil- 
liam is the lawful king, and mutually en- 
gage to stand by and assist each other in 
his defence ; and in case the king should 
come to a violent death, they bind them- 
selves to unite in revenging it upon his 
enemies, and in supporting the succession < 
of the crown, according to the act of 1 YV il- 
liam and Mary. Ninety-two members of 
the house of eftmmons, and iUtcen of the 
peers, refused to, sign tlio association, vo- 
luntarily. An act was next pa*fced to eu- * 
force the signing of the association, and 
those were declared incapable of any 
public trust who did not sign it. 

Mar. 2. King James came to Calais, to 
embark with a body of troops for England, 
but the presence of admiral Russell in the 
Channel frustrated his design. 

11. Robert Charnock, Edward King, 
and Thomas Keys, were Convicted of hi«h- 
treason, and executed at Tyburn on the 


16. iWirocfflnation, offering a reward 
of 500/. for apprehending lord Montgomery 
and air John Fenwick. , . T(trir 
Apr. 3. Sir John Friend and sir U 
Perkins executed for treason at > ^ irl b 
where Mr. Collier, the pn*»t, gave Uwm 

ab r? 1 Mr?CoIKer, Mr. Snati, and Mr. Cook, 
Were presented in the king s-beach lor ah* 
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solving m JirtmFriend anil sir William 
Petipa, a»4 m the 8th, Mr. Snatt and 

21. Brigadier Rockwood, major^Lowick, 
and.Chatlea Craabum convicted of high- 
treason, as conspirators in the assassination 
, plot, They were executed at Tyburn the 
29th iltetont. These were tlig first prisoners 
. rikthad the benefit of the act for regu- 
lating trials which allowed counsel. 

27. An act passed for taking away the 
custom of Wales, which hinders persons 
ffeom disposing their personal estates by 
Will. An act also for receiving tijp affirma- 
tion of quakers in lieu of an oath. Parlia- 
ment prorogued. 

May 5. ICing William embarked at Mar- 
gate, and landed in Holland the 7th in at. 

. 23. A proclamation for a fast, for the 

success of the campaign. 

June 17. John Sobieski, the martial king 

f l Poland, died, in his 74)th year, and was 
ucceeded by Augullus, elector of Saxony, 
after having changed his religion. 

27. The parliament of Ireland met, and 
expelled Mr. Sanderson, the only member 
of their house wlfo had not signed the as- 
sociation. 

Aug . Admiral Benbow having been sent 
to block up Du Bart in Dunkirk, the latter 
found means to escape in a fog, and fell m 
with a Dutch squadron of six frigates and 
many merchant ships, which he took. He 
was attacked by a convoy to a fleet of out- 
ward-bouud ships, who forced Du Bart to 
buru four of the Dutch frigates and thirty- 
four merchant ships. Thus ended the naval 
Operations of this year. 

29. The duke of Savoy made a separate 
* peace with France?:* and the confederate 
army retreated into the duchy of Milan. 

Sept. 8. Lord Murray .^appointed king's 
commissioner in Scotland. * lie called the 
^parliament, who unanimously signed an 
association, similar to that of England. 
They voted 1,440.000/., Scots money, for 
maintaining their forces by sea and land. 

The loss of the nation, upon the recuin- 
age, amounted to 2,200,000/. 

Oof* 6. King YVilliara returned from 
Holland, neither the confederates nor the 
French having attempted one siege, or en- 
tered. upon any considerable action this 
campaign-. The reason given for the inac- 
tivity©* the English was, the great scarcity 
of money in England, \m the recomingl 
the silver this year ; audit affpfears that 
both armies this campaign half subsi ded 
themselves by the plunder of the miserable 
inhabitants m those countries that were the 
ecat of war. •• 

7+ 3&e iseukality of Italy agreed on 

between France and the confederates. 

20* Parliament met* and the king re- 
commended perseverance m , the war j and 

c 


both houses, in their addresses, concurred 
with him. 

A pamphlet, intituled , {l An Account of 
ike Proceeding* of the Commons, in< relation 
io the Recoining of the dipt Monty, aiidfttl 
mg the Price of Gubieat y ” was ordered to 
be burnt by the common hangman. 

The commons voted a supply of upwards 
of five millions for the charges of the en- 
suing year, for the maintaining 40,000 sea- 
men and 87,000 landmen. 15,000/. was 
annually voted for the relief of French pro- 
testants. The commons came to a resolu- 
tion, “ That the supplies for the service of 
1097 should be raised within the year 
which was effected by a land-tax of three 
shillings in the pound, and a heavy capita- 
tion-tax iu addition to the existing burthens. 

Public CnismT.— The land-bank that 
had been established by act of parliament 
last jear, and was to have raised two mil- 
lions and a half, did not produce the sum 
desired, which reduced the government to 
very great straits. Government tallies and 
debentures were at 40, 50, aud 60 per cent, 
discount, and even bank-bills at 20 per 
cent, discount. As the sellers of the go- 
vernment securities and bank-notes became 
very numerous, they were offered, aud m 
a manner cried, in Exchange-alley, where 
many rich men vastly increased their for- 
tunes by buying them up ; but such was 
the diligence of parliament in creating new 
funds for the discharge of the debts of the 
nation, in a course of time, that bank-bills 
rose to par again, .on the parliament's in- 
creasing their stock another million, and 
continuing their term to the year 1710. 
But nothing supplied the want of cash bet- 
ter than the parliament’s authorising tho 
treasury to issue out near three million* of 
ExcHeQLKtt Biu.s, which being allowed in 
taxes, and circulated by the bank for a 
moderate^premium, contributed m a great 
measure to re-establish public credit. 

Nov. 6. Captain Vaughan, commander 
of the Royal Ct€mcar1y■^ was convicted of 
high-treason, in that being a subject of 
king WiHiam (as Irishman), he had ac- 
cepted a commission from the French 
king, and cruised upon the subjects of 
England, with an intent to take and spoil 
them upon the high seas, &c. 

9. Sir John Fenwick had been indicted 
fur high-treason, as concerned in the late 
conspiracy ; but there being but one wit- 
ness against him, he could not be convicted 
in the courts of law. Whereupon this day 
a bill was brought into the house of com- 
mons to attaint him of high-treason, with- 
out allowing him a trial. This occasioned 
long debates in the house of commons. 
However, the party that was for the bill 
carried it,— 16§ against 150. In the house 
of lord* also this bill occasioned warm do* 
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bates ; bu$f wm carried at lengthy by 08 
t against 6-1. The two main points on which ' 
the debates turned were — First, Whether 
any; deviation from the established and 
legal mode of proceeding, and the assump- 
tion of #o extraordinary a power as that of 
passing hills of attainder, on evidence in* 
admissible in the inferior courts, was in 
any case justifiable ? Secondly, Whether, 
if siifch an arbitrary exertion of authority 
was ever to hb vindicated, the Case of Fen- 
wick was of So great a magnitude as to jus- 
tify the exercise of it ? The tories on these 
issues took the popular side, very much to 
the discredit of their whig opponents. 

Sir George Hooke was called before the 
house, to give an account why the Toulon 
squadron was suffered to get unmolested 
into Brest ; also sir Cloudesley Shovel was 
ordered to lay copies of his orders before 
the house ; when they were both acquitted' 
with honour. 

Sixpence per month was deducted out of 
every seaman's wages, for the support of 
Greenwich-hospital. 

The corporation of the Trinity-house be- 
gan a lighthouse on the Eddystone-rock, 
near Plymouth. 

King William appointed a board of com- 
missioners for trade and plantations, con- 
sisting , of a dr.d-lord-commissiouer and 
seven others, with a salary of 1000/. 
The celebrated John Locke, esq., was ap- 
pointed fi i>t-lord-commissu)iier. 

An act was passed for the increase and 
encouragement of seamen, establishing a 
register of 30,000 men, in consideration of 
a yearly premium of 40*. each. 

/Me. 5- The royal assent was given to 
an act for the importing and coining gui- 
neas and half-guineas. 

8. Sir Charles Porter, lord- deputy of 
Jreladd, dies suddenly of apoplexy. 

Likkuty of Tiih Punas. — A jesting pa- 
ragraph, in a periodical paper cflled Vte 
Mpng Pott" a t neared about this time, re- 
booting on the credit of the exchequer- 
bills, and which appears to have caused 
great excitement iu the commons. They 
ordered the printer, John Salibury, to be 
taken into custody, and gave leave to bring 
in a bill to prevent the writing, printing, or 
publishing news without a license. But on 
reflection, the house had the good sense to 
throw out the bill on the scioud reading, 
it appearing that less evils were likely to re-- 
suit from the abuses of the, press than any 1 
legislative attempts to restrain them. It 
was the lost open attempt to re-establish 
the censorship. The licensing act passed 
soon after the Restoration, and, founded 
on the Star - chamber decree of 1637 , 
expired in 1679. It was revived, in the 
reign of James II., and was continued, by 
renewals, to the year IG94, when all re 


straints previously to publication for ever 
ceased, with the exception of dramatic 
representations. 

1697. Jan. 10. A proclamation, requir- 
ing all receivers of taxes to take inpayment 
hammered silver money at bs. Hu. per ox. 

28. Sir John Fenwick was beheaded on 
Tower-hill. 

Feb. 12. The carl of Aylesbury admitted 
to bail. 

Mar . 18. A proclamation for a fast, im- 
ploring a blessing on king William and his 
dominions. 

The f Hand-in-hand ' fire-office incor- 
porated. | 

Apr. An act for completing, building, 
and adorning the cathedral oi 2£t. Paui’s, 
and for repairing the collegiate church of 
St. Peter, Westminster. * 

Tumults of the weavers in London, on 
account of calicos and other Indian manu- 
factures imported. They very near seised 
the treasure at the? East India house. ^ 

1 9. The earl of Sunderland made lord- 
chamberlairt*of the household, and seemed 
to have as great an influence in king Wil- 
liam’s court as he formerly had in kinjj* 
James’s. ® 

22. Sir John Somers made lord-chan- 
cellor. * • 

25. William embarked at Margate, and 
landed in Holland the next day. 

29. The conferences between the pleni- 
potentiaries for treating of a general peace 
opened at Ryswick, Monsieur Letinroot, the 
Swedish ambassador, being mediator. 

July 26. The earl of Portland and Mar- 
shal Bmifflers adjusted the differences be- 
tween William and the French king, near 
Brussels, without the jmvitv of any of the 
allies, who were treating at Ryswick. 

Tlie loss sustained by the French navy 
during the wig # wa» 59 ships and 2224 
guns; and that by the English was 53 
ships and 1112 guns. 

King William had an intended with the” 
czar Peter I., emperor of Russia, who in 
disguise had accompanied his ambassador, 
to Holland, where he discovered himself to 
William.. 

Sept. 1. The imperialists, under the 
command of prince Eugene, obtained a 
signal victory over the Turks at Mentha, 
the grand vizier and upwards of 20,000 of 
his men being killed ta the action, 

11. The peace signed at Ryswick, be- 
tween IjamcM p sgland, Spain, and Hob 
land ; anor aimed by William at Loo, the 
15th. By this treaty, France was to restore 
to the xing of Spain, Barcelona, Roses, 
Gironne, nad all that she had possessed 
herself of in Catalonia ; as also Luxemburg!*, 
Mens, Charleroy, and all other towns she 
had become master of in the Low Coun- 
tries, as well as iu America. In the treaty 

* 
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between England and France, the only im- 
portant article Wat, the French king’s en- 
gaging not to disturb king William in the 
enjoyment of the British dominions. 

13. Atthe treaty of peace the Dutch 
concluded* treaty of commerce for twenty 
yew.- ' - : 

Oct. 19, Peace with France proclaimed 
in London. f r 

. 22, The peace signed between the Em- 
pire and France* The same day the duke 
of Burgundy was married to the princess 
©fSavoy. 

Nov, 13. William embarked for }J upland, 
and made a triumphant entry iujo London 
" on the IGfh. 

IMc, 2.*A. thanksgiving observed for the 
peaOe with France. 4 

3. The king informs parliament of the 
peace, laments the debts incurred on ac- 
count of the army and navy and the insuf- 
ficiency of the civil list ; but under existing 
Circumstances, thinks England cannot be 
safe without a standing army. 

11. The commons resolved? that all the 
land-forces, raised since the 29th of Sep- 
tember. 1680, •hmdd be paid off and dis- 
banded. The pfftriots and anti-courtiers, 
exerting their united strength, curried this 
resolution, by 185 against 148, of whom 
116 were placemen (Bcfchaw’s Hist. Gt. 
Brit, i., 443). It had the effect of reducing 
the army to 8000 men ; and the efforts of 
the whigs to keep on foot a larger number 
augmented their unpopularity. 

20. Resol ve»l, that in acknowledgment 
of the great things his majesty luui done 
for these kingdoms, 700,000/. be granted 
him during life, tor the support of the 
civil list. 

* 2G. The earl of Sunderland resigned th* 

lurd-chamberlainsliip, apprehensive of pur* 

1 lament ary impeachment,, and very much 
€ to th© regret of the king, who, according 
Jo Burnet, “ earnestly desired lie would 
continue *about him.” The post was kept 
vacant two years; and it is supjiosed the 
earl received the emoluments, though lie 
was ton timid again to venture, in the face 
of whig and tory enemies, to fill the office. 

1698. Jan. 4. A five happened at White- 
hall, winch entirely destroyed all that pa- 
lace, except the Banquet rag-house. 

11. The czar of Muscovy came into 
England* and remained incog. He was 
magnificently entertained by William, and 
improved himself in th«e|&ol^hip-build^ 
ing, and carried back with him many arti- 
ficers. The king presented him with one 
of his royal yachts! 

14. The ckri of Portland, being sent am- 
bassador to France, arrived at Paris the 
2lst# Mr. Matthew Prior, who was the 
English secretary at the treaty of Face at 
Ryswick, wa» to this embassy, 


Feb. 1 1, An addres* of the dpnmoW tjk 
4 proclamation gainst immorality tind 
profaneness, and for suppressing au p0 f3 
nicious books and pamphlets containing 
doctrines against the Trinity, and other 
fundamental articles of faith, and for pu- 
nishing the authors and publishers. 

A society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in foreign parts was about this time 
erected, as a society for Reformation of 
Manners had been some littjjBtime before. 

Apnl 2. An act for dissolflng the mar- 
riage between Charles, earl of Macclesfield, 
and Anne, his wife, and to illegitimate 
children of the said Anne. The earl hav- 
ing ceased to cohabit with his lady several 
years, she admitted another to her bed, and 
had two children, whereupon this act was 
obtained ; but the earl having been in a 
great measure the occasion of his wite.’s in- 
fidelity, she had her fortune returned .her 
by the act. The countess pleaded that her 
husband neglecting to cohabit with her 
when he returned from his travels, she had 
surprised him into a private meeting, ami 
l he not discovering the trick x her ladyship 
proved enceinte. 

May 21, A complaint, being made to the 
commons of a book, intituled, “ The CW 
of Ireland's l#ing bound by Acts of Parlia- 
ment in England f written by William 
Molyneux. of Dublin, which denied the de- 
pendence of Ireland on England, as to their 
being touud by English acts of parliament. 
They addressed his majesty, asserting the 
dependence and subordination of Ireland to 
the kingdom of England. 

Jane 10. The lords presented an address 
to king William, desiring him to discou- 
rage the woollen manufacture in Ireland, 
and promote that of linen. 

July 4. The commons having impeached 
•John Goudet and others, ior importing 
French lustrings. they confessed the fact; 
and thiseday the commons demanding 
judgment against, them at the lords’ bar, 
they were etmdeirmed in very great fines. 

The commons took im;> consideration 
the trade of the African company, and. 
voted that all traders should pay 10 per 
cent, tor all goods shipped to the coast of 
Africa for the support of the forts and fac- 
tories situated there. 

0. East India Company.- The royal as- 
sent was given, fo an act for raising a sum 
not exceeding 2,000,090/., upon a fund for 
payment of annuities, after the rale of 8/. 
per cent, per annum, and for settling flis 
trade to the Fast Indies. The old EaU 
India company* consisting chiefly of terms, 
bad offered to lend the government 700,000/. * 
at 4 per cent.* in case the trade to India 
might be confirmed to thorn, exclusive of 
ah others. But another set, called the 
Associated Merchants, in which the whig* 
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* ptedominaied, favoured by the court, of- 
A Sing to lend the government 2,000,000/. 

, at 8 per cent.* ’the trade was given to the 
latter ; ahd f ihe old company was allowed ■ 
to tradd wo longer than the year 1701? 
though they offered to raise the same sum. 
Which was thought highly unjust. How* 
ever, these two great bodies were afterwards 
united by act of parliament ; but it is a 
striking proof of the increasing ^riches of 
the country, that notwithstanding the na- 
tion had boi^ ex ha usted by a long war, 
and distressed by recoining all the silver, 
the whole sum of 2,000,000/. was sub- 
scribed within two days, and the sub- 
scribers incorporated. 

7. Parliament dissolved by proclamation. 

20. William embarked at Margate, for 
Holland, vesting the government, as befoie, 
during his absence in a regency. 

Jug, 10. Treaty of partition of the 
Spanish monarchy concluded between the 
ministers of France, England, and Holland, 
on the expected demise of the king of 
Spain, Tins' treaty was follow eel by the 
triple league, offensive and defensive, be- 
tween England, Holland, and Sweden. 

Sept, The Scottish company sent 30 
ships and 1200 men to make a settlement 
on the isthmus of Dariem They landed On 
the 4th of November and erected a fort. 

Dec, *9. Parliament met, and the king 
in his speech recommended the keeping up 
a considerable force by land and sea, the 
making some further progress in discharg- 
ing the national debts, the employing the 
poor, the advancement of trade, and the 
discouraging vice and profaueness, but said 
not one word of the partition party. 

John Archdale, a quaker, was elected a 
member of this parliament for tlm borough 
of Chipping Wycombe, Bucks ; but upon 
his refusing to take the oaths, a new wnt 1 
was issued to Wycombe to choose another 
butgess. • 

Hi. Commo is resolve that the forces in 
England shall n 1 exceed 7000, and those 
he noturaf-born subjects ; and in Ireland, 
not to exceed 12,000. This resolution, im- 
posing on the king the necessity of sending 
home his Dutch guards, was very mortify- 
ing to him, 

1090. Jan. 26. A peace was concluded 
between the Kmneror and Poland on one 
side, and the Turks on the other, at Carlo- 
witss, by the mediation of lord P.iget and 
Mr. Collier, the English and Dutch mi- 
nisters ; andihe next month a peace wan 
concluded between the Venetians and the 
Turks. 

Feb. 13% An order was sent to the play- 
houses, that they should act nothing con- 
trary to religion and good manners. 

. Mar. 18. King William sent the com- 

mon# the following message, written with 


his own hand W. H, Hi» malady is 
pleased to let the house know that the he* 
cessary preparations are made for transport- 
ing the guards who came with him 'into 
England, and that he intend* to send them 
away immediately ; unless, out of considera- 
tion to him, the house be disposed to find 
a way for continuing them longer in his 
service, whichJiis majesty would take very 
kindly.” 

24. The commons attended the king with 
an address, containing the regions why 
they could not comply with his message ; 
whereii^they tell him they do npt think the 
keeping up foreign troops consistent with 
the constitution. 

28. The earl of Warwick tried Jiefore the 
house of peers for the murder of captain 
Coufc, in a duel, where three fought oh a 
side, half drunk, and in the dark, in Jiei- 
cester-fields, but acquitted’ 

29. Lord Mohuu tried for -the same 


murder, and acquitted. 

Mug 20. Christopher Codrington, esq., 
fellow of All-Souls*, Oxford, was made 


captain-general and governor of the Oarrib- 
hee islands, in the room of 4us father, co* 
lonul Codrington, decease®. 

June 2. The king embarked at Margate, 
and landed the next day in Holland. . 

Jut<j 16. Spencer Cuwper, esq., was tried 
at Hertford assizes for the murder of Mrs. 
Sarah Stout, urnl acquitted. 

Oct. 18. The king returned from Holland. 

2->. Charles duke of Shrewsbury made 
lord-chamberlain of the household. This 
nobleman had thp rare fortune to be re- 
spected both by whigs and tories. Iiis 
generosity and fascinating manners ac- 
quired him the appellation of ** King of 
Hearn.” • 


A or. 1 6. Parliament met, and the king's 
speech and address of the commons, in 
answer, exhibit "symptoms of mutual mis- 
trust and dislike. 

Dr. Watson, bishop of St. DavTd's, was 
deprived. This prelate was supposed to 
have paid a valuable consideration for his 
bishopric ; anil after his elevation had Kohl 
the preferments in his gift, with a view of 
being reimbursed. He was accused of si- 
mony, and deprived by sentence of the pii- 
rnate and six suffragans. He then pleaded 
his privilege ; so that the affair was brought 
into the house of lords, who refused to own 
him as a peer after he had ceased to be a 
Hi shop. Lastly ad recourse to the court 
of delega^l, "who confirmed the arch- 
bishop's sentence. 

Dec. 14. VouFKiTKn Kstatus. — The 
commons, inquiring into the forfeited es- 
tates in lie Uud, found that 49,3 17 acresof 
those lauds had been granted to the earl of 
Komney ; 108,633 acres to the earl ot Al- 
bemarle; 135,820 acres to the earl of Port 
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Ua4 ) 26,486 acre* |o the earl of Atlilone ; 
86,148 ecree faljie earl of Galway ; and 
9S^49 acref{being the private estate of 
king and worth 24,995/. per an- 

of of king William’s. 

resolved to bring in a bi 1 1 of 
letutopdion, to apply all the forfeited estates 
in Ireland, and the revenues of the crown 
there, since the 1 3th: of February, 1088, to 
the tttie of the public. 

"1700. JM, 8. A proclamation for banish* 
Iff# all popish, priests and Jesuits ; and ano- 
ther far putting the law in execution 
against papists, and other disaffected per- 
«H». '■ * 

It appearing that many dissenters, and 
persons of little property, were incommis- 
sibtt of the peace about this time, the com* 

* mons addresed the king, that men of quality 
and estate might be put in commission, 

12. The lords addressed the king against 
the re-establishment o£ the Scotch colony 
at Darien ; whereupon his majesty took 
occasion again to propose an ^nion between 
England and Scotland. ^ 

The commons resolved, that a book, in- 
tituled, u An^Epquiry into the Causes of 
the Miscarriages of the Scotch Colony at 
Darien,” was a false, scandalous, and trai- 
torofts libel, andordered it to Ik; burnt by the 
hangman ; and a proclamation was issued 
for apprehending the author. 

21. The commons waited on the king 
with their resolutions, in relation to the 
Irish forfeitures ; in answer to which, Wil- 
liam told them he thought himself obliged 
in justice to reward those who had served 
well, and particularly in the reduction of 
Ireland, out of the estates forfeited to him 
there; and that thv'.r lessening the nation al 
debts and restoring the public credit, he 
thought, would best contribute to the ho- 
nour, interest, and safety* ©f the kingdom. 
The commons resolved, that whoever mi- 
s' vised hie majesty to return this answer, had 
Used their utmost endeavours to create a 
misunderstanding and jealousy between the 
. king and his people. 

Mar, 15. A second treaty of partition of 
the Spanish monarchy was concluded, 
whereby archduke Charles was to have 
Spain, and most of the rest of the Spanish 
dominions, except Naples and Sicily, which 
were assigned to the Dauphin. This altera- 
f lost was occasioned by the death of Fer- 
dinand) electoral prince of Bavaria, who. b|* 
Jthe former partitioning $4*? d been de- 

clared preaumptive heir to the Spanish crown . 

The commons voted 10(H)/. to each of 
the commissioners appointed to take an 
account of the forfeited estates in Ireland. 

25. The SScotcrh petitioned the king to 
call a parliament in that kingdom, in order 
to re-establish the affairs of their American 


and East India company, which they an* 
prehepded laboured under very great b#4* 
ships both at. home and abroad $ where* 
upon the king promised them their parlia- 
ment should meet the )4th of Ifay. 

April 8, The commons ordered their re- 
solutions in relation to the forfeited estates 
in Ireland to be printed, and resolved 
further,—* ‘That the procuring or passing 
exorbitant grants, by any member now of 
the privy council, or by any ptjier that had 
been privy counsellor, in thijpr any former 
reign, to his use or benem^was a high 
crime and misdemeanor;” and ordered a 
list of the privy council to be laid before 
the bouse. 

9: The commons having tacked the land- 
tax bill, and the resumption of the Irish 
forfeitures together, occasioned several con- 
ferences between the two houses ; but at 
length the lords yielded to the commons by 
his majesty’s direction, money being very 
much wanted. The object of the commons 
in tacking a money-bill to that relative to 
the Irish forfeitures was to preclude the 
lords from alteriug the provisions of the 
latter. 

1 1. The house being about to pass an 
address to the kiug to exclude, foreigners 
from his counsels, it was suddenly prorogued. 

Nay 21. The great seal being taken from 
lord Somers, sir Nathan Wright, a person 
of very inferior capacity, was made lord- 
keeper. This was followed by the resigna- 
tion of lord Shrewsbury, the last of the 
great whig ministers, and the way left open 
for the accession of the tones. 

The pail lament of Scotland met, and a 
vote was proposed, “That the colony of 
Darien was a legal and rightful settlement, 
and that the parliament would maintain 
and support it whereupon the high-com- 
missioner adjourned them from time to 
time, to prevent the question being put ; 
of which the Scotch complained in a na- 
tional address to king William. 

July :>. The king embarks for Holland. 

20. An alliance having been entered mto 
between the kings of Denmark and Poland 
and the czar of Muscovy, against the young 
king of Sweden, and his enemies falling 
upon him on all sides, a squadron of Eng- 
lish and Dutch men-of-war were sent to 
his assistance, which entered the Baltic 
about this time ; whereupon tbe Danes re- 
tired to their harbours, and on the 18th of 
August a peace was concluded between 
Sweden and Denmark, exclusive of Mns* 
covy and Poland. 

Auff, 9. The duke of Gloucester, the 
only child of the firince and princess of Den* 
mark, was interred on the south side of 
Henry the VTIth's chapel. 

Nov, 1, The long expected death of 
Charles II., king of Spain, happened. He 
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in the 39th year of his age, end the 
of his^freign ; and, having been pro- 
voked by the partition of his dominions by 
the English and Dutch, he made his will 
the preceding month, and disposed of his 
crown to Philip, duke of Anjou, second son 
to the dauphin of France ; and in case he 
died without issue, or the crown of France 
should descend to him, Spain to pass to 
the duke of Berry, his youngest brother ; 
aiul in case died, &c.. or France descend 
to the duke OfBerry, then Spain was to go 
to the archduke Charles, the Emperor’s 
second son ; and on failure of issue of tbe 
archduke Charles, then to the duke of 
Savoy, without any partition, or dismem- 
bering of the monarchy. 

16. The duke of ^Lnjou, grandson of the 
French king, declared king of Spain by 
the court of France, without any regard to 
the partition treaty. 

23. Cardinal Albani elected pope, by the 
name of Clement XI. 

Dee. 11. The king of Sweden gained a 
great victory over the Muscovites, near 
Narva. The Muscovite army was said to 
have consisted of 100,000 men, and the 
Swedes, commanded by their young king, 
Charles XII., to not more than 20,000 ; so 
unequal were the Russians to the Swedes 
at the beginning of the war in the north ; 
but after it hac mntinued seven or eight 
years, the Russian forces appeared equal 
to those of Sweden. 

19. The tories having acquired an 
ascendancy in parliament, and it not being 
so complaisant as the king desired, it was 
this day dissolved. 

1701. Jan. The elector of Brandenburg 
was crowned king of Prussia. 

Feb . 10. The new parliament met ; and 
in the contest for the choice of a speaker, 
it was carried in favour of Mr. Harley, by 
249 to 125, who declared for sir Richard 
Onslow— a clea’ demonstration of* the pre- 
dominance of th : tory interest. 

The Convocation,- — The convocation 
being opened, I)r. Hooper, dean of Can- 
terbury, was chosen prolocutor of tbe lower 
house. This clerical synod had not sat for 
ten yearn, and its present conduct did not 
redeem its character ; but Rung divested 
of all civil power, its folly and malignity 
were harmless. They began with present- 
ing a dutiful address to the king, assuring 
him of their steady loyalty to his sacred 
person and government The lower house 
next proceeded to censure several passages 
contained in a book written by John To- 
land, intituled, “ Christianity not Myste- 
rious while the upper bouse expressed 
their indignation at a book, intituled, “ Es- 
says on the Balance of Power,"’ in which 
was the following passage ‘ — Are not a 
great many of us able to point out several 


persons, whom nothing has recommended 
to places of highest trust, and often to ric h 
benefices and dignities, hut the open en- 
mity which they have almost from their 
cradles professed to the divinity of Christ «** 
which their lordships seemed to apprehend 
was levelled against some of their order. 
But there happening to be a misunder- 
standing Rtwfen the two houses about ad- 
journments, there was no business done. 
Tbe lower house however censured Bishop 
Burnet’s ‘‘ Exposition of the TMrty-nino 
Articles.” The upper house declared their 
censureewas scandalous, and they had no 
authority lo examine the works of a bishop. 

Feb. 14. The commons resolved to stand 
by and support his majesty and hss govern- 
ment, and take such effectual measures as 
may best conduce to the interest and safety 
of England, the preservation of the protec- 
tant religion, anil the peace of Europe. 

28. John Packhurst and John Paschal!, 
esqs., two of the Commissioners of naval 

? rizes, were ordered to be committed to the 
‘ower by tffe commons, for neglecting 
their duty. 

Mar. 12. Act of SEprdftwxNT.— Thj* 
resolutions of the committee, appointed to 
consider of the further limitations of the 
crown, were reported, and almost unani- 
mously agreed to by the commons. They 
were to the following effect : — 1. That all 
things properly cognizable in the privy 
council be transacted there ; and all reso- 
lutions taken thereupon shall be signed 
by such of the privy council as shall advise 
and consent to the same. (This clause, as 
fixing too definite a responsibility on minis- 
ters, was got rid of in a subsequent statute, 
—//a/. Comt. Hint. ill.. £53.) 2. That no 
foreigner, though naturalized, shall be 
capable of a grant from the crown, to him- 
self, or any in trust for him, 3. That Eng- 
land shall not be obliged to engage in any 
war for the defence of the foreign domi- i 
uions of any succeeding king. 4. That 
succeeding kings shall join in communion 
with the church of England. 5. That no 
pardon shall be pleadable to an impeach- 
ment in parliament 6. That no succeed- 
ing king shall go out of the British do- 
minions without consent of parliament. 

7. That no pensioner, or person in office 
under,the crown r shall be a member of the 
commons. 8. That further provision be 
pade for security of religion and the rights 
of the subjg^MriMThat the judges" com- 
missions be qmm diu sebene getserint. and 
their salaries ascertained. 10- That, alter 
king William and the princess Anne, the 
crown lie limited to the princess Sophia of 
Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being 
protestants. These resolutions form the 
basis of the Act of Settlement, and do 
honour to the constitutional the 

• 
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lories, who risked the favour of the king but their own numbers. J$ conclu<Wb-~ 
by their introduction. * For Englishmen ere no more to he slaves 

A protest Wthe duchess of Savoy, daugh- to parliaments than to kings our name is 
ter to the Princess Henrietta, duches# of * Legion/ and we are many” Its author 
Orieah«f, 5vlio was theyoungest daughter of was the celebrated Daniel de Foe. The 
Chariesl.) and next in blood to the crown of popular current was beginning to set 
England, against altering the succession. strongly in favour of a war with France, 
Both houses address the king on the and the whigs were recovering their po- 
ll! consequences <Sf the treaty of partition, polarity. 

and the danger to British interests, from 14. Articles of impeachment were ear- 
th© presence of foreigners in his councils. , ried up, against lord Somers, by Mr. Har- 
27, A proclamation for apprehending court, wherein he was charged with advis- 
Jolm Glover, Alexander Cutting, William mg the partition-treaty, ana affixing the 
Ady, and William Clifton, fur#offermg great seal to it, without the knowledge of 
bribes to procure the election oM burgesses the other lords-justices or privy council ; 
to serve in parliament, nor did ho cause the treaty to be enrolled 

Apr. K, Lord Somers heard at the bar in chancery, as usual. That ho passed 
of the commons against a pending im- many exorbitant grants from the drown ; 
peachment, for his lordship's udvisiug the that he procured the commission for cap- 
partition treaty. tain Kidd, the pirate, and was to have 

23. The commons addressed his majesty shared the spoil with him ; and that he 
to remove from his councils lord Somers, had made divers arbitrary and illegal or- 
eari of Oxford, ancj^ lord Halifax, who ad* ders when he was lord-chancellof. Similar 
vised that pernicious partition treaty ; as charges were alleged against the other im- 
also the earl of Portland, who concluded peached lords. 

it. The commons had resolved to impeach June 12. Act of settlement receives the 
these nobleman, pacing over, however, with royal assent. Also an act for appointing 
manifest partiality, the earl of Jersey and wardens and assay-master# for assaying 
sir Joseph Williamson, who were alike wrought plate in the cities of Exeter, York 
privy to the transaction. Bristol, Chester, and Norwich. 

May 9. Captain William Kidd, Gabriel 13, Dispute of tub Two Houses.— 
Loft, Hugh Parrott, and Darby Mullins The lords sent a message to the commons 
were convicted of piracy at the Admiralty- with their resolutions, — 1, That no lord 
sessions, held at the Old Bailey, and were of parliament, impeached for high crimes 
hanged at Execution-dock on the 23rd in- and misdemeanors, and coming to his trial, 
slant. Kidd had obtained, at the instance shall, upon his trial, be without the bar. 2. 
of lords Somers, Romney, Oxford, and That uo lord of parliament, impeached of 
Bellamont, who anticipated a Bhare in his high crimes and misdemeanors, can be pre- 
captures. a commission to cruise against eluded from voting on any occasion, except 
pirates in the Indijui seas ; but instead of in bis own trial ; and that they had ail- 
accounting to his employers, Kidd had pointed Tuesday, the 17th instant, fur the 
turned pirate himself, and* divided the spoil trial of lord Somers. The commons an- 
betwaen himself and swered, that, inasmuch as the impeached 

Kentish Petition. — A petition was pre- lords w ere to be allowed to vote for one 
t vented tp tbe house of commons from the another at their trials, for this and other 
justices of peace and grand-jury, at the reasons, they did not think fit to appear at 
quarter-sessions held at Maidstone, ad vis- the trial. At a conference, held the same 
ing the commons, among other things, to day, between the two houses, in relation to 
turn their addresses into -bills of supply, the trial of the impeached lords, lord Ho- 
und (< enable his Majesty to assist his al- versham said, they (their lordships) hope 
lie# before it is too late.” The commons, justice shall never be made use of as a 
exasperated at the boldness of this remon- mask for any design ; and that it was de- 
strance, voted it scandalous, insolent, and moostration that tne commons themselves 
seditious, and ordered those gentlemen thought the impeached lords innocent, 
who brought it to be taken into custody; Whereupon the commons immediately 
namely, William Colepepper, Thomas Cole- withd rew from the conference, and a charge 
pepper, David Polhiiudl;^ Champ? was drawn up against lord II aver sham, 
ney* and William Hamilton, “esq*. The and sent up to the lords by sir Christopher 
serjeant-at-arms afterwards acquainted the Musgrave ; and the commons refused to 
house that there was such a mob gathered come to any further conference with the 
about the petitioners, that he apprehended lords till justice was done upon lord Haver- 
a rescue. Upon sending the Kentish pe* sham for the indignity offered to the house 
titioners to the Gatehouse, came out a libel, of commons. 

intituled, « Legion/’ asserting that the 14. Articles were carried up against lord 
commons have no right to imprison any Halifax by Mr. Bridges. 
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June 17. The lordsproceeded to the trial during the recess of parliament; there 
of lord Somers to Westminster-hall ; and might be also something of party in the 
the commons not appearing, they acquitted case ; the impeached lords were the chiefs 
hhn, by a majority of 56 to 31, aud dia- of the whigs, and had long reigned at court 
missed the impeachment. without control* ® Q d the tones who sue* 

20. The commons resolved, That the ceeded them might have a view of prevent* 
iords had refused justice to the commons, iug their return to their posts, as well as 
on the impeachment against lord Somers, bringing them Jo justice. • 
by denying to settle the preliminaries to July 1. King William sailed for Hoi* 
the trial, by a committee of both houses, land. 

and afterward* proceeding to a pretended 15. An alliance formed between Wil- 
triat of the said lord, which could tend only liam, the king of Denmark, and the States, 
to protect him from justice, by colour of and Denmark engaged to furnish 3000 
an illegal acquittal ; and that all the ill horse, 1 *0^ dragoons, and 8000 foot, in 
consequences which might at this time at- consideration of receiving a subsidy of 
tend the delay of the supplies given by the 300,000 crowns a year during the^var. 
commons were to be imputed to those who, 18. The king of Sweden defeated the 
to procure an indemnity for their own Saxons, and on the 30th gave them a 
enormous crimes, had used their utmost second defeat. 

endeavours to make a breach between the The French king recalled hi* ambas- 
two houses. The same day, the lords sent sadors from the Hague; 
the commons a message that they intended Aug. 5. Prince Eugene, at the head of 
to proceed to the trial of the earl of Or- 40,000 imperialists, invafles Italy, to e sta- 
le rd on Monday next, and sent them also blish the elaigns of the Emperor to the 
a copy of lord Haversham's answer. The Spanish terriiories there, 
commons ordered that none of their mem- Sept. 16. King James II» died at St** 
hers should presume to appear at tire pro- Germains, in the 68th year of his age. 
tended trial of the earl of Ortord. His body was deposited in the monastery 

23. The lords resolved. That the resolu- of the Benedictines in Paris, and his hqart 

tions of the commons, of the 20th instant, sent to the nunnery of Chaillot. Sunkinto 
contained roost unjust reflections on t lie the most abject extreme of superstition, ha 
house of peers, an,’ were contrived to cover seemed to have relinquished the hope, and 
their affected and unreasonable delays m almost the wish, to recover his former 
prosecuting the impeached lords, and did greatness. He had become a jesuit, and 
manifestly tend to the destruction of the rarely tailed making an annual visit to the 
judicature of the lords, &c. ; and that all aj)bey of La Trappe, practising all the 
the ill consequences attending the delta - austerities enjoined upon that rigid order, 
ring the supplies, were to be attributed This, with hunting, ins favourite amuse* 
to the fatal couucil of putting off the merit, were the sole occupations of his latter 
meeting of the parliament, and the tin- days. I' pun his death, *the French king 
necessary delays of the commons. The immediately caused his sou tube proclaimed 
same day the lords unanimously acquitted king of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
the carl of Orfurd, as they hail doue lord by the name of James III. Whereupon 
Somers. • kmg William sent an express to the earl of 

24. The lords ordered the charge against Manchester, his ambassador at Pifris, to 

lord Ilaversham, :\ad the impeachments return to England, without taking leaveof 
against the earl of Portland and lord Hali- that court ; and ordered Mans. Poussin, 
fax, to be dismissed, for want of prosecution the French secretary in England, to depart 
by the commons. the kingdom. 

In this dispute it seemj to have been King William concluded an alliance 
agreed, both by the lords and commons, that with the Emperor and the States-General 
tile partition treaties were of pernicious con- against France, which obtained the name 
sequence, and that the transacting them of “ The Grand Alliance.” The main 
privately, without communicating them to objects of the contracting parties were to 
the privy-council, was a high misdemeanor procure the Spanish Netherlands for a 
in those that advised and transacted them, hairier for tbeDut.q]^j and the duchy of 
But whether the commons apprehended Milan, the kiitgfTom of Naples and Sicily, 
that the peers, who were generally in the and the Spanish places on the coast of 
interest of the old whig ministry, would Tuscwiy, for the Emperor ; that the Eng- 
not pass any severe censure on the im* lish and Dutch should possess such places 
peached lords, or for what other reason, is as they could fake from the Spaniards in 
uncertain ; the commons seem to have the Indies ; and that noue of the parties 
been a little dilatory in their proceedings, should mako jieace without the consent of 
and might possibly design that the lords the other, nor before they had obtained sa- 
should have lain under these impeachments tisfaction for the Emperor and^a security 
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for the donnmomand trade of the English collar bone. He was earned to Hampton* 
and Dutch. .ftfraa further agreed that the Court, where the bone was set, and then 
crowns of Stance and Spain should never returned to Kensington the same evening, 
oe united tinder the same prince ; or the Mar. 2. 'The king was so weak that he 
Frtmeh mm be suffered to trade to the was forced to stamp his name on a com- 
Indies* Lastly, all princes and states, par- mission for giving the royal assent to acts 
tksulariy the princes of Germany, should be of parliament. The last act so passed was 
invitedinto this alliance. that enjoining the takiug the abjuration 

, King William lay dangerously ill in oath # 

Holland for some time, after the conclusion 6. The king had a succession of fits 
off this treaty, but his illness was industri- which took away all hope of his recovery, 
busly concealed. The earl of Albemarle arrived with grati- 

Qct. The Germans gained several ad van- fying news of the posture of affairs on the 
tages over the French in Italy ^ But there Continent ; but he received the intelligence 
happened no decisive action. without visible emotion, and soon after- 

JVov. \ William returned from Holland, wards said, “ Je tire vers raa find* 

11. A proclamation for dissolving the 8. About eight o’clock in the morning, 
present parliament. king William died at Kensington, being in 

Dec. 30. The new parliament met, and the 52nd jear of his age, aud the 14th of 
the usual trial of strength between the par- his reign, and was buried iu Henry Vllth’s 
ties took place on the choice of a speaker, chapel, Westminster-abbey. He received 
the whig* carrying it* in favour of Mr. the sacrament about five the same morning 
Harley, in opposition to sir Thomas Lit- at the hands of the archbishop of Canter- 
tleton, by 216 to 212. The king , lH a spirited bury. Breathing with great difficulty, he 
address, called upon both houses to assist asked Dr. Bidloo how long this could 
him in opposing the ambitious and perfidi- last to which he answered, “ Perhaps 
ous designs of loanee. u If you do, 1 1 said an hour.” But the king offering his pulse, 
the king, “in good earnest desire to see said, •* I do not die vet.'* * After taking ap 
England hold the balance of Kurope, and affectionate leave of the earl of Portland, 
to be indeed at the head of the protestant he expired in the arms of one of his pages, 
interest, it will appear by your right im- On his left arm was found a riband, to 
proving the present opportunity,’ Ad- which was fastened a ring, enclosing a lock 
dresses, iu answer, were presented, in ac- of the late queen Mary’s hair — a proof of 
cordanee with the royal speech. the tender regard he entertained for her 

1702. Jan. 4, The earl of Manchester was memory, 
made secretary of state j the duke of Sorrier- This prince was the posthumous son of 
set, lord- president of the council. The great William prince of Orange, by the princess 
seal was offered to lord Somers ; and the Mary, eldest daughter of Clmrles 1. On the 
earl of Carlisle succeeded Godolphin : so 4th of November, 1677, he married his first, 
that it became agat'n a whig administration, cousin, the pnneess Mary, eldest daughter 
10. Resolved, that the proportion of of James duke of Yoik (afterwards king of 
land-forces, to act in conjunction with the England). She died on the 28th of Do- 
allies, should he 40,08(7 men; and that comber, 1604, by whom he had no issue; 
40,000 men should be raised for the sea neither Jmd he any natural issue. Iu his 
service? persuu he was not above the middle sire, 

Feb. Marshal Villeroy, general of the pale, thin, and valetudinary. He had an 
French and Spanish armies in Italy, was aquiline nose, sparkling eyes, a large 
surprised at Cremona in his bed, and taken lorehead. and a grave aspect. He was very 
prisoner by the Imperialists tinder prince spariug of speech; his conversation dry 
Eugene ; but some of the Imperial troops and circumspect ; his manner cold and 
Hot coming up so soon as was designed, disagreeable except in battle, when his do- 
th© Imperialists were forced to quit the portment was free and animated. In cou* 
town again, though they brought off the rage and fortitude he was pre-eminent ; 
marshal. aud the neglect of his education was sup- 

Prince Eugene, with a small body of plied by attentive observation and great 
troops, entered Cremqga mt he night, h^n natural sagacity. His chief defects were 
fiubterraneous passaged wn irrrh ad formerly ambition ; a reserve too nearly allied to 
been an aqueduct; and had it not been suspicion and dissimulation; a fidelity in 
fbr the resistance he met with from two friendship, to prejudice and partiality. He 
Irish battalions, and a thick mist, in which was tolerant in religion from principle; as 
those, that were to support him lost their Charles II. had been from indifference, 
way, be had continued master of the place. 

26* King WffBam, riding from Ken- statutes in this hkion. 

Kington towards Hampton - court, was 1 W. & M., Cap. 12. Gives several pre- 
thrown from his horse, and broke Ins miums for exportingcorn and grain ; namely 

A 
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5#, a quarter for wheat ; 3s. 6d., for rye; 6 8c 7 W. A penalty of 2s. for every 
2s.M. a quarter for melt and barley ; when oath or curse s on the common people, Is. 
wheat is under 40s. a quarter, rye, 32s., 7 W., cap. 3* Treason The prisoner 

and malt and barley under 24s. a quarter, in treason to have a copy of the indict- 
Cap. IS. Repeals all the acts requiring ment, a copy of the pann,el ; counsel to be 
dissenters to conform ; usually styled the assigned him ; and two witnesses, examined 
Toleration Act on °* th > necessary to convict Upon the 

Cap. 26. Gives the presentations belong- trial of a peer, all the peers to be summon- 
jmr to papists to the universities. cd ; whereas^before, tub king appointed a 

Sees. 2., cap. 2. Bill of Rights . — Con- certain number, usually between twenty or 
films the rights and liberties of the subject thirty, to try a nobleman, 
and settles the crown on king William and Cap, 4. Candidates bribing or treating 
queen Mary, and afterwards on the prin- their electors after the writs are out, disabled 
cess of Denmark, excluding papists. to serv^ in parliament. 

3 W. & M., cap. 3. Settles 4 s. an acre Cap. 6l Small tithes may be recovered 
for the tithe of flax and hemp; which is by a warrant from two justices of peace, 
raised to 5#. by 11 and 12 W. III. 7 & 8 W., cap. 7, A returwing-officer 

3 & 4 W, & M., cap. 9. Takes away returning a member contrary to the last 

clergy from those that rob houses or out- determination of the house of commons, 
houses of the value of 5 s. in the daytime ; shall pay double damages and costs to tbe 
and it is mado felony for a person to rob party duly elected. All securities for pro- 
his lodgings. curiug a return are void, and the party 

Cap. 20. A penalty of 20/. is inflicted giving such security, forfeits 300/. 
for hunting in parks, and 30/. for every Cap. 15. The parliament to assemble 
deer killed. and sit six? months on a demise of the 

Cap. 11. Declares what shall make a crown, unless sooner dissolved by thosuc- 
person out inhabitant , namely, executing cessor. • * 

some annual viffiee, paying to the rates, or Cap. 21. A bounty of 40s. per annum is 
Serving a year iu any parish. given to every seaman who shall register 

Cap. 12. Settles the rates of carriage of 1 himself in the royal navy, and those are 
goods, and gives further rules for mending incapable of being officers who are not re- 
highways. gistered. Registered men entitled to be 

Cap. 14. Makes void all wills of land provided for in Greenwich-hospital, and ex- 
against creditors upon bond or specialty. empted from parish offices ; nor shall they 

4 W. & M.j cap. 4. Directs special bail be obliged to serve as laud soldiers. Every 

to he taken in the country. seaman shall allow 6rf. a month, out of his 

Cap. 8. Gives a reward of 40/. for tak- pay, for the support of Greenwich-hospital* 
ing a highwayman, with his horse, arras, Cap. 22. Merchandise shall be imported 
money, and effects about him. and exported to and from the British plan* 

Cap. 16. Gives lands mortgaged a se- tat ions m British-built^hips. and navigated 
coiul time to the second mortgagee, &c. by three-fourths British mariners, on pain 
Cap. 21. Makes the delivery of a de- t of forfeiture of the ship and goods. No 
claration to the gaoler or his servant, a person shall sqll«his plantation to a fo- 
guod service to the prisoner. reigner. 

Cap. 23. Gives a penalty against un- Cap. 25. Contains directions to the re-« 
qualified pem ns having game in their turning-officers for the election of mem* 
custody ; name.y, not under 5s., or more be is of parliament. 

thau 20#,, for every hare, partridge. &c. Cap. 34. Enacts that a quakePs affir- 
found in their custody ; and such persons motion shall be taken instead of an oath, 
keeping dogs, nets, snares, are subject Cap. 35. Makes a penalty of 100/. 
to the like penalty. None shall keep any where the parson marries a person without 
net, angle, or engine, for taking fish, but license or bans. The married couple for- 
th© owners of fisheries and livers. Inferior feit 10/. ; the clerk, sexton, and assistants, 
tradesmen, apprentices, & c, fishing or 5/. each. 

fowling, subject to the above- said penal- Cap. 37. The king is empowered to li- 
tres, and to pay full casts in actions of tres- cense persons to purchase lands in roort- 
pass. %n&\n for cb^pife»HPmes. 

5 & 6 W, & M., cap. 22. Seven hundred Cap. 30, Irish hemp, flax, thread, yarn, 
hackney-coaches licensed in London to pay and hnen may be imported, aud English 
50/. each for their license, and 4/. per au- saij-cloth exported, custom free. 

num. Stage-coaches to pay 8/. per annum. i 8 & 9 W., cap. 11. , Provision is made 

6 W. & M. f cap. 2. Triennial Act. — against frivolous and vexatious suits. 

No parliament to continue more than three Cap. 1 6. Justices of peace at the quarter- 
years, and to be held once iu three years at sessions are empowered to make orders for 
least. enlarging highways* 

» 

% 
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Op* 27. C red&a* are relieved against complices, shall have a pardon. Vmtm 
escapes from prison, and pretended pnvi- prosecuting felons, exempted from parish 
leged places*. , and ward offices. 

Cap* 34 JPocbt people are allowed to re- 11 A 12 W„ cap. 4. A reward af 100/. 
move to other parishes^ on bringing certiti- given for taking a popish priest, and such 
cates with them, owning them inhabitants ; priest or schoolmaster shall sutler perpetual 
aim persons receiving collections, arc re- imprisonment. Every papist who shall not 
Stored to wear badges. Justices of peace within six months after eighteen years of 
are empowered t& give costs in appeals age take the oaths, shall be disabled to in 
COnoS^ding Settlements of the poor, and herit lands or tenements ; but the same 
persons Refusing to take poor children ap- shall go to the next of kin, being a pro- 
prentices, forfeit 104 test ant ; and no papist, or any in trust for 

Cap. 31, Co-partners and joint-tenants him, shall purchase any lands or profits out 
are compellable to make partition. # of them. Popish parents of protestant 

Cap* 32. The number of brokers is re- children may be compelled to allow them a 
strained, and rules made to prevent the ill maintenance by the lord-chancellor. By 
practices % f brokers aud stor.k-joblierB. disqualifying papists from the purchase of 
Cap. 36. The manufacture of lustrings lands, the object was doubtless to expel 
and aiamodes in this kingdom is encou- them the country j but the severity of this 
raged, and the importation of foreign statute was much mitigated by the con- 
lustrings restrained, struction of the judges. 

9 & 10 W., cap, 11. No certificate man Cap, 6. Natives of the British do- 
shall gaiu a settlement Unless he execute minions enabled to inherit the estates of 
some annual office of lease, 104 per annum, their ancestors, notwithstanding the father 
Cap. 15. Submissions to arbitration may or mother were aliens, 
be made rules of court. Cap. 1 0. Wi ought silks of Persia, China, 

Cap. 17. Island bills of exchange may and India, and painted calicoes prohibited 
be protested as fotcign bills are. to be worn in England, but may be brought 

Cap. 27, Hawkers and pedlars to pay in and re-exported, 

44 annually for licenses for every horse. Cap. 12. Authorizes every person op- 
ass, or mule, drawing or carrying goods. pressed by a governor of the plantations, 
Cap. 28. Watches, sword-hilts, aud to prosecute them in the courts at West- 
other silver manufactures are permitted to minster. 

be exported. Cap. 20. Exempts all woollen manurac- 

Cap 32. Persons denying any of the tures, corn, grain, bread, biscuit, aud meal 
persons of the Holy Trinity to be God, or exported, from uli manner of duties, 
affirming there are more gods than one, or Cap. 21. Contains rules for the goveru- 
denying the Christian religion to be true, ment of watermen on the river Thames, 
or the scriptures of Divine Authority, are 12 W M cap. 2. Act of Settlement. — See 
rendered incapable of auy office, ecclesuvs- j page 289. 

tical, civil, or mihtafy. The information to Cap. 3. Actions may be brought against 
bo within four days, and prosecution, within members of parliament forty days after a 
three months. Since repealed, so far as re- prorogation or dissolution, 
spects the denial of the Trinity. Cap. 7. Provision is made for preserving 

t 10 & 11 W. Any person keeping a lot- the Cotton-library, 
tery, forfeits 5004, and the person drawing 13 W., cap. 6. Requires all persons in 
or throwing at it, 204 office, and members of the universities 

Cap. 23* Clergy taken away from per- above eighteen, attormes and schoolmasters 
sons stealing anything privately out of to take the oath, abjuring the claims of 
houses or out-houses, of the value of five the Stuarts ; as also peers and members ol 
shillings,. whether the place be broken or parliament. 

Mt} but ft felon discovering two of his ac- 

TAXES AND REVENUE. 

The income of England in the year 1701 was as follows : — 

Customs • . . _ . 1,530,100 

Excise * . . 086,004 

Host-office, &c. * 130,390 

Land-tax, 2*. in the pound , • ■ 989,965 

Miscellanies • 249,737 

*' 3,895,205 

Income at the Revolution * * 2,001,855 

Increase at the death of William * - £1,893,350 
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The total sums received by king William during the course of his reign were a* 


follow 


Customs • • • 

Excise • • • 

Land-tax • • • 

Polls . • • * 

Tax on marriages, births, and deaths • 
Miscellanies (inclusive of permanent loans) 
Temporary loans unpaid • • 


*1 


£. 

13,296,833 

13,649,328 

19,174,059 

2,557,642 

•27^,517 

9,745,300 

13,348,680# 

£72,047,359 


national debt. 


The public debt at the Revolution of 1688 was inconsiderable: it amounted to 
064,263/. ; the interest, to 39,835/. During the fourteen years of William III.’s reign, 
it increased io 16,394,7014, and the interest, to 1.310,9424 Of this debt, about one- 
fourth was funded, and a permanent provision of interest provided ; of the remainder 
three-fourths consisted of annuities on lives or terms of years that would be extinguished 
by the operation of the funds to which they were charged, «aad the unfunded debt, 
chiefly arrears, on account of the army, navy, and ordnance. * 

The following is the state of the National Debt, December 31st, 1701 


FEItPETUAL FUNDED DEBT*. 


£. 

1. — To the Bank of England, being their original 

khick bearing interest at 8 pel eeftt., • 1,200,000 

2. — To 'lie East India Company, being their original 

stock at 8 per cent, . . • 2,000,000 

3. — Bankers’ debts, incurred by shutting the Ex- 

chequer . . . • 664,000 


Total funded del it 
Terminal annuities and debts 
Unfunded debt . 


3,864,263 
9,861 ,047 
2,669,391 


Total 


. £16 ,304,701 


The causes assigned for the augmenta- 
tion of the de >fc in king William’s reign 
were the following: — 1. The total inade- 
quacy of the taxes to meet the necessary 
expenses of the State, and the reluctance a 
new government felt to impose such bur- 
thens on the nation as would raise the 
needful supplies within the year, 2. Thu 
expenses of the Revolution itself were con- 
siderable. To the Dutch alone wore voted 
600,000/. for the armament they had fitted 
out to briug about that event. The leduc- 
tion of Ireland was attended with great 
charges ; nor were the partisans of J ames 
II. driven out of Scotland without ex- 
pense. 3. The loss and expense of the 
great recoinage, which amounted to the 
enormous sum of 2,415,1404 4. The wars 
of the king. These formed the last and 
chief cause of the national encumbrances, 


by not only eniailing a vast additional ex* # 
pense m military and naval preparations, 
but updating very destructively on the 
commerce and industry of the kingdom. 

The ruinous effects of William’s wars are 
shown by the fallowing comparison of the 
amount of tonnage that cleared outwards, 
in the year 1688, and the year before the 
conclusion of the peace of Ryswick, in 
1697. 

Years. Tonnage* Value of Cargoes. 

* 1688 4,086,087 

1696 174,791 2,729,520 

The naval force of France end England 
was then nearly equal, each having a fleet 
of about i 00 ships df war, of different rates, 
from 40 to 108 guns. 
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SKITISH CHEONOtOOY- 


• „ , BMOLAND, FRANCE, A HD HOLLAND. 

*«i* “P*™** 1 CmM'- Ch»W. Erttemt^.a.UeM.j 

V.. .ik/‘ ^ i-J _ 


'/ ♦ * • 

England, 

Trance. 

Holland, 

In uU. 

* — m 

J c. 

£. 


£. 

1 In * bread, bread-corn,! 




16,300,000 

cakes, biscuit, pastry, pud- 1 
ding, and all things made I 

4,300,000 

10,600,000 

1 ,400,000 

of meal or flour . •' 





& lit %f, mutton, veal, . 
Jamb, pip, pork, bacon, S 
"lads, venison, conies « 5 

3,300,000 

5,600,000 

800,000 

10,000,000 

3. In butter, cheese, & milk. 

2,300,000 

4,200,000 

600,000 

7,100,000 

• 

4. In malt drink? or beerl 

5,800,000 

100,000 

I ,200,000 

7,100,006 

and ale only • * • fi 



$. In win% Jjrandy, spirits , n 
1^9, cider, 1 
perry, mum, mead, mo- j 
theglin, and made wines. J 

1,300,000 

0,000,000 

400,000 

10,600,000 

6. In fish, fowls, and eggs . 

1,700,000 

3,900,000 

1,100,000 

6,500,000 

7. In fruit, roots, and gar-1 

1,200,000 

3,600,000 

400,000 

5,200,000 

den-stuff . . • J 



8. In salt, oil, pickles, spi- 



300,000 

4,400,000 

v ces, grocery, and coniec-l 
. j tionary ware, jellies, sweet- j 

1,100,000 

3,000,000 



meats, &c. • . 





c 

’ i 

: 21,000,000 

40,000,000 

6,200,000 

67,200,000 

! 



l iff# w. \;ci ftwnuuf * ' ***• 7 . i 

i Holland, 2/, lfes. Od. According to the iollowuig *k<eme 


* 

England, 

France. 

Hull and. 

1. Bread-corn, &c. . 

; % Flash-meat * pP 

3. Buffer, cheese, and mu** . 

4. Ale and beer • ■ 

S^lSfine, spirits, & strong liquors 
«?fi*h.&wlw»dt«g» . . 

7. Trait, wets andgpinlen-ittufl . 

. 8. Skit, wi, pickles, grocery, Sc. 

' : c 

£. s. d, 

0 15 8 

0 12 0 

0 8 5’ 

1 i i 

! 0 4 8 

0 6 2 

0 4 4 

0 4 0 

£, x. d. 

0 15 0 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 

0 0 2 

0 12 11 

0 5 7 

0 5 2 

0 4 3 

£• i. ii. 

0 12 9 

0 7 3 

0 5 6 

0 10 11 

0 3 8 

0 10 0 

0 3 8 

0 2 8 

’ 3 16 4 

t 

2 17 1 | 2 16 5 | 


f 
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Gregory King, who was contemporary 
with William III, estimates, thatfrom 16£8 
to 1695, England had decreased in people 
50,000 ; France, 500,000; and Holland 
(the only party who profited by the war) 
had increased 40,000. 

WEN OF LETTERS. 

Sir William Petty, a practical philoso- 
pher of great ingenuity and variety of ta- 
lent, 1623 — 1687^ “ Political Arithmetic 
^Verbum Sapienti:” an account of the 
national wealth and expenditure, with 
method of equalizing taxation. Petty was 
created M.l)., and was chosen M.r. for 
West Looe, in the parliament convened in 
January, 1658. He was also employed as 
commissioner in the settlement of forfeited 
estates in Ireland. 

Sir William Davenant, dramatic poet, 
1605 — 1688. By grant of Charles II. 
Davenant became patentee of a theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, which he opened with 
an operatical drama of hig own, called * The 
Siege of Rhodes.” 

Henry More, divine and Platouist, 1614 
— 1687. “ Enchiridion Ethicum,” and 
*' Divine Dialogues,” 2 vols,, folio. 

Dr. Leighton, an exemplary prelate of 
the Scotch episcopal church, 1613 — 1684. 
Son of the Scotch divine so cruelly punished 
by the Star-ch.nU>r in 1630. An edition 
of Dr. Leighton’s works, 6 vols., 8vo., 1808. 

Ralph Cudworth, a learned divine and 
metaphysical writer, 1617 — 1688. The 
Intellectual System of the Universe ; the 
First Part, wherein all the Reason ami 
Philosophy of Atheism is Confuted, and 
its Impossibility Demonstrated,” folio, 
1678; “A Treatise on Moral Good and 
Evil u A Treatise of Liberty and Ne- 
cessity with others, among the unpub- 
lished MSS. of the British Museum. 

Sir William Temple, eminent diplomatist 
and statesman, 1628 — 1701. “^Observa- 
tions on the L nit-d Provinces/’ “ Mis- 
cellanies,’ 1 2 vols., 4to. ; or in 4 vols., 8vo. 

Thomas Sydenham, physician and me- 
dical writer, 1624—1689. 

John Bunyan, 1 628- 1 688. “ The Pil- 

grim’s Progress;” a Grace Abounding to 
the Chief of Sinners:” the last, a kind of 
autobiography of this popular allegorical 
writer. 

Thomas Otway; u Venice Preserved;” 

“ The Orphans;” M Don Carlos;” 1 65 J — 
1684, His works, three vols., 8vo., 1812. 
by Mr. Thornton* 

Nathaniel Lee, “ The Rival Queens 
*' Theodosius, or the Force of Love;” 1656 
— 1692. 

John Dry den, eminent poet, translator, 
and miscellaneous writer, 1631—1701. 

4 ‘ Absalom and Achitophel * Retigio 
Laid u The Hind and Panther <c Alex- 


ander’s Feast ;» « Mac Flecknoe,” &c.,with 
many other*. Worksby Malone iudhy^ir 
Walter Scott, 1 8 18, 1 8 vols., Svo. j$ 

Robert Brady, physician and historian : 
died in 1760. “ Treatise on Burghs;” 

" Introduction to English History,” i n 
which Dr. Brady tries to prove that all 
English liberty has been concession from 
the crown. » # * 

John Tillotson, an eminent controversial 
prelate and composer of sermon^ 1630 — 

Richard Baxter, a celebrated non-con- 
formist* divine, 16)5—1691. “ Saints* 

Kverlasti^ Rest;” « Call to the Un- 
converted,” 

Robert Boyle, a distinguished* writer on 
natural philosophy, and author of several 
theological works, 1627—1691* He ma 
the seventh son. of the first earl of Cork, 
aud founder of a Lecture (of 50/. a year) 
in defense of Christianity. 

PROGRESS OF nUKKINO, 

It appear#that, prior to the year 1640, 
the Royal Mint had been used aa a kiu<| 
of bank or deposit for merchants to lodge 
their cash in ; but Chafes I, having In 
that year made a forcible application of the 
money, under the pretext of a loan to assist 
iu Hip war against the Scots, the Mint lost 
its credit as a bank of deposit. After thin, 
the merchants and traders in London ge- 
nerally trusted their cash with their ser- 
vants till the breaking out of the civil war, 
when their clerks and apprentices frequent- 
ly left their masters to join the contending ’ 
parties. Upon which, in such unsettled 
times, merchants, not daring to confide in 
their servants, began, about the year 1645, 
to deposit their cash with the goldsmiths, 
both to receive and pay for them. Until 
then the busiuqp%of goldsmiths had been 
solely confined to dealing in plate and 
foreign coins. # 

The goldsmiths gradually assumed the 
more regular functions of bankers ; they 
began to discount bills, to make advances 
to necessitous merchants (weekly or month* 
ly), and to receive the rents of gentlemen’s 
estates (remitted to town), allowing in- 
terest to all who entrusted them with mo- 
ney, however short the period of deposit* 
This was found a great convenience ; 
their transactions extended, and they rose 
n reputation till the year 1667, when tho 
i)utch buruj^dg^-, c'Wps at Chatham, which 
caused a sudden run on the bankers, and 
impaired their credit and resources. 

it was not, however, till the year 4672 
that they were entirely broken up. In that 
year, Cha ies II. Ms so ill-advised as to 
shut the Exchequer and seize the treasure 
deposited there, intended for the payment 
of the interest and loans advanced by 
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bankers and other wealthy persona to go - 
vernwent. The common practice had been 
to advance money to the government upon 
the security of the supplies voted by par- 
liament; and it was repaid he the produce 
of the grants came into the Exchequer, By 
these advances the honkers received from 
Ate 10 per cent, lor money which their cus- 
tomers had placed in their «hands without 
interest, or which they had borrowed at 
the legtU rate of 0 per cent. As the pay- 
ments came weekly from the Exchequer to 
the bankers, they were thereby enabled to 
answer the interest and other demands of 
their creditors; which now faking, they 
could neither pay principal nor interest to 
the crowds of creditors by whom they were 
besieged. The sums of which they were de- 
frauded amounted to 1,328,526/. By this ty- 
rannical act of Charles, ten thousand fami- 
lies Were involved, and many of them entirely 
ruined. The king was afterwards neces- 
sitated to pay an ipterefr of 6 per cent., for 
this plunder, out of the hereditary excise ; 
the principal was never paid, though a 
Jfcoiety of ii was subsequently incorporated 
Into the nafibn^l debt, and, finally, sub- 
scribed into, the South -sea capital stock 
in the year 1720. 

From this period the business of private 
banking appears to have been separated 
from that of the goldsmiths, and carried on 
as a distinct pursuit, nearly upon the prin- 
ciples of modern bankers, with the excep- 
tion that they received interest on deposits. 

No successful attempt had yet been 
made to establish a joint-stock or incorpo- 
rate bank. Soon after the Restoration it was 
proposed to erect an Office of Credit for the 
reception of goods, and merchandise ; for 
the appraised value of which , notes were to 
he issued, which, it was imagined, the mer- 
chant would find less difficulty in negotiat- 
ing, than in borrowing upon the goods 
: themselves. In 1678 l)r. Lewis, an emi- 
nent clergyman, published his Model of a 
Bank, with observations on the great ad- 
vantages that would result from it to the 
crown and the people. But with the recent 
example of the plunder of the Exchequer, 
and under the rash and needy administra- 
tion of Charles 11., it was not likely such 
proposals would be encouraged by the 
public * ind it was only when the country 
hod acquired a more principled goveru- 
ment that the project of a national banj£ 
succeeded. «>•**. 

In J694, the Bank of England was es- 
tablished, and the national bank of Scot- 


land in the following year. These great 
chartered bodies were formed upon the 
model of those in Italy, Spain, and the 
Low Countries. That of Scotland was pro- 
jected by an Englishman named Holland ; 
that of England, by William Paterson, a 
Scotchman, who was afterwords engaged 
in the unfortunate attempt to establish a 
colony at Darien. The chief objects of the 
English bank were to supply the deficiency 
of money and the necessities of govern- 
ment. Nothing can more clearly show the 
low state of public credit at the time, and 
the scarcity of specie, than the terms par- 
liament were compelled to grant* For the 
sake of receiving 1/200,000/., government 
agreed to pay not only interest at the rate 
of eight per cent., and 4000/. lot the ex- 
pense of management — in all, 1 00,000/. — 
but the subscribers were to be incorporated 
for carrying on the trade of banking* They 
were entitled, however, to no exclusive pri- 
vileges in banking, and were prohibited 
from engaging in any commercial under- 
taking other than dealing in bullion and 
bills of exchange. They were not allowed 
to advance any loan to the crown by way 
of anticipation, or on the credit of any 
branch of the public revenue. They might 
advance money upon the security of goods 
pledged to them, aud sell by auction such 
goods as were not redeemed within a spe- 
cified time. The charter was granted for 
only eleven years. 

The company fell into serious embarrass- 
ments soon after incorporation, and, in lieu 
of supporting the credit of the nation, it 
had great difficulty in supporting its own* 
During the great recoinage of 1696., the 
Bank was compelled to suspend the pay- 
ment of its notes. Owing to the judicious 
conduct of the directors, and the assistance 
of government, the Bank got over this her 
first crisis. But it was at the same time 
judged Expedient, i» order to place her in 
a situation better to withstand any future 
adverse circumstances, to increase her ca- 
pital from 1,200,000/. to 2,201,171/. Her 
capita) was again doubled in 1708. Upon 
this occasion she obtained her most impor- 
tant privilege; namely, that which pro- 
hibits the establishment of any rival bank- 
ing firm with more than six partners. This 
important immunity is said to have been 
obtained by the Mine-Adventure company 
having commenced banking business, and 
begun to is#ue notes. After this, nothing 
very particular occurs in the history of the 
Bank till a period long subsequent* 
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In the courts of the Continent the duke of Marlborough described queen 
Anne as u a good sort of woman.” Pious, charitable j an affectionate wife 
and kind mother, she was more eminent for domestic than public virtues. 
In her disposition she generally inclined to mildness and placidity, though 
not exempt from fits of sullenness and resentment. Her understanding 
was naturally good, but little cultivated by h»jning ; nor did she exhibit 
any marks of extraordinary genius or personal ambition. She leant upon 
others, and neither possessed the dominant self-will nor mental vigour 
that trusts to its own powers. Warmly attached to the church and the 
tories, she was not very tolerant of religious or civil liberty. Her notions 
of government were those of her family, — narrow and despotic. Dr. 
Sachevercl was her model of spiritual conformity and obedience, and she 
countenanced several harsh attempts to check the growth of the dissenters. 
In principle, Anne was as prone to arbitrariness as queen Elizabeth, but 
her actions were constrained by the imbecilit/ of her mind ; and in 
strength of purpose, and the art of ruling, she was only a mini^ute repre-. 
sentative of the great princess of whose character she was vfcin enough to 
be emulous. 

"hie transactions of this reign were only secondarily influenced by the 
personal qualities of the sovereign. The* queen loved her own way, and, 
with the or din u /y infirmity of conscious incapacity, was extremely jealous 
of any semblance of interference with the exercise of her authority *, yet 
she was the constant slave of favourites, who, in their turn, were the tools 
of intriguing politicians. Though her preferences and dislikes had often 
no better foundation than tile predilections of the toilet, it was upon them 
that the policy of her administration and the destinies of Europe depended. 
By a chambermaid^ intrigue, Bolingbroke triumphed ovgr his rival, the 
earl of Oxford. It was because the queen fondly doated on the duchess of 
Mariborodgh that her reign was “ adorned by the dories of Blenheim 
and Ramilties it was because Mrs. Abigail Masham knfully supplanted her 
benefactress in royal favour, lhat a stop was put to the war which ravaged 
the continent * i* was in great part owing to the influence of the duchess of 
Somerset, another favourite lady, that the queen did not attempt to recall 
her brother, the Chevalier St. George.* Thus probably a feeble-minded 
princess, influenced only by her waiting- women, determined that the Pre- 
tender should be excluded from England, a tory and high-church ministry 
formed, and a Bourbon seated beyond the Pyrenees. 

Of the twelve years of her majesty’s reign, ten were years of fierce 
warfare, that laid waste the finest countries in Europe. The point at issue 
between France and the confederate jpowers was the succession to the 
Spanish monarchy; whether Philip of Anjou, a gAmdlSh of Louis XIV., 
or Charles, archduke of Austria, the second son of Leopold, emperor 
of Germany, should inherit the crown of Spain, England exerted her ut- 
most force in this contest, both in men and money, though it was nearly 
indifferent to her interests whether Austria or France were aggrandized by. 

* Lord John Russell's Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, 298 ; Hah Const. 
Hist, iii., 283, 
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the acquisition of Spainahd America. In England moat wan have been 
popular beginning, and the reverse at the end. It was so with the 
war of tfefeifaccession : the passions of the people were excited by the pro* 
Hectioh horded to the Stuarts by the French king, his refusal to ac- 
knowledge the protestant settlement in the Hanover family, and inflamma- 
tory representations of his restless ambition. But the splendid triumphs 
of Marlborough and grince Eugene, unequalled since the days of Cressy 
feud Agincourt, were an inadequate compensation for the decay of trade 
ahd rapid increase of the public debt and taxes; especially as their most 
decisive victories had seldom more important results than the capture of 
a fortress or military inroad : for it may be observed of these celebrated 
Minerals, that they knew tfetter how to win battles than to couquer king- 
doms. The nation became clamorous for peace; and its wishes being 
seconded by a new ministry, whose measures, either from public or factious 
considerations, were different from those of their predecessors, that of 
Utrecht was hastily concluded. 

This famous treaty saved France ; but she was exhausted, rather than 
beaten, in the struggle. The contrast of her condition at the accession of 
Louis XIV., and towards the close of his reign, must have been painfully 
humiliating to the vain-glorious grand monarque. In the chief elements 
of national strength, France was at the former period equal, in many 
respects stfpefior, to this country. In commerce, manufactures, and naval 
power, Bhe was equal; in public revenue vastly superior; and her popula- 
tion doubled that of England : but the peace left heT quite enfeebled. Her 
revenue had fallen off greatly during the war ; her currency was depre- 
ciated 30 per cent ; the choice of her people had been carried away, like 
malefactors, to recruit the armies ; while her merchants and industrious 
artisans were weighed to the ground by heavy imposts, aggravated by the 
exemption of the clergy and nobility from taxation. France never com- 
pletely recovered, under the Bourbous, the ruinous effects of her wars with 
king William and queen Anne. 

As the Grand Alliance wa8 most strenuously supported by tbe whims, and 
as England warf withdrawn! from the contest by the tories, t lift ^policy of 
the Treaty of Utrecht has been sharply discussed by the partisans of the 
rival parties. In riaudestiuely entering upon a separate treaty with the 
common enemy before the main object yf the confederacy had been 
* acconfplished, England seemed justly obnoxious v> the reproach of 
treachery to the allies; but various circumstances may be alleged in ex- 
tenuation. First, by the allies having long failed to furnish their stipulated 
quotas towards carrying on the war, the burthen was unfairly thrown on 
England. Secondly, the object of the war itself had changed during its 
progress. In consequence of the death of the emperor Joseph, and tbe 
election of his brother, the archduke Charles, to be emperor, the con&olida- 
, tion of the Spanish monarchy with the empire had become as perilous 
to the balauce of power in Europe as the union of the crowns of France 
and Spain. Thiwliy, j^had becri*clearly manifested that a French, and 
not ah Austrian prince, w as tbe choice of the Spanish people. Fourthly, 
Franca was humbled by her reverses; she was no longer dangerous; and 
the terms upon which she was willing to treat appeared satisfactory 
guarantees against future disturbing encroachments. Lastly, England had 
ceased to have any interest in the war. Its continuance might Win .for the 
Dutch a stronger barrier of fortresses in the Netherlands ; or the emperor 
might make farther acquisitions on the Rhine ; but this country had hardly 
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anything to gain or desire, Louis acknowledgedtthe protestant settlement ; 
the Pretender was exiled toLorraiue ; and though Philijp was left master of 
Spain, both him and his grandfather were ready 4o offer a solemn renun- 
ciation of its junction under one head with France; which last was in fad$. 
the great danger sought to be averted by the Grand Alliance. 

Upon the whole, it may be inferred that the peace of Utrecht had many 
strong points of justification, though it will be seen thafc the ministers 
by whom it was concluded were, in the next rfign, called to a severe 
account. Wars may be too precipitately entered upon, but peace can 
hardly ever be too hastily concluded. 

A legislative union with Scotland had been a topic of consideration 
ever since the junction of the two crowns, sShl in this reign it was com- 
pleted ; chiefly through the exertions of Somers and lord-treasurer Godol- 
phin. This important measure was more popular in England than Scot- 
land, where it was stoutly opposed by Fletcher of Saltoun, the earl of 
Belhaven, and the dukes of Athol and Hamilton, though the quiet ac- 
quiescence of the last, with a majority of the Scots* parliament, was pro- 
cured by a judicious distribution of honours and bribes towards the close 
of the negotiations.* Generally, the Scots viewed the* termination of their 
constitution, and incorporation by a more powerful state, as political ex- 
tinction ; and slavery and poverty were anticipated. Events have disap- 
pointed thepc ominous predictions. The union of a poor, ill-governed 
country, with its richer and more intelligent neighbour, was likely to be 
productive of profit rather than loss. By the surrender of their legislative 
existence, they gave up no excellent form of civil polity. Their parliament 
was subservient to an intolerant church, had in its composition, and in its 
practice little else than a factious and venal aristocracy, ^ ' 

The chief terms of the union will be found in the Events and Oc- 
currences. Its basis was neither the relative population nor wealth of the 
two kingdoms, hut a combination of both. 

It was stipulated that Scotland should return forty-five representatives to 
the unitc^l parliament, and raise 48,000/., by a land-tax, when England 
raised ty^miillions. The ratio of population would have given Scotland 
about ode-eighth of the legislative body, instead of something less than 
onc-twelfth ; but as she agreed to pay less than, one-fortieth of direct 
taxes, she was not entitled ty a much greater share of the representation. 

It is a c irioua fact in the history of party, that some of thejeading • 
whigs, who nad been mainly instrumental in effecting the union, sup- 
ported a motion, made by the Jacobites a few' years after, for its dissolu- 
tion. The shifting combinations of party from the settlement of the 
constitution at the Revolution, become very instructive. William III. 
was a whig, and his successor a tory ; but except for short periods, no 
tcry party was able in either reign to carry on the government upon tory 
principles. King William made no complete change of ministry during 
his reign, only modifying its composition in accordance to what appeared 
the prevailing sentiment of the pariiament or the nation. It was com- 
posed of both parties; the whigs predominating tdl towards the close 
of his reign, when the tories acquired ascendancy. In the bouse of com- 
mons, which met in February, 1701, there was a majority of nearly two 
to onejem the side of the tories. But their violence disgusting both 
the king and the nation, parliament was dissolved a few months after, 
when most of the counties and large towns chose whig members. Queen 
* BelsWs Hist, of Great Brit., ii„ 261 ; Hal. Const. Hist., iiL, 453. 
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Aime?a %|| mxmtef aa^rat parliament were toryj but a change was 
soon ■ v by jfee omnipotent influence of a court favourite ot ^ the 

<^ueeiu , |E|# waa tlm famous Sarah, the urife oflAarlhc^oiigh, w^o frtm 
perecm&l pique or othfer motive, happening to be a whig, turned the scale 
m tfcefrlWour. Godolphin and Marlborough,, in whom the queen reposed 
cj&fixfe confidence, had been thought tories; they became gradually alienated 
from tbat party, and communicated their own feelings to the queen. 
Thii chief tory leaders ifi the cabinet, Rochester, Nottingham, and Buck- 
ingham, evincing a reluctance to carry on the war with the vigour Marl- 
borough thought requisite, were removed from office. 

^ In the new parliament of 1705 the whigs had a decided majority; and 
Godolphin declaring openlytftfr them, his ministry generally had their sup- 
port, though some of the principal offices were filled by torics up to 1708. , 
In thafcyear, the five leading whig peers, Halifax, Sunderland, Somers, 
Wharton, and Orford, in spite of the queen’s dislike, forced themselves 
into the cabinet, and effected the removal of Oxford and Boliugbroke, 
who, though not regular tories in principle or connexion, were reduced, by 
their dismissal, to unite with that party. This administration subsisted 
till* 17l0,%heu At was overthrown by the circumstance of a new favourite 
lady having supplanted £he old, by the popular discontent excited by 
the war, and the impolitic impeachment of SachevercL From this time, 
till the death of the queen, the administration was tury; and so popular 
had they become, that in the general election of 1713 four places out 
of five returned members of that denomination. 

The abstract principles of the two parties arc more divergent and easily 
discriminated than their practices. The whigs were more resolutely bent 
tmn the tones in subjecting the executive to parliamentary control, and 
incurred the fixed dislike of king William, in limiting the amount of his 
civil list, and appropriating the supplies. In queen Anne’s reign the 
whigs were chiefly distinguished from their opponents in their more 
vigorous support of the w ar against France, as necessary to the maintenance 
oi a balance of power in Europe ; their disposition to tolerate the dis- 
senters ; and in their zealous attachment to the protestant succc^jm. 

« i 

EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


1702. Mar . 8. Anne, princess of Den- 
mark, the only surviving child of J ames II., 
by Anne Hyde, daughter of the earl of 
Clarendon, the historian, ascended the 
throne in the thirty-eighth year of her age. 

H. The queen, in a speech to both 
houses, recommends a union between 
England and Scotland, expresses her de- 
termination to maintain the Protestant 
succession, and assures them that her “own 
heart is entirely Engli*^ ^ * 

14. Resolved, that the same revenue 
which had been settled on king William, 
should he settled on her majesty for life. 
Subsequently the queen expressed her in- 
tention of applying 160,000/. of her first 
year’s income to the public service. 

15. Earl of liatffiorough derived cap- 
tain-general of the Joftes, 


26. A proclamation for restraining the 
spreading of false news. 

28. Earl of Marlborough sent ambas- 
sador to Holland, 

vfyr. 5. Marlborough returns, having 
concerted measures for opening the cam- 
paign against the French. 

12. King William interred in the 
same vault with the late queen Mary and 
Charles II. The death of William caused 
much rejoicing in France and consterna- 
tion among the allies ; but the good un- 
derstanding between the queen and par- 
liament, and fbeir resolution to adhere to 
the grand alliance, soon caused a re-ac- 
tion. 

1/. Prince Gdorge of DenmarlMMkifid 
in council generalissimo of all tbenfoiow 
by sea and land* 





, 83* Being ®&aj**ty 

' wsa at Wentmineter." ‘ * 

v A% 4 llThe queen, the emperor, and the 
States-general waded a declaration of war , 
against franco and Spain. - 

J5„ 'The house of lords resolvedfthat the 
report that the late king intended to e# 
elude her majesty from succeeding to the 
crown, was false ana groundless ; £itd ad- 
dressed her majesty to give orders to the 
attorney- general to prosecute the authors. 
Notice was also taken by the lords of ft 
sermon preached byDr. Binckes before the 
convocation, in which he drew a parallel 
between the sufferings of Jesus Christ and 
Charles I* It was voted scandalous and 
offensive to all Christians. 

fi. Great debates in council concerning 
the management of the war, whether one 
grand effort in Flanders, and the English ge- 
neral have the chief command of the army 
thjpje, or we should only furnish our quota 
of troops, and leave the Dutch to defend 
their jgouutry at home, while England car- 
ried on the war by sea. and in the Spanish 
West Indies, and harassed the coasts of the 
eu^my by frequent descents. The earl of 
Rochester, the queen’s maternal uncle and 
head of the tory party, was for a naval 
war; ^ut the earl of Marlborough, by the 
infhiefyce of the countess and lord Godol- 
phin, curried it x\. - a land war : whereupon 
Rochester retired from court. 

15. A proclamation for a general fast 
for the success of the war. 

In their convivial hours, the tories drank 
to the health of Sorrel, meaning the horse 
that fell with the late king ; and under the 
appellation of the Little Gentleman in 
Velvet, toagted the mole that raised the 
hill over wjjph the horse stumbled. As 
the |w>rse Had formerly belonged to sir 
John Fenwick, they insinuated that Wil- 
liam's fate was a judgment upon Jiim for 
hi# cruelty to that gentleman. 

, 23. The lordfc addressed her majesty to 
encourage privateers who should attempt 
to possess themselves of the Spanish do- 
minions in the. West. Indies* 

24. The king of Sweden having made 
himself master of great par Oof Poland, en- 
tered Warsaw. 

25. Royal assent given to an act for 
building churches and augmenting poor 
vicarages in Ireland, out of the forfeited 
estates. Parliament prorogued, the queen 
having fifst told them that she would 
maintain the toleration, but her principles 
would induce her to countenance those who 
had the truest seal for the church of 
England. 

Jme t Gy^arliament of Scotland met, 
heingffipflHamons convention that ossem- 
bled dfKr Revolution. Duke Hamilton, 
and a great number of the anti-revolu- 
tionists, leaking upon this parliament to be 


dittoed %.the detffc of king William, 
withdraw, aldrefosed t6 sit athonsk tbeifi: 
but tjb6 queen’s coa^ntssionee, th* duke of 
Queehsberry, produced her majesty** letter 
to them, and convened the SeWum. J( 

23. William Fuller having been prose- 
cuted and convicted, id the kingVbenih, 
for an impostor, and for jgibUshing certain 
libels — the one* intituled, w Original Let* 
ters of the late King Jamefc, Ac. ; the 
other, “ Twenty-srt Depositions of Persons 
of Quality and Worth,”— was sentenced to 
stand three times in the pillory, to be sent v 
to the hb^se *>f correction, and to pay a 
fine of 1000 marks. 

Nfiw Ministry, — Tho queen’s first mi- 
nistry was nearly completed, ffnd tgas 
mostly composed of the tory party. Lords 
Godolphin and Marlborough were then 
considered tones, and as such enjoyed a 
large Bhare of the queen’s confidence. 

Earl Godolphin, Ijryrd~Higk-T)*mfurer. , 
Prmce George of Denrrsirk (qflben’s hus- 
band), I Mrc^ High- Admiral. 

Earl of Nottingham, Secretary of Stale. 

Sir Charles Hedges, Secretary/ State, 4 
Marquis of Normandy (afterwards Duke of 
Buckingham), Prtvy-Seal. 

Sir John Leveson Gower (afterwards Lord 
Gower), Chancellor of the Duchy of Imh- 
caster. 

Earl of Pembroke, President of the Council 
Henry Boyle (afterwards earl of Carleton), 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . 

Duke of Somerset, Master of the Horse. 

Duke of Devonshire, Lord-Steward of ike 
Household. 

Sir Nathan Wright, Lord- Keeper. 

Earl of Rochester, Lord. Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. * • 

Earl of Marlborough, Captain- General of 
the Forces. 

The earl of JertK$,sir Edward Seymour, 
the earl of Abingdon, lord Dartmouth, and 
other decided tories, were appointed to 
places in the household, or sworn in of the 
privy council, 

July 2. Parliament dissolved by procla- 
mation. 

1 9. An order of council, that no officer 
or servant of her majesty should buy or 
sell any office or place in her household, 
on pain of being removed from her service. 

Jug. 15. A battle fought at Luzara in 
Italy, between the Imperialists, under the 
command of princ*^ Eugene, and Uio 
Spaniards and ^Trench, commanded by the 
duke of Vendome. Great glaughtci on 
both sides, and both claimed the victory. 
Eugene’s army amounted only to 25,000 ; 
the confederates, to 40,000. Previously to ( 
the battle, the prince attempted to sur- 
prise the French by concealing his army 
behind the high dyke of Zero j but he was 
prevented by the accident of a French 
officer ascending the dyke asd^discovlrixif. 
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of Blvaria declared for 
Fhe French triad to engage the 
i war with the emperor j but the 
viSer being* strangled, prevented the 
g^Mpntion of thiodesign. ( 

•4 26. The queen aim prince George set 

^ant firom Windsor for Bath, and that night 
arrived at Oxford, where they were magni- 
ficently entertained, 

JP; 29* Marlborough caused Veij’pjjto be in- 
■ vested. On the 7th of September the 
trenches were opened, and on the 10th lord 
Ctitts attacked fort St. Michael, sword in 
hid, and carried it befoie any breach was 
made ; which was looked upon as one of 
the bravest actions that was performed 
during the war. 

Sept. lh The English troops, under the 
*wfkjke of q^mond^ieurfnarked, after being 
guilty of many excesses, not having been 
able to approach Cadiz. f 
. 25. Venlo surrendered. 

28. RobeW, Spencer earl of Sunderland, 
the great politician, died. His father fell 
at, the battle of Newbury, and the earl was 
employed in diplomacy/where he soon ac- 
quired the plausible address, flexibility of 
principle, and disregard of popular liberty, 
for which he was eminent. 

Oct. 6. Ruremond and Stevenswaert 
upon the Maese surrendered to Marl- 
borough. 

8, Five captains of admiral Benbow's 
squadron, in the West Indies, were tried 
on board the Breda, at Fort Royal in Ja- 
maica, for cowardice and breach of orders 

t an engagement with Du Cause. Cap- 
n Constable of the Windsor was ca- 
iered and impiisone* 1 . , Vincent of the 
eatmouth, and Fogg, the admiral’s captain, 

} having ptgned a paper that they would not 
fight on the present occasion, they were 
only suspended, having behaved well m 
the action. Captains Kirby and Wade 
were condemned to be shot. They were 
sent to England, and shot on board .ship at 
Plymouth, by virtue of a death-warrant for 
their immediate execution on their arrival. 
Admiral Benhow having his leg shattered 
, by a chain shot in the engagement with 
JDtt Cause, died of that and other wounds 
in the West Indies, on the 4th of November. 
He was a rough but fmve Amest, and ex- 
perienced penman, whose boisterous man- 
ner had produced a confederacy against him. 

The aledtor of Bavaria surprised the im- 
perial city of Ulm, the capital of Suabu, 
and published a manifesto, declaring he 
expected the circles of Suabia and Franco- 
nia should observe a neutrality ; whereupon 
the ministers of Bavaria and polo gn were 
qxpdjkd the general diet of the empire. 
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Getrge ItpoWwith the confede* 

. attacked the French flee*, .com* 
and the pariah 
port of Vigo in Gatiicia. 
^ :e of Ormond landed. hrs 
forces, end attached the cashes ISat sc- 
ared the harbouty admiral Hopson broke 
through, the boom that obstructed the en- 
trancexif the harbour; with infinite hazard, 
The English took four galleons and five 
large men-of-war ; and the Dutch, five gal- 
leons and a large man-of-war, Six otherjga^ ■ 
Icons and about fourteen men-of war were 
destroyed, with abundance of plate and 
rich etfects* * 

13. A battle between the imperial jts, un- , 
der prince Lewis of Baden, and the French* 
commanded by marshal Villars, at Fr|I- 
linguen. Both sides claimed the victory, 

14. Marshal ltoufUers^ahandaniug the 

city of Liege, Marlborough took possession 
of it. and on the 23rd took the citadel J»y 
storm. * - 

2l>. The new parliament met, andjygfam 
choose Mr. Ilarley speaker* 

22. The commissioners, appointed Jam 
treat concerning an union between K^gippd * 
and Scotland, met for the first tim$ at 
Whitehall. * * , 

27. The commons, in a congratAj^y 
address to the queen on the success '*8* her 
arms, said that * the conduct of the earl of 
Marlborough had signally retrieved the an- 
cient glory of the English nation.” Some 
debates arose upon the word retrieved, as 
seeming to cast a reflection on king Wil- 
liam, and the word maintained wan pro- 
posed m the room of it ; but upon a divi- 
sion, it was carried for retrieved, by 180 to 5, 
80 : which shows the tory andJwgh chufCbl . 
complexion of the commons. MSiudiii^jb' ,! 
this reflection on the late rcignf a cqgjlMMh 
porary satire, by Mr. Walsh, M 
Worcestershire, says — \ 

“ Commanders shall be praised at W ? illl6*fi'p 
cost, *'r? 

And honoui be retriev ed— before it’s lost^* 

Nov , 2. The commons voted 40,0^ 
men for the sea service, and 350,000/. lobe" 
granted for guards and garrison* for the 
ensuing year. They also voted 70,933/. for 
ordnance, 833,820/ for the pay of the land- 
forces, and 51,843/. for subsidies to the 
allies. 

5, The earl of Marlborough taken by a 
French party from Gel dies, in his return 
from the confederate army to Holland ; but 
not being known, he with great presence 
of mind produced an obsolete French puss 
belonging to his brother, general Churchill* 
which in the hurry was retuq 
examination j and after they 1 
the boat, the eari was dismiss, 
c ceded on his voyage to the Hague, itim 
he arrived on the 7th, a little alter the re- 





tiort of congfra* 

dilated on his escape. * #*. "< * 

Sir John Packington complained against 
the bishop or Worcester, of certain undue 
practices, iq order to prevent his being 
elected a member for the Tjount/'of Wof- 
ca&'.&r. The commons ' resolved that the 
proceedings of the bi^jhop, his son, and his 
agents* in order to the hindering t^e elec- 
tion of sir John, had been malicious, un- 
christian, and arbitrary, in high violation 
of ttre privileges of the commons. They 
addressed her majesty to remove him from 
being almoner, with which she complied, 
though the lords attended her with a 
counter address. 

, ^The borough of Hindoo was convicted of 
bribery, and a bill introduced for disfran- 
chising the town; yet, as S mol let notices, 
si no vote passim against the person who 
Poetised the corruption because he hap- 
pened to be a tory.” 

2Vbt>. 12. The queen, attended by both 
vhmsjRs and the great, officers of state, went 
4o St, Paul’s, being a public thanksgiving 
for the successes of the campaign. 

<2%f Commons resolve that a ycarlV sum 
of 100 be settled upon prince George 
of Denmark, in case lie should survive her 



^ 2$rHaagen Su ensden tried for fclonious- 
k stealing auu marrying Mrs. Pleasant 
Kawlins, an heiress, and convicted, and exe- 
cuted for the same, 9th of December fol- 
lowing. 

28. Marlborough returned from Holland, 
and received the thanks of the lords and 
, commons for his signal services duimg this 
campaign. 

§/Jec- 2. d^jThe controversy between the 
Aper and Sower houses of convocation, us 
power of the lower house to adjourn 
'^xHkmVlves, continuing, the lower house 
y offered to refer the dispute to her jnajesty, 
the uppe ' house declined. 

I 7. The conn ,us resolved, that the earl 
f of Kanelagh, paymaster- general of the 
Any, had misapplied several sums of the 
^ public money ; and, to prevent anv further 
prosecution, liis lordship thought fit to re- 
sign his place : however, he was afterwards 
expelled the house of commons. 

10. The queen sent a message to the 
commons, that she thought ht to grant the 
title of duke to the earl of Marl borough, 
and the heir males of his body ; as also a 
pension of 5000/. per annum, out of the 
post-office, which she desired might be 
continued, with the honour, to the duke 
and hie posterity. This occasioning warm 
debates, the queeu let them know that the 
dsshj Jggljjmed perpetuating the pension ; 
and9MHpse^ by way of excuse, in an ad- 
dre0, Hied “ their apprehension of the 
daugey of making a precedent for the alien* 


omueh 
of the 

preventing occasioffi conform^^iiL^ 
such amendments as would elude the force 
of it ; and being apprehensive the^ommons 
might tack it to a monev-bill, in order % 
procure it a passage without mutilation^ 
their lordships resolved, u That the annex- $ . 
ing any clause to a money-bill, was con- 
trary to the constitution and usage of par* ( 
liament.'* This bill had its origin in at^ 
occurrem*Vf the last reign. Sir Humphrey ^ 
Edwin, a dissenter, who was lord-mayor of 
London in 1697, had during his mayoralty 
attended in his formalities, with the city- 
sword, &c., at a meeting-house called P6- 
ner’s-hall. This was much exclaimed 
against at the time, and was now made the 
pretext of a bill for preventing, under severe 
penalties, occasion^ conlormitjgiyhich wag. 
painted by the tories as«pregnaK with W’ 
greatest danger (Belsbam’s Hist.Gt Brit,, 
li. 154). 

The queen ordered the words Semp&r 4 
Eadem to be used as her rqptt^m her arms. 

1 7 03 Jan. 5. The queen representing 
to the parliament the great apprehensions 
the Dutch were under from the Fretich 
king's augmenting his troops in Flanders, 
the commons agreed to augment the En?r 
glish troops there to 50,000 men, upon 
condition that the Dutch would prohibit 
all trade and correspondence with France ; 
but this condition was never observed by 
the Dutch above one year during the war, 
though the English consented to much 
greater augmentations afterwards. 

The commons foresting what immense 
sums must be carried to Flanders, to sub- a 
sist. the British troops, addressed, that thi J 
might be supplied* in lieu with provision! 
irom England; but this was not found 
practicable. - * 

Feb. 4. The commons resolved, that 
Charles lord Halifax, auditor of the receipt 
of the exchequer, had neglected his duty, 
and was guilty of a breach of trust, m suf- 
fering misapplication of the public money, 
and addressed the queen that she would 
order the attorney-general to prosecute 
him. On the other side, the lords took 
upon them to examine the public accounts, 
and desired of the commons that their 
members who were commissioners of ac- 
counts might Kdteritr them ; but the com- 
mons not complying with this message, 
their lordships proceeded m the examina- 
tion, and resolved that lord Halifax had 
performed ins duty, and had not ten 
guilty of any breach of trust. 

16. A conference between the two 
houses, where the lords asserted their right 
to examine the public accounts, a ud the 
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' wf|%fct to in- 

termed them; the raising money, 
and it, being solely com- 

mons $ r ^tfki8wnpon tfe conference was 
broke tfpjjh great heati The lords ordered 
their proceedings to be printed, and the 
i^tnon# followed their example. 

25; Daniel Defoe published a pamphlet, 
4ktStuled, u The Shortest Way with the 
* Dissenters ; or Proposals for the Establish- 
ment of the Church/’ It was a severe 
Satire on the intolerance of the church 
tjMtrty, The commons ordered it to be burnt 
tqr the common hangman, and life author 
persecuted. He was accordingly commit- 
ted to Newgate, tried, condemned to pay 
H fine of -00/., and stand in the pillory. 

27. Parliament prorogued, after throwing 
out a place bill introduced by the whigs ; 
tlie tones — Howe, Musgrave, and Sey- 
ifiour— opposing with great effrontery a 
^p$asure py bad advocated when not in 
power, ana proposing in lieu, as more con- 
ducive to the independence pf parliament, 
that the members should have a landed 
qualification* This novelty was rejected by 
the lords. The parties were so nearly ba- 
lanced in the tipper house that the queen, 
to secure a more decided majority next ses- 
sion, created four new peers. 

The convocation, which sat at the same 
time as the parliament, was distracted by 
the same feuds and animosities that pre- 
vailed in that assembly, and were distin- 
guished by the names of High-church and 
Low-church. 

The practice of touching for the king's 
evil was about this period revived by the 
queen. 

Mar . 13. An ‘address to her majesty 
Jirom the episcopal clergy of Scotland, 
’^wowing how they were unjustly turned out 
iof their benefices at tlfie revolution : and 
entreating her inaje>ty to compassionate 
them arid their numerous families, who were 
reduced to a starving condition, on account 
of their adhering to the true apostolical 
church, of which her majesty was a mem- 
ber. The queen answered, they might lie 
a$sdred of her prolection, and exhorted 
them to live peaceably with the presby- 
ter i an clergy. 

^pr.i). The duke of Marlborough laid 
siege to Bonne, which surrendered three 
weeks after. During the siege, the French 
surprised two battalias oi the confederafb 
troops in Tongeren, and made them prison- 
ers, but by the, capitulation of Huy they 
were released agaiu. 

May 6. The parliament of Scotland met, 
and soon manifested a very intolerant 
spirit, and disinclination even to accede to 
the protectant succession, in the princess 
Sophia, as established in England. An- 
drew Fletcher of J>aitoun ; an inflexible re- 


publican, proposed that all places ondpen- 
sious should be in the gift of parliament, 
and that the succession to the crown Should 
be determined by a vote of parliament. The 
last suggestion was incorporated in the 
Act of Security. 

June 1. A hill for the toleration of all 
protestant worship being presented to the 
Scotch parliament, the general assembly 
offered a strong representation against it, 
concluding in these words, — “ That, they 
were persuaded that to enact a toleration 
for those of the episcopal way— -which God 
in his mercy avert ! — would be to establish 
iniquity by a law.*’ An act soon after 
passed, making it equivalent to hign-trea* 
son to declare that episcopacy ought to he^ 
restored. In these divisions, Fletcher, the 
republican, often voted whh duke Hamik 
ton, the head of the J aconites. 

Aug* 12. Admiral Shovel arriving before 
Althea, in Spain with the grand fleet, land- 
ed 2500 men, and published a declaration, 
inviting the Spaniards to come ovit to 
Charles III,, and desert king Philip. 

20. The queen and prince went to Bath* 

Sept. 16. Act op Security. — Parliament 
of Scotland adjourned, after the Ajt of Secu- 
rity had been touched with the royal sceptre, 
the dignified mode of signifying thfi royal 
assent in that kingdom. This act, which 
gave parliament the power to name a suc- 
cessor in case of her majesty’s demise, 
gave such offence to the English parlia- 
ment. that a hill was immediately intro- 
duced and passed, declaring the subjects 
of Scotland aliens so long as it remained 
m force, and prohibiting the importation 
of cattle into England, or the exportation 
of wool into Scotlund. It h&4|he effect of 
hastening the Union ; for whicn the queen 
further prepared the way by conferring ho- 
nours on those who seemed to have In- 
fluence in Scotland, and by reviving the, 
OuJer of the Thistle, which had been $op- ; 
ped by king William. 

The grand seignior Mustapha deposed, 
and his throne usurped by his broth** 
Achmet. „ 

30. The commons of Ireland addressed 
her majesty, and acknowledged their de- 
pendence on the crown of England. High 
disputes arose concerning Irish forfeitures. 
Francis Annesley and others were expelled 
their seats in the house. They voted a 
provision for the half-pay officers, and 
abolished pensions to the amount of 1 7,000/. 
a year as unnecessary branches of tho es- 
tablishment. They likewise passed an act 
conformably to the English Act of Settle- 
ment. 

Oct. The duke of Savoy am pM to 
enter the grand alliance, so KootfppIPirav 
discovered by the French, the duke of Ve*»- 
dorae made 22,000 of bis troops prisoners 
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of war ; which his highness retaliated, by 
sst^nff the French ambassador, and all the 
subjects of France in his dominions. 

The commons of Ireland expelled Hr. 
Asgil their house, for publishing a book, 
whereby he endeavoured to Show that man 
might be translated to heaven without dy- 
ing ; in which book the commons resolved 
there were many wicked and blasphemous 
doctrines. 

JVor. 9. Parliament opened by the queen. 

11,12. Tlie commons resolve to continue 
the maintenance, another year, of 50,000 
men in Flanders ; that 8000 should act in 
concert with Portugal ; and that 40,000 
men, inclusive of 5000 marines, be employ- 
ed in the naval service. 

20. About midnight began the mo:*t terri- 
ble storm ever known in England, the wind 
W.S.W., attended with flashes of light- 
ning. It uncovered the roofs of many 
houses and churches, blew down the spires 
of several steeples and chimneys, tore whole 
groves of trees up by the roots. The leads 
of some churches were rolled up like scrolls 
of parchment, and several vessels and 
barges sunk in me Thames ; but the royal 
navy sustained the greatest damage, being 
just returned from the Straits. Fuur third 
rates, one second rate, four fourth rates, 
and many other* of less force, were cast 
away upon the coast of England, and 
above 15,000 seamen lost, besides those 
that were cast away in merchant, ships. 
The loss that London alone sustained was 
computed at one million sterling ; and the 
city of Bristol lost to the amount of two 
hundred thousand pounds. Among the per- 
sons drowned was rear-admiral Beaumont. 

The rmitf&ons granted the sum of 
3, 88 1,000/, 15?. foe the maintenance of the 
forces, and for the discharge of the subsi- 
dies payable to her majesty’s allies, 

Jhe.G. The elector of Bavaria laW siege 
to Augsburgh, w rich surrendered the 1 4th 
instant. He afterwards took the imperial 
city of Ratisbon, and, in a manner, made 
the diet his prisoners, and was joined by 
the French arniy commanded by marshal 
Villars. The Hungarians made an insur- 
rection at the same time, under the famous 
prince Ragotski, and threatened Austria. 

7. A bill directed against dissenters, to 
prevent occasional conformit}, passed the 
commons, but was rejected in the lords, by 
a majority of two) v e or thirteen voices. The 
bishops were equally divided. Lords Marl- 
borough and Godolphin, to conciliate the 
lories, voted for it, though they declared the 
measure unseasonable. 

12* A proclamation for a fast, on ac- 
count the great storm. 

17. ' 'BNfruTKS of the IIoi s*.s. — The 
queen having informed parliament of a 

plot in Scotland, the lords appointed a com* 


Ajxtm, " mt 

raittre of at which the com ** 

mans addressed her majesty, laying before 
her the concern they felt to see her prero- 
gative violated by the lords, by wresting 
the examination out of her majesty’s 
hands. The lords, on the contrary, resolved 
that they had an undoubted right to take 
the examination of persdhs charged with 
criminal matters, whether they were in' 
custody or not, and to order them into the 
custody of the officers of the housie ; and 
that the address of the commons was un- 
parliamentary, groundless, and without 
precedent. * 

A farther dispute happened between the 
two houses, in the case of Asldsy^and 
White, concerning the right of determining 
controverted elections. The commons re- 
solved, that the right of an elector to vote 
was cognizable only in their house; and 
that Ashby having brought hut action 
against the returnihg-officer for not re- 1, 
ceiving his vote, was guilty of a breach of 
privilege, and %o were all the lawyers, at- 
torneys, and other persons concerned in the ^ 
cause ; and ordered these resolutions to be 
fixed on Westminster-hall $ate. The lords, 

[ on the contrary, resolved that if an elector’# 
vote wn# refused, he hod a right to bring 
his action ; and that the commons, deter- 
ring people from bringing their actions, 
was hindering the course of justice, &c. 

23. King Charles III. arrived at Spit- 
hend. The duke of Somerset, master of the 
horse, brought him an invitation to Wind- 
sor, where he arrived the 29th. and on the 
31st returned with the duke to his seat at 
Petworth in Sussex. He set sail for Por- 
tugal the 5th of January ; but being put 
back by contrary winds, ft was the 27th of 
February before he arrived at Lurixm. p 

1704. Jrm. 15.. Jh© duke of Marlbo- 
rough went over to the Hague, to concert 
measures with the Status-general, „which * 
being settled, the duke returned Feb. 2t. 

17. The queen published an order for 
the regulation of the playhouses, prohibit- 
ing them to act anything contrary to reli- 
gion and good manners. 

29. The papers relative to the Scotch 
plot submitted to the house of lords. This 
plot had its origin in the equivocal prac- 
tices of Simon Fraser lord Lovat, a man 
of desperate enterprise, abandoned morals, 
and ruined fortune, who had been out- 
lawed for having rav#hed a sister of the 
marquis of Athol. He had been employed 
by the Jacobites, but betrayed their secret# 
to the queen’s government, 

Feb, 7. t}v r kn Anises Bounty. — The 
queen sent a message to the commons, de- 
siring that her revenue of the first-truita 
and tenths might bo settled for augment- 
ing the maintenance of the poor clergy; 
and a bill was brought in fyr rendering her* 

X 2 iw 
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majesty*! saieations in Chat matter ef- 
fectual. These ancient branches of the 
papal mannas produced at this time about 
17*090/* a year, since greatly augmented 
\tjf m annual grant of 100,000/, from par- 
liament, and by the benefactions of private 
imtividuais. According to Burnet (Hud. 
Own Time, iv., 4ft), the annate and tenths 
in Charles lh*s reign chiefly went to the 
•Upport of his mistresses and natural chil- 
dren. At the period of the queen's alloca- 
tion of them for a clerical fund, they con-, 
tinned to be collected by the bishops, and 
♦me mostly assigned to courtiers— the earl 
of Sunderland enjoy ing a pension of 2000/. 
a yw&p charged on the first-fruits and 
tenths. 

21. James Bourchier, formerly aide-de- 
camp to the duke of Berwick, tried und con- 
victed of high-treason, in returning from 
France without license, was reprieved. 

24. A^proc lam atio a for apprehending 
John Tutching, the author of the “ Obser- 
Tator,*’ John Howe, the printer, and Ben- 
jamin Bragg, the publisher. 

Mar. 17»«The lords resumed the exami- 
nation of the e&rl of Orford’s accounts, in 
relation to his victualling the fleet, while it 
wintered at Cadiz ; and they confirmed an 
order the lords of the treasury had made to 
pass the said accounts. 

The commons resolved that a book that 
was published, endeavouring to prove the 
mortality of the soul, and another, intituled, 
u A Vindication of Religion ayainrt the Im- 
porter* of Phi/o*ophyf contained doctrines 
destructive of the Christian religion j and 
ordered them to be burnt by the hangman. 

April 3. Parliament prorogued. An act 
passed this sessiorf (4 Annec. 10), allowing 
justices of the peace to apprehend such 
idle persons as had fio e visible means of 
subsistence, and deliver them to the mili- 
tary oy paying them the levy-money al- 
lowed for passing recruits. Another bill 
was introduced to compel the several pa- 
rishes in England to furnish the army a 
certain complement of men ; but this was 
unanimously rejected “ as a copy of what 
was practised in France and other despotic 
governments.” 

4. David Lindsey, condemned for high- 
treason, in returning from France without 
license. He was a Scotchman, and pleaded 
a Scotch pardon, hut it was not allowed ; 
however, the queens thought fit to grtmt 
him an English pardon. 

7. The duke of Marlborough, general 
C hurchill, &c. t went over to Holland, in 
order to open the campaign. 

8. Henry Sydney, earl of Romney, (lied. 
He was brother to the famous Algernon 
Sidney, and a nobleman of talent and ac- 
complishment, much trusted by king WiU 

*tiuu» * 


At the breaking up of the parliament, 
a pamphlet appeared, called* “ Legion* 
Humble Addrm to the Howe if Lorkif 
setting forth, that the house of commons 
had betrayed their trust, given up the 
people’s liberties! and were become an un- 
lawful assembly. 

When it was known in FcMe that the 
Scottish conspiracy was discovered, Fraser 
was, by the French king's order, confined 
in the Bastile, where he remained several 
years. 

The English and Dutch forces , arrived 
in Portugal, to the number of 12,0OO t the 
English, under the command of Schom- 
berg, and the Dutch, under the command 
of general Fagcl. Charles 111. published 
a declaration, inviting his Spanish sub- 
jects to join him, and offering a pardon to 
all that should return to their duty within 
three months. The kiug of Portugal also 
published a declaration, asserting the title 
of Charles III. to the Spanish monarchy, 
and his reasons for appearing in his de- 
fence against Philip, whom he looked upon 
as an usurper. 

Mag 16. Count Wratislaw, the im- 
perial minister in England, having repre- 
sented the distress the empire was reduced 
to, by the junction of the French and Ba- 
varians, and the insurrection of the mal- 
contents in Hungary, it was agreed lietween 
the queen of Great Britain und the States- 
general, that the duke of Marlborough 
should advance towards the Danube, with 
a powerful reinforcement of the confederate 
troops, and join the imperialists ; and ac- 
cordingly the duke began his march. 

25. A proclamation, offering a reward 
of 100/. for discovering the author of the 
libel, intitled. ** Legion's Admitted 

27. Two Dutch battalions surprised by 
the duke of Berwick on the frontiers ot Por- 
tugal, and most of them made prisoners. 

June 8. Duke Sthomberg, disgusted with 
his command in Portugal, where he found 
neither horses for mcuntiug the confede- 
rate cavalry, or anything else they had en- 
gaged to provide, in order to enable the 
allies to enter upon action, and the Portu- 
guese minerals insisting on the command 
of the English and Dutch, as well as their 
own troops, he desired to be recalled. The 
earl of Galway was appointed commander 
of the forces in Portugal, m hu room, with 
a reinforcement of 8000 Dutch. 

9. The Hungarian malcontents ad- 
vanced within a league of Vienna, and put 
the imperial court mto a great consterna- 
tion. 

July 2. The duke of Marlborough and 
prince Lewis of Baden attacked the Bava- 
rian intrenchments at Schellen|WHrg, near 
Donavert, and carried them after a short 
dispute, wherein 6000 were killed and 
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winded on the aide of the allies. The day 
after this action, the Bavarian garrison 
quitted Dorfawfert, of which the allies took 
possession. The enemy had 8000 men kill- 
ed, arid the confederates took 16 pieces of 
cannon, and 13 stand of colours. 

5, The confederate generals proposed 

teams of acco mmodation to the elector of 
Bavaria, winch were in a manner agreed 
on; but, upon advice that marshal Tal- 
lard had passed the Blade Forest, in order 
to join him, the elector broke off the treaty ; 
whereupon the duke of Marlborough de- 
tached.^0 squadrons of horse, who plun- 
dered the country of Bavaria to the walls of 
Munich. Upwards of 300 towns, villages, 
and castles were burnt and destroyed to 
this desolating incursion. <y 

6. Parliament of Scotland met, andap- 
plied to her majesty to have the papers re- 
lating to what was called the Scotch Plot 
in England, laid before them ; representing 
that the intermeddling of the English 
house of lords in that matter was an in- 
croachment on the independence of Scot- 
land, and her majesty’s prerogative, as 
queen of that kingdom ; and desired she 
should take such measures as might pre- 
vent all such intermeddling for the future. 

The emperm and the malcontents of 
Hungary accept of the mediation of Eng- 
land and Iioll.v d. 

2). The confederate fleet lan tied a body 
of troops in the bay of Gibraltar, com- 
manded by the prince of Hesse, and at- 
tacked that place, which surrendered on the 
24th. The seamen’s attack was one of the 
boldest and most difficult ever made, being 
obliged to climb up rocks and precipices to 
come at the enemy. The land officers were 
of opinion It was impossible to carry those 
works, being defended by 100 guns mount- 
ed next the sea, and a mine was sprung 
at their landing, which blew up forty-two 
of them into the air, and wounfled 60 : 
however, the sa : lo T s pressed onwards, and 
carried most ot the outworks at the first 
assault, and took in three days a fortress 
since made impregnable to all assaults. 

30, Marshal Tallard joined the elector 
of Bavaria with au anny'of 2*2,000 men. 

In Poland the war was still Carried on 
between Charles X1L of Sweden, and Au- 
gustus, with unremitting fury and ani- 
mosity. 

Aug. 13. Batter of Blenheim. — This 
decisive victory was won near the village 
from which it is named. The French and 
Bavarians amounted to about 60.000 men. 
Marshal Tallard commanded on the right, 
and posted twenty-seven battalions, with 
twelve squadrons, in Blenheim, supposing 
the allies would there make their chief ef- 
fort; their left was commanded by the 
elector of Bavaria, assisted by general 


Mamn. The confederates amounted to 
only 55,000 meu, commanded on the right 
by prince Ktfgene, on the left by the duke 
of Marlborough. About noon the left w i a g 
of the allies passed, without molestation, 
the rivulet which separated them from the 
enemy’s right ; and, ascending the hill on 
which the French were posted, a furious 
and bloody conflict ensiled. The French 
at length giving way on all sides, M. Tal- 
lard made an effort to gain the bridge 
thrown over the Danube between Blenheim 
.and Hochstedt ; but being hotly pursued, 
vast mulfi|udes were either killed or forced 
into the river, and the marshal himself 
made prisoner. The troops enclosed in the 
village of Blenheim, finding thawfblves 
destitute of support, surrendered at eight in 
the evening at discretion. On the right, 
where Eugene commanded, the victory was 
not so decisive, the prince’s cavalry, on 
which his main strength lay. having been 
three times repulsed; bu£ alter a prodigious 
exertion, he ultimately succeeded in driv- 
ing the elector and Margin from the field. 
The victory was complete ; 10,000 French 
and Bavarians were killed, ihtWgreater part 
of 30 squadrons of cavalry perished in the 
Danube, and 13,000 were made prisoners. 
The loss of the allies exceeded 12.000. 
By this battle the French force in Germany 
was in effect annihilated. France was no 
longer formidable, and the empire was 
saved. 

16. The French quit the city of Augs- 
burgh, and the magistrates send a deputa- 
tion, to desire the duke of Marlborough’s 
protection. 

17. A proclamation for a thanksgiving 
for the victory of Blenheim. 

24. The confederafe fleet, under sir 
George Rooke, engaged the French, com- 
manded by the epufrt De Thoulause. The 
English having spent great part of their 
shot before Gibraltar, wanted amngmition, * 
or they had gained a complete victory ; 
however, the French were so battered, that 
they declined renewing the engagement 
the next day ; and did not again attempt 
to dispute the dominion of the seas with 
the confederates during the war. The 
English killed and wounded amounted to 
2358, of the Dutch, 400 ; and on the side 
of the enemy, officers only, near 200. 

Oct. 22. The French and Spaniards laid 
siege to Gibraltar. 

29. Parliament oj5?ned by the queen. 

Nov. 5. Admiral Leake sailed from Lis- 
bon, with a body of land-forces, for the re- 
lief of Gibraltar, where he arrived on the 
9th, and found the French admiral de Pon- 
tin had blocked up that place with 13 man- 
of-war, which he surprised, took three, and 
run two of the largest ships on shore, 
obliging the enemy to raise the siege* 
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10* ' Hft Hecfoesa of Bavaria made an 
entire surrender of that. electorate tothq 
imperialists ; her Highness being allowed a 
yearly pension out of the, re venue of the 
electorate, for the support of her court and 
family. * * 

Marlborough, when It Berlin, contracted 
for a reinforcement of 3000 men, to serve 
upder prince Eugeno in lt^Jy, during the 
ensuing campaign. 

The supplies voted for the war next year 
amounted to 4,670,486/. 

23, The bill to prevent occasional con* 
formity passed the commons aflprd time, 
hut refected by the lords, 

24. Landau surrendered *t> the imperial- 
ists, tftfe haung lost near 4000 men. 

.Dee, 11. Sir Roger L’Kstrange died, 
aged eighty-eight. 

1705, Jan. 3. The standards taken at 
Blenheim put up in Westminster-had, 

6. The lord-mayor and aldermen of 
London invited the ddke of Marlborough j 
to dine with them. 

Mar. 5. The parliament ift Ireland met, 
and after passing several hills, was pro- 
rogued 16th^f .June following for one year. 

The English parliament, alter settling 
Woodstock on the duke of Marlborough, 
prdVogued. 

15. An order of council, whereby the 
Dutch have liberty to trade with France, 
notwithstanding the war. 

Apr . 5. Parliament dissolved by pro- 
clamation. 

10. The queen and prince set out for New- 
market, and on the 16th were magnificently 
entertained at Trinity-college, in Cam- 
brfege. The queen knighted the famous 
Mr. Isaac N e wl on H mathemat teal profess i r. 

May 5. Leopold) emperor of Germany, 
dies, and is succeeded by his son Joseph, 
who inherited the fatter* s weakness and 
bigotry. 

1 July kS. The duke of Marlborough forced 
the French lines near Tiriemont, and would 
have assailed the enemy in their strong 
camp of Parke, hut the deputies of the 
States refused to allow the Dutch troops to 
join in the attack. 

Aug . 16. A sharp engagement between 
the imperialists and the French at Cusno 
in Italy, where several thousands were kill- 
ed on each side. Both parties claimed the 
victory, and sung To Dcum lor it. 

Sept. 1. A pamphlet, called “ The /*£- 
mortal of the Church of England." was 
presented at the Old Bailey, and ordered 
to be burnt by the hangman. 

3. The allies before Barcelona attacked 
the fort of Motttjuic, which surrendered to 
the etui of Peterborough on the 6th ; but 
the prince of Hesse was killed at the first 
attack. , 

Oct. 25. The new parliament met at | 


Westminster* Of 513 members* 457 were 
present at the choice of a speaker. The 
court declared for Mr. Smith, who had been 
chancellor of th yy cheqjW, and was a 
man of ability* The tones, in opposition, 
nominated Mr. Bp^nky, meidbeie|fbr the > 
university of Oxford. l)n thadi vision, Mr. 
Smifcflxamed it by 250 to 2ffiLvoIces ; so 
that it was evident the whipf predomi- 
nated 5 ; and having already a majority in 
the lords, the earl of Godolphin. who had 
hitherto affected neutrality, np declared 
in favour of the successful party. Both 
housesp-in their address^, concurred in the 
policy of the war, and expressed their de- 
termination to support, it till the crown of 
Spain was fixed in the house of Austria. 

The convocation met at the same time, 
but resuming with unabated animosity 
their old feuds, were indefinitely adjourned 
by the queen. 

Dec. 14. Both houses presented an ad- 
dress to the queen, with their resolutions. 
That the church of England was in a safe 
and nourishing condition ; and that who- 
ever goes about to insinuate that the church 
is in danger, is an enemy to the queen, the 
church, and the kingdom ; and desired 
her majesty to punish the authors of such 
rejiorts. 

30. Queen Catherine, dowager to Charles 
II. of England, and sister to the present 
king of Portugal, dies. 

1706. Jan. 4. The duke of Marlborough 
proposed a loan of 600,000/. for the em- 
peror, which was soon raised by subscrip 
tion. 

Mar. 19. Parliament prorogued. 

Mr. Stephens, rector of Sutton m Surrey, 
being carried before a secretary of state for 
reflecting on the duke of Afuriboiough’s 
conduct last campaign, begged pardou.ami 
| published a recantation, 
j It lieyig cus ton. ary on New YearVduy, 

| for those w ho pruetisvd in chancery, to pre- 
; sent the lord-chancellor with a New Year’s 
| gift, which amounted to 1500/. a year, the 
I lord-keeper Cowper refused accepting tin* 
same, it appearing too much like bribery. ^ 

Aprj The commissioners of the re- 
spective Kingdoms of Kuglan l and Scot- 
land having been again appointed, met the 
first time, in the Cockpit, tor treating of an 
union. They consisted of the principal 
ministers and officers of each kingdom, and 
certain preliminaries were agreed to, 
agreeably to which the negotiation was to be 
conducted ; namely, that all the proposals 
should be made in writing ; that every 
point when settled should he reduced to 
writing ; that uo point should be binding 
till all matters were so adjusted as to be fit 
to be laid before the queen and the two 
parliaments *, and that all the proceedings 
should be kept secret. 
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Prince Xipwis, at t#esse, and M. Bfntinck 
were slam, and colonel Bringfield had his 
head taken off with a cannon-ball while 
holding duke's stirrup, All the chief 
tovyus p/ the Netherlands surrendered after! 
this decisive victory, and acknowledged 
Charles III. for their sovereign. 

21. A proclamation for a thanksgiving 
for the victory at Kumillies, the reduction 
of the Spanish Netherlands, and the suc- 
cess of the allies in Catalonia. 

27, The Portuguese advancing towards 
Madrid, king Philip retired towards the 
French frontier. 

June 24. The marquis Das Minas and 
the earl of Galway took possession of Ma- 
drid, and on the 27th Charles III. was 
proclaimed in that city ; whereupon Toledo 
and several other towns made their sub- 


mission. 

29. The confederate generals at Madrid 
sent exprmL'n to t Charles III. to hasten 
his march to Iim capital, and join them with 
ail the forces he could assemble; hut Ar- 
ragon declaring for him, he marched to 
Saragossa, and trifled away so much time 
there, that king Philip drew an army toge- 
ther, superior to that of the allies. 

July b. Prince Kugene passed the Adige, 
in order to relieve Turin. 

22. The articles of union between Eng- 
land and Scotland were signed by the com- 
iluimoiutn cd both kingdoms, and the uext 
day presented to the queen. 

Jug, 5. Kmg Philip’s troops took pos- 
session of Madrid again ; and Toledo, Sa- 
lamanca, and the other towns in Castile 
declared for him. 


duka I tar tents, baggage, amflromtion, and 
6vic*«jAj ^ lon «W to tbe Fretich assay, 

marshal f The allies lost 3009 men, 

" 24. Peace conduced between the kings 
of Sweden a|ff Poland, whereby Augus- 
tus stipulated fe to renounce the crown of Po- 
land. * * * 

Oct . 13. The parliament of Scotland was 
convened for the last £ime, the duke of 
Queensberry opening the session, as high- 
commissioner, with unusual magnificence, 
21 . The elector of Bavaria sent a letter 
to the duke of Marlborough, and another to 
the States-general, proposing a treaty of 
peace bfctl/een the confederates and France; 
but the allies refused to treat unless the 
French king offered satisfactory prelimi- 
naries to be the foundation of a trFnfy. 

The earl of Suuderiand, who had married 
the second daughter of the duke of Marl- 
borough, was made seeietary of state in 
the room of sir Charles Hodges, Notwith- 
standing this promotion, the power of the 
Marlborough iaimiy was gradually being 
undermined Jjv the introduction of Mrs* 
Mush am at court, and who, though intro- 
duced by the duchess, was in a fair way bf 
supplanting her in the estimation of the 
queen. By means of Mrs. Mash am, secre- 
tary TTarley obtained private audiences of 
flu\queen, of which he availed himself, to 
lepresent the political thraldom in wiugh 
her majesty was kept by the Mar) boroughs, 
and that the war was unnecessarily pro- 
tracted, for the profit of the duke, but tp 
tlic great detriment of the nation. THe 
queen/ who was jealous of her authority} 
and secretly disliked the politics of the '' 
whigs, lent a favourable ear to these repre- 
sentations. * 

Ar. 3. Don Pedro, king of Portugal 
died in the 58th year of his age, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Don Juan IV. 

The parliament of Scotland met, and 
next day agreed to a vote of thanks to 
Marlborough, * * 

7. Both houses of convocation addressed 


Sept. 5. Charles XII. of Sweden invaded 
Saxony ; where all the great towns submit- 
ted to him except Dresden. His army lived 
there a whole year at discretion,- draining 
the electorate of all its Ueasure and re- 
sources, 

7. The duko of Savoy and prince Kugene 
attacked the French in their mtrenchments 
before Turin, and obtained a complete 
victory. The duko of Savoy entered in 
triumph the same day into his capital, 
which was reduced to the greatest extremi- 
ty, having endured a four months’ siege. 
Iu this engagement the duke oi Orleans 
aud marshal Marvin were wounded, the 
marshal mortally, and near 5000 of the 
French killed. The allies took 250 pieces 
of cannon, 108 mortars, 7000 prisoners, and 


her majesty, aud congratulated her on die 
wonderful successes of this year's campaign. 

19. The colours and standards taken at 
Ramillies were put up in Guildhall, by or- 
der of her majesty ; and the same day the 
dukes of Marlborough, Ormond, &c., were 
entertained in the city. 

2*1. Several tumults happened in Edin- 
burgh, and other places, on the signing of 
4he articles of the qyon. 

1707. Jan, 8. The commons addressed 
her majesty, that she would at her own ex- 
pense erect Blenheim-house as a monu- 
ment of the glorious actions of the duke of 
Marlborough ; and they would make some 
provision for tlio more honourable support 
of his dignity in his posterity ; whereupon 
her majesty desired that a pension of 
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* Mar* 6. Uni oh with Scotj and. — T he 
tail, for ratifying 4fae articles of union, re- 
ceived the royal assent. The debates on 
this important mtasure were inconsidera- 
ble, and the chid objection urged was, m a 
protest from some lords, to the effect that 
the method of electing peers totfit m the 
house of lords was so gieat a constitutional 

^ change that it might he dangerous The 
artichjgot union wore twenty hve, and the 
substance of the most umndt table as fol- 
lows:— 

1. That on the 1st of May, 1707, and 
for ever after, the kingdoms ot England 
and Scotland shall he united into one king- 
dom, by the name of Grunt Britain. 

2. The succession to the monarchy of 
Great Butain shall be the same as was be- 
fore settled with regard to that of England 

3 The Uq^ted Kingdom shall be repre- 
sented by one parliament. 

4 There shall be a communication of 
all rights and privileges between the sub- 
jects of both kingdoms, except where it is 
Otherwise agreed 

I * W hen England raises 2,000,000/- .by 

* a land-tax, Scotland shall raise 48,000/ 

^ _ 16, 17 The standards of the coin, of 
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> weights, and of measu es, shall be reduced 
those of England, throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

18 The laws relating to trade, customs 
an^l the excise, shall be the same in Scot 
land as m England? but all the othtr law * 
of Scotland shall remaui in lone, though 
alterable by the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain - yet with this proftoO, that laws u,- 
latiig to public polity art alterable at the 
• discretion of the parliament laws « Idling 
to private rights are not to be alttrtd but 
tor the evident utility of the people of Scot, 
land 

22- Sixteen peers are to be chosen io re- 
present the peerage of Scotland m paiha 
inent, and f irty-fivt members to sit in the 
house of commons. 

23. The sixteen peers of Scotland shall 
have all privileges of parliament, and all 
peers of Scotland shall be puis of Great 
Britain, and rank ^ext after those ot 
the same degree at the time of thi 
union, and shall have all privileges of peers, 
except sitting in the house ot lords, and 
voting on the trial of a peer 

the respective churches of England and 
Scotland were confirmed m their rights and 
privileges as fundamental condit'on* of tin 
fimon* 
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for a copy of veil 

try Pai son’s Advi# to vr , 

and a litter he wrote to«lr.secr#WHar. 
lev William Stephens, rector of Sutton, 
in Surrev , underwent the &&np) sjiftence, as 
author of a pamphlet, called to 

the Antl^pr of the Memorial of the Chu^h 
of England.’' Edward W#d was fined and 
set in the pillory for having written a bur- 
lesque poem on the times, under the title 
of ** Hudibras Revived and the same pu- 
nishment was inflicted on William Elites, 
author of a performance, intituled, u The 
Case of the Church of England*! Memorial 
Fairly Stated*’ 

April 14. Battle of Almanza, in which 
the French and Spaniards, commanded by 
the duke of Berwick, dtfeated the Portu- 
guese, English, and Butch, commanded 4>y 
the marquis Das Minas and the earl of 
Galway The vanquished lost 1 4 000 men, 
exclusive ot 800 officers, with all their ar- 
tillery , standards, and ammunition This 
dis ister was ascribed to the cowardice of 
the Poituguese, who fled at the first onset. 

21 Parliament prorogued to the 30th 
instant, the queen first informing both 
houses she intended the present membtre 
of the parliament of England should be 
mimbeis of tht respective houses of the 
first pail lament of Great Britain, on the 
pait ut England. 

29. \ proclamation, declaring that the 

members of tht present parliament of h ng- 
land should be members of the first parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, oil the part of Eng- 
land 

JO The duke of Marlborough had an 
interview with C hanes XII of Sweden, m 
Sixony. The duke, whose abilities were 
equally adapted to the cabinet and the 
fit Ul, had been sent on this mission to 
sound the views of this warlike prince as 
to the grand alliance. Marlborough soon 
discovered that Charles was mote in- 
fluenced by his passions than jKilaj, and 
returned with the favourable intelligence 
th it his resentment was chiefly directed 
against France and the csir of Muscovy. 

May 1. Ihe union with Scotland took 
(fleet, and tieiug the day appointed for 
a thanksgiving for the same, the queen 
wr nt to M Paul’s in great state, the bishop 
of Oxford preaching before her 

4 Cowper, the eminent whig lawyer, 
made lord-chancellor. 

20. Duke of Montrose, earl of Seafleld, 
eail of Mar and earl of Loudon* (Scotch 
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;eir intrenchmems on 
th$t riverjWheeeby they opened themselves 
apassageSlIeegU Provence to Toulon. 

%I. Chiles III. proclaimed in Naples. 

28. A proclamation, declaring what en- 
signs anti colours should be worn by mer- 
chant-ships. 

Auq. 21. The duke of Savoy finding the 
taking of Toulon impracticable, the French 
having assembled an array of 10,000 men 
within the lines that defended the place, 
he caused the town to lie bombarded, and 
this day retired from before it, re passing 
the Var the 1st of September, and the Col 
de Tends the 4th. without being attacked 
by t>ho French in his retreat. 

The conduct of the allies this campaign 
lost them almost all the advantages they 
had gained by a long series of triumphs : 
10,000 rt»en were employed in the project 
of besieging Toulon and 15,000 more were 
detached to N.q les, while Spain was left 
In the mercy oi * he duke of Berwick and 
king Philip. Marlborough had opposed to 
him in Flanders the duke of Vendome, 
who fully maintained the reputation he had 
acquired in Italy. The Frenchman chose 
his posts with so much judgment that Marl- 
borough could not, without rashness, ven- 
ture to attack him ; so that the campaign 
ended without a siege, or even any attempt 
by way of diversion, to assist the allies in 
their attack on Toulon. 

Srpf. 29. A treaty was signed, 1 vet ween 
the emperor ami the king of Sweden, at 
Leipsic, under the guarantee oT queen 
Anne and the ± ^tes-general. 

Oct. 8. Marlborough left the army, 
which soon after went into winter-quarters. 

9. An English fleet of merchantmen 
and transports, bound fn** Lisbon, were at- 
tacked by the Brest and Dunkirk squadrons 
off the Lizard ; and three men-of-war, pait 
of the English convoy, with several mer- 
chant-ships, were taken: the Devonshire 
maii-^f-war was blown up; the Royal Oak 
was boarded by the French, but cleared her 
decks, and got safe to Ireland. 

22. Admiral Shovel, returning home 
with the confederate fleet from the Medi- 
terranean, was lost, together with three of 
Ins ships, on the rocks of Scilly. The ad- 
miral was much respected ; and his body 
being washed ashore, he was interred with 
distinguished honour in Westmiugter- 
abbey. 


. Ihfirtt 

an^chooaeUk Smith snSi^, 
of * Mr, 3W#|ofl?rus|iaVS declined 
sovereign ofjjfeuffehattei, #hich h^bken 
1 long contenaENrfor by thirteen competitors 
who had engaged most of the princes 0 f 
Europe in the dispute. * 

16. Royal Navy.— Statement of the 
amount of the naval fomlfr likely to l>e fit 
for service in tllb ensuing year, inclusive of 
ships and vessels budding or, repairing : — 


Rates, 

No. 

Men. 

Guns. 

First a 

4 

3,190 

410 

Second. 

5 

3,400 

480 

Third . 

38 

17,330 

2762 

Fourth . 

61 

18,200 


Fifth . 

39 

6,260 

1398 

Sixth . 

29 

3,100 

664 

Fi re-ships • 

6 

270 

43 

Bomb-vessels 

7 

205 

2« 

Yachts. . 

1C 

304 

84 

Advice-boats* 

3 

40 

10 

Brigantines • 

3 

• 135 

30 

Sloops • * . 

7 

445 

62 

Store-ships • 

2 

115 

32 , 

Hulks.. 

0 

% 

0 

IloyB . 

0 

• 0 

0 ’ 

Total . 212 

52,994 

0424 


18. Elias Marion, John Aude, and m . 

chid os Incio, Irench refugees, pretending s 
to be prophets, were convicted as impostors 
and distuihers of the public pence. Theyw 
had given some trouble to the authorities, „ 
had assemblies in Soho, under the counte- 
nance of sir Richard Bulkeley and John 
Lacy, and published predictions in an un- 
intelligible jargon. They were sentenced 
to pay a tine of 20 mafks each, and stand 
tw ice on a scaffold, with papers on their 
breasts denoting # tb^ir offence ; a sentence 
which was executed at Cliaring-cross and 
the Royal-exchange. # 

19. Great debates in parliament about 
the mismanagement of the last campaign, 
and the deficiencies of troops at the battle 
of Almanza. 

27. As also concerning the losses the 
merchants had sustained for want of suffi- 
cient convoys. 

The commons resolved to raise this year, 
for the service of the war, nearly the sum 
of six millions. 

The convocation sat at the same time as 
tffe parliament, and w (ktld have opposed the 
union, hut were prevented. 

Mr, Asgill, a member of the commons, 
expelled for publishing a book, endeavour- 
ing to show that a man might be translated 
to eternal life, without passing through 
death, and his book was burnt by the 
hangman. 

Dt e. 19, Upon the debates in the lords 
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au B^am Qimmmm- * * 

concerning the**ffbirs eCJtoain, lord Peter- soned in Edinbur^h-CMtlo* m brought up 
borough’^cenduct was highly applauded. , to London, , . j 

&3. Both' Kooees addressed her majesty, 22. A proclamation for^prehending 
And offered it a* their unanimous opinion, James Ogilvy, aml^thertS the Pretender's" 
that no ptace could be honourable or safe, adherents. ‘‘ ** 

tlC Spwflr the West Indies, or any part of Apr. 1. Fwliafceut prorog^d^and on 
the Spanish monkrchyVere suffered to re- thfc 15th instant dissolved by proclamation. 
Win under the, power of the house of A remarkable dibate tools place during 
Bourbon ; buf Desired that her majesty the late session relative to Scotland. Not- 
would make the most prising instances withstanding the union of the legislatures, 
with the emperor and the allies, to second it was a doubt whether a distinct executive 
her majesty's vigorous efforts in the prose- government should not be, maintained in 
cutiou of the war. that kingdom. But the commons were mi~ 

3L William Gregg, a clerk i^I^r. secre- termined against it, and a bill was lotto* 
tary Harley’s office, was committed for duced, providing that there should be only 
» corres} ion ding with France. He wa* tried one privy council in the United Kingdom, 
at t&t&*id Hailey the l*Jth of January, and The court exerted all its influence against 
condemned for high-treason. Some thought this bill, and it only passed the lords by 
Mr. Harley was implicated, but he aecpiit- 50 to 45. Sir Patrick Johnson presented 
ted him at his execution at Tyburn, which sir George Byng with the freedom of the 
Was on the 28th of April. Two others, city of Edinburgh in a gold box, with an 
Valiere and Bara, were committed at this inscription, reciting the glorious occasion 
time for communicating to the enemy the of their conferring it on him. 
stations of the British cruisers, the strength 26. A proclamation for electing the six- 

of convoys, and time of sudiffjg of our iner. teen peers of Scotland to sit in the pa$Ua- 
chant-ships. t ment of Great Britain. 

1708. Feb. 11. Lords Godolphin and 31. The duke of Marlborough went over 
* Marlborough having become jealous of the to the Hague, uud was met by prince Ku- 
growing influence of Mrs. Mash am and gene and the deputies of the States. A 
M* Harley, the queen was compelled to long conference ensued on the plan of the 
assent to Mr. Harley’s dismissal. He was next campaign. 

Succeeded by Mr. Boyle, the chancellor ot May 15. Lord Grifliu attaiuted of higli- 
$ the exchequer, who was succeeded by Mr. treason. He was after wai da reprieved, and 
Smith, the speaker. St. John, secretary at died in the Tower. 

frar, and sir S. Harcourt, attorney- general, 20. A proclamation for distributing tin? 
resigned their places, the former ot which prize and bounty-money the seamen weie 
was given to Mr. Hubert Walpole, now dis- entitled to, in certain proportions, 
tingui&hcd by his business and parliament- 28. Commodore Wager, with a squadron 
ary talents. of four English men-of-war, engaged seven- 

* 27. The government having had inteia- teen Spanish galleons near CarihageiM, m 
gence of an extraordinary armament m the W'est Indies. The Spanish admiral, 
Dunkirk, and looking upon it to be designed reckoned to be worth 30 millions of pieces 
against Great Britain, & fleet was manned of eight, was blown up, and the rear-admiral 
out, under the command of sir George taken. Commodore Wagers share of this 
t Byng, who this day came before Dunkirk, prize amounted to 1 (>0,000/. ; and upon his 
Mar. 6. Sir George liyng having been return home he was made rear-admiral, 
driven from Ins station before Dunkirk into June 30. The affair of the ninth electorate 
the Downs by stress of weather, the French adjusted, and the three colleges of the e in- 
flect, commanded by M. Forbtn, with the p ire resolved to admit the sector of llano- 
Pretender, who hail assumed the name of ver to <ut aud vote in the electoral college, 
the Chevalier de St.. George, and twelve bat- which had been opposed for 10 years, 
talions of land-forces, set sail ; but were July 5. The French surprised the city 
detained at Newport - Pitts by contrary of Ghent, there being no other garrison in 
winds till the 8th, when they set sail again the place but the burghers ; aud on the 
for Edinburgh. (5th they surprised Bruges. 

12. Sir George Byng arrived at Ed in- 1 1 . Battus oy Oudknaude. — The dukes 
burgh Frith, and mm day took one of tfte of Burgundy and Berry, and the chevalier 
enemy's men-of-war, on board of which de St, George having taken the field with 
was ford Griffin, lord Clermont, and his the duke of Vendomo, and laid siege to 
brother* Mr. Middleton, the marquis De Oudenarde, were attacked near that place 
Levi, and several other French and Irish by the duke of Marlborough and prince 
officers, with five companies of French sol- Eugene, defeated, and forced to retire 
dim. All the noblemen and persons of to Ghent. It had been the intention of 
distinction in Scotland, supposed to be Vendbme to attack the allies when they 
disaffected to the government, were impn- were divided in passing the Scheldt* but 
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lie wav mauled by the j^mmiplion of the attacked near Wjnnendale, by 24,000 raea, 
duke of Burgundy. -The skill and bravery commanded by the count do la Moths; 
with which Eugene and Marlborough led but the French were, defeated, and the con- 
on the troops Incited general admiration, voy arrived safe at Lisle on the 30th. 
The French lost about 14,000 men and Major-general Webb gained great honour 
100 standards, and weft only saved from by this victory, %e enemy being nearly 
entire destruction by the masterly style in treble his number, Itnd possessed of a train 
irhich Vendhme directed the retreat. The of artillery, which he wanted. The same 
allies lest about 2M0 ntfm. day the French threw 1 great supply of 

15. Marlborough levelled the French powder into lisle, having detached 2000 
lines between IT pres and the Lvs, and put horse for that purpose, with every man a 

r is an# Picardy under contribution. At bag of powder behind him. They passed 
same time the French laid Dutch the lines »of the allies, pretending to he 
Flanders under contribution. friends* above 1400 of them got into 

27. The Muscovite ambassador having the town. 

'had his audience of leave, was arrested in 30, Prince Eugene being recovered of 
the open street, for debt, by Mr. Morton, a his wound, again took the com&3hd of 
laceman in Covent-garden, and some others the siege of Lisle. 

of his creditors, and compelled to put in Oct . 23. The town of Lisle surrendered, 

bail to the action, which was but for 50/. and the garrison retired into the castle, 
The Imperial, Prussian, and other mini*- except the horse, which were allowed to 
ters, demanded satisfaction for the affront march away. The allies acknowledged 
put upon a public minister, which occa- they had 12,000 men killed and wounded 
sinned a law, the next seSkion of parliu- in taking the town only, 
ment, for the protection of ambassadors. 23. Princ*George of Denmark died of 
Aug, 13. Prince Eugene sat down be- asthma, at Kensington, and was privately 
fore Lisle, thr capital of French Flanders, interred in Westminster. # HI was in bis 
while the duke of Marlborough, with the fifty-fifth year, and had been twenty-five 
grand army, covered the siege. The gar- years married to the queen. His mildness 
ristrn consisted of twenty-one battalions, of tamper, want of ability, and unaspiring 
commanded by marshal Boufflers. Ven- disposition, seem to have fitted him for the 
dome was indefatigable in his contrivances deheutc position in which he was placed^ „ 
to interrupt this siege, particularly in cut- Nuv. 18. The parliament of Britain met, 
ting off the convoys, of which the allies beiug the first, new parliament after the 
soon stood in need. By throwing up en- union ; sir Richard Onslow chosen speaks, 
ireuchraeiits 70 mites in length, he secured Owing to the death of prince George, the 
all the passes of the Scheldt. session was opened by commission. The 

There was such a prodigious fall of flies whig* having a decided majority, the de- 
in London about the middle of this month bates of the session were uninteresting, 
that in the streets the people’s feet made Addresses of condolence were privately 
as deep an impression upon them as upon presented to the queen from both houses, 
thick snow. Vast quantities were swept and expressive of their determination to 
into the kennel, but it does not appear any support the war. * The convocation met 
distemper arose from their corruption. contemporaneously with parliament, but 

IS. A proclamation for encouraging the was not suffered to sit a single day, Writs 1 
design of erecuug schools in the high- of prorogation were successively Issued to 
lands of Scotland, for propagating religion, the end of the session, to interrupt its sit- 
Sept, 7. The allies attacked the counter- tings ; by which means a stop was put to 
scarp of Lisle, and took it. but with the much factious clamour and nonsense, 
loss of 2000 men, and 16 of the engineers. 25. Earl of Pembroke appointed lord- 
20. A proclamation against unlawful high-admiral of England ; lord Wharton, 
intruders into churches and parsonage- lord-lieutenant of Ireland; lord Kmneis. 
houses in Scotland. Another for putting president of the council. The celebrated Mr. 
the laws in execution against popery in Addison appointed Wharton’s secretaiy, 
Scotland. Dec. 3, Lords Iladdo and Johnston 

21. At another single attack of Lisle, hping returned the representatives of two 
the allies acknowledged they lost above Scotch counties, it was resolved in parlia- 
1000 men, and prince Eugene was wound- meat that the eldest sons of the Scotch 
ed by a musket-ball that grazed his skull, peers are ineligible to sit in the commons 
and being confined to his bed, the duke of as representatives of Scotland. This rcso- 
Murlborough took upon him the direction lutiou was founded on an act of the Scotch 
of the siege. parliament, confirmed by the union, and 

28. A convoy of 800 waggons, marching does not apply to England- 
from Osti'ud to tho allied camp, under 0. The citadel of Lisle surrendered to 
the command of major-general Webb, was the allies, and the 11th iustout the gam- 
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ton niched out, being allowed their small 
arms* baggage mid twelve pieces of can- 
non. They were conducted to Douay. 

' 30. Ghent surrendered after twelve 
nsjte, to the duke of Marlborough ; 
mod the French having abandoned Bruges, 
Pi&asaodael and Beffihgen, two or three 
days alter, without waiting to be attacked, 
the duke sent detachments to take posses- 
sion of those places. Marlborough was for- 
ItinaCe in the sudden reduction of Ghent ; 
for the articles were scarcely signed, when 
the, severest frost set in that had been 
known for many years. The vfor horses’ 
hoofs froze to the ground, and the army 
must have perished, if the town had held 
out x/HHk longer. 

A proclamation for a thanksgiving for 
the successes of the campaign. 

1709. Jan . 11. George Brudenel, earl of 
Cardigan, renounced the Roman-catholic 
religion, and qualified himself to sit in the 
house of peers. «- 4 

12. The commons resolved, that a pam- 
. phlet, proposing the taking^ff the sacra- 
mental test, was a scandalous and seditious 
libel, and ordered it to be burnt by the 
hands of the hangman. 

28. Both houses addressed her majesty 
to Many again. The queen made answer 
to the petition, That the provision she had 
made for the protestant succession would 
always be a proof of her hearty concern for 
the happiness of the nation ; but that the 
subject of their address was of such a na- 
ture, that she was persuaded they did not 
expect a particular answer. 

Feb, 3. A third secretary of state ap- 
pointed ; namely, for North Britain. 

The Bank of England offered to circu- 
late 2,500,000/. in Exchequer-bills, on con- 
dition the term of their incorporation should 
be prolonged 21 years f»on> 1711, and their 
stock of 2,201,171/. doubled by a new sub- 
scription ; which being accepted, and books 
opened, the whole subscription required 
was filled in four hours’ time. 

18. Sir Edward Seymour died. He had 
sat in all the parliaments since the" year 
1661 ; been several times speaker of the 
commons ; a privy-counsellor ,* comptroller 
of her majesty’s household, &c. 

The French king was so humiliated by 
Bis reverses, that he sent the president 
Kouille to Holland to settle preliminaries, 
But the States would enter mto no arrange- 
ments without the jJftvity of England and 
Austria. 

Mar, U Marlborough arriving in Eng- 
land, received the thanks of the house of 
lords ; and believing be bad brought over 
proposals of peace with him, both houses 
addrefied the queen the 3rd instant, Hint 
the French king aright be obliged to own 
her majesty’s title, and the protestant sue- 


I cession j and that the allies might be gua- 
rantees of the same : that the Pretender 
might be removed out of the French do- 
minions; and the fortifications and har- 
bour of Dunkirk he demolished on the con- 
clusion of a peace: 

3. A proclamation for keeping the cir- 
cuit-courts in Scotland. 

April 21. Parliament was prorogued. 
Supplies voted this session, 6,457,850/. 

Trials for Treasok. — A law passed this 
session for the regulation of trials for high- 
treason in Scotland. By one clause torture is 
abolished, and the forms of procedure more 
nearly assimilated to the milder practice of 
the English courts. But as a drawback on 
these ameliorations, the pains and for- 
feitures of the English law were extended to 
Scotland. This was vehemently opposed by 
the Scotch members, who declared it incom- 
patible with the perpetual entails of the 
greater part of Scotch landed estates. After 
much debate, a clause was carried in the com- 
mons, that no estate in land should be forfeit- 
ed upon a judgment of high-treason. This 
clause could only be carried in the lords 
with a proviso moved by lord Somers, 
“ That it should not take place till after the 
death of the Pretender.” 

22. Mr. Steele publishes the first num- 
ber of “ The Tatier.” Though crude in its 
plan, and containing some of the ordinary 
information of a newspaper, it was the 
foundation of that popular mode of instruc- 
tion, by periodical essays, which gave a 
distinctive tone to British manners and 
sentiment. 

28. An order of council, for the stopping 
all neutral ships going to France with corn 
during the great dearth in that kingdom. 

A proclamation, prohibiting all plays, 
gaming-booths, and music-booths, at May- 
fair, in the parish of St. Martin-iu-the- 
fields. t 

The duke of Marlborough and lord 
Townshend appointed plenipotentiaries to 
treat of a jieace at the Hague. 31. de 
Torcy was appointed on the part of France, 
and prince Eugene, assisted by count Ziu- 
zendori, on the part of Austria. 

May 7, The Spaniards, under (he com- 
mand of the marquis de Bay, obtained a 
victory over the Portuguese, and their al- 
lies, on the banks of the river Cava. Bri- 
gadier Pierce of the English, and his whole 
brigade, were made prisoners ; as also ma- 
jor-general Sankey, and the earl of Bar- 
rymore. 

21. James Abercromby, esq., of Edin- 
burgh, a captain in the Coldstream regi- 
ment of guards, created a baronet, 

28, The substance of the terms proposed 
by the allies to France were, That she should 
acknowledge Charles III. king of Spain, 
and lead her assistance, if necessary, to com- 
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pel Philip, ike rive) candidate for ike 
throne, to withdraw from the Peninsula in 
two months $ that she should put Stras* 
birg, Brisac, &c n into the emperor’s 
hands; that she should acknowledge the 
queen of Great Britain, and the protestant 
succession, expel the Pretender, and de- 
molish Dunkirk j and that she should re- 
linquish to the Dutch, Namur, Mods, Char- 
leroy, Luxemburg, Fumes, Menio, Lisle, 
Ypres, Douay, Tournay, Conde, and Mau- 
beuge, in the Netherlands. Other articles 
there were, to the number of forty. But 
Louis XIV. refused to subscribe to such 
humiliating conditions, which it it supposed 
the allies were induced to offer him at the 
instance of Marlborough and Eugene, 
who secretly desired a continuance of hos- 
tilities. The French king, in a circular to 
the bishops, appealed to his subjects, who, 
though grievously impoverished by the 
war, sympathised with their humbled so- 
vereign. In England both the whig minis- 
try and the war began to be unpopular 
from this time. An opinion prevailed that 
the aggrandisement of Austria might be 
as dangerous U the peace of Europe as of 
France. 

June 9. Rouille, the French minister at 
the Hague, returned to France. 

About the beginning of this month, six 
or seven thousand Palatines were brought 
into England, recommended as great ob- 
jects of charity. They proved idle and use- 
less ; and having been subsisted at the public 
expense about three months, some of them 
were sent back to Holland, and the rest to 
Ireland and the plantations in America. 

16. An order of council, for a brief for 
the Palatines. 

18. Marlborough and prince Eugene as- 
sembled the confederate troops near Lisle. 

The pope acknowledged Charles HI. for 
king of Spain. * 

27. The allies invested Tournay. 

The king of Sweden being advanced too 
for into the territories of the czar of Mus- 
covy, was defeated at Poltava, and his 
whole army destroyed, or taken prisoners, 
except 300 horse, with which the king 
escaped over the Boristhencs, and retired 
into the Turkish dominions. 

28. The duke of Savoy forced the 
French lines at Feasons. 

July 30. Tournay surrendered. 

Aug. 1. King Augustus, marching into 
Poland, to recover the throne he had abdi- 
cated, published a manifesto, with the rea- 
sons for his returning thither. 

Sept. 11. The battle of Mai.vi.aquiet, 
near Mons, was fought ; the allies being 
commanded by priuce Eugeue and the 
duke of Marlborough ; the French, by the 
marshals Villare and Bonders, Each army 
consisted of about 120,000 men. The 


French had posted themselves most ad- 
vantageously in the woods of L* j£ e rte 
and Tameres, defended by triple \ {Qe ^ Q f 
entrenchments. After an obstinate, f} e rce*< 
and bloody engagement, their lines wire 
forced with th# loss of 20,000 men, and 
the enemy retired in good order, having 
lost about half that number ; nor were the 
allies in a condition to pursue them far. 
Marshal ViUaA being wounded in the ac- 
tion, BoufHers took upon him the command 
of the French army. The allies reaped no 
equivalent advantage to compensate them 
for the j immense loss they suffered in this 
rash and desperate conflict. 

Oct. 21. Mods surrendered to the allies. 

24. A proclamation against foifev&lling 
of corn, it being about this time at an ex- 
cessively high price, -r /* ? 

Nov. 5. Saciicvkhsi.’s Skh mons. — H enry 
Sacheverel, rector of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, a clergyman of the high church 
party, preaching at Sts Paul's cathedral, 
before the corporation, upon the words of 
St. Paul, — “r*eril8 from false brethren,” 
— indulged in a virulent attack on ministers* 
and their measures. Divgrs 3f the bishops 
were > reviled as w perfidious prelates and 
false sons of the church/’ oa account of 
their approval of the toleration of the tiia- 
seniera. He affirmed the u church was in 
danger, 5 * inculcated the doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience and non-resistance, and ex- 
horted the people to *‘ put on the whole 
armour of God.” This sermon was printed 
at the request of the lord-mayor, was praised 
by the tones and Jacobites, and circulated 
by them through the kingdom. Sacheverel 
had been chamber-fellow with Addison, the 
celebrated essayist, at ^Jx ford. As a mi- 
nister he was a man of narrow intellect and 
over-heated imagination. Had not the 
violence of faction,* by an injudicious perse- 
cution, lifted him into importance, neither 
he nor his doctrines would scarcely have * 
been heard of beyond his own parish. 

23. William Bentiuck, earl of Portland, 
king William's great favourite, died. Ho 
had, by his master’s generosity, acquired a 
fortune equal to any nobleman in Eng- 
land. 

Negotiations for peace were resumed 
during winter ; but the French king object- 
ing to the 37 th article of the former pre- 
liminaries, that it was impossible for him 

execute it, and deeper up the dominions 
of Spain in so short a time as was thereby 
limited, the Dutch broke off' the treaty, 
in which the British ministers concurred, 
and preparations were made for the next 
campaign. The war became every day 
more unpopular in England ; and^it Was 
charged on ministers that it was mainly 
continued to gratify ibe ambition and pri- 
vate interests of Marlborough. 
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& cg 9 13* $te commons resolved, that 
«he •ermopi j^Mdsed by Dr, Sacheverel at 
* the assize* at Derby, the 15 th of August 
last, and the sHinon preached by him at 
SnTa»ifi*g, the 5th of Nojjpiber, were ma- 
licious, scandalous, and seditious libels, 
tftghly rejecting upon her majesty and hit 
government, the Isle happy Revolution, and 
the Protestant succession. £ 

14. The doctor being brought before the 
house, acknowledged the sermon to be his, 
and that he was encouraged by the lord- 
mayor to print that of the 5th of Novem- 
ber; but the lord-mayor denied that he 
encouiaged the printing of it* 

Sacheverel impeached at the bar 
of the lords, of high crimes and misde- 
meanors. 

25. A severe frost set in. It lasted with 
little intermission three months. The 
Thames was frozen over, booths were built 
upon it, and there were aU manner of diver- 
sions upon the ice.‘ 

1710. Jan . 2. The French king made 
new overtures of peace, offering to consent 
to all the prejjminary articles except the as- 
sisting in dethroning his grandson ; but 
they were rejected. 

Tfie commons addressed her majesty to 
bestow some benefice of the church upon 
Mr. Hoadley, who had so strenuously justi- 
fied the principles on which the nation pro- 
ceeded to the Revolution. 

13. Articles of impeachment weie car- 
ried up to the lords against Sacheverel. lie 
petitioned to bo admitted to bail, but was 
refused. 

New seals for the court of King's-bench 
and Common -pleas were made. 

Feb. 27. The tria& of Dr. Sacheverel be- 
fore the house of peers began in West- 
minster-}) all. Among th$ managers for the 
commons were the principal ministers and 
law officers of the crown, and the recorder 
c uf Lpndoh. Sacheverel had sir Simon Ilar- 
cmirt and four other able counsel. The ey es 
of the whole kingdom were turned upon 
the issue of this extraordinary prosecution. 
It lasted three weeks, during which time 
all other business was suspended, and the 
queen herself attended every day as a pri- 
vate spectator. A vast multitude attended 
I>r. Sacheverel every day to and from West- 
minster-hall, striving to kiss his hand, and 
praying for his deliverance, as if he had 
been a martyr and confess or. The queen*# 
sedan Was beset by the populace, exclaim- 
ing ft God bless your majesty and the 
church; we hope your majesty is for Dr. 
Sacheverel.’* They compelled all persons 
to lift their hats to the doctor, as ho passed 
in hie coach to the Temple, where he 
lodged, and among others, some members 
of parliament 

Mur. X. The mob that attended Dr, 

c 


Sacheverel to M# trial attacked Mr* Bur* 

S ^ss’s nSeettnp-houte, and having pulled 
own the {idlpit and pews, made a bonfire 
of theb& i m IfincofnVinn-fielda. They 
pulled down the houses of eminent dis- 
neuters, and threatened the Bank ; so that 
the directors were obliged to send to 
Whitehall for assistance. 

2. A proclamation offering a reward of 
1004 for apprehending any of the rioters 
that demolished the meeting-houses and 
insulted the members during Dr. Sacheve- 
rePs trial. 

5. Sir John ’Holt died ; he had been 
lord -chief-justice of the King's-bench twen- 
ty years. 

7. The managers having been heard to 
make good their charge against Dr. Sache- 
verel, and his counsel having been heard in 
his defence, the doctor was permitted to 
speak for himself. 

9, 10. The managers replied to the doc- 
tor’s defence ; after which, it was pro- 
pounded by lord Nottingham, Whether 
the words supposed to be criminal ought 
not to be specified in an impeachment for 
high crimes and misdemeanors, a» they 
were m indictments and informations P 
The peers resolved in the negative. 

12. A proclamation for postponing the 
Lent assizes on account of the judges being 
detained at Dr. SacheverePs trial. 

13. An order of council for prosecuting 
certain persons who discountenanced the 
raising recruits for her majesty’s service. 

20. The lords, by 69 to 59, declare I)r. 
Sacheverel guilty. 

23. The commons went up to the lords, 
and demanded judgment against Dr. Sa- 
cheverel ; and the doctor being hi ought to 
the lords’ bar, and made to kneel, the lord- 
chancellor pronounced sentence, That he 
should forbear to pi u ach during the term 
of three 'years ; that his tWo printed ser- 
mons, referred to in the impeachment, 
should be burnt before the Royal-exchange, 
bn the 27th instant, by the hangman, in 
the preserce of the lonl-mayor and sheriffs. 

Two months after, Dr. Sacheverel hav- 
ing been presented to a living in North 
Wales, made a sort of triumphal tour to 
the principality, in all the pomp and mag- 
nificence of a sovereign. He was sump- 
tuously entertained by the university of Ox- 
ford, and different tory lords showed him 
| the most idolatrous respect, as the suffering 
champion of their party. He was received 
in several towns by the magistrates of the 
corporation in their formalities, and often 
attended by a body of 1990 horse. At 
Bridge north, ho was met by Mr. Gres well, 
at the head of 4009 horse, and the like 
number of persons on foot, wearing white 
knots edged with gold, and three leaves of 
gilt laurel in their hats, The hedges were 
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fbf two miles dressed wft!i S^aadf^dcw- lige-green, Dublin, being dlfaced, a pro-; * 
em,.«nd Used with people-; k#lS& issued, oJ&nag a reward of* 

pleS covered with sfmnM^lni jsohrak W tf discover the person who defaced 
Nothing was heard btttfll ify» ^The 1 it; SP two students of Dublin- college 
church and Dr, SaShfevereL” After the being convicted Wthe fact, were sentenced 
expiration Of the period of his suspension, ttypay a ^ ne of 1004 each, and to be im~ 
he was presented to the living of St. pMohed for six month*! and were expel- 
Andrew's, Holbom, Of the first sermon led the college. # 

he preached 40,000 copies were sold. After 26. Douay senders !o the allies, after 
this, we no more of him, except his they had lost 8000 men before it* 
quarrels With his parishioners. He died in July 20. The French and the Dutch 
1724 , . ministers break off the treaty at Gertruden- 

24. It was ordered by the house of lords burg. TJi^y had agreed on all thepreli- 
that the Oxford decrees, lately published minaries, when the Dutch insisted that the 
in a pamphlet, intitled, “ An entire Confuta* French king should take upon himself to 
ti on uf Mr. Hoadley's Book of the Original compel his grandson Philip to q p — .*• the 
of Government,* should be burnt by the throne of Spain, and not leave the allies 
hands of the hangman, on the 25th instant ; engaged in a war with Spain, while France 
and they were burnt accordingly. The should be in peace. To this Louis would 
commons also voted the following books to not accede, but he would engage to contri- 
be burnt : — u A Collection of Passages re- bute a sum of money to assist the allies in 
furred to by Dr. Sacheverel, in his Answe r compelling his gra&dson to relinquish the 
to the Articles of Impeachment 2. u The Spanish throne. 

Right# of the Christian Church asserted Avg. 8. Itord Godolphin ordered to 

3. 41 A Defence of the Rights Ot the Chris- break his staff, and the treasury put in ♦, 
turn Church;” and 4. “A Treatise of the commission. Mr. Harley appointed one of 
Word Person,” by John Clendon, of the the commissioners and chancellor of the 
Inner Temple, esq, ; and they were burnt exchequer. He was in fact made premier, 
accordingly. Matthew Prior, the poet, made a comrnia- 

31. The allies signed a treaty for pre- sioner'of trade and plantations, 
serving the MJutiVhy of the empire, in the 20. King Charles obtained a complete 
wars between Sweden, Denmark, and Mus- victory over king Philip’s forces, cora- 
covy. mauded by marquis De Bay, near Sara- 

Aprif 5« Parliament prorogued by the gossa. The remains of the Spanish army 
queen. In the course of the session a bill retired into Navarre. The city of Sara- 
Was brought in by Mr. Wortley for voting gossa opened her gates to the conqueror, 
by mi nor. It passed the commons, but in and Charles entered that city in triumph 
the lords was opposed by Wharton and the same night. 

Godolphin us dangerous to the constitution. Sept. 14. The great seal taken from 
and thrown out. Wortley went next year lord Cowper. 

to Venice on purpose to inquire into the 2J. A proclamation for dissolving the 
effects of the ballot, which prevailed uni- present parliament • 
versally in that republic. Tory Ministry.— The earl of Roches- 

7. Thomas Betterton, the act (ff, died, ter made president of the couie;il, in 
He was esteemed he greatest master of ac- the room of lord Somers ; the duke of 
lion, especially in tragedy, of his time. Bucks, lord- steward of the household, 

12. Prince Eugene came to the Hague, in the room of the duke of Devon; 
and having concerted with the duke of Henry St. John, secretary of state, in the 
Marlborough and the deputies of the States, room of Mr. Boyle; lord Berkley, chan- 
the operations of the next campaign, these cello r of the duchy of Lancaster : and 
two gioat generals set out Ibr To urn ay, John Manley, surveyor-general. To pre- 
near which place the confederate forces were vent a total change of the ministry, the 
ordered to rendezvous. Bank was prevailed on to interpose; and ac* 

14. Mortuigu m Flanders taken by tbe cordingly sir Gilbert Heath cote, tliegovcr- 
Vnglish; the next day retaken by the nor. Gold, the deputy-governor, with Kyles 
French ; and on the 18th taken by tbe Eng- an<r Scawen, two of thtrdi rectors, were in- 
lish again, troduced to the queen by the duke of Now- 

18. Four Indian kings of the six nations castle, and represented that the public 
that lie between New England and the credit could not be supported but by the 
French settlements in Canada, armed in old ministry. The Imperial and Dutch 
England, and were carried in two of her ministers also took upon them to lay before 
majesty** coaches to their audience. her majesty the consequences iff a change 

Jtmr 14, Lord Sunderland dismissed, and of her ministers; which affiant the queen 
the seals given to lord Dartmouth. highly resented, and told the Dutch en- 

25, King Wiliam's statue, on Cel- voy she was surprised his masters should m 



take 

wants 

Mark 


to direct her ***** 
employ. 

Marlborough «m the only whig «**Pf 

W-lieutenant, shout tbs tune, that Ag 
SSbTumtoa wrth England, aaSwrtHSd 
«f; but it wa^not proved of by A« 

Ha 500/ out ol h*r pn»y purse, for ‘be on 

couragement ol that university. 

9 fL KimrCharlev enters Mat rid none 
of the gramlees there eompUmSnf him on 

hts su cc^ (jranviUe, afterwards vis- 

J5tuS«r-r « * m r:i h ?z 

character, made secretary ot war, m the 
place of Mr. Walpole. , 

¥ Oct 11. The lieutenancy of the city of 
T^nn changed, several whigs being lett 

*“l9 The duke of Ormond declared lord- 

lieutenant of Ireland, in A* room ol lord 

W iVte°l! eland Uaversham, a constant 
sneaker in the house of peers, died 
*25 The parhament met, rt was com- 
pel almost wholly oftor.es, the popular 
excitement during the genaral elec on 

expressed. her determination 
t°o“ irthe cCh, and “ maintain tfa. 
indulgenc es allowed by law to tender ion 
sciences” Lards and commons in their 
Ssses expressed then full concurrence 
in the sentimentsVif the royal speech 

28 The Turks, at the instance ot the king 
of Sweden, declared **ar against Muscovy 
’ -the allies began their march 
J* h. neighbourhood of Madrid toward, 

* kfng Charles some davs betuie 

advamed towards Arragon King 
Vh,hn “tumid to Madrid, and met with 
a kinder reception than his nval, king 

C ^The*ciar Peter the treat reduces the 
enUtt province of Iawnia, what Chailcs 
XII. remains at Bender with the • 
10. The allies, in them march inm Cas- 
tile towards Arragon, d.vid. d AemstWes 
mto two todies , the Germans and I oitu 
iruese under cou* Staremberg, touk*“« 
STiod general Stauhopi, wuh the hng- 



agsg 

n»o flWflCfW. 

; «W#f «***• 
were its, at ftp- 


tail force** aiu>inc*j _ 

tta troop* m their march , oi, as other ac- i 
*v! ay. » reluctance ot St«iuhi>pe j 
«"!»» ^a^flTamremberg The 8«h 



^^.t'«mXns, halted at Bnbuega, 

. 5 rSXSSS-““”*“’ k "« 


Count 

dibtressHhe — - 
buega, marched w «•»« — 
met by Philip and the duke 
at Villa Viciosa, about a W 

sariftr 

of* the Bntish, he Aought it prudent*# 
continue his inarch toward* Arragon. 
"ten^it. general Men*tk msjor- 

general Macartney, and brigadier Honey 

wood cashiered, lor drinking domnationto 
the i ire Mint ministry j but were pe 
to sell their regiments. 

l*> The aueeu sent a letter to tne co 

vocation, delS oTclK 

sr. 

house, and Acy soon found wA.^n lak_ 

w i., h he had been expelled the university 

He wrote another, m vindication ot In. 
doctrine, and dedicated it to Ae <““^ 
tion. Indignant at this contumely, they 
were determined the protessor sbouW Gel 
the . fleets of their resentmeul, bad not 
archbishop Teuison expresswl a ilia m 
whether they could proceed cninma.lv 
against a man lor lieiesy Ibi juum 
being eonsulltd. eight “Armed tUt lhe> 
could, mid lour, that they could uot. 1 
queen was referred to, but m> answer couhl 
be obtained, anil the subjut d.opped. 

28 Marlborough iruviq| » *“*! 

is visited by the raw ministers but not 
thanked, a/ueual, hy boA bouses ot par- 

l,a m" t . Jan 12. The tones, by tne md of 
the sixteen Scotch peers, having a majoiUj , 
to mortify the whigs, the lord. re turned An 
earl ot Peterborough thanks lor Ills grea 

services m^Spa^u Mf| untender ol 
all the places held by Ins duchess Mrs. Ma- 
sharo was made privy -purse, in A*'*"” ' 

the O-be^^ 

bhtTdaughler of the liarntd (.uilwortb, and 
fnend of the celebrated John Locke. 

M 2 The lord, inquire mto the origin 
.ffhe' disaster* . n Spam, ““d impute At.n 

to the Ute*mimstry. The common, onp- 
similar inquiries , and » address 

notice of the iwsapphca- 
tioaofAe public money to other purpoew 




than 
toritm* 

««*»: 

wiuandefin#’ 

F«fo$*w*Twh0 w mb u*deas , # , 

muchife^f *W ^ehg^ll^Wd dangfcous to 
the cana^tdfchm $ «nd they held that those 
who advised^ the bringing them over were 
enemi*»t6Jne queen and kingdom. They 
rfi^etMnm|N^i«t the late ministry depressed 
the majesty and the church, 

preferring only men of licentious and mi- 

K ous principles ; and, that if her majesty 
A not displaced them, irreparable mis- 
chief must have accrued to the public. 
The commons animadverted particularly 
on the victualling-commissioners conniving 
at the brewers delivering less quantities at 
beer than contracted for ; the captains and 
pursers of the ships agreeing to take so much 
short ot what the government allowed the 
several ships’ companies, in consideration 
the brewer allowed the captain and purser 
a sum of money, and put the rest m his 
pocket ; the purser gu mg him a receipt 
for the whole. This practico was connived 
at by the ministry some years. 

Marlborough set out tor the arm) . 

28* The commons having appointed a 
committee to a usider ot the great want of 
churches in London, the convocation or- 
dered a committee to leiurn the commons 
their thanks fur the affection ite regard 
they had shown to the established church 
in this matter. 

Afar 5 Mons. Bi deau died, aged 74. 

8. The abbot de la Bourlic, commonly 
called the marquis of Gui'curd, a Trench 
refugee, being undei examination before a 
committee of council at the Lockpit, tor 
conesponduig with Fiance, stabbed Mi. 
JJarley with a penknife ,* but the knife, 
lighting upon a ub, snapped in two Here- 
upon the foiiiini tee drew their swords, and 
wounded Guiscaiu m several places before 
lie could be secured being committed to 
Newgate, he died there the 1 7th. Guiscaid 
hud been employed m the English service 
several years, and Mr. Hanev had deprived 
him of a pension allowed by the ciown. 

13. Both houses addressed her majesty, 
declaring their concern ioi the attempt 
made on the chancellor of the exihequci 
by Guiscard, a French papist , and con- 
cluded, desiring she would cause all papists 
to remove from the cities of Loudon and 
Westminster. 

15. A proclamation for all papists to re- 
move from the metropolis. 

Apr* 6. The commons resolved, that in J 
and about l^ondon and W cstminster fifty 
new churches were necessary to he erected, 
for the reception of all such as were of the 
communion of the church of England, com- 1 


souls to each chnjrch ; and on 
9th mstant they attend^ the queen 
address, declaring their ^pinion 
tngt t& want of churches flkd'cuntnbuted 
icfttm incr^asingfeschism and irreligion; 
and that therefore they should not fad to 
dti|ftieir parts towards supplying that de. 
feet, notwithstanding the expensive war 
they were engag^oin. 

An Estimate of the Expense of building 
Fifty new Churches, m London * by Sir 
Christopher Wren . 

* £. 

St. Paul’s cathedral .736,752 


5,641 


8,058 n 
3, 1 6 > 0 
2,448 0 10 
7,060 16 U 
9.000 0 0 
5,685 5 105 
3,145 3 10 
3,583 9 54 
3,328 18 10 1 
.4 16 10 


All-Hollows the Great 
All- Hallows, Bread-street 3,318 
All-Hallows, Lombard-st. 

St. Alban’s, Wood-street * 

St. Ann and St Agues . 

St. Andrew’s, Wardrobe* 

St Andrew’s, Holbqfn . 

St. Antholm's * .* 

St. Austin’s *m m 
St. Bonnet’s, Hracochunh 
St. Bennei’s, Paul's wharf 
St Bonnet Fink . 

St* Bmle’s . • 

St Bartholomew’s . 

I hunt’s church 
St Clement’s, Kastcheap 
St C'leinent Danes 
St Dioms Bock-church • 

St. Kdmund the King 
St George, Botolph-lane 
.St .lames, Garhck-hill . 

St. James, Westminster « 

St. Lawn nee Jewry 
St. Mr hat 1, Basinghall . 

St Michael Hoyal 
St. Michael. Queenhithe . 

St. Michael, Wood-sheet. 

St. Michael, CiuOktfi-Une 
St. Martin V. Ludgute 
St Matthew’s, Fnday-st. 

St. Midiael’s, Comhill . 

St. Maigaret’a, Lothbury , 

St Margaret Pattens 
St Mary Ahchuich 
St Mary Magdalene 
St. Mary, Somerset 
St. Mary-at-Hili . 

St Mary, Aldermauhury . 

St. Mary-ie-Bow . . 

The Steeple of it. (% 

Stj N icholas, Cole-abl^y 
St. Oluve’s, Jewry j 
St Peter's, Curnhiljl' 

St. Swithm’b. Can'Wn-st. 

St. Stephen’s. Walhrook • 

St. Stephen », Golcmun-st 
St* Mildred, Bread-street. 

St Magnus, London-bndgo 9,570 19 10 
St Vedaat, aliav Foster- 1 

Bum Church / * 


d. 

2 

6 

H 


11,430 5 
5,077 1 
11,778 9 
4,165 3 
8,786 17 
5,737 10 
5.207 11 
4,509 4 
5 157 12 10 
8,500 0 O 
11,n70 1 

2, *22 17 
7,455 7 
4,354 3 
2,554 2 
4,541 3 

5.17*> 9 

2,101 « X 
4 ,6X6 IS 
5,340 S 
4,986 10 
4,922 2 
4,291 12 
6,579 1m 
3,980 12 1 v 

5,2 57 3 

J 


It 

I 

G 

ft 

? 

0 

10 


9 

1 

9 

« 

11 

11 

7 
2 

8 
1 
4 

ft 

94 

r 


7,388 
5,012 
5,580 4 
5,647 8 
4,687 4 
7,652 13 
4.020 10 
3,705 U 


6 7; 
6 H 
4 10 


1,053 15 

Y 4 
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. 4,654 9 7% 
The Mpottmeat, Fifth* 

■MkMiifip. *' * . 8,356 8 0 


Afar, 14. Louis, the dauphin of France, 
diet of the small-pox, in the 50tli year Of 
histtge. «■ f 

17. Joseph, emperor of Germany, dies at 
Vienna, of the smallpox. 

20. The queen sent a message to parlia- 
ment, informing them that she had agreed 
With the States-Geueral to use fill her in- 
terest for the election of Charles 111. to 
the imperial dignity. 

21, The marquis de Toicy transmitted 
to England some new proposals for a peace 
by Al)b6 Gaultier. 

* 26. Mr. Harley, at his coming into the 
Bouse of commons, was congratulated on 
his recovery by the speaker, in the name 
of the house. 

May % Laurence earl of Rochester, pre- 
sident of the council, died, $k* was second 
son of lord-chancellor Clarendon, and a 
popular nobjf man, of abilities and ambition, 
who in distributing his patronage, never 
sought for further recommendation than 
that the aspirant was a tory. 

♦Ifhe duke of Bedford and the eail of 
Bath both died of the small-pox this month. 

4. Sir Hovenden Walker, with a fleet of 
men-of-war and transports, seven regi- 
ments, and a battalion of marines on board, 
commanded by brigadier Ilill, set sail for 
New England, in order to make an attempt 
on the French settlements oi Canada and 
Placentia, in North America. They arrived 
at Boston, June 4; but on the ‘23rd of 
August eight of the transports, with 8(H) 
officers and soldiers, were cast away in the 
St. Lawrence ; whereupon the rest, with 
the fleet, returned, anti Arrived at Ports- 
mouth on the 9ih of October, 

* 9. 8Hr Cholraly Bering, knight of the 

shire for the county of Kent, being killed 
by a pistol-ball, in a duel with Mr. Thorn- 
hill, occasioned the bringing in a bill 
against duelling ; but it did not pass. 

23. Prince Eugene joined the grand 


army. 

h 29. Mr. Harley, now earl of Oxford, con 
hate^ord-high-treasuret of GreatBrviain 
orders* to rai,™“ Eugene havi,, S 
to the Upper Rhi^ the 1 "! per ‘* 1 t " M * 1 
*he two armies d£ti° r *? cm ' n K Ge ™*!S' 
Scan*, prince EueeV? t- T* . 
wards iLnay, andMj/.*^ 
lough inarching towar^ ft “p fain , of ^, n8 

e commons before the queen i 
epresentahon of „ 

no l»te mn “tyr-m thL army ,lh e navy 
bhlic offices, the treasSL^ L.4 *u Q * 
mdeihng of the borcmghdK’j^diey, 


12a Parliament prorogued, the" queen 
havitjtgptirst thanked them for granting 
larger supplies for the War than any of their 
predecessors* The supplies voted this ses- 
sions were as foUovtl ;-^ 

For 40,600 men fol sea-service 2,080,000 


Ordinary of the navy 
For 40,000 land-forces • ,» 

The queen’s proportion of 3000 
Palatines . . 

— - of 4639 Saxons . 

— — of Bothmar’s regiment . 
Troops of augmentation. 

Ten thousand additional forces 
Guards and garrisons • . 

Ordnance for land -service 
Interest of debentures . * 

Transport- service . . « 

Subsidies to the allies . 

Forces in Spain and Portugal . 
For payment of 45,000£ per an- 
num to 1 7 14, for speci- 
fying Exchequer-bills . 


120,000 

819,092 

% 34,251 
43,251 
9,209 
220.000 
177,511 
546,108 

130.000 
49,357 

144.000 
478,956 

1,500,000 


157,500 


£6,609/295 


20. Lord Clermont and his brother, 
sons of the earl of Middleton, admitted to 
bail, after a close imprisonment of three 
years in the tower. 

21. Charles XII. of Sweden, having in- 
stigated the Turks to declare war against 
the Muscovites, Peter the Great rashly ad- 
vanced into the Turkish territories, and 
was surrounded on the banks of the Pruth 
by the grand vizier, and compelled to 
conclude a treaty, by which A soph and 
other places on the Black Sea were surren- 
dered to Achmet III. 

27. A commission granted to take in 
subscriptions for the South-Sea company, 
and 4,000,000 of money subscribed m a 
few days. 

In this month the duchess of Gordon 
sent a silver medal to tbo faculty of advo- 
cates at Edinburgh, with a head on one 
side, and the inscription cujus ex; ; on the 
other the British isles, with the word w/~ 
ditc. Dundas, the dean of faernty, patent- 
ed this medal, and it is supposed a majo- 
rity of the advocates voted for its reception. 
The Jacobite# were now active to prepare 
the way for the Pretender. 

July 9. The Convocation of Ireland as- 
sembled with the Parliament, and restored 
to their ancient right#. 

14. The prince of Nassau, st ad t holder 
of Friesland, was drowned, as he was ferry- 
ing over the river Amer, near Maerdyke, 
in his coach. 

Jug, By masterly tactic combinations 
the duke of Marlborough turned the French 
lines at Arleux and Bac a Bnehuel, with- 
i out the loss of a man. Marshal Viliam 



jibm. 

had boasted these lines were impregnable, 
and the duke had at length reached his “ pe. 
plus ultra/' Bouchain was immediately 
after invested by the allies. 

12. The Portuguese entered into a pri- 
vate negociation of peace with the. French 
and Spaniards. 

18. The government of Ireland disap- 
proving the election of alderman Quin, 
who was chosen mayor of Dublin, that city 
petitioned the queen to have him confirmed ; 
but their petition was rejected, and they 
were obliged to proceed to the choice of 
another. 

20. The queen sent a letter to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury concerning the state 
of religion ; requiring his assistance in sup- 
pressing infidelity and profaiR-ucss, by 
enforcing the ecclesiastical laws and ca- 
nons, and by exhorting the clergy to ex- 
emplary lives ; she also recommended 
catechising, the encouraging of the charity- 
schools, ireqmmt visitations and confirma- 
tions ; and that he would consider wherein 
the discipline of the church was defective, 
that it might be remedied in convocation. 

Sept. 3. J Robinson, bibb op of Bris- 
tol, made loul privy-seal, in the room of 
the (hike of Newcastle, who was killed by 
a fall from his The promotion of a 

bishop to a civil 'dice was a novelty, evin- 
cing the devotion of the tones to the church. 

12. The French burnt several Portu- 
guese men of war in the bay of Rio do Ja- 
neiro. took the town of St. Sebastian, and 
brought away the value of 7, 000,000 oflivres. 

1 3. Bouehain sm rendered to the allies, 
the garrison being made prisoners of war, 

27. Proposals of peace made by M. 
Manager to (treat Britain, on the part of 
France ; and on the 9th of October they 
were communicated to the allies. 

Oct. 4, Marshal Tallard, who had been 
prisoner in Ei gland since the battle of 
Blenheim, peri :irted to go to France four 
months upon his parole. 

9. Sir Hovcndcn Walker returned to 
Portsmouth fiom the expedition to Canada ; 
and on the 15th instant the admiral’s ship 
the Edgar was accidentally blown up with 
400 seamen on board, all the officers being 
ashore, 

12. Charles III. of Spam elected em- 
peror of Germany at Franckfort, by the 
name of Charles IV. 

AW. 8. The emperor sent a letter to the 
States-General, to dissuade them from en- 
tering into a treaty of peace ; the Dutch ; 
however agreed with the English court to 
treat with France. 

14. King Philip, with his queen, and 
the prince, his son, made his public entry 
into Madrid. 

18. Marlborough returned to London. 
20, Mr, secretary Kh Jehu notified to 


A*D. 1711. $23 

* 

, the foreign ministers at London that hat 
i Majesty had fixed upon the city of Utrecht 
for the place of congress, and tjiatihe con- 
ferences would begin the first of January ; 
and her majesty \frrote letters to all the all 
i lies, to invite them to the congress. 

Dec. Several lords were closeted,* but 
were proof againstlll the court temptations. 

6. Mrs. Schttmshaw died in the hospi- 
tal in Rosemary-lane, near Tower-hill, in 
the 127 th year of her age. 

7. Par^ameut met, and the queen, in 
' her opening speech, informed them that, 

u notwithstanding the arts of those that de- 
light in war/’ both time and place were 
appointed for negotiating a general peace. 
In the debates on the address, it was pro- 
posed in the Commons to represent it as 
their opinion , (i that no peace could be safe 
or honourable, if Spain and the West In- 
d ies were allotted to any branch of the house 
of Bourbon; J ‘and thftugh this clause was re- 
jected, yet the Lords thought fit to insert 
a clause to tha#%ff*ct, and carried ft against 
the court by 62 to 54. It seems to havq 
been a fundamental point of folfcign policy 
with the opposition; for liisbop Burnet 
gravely relates that, when the queen con- 
descended to ask his candid sentiments &* 
the peace, he told her, *• that ft was his 
opinion that any treaty by which Spain 
and the Indies were left to king Philip 
must, in a little while, deliver up ail Europe 
into the hands of France , and if any such 
peace were made she was betrayed, and we 
were a/I ruined: in less than three years 
she would be murdered, and the fires would 
be again kindled in Srnithfiuld 1" 

19. A proclamation for a public fast, 
for a blessing on the intenfied treaty of peace. 

21. Mr. Lockhart, from the commis- 
sioners of the putfiimaccounts, made a re- 
port upon some undue practices they had 
discovered in their examinations relying to 
the affairs of the army ; namely, that tho 
duke of Marlborough had taken to his own 
use, of the persons he contracted with for 
the soldiers’ bread, 63,319/. and upwards : 
that he bad reserved to himself also two 
arid a half per cent, out of the pay of the 
foreign troops, amounting to 460,061/., in 
all 523,380/., being public money, and which 
he had never accounted for ; that he had 
allowed his secretary, Mr. Cardonnell, to 
receive of the contractors 500 gold ducats 
on^hc signing of every%mtract ; and Mr. 
Sweet, the deputy pay-master in Holland, 
to deduct one per cent for all the money to 
bo paid the contractors for bread* 

That Hubert Walpole, esq., when he wai 
secretary ol war, received of the contractors 
for forage in Scotland, to his own use, 500 
guineas, and* a note for 500 more : that sit 
David Dairy mple had 200 guineas of the 
Scotch contractors ; and that the eail of La* 9 
X 2 
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ven, commander in chief in Scotland, re- 
ceived 1004 pet annum of them. 

23. This privy seal put in commission, 
in the 'absence of the bishop of Bristol, who 
was made one of the plenipotentiaries for 
the treaty of peace. 

80s. The duke of Marl borough depri ved 
of all his offices. <> The places held by the 
4uke and duchess were estimated to be 
Worth 612,525/. per annum, exclusive of in- 
direct sources of emolument. 

Mr. Walpole and Mr. Cardonneil expelled 
the House of Commons, for Converting 
the public money to their own use. 

Twelve new peers created, 

1712. Jan. 1. Tire duke of Ormond was 
constituted captain-general of all her Ma- 
jesty’s forces in Great Britain, and colonel 
Of the first troop of guards. 

2. The new peers introduced into the 
House, and the Scotch lords being also ar- 
rived, the court acquired a decided majority. 
Mr- secretary St^Johu said, u that if these 
twelve h|d not been enough they would 
have given them (that is the whigs) ano- 
ther dozen.’’ When the usual question of 
adjournment wac about being put, the earl 
of W barton excited mirth by asking one 
of them “ whether they meant to vote indi- 
vidually, or by their foreman 

4. Prince Eugene arrived in England 
frOm the emperor, to endeavour to divert the 
queen from entering into a treaty of peace. 

8. The marquis d’Uxelles, abbot de Po- 
lignac, and M. Mesnager, the three pleni- 
potentiaries, arrived at Utrecht; as did 
also about the same time eight from the 
States- General ; and bishop Robinson and 
lord Raby from England. 

11. Brigadier Hill, brother to lady Ma- 
sharo, was made lieutenaut of the Tower, 
in the room of Heutenaut-general Cadogan, 

17. The queen indtfcpOsed by the gout. 
In a message to the lords, she complains 
of the hardships sustained by the Scotch 
peers, it having been adjudged in the cuse 
of duke Hamilton, whom the queen had 
created duke of Brandon, that no Scotch 
peer, created a peer since the union, could 
•It in parliament, though the queen was at 
liberty to increase the peerage of England, 
US she saw fit, and consequently to make 
a greater majority of English peers in the 
Rouse of lords than there was at the tune 
of the union. 

The general assembly of Scotland, iu fm 
address to the queen, complain of the to- 
leration proposed to be allowed in that 
kingdom* which threatened the overthrow 
of fiwnr church, and gave a license to all 
manner of errors, irreligious disputes, and 
blasphemies* But her majesty, thinking a 
toleration in the north as reasonable as in 
the south, did not think fit to interpose. 

Mr. Walpole was committed to the Tower. 


24. The commons voted, That the two 
and a half per cent., which the duke of 
Marlborough deducted from the soldiers’ 
pay, for bread and forage, was public mo* 
ney. and ought to be accounted for. 

27. The countess of Sunderland and the 
lady Rialton, daughters to the duke of 
Marlborough, resigned their places as la* 
dies of the bed-chamber. 

29. The first general conference was 
held between the plenipotentiaries at Ut- 
recht, The bishop of Bristol, attired in 
velvet robes, with his train borne by two 
pages, opened the congress, earnestly re- 
commending u clearness, openness, and sin* 
cerity in the conduct of the present nego- 
tiation,” though the English at the very 
time were tied up, by various secret en- 
gagements. as the Barrier Treaty with the 
Dutch, and provisional articles already 
signed with France. 

Feb. 9, Royal assent given to an act for 
confirming the toleration grunted to dis- 
senters ; to an act for settling the prece- 
dency of the electoral family of Hanovet ; 
and to an act relative to the naturalization 
of foreign protestants. 

11. The French plenipotentiaries de- 
livered in then proposals at the congress, 
which were styled, *" A particular explana- 
tion of the offers of France for a general 
peace.'* 

The dauphiuess of France, Maria Ade- 
laide of Savoy, died in the 26th year of her 
age. Six days after, her husband, Louis 
the Dauphin, died, in the 30th year of his 
age. His eldest son, who was five years 
old, died likewise a few days after. 

16. The lords attended the queen with 
an address, expressing their resentment at 
the terms of peace offered by France, and 
lenewiug their promises to stand by her 
with their lives and fortunes, if she would 
continue the war. The queen returned an 
evasive answer. 

Mar. 4. The commons attended her ma- 
jesty with a representation, showing the 
hardships the allies had put on England 
in carrying on this war. They show, first, 
that the expense of England, in the be- 
ginning of the war, amounted only to 
3,700,000/., but was now increased to 
6,900,000/. and upwards, by being obliged 
to supply the deficiencies of her allies ; 
that the States General were frequently 
deficient two-thirds of the quota of ship- 
ping they stipulated to provide, which not 
only increased the charge of the English, 
but was the occasion of great damage to 
the royal navy, and the destruction of the 
merchants’ ships, which were destroyed for 
want of convoys, the English men-of-war 
being employed in other service ; that the 
Dutch had also been deficient in the Ne- 
therlands upwards of 20,000 men of their 
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quota of troops t that the whole burthen of 28. The duke of Ormond apprised pr ince 
tne war almost, in Spain and Portugal, Eugene of his orders not to act offen- 
hadof late been thrown upon England ; eiveiy. The neutrality of the British gave 
the Dutch had every year lessened their umbrage to the allies. It was warmly de- 
troops in Spain and Portugal ; and the era- bated in both houses of parliament ; and 
peror, who was most nearly concerned, had the Dutch complaining to the bishop of 
no troops at all in pay there, till the last Bristol that the order to the duko was 
year of the war, and then but one single without their concurrency, the queen was 
regiment : that, on the contrary, the Eng- induced to consent to the siege of Quesnoy. 
lish did not only maintain 60,000 men in June 6. The Veen came to the house of 
the Spanish war, but the charges of the lords, and communicated to the parliament 
shipping only employed in that service the terms on which a peace might be made, 
amounted to above 8,000,000/. sterling: 8—10. $oth houses addressed the queen, 

in short, that England had expended in the expressing their confidence in her wisdom 
war, beyond its quota, above 10,000,000/. ; in conducting the negotiation, 
all which the late ministry had not only The commons resolved, that a certain 
connived at, hut, in many instances, con- preface of bishop Fleetwood’s to his ser- 
trived and encouraged upon private views : mons, calumniating her majesty for chang- 
that though Britain had borne as great a ing her ministry, and hearkening to propo- 
share of the war as the whole confederacy, sals of peace, was malicious and factious, 
no advantages had been stipulated for her ; tending to create discard, &c., and ordered 
but, on the contrary, the late barrier treaty it to be burnt in the palace-yard by the 
with the Dutch was destructive to our hangman. • 

trade, and the putting Newport and other 11. The dirice of Veudome died in Spain, 
places in Flaudeis into then hands made as he was upon the road from Valencia to 
the trade of the English to the Netherlands Lerida. * 

precarious, ar » the strength of that coun- 16. The bishop of Brit^ol ^presents to 
try, which Britain had so largely contri- the States the necessity of a suspension 
bated to reduce, might hereafter be eni- of arms in the Netherlands. The duke of 
ployed against Brit aiu. Upon ail which it Onqpnd also acquainted prince Eugfftle 
was resolved, tb,.r lord Townshcnd, who ne- and the field-deputies that he had received 
gotiated the harrier treaty with the Dutch, orders to agree with the French to a cesaa- 
and all others, who advised the ratifying t ion of amis for two months, and to send 10 
it, were enemies to the state. battalions to Dunkirk, which the French 

5. The plenipotentiaries of the allies at had offered to put into the hands of the 
(Treeht delivered in their respective spe- queen as a security for the performance of 
ci tic demands to the French plenipoteu- the offers the French king had made, 
t lanes, aiul insisted I hat the Fiench should The duke of Marlborough challenged 
give a specific answer in writing to the lord Pauler, for insinuating in the house of 
specific demands of the allies ; but this the lords that his grace coi^rived to knock his 
French refused, and proposed to treat ver- officers on the head, in older to fill his 
bally of the matters remaining in difference pockets, by disposing of their commissions ; 
between them, which the British pienipo- but the dviet wawpilrvented. 
teritiaries at length agreed to. The generals of the foreign troops in 

Id. Prince Mtgeue had his audience of British pay, being commanded byfche duke « 
leave. Her ma^sty presented him with a of < )rtnoud to march, they all refused, ex 
sword of the value of f>000/. ; but he could cept two, to leave prince Eugene's army, 
not prevail upon her to continue the war. Major-general Grovestuin, governor of 
17. A proclamation, offering a reward Bouchain, having been detached by prince 
of 100/. to any one that should discover a Eugene, with about 1500 horse, dragoons, 
Mohawk. &c., made a successful incursion into France, 

Apr. 14, The convocation, which sat and having ravaged, plundered, and burnt 
with the parliament, still carried on hot several open towns and villages in Chum- 
disputes about the right of prorogation, and pagne and Metz, and struck terror as iar 
some non-jurors entertained odd notions as Paris, made his letmit by Traerbach to 
about the Eucharist beinga proper sacrifice, Maastricht j but the Jfrench, m revenge, 
the necessity of priestly absolution, the plundered Tortole. 

invalidity of lay baptism ; and others con- Mr. secretary St, John reported to the 
derailed the supremacy of the crown in ec- 
clesiastical mutters. 

May 10, Secretary St. John sent a letter 
to the duke of Ormond, with the queen’s 
positive command that he should avoid 
engaging in any siege, or hazarding a bat- 
tle, till ha received further orders from 
England. 


commons that their address relating ip *ne 
rents of the bishops’ lands in North Britain, 
which remtuudd in the crown, having been 
presented to her majesty, she had com- 
manded him to say that the profits of those 
lands should be applied to the support of 
such of the episcopal clergy there as should 
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take the otrihi according to the desire of 
that l mm* 

SI. Parliament prorogued 

Quesnoy turrendered to the allies. 

The English take possession of 

& King Philip published his renuncia- 
tion of the crow a of France. 

IS, Prince Eugene, with the confederate 
forces, and the British irircenaties. sepa- 
rated from the duke of Ormond, and the 
©ext day laid siege to Landrecy. 

17. The duke of Ormond cafsed a ces- 
sation of arms between Great Detain and 
France to he proclaimed in his camp ; as 
ike marshal VilUrs did in tho French camp 
the same day, of which he sent advice to 
the duke of Ormond that evening. The 
duke of Ormond, wiih the British forces, 
marching towards Dunkirk, they were de- 
nied entrance into Bouchain and Pouay 
(in which last place the British hospit.il 
was) by the Duteh ; whereupon the duke 
bent his inarch towards Ghent, of which 
city and Bruges he took possession on the 
23rd inst., and detached six battalions to 
reinforce garrison of Dunkirk. The 
last of the British troops encamped between 
the Lys and the canal of Bruges and 
Ghent. 

24. Marshal Villars attacked lord Albe- 
marle, who was encamped, with thirteen 
battalions and thirty squadrons at Deuain, 
to secure the communication of the allies 
with Marchiennes, where was their grand 
magazine. In this action Albemarle was 
taken prisoner; count Dhona, lieutenant- 
general ami governor of Mens, was drown- 
ed in the Scheldt ; count Nassau Woden- 
burgh killed; 3004 more killed and wound- 
ed, and as many made prisoners ; and a 
vast quantity of ammunition and provisions 
were taken by the Frohck, 

26. Thomas duke of Leeds died, in the 
8 1st year of his age. 

27. A quarrel at Utrecht, between the 
French and Dutch plenipotentiaries, occa- 
sioned by the servants of the Freuch mi- 
nisters laughing at those of the Dutch, 
upon the news of their defeat at Denain. 
For this affront, the servants of the count 
de Rechteren, one of the Dutch ministers, 
fell ujwm the servants of M. Mesuajrer, and 
beat them; and when the French de- 
manded Satisfaction of count de Reehteren, 
he seemed to justifj^hiu servants. This ac- 
cident long suspended the negotiations of 
peace. 

31. Marchiennes surrendered to the 
French, and the garrison, consisting of 
40ff0 men and upwards, were made prison- 
ers of war. in this place was above 
300,000 weight of powder, which the Dutch 
commissary caused to be sunk in the scar pc 
before the siege, and vast stores of provi- 


sions and ammunition. Upon this reverse , 
prince Eugene raised the siege of Land- 
recy, and marched towards Mon* on the 
2ucl of August. 

The British ministry make an unsuccessful 
eff ort to induce the elector of Hanover and 
the king of Prussia to concur in the peace. 

Aug. Henry St. John, lately created vis- 
count Bolingbroke, sent privately to Paris, 
accompanied by Matthew Prior and AbhC* 
Gaultier, to remove the difficulties that ob- 
struct the suspension of arms between Eng- 
land and France. He arrived at Paris on 
the 6th, and two day* after signed a treaty 
for the suspension of arms, both by sea 
and land, for four months. He was em- 
powered by his instructions to conclude a 
separate peace with France, Spain, and Sa- 
voy. He agreed to the payment of 60,000/. 
per annum to king James II.’b dowagur. 
He came back to London on the Ibth, hav- 
ing left Mr. Prior at Paris. 

1 8. A proclamation, declaring a suspen- 
sion of arms between Britain and France. 

29. The duke of Hamilton made master 
of the ordnance, and appointed ambassador 
at the court of France. 

Sept. 15, Sidney earl of Godolphiu, late 
loid-treasurer of England, died. lie began 
his career of politics under Charles JJL ; 
voted for the exclusion of the duke of York, 
and became minister of Janies II. ; voted 
for a regency on the flight of that monarch, 
and next became minister of William III., 
and under Anne attained the distinction 
of premier. Godolphiu was a tory ; and 
from the correspondence he kept up with 
the exiled family seems to bate been u 
Jacobite ; but the calculations of ambition 
in the latter part of his life gave him the 
semblance of the dominant party of the 
whig*. 

Oct. 4. Quesnoy surrendered to the 
French, the garrison being made pmoncis 
of war. According to the French account, 
this garrison completed the nuinlier of 4b 
battalions of the allies they had destroyed, 
or made prisoners, since the defeat at De- 
nain, which happened the 2-lth of July, 

Mr, Prior came over to England, and re- 
turned to France about the middle of No- 
vember, with new instruction*. 

The British troops took up their winter- 
quarters in Ghent and Bruges, and refused 
to admit the Danes and other mercenaries 
to quarter amongst them. 

The earl of Strafford came to London, in 
order to compose some differences at court. 

The French and Imperial armies being 
marched into winter-quarters, prince hKu- 
gene repaired to the Hague, 

Abu. 5. King Philip executed hie re- 
nunciation to the crown of France. 

1 5. A duel fought in Hydc-park, between 
the duke of Hamilton and colonel Hamilton 
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on the Ooo fide* aa<$ lord Mohun and heu- 
tenant-general Mackartney on the other part. 
Lord Mohuu was killed upon the spot j and 
his grace died of hie wounds, as his servants 
were carrying him to his coach. Colonel 
Hamilton was wounded in the foot, and 
surrendered himself on the 22nd ; but Mao 
kartney made his escape, and, upon the re- 
lation of colonel Hamilton, it was generally 
believed, that the duke was killed unfairly 
by Mackartney. 

24. A proclamation, offering 500/. re- 
ward, for apprehending George Mackartney, 
esq, for aiding and assisting in the murder 
of duke Hamilton. 

30. The duke of Marlborough having 
obtained leave of her majesty to go beyond 
sea, embarked at Hover for OeteiuL 

Dev. 29. The States -Gene ml agreed to 
come into the plan of j>eactj proposed to 
them by the earl of Strafford, on the part 
of Great Britain, and to conclude and sign 
the peace jointly, and at the same time 
with her majesty. 

1713. Jan . 25. The house of the duke of 
Powis, in Oimond-street, which he had lent 
to the duk* d'A umont, the French ambas- 
sador, was burnt down j whereupon the 
ambassador was assigned an apartment in 
Somerset -ho i^e. Duke <T Amount, having 
been annojed for some time with scurri- 
lous ballads and anonymous letters, it was 
alleged the fire was malicious. 

•hj. A new treaty of barrier between 
Grrut Britain and the States was signed. 

Feb. 1 . Charles XII. of Sweden having 
resided three years and upwards at Bender, 
in the Turkish dominions, and received 
great civilities from the Porte, was attacked 
in the palace the Turks had assigned him ; 
and, having defended himself with great 
resolution, and lost most of his followers, 
was at, length wounded and taken prisoner. 
He refused to quit the Turkish territories 
and return tome, though he had received 
large sums f*om the Grand Seignior to 
enable him to begin his march. 

14. The treaty for the evacuation of Ca- 
talonia by the Imperialists, and for the neu- 
t-ality of Italy, was concluded and signed. 
The same day a cessation of arms was 
agreed to at Utrecht, between the mi- 
nisters of France and Savoy. 

IS far. 15. The dukes of Berry and Orleans 
made their public renunciation of the crown 
of Spain, m the parliament of Paris. 

30. Tbeaty oe Utrechi signed with 
France by the ministers of Great Britain, 
Savoy, Prussia, Portugal, and the States - 
General. By this celebrated treaty, the 
prutestant succession in England is recog- 
nised; the separation of the crowns of 
Spain and France secured ; the harbour of 
Dunkirk demolished ; Acadio, Hudson V 
hay, Newfoundland, and St, Christopher’s 
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ceded to England j Naples, Milan, and the 
Spanish Netherlands yielded to the em- 
peror. Sicily was severed from Naples, 
and transferred to the duke of Savoy, with 
the regal title ; and the Dutch obtained 
Namur, Charleroi, and other strong places 
for a barrier. The emperor of Germany, 
who had alone stood out, was allowed to 
June 1st to signify his A sent or dissent to 
the terms of tfca treaty. 

Apr. 9. Parliament met, when the queen 
informed them of the conclusion of peace. 
She expressed her displeasure at the nume- 
rous libels lately published, and exhorted 
them to consider of new laws to prevent 
this licentiousness, as well as for putting a 
stop to the *• impious practice of duelling.” 
Both houses presented warm addresses of 
congratulation in return. 

1 7. The emperor Charles VI. publishes 
the Pragmatic Sanction, whereby, in de- 
fault of male issue, his daughters should 
succeed, in prefefence to the sons of his 
brother, Joseph I. 

May 5. Peace proclaimed, to the inex- 
pressible joy of the nation in general. • 

29. Dr. Sacheverel’s termfcf suspension 
having expired, he preached More the 
commons, who thanked him for his sermon, 
and immediately after the queen presented 
him to the valuable xectory of St. Andrew’s, 
Hoi born. 

Copies of the commercial treaty with 
France being laid before the commons, 
gave rise to violent debates. Mercantile 
prejudice and political artifice combined to 
oppose the equalization of Uh? duties on 
Portuguese and French wines; and the 
commons refused to give effect to the treaty 
of commerce, by a majority of 194 to 1&5 
voices. 

June 1. The earl of Findlater represented 
in thu house of tords that the Scotch na- 
tion was aggrieved in many instances; 
that they were deprived of a prqjy council,* 
and subjected to the English laws in cases 
of treason: that their nobles were rtmdcied 
incapable of being created British peers ; 
and that now they were oppressed with the 
burthen of the malt-tax when they had rea- 
son to expect they should reap the benefit 
of jieace. His lordship then moved to 
bring in a bill for dissolving the muon. 
For the sake of embarrassing tbe ministry t 
the motion was strenuously supported b) the 
jphig lords — Halifax. Sunderland, Towns- 
nenu, &c. — who hau only six years pre- 
vious zealously supported the union. It 
was negatived, in a full house, by 71 to^ 
69 peers. < ^ 

i *25. A message to the commons, informing 
them that the civil-list was in armor, and a 
grant of 500,000/. was requested. It was 
insinuated that the accounts submitted to 
I the house were deceitful, and the real ol>- 

* 
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jfcct of the pom* was to obtain a large sum a great run waspiaffib Upon the bonk : but 
to influence the approaching general elec- the queen informing the lord-mayor by 
tion, Moat of the members having retired letter of her intention to open parliament in 
into the country, the grant was carried in person in February, the alarm subsided, 
a thm house. Mr. Richard Steele published M The 

The Pretender having retired to Lorraine, Crisis" in defence of the revolution and the 

* both houses addressed the queen to inter- protestant settlement, enlarging oq the 
fere to cause his expulsion from the duchy, danger of a popish successor. On the other 

July 3. Dr, Brands Atterbury created hand, the hereditary right to the crown of 
bishop of Rochester andpdeau of West- England was asserted in a huge volume, 
minster. supposed to be written with a view to pave 

13. Treaty of Utrecht signed by Spain, the way for the pretender. One Bedford 
The emperor had refused to subscribe, and was apprehended, and severely punished 

* single-handed maintained the against as the publisher of this treatise. Steele, 

France, but without success. Addison, and Halifax were the chief who 

16. Parliament prorogued? ami soon after employed their pens in defence of whig prin- 
dissolved. The same day, gold medals, of ciples. Swift and Bolingbroke were the 
the value of 44 each, were given to the champions of the ministry, 
members of both houses. On one side was 1714. Mar . 1. Peace proclaimed with 
the queen’s effigy, and round it the words — Spain ; Gibraltar and Minorca were ceded 
** Anna Dei gratia ou the reverse, Bri- to the English, and an exclusive privilege 
tannin, and round it, “ Compontts vencran- granted them of furnishing the Spanish 
tur Armis." m * West Indies with negroes, at the rate of 

State of Parties. — The earl of Dorset, 4300 slaves a year, tor the term of thirty 
one of the last whigs in officefwas removed y ears, according to the Assiento Contract, 
from the government of Dover-castle, which 2. Parliament opened by the queen. She 
was given to^he duke of Ormond ; and the was carried m a sedan chair ; and in a po- 
duke of Athol, d Jacobite, superseded the polar speech, endeavoured to remove the 
duke of Montrose as lord- privy- seal of prevailing apprehension of danger to the 
Scotland. Oxford, the treasurer, and Bo- protestant succession, 
hngbroke, the secretary, were competitors 3. Peace of Radstadt signed between 
for ascendency in the administration, nud France and Germany, 
rival* in reputation for ability. The trea- A complaint jri the commons of several 
surer's parts were deemed more solid ; the scandalous papers, published under the 
secretary’s, more shining : both were what name of Richard Steele, esq., a member of 
would now lie termed liberal tones, and the house. .Steele was ordered to attend in 
both were intriguing and ambitious. Bo* his place. Some paragraphs of his writings 
lingbroke insinuated himself into the con- were read, and he tried to defend them, 
fide nee of lady Masham,whom Oxford had ^ The Englishman” and ‘‘The Crisis” were 
offended; and sought to turn the author voted seditions libels, and their author e.\- 
of his rival's elevation into an instrument pelled parliament. 

of his disgrace. The queen inclined to the Apr. 5. Resolved in the turds, on the 
more bold aud plausibU*co;ir»e of Boling- motion of lord Wharton, by 76 to 64, that 
broke, especially as the supple secretary the protestant succession is not in danger 
e did not hesitate to join in her dislike to under the present administration, 

the Hanover family. The queen’s au*r* 12. Baron Schultz demanded of the 

siou to the elector arose ostensibly Buna chancellor a writ for the electoral prince of 
his opposition to the peace, and from her Hanover to sit in the house of peeis as duke 
natural leaning to the restoration of her of Cambridge, intimating that his design 
brother, the Pretender. was to reside in England. The writ was 

Aw. 2. The duke of Shrewsbury, lord- granted with reluctance ; and the queen 
lieutenant, assembles the parliament of Jre- expressed her disapprobation of the prince's 
land. The two houses were divided on the intention of residing in England, in a letter 
principles of whig and tory. The com* to the princess Sophia, 

mon# ordered the prosecution of Edward 13. Debates in the commons on the late 

Lloyd for publishing the “ Memuirs of the treaties of commerce. 

Chevalier de St. Geofjfe.” * 15. Resolved in the commons, by 256 

26. Conferences of Radstadt opened be- against 208, That the protestant succession 
stween prince Eugene and marshal Villars. is not in danger ; and secondly, That Hie 
14. The new parliament, after re- queen be desired to renew her eflbrt^pr 
*plqt*d prorogations, meets. the removal of the pretender from Lor* 

The queen retired to Windsor, where raine. 
she had a severe attack of the gout, from Mag 4. Mr. Bedford, who published the 
which she slowly recovered. The hopes of i: Hereditary Rights, fye .*' sentenced to pay 
he Jacobites visibly rose; the funds fell, 1000 marks, and be imprisoned three years. 
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12, A bill intrpdu^ mthe commons to 
prevent the growth of sebum, and for the 
further security^rf the church of England. 
The design of w was. to prohibit dissenters 
from teaching in schools. It passed the 
lower houju by the great majority of 237 
to 126. fl was then carried by sir Wil- 
liam Wyndhara, the original mover of it. 
to the jords. where it excited the most vio- 
lent debates* Bolingbroke, himself an in- 
iidtd, had t^e effrontery to defend it as es- 
sential to the security of the church. It 
was opposed by the lords Cowper, Halifax, 
Wharton, Townshend, and Nottingham, 
the last a tory and zealous churchman, 
who had latterly attached himself to the 
whig*. Upon the general question, that 
the nill do now pass, it was carried by 77 
to 72. 

June 5. Rumours being abroad of the 
Jacobites enlisting soldiers, a proclamation 
issued, offering a reward of 500/. for the 
apprehension of the pretender, 

8, Lord Oxford presents a memorial to 
the queen, vindicating the measures of his 
administration, and complaining of the ob- 
structive cabals of Bolingbroke. 

23. Dr. Clarke, rector of St. James’s, 
having published opinions on the Trinity, 
deemed heretu.il by the convocation, he 
was struck out of the number of the queen's 
chaplains. 

25. Royal assent given to the schism 
big. It was to commence August 1st, but 
the queen dying on that day, it never took 
effect. 

Same day (25th) Bothmar arrives with 
intelligence that the princess Sophia died 
ou the 8th instant. She was the fourth 
and youngest daughter of Frederick, elector 
palatine, and Elizabeth, the daughter of 
James I. of England. 

July 6. Twenty-one persons convicted 
in Ireland of high-treason, in having en- 
listed in the service of the pretender. 

9. Parliamei-/ prorogued by the queen. 

27. Oxford suddenly dismissed from the 

treasurership ; and Bolingbroke for a mo* 
meat seemed to have reached the summit 
of his ambition by the Jail of his opponent. | 
They had become so exasperated against 
each other, that they could not refrain 
from the most bitter altercations in the 
royal presence. A short time before, Ox- 
ford had threatened to leave some people 
us low as he had found them,” alluding to 
the new favourite and St. John. Lady 
Masham said to Harley, in her own house, 
“ You never did the queen any service, nor 
areJfeu capable of doing her any.” Yet 
lcmWohn Russell relates (Memoir* of the 
Ajfairx of Europe, 293) that Harley supped 
with her that same evening, in company 
with Bolingbroke. 

The queen seised with a lethargic 
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disorder. She said she should not outlive 
the disputes of her ministers. 

30. The symptoms of the queen became 
so alarming that the committee of the 
council, assembled at the Cockpit, ad- 
journed to Kensington. Hie dukes of So* 
merset and Argyle, informed of her despe- 
rate situation, repaired to the palace, and, 
without being summoned, entered the coun- 
cil-chamber. Bolingbroke started at their 
appearance, but the duke of Shrewsbury 
thanked them for their readiness to assist 
at such a Critical juncture, and desired they 
would ta|j,e their places. 

The queen was still sensible ; and, upon 
the recommendation of the council, she de- 
livered to Shrewsbury the white staff, bid- 
ding him k< use it for the good of the peo- 
ple/’ By this preferment, Shrewsbury was 
at once in possession of the three greatest 
posts in the kingdom, under the titles of 
lord-treasurer, lord-chamberlain, and lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. • 

31. A letter, signed by the privy council, 
sent by Mr. Crl^gs to the elector of Bruns- 
wick, to apprize him of the queen’s ritual 
tion, and the measures th^y fifed adopted 
to secure his peaceable accession. 

Aug . 1. The queen expired of dropsy, in 
the fiftieth year of her age. and the thil* 
teenfh of her reign. She was in her per- 
son of the middle size, well proportioned. 
Her hair was of the dark brown colour, her 
complexion ruddy : her features were re 
gular. her countenance was rather round 
than oval, and her aspect more comely than 
majestic. Her voice was clear and melo- 
dious, and her presence engaging. Her 
favourite amusement was hunting, which 
she practised in her chqpre ; but the gout 
increasing upon her, and becoming ex- 
tremely unwieldy, she was constrained to 
forego this wholesoirte exercise. This cir- 
cumstance, and her intemperate mode of 
living, probably hastened her dissolution. 
It is related by one writer that she was 
much addicted to spirituous liquors. Tin- 
dal contradicts this assertion, and states 
that her excess was principally in eating. 

STATUTES IN THIS RK1GN. 

1 Anne, c. 7. Support of her majesty’s 
household and of the honour of the crown ; 
land revenue of the crown $ duchy of Lan- 
caster. 

fc. 25. Insolvent dStors delivering up 
their effects.* — Expired. 

C. 30. If a Jew refuse his protestanfc 
child a maintenance, the lord-chancellor | 
may order nuch maintenances as he thinks 
fit 

1 Anne, stat. 2., c. 5. Gives an annuity 
of 14/. per annum for 89 years for every 
210/, advanced. 
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' C, 0. {Mariam"de*tMYing ships, to pre- 
judice of ow«tws, to suffer death. Wit- 
nesses far prisoners in treason, or felony, 
to be SWOttt same as witnesses for the crown. 

C. 18. Punishing frauds of persons em- 
ployed in working up the woollen, linen, 
fu»tian,oottoii, and other manufactures. 

% & 3 Anne, c. 4, Registration of deeds 
end wills, West c Ridiog of Yorkshire. 

C. 11. Qmm Amc't fount y ; granting 
first-fruits and tenths for poor livings. 

3 4k 4 Anne, c. 9. Promissory-notes like 
remedy on as hills of exchange© payment 
of inland hills of exchange. f 

4 & 5 Anne* c. 8. Succession to the 
crown in protestant line ; oaths ; meeting 
of parliament on queen’s d jinise. 

C. 10. Justices of peace may direct im- 
pressment of vagrants for Botchers, (This 
extraordinary act was revived by 30 Geo. 2., 
cap. 8.) 

5 & 6 Anne, e. 8. Union with Scotland ; 

ante, p. 312. «. 4 

€. 9. Made legal to retake debtors that 
have escaped from King's- Hlnch and Fleet 
prisons on Sunday. 

C. 2 U lOischarging small livings from 
first-fruits and tenths. 

6 Anne, c. 31. Preventing mischiefs by 
fires in the metropolis ; fire-engines to be 
kept in each parish ; houses to have party- 
walls : servants punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment for negligence. 

7 Anne, c. 5. Entitling all persons to be 
naturalized on takiug oath of allegiance ; 
but multitudes of foreign beggars availing 
themselves of this act, it was repealed by 
10 Anne, cap. 5. 

C. 1 Protects ambassadors from arrests 
for debt. 

C. 14. For the preservation of parochial 
libraries. 

8 Anne, c. 19. Copyright Act *- The au- 
thor of a book and his assigns to have the 
sole rigjlit of printing it for fourteen years. 
But title of book to be registered with Sta- 
tioners’ company. Nine copies to be de- 
bar ed to the universities. This act was in- 
troduced by Mr. Wortley, Urn husband of 
lady Mary, the celebrated letter writer? 
and seems to have been framed on the prin- 
ciple of the law for the protection of pa- 
tents for discoveries, passed m the reign of 
James I. 

9 Anne, c. 5, Every knight of the shire 
to be qualified with an estate of (>004 per 
annum ; every citi&n and burgess* 3007. ; 
oaths of qualification to he taken if de- 
manded. 

C. Iffi Fixing rates of postage by the 
General Post-office. 

10 Anne, c. 19. Grants a duty on uews- 
pajwrs, advertisements, pamphlets, and 
soap. 

12 Anne, sees % c. 7 . Teachers of 


j schools to declare conformity to church of 
England, and receive a license from the 
bishoa 

C. 12. Bishops may assign stipends to 
curates not exceeding 50/. ; provides against 
simony. 

CL 16. Interest reduced to 5 per ceut. ; 
where more taken, bargain void. 

€. 18. For the assistance of ships in 
danger of being lost at sea. 

Mr. Chalmers (Comparative Estimate 
94) gives the following classification of 
the ads of parliament passed in this reign, 
tending to promote the commercial inte- 
rests and local improvements of the nation, 
as such interests were then understood. 
Acts passed for— 

Encouraging shipping and foreign 
trade « . . .17 

Promoting manufactures . . 5 

Roads, churches, bridges, and 
paving . • .26 

Piers, harbours, Sec. . .19 

Enclosures and agricultural im- 
provements • , .8 

Management of the poor • 5 

For all these useful purposes . 7 1 

1AXUS AND UKVENIE. 

A great many new taxes were devised 
in this reign to support the expensive war 
against the Bourbons. Candles, leathei, 
soap, paper, starch, and other necessary 
articles were subjected to the excise. Stamp 
duties on newspapers, pamphlets, and ad- 
vertisements were for the first time im- 
posed. An attempt was made to lay a tax 
on income. Resolutions were entered into 
by the house of commons to lay a per-cent- 
age duty upon the value of all stock iu 
trade, upon money at interest, upon an- 
nuities, pensions, and salaries ; but they 
were abandoned, as well as a proposal for 
taxing the transfer of the shares and capital 
stock of corporations ami companies. A 
bill was Introduced for a resumption of all 
grants of the crown since February 13th, 
i688, unless made after due & moderation, 
ft passed the commons, but was rejected by 
the lords (bine, Hist. Rev., Ft. 18). A 
resolution of the former, to lay a tax upon 
all grants from the crown of one-fifth part 
of the value of the grant at the time it was 
made, had been previously evaded ; the 
leading men in both houses being too 
deeply interested in grants of that nature 
to suffer such a bill to become law. 

At the union with Scotland, a inmate 
inquiry was instituted into the hereditary 
revenues of the crown, and the produce 
of the taxes. The following were the re 
suits 
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Civil- Last Revenue, 


The excise on beer (2s. 6d. &• 

per tMurrel) 1 . . 286,178 

Further subsidies of ton- 
nage and poundage \ • 256,841 

Post-office • . 101,101 

Fines in the Alienation-office 4,804 

Post-fines • • • 2,276 

Wine licences • • 6,314 

Sheriffs’ proffers • • 1,040 

Compositions in the exchequer 13 

Seizures of uncustomed and 

prohibited goods . 13,005 

Revenue of the duchy of 

Cornwall • . 9,869 

Re vent jo of the principality 
of Wales . 6,857 

Rents of crown-lands, leases, 

fines, &c, • . 2 ,906 

Total for the civil-list 691 ,20 1 

Land-tax • • 1,99/ , / Gj 

Malt-duty . . 650,000 

Ail other taxes , . 2,352,836 


Total . . £5,691,803 

The following is the amount of the sums 
received during the twelve years' reign of 
queen Anne : - 

£. 

Customs . . , 15,113,811 

Excise . . 20,859,311 

Land-tax . . 21,285,909 

Miscellaneous taxes and re- 
ceipts . • . 5,261,346 

62,520,377 

Loans • . . 59,853,154 

Total . . £122,373,531 


II iW OP I.KTTLUS. 

I)r. Robert *'^oke, inventor of the pen- 
dulum watch j a mathematician and natu- 
ral philosopher, 1635 — 1703, u Microgra- 
pbia " Theory of the Variations of the 
Compass and several papers iu the Phi- 
losophical Transactions. 

John Evelyn, a popular and miscel- 
laneous writer, chiefly on subjects of natural 
history, 1620 — 1706. “ Sylva, or a Dis- 
course of Forest Trees;” *• Terra, a Philo- 
sophical Discourse of Earth, relating to its 
Cultivation both these have been edited 
by Dr. Hunter. Evelyn’s “ Memoirs and 
Ihaw,° the last extending from 1641 to 
1 7M, was published in 1819, 2 vols. 4 to. ; 
atmmore recently his miscellaneous works 
were collected and published. 

Dr. Thomas Sherlock, dean of St. Paul’s, 
a distinguished polemical divine of the 
high-church clues, J 680—1707. " Dis- 


courses on Death and Judgment : with 
numerous controversial tracts on the Trinity. 

Dr. Charles Davenant, insjx&ctor-geaeral 
of exports and imports, 1666—1714, A 
popular writer in his day on subjects of 
trade and political economy. Sir Charles 
Whitworth published a collection of his 
tracts in 5 vols. 8vo., 1771. 

Gregory King, draughtsman, writer on 
heraldry, and v#y ingenious jaditical arith- 
metician, 1648 — 1712. It was from King 
Dr. Davenant obtained some of his most 
valuable statistical details. The Order of 
the Instillation of Prince George of Den- 
mark and others, as Knights ot the Gar- 
ter f* u Political Conclusions,” of which the 
most complete republication is affixed to 
Gh aimer’s "Comparative Estimate,” edi- 
tion 1894. 

Thomas Rymer, the royal historiogra- 
pher, died in 1713. 44 Fautera;*’ a collec- 
tion of treaties and nablie acts, from the year 
11 0 1, in 1 5 vols. folio : fiv« more were added 
by Sanderson, Besides" Fmdera” and other 
writings, Ryinlr left unpublished fifty-eight 
volumes relating to English history, now in 
the British Museum. # • 

John Locke, one of the most useful and 
celebrated of philosophical writers, 1632 — 
1704. "Letter on Toleration,” 1685K; 

** l?ssay concerning Human Understand- 
ing/' 1690; « Treatises on Government/' 
1690; "Considerations on Lowering the 
Value of Money,” 1691 ; "Thoughts con- 
cerning Education,” 1693; "Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity,” 1695. Several of 
the MSS. writings of Locke have been pub- 
lished since his death : cue edition, with a 
memoir, by the late lord Kiug. 

John Ray, a celebrated English natu- 
ralist, 1 628-—1 705, *f Catalogue of Eng- 
lish Plants 44 Collection of English Pro- 
verbs " Wisdom* of God manifested in 
the Creation " Philosophical Letters 
and some other publications. • « 

John Pomfret, a poet, 1667 — 1703, w The 
Choice/’ 

John Philips, a georgical and humor- 
ous poet, 1676—1708. “ The Splendid 

Shilling;” "Blenheim;” "Cyder;” the 
last an imitation of the bucolics of Virgil. 

Some of the most distinguished writers 
of this period will fall within the enumera- 
tion of a subsequent reign. The loign of 
queen Anne has been termed the August .m 
»l£tj of English literature. But its popular 
writers are mom distinguished by the clas- 
sical beauties of their compositions than 
strength and originality ofgenius. If however 
we embrace a longer period, from the Res- 
toration to the close of the reign of George I., 
wo shall find men eminent in every 
branch of science and literature. Dr. Smol- , 
left has given the following graphic sketch, 
though his list is neither complete nor criti- 
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cally correct z*~ tl Dr. Atterbury and Dr. 
Clark distinguished themselves in divinity 
— Mr. Whiston wrote in defence of Arian- 
ism — John Locke shone forth the great re- 
storer of human reason— the earl of 
Shaftesbury raised an elegant though feeble 
system of moral philosophy — Berkeley, 
afterwards bishgp of Cloyne, in subtlety 
and variety of metaphysical arguments, as 
well as in the art of deduction— lord Bo- 
lingbroke’s talents as a metaphysician have 
been questioned since his posthumous works 
appeared. Great progress wa# made in 
mathematics and astronomy bjfc Wallis, 
Halley, and Flamsteed the art of medi- 
cine owed some valuably improvements to 
the classical Dr. Friend and the elegant Dr. 
Mead. Among the poets of this era we 
number John Phillips, author of a didactic 
poem, called * Cycler,” a performauce of 
real merit ; he lived and died in obscurity. 
William Congreve, celebrated for his come- 
dies, which are wot soTamous for strength 
of character and power of humour, as for 
wit, elegance, and regularity. Vanburgh, 
who wrote with more nature and fire, 
though witk far less art and precision. 
Steele, who in *Iiis comedies successfully 
ingrafted modem characters on the undent 
drama. Farquhar, who drew his pictures 
from fancy rather than from nature, and 
whose chief merit consists in the agreeable 
pertucss and vivacity of his dialogue. Ad- 
dison, whose fame as a poet greatly ex- 
ceeded his genius, which was cold and 
enervate, though he yielded to none in the 
character of an essayist, either for style 
or matter. Swift, whose muse seems to 
have been mere misanthropy ; he was a 
cyme rather than a poet, and bis natural 
dryness and sarcastic severity would have 
been unpleasing, had he not qualified them 
by adopting the extravagant humour of 
Lucian and Rabelais. Prior, lively, fami- 
liar, an«J amusing ; Rowe, solemn, florid, 
and declamatory. Pope, the prince of lyric 
poetry, unrivalled in ethics, satire, and po- 
lished versification. The agreeable Par- 
nel ; the wild, the witty, and the whimsi- 
cal Garth. Gay, whose fables may vie with 
those of La Fontaine, in native humour, 
ease, and simplicity, and whose genius for 
pastoral was truly original. Dr. Bentley 
stood forgmost m the list of critics and 
commentators. Sir Christopher Wren 
raised some noble monuments of architec- 
ture. The most celebrated political writers 
were Davenant, Hare, Swift, Steele, Addi- 
son, Bolingbroke, and Trenchard.’' 

Many of the political publications were 
published weekly, and sold for a penny or 
twopence each. Of this class was the tory 
Examiner, in which St. John and Swiit 
were the principal writers. Opposed to it, 
in 1710, wan the whig Examiner, to which 


Steele and Addison contributed. Bat the 
origin of periodical essays on men and 
manners forms the chief literary distinction 
of queen Anne’s reign. The first of these, 
the “ Tatler,” was begun by Steele in 1709 : 
it was followed by the “Spectator* 1 and 
the “ Guardian” within the five following 
years. It is to these happy literary vehi- 
cles of general instruction and amusement 
that much of the moral discrimination 
and practical good sense of the middle 
ranks of England maybe attributed. Their 
sale was very considerable ; of the “ Spec- 
tator,” the most popular, sometimes 20,000 
numbers were sold in a day ! 

SCOTLAND AT THE UNION. 

The reign of queen Anne forms an im- 
portant era m the history of Scotland, by 
closing the story of her separate constitu- 
tion- The crowns had been united in the 
person of JameB I., ami both nations con- 
tinued to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the same monarch in the person of Anne ; 
but after the Scots’ parliament had passed 
the act of security in 1703 ( ante p. 306 ), it 
was doubtful whether the parliaments of 
the two countries would agree in the choice 
of her successor. Hence impended the 
great danger of a revival of those differ- 
ences and. perhaps, of the hostilities that 
had anciently divided and mutually in- 
jured the two kingdoms. Happily, four 
years after, this crisis was averted by a sea- 
sonable exertion of vigour on the part of 
the English ministry, in effecting the le- 
gislative union, which removed all appre- 
hension of future national conflicts. 

If the pride of Scotland was not hurt, 
she had no other cause of regret at the loss 
of her political independence. For nearly 
two centuries she had been the constant 
scene of plots, strife, and Jiasensiou. Two 
evils had especially disturbed her pence 
and interrupted her prosperity. These 
were the feuds of the territorial aristocracy, 
and the struggles and alternate triumphs of 
the episcopalian and presbyterian worships, 
neither of which knew toleration. By the 
former, there was no security t r property 
or industry j by the latter, liberty of con- 
science was denied* The union obtained 
for Scotland religious peace, by guarantee* 
ing the permanent ascendancy of presby- 
terianism ; but it was reserved for a subse- 
quent reign to establish the entire supre- 
macy of the law, by the extinction of the 
feudal jurisdictions of the nobility. 

A few statistical facts may be properly 
adduced, to show the condition ana ^re- 
sources of Scotland at this period. In the 
reign of William 11 L, the post-office did 
not exist as a separate branch of the re- 
venue. At the union it was farmed for 
1194/, Hie rates paid for the carriage of 
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letters were as follows :~A single letter to 
any place within 50 miles of Edinburgh, 
2d. ; to any place within 100 miles. 3d. ; 
and to all places in Scotland above 100 
mile9, 4 d. The epistolary correspondence 
of the country must have been very limited, 
when even these rates, which remained un- 
altered until 1784, proved bo very unpro- 
ductive. The entire revenue of the king- 
dom amounted only to 110,694/. per an- 
num ; and the produce of the customs and 
excise show that there was hardly any 
commerce, and very little consumption of 
taxable articles. 

Sir John Sinclair gives the following 
statement of the public income of Scotland 


at the union : — 

£. 

Crown-rents • 

. 5,500 

Feudal casualties 

. 3,000 

Customs 

. 30,000 

Excise . . 

. 33,500 

Post-office • • 

• 1,194 

Coinage impositions 

. 1,500 

Land-tax . 

. 36,000 

Total 

. £110,694 


Such wns the revenue of Scotland at that 
time ; hard+y the patrimony of many in- 
dividuals at present. Her population at the 
union is snpposed not to have exceed- 
ed 1,050,000. Like all poor countries 
without large towns, commerce, or manu- 
factures, Scotland was subject to frequent 
and destructive scarcities. A visitation of 
this sort, of peculiar intensity, and which 
also prevailed in England and on the Con- 
tinent, afflicted her from 1693 to 1700. 
During these w seven ill 3 u*ars, v as they 
were termed, many persons died of famine ; 
several extensive parishes in Aberdeen- 
shire were nearly depopulated ; and some 
farms remained unoccupied for years after- 
wards. Fletcher of Saltoun is frequently 
quoted to show the miserable and dis- 
orderly state of Scotland. In one of his 
“ Discourses/’ written in 1698, and colour- 


ed, apparently, with the characteristic 
warmth of the Scotch patriot, he says, 

« There are at this day in Scotland (be- 
sides a great many poor families, very 
meanly provided for by the church boxes, 
with others who, by living on bad food, fall 
into various diseases,) 200,000 people beg- 
ging from door to door. * 'Jhese ore not only 
no way advantageous, but a very grievous 
burthen to so p%or a country. And though 
the number of them be perhaps double of ' 
what it was formerly, by reason of this pre- 
sent great distress, yet in all times there 
have bqpn about 100,000 of these vaga- 
bonds who have lived without any subjec- 
tion or regard to the laws of the land, or 
even those of God and nature. Fathers in- 
cestuously accompanying with their own 
daughters ; the sou with the mother ; and 
the brother with the sister. No magistrate 
could ever discover, or be informed which 
way one in a hundred of these wretches 
died, or that they et wem baptised. Many 
murders have been discovered among them 
— anti they art not only an unspeakable op- 
pression to poor tenants (who, if they give 
not bread or some kind of jprofision to per- 
haps forty such villains in one day, arc 
sure to be insulted by them), but they rob 
many poor people who live in houses di«' 
lant flora any neighbourhood.’' 

This describes the existing vagrancy 
and mendicity of Ireland ; and such 
disorders long continued, for Scotland 
did not reap any special advantage from 
the union till the suppression of the re- 
bellion of 1745. Alter that event, Ja- 
cob ihsm, which had become nearly extinct 
in England, ceased to subsist in Scotland, 
except as a sentiment ot^vague respect for an 
unfortunate family. It was followed by the 
substitution of a stipendiary and impartial 
magistracy for the Hereditary jurisdictions of 
the landed proprietary* New roads were 
opened through the Highlands * schools • 
established ; peace, order, and security gene- 
rally introduced, which paved the way for 
improvements of all kinds, in agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures. 
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The memorable example of the parliamentary settlem#it of the succes- 
sion to the crown tended materially to lessen the influence of the personal 
character of the sovereign on the government. The elective power, exer- 
cised by the legislature, placed the monarch himself nearly on the same 
level of responsibility as the national representatives ; and it is hardly 
possible but be must have felt similar deference to the source whence he ' 
derived his title and authority, But other circumstances helped to reduce 
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within a hammer circle than that of his two immediate predecessors the, 
active interference of the first prince of the Brunswick family intthe con- 
duct of public affairs. 

George I. ascended the English throne in his fifty-fifth year, when men 
ftte Usually more disposed to acquiesce in the settled routine than venture 
on hovel, and perhaps, troublesome experiments. Moreover, the natural 
disposition auu understanding of the king were not of a kind at any 
period of his life to carry him out of the established orbit. He was a 

* person of as simple tastes as appearance ; German in all his habits and 
attachments, even to that of*his mistresses. In England he was a stranger, 

11 Lis home being Hanover. IJe was neither acquainted with the constitu- 
tion, language, nor manners of his new subjects ; nor did he ever care to 
become so. He naturally inclined to the seclusion of a private station ; 
being shy and reserved in public, but easy and facetious among his inti- 
mates. During the fourteen years of his government of the electorate, he 
had acquired the reputation of a just and circumspect prince, who well 
* understood, and steadily pursued his own interests, and would have been 
well content to cndjris days in the petty sovereignty of his ancestors, laid 
not the ambition of others been greater than lhs own. Punctual in busi- 
ness, he was more dufU than indolent; anti the plain honesty of his 
temper, joined with the narrow' notions of a low education, made him look 
upon his Acceptance of the crown as an act of usurpation, which was 
always uneasy to him.* He had no taste for literature, or the arts ; 
W#s amorous, fond of punch, and parsimonious. Avarice was so pre- 
dominant in him, that he would raise no tToops to secure the succes- 
sion ; and the principal whigs were obliged from their own purses to ad- 
vance the sums necessary, to gain some ignoble men of rank, whom 
nothing else could induce to join thcm.t With these qualities, George I. 
was not likely to give much trouble to his ministers or the nation. The 
constitution was not likely to be endangered, though strict impartiality in 
government was hardly to be expected, considering the earlier and stronger 
ties by which the king was bound to his hereditary states than his acquired 
dominions. 

In order to understand the political occurrences of this reign, it will be 
necessary to remind 0 the reader of the state of parties. The Jacobites, or 
partisans of the house of Stuart, were very numerous , even queen Anne, 

* as well as her ministers Oxford and Bolingbroke, are represented to have 
been in favour of the exiled family. The partisans of the Pretender, how- 
ever, never openly avowed their designs, but were mostly included among 
the tories, who, with the whigs, formed the ostensible parties into which 
the nation was divided. $ Many of the* tories were not from principle op- 
posed to the Hanoverian succession, but only dreaded the accession of that 
family from an apprehension that the whigs would then predominate, and 
engross all places of trust and emolument The strength of the tories lay 
among the nobility and gentry, with the populace of London, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Manchester, and the duetAowns and cities of the kingdom. The 
whigs leaned for support on the dissenters, the Bank, and the monied iu- 

* Lord Whamdiffe’s Loiters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, L 107. 

f Lord John Russell’s Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, i. 301. 

X There was doubtless a third party new, as there always had been since the period 
of the civil war, but it was too insignificant for notice. Evelyn says (Memoirs it. 1) that 
there were republicans at the Revolution who were for making the prince of Orange 
a stadtholder, after the example of the United Provinces. 
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terns t. The abstract principles of both parties were nearly the same as At 
present; the tones inclining more inflexibly to the support of, the church, 
hereditary right, and the royal prerogatives than the wni^s, who held that 
these fundamental principles ought to bend to the changing interests and 
opinions of the community. The changes that have intervened are, that 
the tories have lost the support of the populace, and the nshjgs, of a por- 
tion of the commercial classes, by whose union a third, or radical party 
has been formed. * . 

The whigs having dexterously availed themselves of the divisions of the 
tories, on the death of queen Anne, to pave th#way for King George, that 
prince threw himself entirely into the hands of the friends who had most 
efficiently served him ; and from his accession the principle may be con- 
sidered to have been first attempted of carrying on the government, not by 
a balance or even unequally mixed administration, but by a cabinet 
composed exclusively of one party. “ During the reign of William III., 
and the greater part of that of Anne,” observes lord John Russell, “ the 
offices of state were divided between the members of the two parties, with 
a view to conciliate both, and to exclude the more haughty iiud presump- 
tuous leaders from acquiring a dictation over the sovereign. In the middle 
of the reign of Anne, the whigs obtained something like exclusive power ; 
and towards the end of that reign, the tories possessed unbalanced author 
rity ; but their hesitation and misconduct totally deprived them or the con- 
fidence of the new king, and the whigs found themselves strong enough to 
keep out their opponents for nearly half a century. From this time we* 
may observe hi the ministry of England, greater unity of views, a more 
complete confidence among the members of it, and a more uniform policy 
towards foreign powers.** The hybrid principle, however, was again re- 
sorted to in the next reign ; and ori the fall of Lord Granville, in 1744, the 
“ broad-bottom ministry” was formed. 

The leading policy of the whigs to support their administration appears 
to have been to conciliate the king’s favour by indulging his German pre- 
dilections ; and secondly, by frustrating the designs of the disaffected. In 
pursuit of the first object, the treaty of Hanover was concluded; and the 
annexation of the duchies of Bremen and Verden to the/Jectoratc secured. 
England -was not interested in either : they concerned only the king's here- 
ditary states ; yet in consequence of them, the nation was entangled in 
continental alliances, in expensive armaments, and financial difficulties. 
Ministers, unable openly to justify their policy, resorted to imaginary or 
exaggerated pretexts ; as the necessity of their foreign connexions to the 
protection of commerce, the maintenance of the balance of power, and the 
protestant succession. 

The measures of ministers, especially directed against the disaffected, 
were, the discomfiture of the rebellion of the earl of Mar and disarming of 
the Highlanders; repeated suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act; the 
passing of the Septennial and Riot Acts m m the introductiop*of the Peerage 
Bill ; and their endeavours, at the beginning of the new reign, to inflict 
a Bevere and vindictive punishment on their tory predecessors. 

Mar’s rebellion was a rash and ill-conducted enterprise. Mr. lfallnm 
observes (Const. Hist, iii- 311) that the clergy did* great mischief ; they 
inflamed the Jacobite prejudices of the people, but elicited no effective co- 
operation in the Pretender’s cause. Few rose in arms to support the in- 
surrection, compared with those who desired its success ; and a supine 
herd of priests and country gentlemen hoped to gather, without risk, the* 
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noisy declamations in favour^ gf hereditary right* Two 
thirty other persons suffered for this unsuccessful |fl|as<m, A 
more escaped from Newgate and other prisons, assisted by 
tS^tomerons adherents. 

substitution of septennial for triennial parliaments forms as ex* 
an Example of legislative temerity as ever the Long Parliament 
exhibited. Tne house of commons had been elected for three years, and 
* elected themselves for four years longer, and by the same right might 
doubtless have made their sittings for life or a perpetuity. This usun|| r 
tipn of the franchises of their constituents has been defended on the gmfhl 
of the prevailing excitemer^ and disaffection ; and it does appear from 
the occurrences of this period, that the Revolution settlement might have 
been endangered h\ a general election. Others have vindicated the Sep- 
tennial Act as a permanent improvement, by rendering less frequent the 
corruption and tumults of a general election. But as the last have been 
circumscribed by the parliamentary reform acts, and Jacobitism is extinct, 
there seems now little reason for not repairing the breach in the constitu- 
tion, committed in e moment of emergency. 

The Peerage Bill was introduced under the pretext of obviating the in- 
convenience of sudden augmentations of the peerage ; as in the last reign, 
when there were at once twelve new creations : but the real design was so 
apparent, that it has been generally abandoned, as an indefensible expe- 
dient for perpetuating the whigs’ domination. By this bill, the house of 
4ords, after a few more additions, was to be limited to the existing number. 
As respects Scotland, one of the provisions of the union was to be abro- 
gated, and she was to have twenty-five hereditary , instead of sixteen elec- 
tive, members. Fewer the number of lords, and greater the importance 
of each, this novel project passed the upper house with little difficulty, but 
was rejected by the commons with a shpw of indignation, as an audacious 
attempt to exclude them and their posterity from the honour of the peerage. 
That the king should not only concur in, but actually recommend to the 
adoption of parliament, a scheme, depriving him of one of his most valu- 
able prerogatives, shows how passive an instrument he was in the hands of 
his. ministers. 

It is observable c that the bitterness of political, as well as religious dif- 
i fevences has much abated within the last century. In the last and present 
reigns the rival parties waged as fierce political warfare as rival despots ; 
and bard|y anything would appease the rage of either whigs or tories in 
their turn of triumph, save the exile or decapitation of their opponents* 
Noy sooner had the whigs got firmly hold of the government, than they 
commenced a fierce persecution of their predecessors. The earl of Oxford, 
viscount^Bolingbroke, and the duke of Ormond were impeached of high- 
treason, and the earl of Strafford, of high crimes and misdemeanors. AH 
the charges against them originated iu the measures they had adopted in the 
accomplishment of the peace of Utrecht. But as these measures had been 
sanctioned hoth by the sovereign e and the legislature, cither previously or 
^aubsemieiitly, it is impossible to conceive on what pretext of justice they 
could m impeached before the very tribunal that had concurred in their 
execution. The particular change, magnified into treason, against Boling- 
broke and Oxford was, that in the negotiation for peace, they had en- 
deavoured to procure the city of Tournay for the French king, which by 
a most forced construction, was held to be an adhering to the queen’s 
enemies, within the statute of Edward III, Bolingbroke and Ormond 
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withdrew to the Continent; the impeachment of Oxford 

after he Jnd suffered two years’ imprisonment in the Tower, owii(gj^.,A 

disagreement between the two houses. ; * ’ A ; '? 

l^ere arc two events in the foreign history of this period which deserve 
to he noticed, because they will show the intolerance and superstition 
which still prevailed in two of the first kingdoms in Europe. The king of 
France, Louis XV., published a severe edict against alibis protestant 
subjects : whoever performed any exercise of the ^formed religion, if a 
llipn, was to be sent to the galleys ; if a woman, to be shaved, and con- 
lSd where the judges thought fit. The prot^Umt preachers to be put to 
death ; aud those who had any communication, directly or indirectly, with 
such ministers, condemned to the galleys. To give their children foreign 
education, to be punished with a tine of 6000 livres ; and the memory of 
those who died in the profession of the protestant religion to be prose- 
cuted. To these were added various other penalties for dissuading sick 
persons from dying catholics, marrying abroad without license ; and bap- 
tism and schooling were forbid to protestants. 

The other event is the voluntary abdication of Philip V M king of Spain, 
at the age of thirty-nine, with an ambitious queen of thirty-one, leaving 
the throne to a son in his seventeenth year, and m daughter-in-law in her 
sixteenth year. To this renunciation he said he was induce^ that he 
might devote the remainder of his days to the service of Go$, ntiditate on 
death, and seek salvation disengaged from worldly cares. All he claimed 
was a yearly pension of 120,000/. to support him in the monastery of St* 
lldefouso. The letter which he wrote 'to his son contained “ pious ex- 
hortations on the duties of a Christian, and some directions for the worship 
of the Virgin, but none for the government of a kingdom.” 

EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 

1714. Aug. 1. George I, duke of Bru;is- the archbishop of Canterbury, the lord- 
wick-Luueuburgh, and elector of Hanover, chancellor, and Monsieur Kreyenberg, the 
succeeded to the crown on the demise ot resident of Hanover, under the hand and 
queen Anne, by virtue of acts of Parha- seal of the elector of* Brunswick, then 
went for securing the Protestant succession. George I., nominating nineteen persons to 
He was bom May 28, ]G60, and was the be added to the sgvea great officers appoint- 
eldest son of Ernest- Augustus, bishop of ed by the said act to compose the regency. 
Osnaburgh, duke of Hanover, and elector The seven so appointed were, Teoisgn, arch- 
of Brunswick T.’iaenburgh, by the princess bishop of Canterbury; Hurcourt. lard- 
Saphia,' fifth and youngest daughter of Fre- chancellor; Sheffield, duke of Bucking- 
derick V. elector palatine and king of Bo- ham, lord president ; Talbot, duke of 
hernia, and the princess Elizabeth, daugh- Shrewslnny, lord high-treasurer; Eegg, 
ter of James I. king of England. The new earl of Dartmouth, lord pnvy-seal ; Went- 
king’s title was strictly elective ; for admit- worth, earl of Strafford, first lord com mis- 
ting the male line of the house of Stuart sioner of the admiralty ; and sir Thomas 
to have been extinguished in the person of Parker, loid chief-justice of the King's* 
James II.', the right of blood vested in the bench. The nineteen appointed by the 
house of Savoy, descended from Henrietta, king were, the archbishop of York; dukes 
duchess of Orleans, daughter of Charles 1. of Shrewsbury, Somerset, Bolton, Devon- 
And the princess Sophia herself, being the sffire, Kent, Argyle, Mtntrose, Roxburgh ; 
youngest daughter of the palatine, more earls of Pembroke, Anglesey, Carlisle, Not- 
than fifty descendants of that prince, prior tingham, Abingdon, Scarborough, Oxford $ 
in the order of succession, wore passed over lords Townshend, Halifax, and Cowper. 
by the accession of the Hanover family. The lords justices, or regency, named by 

Upon the death of the queen, the privy*- the king, were cbietly whigs, with the ad- 
council being assembled according to the diiion of those torv peers who had appeared 
act of 4 & 6 of Anne, c. 8, three instra- the Inost zealous for the succession. Ad- 
meats of the same tenor were produced by dison was appointed their secretary; and 
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BdicgtStofcm nrho had bo lately had th« pre- 
fect's! his grasp, was now seen 
waiting With hi| papers at the door of the 
council j ** where many passed him with 
scorn, who a few days before would have 
given half their fortunes for his smile.** 
Tbs king was proclaimed with the usual 
Solemnity, Farfcnnent also met, pursuant 
to fie act, and the members spent the three 
following' days in taking me oaths. 

An order of council issued for altering 
the prayers for the royal family^ 

The French king published an ar*£t for 
legitimating his natural sons, theftlukcs of 
Maine and Toulouse, and capacitating them 
to inherit the crown of Fiance after the 
princes of the blood. 

3. The late queen was opened, and the 
next day her bowels were interred in West- 
minster-abbey* 

4. The duke of Marlborough made a 
sort of triumphal etit$y into Loudon, but 
his coach uulucluly broke down at Temple- 
bar, and he was forced to gqf into another. 

5. King George proclaimed at Edin- 
burgh. 

law lorn chancellor made a speech to 
both houses of parliament, in the name of 
Jhe regency, giving an account of their pro- 
ceedings since the queen's death. They 
recommended to the commons the settling 
the king’s revenue, and establishing the 
public credit. 

6. Addresses of condolence and con 
gramlation voted to the king by both houses. 

An order of the lords justices for a ge- 
neral mourning* to begin the 15th instant. 

King George- was proclaimed at Dublin. 

11. The commons voted his majesty 
the same revenues, the late queen had, ex- 
cept the revenue of the duchy of Cornwall, 
which was by law vested m the prince. 

14* N. S. The pretender, hearihg of 
the queen’s death, left Lorraine, and went 
to Versailles j but the Fiench king iefu«,ed 
to see him, alleging his engagements to 
the Hanover succession; whereupon the 
chevalier returned to Lorraine. 

21. The lords justices gave the royal 
assent to an act jor the better supjwrt of 
his majesty’s household. 

24* The private interment of queen 
Anne was solemnized in Westminstec-ab- 
bey. She was interred in the same vault 
lirith Charles II., king William, queen Ma- 
ly, and prince Ge<ftge of Denmark. « 

25. ’ Parliament prorogued to the 23rd 
<M)f September. 

28. Orders arrived from Hanover to the 
regeiuy, for preparing a patent for emit mg 
the pnnee royal prince of Wales, and f.»r 
removing told Bolingbroke from his office 
of secretary of state : and on the 3 1st the 
seals were taken from him, and the doors 
of his office locked and sealed up. 


31. O.S. King (hsorge* with the prince, 
began his journey from Hamper towards 
England, and arrived at theHague the 5th of 
September, where he remained till the Ibth. 

Sept. 7. N. S. The treaty of peace be- 
tween the empire and France was signed 
at Baden. 

8. An order of council against throwing 
squibs or fire-works on the day of his ma- 
jesty’s public entry. - » 

1 1. The duke of Berwick stormed Bar- 
celona, which was defended with great oh* 
stinacy ; but in the evening the garrison 
retired into the new city, and beat the cha- 
madc ; on the 12th they surrendered, upon 
Condition to have their lives saved, and 
that the city should not be plundered. 

15. A proclamation, offering a reward 
of 1 00,000/. for apprehending the pretend- 
er, if lie should attempt to laud in the Bri 
tish dominions. 

The earl marshal published an order, 
prohibiting all coaches coming into Green- 
wich park on the day of his majesty’s en- 
try, but those of the great officers, the 
nobility and their sons, the privy council- 
lors and judges. 

!6. O. S. King George, with the prince, 
embarked for England, ami arrived at 
Greenwich on the Itrth in the evening ; he 
was received by th& duke of Northumber- 
land, captain of the life-guard, and lord- 
chancellor Harcpurt, at the head of the 
louts of the regency. 

King Philip V. of Spain was married by 
proxy to the princess of Parma. 

17. Lord viscount Townahcnd was 
sworn one of his majesty’s principal secre- 
taries of state. 

ID. There was a great court at Green- 
wich of all sorts : it was observed, that those 
who prospered in the late reign met with a 
remarkable neglect. The duke of Ormond, 
who came in gr**at splendour to pay his 
respects, was refused admission : he was 
i emov oil from the captain-generalship. The 
great seal was taken from lord Harcourt 
and given to lord Cowper. The earl of Ox- 
ford, late lord-treasurer, kissed his majesty's 
hand with the crowd, but was not vouch- 
safed any further notice. 

20* The kiug made bis public entry in- 
to London. The great guns at the Tower 
were fired when his majesty took coach, as 
also when he passed over London bridge ; 
and on his majesty’s arrival at his palace, 
the cannon in the Park were three times 
discharged. 

21. A great court at St. James's ; and 
among the rest, Mr. A Idwortb, M.P. for New 
Windsor, was there, whom colonel Chud- 
leigh branded with the name of Jacobite $ 
whereupon a quarrel ensued, and they both 
went in a coach to Maryleltone field*, Kid 
i Mi. Aldworth we* killed upon the (pot. 
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22. His majesty declared in council his 
firm purposi&to support the churches of 
England ana Scotland, as they were by 
law established. The same day, the prince 
royal was declared prince of Wales , and 
took his place at the council-board. , 

29. Sir William Humphreys elected 
lord- mayor of London. 

Oct 1 . The former privy council having 
been dissolved, a new one assembled this 
day. 

The king of Sweden, after about four 
years* residence in Turkey, set out from De- 
nintash for his own dominions, being pre- 
sented with several purses of gold by the 
sultan, to defray the charges of his 
journey. 

5. New Ministry.-*— B y this time the mi- 
nistry was formed, and was as follows : — 
Lord" Halifax, First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Chancel/or of the Exchequer, 

Lord Cowper, fjord Chancellor. 

Earl of Nottingham, President of the 
Council . 

Marquis of Wharton, Lord' Privy-seal. 
Viscount Townshend and Mr. Stanhope, 
Secretaries of State, j 

Earl of Oxford, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Karl of Sunderl aul„ L ord-l'teuicnant of Ire- 
land . 

l>uke of Marino* , * gh, Comtmndcr-hi-chtef. 
Poke of Shrewsbury, Lord Chamberlain. 
Duke of Somerset, Master of the Horse. 
Robert Walpole, Paymaster of the Forces. 
Mr. Fulteney. Secretary at Par. 

Mr Aisiabie, Treasurer of the Navy. 

Mr. Earle, Lieutenant-General of the Ord- 
nance. 

All the principal offices, troth of the 
ministry and the household, were held by 
whig#* Shrewsbury wAs the only minister 
of the late queen, and Nottingham the only 
decided tory. Out of the privy-council a 
cabinet was formed, consisting chiefly of 
the lord-chancel or ami Marlborough, the 
earls of Nottingham and Sunderland, the 
lord# Halifax, Townshend, Somers, and . 
general Stanhope. All these had distin- 
guished themselves by open opposition to 
the late measures and the peace. 

10, The lord-lieutenants and deputy- 
lieutenants were altered almost all over 
England. 

15. The princess of W ales, with her two 
eldest daughters, having landed at Margate 
two days before, and lain one night at Ro- 
chester, passed through London to St. 

J ames's. I 

2t>. King George crowned at Westmin- 
ster, with the usual solemnity ; but as the 
procession was going by, several people 
wwe killed and hurt by the fall of scaffolds 
in Balace.yard. The rear was closed by a 

C ta* of, honour, especially appointed for 
pxtpme* The profession marched on 


' foot upon.biue cloth, id, the tthtoy. While 
homage was being performed bv the nobi- 
lity, the treasurer of the household threw 
about the coronation medals, having the 
king’s effigy on dne side ; oh the reverse, 
the King sitting in an elbow-chair, Britan- 
nia crowning him ; with thejnotto * Georgius 
Rex,,inaug. Oct. £0, 1714? Dinner in, the 
hall being ende^and alt things performed 
with great magnificence, about seven 
o’clock his majesty returned to St. dames’s, 
and the dfy concluded With bonfires, illu- 
mination^ ringing of bells, and other de- 
monstrations of general joy, 

23. Mr. Prior, the British resident in 
France, presented a memorial to that court, 
requiring that the canal and the new works 
at Mardyke be demolished. 

2 9 . The king, with the prince and min- 
cosh, accepted of an invitation to the lord- 
mayor’s feast,* and his majesty, ordered 
1000/. to be paid ifito thw hands of the 
sheriffs for the relief of poor debtors. 

Nov. 1. Dr. • John Raddiffe died, the 
most eminent physician of his tirfte : he left 
40.000/. to the university of OxGSVd, for the 
augmenting their library ; loOZ. per annum 
to the library-keeper; 50001. to University 
college. ; 600/. per annum for two travelling 1 
physicians ; and 600/. per annum to St. 
Bartholomew’s hospital, &c. 

2. A proclamation was issued for the 
suppressing of riots. 

ft. The earl of Stair waa made com. 
mander in-chief of the forces in Scotland, 
in the absence of the duke of Argyle, 

15. The dukes of Marlborough and 
Shrewsbury, and several other persons of 
quality, received by the French mall the 
prcteudei's declaration, dared Lorraine, the 
*J9th of August, asserting his right to those 
kingdoms ; whereupotwthe minister of Lor- 
raine was forbid the court. 

10. An order of council for supposing 
riots. The country was in a very perturbed 
state. The clamour of the church beiug 
in danger was revived ; jealousies were excit- 
ed ; Seditious libels dispersed ; and danger- 
ous tumults raised in different parts of the 
kingdom ; Birmingham, Bristol, Chippen- 
ham, Norwich, Reading, and Oxford were 
filled with licentious disturbances. The 


popular cry was, <f Down with the whigs ! 
S. tche v ere 1 for ever !” 

The latter end of this mpnth the judges* 
salaAes were advanced, namely, the three 
chiefs to 2000/. a year each, and the pursue 
judges to 1 500/. each. 

*27. Several persons were tried and con- 
victed at Bristol, for a riot, in insulting the 
dissenters, and breaking their windows. 

29. Counter and the four other prison- 
ers in Newgate, Who were committed on 
suspicion of being concerned in the plot 
against king William, moved to be admit* 
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ted to fatal according to ike habeas corpus 
act, but wwte remanded to orison. 

1 A proclamation issued for putting the 
law* in execution against papists, non-ju- 
rors, and disaffected persons ; occasioned by 
the pretender** declaration, and popular 
' tumults. 

i 1 7. The Turks declared war against the 
Teplihlic of Venice. 

II. An order by his fnaiesty, prohibit- 
ing the clergy to intermeddle with affairs 
of state in their sermons, &c. ( 

31. Hie earl of Strafford had his audi- 
ence of leave of the states-geittral ; and, 
being presented with a gold chain and me- 
dal, iff the value of fitfOO guilders, he re- 
turned to England. 

1715. Jim. 5. A proclamation was issued 
for dissolving the parliament. 

The earl of Strafford having been exami- 
ned before the council, an order was made for 
seising his papers on^he 11th of January. 

3. John Vine, a perfumer, was ordered 


to be prosecuted for a libe^ intitled “ Rea- 
sons humbly offered to the parliament for 
abrogating the observation of the 30th of 
January." • 

1 1. A proclamation offering a reward 
m of 1000/. to any person who should discover 
the author, and 500/. for the printer of a 
libel, intitled “ English advice to the free- 
holders of England which, the procla- 
mation says, was designer! to promote the 
interest of the pretender, and to raise dis- 


turbances in the approaching election of 
members of parliament. The 1 1th of Au- 
gust following. Mr. Hornby, a gentleman 
of one of the inns of court, was taken into 
custody, being charged with having written 
the said pamphlet 

15. A proclamation foT calling a new 
parliament to meet JMarc.h 17th. In this 
proclamation the king ‘complained of the 
perplexity of public affairs, the interruption 
of coiftmerce, and tlje heavy debts of the 
nation. He expressed his hopes that his 
** loving subjects” would send up to par- 
liament the fittest persons to redress present 
disorders ; and that iu the elections they 
Would have a particular regard to such ns 
bad M expressed a firm attachment to the 
protestant succession when in danger?' 
People generally construed this into a de- 
sign to maintain party distinctions and en- 
courage the whigs to a full exertion of their 
/ influence in the approaching electionsc 

18* The imperialists took possession of 
the provinces of Luxemburg and Limburg. 

About this time Mr. Steele was made 
governor of the playhouse. 

20. Being appointed a day of thanks- 
giving &r his majesty's accession, the king, 
with the prince and princess, went in the 
usual stale toBt Paul's, where they heard a 
sermon on the occasion, which was preach- 


ed by Dr. Richard Willis, bishop of Gftou* 

25. The duke of Bavari! took posses- 
sion of his electorate again. 

Feh. 6. The treaty of peace between 
Spain add Portugal was signed at Utrecht. 

28. Lord Cornwallis and James Craggs, 
sen., esq., were made post-masters-geneml. 
in the room of sir Thomas Frankland and 
sir John Evelyn. 

Mar. 17. Hr. Gilbert Burnet, bishop of 
Salisbury, died in the seventy -second year 
of his age. The bishop was a Scotchman, 
who had led an active public and literary 
life. He had a principal share in the revo- 
lution, and was cognizant of most public 
transactions in the four preceding reigns. 
His copious writings are a storehouse of 
historical, ecclesiastical, and biographical 
information. The accuracy of some of his 
statements has been impugned, but he ap- 
pears too sincere and honest to be guilty of 
any intentional breach of veracity. His 
compositions are rough ami unfinished ; 
more remarkable for matter than execution. 
Bishop Burnet was, in short, a prelate of an 
open, benevolent, and bustling character, 
but vain, self-important, and garrulous. 

New Parliament.—' The parliament of 
Great Britain met. The commons chose 
Spencer Compton, esq. for speaker, who 
was approved by the king. The elections 
had been carried on with great warmth* 
and in several places the elector# went the 
length of delivering express instructions to 
their representatives. A largo majority of 
whigs was returned $ but, according to Tin- 
dal, one-third part of the house was twries. 
The result of this appeal to the people was 
curious, since at the general election two 
years previously five-sixths of the success- 
ful candidate# had- been tories. It shows 
either the obedient loyalty of the people, 
or the great influence of the minister# in 
parliamentary elections. 

21. Parliament opened by the king, 
who expressed his determination to make 
the established constitution in church and 
state the rule of his government. In their 
address the commons .divided to the dishon- 
ourable termination of the late war, and 
express a hope that the 4 * reputation of the 
kingdom will in due time be vindicated 
and restored.** This part was objected to 
by the tories, and was an earnest of the bit- 
ter persecution of that party which folUiWed, 

25. Viscount Bolingbroke* observing a 
storm gathering, withdrew; and, oil fh« 
26th, embarked at Dover for 4 France. In 
his lordship’s office papers had been found 
which were thought sufficient ground for 
an impeachment both of him and his for- 
mer colleagues. 

Apr. 1. The commons addM^\|bs 

king to lay tbs negotiations #gv& 
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commerce before the house ; with which b»s 
majesty having complied, a secret commit- 
tee wss appointed to inspect them, consist- 
ing of twenty-one members, chosen -by 
•ballot : of this committee Robert Walpole, 
e#q, was appointed chairman. It was the 
same Walpole who in 1711 had been im- 
prisoned in the Tower and expelled the 
house for corruption. 

Mr. Matthew Prior, one of the late plenipo- 
tentiaries, underwent a strict examination by 
a committee of the privy-council, 

2, The ratifications of peace between 
Spain and Portugal were exchanged. 

12. Marquis of Wharton, lord privy- 
seal, died. He was a nobleman of varied 
talent, of considerable eminence both as a 
politician and libertine ; by his death the 
wbigs lost a warm champion. 

18. Watson and Mawson, two printers, 
were apprehended for printing & paper 
containing reflections on the king's speech ; 
and one Kelsey was also token up for dis- 
persing it. 

22. A total eclipse of the sun about 
nine in the morning : the darkness was j>o 
great, for three minutes and thirteen se- 
conds, that the stars appeared. 

Sir George Downing hiving been mar- 
ried about thirteen years to Mrs. -Mary 
Forester, a nvid of honour to queen Anne, 
when he was about fifteen, and she twelve, 


(fir George, upon his return from his tia- 
vohs, declared ho had no inclination for his 
bride, and refused to cohabit with her; 
whereupon she was persuaded to prefer a 

e dition to the house of lords to be divorced. 

ut it was resolved by a majority of fifty to 
forty-eight that the petition should be re- 
jected. AU the bishops were against 
granting the divorce. 

28. Richard Steele, esq. knighted- 
ilfoy 3. War was proclaimed by the 
Venetians against the Turks. 

5. The art illerv company prevailed with 
the prince of ‘Vales to be taeir captain- 
general. 

The kiug having granted his royal li- 
cense to the convocation to enter upon 
business, directed them what subjects they 
should take under their consideration in a 
letter to the archbishop. 

15. Karl of Halifax, first commissioner 
of the treasury, died. He was succeeded 
in the first instance by the earl of Carlisle, 
buf soon after by Mr. Walpole, who with 
jlq$d Townsheud became the heads of the 
ministry, Lord Halifax had held the same 
office in the latter years of king William's 
reign. Like the earl* of Oxford, the head 
of the opposite party, he was a munificent 
patron ut literature, Pope caricatures his 
. lordship under the name of Bufo, in his 

quadxon of twenty men-of-war, 


commanded by sir John Norris, sailed to 
the Baltic to protect British commerce, 
the king of Sweden having refused to re- 
cognise the neutrality of either the Engli sh 

*28, 29. TfiMu lts.— The first being the 
king’s birth-day, and th» last the amuver- 
sary of the restorations there were very- 
great mobs ; but the whig* complained 
that on the 29t^ they were insulted by the 
tories, if they refused to cry out high 
church, and the duke of Ormond,** The 
windows •of several houses were broken 
that weijp not illuminated j several compa- 
nies of the trained bands, being upon guard 
at the Exchange, apprehended some of the 
rioters. One Bournois, a schoolmaster, who 
denied the right of king George, was tried 
and scourged through the city so severely 
that he died a few days after. The guards al- 
so began to grow mutinous on their receiving 
such coarse clothes, especially linen, as was 
not fit to be worn oft the Wag’s birth-day; 
particularly the first regiment of guards* of 
which the dukf of Marlborough was colonel. 
The soldiers threw some of their shirts into 
the king’s and duke’s gardens Hi the park ; 
and others they exposed in the streets, crying, 
“These arc Hanover shirts.'* Such was 
the alarm, that the duke of Marlborough*"**' 
made a speech to his regiment, promising 
them new clothes, laying the blame upon 
the agent and tradesmen that were concern- 
ed in clothing them : but this satisfied no 
one that the duke was not concerned in 
this mean sort of peculation, and orders 
were sent from the court to the guards at 
Whitehall to burn the new shirts. The 
soldiers were often imposed upon in this 
manner in the war with France, when it 
was common for the ameers to bum the 
new linen sent them, over to, Flanders, at 
the head of the bettftlious of guards, being 
not only coarse, but damaged cloth; and 
the soldiers had money deducted out of the 1 
remainder of their pay to find them more. 

Mr. George defines was seized at Dub- 
lin, with a packet directed to Dr. Jonathan 
.Swift, dean of St. Patrick’*. . Several trea- 
sonable papers being found in this packet. 
Jeffries was obliged to give bail for his ap- 
pearance, but the dean thought fit to 
abscond. , * * ** , 

June 9. Impeachment op Tories. — 

The committee of secrecy pfiade their re- 
port ; but first, Mr* Wakpme moved, that a 
warrant should be fcsmed by the speaker to 
apprehend such persons as he should name, 
in order to theii beyng examined ; and that 
no member might/be permitted to go out of 
the house ; whiefo being agreed to, wan ants 
were issued W apprehending Mr. Matthew 
Piior, Mr. Tfeomas Harley, and several 
others. Mr r Prior whs apprehended some 
hours after- Mr* Walpole delivered in two 

V ■ ■* * 
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W® «* MW of which contained 

the iwpotl; && otter was an appendix to it, 
which contained at large those letters end 
pap*?** which were referred to in the report, 
ahe TCOdrtwa$ in reading ftoin one o'clock 
hohr past eight at night, when 
S' farther consideration was adjourned 
i the next mowing. The substance of 
^R# 8 * comprised in the report were 
v (fc&Stine ne®otiatio%with Mesnager; 
^^mttraordinory measures pursued to form 
*ifta congress of Utrecht } the fatal suspen- 
fi on of arms by the duke of OmSond ; the 
SOisure of Ghent and Bruges in-order to 
4«Strc$s the allies aud favour the French ; 
Ormond’s acting in concer t with the French 

r acrid; iioimgbroke’s journey to France 
negotiate a separate peace $ Mr. Prior’s 
and Shrewsbury’s negotiation in France ; 
the precipitate conclusion of the treaty of 
ptrecht. 

10. After the report had been read a se- 
cond time and ordered * to be printed, Mr. 
Walpole moved to impeach viscount Bohng- 
hroke of high treason. Then lord Coningsby 
‘ standing up, said, 4i The worthy chairman 
haw impeacfced t^ie hand, but 1 impeach the 
head— l impeach Robert, earl of Oxford, 
of high treason.” Mr. Auditor Ilarlev, the 
^OrFs brother, spoke in vindication of that 
minister: he affirmed that he had done 
nothing but in immediate command of his 
sovereign ; that the peace was a good peace, 
and approved as such by two parliaments ; 
and that the facts charged to him in the 
report amounted only to misdemeanours. 
If the sanction of a parliament, which is the 
representative and legislature of the nation, 
he not sufficient to protect a minister from 
the vengeance of lps enemies, he can have 
i uv security. Some whigs expressed their 
doubts whether the charges amounted to 
treason. But the houffe without a division 
resolved to impeach. 

1 The lurks invaded the Morea, and be- 
sieged Napoli de Romania. 

13. The llanos and Prussians made 
themselves masters of the i&iu of U&edom, 
belonging to S« edeu. 

14, Majorca was reduced to<king Phi- ! 
lip’s obedience, i 

1 7, The commons orders* Mr. Prior 

^Tc^te^^tody. J 

2 i Secretary Stanhope impeached 

James dukeo^ rmi M^^ ,h treaS0I b atld 
other high crittUt %nd nusdumeanoigrg. 
Whereupon the dukM l0rd y after withdrew 
out of the kingdom, to th * ™« rt 

of the pretender. TheVfe « et‘rp‘^4 to 
have taken this step un&* the advice of 
bishop Atteri>uiy,but contSfy to the earnest 
•alienation of the earl of 0?M> *■ the 

stsssssaR^^ 

: Oxford, withont a TA*hkh the 


earl replied, “Farewell, duke, without a 

duchy.*’ * 

John Aislabie, esq. impeached Thomas 
earl of Stratford of the like crimes. 

My 4. The duke of Argyle and Kis 
brother the earl of Isla were removed from* 
all their places, 

8. The duke of Bolton was mode lord 
chamberlain of the household, in the room 
of the duke of Shrewsbury. 

8. The articles of impeachment against 
the earl of Oxford having been read m the 
common* and agreed to after several de- 
bates, lord Comvrgsby carried them up, and 
at the bar of the lords impeached the earl 
of Oxford, praying in conclusion, that he 
might be sequestered from parliament, and 
committed to safe custody. Whereupon he 
was put into custody of the black rod at 
his own house. Upon hi& way home he was 
attended by the mob, crying “ High church, 
Ormond mid Oxford for ever I"’ Next day 
being brought to the bar, he received a copy 
of the articles*, and was allowed a roontlPfo 
prepare his answer. The earl was suffering 
from severe illness, and Or. Mead declared 
his life would be in danger if sent to the 
Tower; nevertheless, on a division, it wAg 
carried he should be sent thereon the 16th 
instant. 

20. Royal assent given to the Riot Act. 
After which the king informed the house of 
the intelligence he had received that tho 
pretender was preparing to invade the r 
kingdom. Both houses, in addresses, pre- 
mised to support the king with their lives 
aud fortunes. The habeas corpus act was 
suspended, and a reward of 100,0004 of- 
fered for the apprehension of the pre- 
tender. 

2f>. Commissions .were issued for raising 
thirteen regiments of dragoons, and eight 
regiments uf foot. 

20. The commons addressed, that the 
halt-pay officers might be allowed full pay, 
that they might be in a readiness to serve. . 

30. Orders were given for fitting out a 
squadron of men-of-war, under the com- 
mand of sir George Byng. 

3 1 . The horse and foot guards encamp- 
ed in Hyde- Burk ; and a train of artillery 
was sent thither from the Tower. 

Aug. 1 . The earl of Mar withdrew from 
court,, and wont by sea to Newcastle, from 
thence to Scotland, where ho assembled 
the adherents of the pretender on the 16th ; 
namely, the marquises of Huntley and Tub- 
hbardme ; the earls of Nithisdale, Linlith- 
gow, Traquair, South esk, M arise hall, and 
Camwath ; the viscounts Kilsyth, Kenmure, 
Kingston, aud Stormont; and the lords 
J>rummo»d and Rollo. 

2. An act to restrain all waggoners, car- 
riers. and others, from drawing any eurtiago 
J with more than five horses at iengfch. 
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, LmwJ Conwaoby owried up (Virthet arti- , 
clca of impeachment againxt Robert earl or 
Oxford, , 

3. A coble* of Highgate was whipped 
from Holloway to that place, for reflecting 
on the government. 

The mob demolished the pulpit, pews, 
&c. in a meeting-house at Nuneaton in 
Warwickshire ; as they did at Oxford* and 
several other parts of England, about this 
time. 

Upon ‘advice of an intended invasion and 
insurrection, two associations were formed 
and signed at Edinburgh. 

Oxford desired a longer time to answer 
the further articles exhibited against him 
the day before, being sick in bed ; and had 
a fortnight’s further time allowed him. 

4. The articles of impeachment against 
Bolingbroke were read and agreed to 
in the house of commons, and carried up 
to the lords by Walpole, two days after. 

J>. Duke of Montrose resigned the place 
flj secretary of state for Scot land. 

6. Mr. secretary Stanhope carried up the 
impeachment against the duke of Orrnond. 

5. A proclamation promising a month’s 
pay to such seamen as should enter them- 
selves on hoard his majesty’s ships of war. 

10. Thomas Harley, esq., who was in 
custody of t hi* serjeant-at-arms, was com- 
mitted to the ire-house by the commons. 

11. N icholas Rowe, esq., was made poet- 
1 aureate, in the room of Nahum Tate, esq., 

deceased. 

17. Don Be r trail de Zara, 1 ho Morocco 
ambassador, died, and was buried in 
Wostminaier-abWy at the king's charge. 

110. An act passed for the attainder of 
Bohngbuike and Ormond, unless they sur- 
rendered by die 10th of September. 

111. The nails of Iliime and VYigtoun, 1 
arid George Lockhart, esq , wore committed 
prisoners to Edinburgh castle. 

2?b The tori of Sunderland was ap- 
pointed lord ^r.y-soal. 

30. Royal assent given to an act for en- 
couraging loyalty iu Scotland. By this ' 
law, the tenant who coniinoed peaceable 
while his lord took arms in favour of the 3 
pretender, was invested with the. property 
of the lands he rented ; on the other hand, 1 
the lands possessed by auy person eon- i 
viettd of treason should revert to the su- 
perior of whom they were held. The act < 
also contained a clause for summoning sus- f 
pected persons to give bail, by which all 
the heads of the jacobite clans and others 1 
were summoned to Edinburgh; and those 
Who did not appear were declared rebels. < 
Oxford petitioned again for a longer ti me to i 
put in his answer ; which was granted him. i 

Several state prisoners were brought to s 
Loudon from divers parts. ] 

Sept* 1. Dkatu vv Louis XIV. — The i 
wand roi expired in the 77th year of his ] 


I *£*b«ad the 73rd of his mi leaving Jbr 
his successor his grpat-mraudson, Lotus 
XV,, an infant in hisdifth year. The re- . 
geocy was vested in Philip, duke 0 f 
ans. For upwards oifcalf a century Louis 
had. reigned the dread ahfl envy of the 
great powers. He was vein, unfeeling, 
unprincipled ; the ruling pessioti of his Ufa, 
the glory of conquest. %ir these he stin*, 
pled not to sacrifice the repose ofjgpfctiorix - 
and deluge Europe witll blood. Unde* his 
government France presented a painful coiw, 
trast of wmrtly magnificence and plebeian 
destitution. A wretched education . made 
him a feligious bigot:* by the violence of 
his persecutions he drove from their homes 
his most virtuous and industrious subjects, 

. whose exile France long felt in the decay of 
her manufacture* and commerce. Softened 
by the public and domestic reverses of his 
old age, he seemed at length to feel fur the 
distresses of the people: he di&covetttd the 
chief errors of hi* eourqp, except intole- 
rance, ami acknowledged, when too late to 
redeem the miseries he had occasioned,' 

He hail formed mistaken opinions respect- 
ing that glory which he had £eea so eoti- 
cimus to acquire. His death occasioned 
a change in the politics of the French 
court. The regent sought the alliance o£ m 
tht> English court, as more favourable tp 
his ambitious designs on the French cream 
than the support of the pretender, whose 
machinations for raising an insurrection in 
this country were regularly communicated , 
to the British government by tire vigilance 
of lord Stair,, the English ambassador. 

Mr. Aislabie carried up the impeach- 
ment to the lords against St ratio rd. 

2. Joseph Sullivan, a soldier iu the href 

regiment of foot-guard^was seized with two 
others for enlisting men iu the service of the 
pretender ; as was,khe next day, lieutenant- 
colonel Paul, who had a command in the 
first regiment of foot-guards. # 

3. The earl of Mar assembled "hi* forces 
at Aboyne in Aberdeenshire, proclaiming 
the pretender by the name of Jam©* VIII. 

Oxford’s answer was delivered to the 
lords, who transmitted it tp the commons. 
Walpole said it was merely a repetition of 
what had appeared in pamphlets. It was 
referred to a committee. 

4. Lord Powis was taken into custody, 
and tea days after was committed fo the 
Tower, on suspicion of being disaffected. 

* 3- An attempt was* 9 formed to surprise 
the castle of Edinburgh, but was discovered. 

9. John duke of Argyle, being appoint, 
ed commandeiym-chiet of the forces in 
Scotland, get out for that kingdom, and 
arrived at Edinburgh the 14th. At the 
same time, the earl of Sutherland offered 
his service to raifl^ tho Highland clan*, 
which was readily accepted ; the duke «£, ' , 
Roxburgh, the marquises of Annoiuh^g and j„ 
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of Selkirk, Loud oun ? 
pwtf.'.4aid Forfar, the lords 
BelhaVen, embraced this 
showing their loyalty* 

THlijjlEBELS.— 1 .he earl of 
itandard at Xirk-Michael. 
there four or five d5ys, and 
his%impany, consisting of no 
60 *|ken, marched to Moulin* 
Hogarth, thence, increased to 
Dunkeld, from thence, being 2000 
, Astrong, they set forward for Perth. This 
Iowa was seised, September the* 16th, by 
< John May, brother to lord Kinnoub at the 
head of 200 horse, preventing the earl of 
Bottles, who w as then mart hing to secure it 
lb* the king, with 500 men Here the rebels 
ftiraished th&nselves with arms, by sending 
out parties for that purpose, and by seizing 
a ship bound for the north io the earl of 
Sutherland, who was raising his tenants ibr 
the lung. Mackintosh now joined them at 
Perth, with 500 itfout men, well disciplined, 
and armed ; these marched to the sea-coast 
*of Fife, and there, with fl^e other regi- 
ments, namely, in all 2500, having seized 
all the boat* on that coast, embarked, and 
in spite of the Ving*® ships in the Frith, 
1500 of them landed safe on the Lothian 
„_£ide, the rest putting back. Mr. James 

t urray arrived at Perth from France, ami 
>k the character of secretary of state to 
the pretender. About this time a strong 
party attempted to surprise the garrison of 
% Inverlochy, and took two redoubts, in which 
h 'i$b& an officer and twenty men ; but the 
main garrison being on their guard, obliged 
mem to retreat, and they marched thence 
into Argyllshire ; they also, just before 
this, attempted to surprise the castle of 
Edinburgh. Lord Drummond, with ninety 
choice persons, all gentlemen, were picked 
out for the enterprise ; %th*$' had corrupted 
one Aiusley, a serjeant, a corporal, and 
c two sentinels in the castle ; these were to 
assist upon the wall near the sallyport, by 
drawing up a scaling ladder ; but all the 
joints of it not acting, it proved too short. 

The university of Oxford elected the eail 
of Arran their chancellor, in the room of 
his brother the duke of Ormond, who was 
.attainted of high treason ; and this, not- 
withstanding the prince of Wales was 
proposed to them to be their chancellor. 

Two men executed at Worcester, under 
the xt«fw riot act. 

IJv The court vrent into mourning fdr 

the Branch king. 

21. I*hrd I^aasdowne, and lord Duplin, 
son-indaw to the earl of Oxford, were ap- 
prehended on suspicion of dissection. 
The king also required the consent of the 
commons fhrappfehendiug six cf their mem- 
tiers, namely, sttWilliiHl||W yndham, sir John 
Takington. Edward* Harvey, sen., esq , of 
* nbe, Thomas Forster, jun., John An- 


sits, and Corbet Kvnaston, esum, which 
the house complied with. After which 
parliament was adjourned to the 9th of 
October ; but they old not meet again till 
the 9th of January following. <- 

25. The lieutenancy of Middlesex, by 
virtu© of an order in council, apprehended 
several papists, nonjurors, and others, who 
were committed to Newgate, and other pri- 
sons, for refusing the oaths. 

26. Mr. Harvey, while in custody of a 
messenger, stabbed himself with u knife ; 
but his wound did not prove mortal. 

A proclamation, offering a reward of 
1 000/. for apprehending sir William Wy nd- 
ham, who had made his escape from# the 
messenger who went to take him at his 
house in Somersetshire* 

27. General Cadogatt went to Holland 
to hasten the embarkation of the Dutch 
troops the king required of the states, pur- 
suant to the guarantee. 

28. Francis Francia, a Jew, committed 
to Newgate for treasonable practices. 

This month the Turks made a conquest 
of the Morea, ami expelled the Venetians, 

Oct. 3. Sir William Wynclham surren- 
dered himself to the earl of Hertford, cap- 
tain of a troop of horse-guards. 

Mr. Forster, who accepted the post of 
general of the pretender's forces, assem- 
bled his troops at Greemig in Northumber- 
land ; whereupon the government detached 
a body of troops to secure Newcastle; 

The earl of Searsdale was committed t# 
the Tower. 

The rebels were strong in the western 
counties, and intended to surprise Bristol, 
iu order to make it a place of arms, but 
were disappointed ; and at Bath, which was 
both their rendezvous and one of their ar- 
senals, a quantity of arms r*nd ammunition 
were seized ; and the captains Lansdou, 
Doyle, and Sinclair, Sir George Brown, 
Mr. Markarty, Mr. Macdounel, and other 
conspirators, were apprehended, and 
brought to London, October IB. The de- 
sign ujHui Bristol miscarrying, a project 
was bud to seize Plymouth j but that van 
also prevented, by timely securing several 
suspected persons, particularly Sir Richard 
Vivian, who was brought to London, Octo- 
ber 8, by a messenger. At St. ikdumb, in 
Cornwall, the pretender was proclaimed ; 
but Mr. Boscawen kept all things quiet in 
those parts. 

A strong party of the Macdonalds, Mao- 
leans, and Camerons, attempted in vain to 
surprise Invetlochy. 

Lancelot* Erfington and some others sur- 
prised the castle u* Fame, or Holy Island ; 
but a party sent from Berwick spsteok it 
sword tn hand. 

7, Hit W illiam Wyndham was commit- 
ted to the Tower. The same day* several 
Iversons were seized at Oxford by a detach- 
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awn* of dragoons, commanded by major- 
general Pepper, who declared he would 
*0 military *«^etthoa on all student* who 
appeared without the limits of their respec- 
tive colleges. 

The contrast of politics of the two Uni- 
versities was as marked at this period as at 
present. A royal present of books having 
beeh sent to Cambridge soon after the com- 
mencement of the tumults at Oxford, Dr. 
Trapp took occasion to indite the following : 

Our royal master saw with heedful eyes 
The wants of his two Universities : 

Troops he to Oxford sent, as knowing why, 
Thatlearned body wanted loyalty, 
But%)oks to Cambridge gave, as well dis- 
cerning, 

That that rightloyal body wanted learning. 

To this Sir William Brown happily re- 
torted : — 

The king to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
Kur tories know no argument but force. 
With equal care, to Cambridge books he 
sent, 

For whigs allow no force but argument. 

8. Mr. Forster, with the Northumbrians, 
marched to Morpeth, where he was joined 
by seventy Scutch gentlemen from the bor- 
ders. 

11. A proclamation, offering a reward 
of 100/, for apprehending James Fainter, 
esq., and others, of St. Colmnb, in Corn- 
Hall, who had proclaimed the pretender. 

18, Joseph Sullivan, Robert Whitty, and 
Felix Hara, were convicted of high-treason, 
in listing men in the service of the pre- 
tender, and on the 28th were hanged at 
Tyburn. 

1 9. The carl of Dcrwentwater, lord vis- 
count Kenmurc, the earls of Nithisdale, 
Camwath, and Wintun, joined Mr. Forster, 
with about 200 Scotch horse they had raised 
in Nithisdale f nd tho west of Scotland. 

22* Several portions were seised at York 
upon suspicion. 

24. Mr, Forster, with his Northumbrians, 
joined brigadier Mackintosh at Dunsc, ten 
miles from Berwick. 

25. Duke of Somerset resigned his place 
of master of the horse, being disgusted at 
his wm-in-hiw. Sir William Wyndham, 
not being admitted to bail. 

Associations were entered into through- 
out the kingdom for the defence of the 
government, and the lords lieutenants of 
counties were im powered to form into com- 
panies such as should be willing to asso- 
ciate. 

Lieutenant-general Carpenter, who was 
appointed to go against the Northumber- 
land rebels, set out froin Newcastle, and 
on t He 27th lay at Wooler, intending the 
next day to face Kelso, where the rebels 
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^were. ifpon that, lord 
council of war. Lord W 
to march into the ws«#bf f _ 
clans there, and either cross - 
some miles above Sthjfog, < 

the earl of Mar that they t 

Argyll* rear, whilst he fell on Ms |ront. 
The English proposed tojfess the Tweed*. * 
and attack Carpenter, whfie trodjte did h<(fk 
exceed 900 dragoons. 3jJ either scrapl wm 
executed. They decamped from Keiscfthp 
27th, and marched to Jedburgh^ where^ 
they staid two days. Having an opportu- 
nity of avoiding Carpenter, who was some 
marches "behind, they resolved to cross the 
mountains, and march into England : but 
the Highlanders, as they had been advised 
by Wintoun, refused to enter England, and 
about 500 of them deserted. The rest, 
allured by money and large promises, fol- 
lowed the Northumbrians into England; 
and, in the way thither, came to Hawick, 
Langholme and Lafigtour* the 30th. Mr. 
Forster having opened his commission,^ 
brought by 1VE. Douglas from the earl of 
Mar, to act as general m England, march* 
ed towards Lancashire, prochuming the 
pretender. 

AW. 1. They came to Brampton, where 
they halted one night. 

2. * Arriviug at Penrith, the posse cawti/% 
tus, and the militia of the county, had been i 
drawn together by the sheriff, lord Lons? 
dale, and W. Nicholson, bishop of Carlisle, 
to the number of 12,000 men, in ordet t 
stop their progress, but at the insurgent] 
approach they shamefully dispersed. | 

3. The rebels came to Appleby, whet# 
they stayed two days. 

5. Barrier treaty signed at Antwerp by 
the Imperial, British, aril Dutch ministers. 

fi. The rebels advanced to Kendal, next 
day to Kirby Lonsdale, where they were 
joined by some papists from Lancashire. 
They next arrived at Lancaster, w^ere they < 
stayed till the 9th, and then proceeded to 
Preston ; the horse arrived there that night, 
and the foot the next day. They were 
joined by a considerable number of gentle- 
men, all papists, which highly disgusted 
the Highlanders. 

10. The insurgents enter Prestou. Same 
day generai Willis arrived at Manchester, 
and prepared to attack Forster. 

The archbishop of Canterbury published 
a declaration, tagned b^himself and lhir- 
t*jbu of his suffragans, testifying their ab- 
horrence of the rebellion. Dr. Atterbury, 
bishop of Rochester, and Dr. Siualindge, 
bishop of Bristol, refused to sign it, and the 
latter was removed from the post of lord 
almoner to the king. 

12* General Willis advanced towards 
Preston, to attack Mr. Forster, and passed 
Kibble bridge, about a mile from Preston 
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without opposition. Forster was mt aware returning from the pursuit, joined brigadier 
of the appaaoefcof the king’s forces; and Wightman, who had taken possession pf 
to the neglect kf securing tins pass the ruin some enclosures and mud walls, m expecta- 
nt the Heithwmhrians is, in a great mea- tion of being attacked. In this posture, 
j but their great misfortune both armies fronted each other till the 
w*s,|hat thbf were under no command ; evening, when the duke .drew off towards 
b Mr. Forster liure the name of Dmublaiue, and the rebels , retired to Ar- 
goneral, every gentleman expected his own doch, without mutual molestation. Jfext 
should beYollowed. However, whoa day, the duke marching back to the field of 
'Jfirilfcffttacied them in the evening at battle, carried off the wounded, with four 
*ptife£0k» they behaved gallantly, ana re- pieces of cannon left by the enemy, and 
fpulsed him, killing at least 300 of his men. retreated to Stirling. Few prisoners wire 
* The parliament of Ireland mat, and the taken on either side ; the number of slain 
lords justices passed several acts on the 25th, might be about 500 of each army, and both 
particularly one fur recognising His roajes- generals claimed the victory. The duke 
tv's- title to the throne of Great Britain, had in his army about 4000 veteran hpops, 
France and Irelan 1. the earl 8000 ; but they were new raised 

13. General Carpenter, with his dra- men, ill supplied, and their horses inferior 
goons, joined Willis ; when lord Derwent- in sire to tne English, 
water, and some other of the gentlemen in 15. Simon Frazer, lord Lovat, contrary 
Preston, apprehending it impossible to re- to the principles he had heretofore profess- 
sist their united forces, offered to capitulate, ed, drove the pretender’s forces out of In 
without the knowledge of the rest. The \erness, and secured that important post 
number of the prisoners taken in Preston for government. * 

was about 1500; among wkom were Mr. lti. Colonel Stenfs regiment arrived in 
Forster, the general, the earl of Derwent- the Thames from Ghent, and brought pri- 
Water,lord Widdrington,tho earls of Nithis- soners with them, lord Clermont, sou to the 
dale, Wintoim, ahdCaruw at h, viscount Kon- earl of Middleton, and Mr. Murray, who 
mure, and lord Nairne, with about seventy- had been with Mar. 

^Jlwo English gentlemen, and 13S Scotch 21. Lord Charles Murray, major Nairne, 
officers and gentlemen. The common sol- captain Lockhart, ensign Erskihe, and cu;>- 
8 diers were imprisoned at Chester and Liver- tain Shaftoe, were tried by a court-martial 
. pool, the noblemen anil considerable officers at Preston, as deserters ; all but Murray, a 
, were sent to London. son of the duke of Athol, were shot, De- 

Same day, 3000 of the Dutch troops came cember 1st. ,$r 

Up the river, and landed at Dept lord. 22, 23, Messrs. Dorrel, Gordon, and Kcr, 

Battle of Dlmislaink. — O n the same tried and convicted of high-treason at the 
day that the insurgents surrendered at Pres- king’s- bench bar, and executed the 7th of 
ton was' fought the battle of Dumblaine December following, 
between the duke of Argyle and the earl 25. Sir W. Carew and Sir Edward Sey- 
of Mar. On the V2th day of the month mour brought to London in custody. 

Argyle passed the Forth at Stirling, and 30, The duke of At gyle passed the Em, 
encamped with his left uf Dumblaine, and and advanced withm eight miles of Perth, 
his right towards Shenffmuir. The earl of which the rebels immediately abandoned, 

• Mar advanced within two miles of his camp, passing over the river Tay on the ice, ami 
and remained till day-break in order of the pretender and the earl of Mar followed, 
battle. In the morning, the duke drew up Hence his grace pursued the flying enemy 
his forces, on the heights to the north -east with tbe utmost expedition, with six squad- 
of Dumbiaine ; but he was out-flanked on ions of dragoons, three battalions, and 800 
both wings. The clans that formed part of detached foot. Next day they proceeded 
the right and centre of the enemy, with to Dundee, whence the rebels retired to 
Glengary and Cianrunald at their head, Montrose. 

- charged the left of the king’s army, sword X>ec, 4* Part of the Dutch forces arrived 
. in hand, with such impetuosity, that iu at Leith by sea. 

seven minutes both horse and foot were 9. The principal prisoners taken at Prew- 
totally routed wither eat slaughter. In the ton arrived in 'London: they were pinioned 
mean time the duCe of Argyle, who cofri- at Barnet, and so led through the city, as 
raanded in person on the right, attacked woll the seven peers as the rest. The 
the left of the enemy, at the head of Stair’s lords were committed to the Tower, trie 
and Evans’s dragoons, and drove them two others to Newgate, tbe Fleet, and the Mar- 
miles before him, as far as the water <,f tdinlsea. 

Allan ; yet in that space they wheeled about 1 0, General Cadogan arrived at Stirling, 
and attempted to rallvten times, so that he being sent to assist Argyle in attacking 
was obliged to press fipern hard, that they the warl of Mar. 
might not recover from confusion. Aigjiu 12. Mr. Paul apprehended in the streets 
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of London, for being concerned in the in- 
surrection. 

14, Dr. Thomas Tenison, archbishop of 
Canterbury, died, aged 79, He hud been 
primate twenty years, and held the dig- 
nity with great temper, firmness and ability. 

17. Dr. Wake, bishop of Lincoln, nomi- 
nated archbishop of Canterbury. 

16. A special commission issued to Mr. 
Baron Bury, Mr. Justice Eyre, and Mr. 
Baron Montague, to try the prisoners that 
remained at Preston. 

$4. The oaths were at this time tendered 
to ail persons, and those who refused were 
generally committed to prison : several jus- 
tice? were turned out -of commission for not 
being so strict iu imposing them as was 
expected. 

2d. The pretender landed at Peterhead, 
near Aberdeen, with some few gentlemen 
and officers. There he formed a court, ap- 
pointing all the officers of state and house- 
hold ; made some peers and several knights ; 
was proclaimed with great solemnity, and 
published liis declaration, which was dig- 
jimed, The clergy and laity of Aberdeen 
presented addresses to him, fall of duty 
and submission. 

28, A bout this time most of the Dutch 
ibiu s arrived in Scotland, and sood after 
a h .in of artillery arrned from England, 

The winter was so very severe that several 
post-boys and others were frozen to death ; 
the snow lay a yard deep in many places; 
the Thames was frozen, and all manner of 
diversions used upon the ice. 

1710. Jan. 1. Mr. "Wycherley, the dra- 
matic poet, died, aged 81. 

4. The pretender arrived at Glamis, and 
the next morning made his eutrance into 
Dundee. The 7th he arrived at the palace 
of Scone ; and on the 9th made his public* 
entry into Perth ; from whence he returned 
in the evening to Scone, where he formed a 
teg d'ir council, and performed several acts 
of state ; particularly he issued six procla- 
mations, one of which fixed his coronation 
on the 23i$ instant. 

9. Parliament met at Westminster. 
The king informed them that he had rea- 
son to believe the preteuder had lauded in 
Scotland; and that he should fretdy give 
up ell the estates that should become for- 
feited to the crown by the rebellion towards 
the public expenses. Same day the seven 
lords in the towei were impeached of high* 
treason. 

10. The impeached lord* were brought 
to the bar of the peers, and the articles of 
impeachment read ; and they wore allowed 
till the Monday following to put iu their 
several answers. At the same time, Mr. 
Forster was expelled the house of commons. 

The pretender sent an order to the lord 
mayor of London to proclaim him. 


13. Between four and five o’clock in the 
afternoon, the boy. of one Walker, who 
kept a small gunpowder shop near Bear- 
quay, in Thames-street, between the custom- 
house and Billingsgate, being in an upper 
room with a light, and making rockets and 
squibs, unwarily set fire to the gunpowder ; 
Upon Which the house blew up. The wind 
being high, the fire soon ^spread from that 
house to other^ towards BiHings|ite, and 
backwards towards the warehouses, destroy- 
ing upwards of 120 houses, and great 
quantities of merchandise. The loss was 
compute! at 500,000/. ; above fifty persons 
perished in the flames. or were buried in 
the ruins. 

20. Mr. Shuttleworth, and four other of 
the Preston prisoners, were tried and con- 
victed of high-treasbn at Liverpool' 

27. Twenty of the Preston prisoners re- 
ceived sentence of death at Liverpool ; and 
the day following, Mr. Shuttleworth, and 
four others, Were executed* 

31. The duke of Argyle being advanced 
to Tullibardifle, received adVice that the 
enemy had abandoned Perth that morning. 

Feb. 5. Argyle advanced vto Brechin, 
where he received advice that the* pre- 
tender, the earl of Mar, and some others, 
embarked the night before at Montrose for 
France. After this the rebels dispersed. 

9. The six impeached lords, who had 
pleaded guilty, were brought to the bar of 
the court erected for their trials iu Wost- 
minster-hall, where lord Cowper, who was 
lord-high-steward on this occasion, made 
a speech, and endeavoured to show the hei- 
nousness of their offence ; after which he 
pronounced the usual sentence in cases of 
high-treason ; and they were remanded to 
the Tower. 

Great intercession was made in behalf 
of the six condemn^! lords. The countess 
of Nithisdale, lady Nairne,and the countess 
of Derwentwater petitioned the, king fur * 
mercy, but in vain. 

18. The writs for executing the six con- 
demned lords were delivered to the lieu- 
tenant, and the sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex. 


A List of the most considerable Chief* in 
Scotland, with the number of men they 
could raise.—/ signifies those that fa- 
voured the government ; a, against it ; 
n, neuter ; m, maj Depart ; r, m the rc- 
• hellion. 


Dukes* Men * 

/ Hamilton 1000 / 

/ Bhcc lough 1000 / 

Gordon, 3000 a n> most with the 
M. of Huntley r 

/Argyle P 4000 /»» 

/ Douglas &0U/ 
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Men. 

f Atkd% ffm *m,withthe M.of Tub 
HMiae r 

f Montrose ■ 

2000 a m 


500/ 

' Marquis* 

/ Annandale 

500/ 

■\ , &arls, 

* Enrol 

f . 500 a m 

o r Marishal 

500 a m 

/ Sutherland 

1000 / 

0 r Marr 

101)0 r 

f Rothes 

50pf 

f Morton 

300 / 

f GlencairU 

300 fm 

f EgUnton 

30 0/m 

/ Cassilis 

500 / 

n Caithness 

500 a m 


Clans. Mm, 

a r Mac Kenning 200 « i* 

a r Glenco . 100 a m 

a r Glenmoriston 100 a 

Mac Neil 1*40 

a r Straglass 100 a r 

Feb. 22. The condemned lords petitioned 
both houses of parliament to intercede 
with the king in their behalf; and the 
lords presented an address, but did not 
prevail. The commons, to avoid impor- 
tunity, adjourned till otter the day appoint* 
ed for the execution. 

23. Orders of council issued for execut- 
ing the earls of Derwent water and Nithis- 
dale, and viscount Kenmure, the next day, 
and for reprieving the other three till the 
7i.h of March ; but Nithisdale mode his 


/ Murray 

300 a m 

a Nithisdale 

300 r 

a Wmtouri 

300 r 

a Lmlithgdtv c 

300 rm 

a Hume 

500 r 

r Perth 

4 1500 rm 

r Wigtomi 

300 a rn 

a Stratfjmore - 

300 a r 

/ Lauderdale 

300 / 

r Sea forth 

3000 r m 

f Dumfries 

200 / 

r Southesk 

300 r 

f Weems 

300 / 

n Airly (Ogdvy) 

500 r m 

a I'armvuth 

300 r 

a Pan mu re 

500 r m 

f Kilmarnock 

300 / 

f Dundonald 

300 / 

a Breadalbane 

2000 r m 

l ’ mcounis , 

a Stormont * ‘ 

300 a 

r Kenmure 

300 a r 

Jjorda. * * 


/ Forbes 

500 fm 

a Ltvat, Lady 

800 a m 

/K oss 

500 / 

/ Rae 

500 / 

n r Nairm; 

1000 m r 

Clam. 

a Sir Dan M‘ Donald 

1000 r 

a r Glengary 

500 a 

a r Cl an ion aid 

1000 a 

a r Keppoch 

300 a 

a r M e Intosh 

1000 a 

a r * Mac Gregor 

500 « 

<1 r Stroen Robertson 

500 a * 

a Macpherson 

500 a r 

a Bit Kvau Cameron 

1 000 a r 

a Sir J. Maclean 

1000 am 

/ Laird of Grant 

1000/ 


a r Laird Appin 300 a r 

ft Macleod * 1000 / 

' * , 

* Did ndihajf* at Shcriffinuir fight. 


escape out of the Tower that night in wo- 
man s apparel, furnished and conveyed to 
him by his mother. 

The debates in council ran high upon 
this occasion ; and the lord -president (the 
earl of Nottingham), who had taken the 
merciful side, soon felt the resentment of 
the court, himself, and all that were related 
to him, being turned out of their places 
soon after. 

24. Derwentwater and Kenmure be- 
headed on Tower-hill. The conduct of the 
two lords excited very general sympathy, 
and their execution increased the prevail 
iug spirit of disaffection to the govern 
merit . Derwentwater was a brave, amiable, 
open, generous youth, whose untimely fate 
drew tears from the spectators. 

Besides these lords, there hail been 
seventy of the Preston prisoners tried at 
Liverpool, of whom sixty-six were found 
guilty, and twenty-two of them executed. 
The rest, of the prisoners joined in a peti- 
tion to the court, acknowledging then of- 
fence, and desiring transportation, which 
was granted to some of them ; but many 
died m prison by the severity of tlie season 
and want of necessaries. 

25. An express arrived from Madrid, 
bringing the ratification of the treaty of 
commerce between Britain and Spain, con- 
cluded on the 14th of last December. 

The pretender, upon his return to France, 
deprived Bolingbrolce of his place of secre- 
tary of state, for neglect of duty. 

28. The dean and chapter at Westmin- 
ster elected Charles earl of Arran high- 
steward of that city, in the room of the 
duke of Ormond. 

Mar. 2. The marquis of Huntley and 
lord Hollo surrendered themselves to briga 
dier Grant, in the north of Scotland, 

6. The Aurora Borealis, or northern 
lights, are said to have been first seen this 
evening, 

8. About this time sir John Shelley 



omm% i. A^ K m& m 

abjured the catholic religion $ at did also 17thof April, in the evening (TindaPs 
the lord Teynham, and took his teat in the ConUn. of Rapin, xix. 5), twenty court 
house o f peers. lords met at the duke of Devonshire^, 

12* Mr. Isaac Belaud was fined 2000/. where, after a short consultation, it was 
by the court of aldermen, for marrying Miss resolved the duke should immediately In- 
Elisabeth Watson, an orphan of thirteen troduce the subject into the house of lords* 
years of age, aud a great fortune, without Accordingly the next day the duke, whoso 
their consent, father had been one of the chief promoters 

14. Several of the Preston prisoners, en- of the Triennial Act, stdbd up and made a 
deavourtng to make their escape out of speech on the inconvenience that attended 
Newgate, they were loaded with irons, short parliaments. He was seconded by 

15. George earl of Wintoun was brought the earls of Dorset and Rockingham, the 

to his trial before the peers, in Westmin- duke of )lrgyle, lord Townshend, and other 
stur-hail, on the impeachment of the com- chiefs of that party. The motion was oj>- 
xnons, for high-treaion, and convicted on posed ny the earls of Nottingham, Abing- 
the 17th. don, Poulet, and other leaders of the tories. 

IB. Dr. Hoadley, bishop of Bangor, was It is unnecessary to recapitulate the argu- 
consecrated in Kly-chape). meats of each, as neither party was sincere. 

April 7. Bills of indictment for high- The ivhig party was decidedly unpopular, 
treason Were found by the grand-jury of and it was from a dread of appealing to 
Middlesex against Thomas Forster, jun., the sense of' the nation that induced them 
esq., William Mackintosh, esq., and eleven to have recourse to this extraordinary ex- 
more of the Preston prisoners. pedient. Perhaps in thw existing circum- 

10. Thomas Forster, esq., commonly call- stances of the country they were justifiable, 
ed general Forster, made his escape out of as a general Election in the present excited 
Newgate ; and, notwithstanding a procla- state of the people might have endangered 
matiem, offering a reward of 1000/. for ap- the protestant settlement. The tones, on 
preliending him, he escaped to France. popular grounds opposed, the septennial 
18. About fifty persons were brought to bill, contending it was a violation of the 
London, and confined in the Savoy, in constitution, and dangerous to the liberties 
order to make them witnesses against their of the people. There was little merit in 
brethren -the Preston prisoners. their opposition, originating probably more 

26. About this time general Cadogan in faction than principle. It afforded them 
finished the reduction of the Highland an opportunity of annoying their oppo- 
clans. nents by assailing them with their own 

May 2. A thousand pounds was paid to weapons. The wings, from the conservative 
sir Thomas John for transporting 130 of considerations of either preserving their 
the Preston prisoners from Liverpool to the places, or the revolution establishment, 
Plantations. adopted the principles and reasonings of the 

4. Brigadier Mackintosh, John Mackin- tones. It was supported by alt the minis- 
tosh, Charles Wogan, Robert Hepbume, terial peers, but unanimously opposed by 
James Talbot. William Dalmaboy, Alex- the tones. The commitment, after the 
ander Dalmahoy, and John Tasker, eight of second reading* when there was the warm- 
th© Preston pmoners, made their escape est debate, was carried by 96 to 61. On 
*>utof Newgate, after mastering the keeper, the principal division in the commop% 
turnkey, and disarming the sentinel. A there were 284 for, and 162 against, the 
proclamation was issued the next day, of- bill, which answers to the proportion o. 
luring a reward of 1 000/. for apprehending whigs and tones before assigned to the 
the first, and 500/. for each of the rest ; lower house. The bill was read a third 
but all of them safely reached the Conti- time on the 26th, having been eight day? 
sent, except Mr. Talbot, who was retaken, in passing through its different stages. 

The duke of Marlborough was seised May 7th it received the royal assent. The 
with illness about this time, from which he chief speakers, for aud against, were — 
never recovered to be capable of public bu- 
siness or rational recreation. la the House of Lords. 

jSerttBNwiAL Act. — It was at first pro- 
posed only to suspend the Triennial Act * Far the bill. 9 Against (hr hill. 
for once, whereby parliament would have Duke of Kingston Karl of Abingdon 

continued three years beyond the time it Karl of Dorset Earl of Poulet 

was to determine ; but it was afterwards Lord Carteret Lord Trevor 

thought that a hill for the permanent elon- Earl of Chotraondeley Duke of Bucks 
gation of the commons would be more Duke of Newcastle Lord Foley 
convenient and eff ectual. This important Earl of 11 ay Karl of Ay Word 

revolution in the constitution of the legisia- Duke of Argyle Karl of Peterborough 

turn originated with the whigs. On the Lord Parker Karl of Nottingham 

% 
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' l&f* Me MU, Against the biU . 
Loral Cowpet Duke of Shrewsbury 

Bishop of London 
-H : Earl of Anglesey. 

In the House of Commons. 


jR itthebitL t 
ttk Lyddel 
, Mr* Trevaniou 
Mr. Molyneux 
Sir John Brownlow 
Mr* Hadden 
Mr. Hampden 
? Mr* Molesworth 
Mr. Smith 
k Lord Stanhope 
Mr. Youngs 
Mr. Craggs 
Lord Goniugsby 
Mr. Erie 

Sir Richard Steele 
Mr. Nevil 
Colonel Graham 
Sir Charles Turner 
Sir Win. Thompson 
Sir Joseph JfckyR 
Mr. Sec. Stanhope 
Mr. Aislabie 


Against the bill* 
Mr. Robert Heysham 
Mr. Qhetwynd 
Lord Paget 
Mr. Snell , 

Mr. Shippen 
Mr. Wykes < 

Mr. Hutchinson 

Mr. Jefferies 

Sir Thomas Cross 

Mr. Bromley 

Mr. Archer 

Sir Wm. Whitelocke 

Lord Guernsey 

Sir Thomas Ilantner 

Mr. Lechmere 

General^Roas 

Sir Robt. Ruj mond 

Mr. Hunger lord 

Mr. Ward. 


May $. A proclamation for a thanks- 
giving. 

John Ferguson, esq., and James Hume, 
brother to the earl ot Ilume, tried before 
lord chief-justice King in the Marshalsea- 
court, Southwark, for high-treason. Mr. 
Ferguson was acquitted Mr. Hume found 
guilty. 

It. Alexander Menzies, esq., was tried 
at the bar of the court of Common-pleas, 
and convicted. 

12* The two Douglases, and three 
others, retracted their pick in the court 
that sat at the Motshalseft, and pleaded 
%t*iiiy. Francis Farquarson, esq., and Mr. 
Joka Innis, were tried and acquitted ; 

* wfwffcuiion the mob shouted. Some of 
them were fined and imprisoned for their 
insolence. 

14. Colonel Oxburgh, who had been 
^ convicted of high-treason on the 7th inst., 
was executed at Tyburn. His quarters 
were buried, but his head set upun Tem- 
ple-bar. 

16. John Hail, a justice of Northumber- 
land, And Robert 'Jfclbot, esq*,,, tried ii^ 
the Exchequer-court at Westminster, and 
convicted. 

17. Richard Gascoigne, esq., tried and 
convicted at the Exchequer-court, and the 
next day major Blair, captain Mackintosh, 
Mr. Nicholas Wogatt, ami Charles Ratcliffe, 

, esq,, brother to the late earl of llerwent- 
water, were tried and convicted. 

19* An indictment of fcigh-trauou found 


against lord Lihftdown by the #eM-jory 
of Middled. 

25. Indictments of high-treason found 
against sir William Wyndham and Mr, 
Harvey, of Combe. Same day Mr* Gin* ! 
eoigne was executed at Tybufn. 

26. Upon the expiration of the sn&peh- 
siou of the habeas corpus act the earl* of 
Scarsdale, Powis, and others admitted to 
bail. 

29. Several persons committed for wear- 
ing oaken boughs, in memory of the Res- 
toration. 

31. The Widdringtons and some others 
retracted their plea, and pleaded guilty* 
Lord N airnc's son also, and several others, 
pleaded guilty. 

June 3. Mr. Mackintosh and Mr. Mac- 
quean made their escape out of Newgate 
in women's clothes. 

7. Lord Lovat made governor of Inver- 
ness, and captain of an independent com- 
pany. 

10. The guards were posted in several 
parts of the town, to prevent the wearing 
white roses ,* and Forden, the printer, was 
shot in Newgate-etreet by a foot soldier, and 
several others knocked down and manned. 

General Mackartney was tried at the 
King’s-bench bar for the murder of duke 
Hamilton ; and the jury, according to di- 
rection, found him guilty of manslaughter. 
The evidence of two park-keepers acquit- 
ted him of the capital charge of murder. — 
See the duel, p. 320. 

16. Ralph Stamhah, esq., of Siamlkh, 
tried for high-treason, and convicted. _ 

22. The rev. Willoughby Minors wax 
apprehended for a sermon he preached at 
Pancr&s on the HJth instant. 

2d. Royal assent givon to an act for ap* 
pointing commissioners to inquire into the 
estates forfeited by traitors and popish re- 
cusants. The account brought in of the 
estates so forfeited wasf as follows ; 

Estates forfeited in Scotland. 


Wintoun * 
Sonthoak 
Linlithgow 
Keir 

Pan mure 
Wedderbum 

Aytou 
Kilsyth . 
Bannockburn 
East Reston 
Mar 

Imernitie 
inveutinsowl 
Pow- house 
Nutthil . 
BowhiU . 


£. 

s. 

d. 

3,393 

0 

11 

3,271 

10 

2 

1 ,297 

4 

4 

907 

19 

l 

3,-166 

11 

10 

213 

0 

0 

323 

10 

5 

864 

19 

9 

41 1 

14 

9 

W 

9 

10 

1 ,678 

5 

8 

361 

12 

1 

347 

6 

5 

377 

9 

6 

72 

7 JO 

27 

14 

t 



&d. m«. 


3*1 


iaMdc . 

^Voud-end 


Fairney . 

Master of Nairn* 
Dunborg • 

Karl Marischal 
KUkconquligr 
Lord Nairn* 
Finglass . 
Cromlix . 
Nithisdale 
I&xay . 
Kenmure 
Drummond 
Burleigh , 
Scarstami 
Ihmtroou 


ns u- 

Baldooii • 


& 

8 , 

dr 

208 

3 

9 

75 

12 

10 

230 

17 

11 

83 

6 

4 

153 

8 

7 

60 

9 

3 

170 

0 

6 

1,077 

6 

0 

287 

8 

9 

740 

1ft 

3 

537 

19 

2 

415 

0 

4 

809 

19 

7 

281 

11 

1 

608 

10 

9 

2,560 

9 

6 

097 

10 

7 

no 

5 

3 

. 54 

4 

9 

424 

15 

0 

804 

8 

11 

1 ,495 

12 

10 


Total . £29,694 6 8 


Estates forfeited in England, 


Francis Anderson, esq. * 1,425 13 

I! ugh Anderson, esq. . 131 i 

Juhrt \ xhtmi . . 60 8 

Richard Butler . . 382 H 

Lord Bolmgbroke . 2,552 15 

Richard Hi Is borough . 19 10 

Thomas Briers . . 19 18 

Robert (low per . . 20 0 

Richard Chorley, esq. . 138 12 

George Gliftmi . . 5 10 

George CoUingwoud. esq. . 924 J 0 

Kdward Cure . . 19 12 

Robert Daniel . . 8 0 

John Dalton, esq. . 061 19 

Earl of Derwentwnter . 0,37! I 

Roger Dicconson . 641 10 

Th< mas Erriugton . 328 0 

Thouian Forster, jun. J * . 530 0 

George Gibson . . 227 0 

John Gregson . • 20 0 

John Hail . . 70 0 

Gabriel Ilesketh . . 102 0 

Gilbert Hodgson . . 327 9 

Philip Hodgson . . 238 0 

Jordan Langdale. , 79 0 

John Leybnrue . . 275 10 

Duke of Ormond . .21,163 ft 

Henry Oxborough . 507 17 

. John Parkinson , , 5 17 

William Pant . . 42 14 

John Plessington . . 39 15 

Robert Scans brick . 383 3 

’William Shaftcm . . 784 0 

Richard Sherbum - 32 10 

Ralph Shuttleworth . 7 10 

Richard Shuttleworth . 78 0 

Ralph Standish . . 671 It) 

Jam«s Singleton . . 40 10 


J* 

5 

8 


0 

0 

0 

8 * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 
0 
0 
it 
« 

7 

0 

0 

6 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

101 

0 


Thomas Staial&y • 
liord SaafoRh - 
Kdward Swiuburn 
John Sturzaker . 
John Thornton * 
Christopher Trapp 
Joseph Wadsworth 
Thomas Walton • 
Thomas WalmsUry 
Lord Widdrington 
Edward Winkley 
Richard Wytherinton 


Scotch estates 
Total 

These estates, at 28 
years’ purchase, 
mount to . # . 

Besides all + which, 
Francis Anderson’s 
reversion after the 
death of the lady An- 
derson, per annum*' 

Reger Dicconson, after 
t lie death at' Samuel 
Richardson, per ann. 

Thomas Forster, jun., 
after his father's 
death, per annum . 

William Paul, clerk, 
after the death of 
his mother, per ann. 

Lord Seaforth, remain- 
der, after payment of 
debts and legacies of 
Nicholas Kounet, 
jwr anuum # 

Total. 

These reversions, sold 
at but ten years’ 
purchase, amount to 

Timber to all these 
estates computed to- 
gether 

Besides personal es- 
tates, &c. seized • 


£■ 9* 

. 246 18 UK 

- 517 10 ft 

* 305 0 ft 

. 10 0 ft 

* 1 ,585 '17 4 

. 58 16 6 

t 12 0 0 , 

. 07 0 0 

. 51 17 6 

, 5,164 6 10 

* 226 10 8 

* 14 10 0 


£47,626 

.29,094 

18 

6 

9 

£77,321 

5 

4 ; 

1,^6,420 

0 

0 

* 



♦ 


> ; 

400 

0 

0 *" 

18 

0 

ft 

600 

0 

0 

14 

0 

(V* 

v' f 

571 

3 

„ >* 

. £1,003 

• 

3 

3 * 



Kk 

1C,030 

0 


30,000 

0 

0 

60,000 

0 

0 


Total of these 106,030 0 0 
The which above . £f, 546, 420 0 0 


Makes forfeitures a- 
mOimt to . • £1,652,450 0 0 


An act to oblige papists to register their 
names and real estates. An act for repeal- 
ing so much of the act of the 12th and 
13th years of king William, as provides 
That ho person who should come to the pos* 
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bl of tto crown should go outof the 
*'i ^jBuglaml, Seotljfed or Ireland 
ht of parliament* An act, for 
^.actual securiog the jieace of 
o jldg in Scotland. After which 
toent was prorogued. 
t 29. Ernestus' Augustus* hip ma- 
bmther, created duke of York and 
y in Great Britain, and earl of Ulster 


'Th** Dutch forces were all about this time 
* te^embaiked. and sent back to fjolia nd. 

* 1 July 3. Charles Ratcliffe, esq., and six 
mote of the condemned prisoners asprieved. 

\ 4# John duke of Argyle wus removed 

. from all his employments, and a pension 

* of 20004 a year taken from him. His bro- 
ther Archibald, earl of Hay, was also re- 

*%anoved, and succeeded by James duke of 
*” jtfontrose in theoffiee of iord-clerk-register 
f of Scotland, 

6. William^ duke of Devonshire was 
made lord-president of*the council. 

The king resolved tq visit his Ger- 
dominions, and having appointed the 
ace of Wales guardian to the realm dur- 
J his absence* set out from St. James’s ; 
^embarked the same day; landed on the 
9th |n Holland ; through which he passed 
incog , : arrived at Hanover on the loth; 
and on the 20th set out for Pyimout, to 
» drink the .waters. A principal object of 
the king's continental visit was to frustrate 
jthe designs of Charles XII. of Sweden, 

11 Vho was extremely exasperated against 
elector of Hanover for having entered 
the confederacy against him in his ah- 
; particularly for his having pur- 
4|Aed the duchies of Bremen aud Ver- 
*wKt, which constituted part of the Swedish 
^dominions. 

*▼ Au indictment of high-treason was found 
^jjpunst Mr. Pitt, the Keefer of Newgate, 
*|8Jr‘ suffering Mr. Forster, Ac. to escape ; 
W*on which he was tried the 14th instant, 

* JhlA a cquitted. 

JW3. The rev. Mr. Paul, and John Hall, 
j^esep, a justice of peace of Northumberland, 
executed at Tyburn as traitors. The last 
of them had been reprieved five times. Mr. 
Faul was vicar of Orton in Leicestershire, 
and had joined the Preston rebels. On the 
Sunday previous to his departure he preach- 
ed a sermon at his own parish church from 
Erek. sxi. *26, 27. “Thus saith the Lord 
God, Remove thesiiadem and take off t^e 
crown. Exalt him that is low above him 
that is high. I will overturn, overturn, 
overturn, and it shall be no more until he 
come whose tight it is; and I will give it 
unto him?* in his dying speech Mr. Paul 
professed himself a sincere member of the 
church of England* but not of the revolu- 
tionary schismatical church whose bishops 
had abandoned the iking, and shamefully 



mitting’to the unlawful invalid 
rations of the prince of Orange. >> , 

out of the^Fleetj but three 
retaken. 

23. A riot happened at a mup k<m$c in 
Sali8bury-<:ourt, Fleet-street, which demo- 
lished the bar, wainscot, &c,, and one of 
the mob was shot dead; London at this 
period was the rendezvous of the most des- 
perate among the disaffected of the three 
kingdoms. Voluntary societies were formed 
to counteract their machinations, and the 
streets and taverns were often the scettejjtf 
violent affrays and tumults. The houses 
at which each party met were distinguished * 
by the name of mug huu&es, so call 3 d from 
the penny mugs in which each person was 
served with beer. At these houses ashen ^ 
cudgels, like quarter staves, were kept in 
readiness, with which each party, upon ad- 
vice of a tumult, sallied |ut either to dis- 
perse or support the multitude as suited 
their interests. 

29. The earl of Nottingham lost his 
pension of 2000/. per annum. 

30. The servants of the Preston prison- 
ers were discharged out of Newgate, the" 
Marshalsea, and the Fleet prisons, to the 
number of forty. 

Aug. 2. The rev. John St. Qnintin con- 
victed, at Norwich assizes, of asserting 
that the pretender was landed in the west 
with 50,000 men, and drinking Ins health. 
He was sentenced to pav a fine of twenty* 
marks, to lx: imprisoned for a year, and find 
sureties for his good behaviour for three years. 
Mr. Fern was also convicted of drinking 
the pretender’s health, and calling king 
George a turnip- hoer; for which he* was 
sentenced to pay a fine of forty markS^to to 
imprisoned fur a yeur, and find sureties for 
his beh<* viour for three years. One ThomaS 
Shirley was also convicted of saying “ king 
George has no more right to the crown than 
I have lor which he was sentenced to be 
whipped, and to find sureties for his be- 
haviour for three years. 

Lord Wintoun, who lay under sentence 
of death in the Tower, made his escape. 

5. Prince Eugene gained a great vic- 
tory over the Turks near Peterworadm, in 
which the grand vizier ami the aga of the 
janissaries were killed, 

6. Two soldiers whipped almost to 

death in Hyde Park, and turned out of the 
Service, for wearing oak boughs in their 
hats the 29th of May. „ 

20. Mr, Bruce, a Scotch gentleman, 
changing clothes with his sister, mode hi* 
escape from Newgate, leaving tor there in 
his room ; she was discharged after a short 
imprisonment. 

21. ^ Kedneth lord Duffus having too* 



attainted in Parliament, was takia at Ham- 
burgh, brought to England, and this day 
committed to the Tower. 

■ 29. Laurence Howell, a nonjuror, was 
taken up for writing “ The case of Schism 
in the church of England.* 1 

31. The ingenious Christopher Wren, 
esq., was removed from the place of clerk 
of the worka. 

Sept. 1. The earl of Sunderland had a 
pension of 1200/. per annum settled on him. 

3. The state prisoners at Edinburgh 
were sent from thence to Carlisle to be tried, 
to the number of eighty-nine. 

Ih3. Bichard Price, William Price, Tho- 
mas Bean, George Purchase, and John 
Love, convicted of felony, in not dispersing 
on the reading of the proclamation at the 
late riot near the mug house, and were 
hanged at the end of Satisbury-court, in 
Fie^-rireet, the 22nd instant. 

5 %everal of the bearers who had at- 
tended the funeral of Thomas Bean, who 
k was hanged for the net in Salisbury -court, 
going to St. Bride's church in procession 
vith their favours, were apprehended and 
"fined twenty marks each. 

Oct. 2. Five more of the Preston pri- 
soners executed ; three of them at Lancas- 
ter and two at Preston. 

1 4 . Temesvar taken by the imperialists. 

22. A proclamation prohibiting all trade 
to the East Indies but by the India company. 

30. A riot happened at. Oxford on the 
prince of Wales’s birth-day. 

iVov. 17. The commissioners of the kirk 
of Scotland drew up an address, “That the 
oath of abjuration might be so qualified, 
that tender consciences might take it ; 
many f even of their ministers having re- 
f used it. 

Colonel Douglas, late governor of 
the Leeward Islands, was adjudged by the 
court of KingVbench,to pay a fine of 500/., 
and oe imprisoned for five years, having 
been convicted of mal-admini stratum in 
his government. 

21, Thirty of the Preston prisoners 
having been put on board a ship, to be 
transported from Liverpool to the West 
Indies, mastered the crew, and carried the 
ship to France, where they sold both ship 
anil cargo. 

25. A pension that had been allowed 
the bishop of Edinburgh taken from him, 
on his refusing to take the oaths. 

28, Mr. Harvey and his bail discharged, 
but si* W. Wyndham and others continued 
upon recognisances. 

30. Twe French ships returned richly 
laden from the river Mississippi, in the 
gulf of Mexico, hieing the first that brought 
over any merchandise from thence since 
the settling that colony. 

* A fire in Nightingalelane, near 
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Limehouse-dpridge, which burnt ab$f| 
dwellings, besides warehouses. . ^ 

10. Dalton, the printer,* was co vl. 
of printing a libel, called “TheShiffj 
ed/* sentenced to pay h fine of twent/ 
stand in the pillory, and suffer a 
imprisonment. 

1 1 . Charles Ratcliffe, ftrothef to the late 
earl of Derwentwater, made his escape out 
of Newgate. * 

22. A thousand pounds was given by 
the princ# of Wales to the sufferers by fire 
at Lrmchouse. 

26. The judges at Carlisle passed sen- $ 
tence on twenty-five of the Scotch prison- 
ers ; thirty-six others were discharged ; but i 
the court broke up without giving orders 
for the execution of any of the persona^ 
condemned. Aa 

30. There having been quarrels between 2 
the soldiers quartered at Oxford, and the “ 
scholars and townsmen, onAhe 30th of Oc- } 
tober, the prince s birth-day, affidavits ot\* 
the fact were sent up to the aouncil bygl g h f 
party,* and the committee of council, 
whom the matter was referred,* gave iyfe ^ 
favour of the soldiers, as Aid the housew 
Lords, by whom the matter was examined 
afterwards. * 

The czar of Muscovy arrived in Holland. 

Bank of Franck. — In this year a bank 
was established in Paris by the celebrated 
John Law, of Lauristou. The objects of 
this bank, according to Mr. Law’s profea# * 
sions, were to increase the circulation of 
money? to put a stop to the progress of uau 
ry ; to facilitate the exchange between ~ 
and the provinces ; augment the circulaffl 
of manufactures ; and to enable the peojl 
to pay more easily the hdavy taxes to which 
they were subjected. The letters patent*;* 
establishing the })ank, stipulated that%jfaL>, 
capital should amount to about 300,000/.f^ 
divided into 1200 shares of 250/. e^ph. The** ’ 
regulations of this bank were wise and sail*- * 
taxy. It would soon have rivalled thaQKf* 
Amsterdam or England, and produced con- * 
sequences equally beneficial to France, had * 
not government interfered with its progress. 
By an edict of council, dated Dec. 4, 17 IS, 
the public were informed that his majesty 
had taken Mr. Law’s bank into his own 
bands, under the name of The Royae Bank : 
of which Mr. Law was appointed director- 
general ; and branches were established in 
(liferent cities. The bank now became de- 
pendent on the will of the sovereign ; and 
from this connexion originated two years 
after the disastrous Mississippi bubble. 

1717. Jan . 18. King George arrived at 
Margate from Holland. 

25. The episcopal alergy of Scotland, 
having been before fined for not praying 
for king George by name, were now forced 
to fiy their country or abscond. % 
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The lords of session in Scotland refused 
to permit tihe commissioners for forfeited 
k estates to take possession of them till the 
were satisfied. 

One hundred of the Preston prisoners, 
who li&d been confined in the Savoy, were 
out on hoard a ship to be transported to the 
West Indies, 

$9. Count de Gyllembpxg. the Swedish 
envoy, and his papers, were seized, and 
none permitted to speak to him: whereupon 
the foreign ministers demanded tne reason 
of this extraordinary proceeding, find were 

* told that he was carrying on treasonable 
^ practices against the government. Sir Ja- 
v ' cob Banks, Mr. Co&ar of Hertfordshire, 

and major Smith, were likewise taken into 
^ustody on suspicion. At the instance of 
the British court, baron Gortz, the Swedish 
'* minister in Holland, was also seized, with 
his papers. 

Feb. fi. The'* regent of France compelled 
„ th^foretendev to remove from Avignon. 

of Lord Lansdown discnaiged out of 
f p ffie Tower. 

Sir SViUiam Windham and his bail 
discharged. 

13. The alehouse-keepers and victual- 
lers of the county of' Middlesex, to the 
number of a thousand, appeared at Iltcks’ 
hall, and were ordered to take the oaths 
before the justices in the vestries of their 
respective parishes, on pain of being de- 
prived of their licenses. 

iSo great was the alarm of insurrection 
and invasion, that a squadron of men-of- 
watf was fitted out with all expedition, to 
fie commanded by sir George Byng ; gene- 
ral Carpenter, aud several regiments were 
detached to Scotland ; and all sea and laud 
officers were commanded to repair to their 
"respective posts. • 

^ * 20. Bari lament met, and the king de- 

t livered if speech to the lord-cliancellor, who 
raid it to both houses. It iufoinu*d them 
t or the triple alliance concluded with F ranee 
% and Holland ; that many defects of the 
* treaty of Utrecht had been remedied ; that 
the pretender was removed beyond the Alps j 
and that the letters of the Swedish minis- 
ter, which he had ordered to be laid before 
them, contained an account of the intended 
invasion. Secretary Stanhope laid before 
them copies of the letters w hich passed be- 
tween count Gyll^fUbeVg, the barons G^tz 
and Sparre, and others, relating to a design 
of raising a rebellion to be supported by an 
invasion from Sweden ; and, being printed, 
they were published two days after. 

Alar . 2. The rev. Laurence Howell, au- 
thor of fhe Case of Schiwn,” received 
sentence at the (fid Bailey A to pay a 
fine of 5<W, to the king,* to Wmin in 
lirmm for three yea is. and until fine 

* should he paid j to find sureties uTtfOOt, i 


each ; and to be bound himself in lOfiO/. frr 
his good behavtouT during life ; to b« tWk.e 
whipped ; to be degraded and stripped of his 
gown by the hands of the common exem* 
tinner, which was done in court accordingly. 

12. The czar ordered a long memorial 
to be presented to the court of Britain, to 
vindicate himself from espousing the pre- 
tender. The czar resented the offer made 
by the elector, to join the Swedes against 
the Russians, provided Charles XII. would 
ratify the purchase of Bremen and Vcrden. 

The convocation presented a loyal ad- 
dress ; as did the University of Cambridge; 
but the University of Oxford, after some de- 
bates, could not agree upon presenting any. 

15. General M'Cartney appointed to 
command the forces in Ireland. 

Apr. 3. The lung, by a message to the 
commons, asked an extraordinary supply 
to avert the Swedish invasion. It occa- 
sioned warm debates ; as demanding u 
supply without communicating the parti- 
culars to which it was to be appropriated 
was unparliamentary. Mr. Shippeu said, 
the message appeared to have been penned 
by a foreign minister, and that it was a 
great misfortune the king was as tin ac- 
quainted with parliamentary proceedings 
as the language of the country. Mr. Wal- 
pole and .Mr. Speaker appeared to be against 
it : however, it was at length carried in the 
committee, 164 to l 19, that a sum not ex- 
ceeding 250,0(H)/. be granted. 

9. Wheu the question was again put in 
the house, it was carried but by four 

| voices. 153 to 149. This grant wax the 
first fruits of the continental connexion. 
The elector of Hanover quarrelled with the 
king of Sweden, and England was not 
ouly deprived of a valuable brand* of trade, 
but obliged to support him in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

10. ( UA.NGE of MrNisTRns.— *' The next 
morning Mr, secretary Stanhope let lord 
Townsheud know that his majesty had no 
further occasion for his service as lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland ; whereupon Mr. 
Walpole, Mr. Metl uen, secretary of stale, 
Mr, rulteney, secretary at wiu, the duke of 
Devonshire, president of the council, and 
some others, immediately resigned their 
places. Almost a complete change of mi- 
nistry followed. Mr. Stanhope was ap- 
pointed to succeed Walpole both ax first 
lord of the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer, the other four members of the 
treasury* board being also changed. Lord 
Sunderland and Mr. Addison were made 
secretaries of state ; Mr. Graggs, secretary 
of war ; the duke of Bolton, \iceroy of 
Ireland, his place of lord-chamberlain 
being given to the duke of Newcastle. 
This change in the ministry is ascribed to 
the intrigues of lord Sunderland and secre- 
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tary Stanhope, who, following the king to sitm of schemes for the reduction of the 
Hanover, sought a favourable opportunity debt. A targe portion of the debt was re* 
to supplant Walpole and Townshend in the deemable ; the rest consisted of annuities 
royal favour. Only individual members of for terms of years. Mr. Walpole, before 
the administration were changed during his resignation, had a plan for lessening 
the next four years. the interest and paying the capital of the 

27. The government ordered the sum of redeemable debt. He proposed to reduce 
5000/. to be paid the dissenters for the da- the interest of the redeemable funds by 
mage they had sustained by demolishing offering an alternative to the proprietors of 
their meeting-houses, about the time of annuities. His sdheme was adopted by the 
the late insurrection. new ministers, with some small alterations, 

30. Sir George Byng having arrived in which affdhled Walpole a pretence for op- 
the Sound, with a fleet of thirty men-of- posing it. In the conrse of the debate a 
war, found no fleet prepared by the Swedes, warm altircation passed between him and 
oruny army embarking, or auy appearance Mr. Stanhope, by which it appeared they 
of an enemy ; advidb being brought to had made a practice of selling places aud 
England, the people were eased of their reversions. Mr; Huugerford, standing up, 
apprehension of an invasion. said * he was sorry to see two Such great 

May 3. The lower house of convocation men running foul of each other ; that, how- '* 
made a representation against some doc- ever, they ought to be looked upon as pa- 
t vines published in l)r. Hoadley, the bishop triots and fathers of their country; and 
of Bangor’s u Preservative against the that since by mischaace they had disco ver- 
, -Principles and Practices of the Non- ed their nakedness, the other members 
.jurors,” aud in his sermon preached before ought, according to the custonaof the Kflit, 
tin* king on the 31st of March, upon the to turn their backs upon them, that they 
fiMiouR text, “ My kingdom is not of this might not be seen in such a shameful con-, 
worid.” dition/’ Both ministers giving their word 

* -L Exhumation. — Joseph Bowen, a of honour not to prosecute their resentment 
grave-digger, was convicted of taking the out of the house, the subject dropped. The 
corpse of one Chidders out of Bethlehem Bank and Soutli-sea company having 
churcnyard, and selling it to a surgeon, agreed to lend their assistance to e fleet the 
having packed it up in a hamper to be sent proposed modifications in the public on- 
to Oxford. He was fiued forty shillings, cumhrances, three hills were introduced for 
and sentenced to lie whipped from Newgate carrying them into effect. The taxes, 
to Smithfield-bars. which had been laid on before for limited 

f». Motion made in the commons that periods, being rendered perpetual, and the 
the land-forces might be reduced to the produce of them being greater than the 
old establishment ; namely, 7000 men for charges under the new arrangement, the • 
England, and 3000 men for Scotland ; hut i surpluses were united, under the name of 
it was carried in the negative by a majority . the Sinking Fund, and appropriated to the 
of ten voices. liquidation of the debt. 

10. The lower house of convocation hav- 22. The earl pf Oxford, who had now 
ing drawn up their representation against remained almost two years a prisoner in 
the l is hop of Bangor’s doctrine, were pro- the Tower, presented a petition to the 
roguiM, by a special order from court, be- lords, prayiugthat his imprisonment might 
fore they could present it to the upper not be indefinite. Some of the tory lordjf 
house. The convocation met several times affirmed that the impeachment was deter- 
after, but was promptly prorogued, and mined by the prorogation of parliament, 
never again suffered to sit to do business, but the contrary was affirmed by a con- 
About this time 10,000 of the land* siderable majority, and a day fixed for Iris 
forces were disbanded, which before eon- trial. 

sifted of 8000 horse and dragoons aud Jane IS. Belgrade invested by the ira- 
24,000 foot* periahsts. 

IT). The South-sea company came to 24. TiuAl of Harley. — The earl of Ox- 
a resolution to lend the government two ford was brought from th^Tower by water* 
millions at 5 per cent., for paying off the to his trial in Westminster-hall. After 
lotteries of 1711 and 1712. reading the articles, with the earis answer, 

17. The Bank also resolved to lend the &c., Mr. Hampden, one of the managers 
government two millions aud a half at 5 foi ihe commons, proceeded to make good 
per ceut, for redeeming certain funds which the charge of high crimes and imsde- 
carry a high interest, and for cancelling meaner*; and sir Joseph Joky U was S°*°g 
old exchequer-bills, and circulating new on, when lord Harcourt moved the peers to 
ones at a lower interest. adjourn ; aud it was resolved by them pot 

Hkuuction of the Djsmt, — The princi*- to admit the commons to proceed in mak- 
pal business of ibis session was the discus- ing good the articles for high crimes, &c„ % 

2 A 2 
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till judgment was first given upon the arti- 
cles for high-treason ; which being com- 
municated to the commons, they absolutely 
refused to proceed but in their own method ; 
whereupon the debates and reflections ran 
vary high between the two houses. 

*25. The earl of Oxford was carried to 
Westminster, And the commons desiring 
time to search precedents, the lords ad- 
journed to the 27th instant. 

27. Oxford was brought a third time to 
West m in ste r-h all, and the commons de- 
livered in their reasons for adhering to 
their method, and the lords aX live red a 
paper containing theirs, the chief of which 
was the competency of every court of jus- 
tice to direct its own judicial proceedings. 
The commons demanded a free conference , 
which was refused. 

29. The lords refused to come to ano- 
ther conference with the commons, but ap- 
pointed the \st of J[uly to proceed in the 
trial, of which the commons took no notice, 
but adjourned to the 3rd July. 

July 1. The earl was brought again to 
his trial ^ aud proclamation being made 
for his prosecutors to make good theii 
charges, and none of the commons apjKiar- 
ing, the earl was acquitted and set at li- 
berty. He owed his escape to the dissen 
sions among the ministers and to the late 
change in the administration. In conse- 
quence of this he was relieved from the in- 
veterate persecution of Walpole ; and num- 
bered among his friends the dukes of De- 
vonshire and Argyle, the earls of Notting- 
ham and llay, and lord Townshend. 

2. Some drummers of the guards were 
committed to the Marshnlsea for heating 
a point of war before the earl’s house, and 
congratulating him on his deliverance. 

3. Oxford took hi| place in the house of 
peers. 

The commons addressed his majesty to 
except vhe earl of Oxford out of the act of 
.^grace, with which he complied. 

'• The king came to the house of peers, 
and after giving the royal assent to the 
act of grace and several other acts, parlia- 
ment was prorogued. 

Out of the act of grace weie excepted 
the earl of Oxford, lord Harcourt, Matthew 
Prior, Thomas Harley, Arthur Moor, 
James Duke Crispe, Butler Nodes, Daniel 
O'Brien, William Redmaync, and Robert 
Thompson, as alls Counter, &c., who yere 
confined on suspicion of being concerned 
in the assassination-plot against king Wil- 
liam. Upon the passing of this act, the 
remainder of the Preston prisoners were 
discharged# particularly 200 from the cas- 
tle of Chester; but they had undergone 
such hardships in prison, that many of 
them reaped little benefit by it, being so 
disabled# that they could not stand when 


they were dismissed to their respective 
homes. 

21, 22. Dreadful storms of thunder and 
lightning in several parts of England. 

Aug. 15. Count Gyllemberg, the Swe- 
dish envoy, sent home# in exchange for 
Mr. Jackson, the British resident there. 

16. H.s. The imperialists, under prince 
Eugeue, gained a complete victory over 
the Turks near Belgrade ; whereupon the 
town capitulated on the 18th, having en- 
dured a siege of two months. 

22. An order of council that the military 
officers upon the coast should assist the 
officers of the customs in preventing the 
exportation of wool and running of goods. 

The marquis de Lede, the Spanish ge- 
neral, made a descent on the island of Sar- 
dinia, with 6000 foot and 600 dragoons ; 
and in a few days made himself entirely 
master of that island. 

30. Dr. William Lloyd, bishop of Wor- 
cester, died, in the 9 1st year of his age 
he was one of the seven sent to the Tower 
in the reign of James II. 

Sept. 11. The earl of Peterborough was 
seised at Bologna by two Irish officers in 
the pretender’s service, and carried to Ur- 
bim>, upon suspicion that he had some de- 
sign upon the pretender’s life ; but he was 
soon alter set at liberty. 

1 8. The Rolls in Chancery-lane, the re- 
sidence of the master of the mils, began to 
be rebuilt ; towards which his majesty gave 
5000/. 

19. The Irish house of lords resolved 
that whoever should appeal from any de- 
cree of their house to the British house of 
peers were enemies to their country. This 
was occasioned by the appeal oft Maurice 
Annesley to the peers of Great Britain. 

Oct. 13. Lord Lovat had a pension set. 
tied upon him of 400/. per annum, in eon- 
sideru*ion of his services in the late insur- 
rection. 

22. Colonel Henry Lutterel was shot by 
an assassin, as he was going in a hackney- 
chair to his house in Staiford-street, in Dub- 
lin, and died the next day of his wounds. 

AW. I . Orders were given for disband- 
ing fifteen men out of each company of 
foot-guards ; ten out of each troop of horse 
aud dragoons ; and ten out of each com- 
pany of the marching regiments; which 
reduced the forces in England to about 
16,000 men , 

11. Dr. Weltou, late rector of White- 
chapel, with his congregation, consistingof 
about 250 non-jurors, was surprised by the 
justices of peace and constables ; and most 
of them refusing the oaths, they were or- 
dered to be prosecuted. 

21. Parliament opened by the king. 

28. The young prince, son of the prince 
of Wales, was christened by the name of 
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George William, at* St James’#, by the bodies-corporate bv passing by-laws, de- 
archbishop of Canterbury; the king and termining who had a right to trade, the 
the duke of Newcastle godfathers, and the number of apprentices and journeymen 
duchess of St Albans godmother. The each master should employ, and the prices 
ceremony was productive of a difference be- and materials ot manufactures, 
tween the grandfather and father. The ‘28. Ferdinaudo, marquis de Palcotti, 
prince of Wales intended his uncle the brother to the duchess of Shrewsbury, was 
duke of York should stand in lieu of the condemned for the murde$ of his servant; 
duko ot Newcastle. and was executed at Tyburn on the 17th of 

29. The prince of Wales, by order of March. . % . 

his majesty, removed from St. James’s, and Afar. 3. Richard Burridge, corrector of 
went to reside at the earl of Grantham’s, the press # to the u Weekly Journal” was 
in Ailington-street, whither the princess tried at Hicks’-hall for blasphemous words, 
went with him ; but the children remained and convicted. He was sentenced to he 
at St. James’s. * whipped from the New-church, in the 

Dec. 4. Mr, Shippen, member of parlia- Strand, to Charing-cross, to pay a fine of 
meat for Saltash, was sent to the Tower 20$,, and be imprisoned for a month, 
for saying that the second paragraph of 6. James Shepherd, a youth eighteen 
the king’s speech seemed “rather caicu- years of age, apprentice to a coach-painter, 
lated for the meridian of Germany than and an enthusiast in J acobitism, convicted 
Great Britain ; and that it was a great of high-treason, in sending a letter to a 
misfortune that the king was a stranger to non-juring clergyman, proposing a scheme 
our language and constitution.” for assassinating th<f king. 'B’e met death 

22. A proclamation, declaring that gui- with intrepidity, proud of the cause of king 
neas should be current at no more than James. * * 

ime-and-twenty shillings; and half-gui- 10. Earl of Sunderland made president 
uras, double-guineas, and five-pound- of the council, which office he*hWd f with 
piece* proportionubly ; that broad pieces of that of secretary of state. Two days utter, 
thne-aud-tweuty shillings and sixpence Mr. Craggs was appointed the other se- 
hhuwld be reduced to three-aud-twenty cretary. 

shiu'ngs, and those of five-aucl-twenty 21. The king went to the house of 
shillings and sixpence to five-aud-twenty lords, and having passed the bills ready for 
shiliiugs ; and smaller pieces proportion- the royal assent, parliament was prorogued, 
ably. This 'was issued on account of the April 1 9. Lord Cowper resigns the great 
scarcity of silver coin, occasioned by the seal. 

exportation of silver to the East Indies 28. Out of the annual pension of 15,000/. 
and othei parts, and the importation of per annum, allowed to the French protest- 
gold. Sir Isaac Newton, the warden of the ants by the government, 400/. per annum 
Mint, made an elaboiate report, which was was ordered to be applied towards the relief 
referred to a committee of the house of of poor converts of any nation from the 
commons, on the causes influencing the re- church of Rome. 

huive value ot the precious metals. May 12. Chief justice Parker, afterwards 

A terrible inundation this year in Hoi- the earl of Macclesfield, made lord chan- 
lan 1 and Germany. Part ot West Fries- cellor. 

lam. and Groningen were laid under The government having notice dhat the 
water, several villages were ruined, and Roman Catholics were about to celebrate 
great numbers of people and cattle lost, the feast of St. Winifred, at Holywell m 
Part of Zealand also was overflowed, and Wales, with great solemnity, sent down a 
1 .300 inhabitants drowned. The countries party of dragoons, who seized their priest 
of East Friesland, Oldenburg, Bremen, as he was officiating, with the image, plate, 
and ILolsteiu suffered much. The city of and other utensils, and found a parcel of 
Hamburgh, GlucksUdt, and all the flat writings, which discovered several estates 
country near the Elbe received incredible settled to superstitious uses, 
damage, 15. Sir John Pratt, one of the justices 

1718. Jan. 23. The prince removed of the king’s- beach, made lord chief justice 
from the earl of Grantham’s to the house of that court # 

he had purchased iu Leicester-fiehh. $4, A pension of 4000/. per annum set- 

Feb. 6. The infant prince George Wil- tied on lord chancellor Parker for life, 
liam died. June 3. Several galley-slaves, confined on 

9. A proclamation for putting in execu- account of religion, were set at liberty at 
tion the laws made against unlawful clubs Marseilles, at the instance of his British 
and combinations. It was chiefly directed majesty. 

against the wool-combers and weavers, who Caiumnal Amjeronj’s Intkjcu as.— -The 
had begun to exercise the immunities of Spaniards having made great preparations, 
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for above two years past, to St out a great 
fleet, consisting of 30 ship* of the line and 
frigate a, and prodigious quantities of am- 
munition and provisions, in order, as it was 
apprehended, to dispossess the emperor of 
hia Italian dominions, king George, ou his 
pact, fitted out also a strong squadron, in 
ardor to maintain the neutrality of Italy. 
These preparations originated in the in- 
trigues of Cardinal Alberoni, minister of 
Philip V. of Spain. I^e cardinal, who 
W«s a man of a lofty and aspiring genius, 
which delighted in bold and dangerous pro- 
jects, at this time formed the design of 
recovering for Spain the kingdoms aud 
provinces of which she had been divested. 
By the treaty of Utrecht, the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sardinia were ceded to Austria, 
together with Milan andthcLow Countries ; 
and Sicily, with the title of king, to the duke 
of Savoy. The pride of Spain wus hurt, 
more than her interests were injured, by 
the severance 'of these remote provinces ; 
and the schema of Alberoni was to recover 
back her former possession. The regent 
of France, from personal animosity to the 
Spanish monarch, joiued the emperor and 
king George in opposing the designs of 
Spain, though he retained at bottom all the 
Bourbon prejudices against the house of 
Austria. 

4. Sir George Byng sailed from St- He- 
len's with a squadron, consisting of twenty 
ships of the line, two fire-ships, two bomi>- 
vessels, a hospital ship, ami a store-ship. 
He arrived the 1 9th orf Cape St. Vincent, 
whence he sent notice of bis arrival to 
colonel Stanhope, the British envoy at Ma- 
drid ; which being notified to cardinal 
Alberoni, threw him into a violent rage. 

The Spanish fleet set sai'« from Barcelona 
to Sicily, then in possession of Victor- 
Amadeus 21., duke oi Savoy. 

-fi. Peter 1. of Muscovy, having caused 
his e!de?rf son, prince Alexis Petrowitz, to 
he condemned to death, the dread of his 
approaching fate, as some say, threw him 
into a fit of sickness, which put an end to 
his life; but others suspected that he was 
taken off by poison. The unfortunate 
prince laboured under imbecility or perver- 
sity of mind, and is alleged to have formed 
criminal designs against the life o- his pa- 
rent. It was a case similar to that of lion 
Carlos, son of Philip II, of Spain, in 
1508, * 

King George's picture in the Tholsef at 
Dublin was defaced by some rioters in the 
night-time, and 1000/. ottered for discover- 
ing them. 

July 1. The Spanish fleet arrives at Si- 
cily. The marquis de Lede, gene.al of the 
forces, made a descent on the island, near 
Palermo, with about 17,000 men, and was 


well received bv the inhabitants, moat of 
the towns in that island setting open their 
gates, and offering to submit to aing Philip. 

10. Robert Harrison convicted of crying 
out in the streets “ King James the Third 
for ever !*’ For which he was adjudged to 
stand in the pillory, to pay a fine of tweuty 
marks, and to suffer six months' imprison- 
ment. 

The treaty of peace between the emperor 
and the Venetians on the one part, and the 
Turks on the other, signed at Passarowit*. 

2*2. Quaduitju.s Ai.uance, — A treaty 
of alliance between the emperor, Grout 
Britain, and France, in order to settle the 
terms of treaties of peace between theVm- 
peror and the king of Spain, and between 
lus imperial majesty and the king of Sictly, 
was this day signed at the secretary’s office 
at the Cockpit, by the plenipotentiaries of 
his imperial majesty* and by seveial lords 
of his majesty's privy-council, and by the 
abbot flu Bois, plenipotentiary of France. 
This alliance, upon the States General com- 
ing into it, afterwards obtained the narou 
of the Quadruple Alliance ; the principal 
design whereof was, to guarantee the suc- 
cession iti Great Britain and France, and 
to confirm the partition of the Spanish 
monarchy. 

The house of Mist the printer was 
searched, and his servants taken into cus- 
tody, for panting some unlucky queries on 
the Spanish war ; as, IV no are you gotng to 
fight for ? Uhat have we to Jo vi thru <jt< cu - 
re/ ? H hat will he the consequences 9 Whe- 
ther the French u'dl nut run away with your 
trade ? Sfe, 

31. Sir George Byng fell upon the Spa- 
nish fleet, consisting of twenty-six men-of- 
war, near Syracuse, and took and destroyed 
ubout fifteen of them. 

Aug. 2 1. The rev. lid ward Bysse convict- 
ed at the assizes, Wells in Somersetshire, on 
four several informations exhibited by the 
Attorney-general ; two for seditious sermons 
preached by him at his parish church of 
Portbury, in that county aud the other 
two for seditious words against the govern- 
ment. The mow! obnoxious expressions 
were, that king George was an usurper, and 
that we had neither king, parliament, or 
laws, these thirty years. Nov. 27, he was 
adjudged by the court of King's-beuch to 
stand twice in the pillory, to be imprisoned 
four years, to find sureties for his good be- 
haviour during life, and fined 600/. 

The pretender was married about this 
time to the princess Sobieski, third daugh- 
ter to prince James Sobieski. the eldest son 
of John Sobieski, king of Poland, who 
gained that remarkable victory over the 
2'urky when they were besiegi ug Vienna. 
Her mother was daughter of the duke of 
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Newburg/thc eldest branch of the Palatine 
family. This princess was seized at ln~ 
spruck, in her way to Italy, by the Empe- 
ror’s orders, and kept prisoner there a con- 
siderable time, but found means to make 
her escape. The marriage was consum- 
mated { and she brought the pretender two 
sous. 

Sept. 18, Tile citadel of Messina surren- 
dered to the Spaniards. 

Oct. 17. Dr. Bentley, the celebrated clas- 
sical scholar, was declared, in a full senate 
of the university of Cambridge, to be de- 
lectus 4* exc turns ab omni gradu , jure 4* 
titulo, by 108 voices against 50. 

pna Bowes was taken into custody, for 
proposing to a certain minister of state to 
go to Italy, and assassinate the pretender. 

28. The kmg of Sicily coming into the 
Quadruple Alliance, it was signed at White- 
hall by his plenipotentiaries. 

80. Dr. Bentley exhibited a complaint in 
writing to the privy-council against the 
proceedings of the vice-chancellor and uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; whereupon the vice- 
chancellor was required to attend thecoun- 
' vl the 0th of November, to auswer the 
said complaint. 

Xor, 0. The case of Dr. Bentley heard, 
find re i erred to a committee of council. 

1 1. Parliament met, when the king in- 
fm.iied them of the conclusion of the 
Quadruple Alliance, and of his contidcnce 
“ in the ready and friendly resolutions of 
his good brother the regent of France.” 
A motion was made in both houses for ad- 
dresses, approving of the king s measures 
with regard to Spam : after great debates 
they were agreed to, and presented the 
13th. The Commons voted 13,500 sailors, 
and allowed for their maintenance 702,000/. 
They also voted 12,435 men for the laud- 
service, whose pay amounted to 5'2(>, 004/. 
1 1 s. 8 d. These sums, with what was voted 
fi r making good deficiencies, for the ordi- 
m r *’ of the navy, and other things, amount- 
ed in all to 2,257,581/. 11)#. The money 
was raised by a malt-tax, laml-tax, and a 
lottery. 

25. Bill for the limitation of the peerage 
introduced into the House of Lords. 

30. Charles XII., kmg of Sweden, killed 
by a musket-dud received in his head, in 
the trenches before FrederickshaJl, in Nor- 
way. The death of this eccentue prince 
dissolved the alliance which he had formed 
with Peter the Great and the Cardinal Al- 
heroni for raising the pretender to the 
throne of England. It produced great 
convulsions in Sweden, in the first shock 
of which baron Gortz lost his head on a 
sc all old. 

Dec. 3. An order of council for making 
general reprisals on the Spaniards, 

Advice was received that captain Woods 


Rogers had taken possession of the Baha- 
ma islands for the crown of England, in 
July last. That 200 of the pirates that 
had possessed themselves of the ule of Pro- 
vidence had surrendered themselves, and 
the rest were expelled. 

The prince de Cellamare, the Spanish 
ambassador at Paris, was put under a guard, 
and his papers sealed, fir being in a plot 
to seize the regent, secure the kings per- 
son, &c., all wh^h proceeded from cardinal 
Alberoni’s intrigues, in order to hinder the 
regent tiqra joining with England against 
Spain. 

12. £The king granted 1000/. out of his 
privy-purse for rebuilding the dormitory be- 
longing to W estminster-school, 

13. Occasion* jXonfohmtity. — Earl Stan- 
hope, after declaring the wish of ministers 
to unite different sects in support of the 
government, brought forward a lull In the 
lords for repealing the acts against occa- 
sional conformity, the growth of schism, 
and such clauses of the TSt and Corpora- 
tion Acts :is operated to the exclusion of 
Protestant cMstmters from* mil offices 
The tones were strenuous in their opposi- 
tion to this bill ; and lor£ Cc%per joined 
them in sounding the alarm of duuger to 
the church, should dissenters be admitted 
to the common privileges of citizens. Arch- 
bishop Wake, forgetting the principles to 
which he owed his advancement, contended 
that the acts in question were the bulwarks 
of the Anglican establishment. In oppo- 
sition to his Grace, Hoadly, bishop of Ban- 
gor, demolish atod that under whatever 
false colours they might be disguised, the 
schism acts weie acts of real persecution; 
that if the mere pretext of self-defence 
was once admitted as sufficient ground for 
oppression, all the heathen and Christian 
persecutions of every age might ho juNt-i- 
tiedr These sentimlnts were ably seconded 
by Dr. Kennel, bishop of Peterborough. 
The venerable prelate said the Church was • 
a term often perverted by designing men ; 
that u The Temple of the Lord — the Tem- 
ple of the Lord am we/' was of old the 
boast of the abandoned among the Jews, 
and used as a colour and incentive to every 
evil purpose. Lord Lansdown was con- 
spicuous by the virulence of lus high 
ehurchism, and launched into a fuuous in- 
vective against the dissenters for their con- 
duct under the commonwealth. A Her long 
debate, it was agreeth to leave out the 
clauses relative to the Corporation and Test 
Acts ; in which state it was transmitted to 
and passed the commons. Sir Hubert 
Walpole, who was then in opposition, item 
factious motives, joined the lories m op- 
posing the repeal. 

Id, War declared against Spain. 

22. W at declanal at Pal 1 * against S|mub, 
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29. The pretender being applied to by 
cardinal Alberoni, entered into bis scheme 
for raising disturbances in Britain. Fur 
that purpose the duke of Ormond? repaired 
to Spain the latter end of the year, and 
measures were taken to stir up their friends 
in this country. 

1719. Jan . An army of 36,000 French 
t marched . towards Spain, under the com- 
tnlnd of the duke of Berwick ; and ships 
of war were fitted out in prance for several 
expeditions. 

19. A proclamation by the lords justices 
of Ireland, offering a reward of 1 0,000/. to 
any one who should apprehend tie duke 
of 4prmond attempting to land in that 
kingdom. 

27. A petition of the artificers in the iron 
manufacture in Birminghaih presented to 
the Commons, complaining that several 
foreigners, Muscovites, had been lately put 
apprentices there. 

Feb, 5. The^earl of Stair, our ambassa- 
dor, made his public entry into Paris. 

6. Duke of Kingston lord presi- 

dent of the council. Duke of Kent made 
lord privy-seal. Duke of Axgyle made 
lord steward of.the household. Karl of 
Sunderland made groom of the stole, and 
fir»t gentleman of the bed-chamber. Sun- 
derland from this time may be considered 
prime-minister. 

A petition of the company of clock- 
makers presented to the commons, com- 
plaining of great numbers of artists in that 
trade having been seduced to leave this 
kingdom, and settle in France. 

‘20. Baron Gortz was beheaded at Stock- 
holm iu Sweden. 

28. Pkbhagb Bill. — The duke ol Somer- 
set, after complaining of the increase in 
the peerage, moved that the number of 
Knghsh peers might not be enlarged be- 
yond six above the presedt number ; and 
that instead of sixteen elective peers in 
Scotland, *twenty-five might be made here- 
ditary on the part of that kingdom. This 
bill was intended as a restraint on the prince 
of Wales, who happened to he in opposi- 
tion to the present ministry. It was op- 
posed by the earl of Oxford, who said he 
would never give his vote for lopping off so 
valuable a branch of the prerogative, which 
enabled the king to reward merit and 
virtuous actions. It alarmed the Scot- 
tish peers and many English commoners, 
who saw in this bm the avenues of tit|o. 
and privilege closed against them. Vhe 
real question at issue, as in most other dis- 
putes, was not, whether the measure pro- 
posed was advantageous or not to the ua- 
tion, but whether the tory or whig interest 
should predominate in parliament. 

March 2. The peers received a message 
from his majesty, that he was willing that 


his prerogative should not stand in the way 
of so great and necessary a work as settling 
the peerage. It appeared in the debates on 
this head that the number of peers at the 
accession of James I, amounted only to 59, 
but at this time they amounted to 178, be- 
sides the 1 6 Scotch peers. Treatises were 
written on both sides of the question, and a 
national clamour beginning to rise, minis* 
ters declined proceeding with the bill. 

15. A proclamation, offering a reward of 
5000/. for apprehending the duke of Oiv 
mond ; for every other peer attainted 1 000/,, 
and ^or every gentleman under the degree 
of a peer, 500/. 

18. An embargo was laid on all shipping 
outward-bound. 

26. The pretender arrived at Madrid in 
one of ihe king of Spain’s coaches, at- 
tended by his life-guards, and was re- 
ceived with all the honours shown to a 
crowned head. Upon his arrival, the squad- 
ion which had been fitting outcome time 
for this expedition sailed from Cadiz to- 
wards England. The duke of Ormond was 
the conductor of the undertaking, with 
the title of captain-general of the king of 
Spain, and was, in proper places, to publish 
a declaration. But when this squadron 
came to Cape Finisterre, a violent storm, 
which lasted two days, dispersed ami dis- 
abled it from pursuing its course. 

April 4. The earls of Mareschal and 
Seal'orth, and the marquis of Tullibnrdme, 
with about 400 men, landed in Scotland. 

The widow Bowles of West Hauny, near 
Abingdon, Berks, died in the 124th year 
of her age. She retained her sen ses und 
the use of her limbs till within three or 
four days before her death. 

1 1 . Arrived 2500 Dutch auxiliaries iu the 
Thames, and three Dutch battalions more 
landed in the north of England ; the whole 
commanded by general Keppel, 

13. The French took port Passages, iu 
Spain, whete they burnt six men of war 
that were almost finished upon the stocks. 

15. The House of Peers resolved that 
the issuing money out of the chamber of 
Loudon, for maintaining suits of law con- 
cerning controverted elections of the city 
magistrates, &c. was a gross mismanage- 
ment of the city treasure, and a violation 
of the freedom of election m the city. 

] 8. Parliament prorogued. 

The trustees of the forfeited estates 
delivered in an account of papists' 0 re- 
gistered estates, which amounted to 
375,2844 15s. 3J</. 

May 9. His majesty declared in council 
his intention of going to Hanover, and ap- 
pointed the archbishop of Canterbury and 
twelve others, being the great officers of 
the crown, to be lords-justices in his ab- 
sence. The end of his majesty’s voyage 
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was to bring about a peace in the North, Highlands ; and a reward of 2000/. of- 

Urtween the crowns of Sweden, Denmark, fered. # ^ 

Prussia, and Muscovy. He succeeded With dug* 1. St. Sebastian surrendered to the 
the three first, but could not with the last, duke of Berwick. 

11. The king embarked at Gravesend, H* The English seamen of captain 
and after a short passage of seventeen Johnson’s squadron, which lay before St. 

hours, landed in Holland. Sebastian, being joined by some of the 

16. The French, under the command of French troops, which formed the siege of 

the duke of Berwick, laid siege to Fonta- that, place, attacked St. Antonio, and took 
rabia, which surrendered June 5. and destroyed three large roen-of-war which 

21. The earl of Mar and Mr. Stuart were upon the stocks, with a prodigious 
were seized by the regency of Geneva. quantity of timber, and other materials, 

June 7. Sir John Norris sailed with a that the Spaniards had provided for build* 
squadron of English men-of-war to the ing more. 

Baltic. Oct . !.• Vigo surrendered to viscount 

l®S ; r An engagement at Olenshields, in Cobhara. # 

Scotland, between king George’s forces, 19. The castle of Messina surrendered to 
commanded by general Wightman, and the imperialists. The British fleet, under 
the Spaniards and Highlanders, command- sir George Byng, did great service in this 
ed byMareschal,Seaforth,audTullibardine. siege, and destroyed several large Spanish 
The latter were defeated, and the next day raeti-of-war in the harbour, 
the Spaniards, to the number of 300, sur- ‘24. Ormond sails from St. Andero with 
rendered at discretion. The Highlanders seven men-of-war, h%v»ng onboard 10,060 
in arms, about 1000 in number, dispersed, arms, and 1800 men, intending to make a 
which ended the Spanish invasion. descent on somftpart of Great Britain. 

17. T)kath of Addison, — Joseph Addi- 26. Cobhara, with the British forces, 

son, esq., late one of his majesty's princi- abandoned Vigo. 

pal secretaries of state, died, aged 47. He 30. John Matthews, coiwieted of high- 
left two papers, that were published after , treason, in printing the paper called! “ Pot 
his death entitled, The Olrl Whig," in Populi ? &c., and executed at Tyburn on 
defence f the peerage bill, in which he the 6th of November, 
treated his old friend sir Kichard Steele, Nov. 9. A treaty concluded at Stock- 
who had vehemently assailed that measure, holm, by which the duchies of Bremen 
with rather contemptuous asperity. Few and Verden were ceded to the elector of 
men, however, have received more praise, Brunswick. 

and that deservedly, than Mr. Addison, 14. The king arrived at St. James’s from 
both as a moral and literary character. Hanover, 

His talents*; as a man of business and a 23. Parliament opened by the king. 

practical statesman, have been denied ; but 25. The peerage bill was again brought 

that may be ascribed to the timid and fas- into the house of lords, 

tidious caste of his mind, without resorting Dec, 3. The king of Spain, as a stop 

to the hacknied notion of the unfitness of towards a general peace, dismisses his 

men of letters for active life, lie left restless minister Aibqjom. 

an only daughter, by the countess of War- 7. A long debate iu the commons on 

wick. the committal of the peerage bill, when it 

20. The imperialists attacked the Spa- was carried iu the negative, by 266 to 177. 
u birds near Pranca-Villa, in Sicily, but were This month a great many petitions were 
repulsed, with the loss of 5000 men, and presented to parliament against printed 
their general, count Merci, dangerously calicos. 

wounded. 1720. Jan, 21. A proclamation, oflfer- 

July 1, Devenish. a soldier in the foot- ing a reward of 100/. for taking any high- 
guards, tied to a tree in the park, and waytnan within five miles of London or 
whipped a fourth time by the third regi- Westminster, and also a pardon to any ne- 
ment of guards, for words spoken in dero- complice who should discover awl aggre- 
gation of king George’s title to the crown, hend such highwayman. 

11. The Muscovites made a descent in 24. Cardinal Alberaui and his papers 
Sweden, and ravaged the country in a ter- sat|p4 tn the territories^)! Genoa, at the 
rible manner ; but upon the approach of instance of the pope, 
sir John Norris with the British squadron, 26. The king of Spain accepted the 
they retired. conditions of peace proposed to him by 

13. The duke of Ormond’s house at Rich- Great Britain and France, 
mond purchased by the prince of W ales. 27, 28. The South-sea company and the 

21. A proclamation for apprehending Bank of Eugland offered their several 
Tullibardine and the earls Marescbal and schemes to the house of commons for dis- 
Seaforth, supposed to be concealed in the charging the national debt. 
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Feb* h Resolved that the proposals made 
by the South- sea company be accepted. 

2D, A v proclamation for a suspension of 
arms at sea between Great Britain and 
Spain, 

> Mur. 16, Sir William Thompson, soli- 
citor-general, before a committee of the 
commons, charged Nicholas Le clime re, 
e«q.i attorney-grneral, and one of his ma- 
jesty’s privy-council, with breach of his 
oata and duty, as a p^vy councillor, in 
that he acted as counsel, ami received di- 
vers sums of money for his advyMj, in mat- 
ters to him referred by the privy council as 
attorney -general, * 

j£2. Ulrica, queen of Sweden, sister of 
Charles XII., requested of the States per- 
mission to resign the exercise of the royal 
power to her consort, the prince of Hesse ; 
and on the 24th he was declared king ac- 
cordingly. 

23. Philip York, esq., made solicitor-ge- 
neral, in the r^omuf sir William Thompson. 

27, The czar of Muscovy loudly com- 
plained of king George, fqj making peace 
with Sweden and Denmark without his 
participation ; and his resident in London 
presented ‘a memorial, full of complaints, 
to the same purpose. 

This month South-sea stock gradually 
rose from 130 to above 300, and advanced 
to near 400; but, after some fluctuation, 
settled at about 330. 

Apr. 7. Royal assent given to an act 
for enabling the South-sea company to in- 
crease their present capital stock, and for 
raising money, to he applied for lessening 
several of the public debts and incum- 
brances, and for calling in the present 
Exchequer -bills remaining uucAncelled. 
South-sea stock tosc to 340. 

12. There was a subscription at 300. 

16. Sir John Norris, with a squadron of 
twenty-three meu-of-war; sailed fiom the 
Nore to the Baltic- 

23, fifhe king and prince were recon- 
ciled through the endeavours of the duke 
of Devonshire and Walpole, 

28. A subscription of South-sea stock 
opened at 400. 

Muy 7. Sir Robert Raymond appointed 
attorney-general, in the room of Nicholas 
Lechmere, esq. 

20. South* sc a stock rose to 550, 

June 2. South-sea stock at 890. 

The earl of Mar set at liberty by the re- 

gency Geneva* ^ 

11. A terrible earthquake at Pekin* in 
Chinn. Many houses were demolished, and 
above 1000 persons perished in the rums. 

Parliament prorogued, after bis majesty 
had complimented them on tj»e measures 
they had passed for the payment of the 
national debt 

Viscount Townahend declared president 


of the council : duke of Kingston, lard- 
privy-seal; duke of Grattan, lord-heu- 
tenant of Ireland. Fifteen of the principal 
nobility and great officers of the crown ap- 
pointed to be lords-justices. 

A royal proclamation, declaring that all 
the new projects or bubbles then on foot, 
and which were above 100 in number, 

. should be deemed common nuisances, and 
prosecuted as such; with the penalty of 
300/. for any broker to buy or sell any 
! shares in them. 

15. The king embarked at Greenwich 
for Holland, where ho arrived the next day. 
Upon his majesty’s going abroad many of 
those that went with him withdrew their 
money out of the South- sea, which sunk 
the stock considerably ; but the directors, 
by promising prodigious dividends, and 
other indirect arts, afterwards raised it 
again, and even advanced it to 1000, and 
held it up almost all the month of July to 
between 900 and 1000. 

Paul Methuen, esq. was made comptrol- 
ler of his majesty’s household; Robert 
Walpole, esq., paymaster-general of his 
majesty’s forces ; and colonel Churchill, 
governor of the royal hospital at Chelsea. 

27. Lord Kirisale presented to the king 
by the duke of Grafton ; he asserted the 
ancient right of his family, of being cover- 
ed in his majesty’s presence. 

Mississippi Ckssis. — About the time the 
South-sea delusion was being started in 
England a great monetary scheme was on 
the point oi explosion in France. It was 
connected with the Royai. Bank, the origin 
of which has been mentioned (see p. 353). 
It was proposed to vest the privileges of 
the bank, of all the great trading compa- 
nies, the mint, and tin* receipt of the king's 
revenue, in one great company, winch, 
having in their hands all the. trade, taxes, 
and revenues of the kingdom, might mul- 
tiply the uo f es of the hank indefinitely. 
The Mississippi Company was one of tie 
public companies so consolidated. Like 
the rest, it had a certain number of shares 
in the market, and capital stock, and ob- 
tained grants of land in Louisiana, from 
which enormous profits were expected to 
bo realised by planting and commerce. 
Upon this and other delusive expectations 
au incredible mass of paper was issued. 
Unexampled prosperity was apparently dif- 
fused through the country. Money was 
abundant ; agriculture, commerce, and ma- 
nufacture* flourished ; and the government 
was enabled to reduce the taxes. Mr. Law. 
the bank director, and accredited author of 
the national happiness, was adored as the 
Plutua of France. His levees were crowd- 
ed with all ranks and degrees, eager to ex- 
change their real for visionary wealth. 
Gradually, however, confidence began to 
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abate ; the more reflective began to suspect 
that there was no good foundation for the 
vast fabric of credit, and hastened to con- 
vert their paper into specie, which was either 
hoarded or seat abroad, until there was not 
enough left for the common purposes of cir- 
culation. To avert the danger which now 
threatened the whole system, royal edicts 
were issued, restricting payments in specie ; 
prohibiting the manufacture of plate with- 
out license ; and declaring that all rents and 
taxes should be paid in notes, the value of 
which was to remain unchangeable. These 
had a temporary effect, but it was beyond 
the power of despotism to preserve the pa- 
per train depreciation, now that suspicion 
had been awakened. The ministry repre- 
sented to the regent that it was necessary 
to equalise the value of the paper currency 
and com, either by raisiug the denomination 
of the coin, or lowering that of paper. The 
latter unprincipled expedient was adopted. 
By an edict of May 21st, 1720, a monthly 
reduction in the value of shares and notes 
was ordered. As a necessary consequence, 
the r »tes lost all credit, and Mr. Law s 
banking system was destroyed. Some of J 
the original proprietors acquired immense 
fortunes at the expense of thousands ruined. 
The put lie debt was got rid of by being 
JH'tanoUwly paid in the depreciated shares 
and bank paper. 

South-Sea Scheme. — This was a pro- 
ject of sir John Blount, who had been 
bred a scrivener, and was possessed of 
all the cunning* boldness, and plausibi- 
lity requisite fur such an undertaking. He 
communicated his plan to Mr. Aislahie, the 
chancellor of the exchequer. Be answered 
all his objections, and tho project was 
adopted. The pretence for the scheme was 
to discharge the national debt by reducing 
all the funds into one. An act passed, as 
already mentioned, for this purpose. At 
first th South -sea stock did not vise ac- 
cording to the expectation of the projector. 
To remedy this, Blount caused a report to 
be circulated that Gibraltar and Port Ma- 
hon would bo exchanged for some places 
in Peru; by which means the English 
trade to the South-sea would be protected 
ami enlarged. This rumour, diffused by 
his emissaries, acted like a contagion, in 
five days the directors opened their books 
for a subscription of oue million, at the 
rate of three hundred pounds for every 
hundred pounds capital. Persons of aU 
ranks crowded to the house in suck a man- 
ner, that the first subscription exceeded two 
millions of original stock. In a few days 
the stock rose prodigiously, and the sub- 
scriptions were sold for double the price of 
the first payment Without detailing the 
various scandalous artifices to enhance the 
price of stock and decoy the unwary, it is 


only necessary to observe that, by the pro- 
mise of enormous dividends and other in- 
famous arts, the stock was raised to one 
thousand, and the whole nation infected 
with the spirit of stock-jobbing to an as- 
tonishing degree. AU distinctions of party, 
religion, sex, character, and circumstance, 
were swallowed up in this universal concern, 
or in some such pecuniary project. Ex- 
change alley was filled with a strange con- 
course of statesmen and clergymen, church- 
men and dissenters, whigs and tones, 
physician^, lawyers, tradesmen, and a mul- 
titude of women of all ranks and degrees. 
All othei^professions and employments were 
utterly neglected, and the people** attention 
engrossed by this and other chimerical 
schemes, which were known by the deno- 
mi nation of bubble** New companies start- 
ed up every day under the countenance of 
the prince and nobility. The prince of 
Wales was constituted governor of the 
Welsh copper company *, tb #duke of Chan- 
dos appeared at the head of the York- 
buildings ; thtrffluke of Bridgewater fbrmcd 
a third for building houses in London and 
Westminster. The whole nation became 
stock-jobbers ; persons of afl ranks and pro- 
fessions, of both sexes, being wholly em- 
ployed in attending to some bubble or other. 

July 1 2. An order of council for dismiss- 
ing about seventeen petitions for patents 
to raise joint stocks for various purposes. 
The capital proposed to be raised to carry 
out the different bubbles now afloat amount- 
ed to three hundred millions. 

Aug. 1. A ship that came from Sidon 
to Marseilles in France brought the plague 
into that city. 

6. The learned Madame Dacier. the ce- 
lebrated critic and translator trom Greek 
and Latin authors, died at Paris, in the 
C8th year of her, ago. 

8. The imperialists made a cession of 
the kingdom of Sardinia to the late king t 
of Sicfiy. * 

15. The lords justices gave orders to 
the attorney-general to bring writs of scire 
facias against the charters ur patents of tho 
Y ork-buildmgs company, the Lustring com- 
pany. English copper, and the Webu cop- 
[ pet and lead company ; and also against 
any other charters or patents, where the 
patentees had exceeded the powers granted 
them. 

17. South-sea stock fell to 830, includ- 
ing the midsummer dividend ; but the di- 
rectors buying the same day a considerable 
quantity of stock, it ro$e to 880. However, 
the disposition to sell continuing the two 
following days, the stock fill again to 
about 820 C at which price the transfer books 
were opened on the 22nd. 

24. The directors came to a sudden re- 
solution to shut tho transfer books ; and. 
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the next day, to open other books for taking 
in a money-subscription of 1,000,000/. to 
the capital stock, at the rate of 1000/. for 
every 1004 capital stock ; accordingly the 
books being opened, the intended sum was 
subscribed in less than three hours. 

25. A proclamation requiring all ships 
coming from thj Mediterranean to perform 
quarantine. 

26, The transfer books were opened 

again ; but South-sea sto^k, instead of ad- 
vancing, being fallen under 800, yie direct- 
ors thought fit to lend their proprietors 
40004 upon every 1 0004 stocky for six 
months, at four per cent. But the annui- 
tants being uneasj and clamorous, the di- 
rectors came to a iesclution, that thirty per 
cent, in money should be in the half-year’s 
dividend due at christmas next ; and from 
thence for twelve years not less than fifty 
per cent, in money should he the yearly 
dividend on their stock. Though this re- 
solution raised^lhe stoSk to about 800/. for 
the opening of the books, yet it soon sunk 
again. * 

Sept. A rumour that the Spaniards were 
asseinblingdroo^s in the vicinity of Gibral- 
tar alaimed the stock-jobbers, 

8. South-sea stock fell to 640 ; the next 
day to 550; and, by the loth instant, it 
dropt to 400. 

The number of those who had died of 
the plague at Marseilles wns computed, at 
this time, to amount to eighteen Thousand. 

23. The bank of England agreed with 
the South-sea company to circulate their 
bonds, &c., and to take their stock at 400 
per cent., in lieu of 3,775,0004 the South- 
sea company was to pay them . W hen the 
books were opened at the bank for taking 
in a subscription for supporting the public 
credit, the concourse of people was at first 
so great, that it was judged the whole sub- 
scription, which was intended for 3,000,0004, 

♦ would haye been filled that day. But the 
full of the South-sea stock, and the dis- 
credit of that company’s bonds, occasioned 
a run upon the most, eminent goldsmiths 
and bankers, some of whom having lent out 
gieat sums upon South-sea stock, and other 
public securities, were obliged to shut up 
their shops. The sword-blade company 
also, who had been hitherto the chief cash- 
keepers of the South-sea company, being 
almost drained of their ready money, were 
forced to stop payment. All this occasioned 
a great run upon the bank. 

30. South-sea stock fell to 130. 

Oct. 6. The lords commissioners of the 
treasury came to the bank of England, and 
subscribed in his majesty’s name, and on 
his behalf, the sum of 100,0004 towards 
supporting the public credit. 

25. Robert Lowther, esq., late governor 
of Barbados#, taken into custody by order 


of the privy-council, for hi# tyrannical and 
corrupt administration in that island. The 
lords of the admiralty complained, the go- 
vernor had imprisoned two captains of men- 
of-war, who were going in pursuit of the 
pirates ; that he had taken away their com- 
mission from Mr. Hall, who was appointed 
judge of the admiralty there by their lord- 
ships ; that he had proceeded tyrannically 
against the missionaries for the propagation 
of the gospel. His case appeared so black, 
that the attorney-general, one of his coun- 
sel, refused to plead for him. However, he 
was admitted to hail by lord chief justice 
Pratt. 1 J 

AW. 1 0. King George landed at Mar- 
gate, and the next day cume to St. James’s. 

15. Two proclamations, one for Eng- 
land, and the other for Scotland, for a fast, 
on account of the plague in France. 

1 9. The U Diversity of Cambridge pre- 
sented an address to his majesty,- on bis 
giving them 20004 towards building a 
library. 

Dec. 8. Parliament being assembled, 
the king congratulated them on the favour- 
able aspect of affairs abroad, but lamented 
the shock given to public credit at home. 
Commerce, ho said, had extended; and he 
had the most flourishing navy of any na- 
tion to protect it. 

12. The commons ordered that the di- 
rectors of the South-sea company should 
forthwith produce an account of all their 
proceedings. 

17. Resolved, that 10,000 men lie al- 
lowed for the service of the year 1721, and 
14,294 men for guards and garrisons m 
Great Britain, Guernsey, and Jersey. 

21. Mr. Robert Walpole, now paymaster 
of the forces, laid before the commons a 
scheme to restore public credit, by ingraft- 
ing nine millions of South-sea stock into 
the bank of England, and the like into the 
East India company ; and a committee was 
appointed to receive proposals from the 
bank, the South-sea company, and the East 
India company. 

24. The South-sea company laid seve- 
ral books and papers before the commons. 
Mr. Shippeu moved that the director# 
might lay before the house the induce- 
ments on which they took in the third and 
fourth money subscriptions at 1000 per 
cent. ; also the scheme or calculation upon 
which they grounded the resolutions of 
making a dividend of thirty per cent, at 
Christinas, and of not less than fifty per 
cent, per annum for twelve years after. An 
order was made accordingly. 

1721, Jan , (i. A committee of secrecy, 
thirteen in number, chosen by ballot, ap- 
pointed to examine the books and papers 
I of the South-sea company. Also a bill iit- 
| tioduced by sir Joseph Jekyli to restruiu 
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the deputy-governor, directors, cashier, and 
other officers from leaving the kingdom, 
and for discovering their estates and pre- 
venting the alienation of the same* The 
directors petitioned, in vain, to be heard by 
their counsel against the bill, which receiv- 
ed the royal assent on the 25th instant 
Lord Hinchin broke moved, that the direc- 
tors, &c., might be forthwith taken into cus- 
tody, to prevent the escape of the most 
criminal, pending proceedings. 

11. The king gave orders, that such of 
the directors of the South-sea company as 
were in any employment under the crown, 
should be forthwith discharged his service. 

1 2. The sub-governor, deputy-governor, 
and about twenty-four of the directors, and 
Mr. Robert Knight their cashier, were ex- 
amined by the house of lords ; after which, 
their lordships resolved, that they had pre- 
varicated, in giving false representations of 
several matters of fact ; that, by lending 
money on stock and subscriptions, they 
were guilty of a notorious breach of trust j 
and that they ought to make good the 
losse . the company had sustained by their 
fraudulent management. 

14. The secret committee of the com- 
mons repaired to the South-sea house, topk 
possesion of it, and of all the books be- 
longing to the several offices. 

2*2. Mr, Knight, cashier of the South - 
sea company, absconded, and the next day 
embarked on board a vessel in the river 
that carried him to Calais. 

23. A proclamation, offering a reward 
of 2000/. lor securing and apprehending 
Robert Knight, cashier of the South-yea 
company. 

Sir Theodore Janssen and Mr. Sawbridge, 
two of the members, corning into the house 
of commons, were voted guilty of a notori- 
ous breach of trust, as directors of the 
South- *ea company, expelled the house, 
and taken into custody ; with sir Robert 
Chaplin aud Francis Eyles, two other di- 
rectors, and members of parliament. 

The lords examined Mr. Joye, deputy- 
governor of the company, who made a very 
frank confession, and communicated Mr. 
Knight’s letter to Surm&u. After which 
sir William Chapman, Mr. Holditch, Mr. 
Hawes, Mr. Gibbon,- aud Mr. Chester, all 
late directors, were ordered to be seized 
with their papers. 

Two days after, sir Harcourt Masters, 
and Mr. Astell, were examined by the lords, 
and discovered, that large sums in the- 
South-sea stock had been given to several 
persons, both in the administration, and in 
the house of commons, for procuring the 
passing of the South-sea act, which occa- 
sioned some vigorous resolutions. 

John Aislabie, esq. resigned the seals of 
chancellor of his majesty's exchequer. 

4 


24. The lords ordered several of the di- 
rectors to be taken into custody of the black 
rod, and the commons several others to be 
taken into the custody of the serjeant-at- 
arms. 

25. The czar of Muscovy sent a decla- 
ration to the English factory at Petersburg, 
representing in what an u^jufct' manner hi* 
resident was sent away from th© court of 
i England, for which he might have made 

reprisals ; but, eS be perceived this was 
done without any regard to the interest of 
England, and only in favour of the Hano- 
verian interest, h© was unwilling that the 
English nation, which had no share iuthat 
piece of injustice, should suffer by it ; there- 
fore he granted them all manner of security, 
and full liberty to tiade tn his domiuions. 

Feb, 2. The lords resolved, that the 
South-sea directors declaring 30 per cent, 
dividend for the half-year ending at Christ- 
mas, and 50 percent, per annum for twelve 
years after, was a vilfenous aftifice to delude 
| and defraud his majesty's good subjects, 

3. Mr. Krifght was stopped by an order 
of the marquis de Frie, at Tirlemont, ami 
committed prisoner to the castle*) f Antwerp. 

4. Sir John Blount, the chief projector 
of the South-sea scheme, refused to be 
examined by the lords. This drew some 
severe reflections on ministers from th© 
duke of Wharton. Earl Stanhope, in 
attempting to reply, burst a blood-vessel, 
and died next day. 

8. Lord viscount Townshend made se- 
cretary of state, in the 100 m of Stanhope. 

9. Addresses fiom both houses to th© 
king that he would procure the surrender 
of Mr. Knight, with his papers and effects. 

13. Nathaniel Mist, the printer, being 
convicted of printing, in fus “ Weekly 
Journal” some reflections on his majesty 
for his interposing *iu behalf of the pro- 
testants of the Palatinate, was adjudged to 
stand twice in the pillory, to pay a tine of * 
50/., suffer three months’ imprisonment m 
the KingVhench. and to give security for 
his good behaviour for seven years. 

lb. The committee of secrecy made their 
report, in which it appeared that the fol- 
lowing amounts of stock, at 150 to 180, 
were taken for the 

£. 

Earl of Sunderland prime minister 50,000 
Duchess of Kendal . . JO, 000 

CJountess of Platen « . . 10,001) 

Two nieces of the duchess of Ken- 
dal . , . . 10,000 

Mr, Graggs, sen, (postmaster-go- 

ami) , . . 30,000 

Charles Stanhope, esq. . • 10.000 

Sword- blade company . • 20,000 

It also appeared that Mr. Aislabie, late 
chancellor of the exchequer, had great 
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quantities of South-sea stock given him ; 
ami a great deal of South- sea stock had 
been taken in for members of both houses 
of parliament. 

27. Lord Coningsby committed to the 
Towet by the house of peers, for reflecting 

the lord-chancellor. 

This mouth the marquis de Lede re-em- 
barked with the Spanish troops, and re- 
turned to Spain, not having been able to 
drive the Moors from before Ceuta, not- 
withstanding accounts had been received 
of his repeated victories. 

Mar . 4. John Carteret appointed secre- 
tary of state in tho room of J ames Craggs, 
esq., who had died of the small-pox. 

5. A proclamation, commanding all 
apothecaries to follow the dispensatory 
lately compiled by the college of physicians, 
London. 

6. Mr. Joseph Hall convicted of publish- 

ing a blasphemous jpamphlet, intitled, 
“A Sober Reply to Mr. Iligg’s Merry 
Argument of the Tritheistical Doctrine of 
the Trinity.” ? 

8. Pope Clement XI. died, aged 7 2, 
having reijfned above twenty years. 

Tire commons took into their consideration 
that part of the report of the secret com- 
mittee which related to Mr. Aislabie ; and 
he was heard in his defence. But it being 
plainly proved that he had caused a book 
of accounts between him and Mr. Hawes 
to be burnt, and given him a discharge for 
the balance, amounting 842,000/., it was 
unanimously resolved, that the said John 
Aislabie had promoted the destructive exe- 
cution of the South-sea scheme, with a 
view to his own exorbitant profit; and 
that he be expelled the house, and com- 
mitted to the Tower. The commons came 
to the same resolutimi in relation to sir 
George C as wall, sheriff of London, and a 
member. 

A motion was made, that it appeared to 
the house that 50,000/. of the capital 
stock of the South-sea company was taken 
in, by Robert Kuight., for the use of Charles 
earl of Sunderland; upon which a warm 
debate arose, but by the influence of Wal- 
pole the motion was negatived by 23 3 to 
172. Notwithstanding this vottj Sunder- 
land resigned his office, and died alxmt a 
year afterwards. 

April 2. Robert Walpole, esq. appoint- 
ed first lord of thd treasury and chancellor 
of the exchequer. By these appointments 
Mr. Walpole was again at the lo ad uf‘ the 
administration, and so continued for more 
than twenty years ; being the longest 
period any prime minister has remained :u 
power in this country since the reign of 
Elizabeth. His reputation for ability stood 
higher than ever; but his character for in- 
tegrity had suffered by his opposition to 


the Spanish war, and his factious vote 
against the whigs on the schism bill. 

Mr. Craggs, sen. having died about a 
month after his son, he was succeeded by Mr. 
Carteret and Mr. G. Walpole as Joint post- 
masters-geueral. The report of the Secret 
Committee had deeply implicated both 
the Craggs in the South-sea affair. It is 
Mr. Craggs, Sun. whom Pope has lauded 
in an epitaph inscribed on his tomb, in 
West minster-abbey, beginning 

“ Statesman, yet friend to truth ! of soul 
sincere, 

Jn action faithful, and in honour clear , r 

W ho broke no promise* served no private 
end,” &c. 

13. Sir John Norris, with a squadron of 
men-of-war under his command, sailed to 
the Baltic. 

17. South-sea Forfeitures. — Ancsti 
mate of the value of the estates of the late 
South-sea directors was delivered, upon 
oath, to the house of commons. It amount- 
ed to 2,014,000/., of which 334,000/. was 
returned to them, in sums proportioned to 
the conduct and circumstances of each. 
Tindal (Contin. of Rapin, xix.. 413) gives 
the following inventory of the estates and 
allowances of some of the directors and 
servants of the company : 



Inven- 

Allow- 


tories 


Sir John Fellowes, sub- 

£. 

c. 

governor . 

243,096 

10,000 

Sir John Blount 

183,349 

1,000 

Mr. Chester • 

110,372 

10. 000 

Mr. Child 

52, 1S7 

10,000 

Mr. Kyles , . 

34,320 

20,000 

Mr. Gibbon . 

106,543 

10,000 

Mr. Hawes • 

40,031 

31,687 

Sir Theodore Janssen 

218,234 

50. CM) 

Sir John Lambert 

72, MM 

5,000 

Mr. Read 

117,297 

10,000 

Mr. Saw bridge 

Mr. Sumiau, deputy- 
cashier • . 

77,254 

5,000 

121,321 

5 .000 

Mr. Grigsby . • 

31,687 

2,000 

Sir Lambert Blackwell 

83,529 

10,000 


Some additions were afterwards made to 
these allowances. Sir John Bluunt had 
5000/., instead of 1000/.; sir Lambert 
Blackwell, 15,000/., instead of 10,000/.; 
and Mr. Hawes, 5000/., instead of 31,637/. 
A motion was made to reduce sir Theodore 
Janssen’s allowance to 30,0004, but it was 
rejected. Mr. Aislabie's affair occasioned 
debates proportionate to his great riches 
and the multitude of his friends. He was 
allowed all the estate hi 1 possessed on the 
20ih of October, 1718* His country-house, 
gardens, and park, with his wife’s jewels 
and household goods, were also e&ceptcd 
from the forfeiture, 

# 



Apr . 28. Tmmojul Catss.— An order of J»rioua Jaccfoite newspaper, havingf given 
council for the suppression of blasphemous an account ef;>#ie„ restoration, and at- 
clubs. u During, '* says Smollett, k( the in- tempted^ to draw a parallel between the 
fatuation produced by the infamous South- ^late times of rebellion#nd the present, the 
sea bubble, luxury, vice, and profligacy commons unanimously resolved, that the 
increased to a shocking degree of extrava- paper, intitled, '• The Weekly Journal, or, 
gance. The adventurers, intoxicated by Saturday' t Post*'* &C., for Saturday, May 
their imaginary wealth, pampered them- 27, 1721, was a false, malicious, and scan- 
selves with the rarest dainties, and the daious libel. Mist, the publisher, was 
most expensive wines that could be im- committed to Nftwgate. The repeated 
ported. They purchased the most sump- interferences of the commons with Mist’s 
tuous furniture, equipage, and apparel, publication when its strictures did not cou- 
though without taste or discernment. They cern their own privilege*, has been noted 
indulged their criminal passions to the most by Mr. Hallam (Const. Hist., iii- 371) as 
scandalous excess ; their discourse was the an extraordinary assumption of parliament- 
language of pride, insolence, and the most ary power. 

ridu uloim ostentation/’ .Several societies June 7, Royal assent given to an act for 
were formed, of an atrocious description, regulating the journeymen tailors within 
for the encouragement of profaneuess and the weekly bills of mortality, 
debauchery. Among others, was one called 1C, The king, in a message to the com- 
the Hell- Fire Club, which excited a great mons, informs them that he had ordered 
noise, Tim rites of the initiated were said two ships, suspected* to be infected with 
to resemble the practices of the Mohawks, the plague, to be burnt; and desired they 
and were of an abominable description, would make p& vision for satisfying the 
Severn* persons of quality, particularly the owners. 

duke of Wharton, who inherited the wit 25. Lord C&rleton was made jord-pre-si- 
and profligacy of his ancestor, were sup- dent of the council, in the rdom of viscount 
posed to l>e members of thiB dub. Townahend. 

bill w.isv brought into the bouse of peers July 11. The civil-list being in arrear lo 
to suppress blasphemy and profanenes :. ; the amount of 550,000/., the king was per- 
but one lord apprehended that it would raitted to raise money, on the credit of the 
promote persecution; another, that it wus civil-list allowance. for discharging the debt, 
repugnant to Scripture ; others desired to for which a provision was made by a de- 
he at liberty to speak ami act as they Auction in salaries and pensions. A sub- 
saw fit. The bill was dropped. It was on sidy to Sweden, to the amount of 72,000/., 
this occasion the earl of Peterborough do- caused a warm debate. Lord Molesworth 
dared, that though he was for a purlin- said, by our late conduct we had become the 
xnentary king, he was against having a allies of all the world, and the bubbles of 
parliamentary religion imposed upon him ; all our allies. 

and that the duke of Wharton pulled an 31. Several hundreds of the proprietors 
old family Bible out of his pocket, to con- of the shurt annuities, and other redeem- 
truvert some of the doctrines of the able public debts* ofk both sexes, came to 
bishops. the door of the house of commons, and 

May i . The commons resolved, that it demanded justice of the xuembers^as they 
appeared to that house that James Craggs, went into the house, in a tumultuous man- 
esq., late postmaster-general, was a notori- ner. Some of them tore off part of the 
ous accomplice and confederate with Robert comptroller’s coat as he passed by. The 
Knight, and some of the directors of the house ordered the justices of the peace 
South-sea company, in carrying on their and constables of Westminster to attend 
scandalous practices ; and that all the cs- for their protection. The justices having 
tales of the said James Craggs over and ordered the riot act to be read, the peti- 
above what he was possessed of December tinners dispersed ; but upon going oflj 
1,1719, be applied towards the relief of they told the members that they first picked 
the unhappy sufferers m the South-sea their pockets, and then would send them to 
company, for deterring persons from com- gaol for complaining. # 
mittmg the like wicked practices in future. ^wy, 10. Parliament having passed mea- 

7. Ills majesty caused to be puohshed sure* for restoring public credit and afford- 
directioos to the bishops for the preserving ing some relief to the South-sea sufferers, 
of unity in the church and the purity of the was prorogued. 

Christian faith, particularly in the doctrine Smai.jl-pox ItSocclation. — I n the be- 
of the Holy Tmuty, ginning of this month the experiment of 

8. Cardinal Conti was chosen pope, and inoculating, or as it was first called, ■* en- 
tpok upon him the name of Innocent XII L grafting' 1 for the small-pox, was tried upon 

18. Sir Richard Steele restored to the seven condemned criminals with success, 
office of comptroUer of the theatre. It was introduced from Constantinople by 

28*/ The “ IfceMy Journal” a no- the celebrated lady Mary YYerUey Moata-« # 
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12. A treaty of uftLCa was conceded be- 
tweeii fipglana ancHhe Moors. 

Abdut this time the congress at Cambray 
was opened, but proved altogether fruitless. 
IK Sept. 1. A *peace between Russia and 
Svyeden was signed at Niestadt. The czar 
refused the mediation /*f Great Britain, 
there being a personal enmity between him 
and king George. « 

3. A general court of the Soutli-sea 
company was held, in which Sthe sub- 
governor enlarged upon the advantages 
that might be gained by the Assiento con- 
tract, to which end the directors were fit- 
ting out a ship, whose cargo, amounting to 
280,000/., was provided, and acquainted 
them with the intention of carrying on a 
trade hitherto not meddled with by the 
company, thu Greenjpnd trade, so bene- 
ficial to Holland and Hamburgh. 

15. Matthew Prior, thf distinguished 


poet, died at the seat of the earl of Oxford, 
aged 58. He was secretary to the congress 
held at tfie Hague in 1690, secretary to 
the embassy at the treaty of Ryswick, and 
secretary to two other embassies m France. 
Afterwards he was made secretary of state 
in Ireland, and was one of the plenipoten- 
tiaries at the treaty of Utrecht. Prior 
made his way in public life by his wit, ap- 
titude, and companionable qualities, rather 
than by high moral or political endow- 
ments. He shared in the reverses of his 
tory friends ; hut was rich enough to leave 
500/. for a monument, under which he was 
interred in Westminster-abbey. 

OcL 18. Mr. Knight, cashier to the 
South-sea company, made his escape out 
of the castle of Antwejp, carrying with him 
the serjeant who was appointed to guard 
him. 

20. Sir John Norris arrived at the Nore 
with his squadron, from the Baltic, bring- 
ing over with him Mr. Law, the contriver of 
the Mississippi scheme. 

22. The czar of Muscovy took the title 
of emperor of all the Russia*. 

23. A pioclaination for a general fast, 
for averting the judgments of Heaven, ro 
perpetuate the protestant religion, and toe 
safety and prosperity of the kingdom. 

27- The commons voted 7000 seamen 
Tor the service of Ifoe jeat 1 722. * 

31. The commons voted 14,294 effective 
men for guards and garrisons for the year 
1722. 

AW. 13. Lord Belhaven cast away, with 
ill his ship’s crew and passengers, except 
wo sailors and a boy, near the Lizard 
Point as he was going to his government 
>f Barbadoes, in the Hoyal Atme galley. 

28. Mr. Lawy the projector," pleaded 
his majesty’s pardon at the King’s-bench 
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l*?; bar, for killing Edward Wilson, esq. in a 
|duel, in the ye&f 1694. 

Dec. 4. The captives redeemed from 
Morocco, to the number of about 300 men, 
marched through the city of London to St. 
Paul’s cathedral, to return thanks to God 
for their deliverance. They afterwards pro* 
ceeded to St. James’s, to return his ma- 
jesty thanks, who was pleased to order 
them a further bounty of 500/, They next 
presented themselves before the prince, at 
Leicester-house, and his royal highness or- 
dered 250/. to be distributed amongst them. 

1 3. Tlie quttkers petitioned the commons 
that the words, li In the pretence of Almighty 
God &c., might be omitted in their so- 
lemn affirmation. A bill was brought in 
accordingly, and passed into an act 

1722. Jtu i. 6. An advertisement in the 
“ Gazette,” reciting, That on the 1st in- 
stant, between ten and eleven at night, 
Edward Crispe, esq., of Bury St. Edmunds, 
was assaulted in the churchyard there, and 
knocked down by persons unknown, and 
dragged to a dunghill, where he was most 
barbarously cut and mangled. A pardon, 
and 200/. reward, were offered to any one 
that should discover the perpetrators of 
the outrage. 

10. Arundel Coke, barrister-at-law, and 
brother-in-law to the above-mentioned Ed- 
ward Crispe, esq., with one Woodburne, a 
labourer, whom Coke had hired to murder 
Crispe, were committed to Bury gaol for 
the same. They were tried at the ensuing 
assizes, convicted, and executed March 
the 3 1st. w 

11,1 2. Great debates iu the lords con- 
cerning the French being permitted to 
build men-of-war in the port# of Great Bri- 
tain. The court lords were for it, alleging 
that they would build them elsewhere, if 
they did no* here, and the English might 
as well take their money. Karl Cowper, 
lords North and Grey, &c., opposed it us a 
most dangerous practice, it adding strength 
to a naval force of so formidable a neigh- 
bour, and occasioning a great expense oi 
ship- timber, which wan much wanted in 
England. It being questioned if this prac- 
tice were lawful, tire twelve judges (all ex- 
cept baron Montagu) gave their opinion 
that it was ; whereupon lord Cowper moved 
to bring in a bill to prevent foreigners 
building men-of-war here. 

13, An unsuccessful attempt made in 
the lords to prevent the continuance of the 
practice of keeping in pay the king’s ships 
that came home during the winter. 

15. A motion made in the commons to 
repeal so much of the quarantine act as 
gives the government power to remove to 
a ship or pest-house any jrerson infected 
with the plague, or healthy persons out of 
an infected family, from their habitations ; 
also as gives jwwer for tilt drawing of lines 
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round any city, town, or place infected; 4 
was carried in the affirmative, 115 to 40. 

17. The London clergy petitioned thef 
peers against the Quakers’ hill j and it was 
rejected by 60 to 24. Among the last was 
the archbishop of York ; who with nine- 
teen other lords, entered their protests, 
with reasons. 

Eleanora, duchess-dowager of Zell, mo- 
ther to his majesty's consort, aged 84, died 
at Zell. 

Feb. 3. The lord chancellor not coming 
to the house of peers till their lordship had 
waited above two hours for him, it was 
moved to choose a speaker pro interim ; but 
the lord chancellor coming in, and excusing 
his stay, for that he had been attending 
the cabinet-council, prevented the choice. 
Then it was moved, that, in order to show 
their resentment, the house should adjourn 
to Monday ; but it was carried in the nega- 
tive, 49 to 31. Whereupon 24 peeis en- 
tered their protests, with reasons. 

7. Au engrossed bill, for better securing 
the freedom of elections, passed the com- 
mons, a d was sent up to the lords, who re- 
jected it the J 3th ; which occasioned a 
protest, with reasons : but the peers order- 
ed the said protest to be expunged. 

Mahatn >od, a Persian nobleman, on the 
confines to Os beck Tartary, usurped the 
throne oi Persia, surprised the capital cdy 
of Ispahan, and deposed the sophi Shaw 
Sultan Hussein, his sovereign. The Turks 
reduced the frontier towns and provinces 
in Persia. 

27. It was moved and carried in the 
lords, that such peers as should enter their 
protests, with reasons, should do the same 
before two o'clock the nest sitting day, and 
sign them before the house rises. 

March 7. The supplies being granted 
and the business of the session finished, 
parliament was prorogued. 

A list v , 8 published about this time, of 
sixty peers, created, advanced, or called up 
to the house in this reign. 

10. Parliament dissolved by proclama- 
tion. It had sat the full term which the 
Septennial Act, which had passed, allowed. 
Its dissolution was celebrated by bonfires, 
illuminations, ringing of bells, mid other 
demonstrations of joy, in the metropolis. 

A pamphlet was published about this 
time, called The Freeholder , who declares, 
he will not give his vote for any one, who 
will not promise to re-establish triennial 
parliaments, and make a strict inquiry into 
the application of the public money, par- 
ticularly 250,000/. given to end the war in 
the north ; the deficiency of 800,000/. in 
the civil list, since supplied by parliament ; 
the reasons why the debt of the army, first 
estimated at 400,000/., had swelled to above 
two millions, whom 1,200,000/. was certi- 



fy ft&ioik* shall 
tfie advant{%is atf- 
t>y 

ions, wKerfcby fb e ex- 
penses o? the fleet weresSncreaeed more than 
three millions'sterling above whatwd^eces- 
sary in time of peace. & 

19. Dr. Willis, bishop of^arum, laid the 
first stone in the foundation of the parish 
church of St. Martin’s in the fields ; and 
presented the workmen with a hundred 
guineas from his majesty. 

A pamjftilet appeared, styled, The last 
Will and Testament of an old deceased Par- 
liament ; neing a recapitulation of most of 
their extraordinary votes and resolves the 
last session. 

April 6. A reward of 500/. for apprehend- 
ing Mr. Weston, formerly clerk of GrayV 
Inn chapel, for publishing a treasonable 
libel, intitled, The Second Part of the Ad- 
vantages accruing by the Hanover Succemiott. 

17. Princesses Amelia alid Carolina, 
daughters of the prince of Wales, laoc®. 
luted for the smUl-pox, and both recovered. 

Death of SuNDEiu.oru. — In this mouth 
died the earl of Sunderland, leaving be- 
hind him considerable popular odium, on 
account of his supposed connexions with 
t he South Sea directors. He was a minister 
of abilities, but violent and headstrong. 
His character had much resemblance to 
that of his father — hold, restless, insidious, 
ambitious, excelling in all the arts of courtly 
address, and distinguished by great extent 
of political knowledge and sagacity, but 
1 ricked moral aipl political rectitude. lie 
married the eldest daughter of the duke of 
Marlborough, who soon followed him to 
the grave. 

Mag. His majesty received full informa- 
tion of a conspiracy formed against him ; 
the first notice wHich earner from the 
duke of Orleans, regent of France. A 
carnp was immediately marked out it* Ilyde- 
park, to which the guards marched the 
next day. Orders were issued to all mili- 
tary officers to repair to their respective 
commands. General Macartney was dis- 
patched to Ireland, to bring over some 
troops into the west of England. Messen- 
gers were sent to Scotland to secure some 
suspected persons j and the states of Hol- 
land were desired to keep in readiness the 
guarantee-troops, in order to be sent into 
England in case of need. # 

8? Viscount Townshend apprizes the 
lord-mayor of the plot. 

9. Addresses presented from the city 
and other parts, expressive of unshaken at- 
tachment to the government. 

A proclamation for putting the laws in 
execution against papists and won -jurors , 
and for commanding all papists to depart 
from the cities of Loudon and Westminster, 
2 ii 
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and fox confining p&piats to their habi- 
tatiM., , ,, ' v \ 1 

' A pmkeiinitom some eminoot i|^itbaots 
of ihirajr bfAondoa was preaedted to one 
of the ^cwtaries of state, wheown they set 
forth mat, confiding; in the law of nations, 
they remitted to Paris and other places in 
France, merchandise and specie to the va- 
lue of 1,400,000/. sterling: but that when 
they were disposed to call in their effects, 
they were paid m Male pipers, which wore 
sunk to nothing: therefore, they humbly 
prayed hb majesty's royal protection to 
procure them a reimbursement from the 
crown of Prance. The state-pjfper* were 
tin* depreciated paper money issued by 
Law. m concert with the regent Orleans, 
in execution of the fraudulent Mississippi 
scheme, got up to cheat the public creditors 
and the nation ; and which the French up- 
pear to have been trying to pass off on the 
.British merchants. 

June 11. <lis majesty having reviewed 
the loot-guards encamped in Hydc-park, 
was magnificently entertained by earl Ca- 
(logan , general of the foot, with the prince 
and a great number of Use nobility, in a 
pavilion that prince Kugene formerly took 
/rum the grand vizier, 

lfi. Pbatji of Marlborough. — About 
four o'clock, died at Windsor- lodge, aged 
73, John Churchill, duke of Mai Hxu ougli, 
captain general of his majesty’s force#, 
master-general of the ordnance, and colonel 
of the first regiment of foot-guards. The 
duke was the most distinguished public 
character of his age, uniting m a high de- 
gree all the* qualities which form a courtier, 
soldier, and statesman. Hit. person was 
eminently graceful; lus disposition inild, 
his deportment affable, and the general te- 
nor of his private and social life regular, and 
unblemished. He wins ambitious, but free 
from haughtiness aud ostentation. As u 
soldier cool, vigilant, and indefatigable; 
on the day of battle, he gave his ciders 
with clearness and composedness ; leading 
on his troops without perturbation, and ral- 
lying those who were disordered without 
abusive uproots. He was an able and suc- 
cessful negotiator, and managed a variety 
of civil business, either singly or in con- 
cert, with great cun', despatch, aud cl ,v cr- 
imes. In council he was never dictatorial, 
hut could bear contradiction without anger ; 
and by cool argumentation bring others 
over to his own opinion* Ills quick 
retentive memory, and solid judgment, the 
result of much experience, supplied the de- 
fects of education ; for it is a singular fact 
that Marlborough was extremely illiterate. 
Avarice has been imputed to him, aud to 
indulge this ignoble propensity lie was 
guilty of many act# of degrading pecula- 
tion* His desertion of king James, who 


hurl deserted himself, and been deserted by 
the mod virtuous and intelligent in the na- 
tion, may bo more easily justified than his 
subsequent intrigues with the abdicated 
monarch. These double practice# doubt- 
less originated in the duke’s inherent 
selfishness, which induced him, in common 
with others, to look forward to a restoration 
as an event of probable occurrence. ^ Marl- 
tiorough left four daughters, married info 
families of distinction* but no male issue. 

1 8. Karl Cadogan made master-general 
of the ordnance, &c. 

The foundation stone of the new theatre 
at Cambridge, laid by Dr. Cross, the vice- 
chancellor. 

His majesty signified to the Middlesex 
justices his approbation of their endeavours 
to suppress gaming-house#. 

July 30. Captain Kelly committed to 
the Tower for high treason, by a commit- 
tee of council. 

Aug. 7. A proclamation offering a re- 
ward of 1000/. for apprehending John Sam- 
ple, alias Semple, who bad escaped out of 
the custody of a messenger, to whom lie 
was committed for treason. 

0. The funeral procession of the lato 
duke of Marlborough was performed with 
the greatest solemnity and magnificence. 
About half an hour after twelve the pro- 
cession began, and passed along the road 
through St- James Vpark and the Upper- 
park to Hyde-park corner, thence through 
Ificcaddh, down St. JamesVstivet, through 
l\ili-inall 4 and by Charing-cross, through 
Kii-g sireet to West minster-abbey. The 
body was deposited in a vault at tlui foot 
of Henry VII.’s tomb, the, choir singing, 
*• Man that is born of a woman ! ,f 

13. t A proclamation offering a reward 
of 1 000/. lor apprehending Mr. Carte, a 
uonjtiring ebrg) man, accused ot high 
treason. 

24. Dr. Atterbury, bishop of Eochcr.fcer, 
after having been examined by a commit- 
tee of the privy -council, was committed 
prisoner to the Tower for high treason* 

28. His majesty set out from Kensing- 
ton; aud being joint'd in his way by the 
prince of Wales, who accompanied him in 
his progress, went to the duke of Bolton’s 
seat at Hack wood, where he lay that night ; 
on the 29th he came to Salisbury, aud sup- 
ped and lodged in the bishop*# palace ; the 
30th he reviewed the force# encamped on 
the plain, and returned to Salisbury again in 
the evening; on the 3 1st be went to Ports- 
mouth, and the same day to the earl of 
Scarborough*# at Stanstead, where the king 
lay that night, and the next day, being 
the 1st of September, he returned to Ken- 
sington. In hi# progress be gave orders 
tor the releasing of such criminals a# he 
thought proper objects of clemency ; also 
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for releasing;, at bis own expanse, all prison- 
ers for debt in the gaols of those towns 
through which he passed ; and at Salisbury” 
he gave between 2000/. and 30004 to re- 
lease insolvent debtors, aud for other pious 
and charitable uses. 

Sept . 20. Christopher Layer, a youug 
gentleman of the Temple, was committed 
to the Tower for high treason. 

28. Charles earl of Orrery having been 
examined by a committee of the privy- 
councij, was committed prisoner to the 
Tower for high treason. 

29. Lord North and Grey, having heen 
taken on the 25th in the Isle of Wight, 
was committed to the Tower. 

The north-west provinces of Persia on 
tho Caspian sea, revolted to the czar of 
Muscovy. 

Oct. 9. The new parliament met and 
chose Spencer Compton for speaker. The 
elections had been carried on with great 
85e.il. but the ministers having exerted 
themselves, a decided majority were wings 
and friends of the existing administration. 

11. The king informed parliament of the 
conspiracy formed in favour of the pretend- 
er. A s soon as his majesty hud withdrawn, 
the duke of Grafton proposed the suspend- 
ing the habeas corpus act for a y ear. which 
oecHsumoL v.irm debates, but it was carried. 

14, Louis XV, giowned at Rheuns. 

24. The duke of Norfolk was appre- 
hended on suspicion of being in the plot, 
and committed to the Tower. 

26. A protest was entered in the house 
of peers against the commitment of the 
duke of Niufolk ; for that it was one of the 
undoubted privileges of that house, that no 
member he imprisoned during the sitting 
of the parliament, until the cause of im- 
prisonment be communicated to the house. 

31. Christopher Layer, es< p, being ar- 
raigned at the Kmg's-bench bar, requested 
to have ho " ,r .>ns taken off before he plead- 
ed ; he said he was so loaded, that they 
were extremely pauiful to him, ami hoped 
they would order them to be taken off, that 
lie might have the f*er use of his reason. 
The court answered, that as to his chains, 
it must be left to those to whom the custo- 
dy of him had been committed, but when he 
came to his trial they should he taken off. 

Nov, 16. A declaration of the pretender 
having been communicated to the lords in 
a royal message, it was resolved, that the 
paper communicated to them, intituled. J 
declaration of James ILL , king of England y 
to ail Im loving subject# of the three m«- 
tintUy and to all foreign princes and states, 
to serve as a foundation of a lasting peace, 
anil signed James was a false, inso- 
lent, ftud traitorous libel, full of arrogance 
and presumption, in supposing the pretender 
in a condition to offer terms to his majesty. 
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Resolved also, fluff tho copy of the #4id 
declaration be fo*rut ,bjHhe hangman j in 
which resolution! the commons agreed. 

21. Christopher Layer found gniljy of 
high treason, in having enlisted men f 0T 
the pretender's service. 

23. A bill brought in for raising 
100,000/. on papists and popish recusants, 
which was opposed, as lookmg a little too 
much like persecution, but was carried by 
a great majority. ^ 

Dec. 13. Gang Hi, the emperor of 
China, dieif about this time ; and was suc- 
ceeded by t Yong Tehing, which signifies 
lasting peace, the name he made choice of 
when he ascended the throne. He banish- 
ed the jesuits and all other popish mission- 
aries; and imprisoned his subjects that 
refused to renounce Christianity. Before 
this reign there were uear two hundred 
Christian churches in China ; and several 
of tho Jesuits Were ministers mid officers in 
t)io Chinese court. Tlftrir quarrelling with 
the missionaries of other orders, and en- 
deavouring to reiser one another odious to 
the Chinese, contributed very much to 
their expulsion ; but their intjnualtng that 
the Pope was superior to all earthly powers, 
gave the deepest offence. 

1723. Jan. 28. Advice, that the govern- 
ors of New York, Virginia, and Ferny ha- 
nia, had held a congress at Albany, with, 
the Sac him*, or kings of the Five Nations, 
in which all former leagues with the Indies 
were confirmed. 

Upon a scheme framed by an English 
merchant, named Cole brook, the emperor 
granted letters patent for establishing an 
East India company at O stead, in tho 
Austrian Netherlands ; whereupon tho 
states general issued a placard, prohibiting 
their subjects, under severe penalties, to 
interest themselves » in 'the ( Intend East 
India trade. But, notwithstanding all tho 
opposition they met from the English, 
French, and Dutch, they opened a sub- 
scription for their capital stock, which was* 
filled iu a few days, several English mer- 
chants becoming contributors. 

A patent granted to William Wood, esq. 
for coining farthings and halfpence for Ire- 
land; also halfpence aud two- peaces for 
the plantations iu America, 

Feb. 1 . The commons resolved, that the 
scheme of a lottery to he carried on in Lon- 
don, aud drawn in Hamburg^, in the king's 
German dominions, was an iufanious and 
fraudulent undertaking. 

4, A proclamation promising a reward 
of 160/ for discovering persons hunting in 
disguise in tho counties of Berks and 
Southampton, who had obtained the name 
of Flacks, and had occasioned the act for 
making it felony, without clergy, to hunt 
iu disguise. 
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15» The commons resolved, that vis- 
count Barrington, a member of that house, 
had been notoriously guilty of promoting 
the Hamburgh lottery, and for which of- 
fence he be expelled the house. 

25* Death of When. — The celebrated 
architect, sir Christopher Wren, died in the 
Mtty ear of his age, and was buried under 
the choir of St. Paul’s, with the well known 
inscription. Lector, si monument um regains 
droumspicc. After the ^ re of London, he 
was constituted surveyor-general for rebuild- 
ing the cathedral of St. Paul's, the monu- 
ment, fifty parochial churches, t aud other 
public buildings of that city ; all which he 
lived to finish. In Id (3 9, he was constituted 
surveyor-general of all the royal woiks; 
which office he held till the 26th of April, 
1718, when he was displaced from mere 
party motives. In 1680, he was elected 
president of the royal society, of which he 
had been of the first promoters. The 
genius of Wren was* peculiarly adapted to 
ecclesiastical architecture which afforded 
domes and towers to his picturesque fancy ; 
while in his palaces and private dwellings 
he lias occasionally sunk into a heavy mo- 
notony, as in the modern part of Hampton 
court, and the royal hunting seat at Win- 
chester. 

Afar . 8. The bishop of Rochester hav- 
ing written a letter to Mr. Morrxce, his son- . 
in-law, concerning his defence, it was 
taken away by force from him in the Tower, 
and the king ordered it to be laid before 
the commons, who referred it io the. com- 
mittee for examining Layer. 

The commons passed resolutions impli- 
cating several peers and other* m the plot, 

11. George Kelly and the bishop of 
Rochester voted guilty of the conspiracy. 

15. I)r. John Friend committed to the 
Tower for high tte&soft. 

About this time, the Revolution, one of 
the pfcteudeFs ships, having been seized 
at Genoa, by a captain of a British man- 
of-war, was brought to Portsmouth,* and 
four persons, taken on board of her, were 
brought up to be examined concerning their 
knowledge of the plot. 

Apr. 3. The bishop of Rochester sent 
to the speaker of the commons, intimating, 
he should make no defence before that 
house \ whereupon they examined the wit- 
nesses, and passed the bill against him. 

26. John flunket, one of the conspira- 
tors, heard at the liar of the lords, having 
only a solicitor. The king’s counsel offer- 
ing to read NeynoeV confessions before a 
committee of council, Piunket opposed the 
reading of them, observing, that the exa- 
minations of a dead man, neither signed or 
sworn to by him, ought not to be admitted 
in evidence : but the question being put, 
whether the exasriaationsof Philip N eynoe, 


since dead, should be read, in proof of the 
conspiracy in general, it was canned, nfter 
a long debate, in the affirmative ; but the 
lords who voted for the reading them, re- 
fused to insert the words, not /ate w upon 
oath , or signed by him, though this was ad- 
mitted to be the fact generally. Next day, 
the bill of pains and penalties to be indict- 
ed on Piunket, being read a third time, was 
passed ; against which several lords pro- 
tested. 

30. Mr. Walpole admits having paid 
Neynoc 350/. for the information he had 
communicated to government. 

May 6. The bishop of Rochester heard 
at the lords’ bar, against the bill for inflict- 
ing pains and penalties on him, assisted by 
his counsel. 

17. Mr. Layer executed at Tyburn. 

25. Philip lord Sfcanhoj*, son of Hiihp 
earl of Chester field, appointed captain of 
the yeomen of the guard. 

26. The duke of Norfolk and other ac- 
cused persons admitted to bail. 

27. Royal assent given to un art for 
laying a tax ou the estates of papists and 

| nonjurors. An act for inflicting pains and 
penalties on the bishop of Rochester An 
act for the more effectual execution of jus- 
tice in a pretended privileged place, called 
the Mint, m Southwark. Piunkui and 
Kelly were adjudged to lie imprisoned du- 
ring his majesty’s pleasure, and were im- 
prisoned accordingly ; but Kelly made hi* 
escape from thence to France. 

Parliament prorogued. 

A patent passed the seals for pardoning 
Henry St. John, viscount Bolinghroke : but 
though restored to hi* honour* and estate, 
he continued excluded from his seat iu the 
lord*, Walpole dreading the effects of his 
eloquence and activity in ojq position. This 
was vet) mortifying to St. John, who found 
his former coadjutors, lords Oxford and 
Ilareourt, in full possession of their legis- 
lative privileges. 

June 21. Dr. Atterbnry. bishop of Ro- 
chester, landed at Calais. Tint bishop was 
a man of ability, but restless, aspiring, 
violent, contentious, of little judgment, and 
questionable political probity. Hi* hopes 
of attaining the primacy being disappoint- 
ed by the death of queen Anne, he engaged 
with all the fervour of party rage in the 
most violent measures of the opinion; 
and was at length instigated by passion 
and revenge to embark in a wild and ill- 
conducted conspiracy, which terminated in 
Ids banishment. Hearing that Boling- 
broke, whom in many things he resembled, 
was at Calais, on his return to Knglaud, 
Atterbury said, “ Then we are exchanged." 

July 23. John Middleton stood in the 
pillory at Charing-cross, for perjury, in 
swearing treasonable practices against 
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innocent persons; and was so severely treat- make an annual grant of 500/. for their 
ed by the mob, that he was taken down dead. relief. This grant was afterwards aug- 
The coroner’s inquest brought in their ver- mented, and partly applied to the assistance , 
diet, accidentally strangled , , of poor dissenting ministers. At this day 

Advice from Rhode Island, that at a the regtumdomm has become an annual 
court of admiralty held, twenty -fire pirates, parliamentary grant of considerable amount, 
taken by captain Solgard, commander of to the poor dissenting clergy of England 
the Greyhound man-of-war, were found and Ireland. * 

guilty, and ordered to be executed. Fable of the Beks.-— In this year was 

Sept. 3. Mr. Richard Cromwell, an at- first printed Dr. Mjndeville’s ** Fable of the 
tor noy of Clement Vinn, grandson to Oliver Bees, or private vices made public bene- 
(Vomwell, the Protector, married to adaugh- fits;” in Which, by plausible sophistry, he 
ter of sir Robert Thornhill. endeavoured to show that the luxury which 

21. Wood's Halfpence.— The com- marks an advanced state of society and the 
mons of Ireland addressed the king vices which it engenders, is often the cause 
against Mr. Wood’s halfpence, representing of national prosperity. The novelty of the 
that it would occasion a diminution of the author’s views and the publicity given to 
revenue, the ruin of their trade, and im- his work by the circumstance of its being 
poverishment of the people ; and that Wood presented as of immoral tendency, by the 
would gain 150 per cent, by his patent, grand jury of Middlesex (then a common 
To this Wood replied, that the kingdom practice), gave it considerable temporary 
wanted copper com for their manufacturers : celebrity. Consistently with»the doctor's 
that it was better copper than the kingdom notions, he inveighed against the prevail* 
ever had : that the kingdom would lose mg zeal for tin* establishment of chanty 
nothing by the coin, and that his gains schools; not, as would appear, because of 
were no more than three halfpence a pound, their tending to injure the poor, but to 
The subject was referred to the English abridge the enjoyments of the rifln 
privy-com eil. They justified the conduct 1724. Jan. 4. Philip V. of Spain retired 
of the patentee Upon the report of sir Isaac '‘to the monastery of St. Ildefonso. 

Newton, W’ had made an assay of the 6, The bishop of Loudon preached a 
copper. Notwithstanding T>is, the ferment sermon against masquerades, which, with 
of the Irish nation was industriously kept the representations of some other bishops, 
up by pamphlets and lampoons, written by had such an effect, that orders were issued 
Doan Swift and others ; so that Wood vo- there should be no more masquerades than 
hmtanly reduced his coinage, to the detri- the six subscribed for at the beginning of 
meat of the people, from the value of this month. 

100,000/. to 40.000/. Mr. Wood was a 0. Parliament met, when the lord-chan- 
great proprietor of iron and copper works, cellor read a paper called the king’s speech, 
On. 19. Sir Godfrey Kneller, the king’s congratulating them mi the improvement 
painter, died. Ho was succeeded by Tho- in public credit, and the flourishing con- 
mas Jervis, esq. ditiuu of commerce and manufactures. In- 

Karl Cowper died, at his seat at Herting- deed the present \^as g. period of great na- 
foulbury, this month, with the reputation tioual beatitude. No war abroad, the 
of a law) r ,>f ability and integrity. He government firmly established at home, and 
was twice lord-chancellor, a whig, and industry thriving. • 

steady friend of religious liberty* Protections from foreign ministers, peers, 

Jkc. 2. Philip duke of Orleans, regent and members of parliament, which were 
of France during the minority of Loms XV., grown cpiite a nuisance, were ordered to be 
died ut Versailles, in the 50th year of his cancelled. 

age. The prince possessed taleuts for go- The congress at Cambrny opened the 
vernment, aud patriotic intentions, which 26th, N. S. Two years had been spent in 
were obscured by the love of pleasure, m adj usting the preliminaries; neither Charles 
which he indulged without restraint orde- nor Philip, the late rivals for the Spanish 
corum. H is confidential minister was the throne, being willing to renounce the till- 
able, but profligate* cardinal Dubois. The bur sovereignty of the countries which he 
new regent, the duke of Bourbon, kept up hack agreed to abandon. # 
the friendly relations with this count ly. Feb* 7. The court of King’s-bench or- 

4. Seven persons executed under the black dered a mandamus to the university of 
act. for hunting armed, and in disguise. Cambridge* to restore Mr. Bentley, master 

28. The king arrived from Hanover. of Trinity college, to his degrees, and 

RfctucM Donum — The princess of Wales, whatever else he had been deprived of 
at the instance of Mr. Burgess, her seem- 25- Pope Innocent XIII. died, 

tary, represented to the king the destitution Mar* 16. A very warm debate in the 

of several widows of dissenting ministers ; lords, concerning the continuing the 4000 
upon which* his majesty was induced to j additional men raised last year; and it 
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fcritig carried in the affirmative, seventy - 
weven to tWenty-two, protests were entered 
by seventeen lords. 

20. The king ordered, that the duty of 
preaching at the chapel, Whitehall, should 
be performed l>y twenty-four persons, fel- 
hiwk of colleges in the two universities, 
twelve out of each university, two of them 
fot every month, to be recommended by 
the dean of the chapel yand that a salary 
of thirty pounds per annum be paid to each. 

Apnt l. The ferment in Ireland on ac- 
count of Wood's halfpence induced Wal- 
pole to recall the duke of Uraftftn, whom 
be styled u a fair-weather pilot,” and to 
send over lord Carteret, as viceroy. By 
this act too he removed a formidable rival 
from the cabinet. Carteret was succeeded 
ns secretary of state by the duke of New- 
castle, who was succeeded by Grafton as 
lord-chamber lain. 

24. The ting prorogues parliament. 

An order of council was made for print- 
ing bibles and commoner, tytr-boohs on 
good paper; that the correctors of the press 
should be, approved by the archbishop of I 
Canterbury, aufllushop of London; and that 
the price of the books should be printed on 
the title-page. 

May 14. A severe edict published in 
France against the protestants. 

16. The king sent a letter to each of 
the universities, declaring his intention of 
establishing professors of modern history ; 
and that he would allow each 400/. per 
annum. 

IS. Cardinal Ursini elected pope. 

21. Hubert Harley- earl of Ox lord, died 
in retirement, aged fid. IlarJe) bud flayed 
a conspicuous part in three reigns ; m the 
first as a whig, in the second as a n<ry, and 
in the present as tin* object of u vindictive 
persecution, lie had a taste for Utet attire, 
was the^patron of Hope and Swift, and left 
behind a valuable collection of MSS. 

Mf. Francis C a wood was convicted of 
projecting a bubble in the year 172b, called 
the North-seas, fined ami imprisoned dur- 
ing the king's pleasure. 

Thomas Payne was convicted of four 
several libels against the government, m a 
paper called the ’/>«* llnton, fined lob/, 
for each, imprisoned for a jear, and to give 
security for his good behaviour during life. 

June, Hr. Hevy Sacheverel died, after 
bequeathing 500/. to Dr. Atterbury, fete 
bishop of Rochester, 

Jttfy 24. Hr. Wood’s patent and his 
Conduct justified by the privy-council ; and 
the complaints df the Irish parliament on j 
that subject proved to be groundless. 

Tim couft&l of the city of Edinburgh 
prohibit the walking in the streets with 
pistols or and also forbid All eci- 

t vants wearing brottd-awords. 


25. A violent persecution in Frafcce 
against the protestants, in pursuance of An 
edict of the king. 

The South-sea company fit out twelve 
ships of 310 toils each, in order to revive 
; the English whale fishery in Greenland. 

Aug, 18. Mr, Samuel Harris appointed 
professor of modern history and languages 
by his majesty, iu the university of Cam- 
bridge ; and Mr. David Gregory, in the 
university of Oxford. 

20. Louis 1., king of Spain, dying of 
the small-pox in the eighth mouttf of Ids 
reigu, the abdicated monarch, his father, 
was prevailed upon to resume the cares of 
royaltv. Continuing, however, devoted to 
monkish exercises of religion, the business 
of government devolved on the queen, a 
princess of intrigue aud ambition. Philip 
declined to resume lus royal functions till 
the queen had prevailed upon the papal 
nuncio to take upon himself all ihe guilt 
the king incurred by the violation ot his vow 
of resignation. 

Sfpt. 2!/. Brigadier Mackintosh was 
taken with his brother {by a messenger) in 
the Highlands; but the brigadier made his 
escape again, though a proclamation, of- 
fering a reward of 1000/, was issued for his 
apprehension. 

Orf, 0. The Swedes invited the French 
refugees, and other mechanics, to set up 
manufactures in their country. 

Aov. 7. A tumult having been raised 
at Thorn, in Poland, ui July last, occasioned 
by a popish procession, the* protestants, 
whom the government charged to be the 
authors of it, had the tallowing sentence 
passed on them by the chancellor of Poland, 
nuimily, the president and vice-president of 
the town, for neglecting their duty, and 
theteby countenancing the tumult, wen* 
adjudged »o bb beheaded, and their estates 
confiscated. Fifteen more, for Assaulting 
the Jesuits* college, were condemned to a 
like punishment. Sevcial others, im hav- 
ing profaned the image of the biesst-d 
Virgin, to have their right bauds cut off, 
And afterwards to be quartered and burnt. 
A multitude of other pratestsmts were fined 
and imprisoned, for being accessary to the 
tumult. The protestaut magistrates wen* 
displaced, and their church taken fiom 
them. All the protestant powers in Europe 
interposed to get these sentences reversed, 
and threatened Poland with a war in case 
of refusal, but to little purpose. 

12. Parliament met, when the lord-chan- 
cellor congratulated them on the continu- 
ance of national prosperity. 

16. John Shepherd, a notorious felon, 
executed at Tyburn. 

20. Ten thousand men voted for the 
sea service, for the year 1725. 

23. Mr. Pelham, secretary at war, 
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moved, that the same number of land for- 
ces should be maintained in Great Britain, 
as in the preceding year, namely, 18,264 
men. The opposition enlarged on the 
danger of a standing army in a time of 
peace, but the motion was carried by 206 
to 69. 

Dec. 5. Great disorders having been 
committed in Wapping, by persons shelter- 
ing themselves for debt there, a bill was 
brought in to remedy the same. 

27. Gu\, the Bookskm.eu. — Thomas 
Guy, tap, formerly a bookseller of London, 
and afterwards member of parliament for 
Tamwortb, died, in the 81st year of bis age. 
lie amassed a fortune of nearly half a mil- 
lion by the sale of bibles, by the purchase 
of seamen's prize tickets, and by speculating 
in South-sea stock. He spent 200,000/. in 
building and endowing the hospital which 
bears his name, in Southwark, He al«o 
erected alms-houses at Tamwortb, and be- 
nefited Christ's-hospitahand other charities. 
80,000/. was to bo divided among all those 
who a ild prove any relationship to him. 
Guy’s executors were soon after incorpor- 
ated by act of parliament, for the better 
administration of the trusts of his will. 

Tin* custom duties had increased from' 
1, 555, 000 t. in 1720, to 1,740,000/. in 1723, 

1 71’). Jan . 4, Thomas Parker, pail of 
Macclesfield, lord-chancellor of England, 
being charged with selling the places of 
the masters in chancery for extravagant 
sums, and permitting the masters to em- 
bezzle the suitors' money, resigned the 
great seal, lie was succeeded by sir Peter 
King, lord-chief- justice of the common 
pleas, created baron of Oakham, and origi- 
nally a grocer in the west of England. 

6. The term of twenty-five years for 
opening the holy gates of the four great 
churches and for obtaining the indulgences 
of the un ursal jubilee, being expired, Be- 
nedict XIII. with great state, performed the 
ceremony with a golden hammer at Rome. 

21. Howard, earl of Suffolk, committed 
to the Tower by the house of peers, for 
granting written protections, cuntraiy to 
the standing order of that house. 

M. 2. Peter h emperor of Russia died, 
aged f»3, and was succeeded by his em- 
press Catherine. He was deservedly sur- 
narned “the Great." Into Russia he not 
only transplanted the arts of war and peace, 
manufactures, commerce, and naval science, 
but he also made provision for the d illusion 
of literature, by founding schools, colleges, 
an observatory, a botanic gardeu, museum, 
and printing-office. 

9. A message from his majesty to the 
commons, acquainting them that, he had 
mason to apprehend the suitors in the court 
of chancery wore in danger of losing con- 
siderable sums by the insufficiency of the 


masters ; and that he had ordered the re* 
ports laid before him to be communicated 
to the house. 

1 3 . Impeachment of Macclrkiuci.b. 

Sir George Oxeudon moved that the carl 
of Macclesfield be impeached of high crimes 
and misdemeanors. The substance of the 
charges against the tord^hanctdlor was, 
that he had embezzled the estates of widows, 
orphans, and 1 unties ; that he had sold 
the offices of masters of chancery at an ex- 
orbitant pBce, leaving in their hands large 
sums of the suitors’ money to enable them 
to compflr with his exorbitant demands; 
and that in several instances he had made 
divers irregular orders. Mr. Ptdteney moved 
as an amendment, that this affair might be 
left to the consideration of a committee. 
Sir William Wyndham asserted that in 
proceeding by way of impeachment Upon 
reports from above, they would make a dan- 
gerous precedent, and seem* to surrender 
one of their most valuable privileges, the 
inquest after si Me criminals. It Was car- 
ried for the impeach meat. 

State of Manners. — AbonJ this time 
was published a lint of th& numbers that 
had been prosecuted by the societies for re- 
formation of manners, from the 1st of De- 
cember, 17 23, to the 1st of December, 1724, 
in the cities of Loudon and Westminster, 


and places adjacent, namely. 

For lewd and disorderly practices 1951 
For keeping of bawdy-houses , 29 

For exercising trades on the Lord’s day 600 
Profane swearers . . . JOB 

Drunkards . . . . 12 

Common gamesters . . 21 

For keeping gaming houses . iS 


27 23 

* • 

The number of persons prosecuted 
by the societies in and near Lou- 
don, for 33 years past, uu.ouuted 

(o 89,393 

The number of books given away by 
them . . / . 400,01*0 

3/ur. 27. Duke of Devonshire deviated 
lord pi evident of the council, in the room 
ot lord Carlton, deceased. 

Apr. 5- The French king having deter- 
mined to separate him sell from the infanta 
of Spain, to whom he had been betrothed 
very young, in order to t^ke a wife that was 
nArriagOable, she was sent back to Spam. 
The Spanish court in retaliation scut back 
to France Mademoiselle de Beaujolois, 
daughter of the late regent, and affianced 
to Don Carlos, second sou of hw catholic 
majesty ; and in its eagerness for revenge 
ottered to adjust all its differences with 
Austria under the sole mediation of Eng- 
land, The rupture of these matrimonial 
eugagdbieuts appears to have boon the prox* 
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im&te cause Af the treaty of Vienna ami | to encdutuf^ the presbyterian itinerant 
the new diplomatic combinations soon after preachers in Scotland, 
formed among the European powers* 27. The king revived the order of the 

His majesty sent a message to the com- bath, thirty-eight iu number including the 
mens, to desire them to enable him to pay sovereign. Mr. Robert Walpole and Mr, 
his debts due on the civil-list, winch Thomas Coke, of Norfolk, were in the xuim- 
amounted to 508,367/. 19*. 4</., and had ber of knights of the bath, 
been contracted ethe last three years: this 31. The king, after expressing in warm 
request was complied with after some warm terms his approval of their conduct, pro- 
debates. rogued parliament. 

Macclesfield put in ffls answer to the June 15. Jonathan Wild, the infamous 
charges against him. t thief-catcher, who had for many years 

20. Koval assent given to an act for screened from justice such crtmidus as 
regulating elections within the citja of Lon- obeyed his orders, and hanged mulRudes 
don. and for preserving the peace, good of others, received sentence of death at the 
order, and government of the said city. Old Bailey, having been convicted of re- 
A petition of Henry St. John, late vis- ceiving stolen goods, and taking a reward 
count Bolingbroke, presented to the com- of the owners for returning them without 
mons, praying, that the family estate might discovering the robbers. The 24th instant 
go according to his marriage settlement, being appointed for his execution, he took 
notwithstanding his attainder ; which oc* a large quantity of laudanum the night 
casioned som%debate, but was curried in before. but brought it up again, aud lived 
his favour, 231 to 113. to be hanged at Tyburn tlie next day, 

26. The commons sent im their replica- though lie was pelted with stones, and al- 
tion to the earl of Macclesfield’s answer to most killed liefore he got there, 
the lords ; and it being moved that a day 24, A tumult happened ut Glasgow on 
be appointed fos the trial of the earl at the account of the malt-tax. Twenty persons 
liar of the house, the same occasioned a ile- were killed or wounded on the occasion by 
bate, and afterwards a protest ; many of the firing of the military, commanded by 
the lords being of opinion he ought to be captain Bushel ; which so exasperated the 
tried in Westminster-hall, in the most pub- citizens, that aiming themselves, they dun e 
lie manner; but it was carried for a trial at tlie captain from the city, compelling him 
the bar of the house. to take refuge iu the castle of Dumbarton. 

30. Thkat\ of Vienna. — A treaty of j Bushel was afterwards tried tor murder 
peace signed between the emperor of Iter- I and condemned, hut pardoned, 
many and king of Spain, wheieby they J 27. The earl of Macclesfield was car- 
confirmed to each other such part of the ! ried to the Tower. 

Spanish dominions as they were respectively July 1 . Peter lord King, late lord-chief- 
possessed of, aud formed a defensive alii- justice, sworn lord-high-chancellorof Great 
mice. They also signed a treaty of com- Britain. 

mere e, that gave umbrage to the English A patent passed the seals about this time, 
and Dutch, which occasioned another treaty for erecting a college in the island of Del- 
hi opposition to it. Thfcy also signed a J fnudas, for the propagation of the gospel 
private treaty, in which it was suspected j among the Indians in America, 
the emperor engaged to concur in employ- 3. The king embarked for Hanover 

nig force for restoring Gibraltar to Spain : 7. A treaty of peace between th** empe- 

to use means for placing the pretender on r»n and king of Spain is concluded at Vi- 
the British throne; and that his two daugh- enna. This treaty, with the three others 
tere, the are lulu chesses, should he married concluded in April and May last, was ne- 
t«> the iniautas of Spain. Spam guaranteed guciated by M. de Kipperda, a native of 
the pragmatic sanction, the first power in Holland, who from the condition of a j ri- 
Europe that had done so, vate gentleman hail been advanced, after 

May 3. A bill being brought up to the the fall of Alberoni, to the rank of a gran- 
house of peers, for disarming the High- j dee and prime minister of Spain, 
landers, occasioned a protest ihere ; for that 16. General Wade, and the lord -advocate, 
the disorders motioned in. the preamble having imprisoned 17 men and boys, and 
were not proved: too great a power was given four women, on account of the late tumult 
to the lord-lieutenants and justices of the at Glasgow, apprehended also the lord- 
peace; and because the behaviour of the provost and other magistrates of the city. 
Highlanders had of late been inoffensive. and sent them the next day under a strong 
6. The earl of Macclesfield’s trial began ' guard of dragoons to Edinburgh, 
and lasted to the 26th, The charges were } 19. At their arrival near Edinburgh they 

fully proved, and he was sentenced to puy i were met by a vast concourse of people of 
a fine of 30,000/. all degrees, who attended them to the 

14 The king Allowed 1000/. per annum. ! prison door, the magistrates being in their 
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coaches. After a short confinement the 
government thought fit to release the ma- 
gistrates without briuging them to a trial. 

22, The earl of Macclesfield, having 
paid his fine of 30,000/,, was discharged 
from imprisonment in the Tower. 

Aug. 25. The French king married at 
Fontainebleau to princess Mary Leczinski, 
daughter of Stanislaus, late king of Poland. 

Sept. 3. Hanover Treaty. — A treaty 
of alliance concluded at Hanover between 
the kings of England, France, and Prussia, 
to cpwrteract the alliance of Vienna. Den- 
markKon after joined the H anover allies , and 
Russia the Vienna confederates. Prussia next 
August seceded from her engagement hav- 
ing some personal object with the emperor ; 
and Sweden joined first one and then the 
other alliance. Europe was divided into 
two great confederacies, having England 
and France at the head of one, and Austria 
and Spain at the head of the other. No 
war, however, resulted, the pacific policy of 
Walpole, seconded by cardinal Fleury, the 
new French minister, preserved the peace 
of Europe. 

21, The parliament of Ireland returned 
thanks to his majesty for vacating Mr. 
Wood’s patent for coining halfpence and 
farthing- 

24. The French crown appeared to be 
near two hundred millions sterhug in debt 
about this time, to discharge which, heavy 
t <ixes, that intolerably oppressed the people, 
were imposed for twelve years. 

About tliis time, eleven of the Glasgow 
rioters were tried and sentenced to death j 
hut their punishment softened into trans- 
portation by the king. 

Oct. 15. The Highlanders were disarmed 
by general Wade. 

Nov. 14. The princess Sobieski, wife to 
the pretender, retired into a monastery. 

30. ' ’uril, the bookseller, tried at the 

King’s-betich bar, and convicted of pub- 
lishing obscene books, tending to the cor- 
ruption and depravation of manners. 

Dec. The French king, by arbitrarily 
raising and lowering the value of the coiu, 
causes great distress and difficulty among 
his subjects. 

4. An order of the court of chancery, 
for the masters of that court to lodge the 
money and effects of the suitors, in their 
hands, in the Hank of England. 

Orator Henley. — About this time John 
Henley, a clergyman of the established 
church, and better known as Orator Hanley, 
made ius appearance, and continued for 
thirty-five years after to interest the town 
by his talents and eccentricities. Being 
disappointed in his views of church prefer- 
ment, he opened & chapel or ** oratory/* as he 
termed it, in Newport market, where he 
gave lectures on theological topics on Sun- 
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days, and other subjects on Wednesdays 
in every week. He struck medals for ad* 
mission tickets, with a rising star for the 
device, and the motto 4d Summum , and be- 
low Invent am viam aut faciam. Novelty 
ro cured him a multitude of hearers, but 
e was too imprudent to gain any perma- 
nent advantage from his psoject. His pro- 
fessed object was to introduce a more 
primitive form of religious worship by the 
peaceable weaponl of reason, free discussion, 
and universal charity, but he failed to es- 
tablish a regular congregation. m 

1 726. Jan. 3. The king landed at Rye 
in Sussex, after a tempestuous passage. 

20. Parliament opened by the king. 

Neb. 19. The commons presented an 
address to bis majesty, the principal drift 
of which was to assure him, that they would 
stand by and assist him in defence of his 
German dominions, if they were attacked 
by the emperor. The address was opposed 
on the ground that a war for such an object 
was contrary tejuthe Act of Settlement, which 
was the basis of the title of the present fa- 
mily to the crown. It was defended by 
Mr. Horace Walpole, brother o f the minis- 
ter, and great professor of diplomacy at this 
time, and who obtained the name of “ ba- 
lance-master,” from a long dull speech he 
delivered on the balance of power m Eu- 
rope. It was carried by 28a to 107 ; ami 
an address of similar import agreed to in 
the lords. 

Mai.t-tax in Scotland. — About this 
time an address was presented to the king 
from the royal boroughs in Scotland ; 
wherein they declared, that the malt-tax 
was a burden too heavy for their country 
to bear j that their poverty, want of 
coin, great decay of their trade, and 
bad quality of theij grain, were melan- 
choly truths, tod certain, and universally 
known ; and were so many proofs of 
their inability to support the vftdght of 
this new tax. That this burden rendered 
them incapable of carrying on the fishing- 
trade, and such other branches of com- 
merce and manufacture as Scotland was 
proper for, whereby they had hoped to im- 
prove that part of Ilia majesty's dominions, 
and render themselves more able to servo 
his majesty ; and therefore desired his ma- 
jesty would grant them some relief m this 
particular. 

2. Several pelifihns were presented 
to the commons on the same subject. 

10. A child was born this day at Ly- 
ford in Berks, whoso father’s name was 
Benjamin Loder, which when six years old 
was five feet high, and his arms and legs 
proportionably large ; ho at that time could 
easily lift one hundred weight with one 
hand, aud half a hundred with oue finger. 

11 . A bill was brought in, empowering mi* 
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tUBteti to compound with Mr, Richard 
llampdeh fot a debt he owed the crown, 
amounting to 48,000/. This deficiency was 
occasioned by his speculating in the South - 
sea scheme. The king recommended 
Hampden’s petition, and the house com- 
With its prayer, in Consideration of 


his gfeat-gran<tfaiher,‘ the famous John 
Hampden, who made stick a noble stand 
against the first Charles^ 

18k The commons resolved, that satis- 


faction be made to Daniel Canfpbell, esq. 
for the damages he sustained by the riot- 
ers at Glasgow, amounting to »ur thou- 
sand pounds and up wants. 

24. His majesty sent a message to the 
commons, to desite he might be enabled to 
increase the number of seamen already 
voted for this year ; and make good such 
engagements as the exigences of affairs 
may require. This occasioned a debate, 
and wks compared to another message sent 
to the house in 1717, to enable his majesty 
•to defend himself agaiustoSweden, when 
the parliament granted him 250,000/., but 
could never get any account of its appli- 
cation. ifowever. an address was agreed 
to, by 2/0 to 89 Voices, to assure his ma- 
jesty they would effectually pruvide fur, ami 
make good, all his expenses and engage- 
ments for the defence of the kingdom. Sit 
Robert Walpole had discovered such an ef- 
fective mode of managing the commons, 
that whatever measures ministers suggested 


were readily acceded to by large majorit ies. 

Jprit7> The South-sea company sent 
twenty-four ships to fish for whales m 


Greenland, 


20. His majesty having sent a message 
to the commons, desiring they would enable 
him to increase the number of seamen al- 


ready voted, this occa^iuqpd a debate in the 
peers, and afterwards a protest ; for that 
this house was not consulted, which had an 
equal rigfht to advise his majesty, and be- 
cause the appellation of pat /lament was 
given to the commons separately, which 
could only be applied in conjunction. 

May 14. The duke de Ripperda, prime 
minister of Spam, falling under flic dis- 
pleasure of king Philip, took refuge in the 
house of Mr. Stanhope, the English ambas- 
sador at Madrid. 

16- John Ward, of Hackney, esq., hav- 
ing been convicted of forging a deed, was 
expelled the house of commons. ' * 

17. The duke de Ripperda being taken 
out of the English ambassador’s house by 
forte, Uceasionk a misunderstanding between 
the cUUfts of Spain and England. Kij>- 
perda made his escape out of the town- of 
Segovia, and sought refuge in England, 
where he lived three years in great splen- 
dour. Rut not finding his wild scheme* 
of revenge adopted by the British court, he 
« 


transferred his services to the emperor of 
Morocco ; and embracing the Mahometan 
faith, rose to the rank of prime minister. 
After experiencing other vicissitudes of for- 
tune, he expired at Tetuan, in 1737, pro- 
fessing himself a penitent Roman-catholic. 

24. The supplies being granted, partly 
without specific appropriation, with every 
thing else the court thought fit to ask, par- 
liament was prorogued, 

June 3. Admiral Hosier having been 
sent to America, with a squadron of uaeu-of- 
war, to prevent the Spanish galleoUi com- 
ing to Europe, arrived at Porto Bello ; where- 
upon the galleons unloaded their treasure 
again. 

7. King George sends a letter to the 
royal boroughs of Scotland, to put them in 
mind of improving their fisheries and ma- 
nufactures, with the money granted them 
for that purpose, at the union. 

10. A messenger having been sent to 
Madrid with a letter, under the privy-seal, 
from his majesty to the duke of IV barton, 
who had entered the service of the pretend- 
er, commanding the duke to return to Eng- 
land ; his grace being in his coach when ii 
was delivered to him, contemptuously threw 
it into the street without opening it: lie 
soon after declared himself a Koman-eatho- 
lic. The duke had left England with a 
ruined constitution and fortune, and after a 
brief and extraordinary career of profligacy 
and extravagance, he expired at a convent 
near Tarragona, in the thirty-second jtuu 
of his age. Pope has sketched lus charac- 
ter with judgment. His great weakness 
appears to hate been an indiscriminate lust 
of praise — of the wise and foolish, the vir- 
tuous and the base. 

15. King George having sent a letter 
to the czarina, by sir Charles Wager, ad- 
miral of the Baltic squadron, to demand the 
reason of her seu-arumirent ; and sugge»t- 
iag that she was in a confederacy with the 
pretender; the empress, in her answer, 
jeered the king, and told him that his fleet 
in the Baltic had a tendency to distutb 
rather than preserve the peace of the north. 
Catherine wanted Sleswic, or an equivalent 
for the duke of Holstein; and, not obtain- 
ing it, she joined the Vienua alliance. 

The imperialist* pmhibited the importa- 
tion of the English woollen manufactures 
into Sicily. 

16. The French king discharged the 
duke of Bourbon from his post of prime 
minister, and took the rein* of government 
into his own hands ; but declared, that ho 
would be assisted by the bishop of Frejus, 
(afterwards cardinal Fhury) in the admi- 
nistration. The king also declared, as to 
the favours lie had to grant, he would bo 
applied to in his own per non ; in a word, he 
would in every thing follow the example of 
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the late king, lilt great-grandfather, Louis 
XIV. Bourbon was sacrificed to the re- 
sentment of the court of Spain, who 
never forgave him sending back the infanta. 
Upon the disgrace of this minister, the 
courts of France and Spain appeared to 
have been reconciled ; and it is observable, 
that the British court fell out with Spain 
about this period, on account of the seizure 
of Kipperda in the house of the English 
ambassador. 

Jut/. 17. The Spaniards delivered a me- 
morfiU to the English minister at Madrid, 
desiring to know his Britannic majesty's in- 
tentions in sending sir Jphn Jennings with 
a squadron of mcn-of-wat upon their coast. 

20. The East-Iudia company obtained 
a charter for incorporating their towns of 
Madiiissapatnn, Bombay, and Fort Wil- 
li am, to be governed each of them by a 
mayor and aldermen, who are empowered to 
make by-laws, and exercise criminal as well 
as civil jurisdiction, except in cases of 
high treason. 

21. A dreadful earthquake at Palermo 
in Sicily. 

A ?ov, 2. llt.ATii ov the Qcp.kn. — S ophia 
Dorothea, queen of Great Britain, died at 
the castle J‘ Ahien, in the electorate ol 
Uaiiuvet. She was bom in 1666, and mar- 
ried to the king, then elector of Hanover, 
in 1682; by whom she had issue George 
Augustus, afterwards George II.. born the 
doth of C Ictober, 16b3, and Sophia Dorothea, 
born the ICth of March, 10«7, and married 
to Frederic William, king of Prussia, in 
1 706. The unfortunate queen never shared 
the throne of her husband ; George I. dur- 
ing the whole of his reign having kept 
his wife confined in a IlanoVeri.m dun- 
geon. His conduct is ascribed to jealousy 
of the conn". Kiinigsmark, a Swedish noble- 
man, who a.'* assassinated in the electoral 
palace, and who in his youth had known 
Sophia Dorothea in the court of Zell. There 
are two accounts of this mysterious affair, 
one by lord Orford, and the other, publish- 
ed last year, by Dr. (Varner. Lord Orford, 
who, from his near relationship to the mi- 
nister Walpole, was well acquainted with 
the seciet history of this and the following 
reign, gives m his “Reminiscences’’ the fol- 
lowing narrative : — ^ George 1., while elec- 
toral prince, had married his cousin, the 
princess Dorothea, only child of the duke 
of Zell ; a match of convenience, to reunite 
the dominions of the family. Though she 
was very handsome, the prince, who was 
extremely amorous, had several mistresses ; 
which provocation, and his absence in the 
army of the confederates, probably disposed 
the princess to indulge some degree of co- 
quetry. At that moment arrived at Han- 
over Die famous and beautiful count K.6- 
nigsmark, the charms of whose person 


ought not to hive obliterated the memory 
of his vile assassination of M. Thymus. Hie 
vanity, and the beauty of the electoral prin- 
cess, and the neglect under which lie found 
her, encouraged hi? presumption to make 
his addresses to her, not covertly ; and she, 
though believed not to have transgressed 
her duty, did receive them too indiscreetly. 
The old elector, flamed at the insolence of 
so stigmatized pretender, ordered him to 
quit his dominions next day. The princess*, 
surrounded by women too closely connected 
with her husband, and consequently enemies 
of the lady they injured, was persuaded by 
them to snffbr the count to kiss her hand 
before his abrupt departure; and he was 
actually introduced by them next morning 
into her bedchamber before she rose. From 
that moment he disappeared ; nor was it 
known what became of him, till on ihu 
death of George I., on his son, the new 
king’s first journey to Ilandver, some alter- 
ations in the palace being ordered, the«boqy 
of Konigsmalk was discovered under the 
floor of the electoral prints'* dretotntp rot/h > ; 
the count probably having bt£n strant/hd 
there the instant he lelr her, and his body 
Secreted. The discovery was hushed up. 
George II. entrusted the secret to bis Wife, 
queen Caroline, who told it to my father : 
but the king was too tender of the honour 
of his mother to titter it to his mistress ; 
nor did lady Suffolk ever hear of it till I 
informed her of it several years afterwards. 
The disappearance of the count made Jm ■ 
murder suspected, and various reports of 
the discovery of his body have of late years 
been spread, but not with the authentic 
circumstances.'*— ’Lord Orford?* Works , iv. 
280- 1 . Dr. Cramer’s narrative, in his ** Me- 
moirs of the countess Maria Aurora of 
Kbnigsmark,” published at Leipsic, in 
1836, confirms the previous impression that 
the princess was innocent, but. indiscreet* 
in her acquaintance with Konigtmark. The 
executive part of the tragedy appears to 
have been performed by the electoral princo 
himself and the i/o/T fourier or court*t/uar- 
ter-master : they first poniarded, next cut 
off the count’s bead, secreting the body in 
f ‘ a vault.” After this George separated 
from the eleelrm, who for the remainder of 
her life was Imprisoned, under the title of 
the duchess of Halle. Attempts were re- 
peatedly made by theyelectoral family to 
sftfKst % reunion betwixt her and her consort, 
lift which she indignantly rejected. It is 
said (For, Quart. Rev. No. 37) that, after 
that consort had ascended the English 
throne, a similar proposal wus made to the 
princess by *»ome influential jiersuiis in this 
country, to which she replied, “ If I ant 
guilty, I am not worthy to be your queen ; 
if I am innocent, your king is not Worthy 
to be my husband/' 9 
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1727. Jan, 17* Parliament opened with died, imd wan succeeded by his brother Bon 
along and elaborate speech, read by the Antonio Farnese. 
lord-chancellor, informing them of the 22. The Spaniard*, having invested 
secret and offensive alliance concluded be- Gibraltar, opened the trenches before it 
tween the emperor and Spain ; that the this day. 

placing the pretender on the British throne Advice came to England that admiral 
was One of the secret articles of the treaty ; Hosier had Ueeh obliged to retire from 
that Russia had flfeen concerned in the in- Porto-Bello to Jamaica with his squadron, 
vasion. had not she been prevented by the on account of the great mortality among 
British fleet in the Baltic • that the Spa- the seamen ; but intended to put to sea 
nish minister was recalled abruptly, and again when he had remanned his ships. The 
had left a memorial behind him little short orders of this brave officer were so restrictive 
of n declaration of war; that- the king of and equivocal that he was deprived of all 
Spain was actually assembling an army in liberty of action. He died of a broken heart, 
the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, but the or fell, with most of his men, the victim of 
real intention was the invasion of England, a destructive climate. The ships also were 
The speech touched on all these , points, said to lie ruined by the worms, aurl loud 
which at this period were the stirring complaints were made in England of the 
themes of popular excitement, — the balance waste of men and lives in this disastrous 
of power iu Europe, the security of British expedition. Smollett says it was “ a 
commerce, the designs of a popish pre- mean piratical scheme to rob the court of 
tender, the present happy establishment, Spain of its expected treasure, even while a 
the religion, liberties, and properties of a peace subsisted between the two count r its.” * 
plot e slant pt*ople; and concluding with re- The office of registrar of the Court of 
questing liberal supplies, and that they Chancery granted to Charles duke of St. 
might, as ias| year, be left at tin* disposi- Alban’s lor three lives, 
thin of the crown.' The ministerial address, 25. The Swedes accede to the treaty of 
in answer to the speech, was carried in the Hanover, and have a subsidy grauted them 
commons by 251 to Hi. of 50,000/. per annum. 

23. Twenty thousand men were voted Mur 4. Part of the flotilla arrived at 
for the sea service, and 4/. a man per month Cadiz with eight millions of pieces of eight 
for maintaining them. For the land service on board ; and, a few days after, the rest of 
2d.3s3 men were voted, and 885,494/. for the flotilla arrived in the ports of Spam 
their maintenance. The total ofland forces, j with ten miliums more, 
including 10.000 men in Ireland and foreign j M. de Palm, the emperor's resident, oi- 
garrisons, wa* about 40,000, exclusive <>( ! dared to depart the kingdom, having two 
12,000 Hessians in British pay. ! days before presented in Latin a memorial 

27, Four shillings in the pound land-tax 1 to his majesty, wherein he tells him that in 
voted by the commons. j hi** speech at the openingof the parliament 

b'th. 0. Amotion in the commons for ! he had declared severalthings a* undoubted 
papers, tending to show that a promise hud j truths, some of which were strained to a 
been made to restore Gibraltar, is negatived wrong sense, some very distant from the 
by 204 to 99. j cm juror’s intentions, and others absolutely 

# 7. A motion that copies might he laid < void ol* all foundation ; principally, that 
before the liouse of such inemoiials, or re- : imaginary alliance which i:i the speech it, 
presentations, from Denmark or Sweden, J called offensive. And as to the secret arti- 
m induced his majesty to send a squadion cle, said to be made in favour of the pre- 
of ship* last year to the Baltic, at. so great j tender, his imperial majesty affirms that 
an expense, negatived by 190 1o 79. J there exists no secret article or convention 

13. A subsidy voted to the landgrave of | whatever, which contains, or can tend to 

Hesse-Cassel* , prove, the. least tittle of that assertion. 

14. The king, iu answer to an address of | Expresses were sent from the court or 
the commons, informs them that it is impoa- Spain to all the seaports of that kingdom 
sible without detriment to the puidic service to seize the effects of the British subjects 
to communicate thejiarticulars of the «xpt*u- residing in Spain. 

ditureofasuinof 125,000/., which is 11. The equestrian statue of king George 
in thepublic accounts as expended foibsectijSj in Grosvenuf-square very much defaced, and 
log the trade of the kingdom, apd prtxerjf a libel left at the place, 
ing the peace of Europe. In consequence 20. Dratu ov Newton.— Sir Isaac New- 
of tire unlimited votes of credit paasud by ton, master of the Mint, president of the 
the commons in 1726 and 1727, it ap- j Royal Society, and one of the most cele- 
pears that the sum of 435.000/. was ex- j touted philosophers and mathematicians m 
pended during these two years in secret j Europe, died, being 85 yearn of age. Sir 
Wmces. r . , | Isaac had been master of the Mint since 

15. Ferdinand Farnese, duke of Parma, the year 1099, and it was prior to this ap- 
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poiiitmejit Chat he made those wonderful marie, Great Britain, and France signed at 
discoveries in optics, fluxions, and the laws Copenhagen. 

of the universe, which have immortalised 28. Sir John Norris sailed with asqua- 
his name. He left an eBtate of 32,000/., dron of inen-of-war for the Baltic, 
which, as he died intestate, became the pro- May 6. Catherine I., empress of Russia, 
perty of his legal heirs, the descendants of died of drinking tokay, in the 39th year of 
his sister litre. Conduit, having himself led her age, and was succeeded by Peter, 
a life of celibacy. Flamsteed's Memoirs grandson of Peter the Gjpat, born the 22nd 
and Papers, ° and some other publications, of October, 1715. Catherine, who was the 
have recently thrown a new light on the daughter of a peasant, was married to 
personal history and character of this great Peter I. in 1 7?£ ; and such was her ihftu- 
master of the exact scieuees. Newton ap- euce over him, that in 1724 he raised her 
pears at one time to have laboured under to the imperial rank. Iler government was 
an aberration of intellect, and he did not chiefly directed by prince Menzikoff, whose 
always preserve that equanimity of mind, mistress she was when the emperor saw 
and absence of literary jealousy, which and became enamoured of her youth and 
have been commonly imputed to him. beauty. 

28. John Conduit, esq., member of par- 1 5. The king prorogues parliament after 
liament lor Whitchurch, appointed master acknowledging their zeal, liberality, and 
of the mint. despatch. 

28. A complaint made that several post 20. Brack on Pams.— -Notwithstanding 
letters, directed to memtars of paihament, the new alliances formed, mutual recrinij 
had been intercepted, and taken out uf the nations and preparations Tor war, the piv- 
boxes appointed for the same at the door of liminary articles for a general pucifientnm 
the house, were signe# at Paris* by the minister xVf 

Letter of reprisals granted against the the emperor, the king of Gmat Britain, the 
Spaniuids. French king, and the States-gemn ah This 

The body of Sir Isaac Newton lay in h »ppy termination of listing differences 
state in the Jerusalem -chain her, and was ‘was chiefly effected by the mediatorial »n- 
buried Iron. + ot a nre m Westminster-abhey, terpositiou of the king of France, and tin* 
Api . 7. Chavigny, the French minixtVr, aversion of the powers at variance to a wm 
at the geneva! di* t at Ratishou presented a that might again embroil Europe. By the 
declination to the diet, importing, That 1 he preliminaries, the emperor agreed that »U 
preparations which were making in France commerce from the Austrian Netherlands 
weie only loi the preservation of peace, to the East Indies shall be suspended for 
and not to invade the territories of Gui- seven years. That nil privileges of coin- 
many ; that the report, as if the king of nierce which the English and Fiench na- 
Fiance's ambassador at the Porte had soli- tioni, and the subjects of the States-gemual 
cited the Turks to come to resolutions hate heretofore, by virtue of treaties, en- 
agauist the peace of the empire, was a ca- joyed, as well in Europe as in the Indies, 
lumny. The imperial commissioners at the shall be restored to that usage and regula- 
diet were highly offended at this declara- turn as was stipulated with each of them by 
tion, ami published, a few days after, an treaties antecedent to the year 172b. A. 
imperial d full of invectives against cessation of hostilities was agreed to, and 
the steps taken by the courts of Great Bri- it was settled that a congress should b$ 
tain and France; particularly against his formed at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the rights 
Britannic majesty’s speech lo his parlia- of the contracting powers were to be de- 
ment. Isaac le Heap, the British minister termined. 

at Rat is bon, delivered the next day to the May 25. The young czar of Muscovy 
diet a declaration of the same import as was espoused to the princess Mary, eldest 
Chavigny's, which raised a great ferine ut daughter of prince Meuzikoff, his pnme- 
among the imperialists minister ; at which the council of regency 

David Collier, earl of Fort more, governor were so incensed that they prevailed on the 
of Gibraltar, arrived at that place with re- czar to banish Menzikoff and his daughter 
inforce m cuts, that raised the garrison to to Siberia, 

(J0U0 men, so that this place had nothing to JitnP 3, Them being a prospect of gc- 
fear from the attempts of the Spaniard:,. *j pp{jgjil peace, and the king not having for 
12. Warm debates in the commons on* jfcw,o years visited Germany, he embarked 
the vote of credit and non-appropriation of *al Greenwich for that purpose, 
the supplies. The same subject caused a * 10. Drat u of this Kimv— The king 
high debate and strong protest iu the lords landed at Vaert in Holland on the 7th in-^ 
on the 17th and 18th instant. But minis- slant, and proceeded from thence £p Utrecht 
ter», with their large majorities, carried by laud, being attended by the Dutch 
every measure they wished. guards through the territories of the States* 

10* A treaty of alliance between Den** Ue arrived at Delden on Friday the 9th#n* 
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slant, about H o'clock at night, in all ap -1 
pearanee in perfect health. He ate his sup- 
per, anti, among other things, part of a 
melon, getting put about three the next 
morning, he bad pot travelled two hours be- 
fore he Tph some griping pains, and being 
comp to Linden, where hi$ dinner was pro- 
vided, could eat nothing. He w&Spt blood, 
and had such remedies as were thought 
proper given Mm, Being desirous to reach 
Hanover, he bid his people drive on with 
ad speed: and falling fhto a lethargic 
paralysis, he said to a gentleman* in the 
carriage, “ Cent fait tip tnoi.” At JO at 
night he arrived at tike palace of his bro- 
ther, the duke of York, at Osnaburg j but 
his lethargy increasing, he expired about 
midnight. George I. was in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age, and reigned over Great 
Britain twelve years, ten months, and ten 
days. The king was of middle stature, plain 
in his dress and manner. Ilis issue and 
marriage with $ophia Dorothea have been 
mentioned, on the death of that princess in 
the preceding November. # 

COL’KT OF GEOHOE I. 

< 

Courts are seldom exemplary for moral 
purify, but the licentiousness of that of j Chester's resolution of avoiding ail sorts of 
tCugland was aggravated by the dissolute- j self-denial. She had a greater vivacity 
ness of German manners imported in the i iu conversation than ever I knew in a Gtr- 
train of George I. But the now irre- 1 man of either sex. She loved reading, and 
gularities differed from those prevalent in j had a taste of all polite learning. Her hu« 
the reign of Charles fl. They were less j mour was easy and sociable. Her consti- 
o}>on and riotous — they' were not paraded at ‘ tution inclined her to gallantry.”* But the 
lairs and races, in the playhouses and at “best -belov^l mistress of the king,” ac- 
taverns. but kept within the precincts of cording to the same authority, “ was the 
the palace. Thus may have been an acri- < beautiful countess of Platen/' treated 
dental circumstance, originating in the ad- j countess of Darlington. She had adaugh- 


had been the king's i 
queen Anne's reigi^l. 
opposed to the acceptance of l 
jealous of the superiority 4 "* 

Kohotun, who had & 
to William III. His m 
demoiselle Schulenberg, t 
segg and the countess Plated „ .. , 

Mad lie. Schulenberg,, c&atod t 

of Kendal, was about the kingfy age, and 
hail ** live*] in that figure” at Hoover f 
years, without meddling with the* *" 
the electorate, content with the sm$ 
sion he allowed her and the “ honor < 
visit when he bad nothing else to do, which * 
happened very often.’* She was lodged m 
St. James’s palace, and said to be united 
to the king by a left-handed manage 
— a kind of transaction which is marrfkge^ 
in the church and concubinage in law. 
This lady seems to have been a sort of 
housekeeper to the king; presiding over 
his evening parties, consisting of the Ger- 
mans who formed his familiar society, a 
few Knglish ladies, and fewer Englishmen. 

Madame Kilmansogg was passeff forty, 
and is described by lady Mary as “ both lux- 
urious and generous, devoted to her plea- 
sures, aud seemed to have taken lord Ko- 


vanced age and retired hdbits of the king, 
who generally tried to avoid the gaze ofhia 
subjects ; so tnat it* he went to the opera, it 
was in a sedan-chair, ?md f when lie got 
there, took refuge in the box of the mauls 
t»f honour, cie&ted behind one of his mis- 
tresses. In consequence the concubinage 
of this reign was not gmatly corruptive by- 
public obtrusion, ami appears to hav eg i\en 
little offence to the community. It. is pro- 
bable, ind^d, that only vogue rumours had 
reached the people of the situation of the 
unhappy queen Dorothea, of the fatal 
catastrophe by which it was preceded, 
and of the courtezans who followed the 
king from Hanover. The secret history of 
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ter, Lady Ilowe, by the king, decorously 
called h**r “ niece/* Mr. Secret aiy Graggs, 
the friend of Pope, wu: the leputed gallant 
of the countess. Ilis fa* her had been foot- 
man to lady Mary Mordaunt, and confi- 
dential agent of the duke of Marlborough 
in his amours and money affair h. Doth 
the Gragg* were speculators in South-sea 
stock, a* well as the duchess ol Ki nda) and 
her nieces, as will l>e seen by reference to tho 
Occurrences (ante p. 3fi'> ), Neither of the 
Craggy loug survived the disappointment 
and exposure of the South-sea affair. It is 
of young Graggs, who seems to have been 
both amiable and athletic, that lady Mary 
relates the ludicrous adventure ol being 


_ cry ajp is mostly^/eserved for the neat earned up stairs ‘"like a sack of wheat/’ 
generation ; and it is only in the Work* of and left breathless in the royal presence, 
lord Orford, and the Letters of ladv Mary The amorous liaisons of George I. we: 


Wort ley Montagu, and other posterior puW 
lieatious, that we find unrolled the scanda- 
lous chronicle of tjie court of St JamesS. 

George t was accompanied to England 
by three mintetyrif and as many favourite 
His M$m*ter* fW¥» Bothmar, who 


were 

very numerous ; besides those mentioned, 
lorn Orford states that he was about form- 
ing a new connexion with Miss Brett, when 
he w as carried off' by an apoplectic stroke. 

* Loni YVh&toeHflfc’s Letters of Lady Mary Wort* 

i«y Moaugu, b lie. 
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Not firifigwitK the queen, his court netur- 
of the prominent li- 
eetttioi|«^)^.df mBO#n and farmer reigns. It 
* irittf Udj| Dorchester (Or- 

1 ,the mistress of J aines 
||J ^.tat'^n^eninifto meet the duchess of 
* ‘' foflrtgmwP 1 USA My Orkney at the draw- 
ing-rQOm b^Geojge 1 M she exclaimed * e God ! 
tvho^onU have thought that we three 
have met nere ? M Dady Ork- 
' Uey jr&s ^hfeidvourite mistress of king Wil- 
liam/ attfi* Dean Swift says “ the wisest 
’* wproai*3#J ever knew.” 

' It was hardly possible that the occur- 
;> renct‘8 of this reign would be intelligible 
s . without a brief advertence to its secret his- 
tory- The mistresses of prince** have often 
more Hfluence on public measures than 
fheii%ives. Lord Halifax is described as 
seeking the treasurer's staff hy furuishiog 
rnadame Kilmansegg with 44 money and a 
^over,” — Paul Methuen, a young and hand- 
some lord of the treasury*. Such practices 
and the conduct of George I. require to be 
judged l>w a moral standard different from 
the present. The courts of the Continent 
were at this period places of gross de- 
bauchery and atrocious crimes. The treat- 
ment of queen Dorothea, and the tragical end 
of count Kdn. h murk, himself an assassin, 
tolerated in the electoral court, are occur- 
rences strangely repulsive to modern notions. 
All Europe would shudder at such a judi- ! 
cud sacrifice as that ascribed to Peter the 
Gioat. Christina of Sweden ordered the 
murder of her secretary in the palace of Fun- j 
tamebleau, without the French authorities i 
taking auy cognizance of the affair, though 
of public notoriety, or the ex-queen being ex- 
peded from France. In England Mich crimes 
could not. have been perpetrated with im- 
punity. Still, though fast- day s and thanks- 
giving days ws*.re much more in vogue than 
at present, movers were more openly in- 
decorous and licentious. Most men of let- 
ters either had kept mistresses, or lived on 
terms of intimacy with those of others. 
Pope and Martha Blount have always been 
Misjiected, and it is wedl known he wus au- 
dacious enough to make a declaration ” 
to lady Mary VYortley Montagu. Con- 
greve was understood to have been the gal- 
lant of Henrietta, duchess of Marlborough, 
who was vain of the connexion. Prior, 
who made himself generally agreeable, has 
been reproached with spending his nights 
with 44 a jioov little alehouse-keeper's wife.” 
Dean 8 wilt’s amours were disgusting, being 
both selfish and sensual. 

STATUTES IK THU? UKION- 

1 Geo. I., stat. 2, c. 5. For preventing 

* Lord WhuracHifc's Letters uf Lady Mary 
Worttey Montagu, t UG. 
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i tumults aud riotous assemblies, and the 
| more effectual punishing of rioters. 

C. 6. To restrain waggoners, carriers 
and others from drawing any carriage with 
more than four horses in leugth. 

C. 14. Militia act; and for obliging an 
annual account to be made of trophy money. 

C. lb- 9(» preventing fresh fish taken 
by foreigners from being ififported j for the 
preservation of the fry of fish ; for allowing 
the import of lobsters and turbots in foreign 
bottoms J and for the preservation of salmon 
in EnglaiM. 

C. 20. For discouraging disaffection in 
Scotland* 

C. 38. Septennial Jet ; for repealing 
the triennial provision of 6 and 7 W. and M. 
c. 2, s, 3, and enabling parliaments to nit 
seven years. 

C. 48. To encourage the planting of 
timber-trees, and prevent the burning of 
woods. 

C. 55. Obliging papists toregister their 
names and real estates. « 

C. 511. Disabling any person ftyrni being 
chosen a member or sitting in the house of 
commons who has a pension for any num- 
ber of years from the crown. 

6 Geo, 1„ c. 10. For better levying the 
tenths of the clergy. 

< '. 15. For better regulating the office of 
sheriff, and ascertaining their fees. 

t\ 21. Allowing the export of Irish 
linen to the plantations. 

\ Geo. 1., c. 11, For punishing bur- 
glary and robbery, and exporters of wool. 

(J. 1. Private Jet; enabling Gcoige 
Bubo, esq., (afterwards bud Melcomb, the 
author of the Diary,) to change his surname 
to Dodmgtou. 

5 Geo. I. ? c. 4. For strengthening the 
Protestant interest. 

( ’ 27. To priyeni the seducing of ar- 
tificers. 

6 Geo. I„ c. 5. For better securing the 
dependency of Ireland ou the Crown of 
England. 

7 Geo. I., c. 7. To encourage the wool- 
len and silk manufactures, and for more 
effectually employing the poor by prohibit- 
ing the use of all printed, painted, or 

i stained calicos m apparel, household stuff, 
or furniture. 

C. 12. For employing the manufactui- 
ers, and encouraging the consumption of 
raw silk and molmir yayi, by prohibiting 
ih#, wearing of buttons and button-holes 
made of cloth, serge, or other stuffs. 

8 Geo. I., e. 10. For taking off the duty 
on salt used in the curing of white herrings. 

9 Geo. 1., c. 7. For amending the laws 
relative to the settlement, employment and 
relief of the poor. 

0. 28. For abolishing the privileges of 
the Mint in Southwark. - 
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10 Geo* I*, c. 17, J<V>i preventing tlieft 
and raping on the northern borders of 

England. 

11 Goo, I.,c. 24. For regulating the 
manufacture of doth in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

C. 28. For regulating bu&Jiugs, and 
preventing mischief by fire in thlwtropolis. 

12 Geo. I,, c. 12. Regulating the sale 
of beer in the metropolis. 

13 Geo. I., c. 23. >> prerenting dis- 
putes respecting wages in the wi^oUan ma- 
nufacture, and limiting time of prosecutions 

wages are paid otherwise than in 

money. * 

C. 24. For preventing frauds in the dye- 
ing trade. 

TAXES; REVENUE, AND DEBT. 

Some financial events occurred in this reign 
deserving of notice. By the annual land- 
tax bill the elates of papists and nonjurors 
were taxed double. But not satisfied with 
imposing that burthen, thirparhament, in 
1722, laid the additional sum of 1 00,000/. 
upon their®real and personal property, and 
to prevent evasion, specific sums weie as- 
sessed upon each county and upon some of 
the cities of the kingdom. The tax not- 
withstanding produced only 96,000/. 

The prodigality of ministers in the ma- 
nagement of the civil-list revenue was such 
that a great debt accumulated. In order 
to procure some assistance for discharging 
it without imposing any new aid for that 
purpose, two companies, called the Royal 
Exchauge and London Assurance compa- 
nies, were established, each of which agreed 
to pay 300,000/., for the use of the king. 
This was subsequently reduced to 1 50,000/. 
each. 

The customs, excise, and stamps increas- 
ed, but not materially, during this tranquil 
period. «At the time of the king’s death, 
the public revenue produced, on a medium 


of four years, as follows : — 

£. 

Customs. . . 1,530 ,36] 

Excise . . . 1,9*27,354 

Stamps . . . 132,(165 

Duty on houses and window k 1 3 1 , 0 11 

Hackney coaches and chairs 9 , 3*23 

Hawkers and pedlars . 8,055 

6d. per pound on places and 
pensions u . 31,5*24 

First-fruits and tenths . 16.137 

Post-office * . 75,545 

Salt duty . . 185,505 

Small branches of the civil' 
list revenues * . 53 >92 

Taxes under the name of 
the general fund . 38,755 


Total appropriated revenue £4,162,0*27 


' ^Brought forward, * . 4 ,#62,627 

Land-tax at 4 a. . . 2,000,000 

Malt, 6</. per bushel^ / . 750,000 

Total . / . £6,912,627 

4 *' — - 

Exclusive of 150,000/. for deficiencies 
in the malt and land-tax in 172% 1 * • 

A financial operation was carried into effect 
in 1716, which reduced the interest of die 
public debt. All those taxes which had from 
time to time been granted for the pay- 
ment of various annuities were at once made 
perpetual, and directed to be paid into three 
reat funds. The interest of the public 
ebt was reduced from six per cent^p five. 
And whatever surpluses might remarUjiiftejr 
paying the reduced interest were ordered to 
be throwu into* a fourth fund, called the 
sinking fund, because it was designed to pay 
off 4 the principal and interest oi such debt*" 
as had been contracted prior to 1716, 

By this operation the interest was re- 
duced, while the capital of the dellk remain- 
ed at neaily the same amount as at the 
accession of George I. The follow mg is 
a statement of principal and interest on the 
31st of December, 1714 and 1727 ■ 

lUUNClPAI . INTEREST. 

1714 — £53,681 ,076 £2,811,901 

1 727 — £5 2 , 09*2 , 233 £2 , 363 , 5 04 

COMMENCE AND BHIFPINU. 

The foreign disputes of George I.'s reign 
were short and inexpensive, and little iu- 
teirupted the progress of commerce. Capi- 
tal appears to have Wen adequate to the 
wants of trade, as the mercantile iato of 
interest tell to three per cent., and govern- 
ment seldom borrowed at more than lour. 
Several impolitic re.' trail its on the export 
trade of the country were abolished. The 
free export of British-made linen was al- 
lowed in 1717; and four years after, an 
act was passed abolishing all custom duties 
on the exportation of any goods or mer- 
chandise of the produce or manufacture of 
Great Britain, except on alum, lead, tin, 
coals, and some other articles of less im- 
portance; while all sorts of drugs and 
foreign articles used in dyeing were admit- 
ted duty free. 

Of domestic manufactures those of iron, 
brass, and copper, were considered the third 
in extent, and said (Chalmers’ Estimate, 107) 
to employ 230,000 persons. The silk ma- 
nufacture, which had received a powerful 
impulse from the immigration of French 
protestants, continued to piosper. In 1719 
the first mill for throwing silk was erected 
at Derby, by Sir Thomas Loinbc, and three 
years after the annual value of this manu- 
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facturegwas raised to 700,000/. Loajlbe, 
who had become acquainted with hit* ma- 
chinery in Italy, received a parliamentary 
re vara of 14,000/. for the public service 
he had rendered by its introduction into 
this country. 

The year 1720 is memorable for the South 
Sea scheme, by which the nation was di- 
verted from the regular pursuits of indus- 
try to projects of every imaginable descrip- 
tion. As the rise, progress and termination 
of this national infatuation have been de-# 
tailed in the Occurrences, further notice of 
it is unnecessary* It was the first of those 
monetary crisiscs which subsequent events 
will show to be of almost periodical occur- 
rence, and though extremely disastrous in 
their consequences, never impose any last- 
ing check on speculative avidity. 

There was no material increase in mer- 
cantile shipping. Mr. Chalmers gives the 
Average tonnage of the vessels that cleared 
outwards in the three first and three las»t 
years of tins reign of George I. From 1713- 
15, the average amount ut tonnage of Eng- 
lish ships outwards was 421,431 ; of foreign 
26.573 : value of cargoes 7,6 96,575/. From 
3726-28, the average was 432,852 tons, 
English, and tons foreign: value of 

cargoes, 7,89 1,739/. 

MEN OP LETTERS. 

Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, an able poli- 
tical writer and Scots patriot, 1653-1716. 
Tracts and some of his speeches are pul>- 
lished, in one volume octavo, entitled “ The 
Political Works of Andrew Fletcher, esq.” 
He had been a pupil of bishop Burnet, 
and as a mode of providing for the vagrant 
poor of Scotland, recommended the adoption 
of a system of predial slaveiy ; a scheme 
which, probably, originated m his too classi- 
cal admiration f the freedom of the ancient 
republics. 

Hubert South, celebrated for his Ser- 
mons/’ 11 vols. 8vo., and lus controversy 
with l)r. Sherlock on the Trinity; 1633- 
1716. 

Simon Ockley/ an eminent Orientalist, 
1678-1720. ‘‘The History of the Sara- 
cens/' 2 vols. 8vo. ; “ Life of Ilai Khdn 
Yorkdan /’ “Introduetio ad Linguas Orien- 
tales.” 

Thomas Parnell, essayist and author of 
41 The Hermit,* 9 1679-1717. 

George Farquhar, a clever dramatic write:, 
16?#- 1707. “ The Beaux Stratagem/’ Ac. 

Matthew Prior, poe! - , and political writer, 
1664-1721. 

Joseph Addison, a popular, hut rather de- 
clining name in English literature, 1672- 
1 719. “ The Spectator / * 44 Cato ; Defence 
of the Christian Religion “The Free- 
holder “ Dialogues on Medals." 

, Nicholas Rowe# eminent dramatist and 


poet, 1073-1718. ^Tamerlane;? Ci Jane 
Shore /’ “ Lucan's Pbarealia” 

Sir John Vanbrugh, architect and suc- 
cessful dramatist, 1672-1726. “The Pro- 
voked W r ife /’ “The Confederacy.’ 9 

Dr. Gilbert Burnet, a celebrated English 
prelate adjhrriter, 1 643- 1715. “ History 
of the Reformation in England •” u History 
of his Own Times/’ first published by his 
son ; “ Life and Death of the Earl of Ro- 
chester” “ Exposition of the thirty-nine 
Articles.'** 

Sir Isaac Newton, the most, celebrated pf 
natural philosophers, 1642-1719. “ PW- 
losophi© NaturalisPrineipia/’lfiSd ; “Arith- 
metica Universalis/' 170 7. These were 
preceded by valuable papers in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, communicating the 
most important discoveries in optics, fiux- 
io ns, &c. A complete edition pf sir Isaac 
Newton’s works was published by Lh. 
Horsley. Lond. 1779, 5 vols. 4to. Sir I&aic 
left behind him an immense mass of unpub- 
lished irianusqgpta relative to chronology, 
church history, Ac., which after hia death 
were examined by a committee of the royal 
society ; but none were thought worth 
prmting except his “ Observations upon the 
prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse.” 

John Flamsteed, a celebrated practical, 
astronomer, to whose elaborate tables sir 
Isaac Newton was much indebted ; 1646- 
1719. “ On the true and apparent Diame- 

ters of all the Planets” 1673 ; *• Ephemeri- 
des,” 1674 ; “ Historia Code&tis Bntannica/’ 
a posthumous work, 3 vols. folio, 

STATE OP THE POOR. 

The distress occasioned by a succession of 
bad seasons, the decay of trade, and the im- 
poverishing wars of VV^lbam ill. and queen 
Anne, attracted attention to the destitute 
state of the poor. In 1697 the celebrated 
John Locke, in his capacity of ofie of the 
commissioners of the board of trade, drew 
up a report on the state of the poor, in which 
be expressed an opinion that one half of 
those who receive parish aid are able to get 
their livelihood. He recommended a strict- 
er enforcing of the vagrant laws, and the 
establishing of working schools for the em- 
ploying of those who are able but unwilling 
to labour. 

The year 1698 was signalised by the es- 
tablishment of Charity Schools for the in- 
struction of children who could not other- 
wise obtai n the benefits of education. They 
originated iu the benevolence of a few 
individuals in London, and speedily became 
great favourites with the community. Be- 
sides instructing children in reading, writ- 
ing, and ciphering, they also clothed them $ 
apprenticed the boys to trades, and prepared 
the girls lor domestic service. The trustee* 
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©f charity ic&oolfformed theiafclves into a 
voluntary a«ociatia%ia 1700, and formed 
jrutea for th«ir better regulation. 

. I* 1704 the celebrated Daniel Defoe 
published an address to parliament, entitled 
* f Giving alms no charity/’ in which he lays 
down, the following positions dThere is in 
Kpgland more labour tlom hands to per* 
firm it ; and, consequently, a want of peo- 
ple, .not of employment.. 2. No man of 
sound limbs and senses fan be poor, merely 
for want of work. 3. All workhouses, cor- 
porations, and charities for employing the 
pftbr, and setting them to work, ere public 
nuisances wJiich increase the poor. That 
there is abundance of employment, he proves 
by the difficulty of enlisting men for the 
army. He considers the improvidence of 
the poor a principal cause of their wretch- 
edness. “We are/' says lie. “the most 

£ diligent people in the world : there is 
tog more frequent than for an Knglish- 
to work till he has got his pocket full 
of money, and then go an# be idle or per- 
haps drunk till it is all gone.” Defoe's 
observations on the tendency of employ- 
ing the pd&r in ♦work ho uses, being to lessen 
employment out of them, appear unanswer- 
able, and have formed the staple of all the 
•argument* subsequently employed ou the j 
lame subject- It is, however, justly ob- 
served by Mr. Ruggles, that, although 
Defoe pretend# that he could propose a 
regulation of the poor which would put a 
■top to poverty, beggary, parish assess- 
ments, and the like ; he waves the perforin* 
ance of his promise, for this very* inadeq uate 
reason; because he will not ** presume to 
lead a body so august, so wise, and so ca- 
pable, as the honourable house of commons/' 
to whom his treatise ie addiessed. 

Only one statute of importance, affecting 
the poor, was passed in the reign of George 
I. To check the facility with which jus- 
tices half granted orders for parochial relief, 
the 9th Geo. I. c. 7 enacts, that no poison 
shall be relieved, till oath be nude before 


a justice, of reasonable cause, an%tiU the 
applicant has applied to a vestry* or two 
overseers, and been refused relief, and the 
justice has summoned the overseers to s^ow 
cause why such relief was not given. It 
also provides that the parish officers, with 
the consent of the major part of the parish- 
ioners, may purchase or hire any house in 
the parish, and contract with persons for 
the lodging, employing, and keeping of poor 
persons. Many parishes immediately avail- 
ed themselves of the power to farm out 
their pour, granted by the act. 

Immediately after the introduction of the 
wokkhousk systkm, such was the averritm 
of the poor to the confinement and em- 
ployment it subjected them to, that the 
number of claimants for parish aid was, in 
most places, reduct'd u half. Besides re- 
ducing the number of paupers, the work- 
houses appear at firxl to have maintained 
them at a much lower rate than they could 
| be supported by weekly pensions at their 
I own houses, lie fore the erection of a 
workhouse at Hampstead, in the year 1727, 
the poor received from Is. 6*4 to 3s. (id. each 
person, in out-pensions ; in the house they 
cost about two shillings a week each per- 
son. Of the usual expense of maintaining 
a pauper in the reign of George I. an es- 
timate may be formed from the following 
particulars : 

At II an slope, in Buckinghamshire, in 
1724, the average cost of the diet, lodging, 
and maintenance of each person in the 
workhouse was Is. 6<4 weekly. 

At Weatliam, in Essex, the average 
maintenance of each person for a year in 
the workhouse wan five pounds. 

The diet m Stroud W orkhouse cost h. 
a week each person. 

In st, George's Hanover- square, in 1730, 
154 poor were lodged ami dieted four weeks 
for 554 I#. 7d.. or nearly Is. DJ</. weekly 
lor each. 

In St. Giles’s, Bloomsbury, the diet of 
a pauper in 1727 cost If. 7 Jet a week. 


GEORGE II. A.D. 1727 TO 1760. 

The introduction to the reign of George. I. would in its chief features 
apply to hits successor. Both pdtices were foreigners by birth, language* 
habits, and sentiments. In their personal qualities, in honesty and tena- 
city of purple* in a love of justice and aversion to tyrannic violence, in 
parsimonious ness of disposition, in subserviency to factious ami venal 
ministers, in German predilection*, in busy meddling with and champion- 
ship of neighbouring states, there nre between them no points of contrast. 
It is only therefore the events and occurrences of this reign, not the charac- 
ter of thi prince, that call for specific delineation. Individually the king 
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fu a gpotnan, choleric and sturdy, illiterate Sad tasteless of narrow and 
inveterate prejudices, without any prominent excellence ^or defect in intel- 
lect or manners to remove him from the ordinary level of humanity ; and it 
is the adventitious circumstance of being the sovereign of three kingdoms 
that renders him an historical personage. 

In the comparatively tranquil period of half ife century the country gradu- 
ally recovered from the exhausting wars of king William and* queen Anne. 
Of the thirty-three years of the present reign only thirteen were yemrs of 
war, the remainder of peace and prosperity ; and the hostilities which twice 
interrupted the progress of the community neither seemed to originate in 
any imperative claim of national honour or advantage. 

The Jird war of George II. began with Spain in 1139; it continued 
with that power singly during four years, and then became a continental war 
of more general hostilities, and was concluded hy the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle hi 1748. This war was without adequate cause. Ostensibly the 
protection of British commerce, and the vindication of the national honour 
insulted by the guard a-costns of Spain, were the pretexts for hostilities. But 
these differences might have been amicably adjusted, had not the turbulent 
spirit of the people, satiated by the enjoyments of a long peace, been in- 
flamed hy the artifices of a parliamentary opposition, who saw in the ad- 
vent of war the downfal of the pacific administration of Sir Robert Walpole, 
Such was the clamour raised on the alleged outrages perpetrated by the 
Spaniards on our ships and seamen that the minister, contrary to his better 
judgment, w? ^ precipitated into hostilities ; arid as the war was hastily begun 
it was ingloriously concluded. Our Debt was considerably augmented, butj 
except crippling the navy of France, and supporting the succession of Maria 
Theresa to the imperial throne, no object was gained. Even the right of 
search, which was the chief, if not the only ground of the contest with Spain, 
was conceded to that kingdom, or at least not mentioned at the peace. 

It ought however to be recorded to the credit of the country that we 
adhered to the Pragmatic Sanction, and were the only European power that 
had the good faith to observe that famous German edict. Prussia unfairly 
attacked the young queen, and in utter disregard of their engagements with 
her father the emperor Charles VI., France, Spain, Sardinia and Bavaria, 
joined in the confederacy. It was an instructive instance of the inutility 
of those treaties of guarantee, in which so much diplomacy is often wasted 
to bind nations conti ary to their passions or their interests. 

The next was a colonial war. It began in 1755, about the respective bound- 
aries of France and England in America, and was protracted into the next 
reign. Though frivolous in origin, and disastrous in its early progress, it 
terminated triumphantly. Canada was conquered from the French and an- 
nexed to England ; their settlements in Africa and Asia destroyed ; and the 
foundation of a vast empire laid in the East by the courage of Clive, Watson, 
Pococke, Lawrence, Coote, and other able and enterprising British officers. It 
was only in this contest England discovered her strength, tender the pru- 
dent ministry of Walpole her resources during a lengthened peace had been 
steadily accumulating, and now that they were, directed by the energies of 
the first William Pitt her might was felt in every corner of the globe. Still 
she could not boast of continental victories, neither in this nor the former 
war. At Fontcnoy her honour was saved but the battle lost. The French, 
when again opposed to the duke of Cumberland twelve years after, did not 
repeat the error which saved the English monarch at Dettingen. By supe- 
rior generalship they compelled his Highness to conclude the ignominious 
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convention <*f Cloister Seven ; the disgrace of which Pitt tried to retrieve 
by a b?£a$k of faith in evading the terms of the capitulation. Our ally, 
the king of Prussia, after the most extraordinary vicissitudes of for- 
tune, was driven from his capital and all but annihilated at the close of the 
present reign. 

The relations of George II. with this prince were singular. In the for- 
mer war he if as dur enemy, the gallant queen of Hungary the popular idol, 
mid the great Frederick, persecuted with every term of opprobrium : in the 
latter the philosopher-king became our M magnanimous ally,” and every 
year the populace of London commemorated his birth-day by fire-works and 
illuminations. The contradictory objects of the two continental wars have ex- 
posed our foreign policy to Severe animadversion : in the first we sought 
the aggrandisement — in the second the abasement of the house of Austria; 
and these confiictive results were sought to be justified on the pretext of 
maintaining the balance of power in Europe. But by what mode the ad- 
vance of Prussia from insignificance into a primary state could preserve the 
exact European poise, on which England's salvation was represented to 
depend, remained an unsolved riddle. 

England being the umpire, or European constable, had formed an indis- 
pensable condition of foreign policy since the accession of king William. 
Contrary, however, to the legitimate function of our assumed office, our 
meddling was more frequently the cause of national quarrels being fomented 
or at least protracted, than of the general peace being maintained. Not- 
withstanding the enormous sacrifices our fuieign interventions had imposed 
on the nation, the system had never once been abandoned since the revolu- 
tion. In the present reign Wolfenbuttel, Hesse Gassed, and other petty states 
were keflt constantly in the pay of England, each stipulating to furnish a 
contingent of troops at our bidding. These subsidy- treaties were unceas- 
ingly denounced by the party in opposition ; they were the great theme of popu- 
lar vituperation ; but. no sooner did whig, torv, or hybrid attain power, than 
they followed the course of their predecessors. It was, in fact, the secret 
of royal favour. The indulgence of the king’s conceit about the Germanic 
balance was a principal means by which Walpole so long maintained his 
authority; and the Leicestcr-house coterie, though while out of place they 
reprobated WalpofeV policy, no sooner superseded him than they employed 
the same talisman; with this difference, that what was before chiefly the 
idol of* the king and his courtiers, was made, by the eloquence of Pitt, the 
idol of the nation. 

The rebellion of 1*745 forms an interesting episode in the military 
events of this reign. It w as a generous effort for the unworthy scion of an 
. unfortunate but unimprovable race. In 1741, soon after the breaking out 
of the Spanish war, the leading Jacobites held a meeting at Edinburgh, 
where they formed an association to restore the Stuarts*. It w as signed 
by seven persons, in imitation of the seven who signed the famous invita- 
tion to the pijnce of Orange in 1688- Among them were, James Drum- 
mond, called the duke of Perth, Garncron of Lochiel, sir James Campbell, 
and the faithless lord Lovat, who in the rising of 1715 had made himself 
conspicuous by his zealous services in behalf of the electoral dynasty. 
Without foreign aid, success in this desperate enterprise was hardly witbm 
rile limits of probability. It was more like a spirited irruption of ma- 
rauders, causing momentary terror, than an organised invasion for the over- 
throw of a powerful kingdom. The established government was unpV 
* Lord John Rtnsrift Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, ii. U2L 
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pular from its corruptions, and the reigning family from its German in- 
terests and repulsive demeanour ; but its sway was mild and constitutional ; 
and it is evident, from the numerous voluntary associations formed to resist 
the insurgents, that the people were too thoroughly Protestant and en- 
lightened to seek a remedy for existing grievances in the intolerance and 
despotism of a popish sovereign. * Thirty years had ^ flapped since the 
former attempt ; in the interval had arisen a new pretender and a new 
generation, bound by weaker tics and recollections : add to which. the feet 
that no large section (either lay or clerical), even of % the tories, were now 
hardy enough to maintain the exploded doctrine of indefeasible legitimacy, 
and there is enough to account for the general indifference with which this 
ill-concerted expedition was received. It will be seen from the list of exe- 
cutions and forfeitures in the Occurrences, that many Highland chiefs, who 
gallantly staked their lives and fortunes in the cause, were involved in its 
disastrous issue. 

Notwithstanding the ill success of 1*715 and 1745, the duke deOhoiseul, 
in 1770, projected another attempt to restore the exiled family*. But 
Charles Edward had then become enervated by his vices, and offered to the 
world a very humiliating spectacle of fallen greatness. He was indeed? as 
well as h’*< father, less worthy of respect than the contemporary Brunswick 
kings. Without absolutely wanting capacity or courage, both princes gave 
evidence of their paternity, “by constantly resisting the counsels of wfee 
men, ami voiding to those of pricstst.” 

The constitutional events of this reign w r ere not of prominent interest. 
Whig ascendancy continued, and public men were divided only by struggles 
for power, not the conflicting claims of prerogative and legislation, the 
boundaries of which had been settled. A longer residence in England had 
made George II. more familiar with our language and constitution than 
his predecessor ; still he was so much of a stranger as to be very dependent 
on the ministers assigned him by a parliamentary majority, and seems to 
have been generally indifferent to any question of government beyond the 
interest of his electoral dominions, which he pertinaciously stood up for, 
and successfully promoted, by the successive agency of his chief servants, 
Walpole, Pulteney, Pelham, Newcastle, Granville, aqd Bitfc, the future earl 
of Chathan 

Both the executive and popular branches of the constitution acquired 
strength. A standing army, in peace, of 16,000 or 17,000 men had now 
become an accredited portion of the public establishments. The Scotch 
rebellion, the prevalence of disaffection, and the absurd fear of a descent 
by the French in flat-bottomed boats afforded plausible reasons for the 
maintenance of this unconstitutional force. But some men of independent 
principles tried to supersede the regular army by a national militia, under 
the authority of the crown, but commanded by gentlemen of landed estate, 
and not liable to be marched out of its proper county except in war. This 
scheme was reluctantly adopted by the government in 17£W ; but the na- 
tion never reaped the anticipated fruit ; for, in lieu of the army being dis- 
banded, it was kept np in undiminished force, and the militia became m 
auxiliary to it, in place of a substitute. 

The increase of the revenue and of revenue laws summarily administered, 
augmented the influence of the crown. But the undisguised practice of 
parliamentary corruption, and the retention by the government in its pay 
* W rax all’s Memoirs of my Own Time, i. 300. 
f Hal. Const. Hist., iii. 340— 3rd adit. * 
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of a bodv, of hireling public writers, were still mSre dangerous to civil 
liberty,^|||i Robert Walpole has been exposed to the greatest obloquy for 
. these praSISles. No specific case of corruption was ever brought home to 
1 hi ny Still the coarse, mercenary spirit of the man, and his avowed senti- 
ments, are IJhtefeient to sanction the imputation, were it not directly esta- 
blished lavish expenditure of secret-service money during his ad- 

pinistrati|& |^6^the refusal of Scrope and Paxton, the one secretary, the 
other solkytof to the treasury, to answer questions put to them relative 
to sums that had passed through their hands. Both Mr. Hallam and lord 
John Russell seem to admit‘the corruption of this minister, but the latter 
doubts whether his government was more so than that of the half century 
which preceded or followed ft*. The direct bribery of parliament is sup- 
posed to have continued to the end of the American warf. 

The popular power was chiefly strengthened, first, by the passing of a 
Place Bill, which had the effect of reducing the enormous number of the 
dependents of the court in the house of commons. Next by the publication 
of the parliamentary debates. This began in the last reign, in Boyer’s 
Annual Register, and was continued monthly in this, in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, which commenced in 1731. Being in direct violation of a reso- 
lution of the commous jfessed in 1729, it was very stealthily ventured upon, 
and the initials and final letters of the speakers’ names only were printed. 
It was evidently considered a bold experiment, either to report the speeches 
or reflect on the conduct of public men ; for it is obseivable in the contem- 
porary History of England, by l)r. Smollett, that the names arc given with 
similar precautions, when he comments on the character or measures of the 
chief mem of the administration. 

LastljPlhe growth of commercial opulence augmented the influence of 
the middle orders. It docs not appear many commercial families had 
reached the peerage, but the mercantile interest formed a distinct phalanx 
in the house of commons, headed by sir John Bernard, an able financier 
and eminent merchant of London. By the qualification act of queen Anne 
the territorial aristocracy sought to preserve their parliamentary ascendancy, 
but the smaller boroughs having become a marketable commodity, rich ca- 
pitalists found an easy entrance to the legislature. This was first observed 
in the general elections of 1747 and 1754: but though bribery had been 
r prevalent since the revolution, Mr. Hallam thinks (Const. Hist., iii. 402,) 
neither corruption nor the sale of seats, like any other property, was openly 
practised till near the end of the reign of George II. 

A domestic event of deep interest is the rise of Methodism, which soon 
branched into two denominations of religionists, under their respective 
leaders, Wesley and Whitefielcl — regularly ordained priests of the established 
church — the first of them adopting the Arminian, the last the Calvinistic 
dogmas of theology, corresponding in this respect to the Jansenists and 
Molinists of France. Professiug still to adhere to the communion of' the 
church of England, of which they prided themselves of being the only ge- 
nuine members, they purposed to engraft, like St. Francis, Dominic, and 
Ignatius Loyola, on the parent establishment a stricter and more spiritual 
discipline ; and for which holy office of regeneration they believed them- 
selves specially appointed by the “ call of the Almighty. Zealous efforts) 
were made to promulgate the new doctrines among the American colouists ; 
and in 1739 the fervid eloquence of Whitefield began to attract public attend 

* Memoir* of the Affair* of Europe, ii. 472, 

f Hal, Coast. Hist., iii. 354. 
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tion in England, especially by his successful appeals in the open air*to the 
colliers of Kingswood, near Bristol. The practice of field-prej^i^g being 
found eminently popular and effective, it was adopted in MeoVfields, on 
Kenning£on common, and other places in the neighbourhood of London. v 
The Methodists rapidly increased, and some respectable bufy mistaken Zea- 
lots recommended that the government should interfere to |h^ae novel 
ebullitions of enthusiasm. Except, however, some multi- 

tude at Taunton and a few other towns, no effort wrs mrat coercion: . 
Toleration was the leading policy of the time, and it is a well-known and 
memorable declaration of George IT. that “dujing his reign there should 
be no persecution for conscience sake. 5 * The beneficent intention of the 
monarch being seconded by the wisdom of hii ministers, and the forbear- 
ance of the Anglican prelacy , the notions of the new sectaries were left, as 
all new notions should, to their own merits and the interpretation of the 
community. It w as an age uf inquiry — if Fanaticism was abroad, there 
was also an active spirit of intelligence and philosophy. Pope, Addison, 
Bolingbroke, Swift, and Halley in England; Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, 1)’ Alembert, Leibnitz, Euler, and the Bernouilhs km the continent, 
deservedly excited more interest than kings, or their satellites of noisy 
politicians and pestilent wurrioTS. % 4 

It was also, as will he apparent from the statistical details at the end of 
this reign, a period of slow but steady industrial improvement. ^Shipping 
increased; the ports and harbours of i he kingdom were ‘multiplied or 
repaired ; agriculture, commerce, and the manufacturing arts flourished. 
Under numerous enclosure acts the waste lands were reclaimed, new roads 
were opened and old ones improved, budges were erected, and numerous 
rivers widened and deepened for facilitating internal comnwnicg | |pn ; vast 
quantities of corn wore annually exported The balance of payments, in 
return for the excess of our exports in grain and other commodities, kept 
up the circulation almost without the aid of a paper currency. Commercial 
interest ran steadily at three per cent. Tin* prices of the public securities 
rose above pur, so that ministers were enabled to reduce the annuities by 
offering the usual alternative to the creditors of either, the payment of the 
principal or the acceptance of a lower rate of interest. The abundance of 
money caused many local improvements to be entered upon, especially in 
the capitals ' f London and Edinburgh. 

The condition of the great body of the people was good. Wheaton 1750 
was 32 s. a quarter ; mall 3*. a bushel. The wages of agricultural labourers 
were 6*. in winter and Is. in summer. In 1 740, according to Mr. Barton’s 
tables, the wages of carpenters, bricklayers, masons, plumbers, and other 
domestic artificers wen* 10*. weekly. Artificers* wages fell a trifle, and 
wheat rose to 41*. per quarter, m 1700. 

Notwithstanding the*e favourable circumstances, the descriptions of 
Smollett, Fielding, and other contemporary writers seem to imply a great, 
increase of crime and immorality in this and the preceding reign. Assas- 
sinations, robberies, assaults, and incendiary fires were tmuslndiy prevalent' 
and the people generally degraded by habits of intemperance, not, and de- 
bauchery. As the half century that had elapsed from the death of queen 
Anne was unprecedented!} pacific and prosperous, the causes of such anoma- 
lous results of great national advantages deservedly claim the investigation 
of the moralist and legislator. 
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EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 

w 

June J4* A messenger arrives at first some change appeared in contempia- 
Chdfeea to inform sir Robert Walpole of lion, and the king appeared disposed to 
thp dealt), of George I. ; upon which sir place his confidence in sir Spencer Comp- 
Robert r&paireifto their majesties at Rich- ton (afterwards earl of W ilmington), speaker 
*pond, and from tfilnce attended them to of the house of commons ; but he declined 
Xeioester-bbuae, where some of the privy- the responsibility of conducting the go- 
conncil had* assembled. The same evening vernment, and sir Robert Walpole being 
tfie king addressed the priv y -council, and steadily supported hy queen Caroline, he 
feek the oath of security to the churcli of was continued at the head of the a drain is- 
Scotland. tration. Lord Townsheml continued to di- 

George II. was in the forty-fouAh year of rect the foreign affairs of the country, hia 
his age. He married September 2, 1705, colleague, the duke of Newcastle, not being 
the princess Wilhelmina Charlotte Caro- eminent for official ability. Mr. Pelham, 
line, daughter to John Frederick, marquis the duke's brother, and secretary-at-war, 
of Brandenburgh Anspach,by whom lie had was more esteemed for integrity of purpose 
two sons, Frederick Louis prince of Wales, than admired for talent. Lord Chester- 
born at Hanover, January 31, 1707, and field, the ambassador at the Hague, and 
William Augustus, born at London, April soon afterwards lord-steward, began to at- 
15, 1721. she had likewise borne lour tract notice by his various accomplishments, 
princesses: namely, Anne, Amelia, Caro- John duke of Argyle, commander-in-chief 
line, Mary, and was afterwards delivered J of the torces in Scotland, presented on 
of Louisa, married in the sequel to the j uncommon union of civil and mibtary 
king of Denmark. The king had lived , abilities. So dul lord Caifferet, the viceroy 
upon indifferent terms with George I. He ot Ireland. At the head of the tories was 
is described (Wharncliffe’s Montagu Let- sir William Wyndhain, a man of great 
ters, i. 117) as a prince of fieiy temper, energy and eloquence. Shippcn, who had 
with little discretion; but he was much earned the prefix ot honest,’’ was calm, 
governed by the queen, who with good J shrewd, saicastic, and clever in finance, 
temper tokpted his marital infidelities. Mr. William Pulteney (afterwards earl of 

15. G^rge 11. proclaimed king. Bath) possessed great natural talents, 

16. Orders issued for a general mourning, highly cultivated. He and his cousin 
22. Gerald de Courcy, lord Kinsalc, in* Daniel, both of whom formerly held office 

Ireland, was presented to the king, and with Walpole, were considered the heads of 
had the liberty to assert the ancient right the followers of the late earl of Sunderland, 
of his family, of being covered in his ma- It was with this section of whigs that Wal- 
jesty’s presence. pole proposed to form an union to crush 

27. Parliament met, when the king ex- their lory opponents under the stigma of 
pressed his determination to adhere to the Jacobites. Some of lord Sunderland’s 
policy of his predecessor., friends, however, inheriting their leader's 

State ok Paktiks. — At the king’s ac- hatred, refused to coalesce with him; others 
cession the nation had some reason to wish saw with envy the monopoly of power m 
for ait alteration of measures. Hardly any the hands of a private gentleman. In the 
progress had been made in the reduction of course of opposition these malcontent whigs 
the public debt. The kingdom was in- joined the tories. The mass of opposition, 
volved iu a labyrinth of treaties and con- too, which at the commencement of this 
ventions, hy which it stood engaged, in pe- reign began to be organised against Wal- 
cuniary subsidies, to many powers upon pole’s ministry, was further augmented by 
the Continent, with whom its real interests a small body of independent members, of 
could never be connected. Dangerous en- whom the distinguished merchant sir John 
croachment8 had been made in the consti- Bernard, the member for London, waa the 
tution by the repeal of the triennial act ; leiuler. 

hy frequent suspicions of the habeas cor- July 3. Resolved that a civil-list of 
pus act; by repealing clauses in the act of [800,000/. be granted the king; being an 
settlement ; by votes of credit ; by habitu- increase of 100,000/. over the allowance of 
ating the people to a standing army ; and his predecessor, in consideration of his rna- 
above all, by establishing a system of par- jestyV large family, 
liamentary corruption, which ministers car- 7. Resolved that a provision be made for 
ried on by the misapplication of the civil- the queen, iu case she shall survive his ma- 
list, crown-lands, secret-service money, and jesty, of 100,000/. per annum, during her 
i he multiplication of places and pensions, At life- 
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17. Parliament prorogued, his majesty- 
first thanking the commons for their liberal 
grants, and expressing his happiness to see 
the nation 4h a prosperous condition, hold- 
ing the balance of Europe, defending their 
just possessions, and vindicating the ho- 
nour of the crown of Great Britain. 

29. John Byng, viscount Torrington, 
placed at the head of the admiralty, in the 
room of lord Berkeley. 

Aug . 7. Orders given by the Spaniards 
for making reprisals on the English in 
America. 

Parliament dissolved. 

23. Admiral Hosier died on board his 
ship in America. 

25. Lieutenant-general Wade made 
commander-in-chief ot his majesty’s forces 
in Great Britain. 

Sept . 4. The body of George I. interred 
in the night at Hanover. 

27. Augustus Schutz, esq. appointed 
keeper of his majesty’s privy purse. 

Oct . 11. The coronation of George II. 
and queen Caroline solemnized at Wcst- 
n nster. 

16, The tinkers of Cornwall, provoked 
by a scarcity of corn, plundered the gra- 
naries. 

1728. Jan. 23. The new parliament met, 
and chose Arthur Onslow speaker. The 
elections had gone greatly in favour of mi- 
nisters, and peace being established both at 
home and abroad, the session was void of 
interest. Grants of subsidies to the stales 
of Germany gave, rise to some debates, es- 
pecially one to the petty duke of Wolfen- 
buttel, who gravely guaranteed to his Bri- 
tannic majesty the possession of his three 
kingdoms, with 5000 men, on condition of 
an annual subsidy of 25,000/. lor four 
years 1 . The absurdity of the treaty with 
this mighty potentate was such, that lord- 
chancellor K’.'.g refused to affix the great 
seal to it, till ratified by parliament, and 
the money actually voted. 

9. An address for a particular account 
of the sum of 250,000/. granted to the 
crown, having been presented to his ma- 
jesty, sir Paul Methuen reported the king’s 
answer, to the effect that the said sum had 
been expended in strengthening alliances, 
and fulfilling engagements of the utmost 
importance to these kingdoms, aiul which 
required the greatest secrecy ; and therefore 
a particular account could not be given 
without prejudice to the public service. 

Mar. 1, A proclamation, promising a 
reward of 100/. for apprehending a street- 
robber within London or Westminster, and 
five miles thereof, above all other rewards j 
and promising a pardon to all persons who 
are accomplices, provided they shall not 
nave given a wound. 

Apr. 23. The king set out for Newmarket, 


, accompanied by sir Robert Walpole and a 
numerous retinue of nobtaoji||L$faxt day 
he dined in the hall of ' VKy-college, 
Cambridge, and made tke^universjtv a 
present of 2000/., to defray the expensed of 
the entertainment. 

The preliminaries being adjusted be- 
tween the courts of Great Bxtain and Spain, 
the Biege of Gibraltar was raised, the Bntisff 
fleets recalled, and his majesty’s plenipo- 
tentiaries, Stephqp. Poyntz, esq. and Wil- 
liam Stanhope, esq., set out for the con- 
gress, which was agreed to be held at Sis- 
sons in prance, in order finally to adjust 
all matters in dispute between the contend- 
ing parties, by the mediation of France. 

•About this time died Dr, John Wood- 
ward, who erected a professorship for na- 
tural philosophy in the university of Cam- 
bridge, and left a handsome annual re- 
venue for the endowment of it. He also 
left the university the offer of*his collection 
of fossils and other natural curiosities, 
which they purchased for 2000/., and Con- 
stituted the Rev. Mr, Mason, of Trinity, 
the first professor. 

May 8. Vice-admiral Hepsoit, who com- 
! monded the fleet on the coast of Spanish 
1 A'merica, met with the fate of his predeces- 
sor admiral Hosier. He died on board his 
ship, in that unwholesome climate, which 
carried off’ not only the two admirals, but 
double the ships’ crews ; the ships were so 
eaten up with the worms, that it was with 
difficulty they returned to Europe, where 
most of them were rebuilt, or broken up. 

13. Singular Suiciue. — C ounsellor 
Hagen, formerly secretary to the famous 
baron Gortz, and since bailiff of Diepholt, 
shot himself through the head, having first 
written the following letter to the king of 
Great Britain : — 

• ♦ 

i( Sire,— Before I approach the throne of 
the most high God, it is incumbent upon 
me to beg your majesty to excuse roe for 
quitting your service, and dying in one of 
your castles ; fate would have it so. Be 
phased, sire, to forgive me what is amiss, 
and have compassion for me : for I am in- 
wardly persuaded and assured that God 
will have mercy upon me where I am going. 
God send you a happy reign. [This was 
written ad hour before his design was put 
in execution.] 

(Signed) i( Sarnujf Fred. Hagen. 

M P. S. Sire, — My accounts of your money 
are very just and exact.” 

A paper of the following tenour also was 
left on his table : — 

“ I am quite weary of eating and drink- 
ing, weary of shamming my creditors, weary 
of being burthensome io my friends, weary 
of being vexatious to my enemies, and, 
lastly, tired with myself ; and therefore I 
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leave the raid with all the alacrity 
imagmahMfeHe was buried in a new suit 
of oiotluw'flHA not worn' till that day. 

27*. Chartes Jbeopold, duke of Mecklen- 
burg, was deposed by the emperor, and his 
younger brother, duke Christian Lewis, w as 
appointed administrator of the duchy, with 
an allowance of 35,000 dollars per annum. 
dThis deposition was protested against by 
tome of the German states, and by the 
kings of England and France, as contrary 
to the constitutions of tne empires. 

Parliament prorogued after the royal 
assent had been given to some local and 
Other acts. * 

June 1. The congress of Soissons meet, 
and the plenipotentiaries being all seated 
in elbow chairs at a round table, count 
Sintzendorf, the imperial ambassador, made 
a speech to the assembly; after him, car- 
dinal Fleury another ; and then the several 
ministers produced their full powers. 

14. Treaty of Nipchoo ratified between 

Russia and China, by which the boundaries 
of the two empires are setued ; a Russian 
resident at Pekin allowed, and 200 mer- 
chants allowed to trade to China once in 
three years. * i 

Sir William Wolsely, of Staffordshire, was 
drowned in his own coach, being overturned 
by a rapid stream of water, occasioned by 
a thunder-shower, which bioke down a 
mill-dam just above the road. The foot- 
man and horses were drowned, but the 
coachman saved himself by catching hold 
of an apple-tree. 

Au(j. 3. Ernest Augustus, prince of 
Brunswick, duke of York, and bishop of 
Qsuaburg, uncle to bis Britannic majesty, 
died. He was succeeded in the bishopric 
by the elector of Cologne, agreeably to the 
pactum by which Osiiaburg is alternately 
possessed by a pritlce «of the house of 
Brunswick and that elector. 

15. Tfhe queen of Sardinia died. She 
was daughter to the princess Henrietta, 
wife of the duke of Orleans, and a daughter 
of Charles I. 

The grand-jury of Middlesex presented 
Mist’s journal, of the 24th instant, as an* 
infamous libel, reflecting on his majesty. 

A very rich lead mine discovered near 
Inverlochy, in North Britain. 

Sept. 5. A royal pardon granted to thu 
late earl of Mar 

28. A patenttgranted to Henry' Brown, 
esq. for the new invention of making can- 
nons, both in iron and brass, much shorter 
and lighter, and which, with less powder, 
will carry farther than those of equal bure 
now m u«e. 

The assembly of Massachusetts colony in 
New England, having voted the sum of 
14094 to be paid to Mr. Burnet, their go- j 
vemor, for the current year, and 3004 to 


defray the charge* of hie journey from New 
York to Boston, he refused to receive the 
same, as contrary to hie majesty’s instruc- 
tions, and insisted on a sett fed$lal ary ; for 
otherwise, he observed, the governor must 
be always dependent on the assembly ; and 
appealed to themselves, if the allowance for 
the governor had not been sometimes kept 
back till other bills had been consent* 
ed to. 

The Spaniards continued to make prises 
of the English ships in America, notwith- 
standing their signing the preliminaries for 
a suspension of hostilities, and agreeing to 
treat of a general peace at Soissons. 

Dr. Berkeley, dean of Derry, set sail for the 
Bermudas with lus family, and several rich 
relations and friends, with stores aud goods, 
in order to settle there, and erect a college 
for the education of the natives of America ; 
but met w ith so many difficulties, that he 
returned to Ireland again, where he was 
advanced lo a bishopric. 

Oct . 11, The duke de Ripperda made his 
escape from Spain, and arrived m London. 

20. Advice that two-thirds of the city of 
Copenhagen were burnt down by a fire 
which began on the 20th instant, and lasted 
three days. 

The streets of London and Westminster 
being very much infested by robbers, orders 
were sent to the magistrates to endeavour 
to apprehend such felons, and to suppress 
the night- houses where they were liaiUmr- 
ed ; and a reward of 404 was promised fin 
apprehending any felon relumed from 
transportation, these being the most despe- 
rate and barbarous of the street-robbers. 
They are also required to suppress gaming- 
houses and gin-shops, where idle and 
pilfering people resort. 

A ov. 1. An order of council, declaring 
that upon any public mourn mg, no person 
should be required to put their coaches, 
chairs, or servants m mourning. 

Dec . 4. Prince Frederick arrived at St; 
James's from Hanover. 

lb. The plenipotentiaries being removed 
from Soissons to follow cardinal Fleury 
and the court of France, the negotiations 
were continued at Fontainebleau. 

1729, Jan* 21. Parliament opened by 
the king, who complains of the dilatory 
proceedings of the congress at Soissons. 
The prince of Wales was introduced into 
the house of peers, and took the oaths aud 
his seat, 

Feb. 12. The grand jury, in their pre- 
sentment to the court ol King V bench, 
complain of the pernicious increase of gin- 
snops, which harbour the vilest and mean- 
est of the people ; of the increase of street- 
beggars and atrocious crimes ; they also 
presented “ the fashionable and wicked 
diversion called masquerade,” especially 
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that earned on at the Xing’s-theatre, Hay- 
market 

18. Stats op the Prisons. — James 
Oglethofpdf e«q., a member of the commons; 
hating a friend in the Fleet-prison; named 
Castel, an ingenious architect,, whom he 
used to visit there ; and being informed 
that the hardships Castel suffered in that 
prison had been the occasion of his death, 
he moved that a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the state of the gaols of this 
kingdom. A committee being appointed 
accordingly, of which Mr. Oglethorpe was 
chairman* they visited the Fleet-prison on 
the 27th of February, and examined seve- 
ral of the prisoners ; among the rest, air 
William Rich, whom they found loaded 
with heavy irons by the warden, Mr. Bam- 
bndge; whereupon they ordered his irons 
to be struck off: but the committee had 
no sooner withdrawn, than Bam bridge or- 
dered sir William to be put in irons again, 
in which condition they found sir Wiliiarn 
the next day. Upon this the house resolved, 
that Thoir&s Bam bridge, esq., warden of 
the Fleet, be taken into custody of the ser- 
jeant at arms. ' 

26. PUBLICATION OF THK DEBATES. — It 
is unanimously lesolved in the commons. 
<l That it is an indignity to, and a breach of 
the privilege of, the house, for any person 
to presume to give, in written or printed 
newspapers, any account or minutes of the 
debates or other proceedings of tiie house 
or of any committee thereof ; and that, 
upon the discovery of the author, &c., this 
house will proceed against the offenders 
with the utmost severity,” Mr. Hallam ob- 
serves, (Const. Hist. hi. 399,) that there 
are former resolutions to the same effect. 

Mar. 5. A salary of 25004 per annum 
settled on lord Londonderry, governor of 
the Leeward islands, and a present of 60004 
made him. 

14. The commons resolved, that from 
the peace of Utrecht the British trade and 
navigation have been greatly interrupted by 
the continual depredations of the Spaniards, 
who have seised very valuable effects, and 
have unjustly made prize of great numbers 
of British ships in the American seas, to 
the great loss of the subjects of this king- 
dom, and in manifest violation of the trea- 
ties subsisting between the two crowns ; 
and they presented an address to his ma- 
jesty, that he would use his utmost endea- 
vours to prevent such depredations, and 
procure a reasonable satis tact ion for the 
losses sustained ; and secure his subjects 
the free exercise of commerce and naviga- 
tion to and from the British plantations in 
America. 

18. A debate in the lords on a letter 
written by George I. in J 721, iu which he 
promised to procure the consent of parlia- 


ment to the restitution Of Gibraltar to the 
king of Spain. ; J>k 

20. Mr. Oglethorpe, committee 

to inquire into the state of prisons, reported 
the resolutions of the committee ; the sub- 
stance of which was, that Thomas Bam- 
bridge, the warden of the Fleet, had con- 
nived at the escape of ri$h debtors, and 
been guilty of cruelty and extortion to 
others. A bill was subsequently brought 
in, to disqualify % him from holding the 
wardenship, and the attorney-general di- 
rected to prosecute some of his accompli^ls. 
It afterwards, however, appeared that some 
of the members of the inquest were actuated 
by other motives than those they professed ; 
and the committee was suff ered to siuk into 
oblivion. 

25. Both houses addressed his majesty, 
that ho would, for securing the trade of 
this kingdom, take effectual care in the 
present treaty to preserve h\j* undoubted 
right to Gibraltar and the island of Mi- 
norca. ^ * 

April 1. Trie jubilee began at Rome. 

3. The duke of Whartou (said to have 
been in the enemy’s army ^efor*> Gibraltar ) 
was proclaimed a traitor. 

I *23. Civil List Arrears. — It being 
represented in ttie commons, that the civil 
list revenues fell short of producing the an- 
imal sum of 800,0004, it was moved, that 
the sum of 1 15,0004 he granted to his ma- 
jesty, upon account of arrears to be replaced 
out of such arrears of the said revenues as 
should be standing out at his majesty’s de- 
mise. This was a surprise to a great many 
members, because in the termer session the 
several duties and revenues granted for the 
support of his majesty’s household appeared 
by the accounts then laid before the house 
! to produce more than the annual sum of 
8(10,0004 for which tfiey were given ; how- 
ever, it was carried in the affirmative, by 
241 voices against 115, » 

May 10. In the lords a strong protest 
is signed against the grant of 1 1 5,0004 to 
supply the deficiency of the civil list. 

13. Sir Paul Methuen resigned his post 
of treasmer of his majesty's household. 

15. A commission passed the great seal, 
constituting queen Caroline guardian and 
lieutenant of the kingdom, during his ma- 
jesty’s absence. 

1 7. His majesty set out for Hanover, from 
St. James’s, und landed ill Holland on the 
20th instant. 

June 2. The fellows of Trinity-col tege, 
Cambridge, exhibited articles of compluiut 
against Dr, Bentley, before the bishop of 
Ely, the visitor, relating to • his conduct as 
master of the said college ; and the articles 
being above threescore ui number, were al- 
lowed to be made good against the doctor, 
at the hearing on the 7th instant. Where- 
'S 
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upon the doctor applied to the court of 
King’a-bem^.for a prohibition. 

7. Cask ©ip&raHmGE. — Mr. Bambridge, 
late warden of the Fleet) was brought by 
Habeas Carpus froaMNewgate to the King’s- 
bench bar, where the matters he was 
charged With were read ; 1. A commitment 
of the house of (jommons for the many bar- 
barities in the execution of his office. 2. 
An indictment for the murder of Mr. Castel. 
3, A charge of felony for stealing goods of 
the value of 2 71, the property of Elizabeth 
. Sjfeirkes. His counsel moved that he might 
be admitted to bail, the first, commitment 
being expired with the session df parlia- 
ment; and he had been acquitted of the 
second charge on a fair trial ; and on the 
third there was no indictment found. But 
the court refused to bad him, because one 
of the king’s witnesses was absent at the 
last sessions of the Old Bailey ; and the 
court ordered^ Ins detainer till next session. 

The elector of Hanover, and the duke of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel, refuse to with- 
draw their forces out of Mecklenburg, or 
part with the chest of the revenues thereof, 
until an entire satisfaction be given them 
for the arrears "of the charges they have 
incurred, in putting the sentence of the Au- 
Jic council in execution against the duke of 
Mecklenburg. 

A misunderstanding happened between 
the courts of Great Britain anti Prussia, 
on account of the Prussians forcing some 
Hanoverians to enlist into their service, and 
the Hanoverians seizing some Prussian 
officers and soldiers by way of reprisal. 

Aug . 24. William Rowland, a poor cler- 
gyman, who was convicted of writing a libel, 
reflecting on Thomas Raylton, and Na- 
thaniel Blackerby, esqrs., for dismissing 
some who were brought before them for so- 
domy, stood in the pillory «t the Royal Ex- 
change, in his cauoiiic.il habit for an hour ; 

* during wbicll time he preached to the peo- 
ple, and complained of the injustice of his 
sentence, particularly of the recorder his 
judge ; whereupon the people, and amongst 
them several women, made a collection for 
him. 

Sept. 1. Death of Sir Ricuakd Stkej.e. 
—This was one of the most celebrated of the 
literati of the two last reigns. He died of 
paralysis in his fifty-eighth year, after a 
fife of considerable variety, having been 
successively in tht army, member of parlia- 
ment, manager of a theatre, political, dra- 
matic, and essay writer. It is in the last 
character he is most distinguished ; “ The 
Tattar,'* which Sir Richard commenced, 
being the precursor of “ The Spectator*’ 
and other periodical essayists. “ The Tat- 
ler” was crude in its plan, containing a 
portion of the information of a common 

# newspaper, hot in humour, liveliness and 

a 


urbanity, was hardly exceeded by any of 
its imitators. Sir Richard twice married 
ladies of good property, but his imprudence 
always kept him embarrassed, stud reduced 
him to shifts unworthy of his character and 
opposed to his principles. He died in Wales 
at a seat of his second wife, who had an 
income of 600/. or 700/. a year. 

12. His majesty arrived at Kensington 
from Hanover. 

27. A fire happened at Constantinople, 
which burnt down twelve thousand houses, 
aud seven thousand people perished in the 
flames. 

28. A defensive treaty concluded on the 
9th of November, n. s., at Seville, between 
the crowns of Great. Britain, France and 
Spain. To this treaty Holland acceded 
N ovember 2 1 st. The question between this 
country aud Spain as to naval captures, 
was left to future adjudication by commis- 
sioners. 

AVi’. 7. Thomas Belton, merchant and 
ironmonger, having left great sums for cha- 
ritable uses, the company of ironmongers 
obtained a royal licence to purchase lands 
of the value of 1000/. per annum, to be 
disposed of according to the last will of the 
said Thomas Betton. 

28. Mr. Woolston received sentence on 
four .informations preferred against him for 
blasphemy. Ac. On the first three he was 
to pay a fine of 25/. each, and the fourth he 
was fined 25/., to suffer one years impri- 
sonment, to give security for his good be- 
haviour during life, himself in 2000/. and 
his sureties in 1000/. each. Woolston was 
a person of eccentric opinions and is cele- 
brated for his allegorical interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Though Morgan, Collins, 
Tindal and other deisticat writers, were very 
busy during this reign, Woolston was the 
only one persecuted. On his trial, chief 
justice Raymond first declared Christianity 
to be a part of the law of England, and that a 
scurrilous mockery of its doctrines is a mis- 
demeanor punishable at the common law. 

The Algerines commence hostilities 
against the Dutch, taking four of their 
merchant ships.. 

30. Prince Dolghoruky, prime minister 
to the young czar, Peter II., prevailed on 
him to espouse his daughter, Catharine 
Alexewina. 

Pubi.ic Car. amities. — This month was 
remarkable for four great calamities, thrqp 
of which affected almost every country in 
Europe. 1. The perpetual stormy wea- 
ther, by which abundance of shipping, as 
well as men’s lives, were lost. 2. A sickly 
season, people being taken with colds, and 
afterwards fevers, which carried them oft’ 
in a week’s time. In London only there 
died near a thousand a week : and the rest 
of the great towns in Europe were equally 
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unhealthy, and country places not much 

less. 3. There were continual rains, which 

caused such inundations as destroyed abun- 
dance of men and cattle. 4. The fourth 
affected only the cities of London and West- 
minster, and the neighbourhood of those 
cities, which proceeded from the number of 
footpads and street-robbers, insomuch that 
there was no stirring out after it was dark 
for fear of inischitf these villains knocked 
people down, ana Wounded them before 
they demanded their money ; but the offer- 
ing a reward of 1 00/. for apprehending any 
oue of these offenders, in some measure 
put a stop to their outrages. The bills of 
mortality amounted to near thirty thousand 
in London this year, which was an increase 
of about 2000 on the average mortality. 

1730, Jan, 1. On new-year’s day iu the 
evening, there was so thick a fog about Lon- 
don that chairmen mistook their way, and 
fell into the canal in the park with their 
fare ; several people fell into Fleet-ditch ; 
the boats lost their way on the Thames, 
and some were ran down. 

3. Count Bonneval, who deserted the 
French service and afterwards the em- 
peror’s, went over to the Turks, and turn- 
ed Mahometan, began about this time 
to discipline 4 he Turkish troops after the 
Christian model, and taught them fortifica- 
tion ; for which service he was made a 
bashaw. 

13. Parliament having assembled, the 
king congratulated them on the establish- 
ment of the peace of Europe by the treaty 
of Seville, and the prospect of a reduction 
in the sea and land forces ; lamenting at 
tlie same time the distresses of the poor arti- 
ficers and manufacturers. 

19. The czar, Peter II., died of the 
small-pox, in the fifteenth year of his age. 
and the third year of his reign ; he was suc- 
ceeded by ibe princess Anne, duchess of 
Courland, and daughter of John Alexowitz, 
elder brother of the czar Peter the great. 

Feh, 10. Pope Benedict X11L died. 

Col. Chaitres was this mouth tried for a 
rape on his servant-maid, for which he was 
convicted, and condemned to die, and all 
his goods and chattels forfeited; but he 
afterwards obtained a pardon on paying a 
large sum to the girl, and applying some 
other parts of that vast estate he had ac- 
quired by gaming, in making friends at 
court. He was upwards of sixty years of 
hge, and many thought that though he de- 
served to be hanged for a thousand other 
crimes, he was guiltless of that of which 
he was convicted. 

iWorc h m A motion in the lords to address 
his majesty, that a list of all pensions, pay- 
able by the crown, might be laid before the 
house ; it was resolved in the negative. The 
bill for excluding pensioners from the com- 


mons having passed that house, was also 
thrown out by the lords. 

An order of council that masters of ships 
should pay no more than 25*. foe a new 
Mediterranean pass, aqj^lfff. for a renewed 
pass. 

24. Foreign Loans. — Royal assent 
given to an act to prohibit any of the king’s 
subjects to lend money any foreign 
prince or state without his majesty’s license. 
This act was made to prevent any person’s 
lending money to the emperor ; to the pass- 
ing whereof several objections were made 
in the commons, as that it would be a re- 
straint -,tpon commerce: that by denying 
this liberty, and restraining all foreign 
loans, we made Holland the market of Eu- 
rope, for money to the nations on the con- 
tinent ; the Dutch would not refuse to fur- 
nish the emperor whenever he asked it, 
and it was imprudent to deny the subjects 
of Britain the advantage that might be 
made of such a loan. * 

2G. The landgrave of Hesse-Caswol, 
father of the %ing of Sweden, died ; hnd 
his Swedish majesty was declared succes- 
sor to all his dominions. 

The retail tradesmen applidfi to parlia- 
ment for a law to suppress hawkers and 
pedlars, who ruined their trade, and de- 
frauded the couutrv people of their money ; 
but they could obtain no relief. 

30. A fire broke out so suddenly at the 
end of Fetter-lane in Fleet-street, that 
above thirty people lost their lives in it, 
though not above three houses were burnt. 

Gaol Fever. — The lord chief baron Pen- 
gelly, and several of bis officers and ser- 
vants, dying at Blandford in Dorsetshire 
on the western circuit during the lent as- 
sizes ; as also John Piggot, esq., high 
sheriff of Somersetshire ; it was supposed 
to proceed from $ie stench of some prison- 
ers brought to their trials, there having 
been such instances formerly ; particularly 
at Oxford, where the judge, hijfh sheriff, 
graud-jurymen, and some hundreds, lost 
their lives at that assizes, by the infection 
they took wheu the prisoners were brought 
to their trials. 

The Corsicans take arms against the 
republic of Genoa. 

April 21. A proclamation prohibiting all 
persons lending money to any foreign 
prince or state without his majesty’s licence. 

The lord mayor, aldeijnen ana common- 
council, petitioned his majesty to suppress 
the play-house in GoodmaaVfields ; with 
which his majesty concurring, they ceased 
acting there for some time. 

15. Parliament prorogued. 

East India Company. — The charter of 
the company was this session renewed and 
their privileges extended to Lady-day, 1739. 
They agreed to accept an interest of four 
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instead of five per cent, on a loan to go- 
vernment of 3,200,000/., and paid a pre- 
mium of 200,000/. They were restricted 
from holding lands and tenements in Bri- 
tain alftve the value of 10,000/. 

Jwne. Three Algerine rovers, from forty 
to fifty guns, appeared in the channel this 
month and tool£ several Butch ships. 

Bhilip, ekrl of Chesterfield, appointed 
lord- steward of the household, in the room 
of the duke of Dorset. 

Reti rement of ToVn s HENp. — Lord 
Harrington was made secretary of state, 
in the room of lord Townsend, who, cured 
of ambition, retired to cultivate hfii pater- 
nal acres atui introduce the turnip husban- 
dry into Norfolk. Townshend is repre- 
sented as a statesman of good abilities and 
open generous nature. He married Sir 
Robert Walpole's sister “ Dolly/’ whose 

folly had lost her reputation in London." 
(Wharneliffe’s Montagu Letters, i. 104.) 
After To wnsliend’s retirement, Walpole met 
with no contradiction in the cabinet. Upon 
being asked the cause of T»is difference 
with his brother-in-law, he replied, * ( As 
long as theJSrrn of the house was Tow ns- 
bend and Waljtble all did very well ; but 
when it became Walpole and Townshend, 
things went wrong, and a separation en- 
sued/’ About the same time the duke of 
Dorset was appointed lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land in the room of lord Carteret ; the duke 
df Devonshire privy seal, and lord Trevor 
president of the council. 

July 2. Cardinal Laurence Corsini w as 
elected pope on the 12th July, after the 
conclave had sat four months : he succeed- 
ed Benedict XIII. At his accession he was 
seventy-eight years of age, and took the 
name of Clement XII. 

Advice came this month, that fifteen sail 
of ships and sloops tAuling with the Spa- 
niards on the coast of Terra Firma, were all 
• taken by yie Spanish guarda costas : they 
consisted of English, French, and Dutch 
vessels; but most of them were English 
from Jamaica. This traffic with Spanish 
America was given up by the treaty of 
Seville, to the great loss of the people of 
Jamaica. 

The colony of Pennsylvania was aug- 
mented this year, by the arrival of 6200 
people, chiefly from Ireland. 

The whale fishery appeared to be very 
considerable on th% coast of New England, 
New York, and New Jersey ; there having 
arrived in Old England 154 tons of tramor 
whale oil, and 9200 of whalebone, from 
those coasts about this time. 

In the first fifteen days of this month, 
there arrived from our American sugar colo- 
nies, upwards of 10,000 hogsheads of sugar, 
and 15,000 gallons of rum: besides great 
quantities brought to Bristol, Liverpool, and 


Glasgow, which were computed to be half 
as much more. In the last fifteen days of 
the preceding month of June, were brought 
into the port of London, 8175 hogsheads 
of sugar, and 36,866 gallons of rum. 

The Spaniards hired above threescore 
English merchant ships in the ports of 
Spain, to transport their forces into Italy. 
This demonstration arose from the emperor 
having marched large bodies of troops into 
Italy. 

The czarina lately finished the canal be- 
tween the lake Ladoga and the great river 
Wolga ; so that a communication by water 
was opened between the Baltic and Cas- 
pian seas, for vessels of eighty tons burden ; 
being a navigation of 2800 miles, through 
the heart of Muscovy, 

The Algerines having taken two out- 
ward bound Dutch East- India men, the last 
month, and carried them into Algiers, com- 
modore Schryver, who commanded a squa- 
dron of men-of-war in the Mediterranean, 
reclaimed them ; but the Algerines refused 
to part with them, till the commodore con- 
sented to give them half the treasure on 
board, and most of the provisions. 

21. James, earl of Waldegrave. was 
appointed ambassador to the court of 
France. 

Sept . 3. Victor Amadeus, king of Sar- 
dinia, and duke of Savoy, resigned his crown 
into the hands of his son Charles Emanuel, 
prince of Piedmont. The abdicated prince 
was then sixty-four years of age, and de- 
signed to lead the life of a private noble- 
man, with the countess-dowager of St. Se- 
bastian, whom he designed to marry : he 
reserved a revenue of 1 00,000 crowns per 
annum : he did this after he had reigned 
fifty years with as great reputation as any 
sovereign in Europe. 

Cardinal Coscia was prosecuted for em- 
bezzling the laid pope’s treasure, and the 
oppressions he was guilty of during his 
administration. 

17. Sultan Achmct deposed, and his 
nephew sultan Mahomet advanced to the 
throne, by the janisaries. 

Opt. Five kings or chiefs of the Cherokee 
Indians, being brought over to England 
from Carolina, by sir Alexander Cummins, 
about midsummer last, were presented to 
the king, and submitted themselves, with 
their country, to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain. Having been treated here very much 
to their satisfaction, and dismissed with 
presents, they embarked at Portsmouth, 
on board the Fox man-of-war, and returned 
to their own country. 

Incendiary Fires. — England was at 
this period infested with thieves and incen- 
diaries, the consequence of internal prosperity 
conjoined with an inefficient police. This 
detect arose from the absurd notion that lawa 
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necessary to prevent violence and rapine 
were inconsistent with the civil liberties of 
Englishmen. Aft a natural result, mis- 
creants of all kinds became more dar- 
ing and savage. Not content with rob- 
bing, they wantonly maimed and often bar- 
barously murdered their victims. They 
circulated letters, demanding specific sums 
of money from individuals, to be deposited 
in certain places, on pain of firing their 
houses and murdering their families. In 
this way they set fire to the house of a 
rich merchant in Bristol, who had refused 
to comply with their extortions. The same 
sort of villany was practised in the metro- 
polis and other parts of the kingdom, so 
that government was obliged to interfere, 
and offer rewards for discovering the ruf- 
fians concerned in such execrable de- 
signs. 

The Marlborough Indiaman burnt in the 
river Thames by the saltpetre on board 
taking fire. And another ship was burnt 
on the coast of Norfolk, having the bag- 
gage of his t xcellency Horace Walpole on 
board. 

The French having made some attempts 
to restore the harbour of Dunkirk, and both 
the English nod Dutch taking umbrage, 
the French protended to fill it up again ; 
but worked so leisurely as if they never de- 
signed to effect it. 

Mr. Archdeacon Stubbs having presented 
a valuable collection of manuscripts to the 
university of Oxford, written by sir Henry 
Spelman and Mr. Stephens, in vindication 
ol the monarchy, hierarchy, universities, 
spiritual courts, tithes, &c., they were 
bound up, and placed in the Bodleian- 
library. 

Nov. 18. Another proclamation, offering 
a pardon and a reward of 300/. to any per- 
son who shoo’d discover his accomplices 
in sending threatening letters ; and his 
majesty prohibits all his subjects to pay 
or deposit any money, or to do any other 
act, iu compliance with such villains as 
threaten to burn houses, or murder such as 
do not follow their directions. 

21. The king and queen returning frotn 
Kew-green to St. James’s, were overturned 
in their coach, near lord Peterborough's, at 
Parson’s-green, about six in the evening ; 
the wind having blown out the flambeaus, 
so that the coachman could not see the way. 

Dec . The prince-royal of Prussia still 
kept in prison, and lieutenant Katte, one 
of his favourites, was beheaded before his 
face, the prince being obliged to stand at 
the prison window and sets the execution. 
A young lady of fifteen, whom the prince 
seemed to be fond of, was whipped through 
the town, for no other crime than because 
the prince liked her. 

The negroes of South Carolina entered 
into, a conspiracy to murder their masters, 


but the plot, was discovered. There were 
at that time near 30,000 blacks, and not 
more than 3000 whites in the colony. 

Mr. Colley Cibber, the player, made poet- 
laureate. The salary is luO/. a year, and a 
butt of sack, or 50/. iu lieu of it, * 

1731. Jan. 1, Edward Cave, a printer, 
publishes at St. JohnVgate,*Smithfield, the 
first number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
the professed object of which is announced 
to be, to form “ a collection or magazine of 
the essays* intelligence, &c. which appeared 
in the 200 half-sheets per month, which the 
London press was then calculated to throw 
off, besides written accounts, and about as 
many more half-sheets printed elsewhere 
in the three kingdoms.” 

2. A reprieve was sent to Newgate for a 
convict, on condition of his permitting an 
experiment to be tried on his ear by Mr. 
Chosel den, which Was to be performed by 
cutting the tympanum to cuff! deafness ; 
but the experiment was not made, 

9. The duk# of Parma died, and in Bis 
will declared that his duchess was three 
months pregnant; and entreated the allied 
powers to have compassion *on Eis people, 
and to defer the execution of their projects 
till the duchess was confined. If the child 
was still-born, or died afterwards, he willed 
that the infant Don Carlos should succeed 
iu his dominions and allodial estates; and 
in case Don Carlos should die, his next# 
b i other should succeed, by virtue of the 
right the queen of Spain, their mother, had 
to the succession. The duke, however, was 
no sooner dead, but liSOO imperialists en- 
tered Parma; hut the German general 
Stampe declared that they would pay for 
even thing they had, and should not inter- 
meddle in the administration of civil 
affiuis, but leave Jit entirely to the regents 
nominated by the duke’s will ; and the 
people took their oaths to obey the young 
prince the duchess was pregnant t>f. The 
imperialists also made proclamation that 
they took possession of the duchies of Parma 
and Placentia for the infant Don Carlos; 
and that if the duchess-dowager should not 
be delivered of a prince, the said infant might 
take the investiture of the emperor when- 
ever he thought fit, orovided became with- 
out an army. 

20. So deep a snow ftdi that the Scotch 
peers and commissioners jwere obliged to 
have the roads cleared before they could 
safely travel, an they were compelled to 
walk several miles on foot, and above fifty 
men were employed to remove the uiuu . r 

21. The king opens parliament. 

A, medal was struck at the Tower in ho- 
nour of sir Isaac Newton, 

25. A dreadful fire broke out at Brussels, 
in the archduchess's apartments, which 
consumed the palace, with all its rich fur- 
’ niture, and almost all the records and state 1 
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papers. The archduchess and her ladies 
vtsrf narrowly escaped. 

A melancholy accident happened at 
Bordeaux* where 40 monks died in one 
nighty supposed by poison $ and at Enghein, 
near Brussels, several nuns died suddenly, 
an unknown cause. The surviving sis- 
ters, with the ^ishop’s consent, quitted the 
cloisters, and returned to their friends. 

The workmen, in digging in a garden at 
Waverly, in Surrey, where an abbey was 
founded about 700 year! ago by |he bishop 
of Winchester and abbot of Waverly, they 
found a leaden pot, containing the heart of 
a man preserved in spirits, not id* the least 
decayed, supposed to have been that of the 
founder. 

29. A justice of thu peace, who had 
challenged a counsellor employed against 
him, came to Wcstminster-hall, and asked 
his pardon in open court, by that ineaus 
had a rule^ of court, which was issued 
Sgainst him, withdrawn. 

Feb. 10. The subsidy of 25,000/. per an- 
num paid to the dukeoi Wolfenbuttcl came 
under debate. It was insisted by the couu- 
tiy party that such subsidies were of no ser- 
vice to Great Britain ; they were only paid 
to protect his majesty’s foreign dominions, 
which was contrary to the act of settle- 
ment. But it was carried in favour of the 
duke. 

A calculation was made in the two courts 
%f KingVbench and Common-pleas of the 
number of attorney s, when it appeared there 
were above 4000. 

16. The king purcha ->ed for 2400/. the 
Westminster water-works, for the better 
perfecting of the Serpentine-river in 
Hyde-park. 

There were lately discovered in the Bra- 
zils, coffee-trees, the berries of which are 
smaller, but their viftuei* equal to those of 
Turkey. 

A petition was presented to the commons 
"by the merchants of Bristol trading to 
America, complaining of the interruption 
of their trade, and depredations of the Spa- 
nish. guarda costas, which, notwithstand- 
ing the resolution of that house, and his 
majesty's endeavours to obtain a reasonable 
satisfaction, had lately plundered several | 
vessels belonging to Bristol and other I 
ports, and had treated the men who had 
Mien into their hands in a barbarous 
manner : they therefore desired that some 
adequate remedy might be applied, to pre- 
vent such outrages lor the future, from a 
power at present in alliance with us. 

During this session a second pension- 
bill was brought in, and passed the com- 
mons with great unanimity; but was re- 
jected again by the peers. 

Advice received tins month that the king- 
dom of Chili had been swallowed up by an 
earthquake that had lasted 27 days, when 


innumerable persons perished, with all the 
city of St. Jago. 

Mar . 5. A convention concluded between 
Great Britain and the emperor, whereby it 
was agreed that 6000 Spaniards should be 
admitted into Tuscany and Parma; that 
the Ostend-company's charter should be 
cancelled ; and that the Pragmatic sanction, 
containing a settlement of Si the emperor’s 
hereditary dominions on his female issue for 
want of males, should b* guaranteed by 
Great Britain. 

Colonial Trade. — A petition was about 
this time presented to the king from Bar- 
badoes, showing, that this colony was very 
much declined of late, for several reasons: 

1. That his majesty’s subjects of this island 
pay 10 per cent, more than the French or 
Dutch by way of duty j 2. That the F rench 
and Dutch send their sugar, mm, molasses, 
&c. to Ireland, and the northern colonies in 
America, and can afford them cheaper than 
the subjects of Britain, on account of the 
lieuvy duties the inhabitants of Barbadoes 
pay; and, 3. Because the French and 
Dutch carry their rum and sugar directly 
to any ports in Europe or America ; whereas 
theB^itish subjects are obliged to carry their 
goods first to England, whereby they iuse 
their market, and are put to extraordinary 
expenses : and further, that the Irish and 
British northern colonies supply the French 
and Dutch sugar-islands with lumber, beef, 
pork, and other provisions, without which 
the French and Dutch could not well sub- 
sist in their colonies, and take sugar, rum, 
and molasses in return. They therefore 
pray that a law may be made to prohibit 
the importation, of sugar, rum, and mo- 
lasses, oi the growth of foreign plantations, 
into any of his majesty’s dominions ; and 
that no lumber or provisions may be ex- 
ported from any of the British colonies in 
America, to any of the foreign colonies 
there ; and that they might be at liberty to 
cariy their sugars and other produce of the 
island to any country of Europe directly, 
without landing them first in England. 

Jpr. 8. Mrs. Elizabeth Cromwell, daugh- 
ter of Richard Cromwell the protector, and 
granddaughter of Oliver Cromwell the pro- 
tector, died at her house in Bedford-row, 
in the 82nd year of her age. 

Death of Defok. — The celebrated author 
of Robtnmn Crusoe, and a great many sati- 
rical, political, and commercial publica- 
tions, died this month, aged 68, at his 
house in Cripplegatc, leaving a widow and 
six children. Defoe had been a most in- 
dustrious author and speculative trades- 
man, but died insolvent. He stood several 
persecutions, and on one occasion, 
u Careless, on high, stood unabashed 
Defoe.” 

But these were the results of party bitter. 
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boss and the character of the author of the 
most interesting story in the language now 
stands out as that of a person of singular 
ingenuity and undoubted probity. 

The criminal conversation of father Gi- 
rard, rector of the Jesuits at Toulon, with 
Miss Kitty Cadiere, when she came to con- 
fession, was the general talk in Europe at 
this time. The father was condemned to 
be burnt by the parliament of Aix, but by 
the assistance d some of his order made 
his escape. 

May 7. Parliament prorogued. 

The debates of this session were conducted 
with much personal bitterness; and the 
members did not confine themselves to the 
house, but took the field against each other 
in periodical papers and p imphlets. The 

{ japer called The Craftsman had risen into 
ugh reputation all over England for its 
wit, humour, and argument. Some of the 
best writers in the opposition, including lord 
Bohngbroke and Mr. Pulteney.made use of 
this vehicle to convey their animadversions 
on sir Robert Walpole, who on his side em- 
ployed '< wretched tribe of scribblers. It 
was in consequence of two pamphlets writ- 
ten in opposition, by lord Herveyand Pul- 
teney, aud some recrimination they pro-^ 
duced in the house, that his lordship chal- 
lenged tnc latter, and had well-nigh lo*>t 
his life in a duel fought m Ilydc-park. 

One judicious act passed this session, 
the 4tli G. II., e. 26, for preventing delays 
of justice, occasioned by the use of the 
Latin tongue, and providing that plead- 
ings and processes should be in the English 
language. The sticklers for old usages op- 
posed this salutary amendment by alleging 
that the change wuuld render useless the 
ancient records, which were written in that 
language ; and far from expediting, would 
introduce Confusion and delay by altering 
the established form of judicial proceedings. 
Common ^nse, however, triumphed over 
cavilling prejudice. 

June 4. At the sessions, Old Bailey, a 
person was condemned, and afterwards 
bunged, for forging a bond, beiug the first 
that was put to death for forgery. 

A terrible fire happened at Bland ford in 
Dorsetshire, which burnt down the whole 
town, with the church, except 26 houses. 
The loss amounted to near 160,000/. 

5. A fire at Tiverton in Devonshire, 
which burnt down 200 houses ; for both 
which towns very large collections were 
made. The loss amounted to 1,500,000/. 

15. A proclamation, prohibiting his ma- 
jesty's subjects to assist the malcontents in 
Corsica. 

22. Advice that the lYtnce George, an 
English ship, being cast away upon the 
coast of China, the governor and magis- 
trates of Canton collected upwards of 060/*, 


and distributed it among the unfortunate 
officers and sailors that escaped. 

July 1. William Pulteney, esq., having 
given offence to the king, he ordered his 
name to be struck out of the council-book ; 
and that he be put out of the commission 
of the peace. ' 

11. A new treaty signed! at Vienna be- 
tween the emperor and the crowns of Great 
Britain and Spain, confirmatory of a pre- 
ceding one relative to the eventual succes- 
sion of I)*n Carlos to the duchies of Tus- 
cany and Parma, 

19. A pitch-pot boiling over between two 
ships on the river Thames, they took fire 
and communicated it to six others, all of 
whom were destroyed. 

20. Mr. Franklin, the publisher of the 
Craftsmanf taken into custody fur publish- 
ing an alleged libelkms pamphlet. The 
counsel insisted he should give bail fpr his 
good behaviour, as well as fosshis appear-^ 
once ; whereupon he brought his habeas 
corpus. The case coming to be argued be- 
fore lord- chief-justice Raymond and the rest 
of the judges of the KmgV bench, it was 
determined, That he need opt gife bad for 
his good behaviour; accordingly he was 
admitted to bail on giving security for his 
appearance only. 

Aug. 1. Sir Charles Wager, with a fleet 
under lus command, arrived at Cadiz. 

13. A litter of young lions was whelped^ 
at the Tower, from a lion and lioness 
whelped there six years before. 

28. Charles Bo> le, earl of Orrery, -died. 
He was one of a family distinguished for 
talent, and is himself known as the editor 
of a new edition of the Greek “ Epistles of 
Phalaris of which Dr. Bentley question- 
ing the authenticity, he wrote an answer, 
entitled, l)r. Bentley’s Dissertation on 
the Epistles of Phalaris Examined it 
originated a classical controversy involving 
all the wits of the age. Bentley, however, 
triumphed over a list of opponents, includ- 
ing Swift, Pope, Atterbury, Garth, Mid- 
dleton, Dodwell, aud Aldrich, and showed 
that the epistles were not the production of 
the tyrant of Agrigentum, but of a Greek 
sophist who lived centuries later. Lord 
Orrery’s name was given to the well-known 
t astronomical machine, first made by Mr. 

[ George Graham, whom his lordship pa- 
tronised. 

Sept. 1, The imperialists* assisted the Ge- 
noese with a body of troops, to reduce the 
malcontents in Corsica. 

The duchess-dowager of Parma declared 
this month that she was not with child, or 
ever had been, as she once gave out ; 
whereupon the imperial troops took posses- 
sion of the duchies of Parma and Placentia, 
in the name of Don Carlos. 

28, Victor Amadeus, king of Sardinia 
2D 
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am! duke of Savoy, who had abdicated tbe sentiments, were in this as hi farmer ses* 
government, and placed his son on the sions, readily obtained, 
throne, cither being weary of a private life, ‘28. The protestants of Saltaburg being 
or incited by tbe countess his consort, ov driven out of their country, were invited to 
lastly, looking on himself to be slighted settle m Brandenburgh by the king of 
and Misused by his son and ministers, ibrm- Prussia. 

cd a design to remount his throne* But the 31. The rev. Mr* Doiley of Ingatostone, 
young king, udder pretence of his having Essex, gave 3000/. to the corporation for 
discovered a conspiracy against his govern- support of clergymen’swidows and children, 
went, caused his father to be made prisoner Feb. 3. A petition presaged to the house 
and kept in close confinement, and the of commons from the chaj H pe corporation, 
countess be removed to a distance from him complaining that they hadoeen defrauded 
to prevent further troubles. by their servants of vast sums. This society 

Oct. 11. The lottery established by a late had been formed under the plausible pre- 
set began drawing, and the 10/. tickets rose text of lending money at legal interest to 
tC sixteen guineas. the poor and to others, upon security of 

The warehouse-keeper belonging to the goods, in order to screen them from the ra- 
charitable corporation of pawnbrokers ab- pacity of pawnbrokers. Their capital was 
sco ruled, carrying off a great many jewels, at first limited to 30,000/., but by licenses 
and other valuable goods pledged to the from the crown they increased it to 600,000/. 
company, for the apprehending of whom In the preceding October, George Robinson, 
1000/. was offered. member for Marlow, the cashier, and John 

25. A fire in the Cottonian library at Thompson, the warehouse-keeper, disap- 
’iVestmmster, which destroyed several valu- peared in one day. Upon a meeting of 
able manuscripts before it was extin- proprietors, it was found that for a capital 
guished. of 500,000/. effects to the amount of 30,0004 

Dec. 3. * Tho trial of Franklin came on only could be found, the remainder having 
before the judges of the KingVbeuch, for been embezzled. The above petition being 
publishing a libel against the government, referred to a committee, they soon disco- 
by way of a Hague letter, in the Craft*- vered an iniquitous scheme of fraud, which 
man ; of which he was found guilty. had been acted by Robinson and Thomp* 

The statue of king William 111., in cast son, in concert with some of the directors, 
brass, was erected by subscription in Queen- for embezzling the capital and cheating 
square, Bristol, which had been rejected the proprietors. 

by the citizens of Loudon. 22. Dr. Francis Atterbury, bishop of 

Bru. Unuusnitus. — I n France they were Rochester, died in exile at Paris, in the 
this year distracted with religious dis- 70th year of his age. 
putes occasioned by the bull unigenitus, Mar. 12, The queen of France delivered 
directed against the doctrines of Jansenius. of a princess, being her fourth child, and 
This hull was opposed by the parliament the king but twenty-two years old. 
and lay tribunals of the kingdom ; but ma- 30. A court of honour was held at the 
ny bishops, and the jesuits in general, were HeruM's-collegc. when it was moved against 
its strenuous supporters. *' All the artifices.*’ sir John Blount for beating a coat of arms 
says Smollett, i of priestcraft were practised not belonging to him. 
ou both "sides to inflame the enthusiasm 31. Sir John Kyles reprimanded by the 
and manage the superstition of the people, speaker of the house of commons, for di- 
Pretended miracles were wrought at the reeling the secretary of the commission- 
tomb of abb« Paris, who had died without eis for the sale of forfeited estates to set 
accepting the bull, consequently was <W- bis name to an order for the disposal of 
cfared damned by the abettors ot that con- the earl of Derwentwater's estate, in the 
stitmion. On the other hand, the Jesuits sale whereof great frauds were discovered, 
exerted all their abilities and industry in rfpr. The pope published an edict for 
preaching against the Jansenists ; in estab- making Ancona, in the gulf of Venice, a 
lishing an opinion of their superior sanctity, free port. 

and inspiring a spirit of quietism among A riot happened at Cambridge, on thu 
their votaries, who were transported into taking up a corpse out of the churchyard 
the delirium of possession, illumination, and of a neighbouring village, to be dissected, 
supernatural converse. 75 It being carried mto Kmanucl-coliege, Mr. 

3732* Jan, 13. The king opens the ses- Pern, a justice of peace, granted his war* 
sion an elaborate speech, chiefly eulo- rant to search the college for it ; the con- 
gist ic of his own measures in concluding ( stables broke into the college, but did not 
the lata continental alliances j sir R. Wal- find tbe body. 

pole having brought parliament into such 3, Royal assent given to a grant of 
servUe management that addresses from 14,0004 to sir Thomas Lombe, for ms erect- 
both houses, m accordance with the royal ing three Italian machines for making or* 
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gft&Kiae silk, and reserving the invention 
far the benefit of the kingdom ; and a fur- 
ther term of fourteen years was granted 
him for the sole privilege of making and 
working the engine. By this invention one 
hand will twist as much silk as above fifty 
could do before, and do it much better. 
Lombe’s machine was erected upon the 
Derwent, and contained 26,586 wheels and 
97,746 raovemsMj^ It was worked by a 
water-wheel, flK revolved thrice in a 
minute, and at film turn produced 73,726 
yards of silk thread. Hot air was conveyed 
to every part of the machine by a fire 
engine. 

May 8* It was resolved in the house of 
commons, that sir Robert Sutton, sir Archi- 
bald Grant, William Boroughs, George 
Jackson, Benjamin Robinson, William 
Squire, George Robinson, John Thompson, 
Richarj. Wooley, and Thomas Warren, 
having been guilty of many fraudulent 
practices in the management of the cha- 
ritable corporation, that they be required to 
make satisfaction to the poor sufferers out 
of thui estates, and that bills be brought 
in to prevent them leaving the kingdom, 

22. The house of lords ordered, that no- 
tice lie gnen to the respective judges of ti\p 
courts oi V v estminster-ball, that all peers 
of parliament have an inherent right to an- 
swer upon a protestation of honour only, 
and not upon common oath ; and that the 
same be inviolably observed. 

June 1. Parliament proiogued. 

3. The kiug set out for Ilanover, queen 
Caroline being appointed guardian of the. 
kingdom in his absence. 

19. Press warrants issued, and great 
numbers of sailors taken out of homeward- 
bound ships. 

The English who were lately driven by 
the Spaniards from the hay of Campcachy 
to South Carolina carried mth them seve- 
ral plant, of the logwood tree to cultivate 
there, the soil and climate being suitable. 

The duchess of Marlborough advanced 
300,000/. on the salt duty revived the last 
session. 

22. The trustees for establish! n g the new 
colony of Georgia met the first time at 
their house in Old Palace-yard. 

Mr. Durand, a protestant preacher in the 
Cevennes, in France, was .banged, for as-* 
sembling a congregation in those mountains, 
contrary to the laws of Frauce. 

30. The grand fieet of Spain, with 600 
transports, and 26,000 men on board, ar- 
rived near Oran, on the coast of Barbary, 
the 28tli instant, N. 8. 

July 1. The Moors attacked the Spa^ 
maids, but were defeated ; whereupon the 
Moors abaudoned the city of Oran, and the 
fortress of Mavilginvir, the Spaniards tak- 
ing possession of them. 


5. The emperor, shooting at a stag, ac- 
cidentally killed the prince of Swart iceberg, 
his master of the horse. 

Advice that the duke de Ripperda, lately 
minister in Spain, was minister to the em- 
peror of Morocco. 

25, The apothecaries* company began 
to erect their magnificent green-house and 
hot-house, in their medicinal gardens at 
Chelsea, 

31 . A magnificent silver chair of state, 
made here*for the throne of the empress of 
Russia. The workmanship cost equal to 
the value qf the metal, which weighed 1900 
ounces, 

Aug. This year was remarkable for its, 
plentiful harvest. 

3. The bank of England laid the foun- 
dation of their new house. 

Sept, 26. The king returns from Han- 
over. „ 

Oct. 2. A new play-house in Cwodmarfs- 
fields was this day ojwned. 

The Dutch apprehended themselves in 
great danger at this time, from atf army of 
worms, which eat up their piles and titular- 
work that supported the djktfs against the 
sea, and threatened to lay their country 
under water. They prayed and fasted with 
uncommon seal, in terror of this calamity, 
which they did not know how to avert in 
uny other manner. At length they were 
delivered from their fears by a bard frost, 
which effectually destroyed these dangerous 
reptiles. 

13. An order was published by the lord 
mayor and aldermen, that all prisoners ac- 
quitted at the Old Bailey should be dis- 
charged without fees. They passed another 
order, that alt prisoners dying in Newgate 
slu>u Id be delivered to tbeir friends without 
foes ; and the same orjjers to be observed 
by the keepers of Xudgate, and the two 
Compters. 

23. His majesty granted a commission 
to the lords of the Admiralty, empowering 
them to erect a corporation for the relief of 
poor widows of sea-officers, and gave 10,000/. 
towards it. An admiral’s widow to be en- 
titled to 50/. per annum, a captain’s to 40/. 
a lieutenant’s to 30/. and all other officers’ 
widows to 20/. per annum, each. 

31. Victor Amadeus, late king of Sar- 
dinia and duke of Savoy r died, 

Nbv, 6. James Oglethype, esq. em- 
barked at Gravesend, with some poor fami- 
lies, in order to fix a colony m Georgia on 
the south of Carolina. They founded the 
town of Savannah on the river of that name, 
and which, from its vicinity to Florida# was 
viewed with jealousy^y the Spaniards. 

22# The South-sea company came to a 
resolution to discontinue the Greenland 
whale-fishery) finding they had been loser* 
by it. 
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29. The city of Avellno, in Naples, was 
quite, and the city of Ori&no almost, ruined 
by an earthquake. 

Dec. 26. The dissenters, having well 
weighed the consequences of applying to 
the parliament for a repeal of the corpora- 
tion and test acts, came to the resolution, 
at a meeting 6f the deputies of the several 
Congregations of dissenters in London and 
Westimnster, and within ten miles of the 
tame, to withdraw their petition. 

Christenings and Buriat# within the bills of 
mortality, from December 14, 1731, to 
December 12. 1732. 


Christened. 


Buried . 


Males 

9 1 44 

Males 

11655 

Females 

8644 

Females 

11703 

In aI1 

17788 

In all 

23338 

Decreased in 

the burials this 

year, 1904. 

* ^ Whereof have died, 


Under two years of age 

9502 

Between two and five 

. 

1517 

Five and ten 

• 

. 

716 


Ten and twenty 
Twenty and thirty 
Thirty and forty 
Forty and fifty 
Fifty and sixty 
Sixty and seventy 
Seventy and eighty 
Eighty and ninety 
Ninety and a hundred 
A hundred 
A hundred and one 
A hundred and two 
A hundred and five 


till 
1627 
2175 
2121 
1741 
i 58 1 
974 
660 
121 
3 

3 

4 
2 


William Leland, gent., of Linnasken in 
Ireland, died, aged 139 years. He was al- 
most as remarkable for his stature as his 
age, being very tajl and big-boned. 

1733. Jan. The excise scheme being set 
on foot, chiefly foT the relief ol the landed 
inteictft, there was a general meeting of the 
tobacconists about London, iu order to op- 
pose it. 

Advice that Thomas Kouli Khan, general 
of the Persians,^ had seized on the person 
of his sovereign, Shah Thomas, and usurp- 
ed his throne. 

8. The jesuits were expelled Paraguay* 
in South America, for despotic acts. 

16. The parliamentary session began, 
but as the minister continued to be steadily 
supported by nis majority, and no change 
bad intervened in the relations of parties, 
it promised to be only an annual repetition 
of former addresses, debates, motions, and 
Arguments. 

Sir Charles W ager succeeded lord Tor- 
rington as first commissioner of the Ad- 
miralty. 

This was a sickly season : people were 
afflicted with head*ache and fever, which 


vary few escaped* and many died of; par* 
ticularly between the 23rd and the 30th of 
January, there died upwards of 1500 in 
London and Westminster. 

Feb. The Dutch attempted to limit and 
restrain the traffic of the Swedes and Danes 
to the East Indies ; and tried to engage the 
English in interrupting the navigation of 
those powers, as they had the Flemings 
in the affair of the Os^kjbcompany : but 
the English not havin dHp Dutch stadt- 
hoider for king, were vHHPiough on this 
occasion to keep aloof from the selfish quar- 
rels of Holland. 

21. A proclamation prohibiting all per- 
sons to receive or utter iu payment by tale, 
any broad pieces of twenty-five or twenty- 
throe shillings, or the hall or quarter pieces ; 
and requiimg the collectors of the revenue 
to receive the same by weight, and the 
mint to allow four (rounds one shilling per 
ounce for them. 0 

The pension-bill was passed through the 
house of commons again. 

A motion made by the opposition, to 
reduce the land forces from 17,709 men to 
12,000, was negatived by 239 to 171. Upon 
this occasion, Mr. Horace Walpole* the 
great diplomatist of the day, remarked “that 
the number of troops then proposed was ab- 
solutely necessary to support h»s majesty's 
government, and would beiiecessarj so long 
as the nation enjoyed the happiness of having 
the present illustrious family on the throne.’' 
To which Mr. Shippen replied, that the 
question seemed at leugtli to have taken a 
new turn ; since, in former debates, the 
continuance of the army for only one year 
had been contended for ; but now the mask 
was thrown off) and the house was given 
to understand that it was intended to be 
perpetual. 

23, A motion made for taking 600,000/. 
from the sinking fund for the service of the 
current year, and continuing the land-tax 
at one shilling in the pound, which occa- 
sioned gTeat debates. 

26. The sheriffs of London presented a 
petition to parliament for leave to Oil up 
Fleet ditch, and erect a market on the spot. 

Pension bill rejected in the lords. 

Mar. 1. A great flood in the north of 
England. 

7. Sarah Malcolm, who murdered her 
mistress, Mrs. Duncomb, and two others, 
in the Temple* was executed in Fleet- 
street. 

14. The excise scheme was first intro- 
duced into the house of commons, which 
occasioned great debates. It Was simply a 
plan for converting the duties on wine and 
tobacco, which had been hitherto duties of 
customs, into duties of excise. The ferment 
which this proposition excited was almost 
unprecedented. The debate was protracted 
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till two in the morning, and the ministers 
first resolution carried only by a majoifay 
of 266 to 205. Some other divisions fol- 
lowed, which were still closer. 

16. Upon the question that the four ex- 
cise resolutions he agreed to, it was carried 
by 249 to 189, and a bill forthwith ordered 
to bo brought in. 

Apnl 11. About noon, the sheriffs of 
London, acconuMnied by many of the most 
eminent merc ^|^Hfp two hundred carriages, 
came down tcHpP house to present their 
petition agamsFlhe excise bill. Sir John 
Bernard moved, that they might be heard 
by their counsel, and this was only nega- 
tived by 214 to 197. Petitions were also 
read against the bill from Nottingham and 
Coventry. The minister’? majority being 
small, and the opposition general, he wisely 
determined to abandon this unpopular mea- 
sure. Several persons were apprehended 
the same evening for insulting sir Robert 
Walpole, as he passed thtough the court of 
requests, and committed to the Gatehouse, 
but soon atter discharged ; and this night 
and the next rejoicings were made in Lon- 
don and Westminster, by ringing of hells, 
bonfires, and illuminations : the chancellor 
of the exchequer was burnt in effigy. The 
chief arguments urged against the minis* 
terial nk. .mire were, that it would produce 
an additional swarm of excise officers, ap- 
pointed and paid by the treasury, so as to 
multiply the dependents of the crown, and 
enable it still further to influence the free- 
dom of elections; that tradesmen would 
become slaves to excisemen and warehouse- 
keepers, as they would be debarred all ac- 
cess to their commodities except at certain 
hours, when attended by those officers ; and 
that should such a law be once tolerated, it 
would in all probability be some time or 
other used as a precedent for introducing 
excise laws into every branch of the reve- 
nue ; in vhich case, the liberty of Great 
Butain would be no more. 

Several peers weie dismissed from office 
on account of their opposition to the excise 
bill. The staff of 'ord .steward of the house- 
hold was taken from the earl of Chesterfield. 
Lord Clinton was deprived of his place of 
gentleman of the bedchamber, as also of 
the lord- lieutenancy of Devonshire. 

27. The interregnum diet opened in 
Poland, to consider of the choice of a 
new king, in the room of Frederic Augus- 
tus, deceased. 

Rhmarxabus StticiDE. — Richard Smith, 
bookbinder, confined in the KingVheneh 
for debt, persuaded his wife to follow his 
example in making away with herself after 
they had destroyed their child. This wretch- 
ed pair were found hanging in their bed- 
chamber at about a yard's distance from 
each other ; and in a separate room their 


infant lay dead in a cradle. They left two 
written papers explanatory of their motives, 
of which the chief was the dread of poverty ; 
and appealed to their neighbours, for the 
industrious but unavailing efforts they had 
made to earn a livelihood. 

May 5. , The earl of Moreton made vice- 
admiral" of Scotland, with a salary of 2000/. 
per annum, in the room of the earl of Stair. 

1 0. The commons resolved} that out of 
the money arising by the sale of lands at 
St. Christopher’s Ins majesty should be 
enabled to apply the sum of 89,000/. for a 
portion to the princess royal, on her mar- 
riage witH the prince of Orange. 

June 1. The house of lords inquired in- 
to the conduct of the South-sea company, 
as to the disposal of the estates forfeited by 
the misconduct of the directors in 1720. 

1 1 . Royal assent having been given to 
acts lor the appropriation of half a million 
of the sinking fund to the public service, 
and for a marriage portion to the princess 
royal, parliament was prorogued. 

July 4. A waggon laden with silver, 
which had been taken from a Spanish pri- 
vateer by the Garland man-of-war some 
months since, arrived at London under a 
stroug guaid of sailors. ^ 

6. The public act began at Oxford, 
where no terra- fihm was suffered to make 
his speech as usual. 

10. It was computed that there were 
800,000 quarters of corn exported to Por- 
tugal this year, for which they paid near a 
million of pounds sterling. 

Any. Sir .1 ohu Gonson, sirFrancis Child, 
William Peer Williams, esq., and others, 
were appointed commissioners to inquire 
into the fees of the several offices belong- 
ing to the court of chancery, and the ex- 
tortions practised in those offices. 

11. His majesty of dered 3000/. to be 

expended in repairing Ifolyrood, Edin- 
burgh. • 

3 1 . Fifty tons of halfpence and farthi ugs 
were issued from the Tower for the service 
of Ireland. 

Sept. 3. At Carlton, in Yorkshire, a 
vaulted sepulchre eight feet long and five 
broad, was discovered, having in it large 
human bones, and a helmet standing over 
the head in a niche. Some Saxon charac- 
ters appeared on the wall, and the date 
992, which was seventy-four years before 
the conquest. F 

Ott. 5. The elector of Saxony, sou of 
the late king Augustus, proclaimed king of 
Poland by the bishop of Cracow. The 
claims of this prince were supported by 
Austria and Russia; while those of his ri- 
val Stanislaus, who hail been raised to the 
throne of Poland by Charles XI i. of Swe- 
den and compelled to abdicate, were sup- 
ported by France, Spain, and Sardinia. 


* 
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High disputesbetween the* patentees of years of age 11,738 ; lived to one hundred 
the playhouse and the actors. and upwards, twelve. 

14. The king of Sardinia declared war 1734. Jan. 17. Parliament met, and the 
against the emperor. * king in his speech noticed the war which 

M. de Chavigni, the French minister, had commenced on the continent, and the 
presented a manifesto to the court of Great necessity of increasing their forces. 
Britain, containing the French king’s rea- Feb, 12. The late lord-chancellor King 
, sons for declaring war j the chief whereof had a pension of 3000/. per annum settled 
was, the emperor’s combining with the upon him. 

Russians to drive his father-in-law kmg 20. General Lasci, wit h20, 000 Russians. 
Stanislaus from the throne of Poland. invested the city of llimK, summoning 
16. The duke of Devonshire’s fine house them to dismiss king SfHBaus, and sub- 
in Piccadilly burnt down by accident. mit to king Augustus. 

10. The French army having passed the 21. Eight hundred and eighty pounds 
Rhine near Strasbu^g, (aid siegt to Kehl, were collected at the annual feasts (or tlio 
which surrendered a few days after. benefit of the sons of the clergy. 

30, Sir Fh bp Yorke made lord-chief- 28. Kouli Khan defeated the Turks lie- 
justice of the King's- bench. fore Babylon, killed 20,000 men, and lost 

Henrietta duchess of Marlborough died ; 10,000. 

by which the title of duke of Marlborough Mar. 12. The Irish peers residing in 
descended to the earl of Sunderland, son London met to consider of their claims to 
of the lady Anne, second daughter of the attend the procession of the royal wedding, 
late duke of Mai thorough. and not having received summons to attend 

Nuv. 4. The city of Milan surrendered it as peers of the kingdom of Ireland, un a* 

• to the king of Sardinia. nunously resolved, that neither peers nor 

7. The prince of Orange arrived at peeresses should attend the said wedding 
^Gieemnch, from whence he came to So- as cam in on spectators, or send for their 
mei set-house, iff hero he was taken ill on the tickets. 

* Mth instant, which occasioned his marriage 13. Amotion made for repealing the 
with the princess royal to be put oft! septennial bill: after great debates it was 

10. A Spanish sqnadron of men-of-war negatived, 247 to 184. 
and transports, having 23,000 men on board, 1 4. This night the nuptials between the 
set sail from Barcelona to Italy. prince of Orange and the princess royal were 

24. The states- general signed a treaty solemnised, in the Fiench chapel at St, 
of neutrality with the French for the A us- James’s. 

tnau Netherlands, without consulting either 21. A bill for naturalising the prince of 

the emperor or Gre.it Britain. Orange was read three times in the house 

2‘J. Charles Talbot, solicitor general, uf commons the same day. 
made lord-chancellor of Great l? n tain, in 28. A lull to prevent stock-jobbing 

the room of lord King, who resigned. passed both houses. 

30. The British exportation of corn was Apr. 8. A written message to the corn- 
so great, that the freight rose trom twenty- mons, by his majesty, importing, that he 
five shillings to feu ty -five shillings per ton, had settled 6000/. a year on the princess 
and the price of wheat m some places to rojai ; and desired they would enable bun 
1 four shillings per bushel. to make that giant for the life ut the priu- 

Dec. 10. Colonel Norton’s will confirm- cess, which would otherwise determine on 
ed, whereby he left the parliament his ex- his majesty's death. With which message 
ccutors and trustee#, to dispose of his estate the commons complied, 
to charitable uses. 11. The king prorogues parliament 

I>r. Berkeley, who attempted to erect a after thanking them ior the many signal 
college ior the education of the Indians at proofs they had given him for seven years, 
the island of Bermudas, being returned of their duty and attachment to his person 
from America without success, was m ide and government ; and concluded with a 
bishop of Cloyne 111 Ireland. prayer, that Providence would direct bis 

Christenings and Burials uuthm the bills of people m the choice of their representatives. 
mortality, fr% x December 12. 1732, to 18. A proclamation for dissolving the 
December 11, 1733. parliament. 

Christened. Buried. 22. The prince aud^ptneess of Grange 

Males 8811 Males 14372 set out for Holland from St. James’s, and 

Females 8654 Females 14861 arrived the 26th at Rotterdam 

■ ■ 27, The bishop of Ely, after a long 

Jn all 17465 In all 2K;33 hearing, upon articles exhibited against I)r. 

Increased in the burials this year 5575, Bentley, master of Trinity college, gave 

chiefly owing to the severe mortality in judgment, that the said Dr, Bentley was 
January and February, Died under two guilty of dilapidations of the goods of the 


i 
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college, and of the violation of the statute* ] 
and that he had thereby incurred the pe- 
nalty of deprivation of his office of master 
of the college. On the 29th a mandate was 
sent down, tor depriving him, pursuant to 
his lordship’s sentence. 

May 14. Don Carlos made his public 
entry into Naples; and assumed the title 
of king of Naples and Sicily. 

25. The Spaniards, under the command 
of the coun||jja Montemar, defeated the 
*mperialists®Bamanded by count Visconti 
et Bitouto, infne kingdom of Naples ; after 
which Don Carlos met with little opposition 
in the reduction of Naples and Sicily. 

27. The French lauded 1700 men neaT 
Dantzic, who endeavoiued to force their 
way mto that city, but were repulsed ; and 
the squadron that brought them was obliged 
to retire to Copenhagen, lest they should 
have been intercepted by the Russian fleet. 

June 1. The duke of Berwick opened 
the trenches before Philipsburg ; but was 
killed at that siege by a cannon ball, on 
the 12th instant. 

4. The election of the sixteen peers for 
Scotland coming on this day, the courtiers 
prepared one list and the country party 
another. A protest was made by a great 
many Scots peers, importing, that they *us- 
pecte * h list of sixteen peers had been named 
by the minister to be elected ; and that un- 
due means had been used to induce the 
peers to vote at this election : which, if it 
appeared to be true, they declared the elec- 
tion to be illegal. Lord Elphinstone de- 
clared, that offers had been made to 
himself for his vote. 

5. The bank removed to their new house 
in Tlireadneedle-street. 

2d. General Oglethorpe, with Toma 
Chichi, and several other Indian chiefs, 
arrived from Georgia. 

29. The city of Dantzic was obliged to 
capitt late ; but gave king Stanislaus an 
opportunity of making his escape mto 
Prussia. 

A battle was fought near Parma, between 
the imperialists, commanded bv count Mer- 
ei, and the French and Sardinians, com- 
manded by marshal Coign y ; wherein four 
or five thousand men were killed on each 
side ; amongst them count Merci, the Ger- 
man general. 

Fifty gentlemen were nominated to servo 
as sheriffs for London, last Midsummer-day, 
four of whom had sworn off and thirty-five 
had paid thekjtte* of 4(H)/. each ; which 
sums amounteCto 18,000/., and were or- 
dered 'tjfjfe* appropriated to the building a 
mansion-house. 

Several turnpikes having been pulled 
down in the counties of Hereford and Glou- 
cester, and threatening letters sent to the 
commissioners to deter them Irom erecting 
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them again, a reward of fifty pounds waa 
offered for apprehending any of the rioters. 

July 10. King Augustus was proclaimed 
in the city of Daptzic ; all the Polish lords 
in the interest of Stanislaus having signed 
an act of submission. 

Aug. 16. Upon an examination, by the 
lord-chancellor, &c., of the coinage at the 
Mint, it appeared there %ad been 43,940 
Quods’ weight of gold coined, which made 
y tale, 1,955,330/. sterling $ and of silver 
8842 pounds’ wipght, which made by tale, 
271,00flt 4s. 

Sept. 15, The imperialists surprised 
marshal Broglie’s quarters, on the banks of 
the Seechia iu Italy. The marshal escaped 
in his shirt, but his treasure was taken. 

The imperialists attacked the French and 
Sardinians near Guastulla, but were re- 
pulsed with great loss. There were tour- 
teen or fifteen thousand men killed and 
wounded on both sides. • 

AW. 2. An edict was published in 
France, requiring all the English, Scotch, 
and Irish in that kingdom, who were in no 
employment, from the age of eighteen to 
fifty, whether they bad or had not beau 
formerly in the Irish reginswnts in the 
French service, to repair to enlist in sqjne 
of those regiments, in fifteen days, on paiit 
to such as have already served, to be treated * 
as deserters; and that the rest be treated 
as vagabonds, and sent to the galleys. 
The English ambassador, lord Waldegrave, , 
presented a memorial against this edict ; it < 
being thought ungrateful that British sub- 
jects should lie treated worse than any other 1 
nation, after they had suffered the house of 
Bourbon to wrest the Spanish dominions in 
Italy from the emperor. 

Mr. Ward returning from France, where 
he had done a great many cures, having 
cured a servant o£ the lord-chief-baron 
Reynolds in a very desperate case, by his 
pill and drop, which his lordship aeknow- # 
lodged by a public advertisement this 
month, Mr. Ward's medicines came iuto 
high reputation, and he was attended by 
all degrees of men ; but gave his medicines 
to the poor gratis. 

1733. Jan. 14. New Parliament.— The 
fourth septennial Parliament met, aud re- 
elected Arthur On slow, treasurer of the navy, 
speaker. The elections had made no per- 
ceptible change in the composihjjj^f the 
house, nearly the same m^j^ibe^werereturu- 
ed ; the leaders of parties were the same; aud 
nearly the same motions, amendments, de- 
bates and arguments were reproduced. Ift 
a division upon the address the opposition 
mustered 185 against 263. 

Jdooks were opened at the bank for taking 

subscriptions fin a ban of 230,006/- to be 
made to the emperor on security of the 
silver mine* in (Silesia; and the subacrip 
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tion was filled in$«ee hours’ time, and soon 
after bore a premkm*. 

30. Some noblemen and gentlemen met 
at, a French tavern in SufRSl k-stree t, and 
had au entertainment of calves’ heads, some 
of Rrhicb they dressed up in bloody cloths, 
and exposed them to the mob, whom they 
treated with wme and strong drink, and 
caused a bonfire to be made before the door 
in the evening ; but the people at length 
detesting the barbarous frolic, broke the 
windows of the house, anfi had m^de it as 
fatal a day to some of the company, as it 
was to the beheaded king, if the guards 
had not come to thetr assistance. <■ 

A dispute between the pope and the king 
of Spain; his catholic majesty insisting 
that his son Hon Louis, seven years of age, 
should be made archbishop of Toledo ; but 
at length his holiness consented. 

Feb . 7. A motion being made for em- 
ploying*30,Q00 men in the sea service, some 
proposed 20,000 ; but, after a debate, it was 
resolved to employ 30,000 seamen ; and it 
appeared in this debate, that his majesty 
had already added 7000 seamen to the 
20,000 raised the last year. 

14, Resolved * that the land forces be 
mugmeuted to 25,744 men. 

20. Petition against the ur^jo return 
of the Scotch representative peers dismissed. 

28. A statue of George II. by the fa- 
l mous Mr. Rysbrack, carved out ol a block 
of white marble that weighed eleven tons, 
formerly taken from the French bysirGeorge 
Rooke, was set up in the great parade of 
the royal hospital at Greenwich, at the 
expense of Sir John Jennings the governor. 

Advice that two of the servants of the 
Portuguese ambassador having rescued a 
criminal from justice as he came by the 
ambassador's house, the king of Spain sent a 
party of soldiers, who Voiced their way into 
the ambassador's house, and took nineteen 
* of his servants prisoners on the 22nd in- 
stant, which occasioned a breach between 
the courts of Madrid and Lisbon, in which 
Great Britain interposed. 

Charity Schools. — All the charity 
schools, except those of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, and at Nortou-Falgate, had been 
established since the year 1697. There were, 
in 1735, within the hills of mortality, 132 
schools; boys in them 3158, gals 1965; 
in TJie number of children edu- 

cated since theirAiegiimmg to 1734, was 
21,399 ; of which 8078 had been put out 
apprentices, and 7598 to services, the rest 
provided for by their parents. &c. The 
other charity schools in England were in 
number 1329 ; the boys educating therein 
19,506, girls 3915. The schools in Sot- 
land were 109 ; the boys 3009, girls 1047. 
The schools in Ireland 168; hoys 2406, 
girls 600. Total in England, Scotlaud, and 

l 


Ireland, schools 1738, children educating 

35,606. ‘ V 

Hospitals in London.— 1138 children 
were hoarding and educating in 'Christ’s 
Hospital ; 1 £5 were put opt apprentices last 
year, and eight died in the hospital. In 
St. Bartholomew’s hospital, 4803 persons, 
as well foreigners as natives, were last year 
cured, and many of them relieved with 
money to carry them to their habitations; 
316 died, and 684 were rqjfei mng under 
cure : in hll 5803. In St. 'Sjfeas's hospi- 
tal there were 4688 persons cured and re- 
lieved in like manner, 307 died, and 666 
remained under cure ; in all for one year 
5661. At Bridewell 325 miserable and in- 
digent people were relieved, and ninety-one 
apprentices brought up m divers arts and 
trades. At Bethlem, 140 distracted per- 
sons were admitted, of which 104 were 
cured, aud thirty-three died; there were 
remaining 197 patients. 

Jtpnl. The king of Portugal having 
made reprisals on the Spanish ambassador, 
by apprehending as many of his servants 
as were seized of the Portuguese ambassa- 
dor’s at Madrid, both sides assembled their 
forces aud prepared for war. 

May 15. Royal assent given to an act 
for applying the forfeited estates of the earl 
of Derwentwator, valued at 8000/. per an- 
num, with 10,000/. which the fraudulent 
purchasers were obliged to refund, to the 
support of Greenwich hospital. 

17. This morning early, his majesty 
went m his chair to Whitehall, from thence 
in a barge to Lambeth, where the coaches 
received him and carried him to Gravesend, 
in order to embark for Holland. 

27. Sir John Norris sailed with the 
grand fleet to Lisbon, to protect the 
Portuguese against the Spaniards. 

29. The Persians entirely defeated the 
Turks. Than: as Kouli Khan, soon after the 
battle began, ordered his troops to fly be- 
fore the l urks, towards a wood, where they 
were pursued by the Ottoman army ; upon 
a signal given, the Persians faced, and 
opening in the middle, a train of artillery, 
which was concealed, 1 *gan to fire upon 
the Tm ks, making a terrible slaughter : be- 
ing immediately charged by the Persians, 
they retreated in confusion, leaving near 
60,000 killed and wounded. 

Two very fine tombs were finished at 
Hanover this month, for George 1. and his 
brother, the duke of YorMj^ 

June 9 . Sir J ohn N omproiving at Lis- 
bon, all manner of refrefHjpittsjmi sent 
on board the fleet, which was sujjHHp gra- 
tis with provisions during its stalnBere. 

10. That celebrated antiquary Thomas 
Hearne, of Edmund Hall in Oxiord, died ; 
1500/. was found in his study. 

Queen Caroline ordered a cave to be erect* 
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ed at Richmond, and adorned it with astro- 
nomical ffigurea and characters, to which 
she gave me name of Merlin’s cave. 

A committee of the aldermen of London 
reported that Stockl-market appeared to be 
the propereat place to build a mansion-house 
6jr the Lord Mayor. 

24. The court of King’s-bench made a 
rule for+a mandamus to issue, requiring the 
vice-master of T&nity college in Cambridge 
tt> read the sefljpicc of deprivation against 
Dr. Bentley : but the vice-master, being a 
friend of the doctor’s, quitted his office, and 
the sentence was never executed. 

The Protestants in Bohemia were severely 
persecuted by the Austrians, and the king 
of Prussia interposed in their behalf. 

July. A new hospital was founded near 
Mile-End, bv the Drapers’ company, in pur- 
suance of the will of Mr. Bancroft, for 
twenty-four old men and 100 boys: for 
which uses the testator left about 28,000/. 

The court of Spam having published 
several memorials, showing the ill conse- 
quences of sending the British fleet to the 
coast-* of Spain and Portugal, in regard to 
the Spanish commerce; admiral Norris 
declared that the king of Great Britain did 
not propose, by sending that fleet to Porta- 
gal. to make himself a party in the quar- 
rel ; he should only endeavour, by his good 
offices, to make up the differences between 
those two powers ; and that the principal 
end in fitting out the British squadron, was 
to protect the Brazil fleet, in their return 
to Portugal. 

The Czarina sent 30,000 Russians to the 
assistance of the emperor. 

Jug. 1. Parliament prorogued. 

Sir Thomas Lombe made a trial of the 
silk brought from Georgia; and declared 
it to be the best working silk he ever saw. 

About the same time 1(10 Highlanders, 
rnen, women and children, were sent to 
Georgia, to be settled on the riverAlatamaha. 

Oct. The kingdom of Bohemia presented 
a memorial to the emperor, showing that the 
too earnest desire of the nobility and gen- 
try of Bohemia, to travel into France, 
ought not to be tolerated ; for they not only 
carried away the money of the country, 
but reaped no other fruit by their travels, 
than a vain introduction of French foppe- 
ries and trifling novelties ; and therefore 
entreated his majesty to prohibit the Bo- 
hemians trav e&fc yg into France without 
leave. The 4aH|r promised to issue an 
edict accordiitijrappknd also forbid the im- 
p° rtat » French toys into the empire, 
and all $pNP goods proper for luxury, which 
only served to drain the German nation of 
money. 

16. An order of the common council 
issued for the better lighting the city of 
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London ; and that the lamps should bunt 
till morning, * * 

26. His majesty arrived at Harwich 
from Hanover. fe- 

31. Mr. Oglethorpe embarked forGeovgia 
again, and with him the rev. Mr. John Wes- 
ley, fellow of Lincoln college in Oxford ; the 
rev. Mr. Charles Wesley, student of Christ- 
church college ; and the rev. Mr. Ingram, 
of Queen’s college, as missionaries: ac- 
companied by many poor English families. 

Mrs. Qruramomf, a young Scottish lady, 
having turned Quaker, came up to London, 
and preached ; and in most of the great 
towns in England, particularly to the whole 
university of Cambridge, on the Castle-hill, 
Nov. A great riot near Ledbury in Here- 
fordshire, where several people assembled, 
and pulled down six or seven turnpikes ; 
but being opposed by the justices of peace, 
with their posse, a smart, engagement en- 
sued, in which the rioters wea e defeated, 
and some of them made prisoners. 

Dec. 28. Preliminary articles of peace 
concluded between the emperor and France 
without the privity of the maritime powers, 
or even of the allies of France, the kings 
of Spain and Sardinia ; the chief of which 
were a mutual restitution of conquests, 
the acknowledgment of Augustus for king 
of Poland, and of Dou Carlos for Naples 
and Sicily. ,* 

Christenings and Burials, within the bills of 
mortality, from December 32, 1734, to 
December 9, 1735. 

Christened. Buried. 

Males 8,658 Males 11,699 

Females 8,615 Females 11,839 

In all 16,273 In all 23,538 

Decreased in the burials this year 2524. 

Thirteen lived to «u. hdndred or upwards. 

There died at Edinburgh, and were bu- 
ried in the Grey Friars church-yard, in the ' 
year 1735, men 159, women 251, children 
519, still- bom 45 ; in all 974. Decreased 
in the burials 285. 

Born at Norwich, from Jan. 3, to Dec. 
31, last, males 432, females 375 ; m all 807. 
Buried males 447, females 438 ; in all 8fe3. 
Decreased in the burials this year 78. 

The following are the christenings, mar- 
riages, and burials iu Paris and the suburbs, „ 
for the year. 1732, 1733, 

1732 xi Crim Tartary : on 
Christenings 18,605 j houses were burnt 
Marriages 4, 103 the city of Moscow. 

Burials 37 ,53J at Petersburg!). 

At Amsterdam dirt ten at night a body of 
1231 less thane city of Edinburgh, and 
4«rJ less than in -arms, drums, &c. belonging 
According to td, secured all the gates, beat 
published at Vielarching to the prison Where 
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in that city and its suburbs 5545, and the 
number of birthf amounted to 5875. 

An Account o f Cam exported from Christmas 
1734 Christmas 1735. 

* Qrs, Bu, 


Barley 

. . 57,520 3 

Malt . 

. . 219, 7Sil 7 

Oatmeal 

f . 1 ,920 6 

Rye ♦ 
Wheat 

1,329 4 
• • 153,343 5 


Bounty paid. 

( £, r s. d. 

By barley 

7,190 0 1U 

By malt . 

. 26,433 18 0$ 

By oatmeal 

* . 241 f 1 10£ 

By rye 

232 13 3 

By wheat 

. . 38,335 18 6 


Total £72,432 12 7* 


1736. Jan, 15. Parliament opened by 
the kiTig, mho congratulated them on the 
prospect of a continental peace, which 
would enable him to ease the burdens of 
the people by a reduction in his sea and 
land forces. 

Sale oe Spirits. — The justices of peace 
having inquired into the number of houses 
which sold Geneva, found there were in the 
limits of Westminster, the Tower, and Fins- 
bury divisions, exclusive of London and 
Southwark, 7044 houses and shops where 
that liquor was publicly sold by retail, be- 
sides what was privately sold in garrets, 
cellars, and hack-rooms. 

Feb, 16. Being spring-tide the Thames 
overflowed; bo that iu Westminster-hall the 
counsel were carried out in boats to their 
coaches; the Privy- garden, and the Parade 
in St. James's Park, were inundated, as was 
part of the Tower-wharf. 

18. Splendid Entertainment. — Count 
Kinski, the iraperiaf ambassador, gave a 
grand entertainment at Somerset-house, to 
• the nobility and foreign ministers, on ac- 
count of the marriage of the first, arch- 
duchess to the duke of Lorraine. There 
were several tables and courses, and near 
300 of the nobility and gentry were there 
by particular invitation : at night then* was 
a splendid masquerade, and tables covered 
with the choicest sweetmeats. Ilis majesty 
and most of the royal family were present ; 
the king was dressed in a blue Turkish 
m with a tuiban button- 

cated since theif^Vonds of immense value, 
21,399 ; of which Jjwcan one and two, when 
apprentices, and 75911 «ntry unmasked; the 
provided for by their masked, and dressed 
other charity schools in tian merchant ; the 
number 1329; the boys dress, but changed 
19,596, girls 3915. Theu Imperial hudjar, 
land were 109 *, the boys tkar; the princess 
The schools in Ireland lf» een velvet habit, 
girls 600#' Total in England a turban with 
4 $ 


a large diamond button an it, adorned 
with crescents ; the princess Caroline was 
in that of a shepherdess, but Exceedingly 
rich : the duchess of Marlborough and the 
duchess 0 Portland were in the old Eng- 
lish dresses worn in queen Elisabeth** days, 
richly adorned with jewels ; viscountess Wey- 
mouth was in a Spanish dress ; the Spanish 
ambassadress and the duchess of Wharton 
were dressed alike in two pilgrims* habits, 
and talked very much with4he king. Most 
of the company had fine gold and silver 
favours, the noblemen on their heads, like 
cockades, and the ladies at their breasts. 
At one o'clock the great gallery was thrown 
open, where was a fine cold supper in an 
ambigu, consisting of 150 dishes. 

20. A petition being presented against 
the abuse of spirituous liquors, the house 
of commons resolved that their low price 
was the principal inducement to the exces- 
sive use thereof: and that, in order to pre- 
vent such abuse a duty be laid on all such 
liquors sold by retail, of twenty shillings 
a gallon ; and fifty pounds per annum lie 
paid for a licence to retail them. The 
merchants ot Liverpool ami Bristol \ieti- 
tioned against the bill founded on these 
resolutions as likely to lessen the consump- 
tion of rum and spirits distilled from mo- 
lasses. In consequence a clause was in- 
serted in favour of the compound known by 
the name of punch, and distillers were 
inittcd to exercise any other employment. 

Mar . 2. The Quakers petitioned the 
commons, that they might not be sued in 
any court for tithes. And a bill was ordered 
to be brought in accordingly: against which 
almost all the clergy in England petitioned ; 
and counsel were heard both for and against 
the bill ; which passed the commons by a 
great majority. By this bill two justices 
of peace were to determine all controversies 
for tithes, where Quakers were the defend- 
ants. But alter a debate for committing 
the bill, on a second reading in tbe lords 
it was carried in the negative, 54 non-con- 
tents against 35 contents." 

5. A bill introduced into the commons* 
to restrain alienations in mortmain. Against 
it the two universities, the corporation of 
the sons of the clergy, and the corporation 
of queen Anne’s bounty petitioned. But it 
passed through both houses, and received 
the royal assent. By this bill all people 
are restrained from devising lands to cha- 
ritable uses, by will orJjhr deed, if not ex- 
ecuted twelve months bwwle their decease : 
and the universities are restr|M|pd from 
purchasing livings, but exceptSVW to the 
rest. 

Royal assent was given to an act for re- 
pealing in England and Scotland the 
statutes against conjuration, witchchaei , 
and dealings with evil and wicked spirits. 
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A stop was thus put to the ignorant cruelty 
sanctioned by the 1 Jac. I., and the eta- 
tute book relieved of a portion of its load 
of trumpery. 

Apr. 10. Prince Eugene, #he famous 
general, found lifeless in bed, supposed to 
have been carried off by an apoplectic tit* 
He was bom at Paris in 1663, and was 
the grandson of Charles Emanuel, duke of 
bavoy. His mother was the intriguing 
countess of Soissons, a niece of cardinal 
Mazarine. Being refused, first an abbey 
and then a regiment, by the French court, 
he entered the German service, in which he 
soon distinguished himseLf by his valour 
and conduct against the Turks. He was 
the companion of Marlborough in his great 
victories ; and had long been, both in poli- 
tics and war, one of the most eminent men 
in Europe. 

14. Affa.hi of Pqotbous.— Andrew 
Wilson, condemned for robbing collector 
Stark, was executed at Edinburgh, at- 
tended with numerous guards to prevent 
a rescue, which was apprehended ; but 
the *gh nothing of that kind was attempted, 
captain Porteous, the commander of the 
city guard, on a parcel of boys throwing 
Mono# at the executioner as he was cutting 
him down, fired among the people, as did 
also ms guard, after ins example, and 
about twenty persons were killed pr wounded. 
The captain, and others, gmlty of this rash 
act, were committed to prison. Afterw ards 
it was discovered that the captain tired first, 
and then ordered his guard to fire, without 
any order from the magistrates, who attend- 
ed, and were themselves in danger of being 
killed, a ball having glazed on the side of 
the window up ftairs, where they stood. 

16. Addiesses were presented on the 
marriage of the prince of Wales with the 
print ess of Saxe Gotha, from the lords and 
coni nons. On which occasion Mr. George 
Lytt*. ion and Mr. William Pitt seized the 
opportunity of pronouncing very elegant 
panegyrics on the prince and his amiable 
consort. 

27. At eight in the evening, the marriage 
was solemnized between the prince of Wales 
and princess of Saxe Gotha. About twelve 
the illustrious pair were put to bed, when 
the king did the bride the usual honours, 
and company were admitted to see them. 
Great rejoicings in every part of the town, 
ringing of bells, bonfires, and illuminations. 
The monumowvas illuminated with up. 
wards of one fjlimgaiid lamps. 

AfcjgjiJh The royal assent being given 
to thellortmain act, and an act for build- 
ing Westminster-bridge, parliament was 
prorogued. 

142. The king set out for Hanover. 

This mouth a gentleman distributed the 


following charities: — 1000/, to the society 
for propagating the gospel in foreign parts $ 
1000/. for the augmentation of poor livings j 
10004 to the corporation of the sous of the 
clergy; and 500/. for the propagation of 
Christian knowledge : all which he paid in 
ready money to the respective societies 
without discovering his nfine. 

June 22, Captain Porteous, who com- 
manded the guard at Edinburgh, and fired 
upon the people wh o were assembled to see 
the ekeeution of a smuggler, found guilty 
of wilful murder. 

July 14. When the courts were sitting 
in Westminster-hail, between one and two 
in the afternoon, a large bundle of brown 
paper was laid near the chancery court, with 
several crackers and parcels of gunpowder 
inclosed j which burst, and the explosion 
threw out several printed bills, that gave 
notice that this being the last dajr of term, 
the five following libels would* be burnt iu 
Westminster-hail, between the hours? of 
twelve and two : namely, the gin act, the 
mortmain act, the Westminstexvbridge act, 
the smuggler’s act, and the act for borrow- 
ing 600,000/. on the sinkyag fund. ( >ne of 
these printed bills being carried to the court 
of Kiug’s-bench, the grand jury presented 
it as a talse and scandalous libel ; and a 
proclamation was issued on the 17th for 
discovering the persons concerned in this 
audacious outrage, and a reward of 2004 
offered for the author, printer, or published 

lutSH Immigrants. — In the last week of 
this month were great tumults and riots at 
Hackney, Shoreditch, Spitalfields, and 
other places in and about London, occa- 
sioned by the Irish labourers ; who, coming 
over at this time of the year to harvest-work, 
and underworking the natives, several thou- 
sand English labourers assembled, and 
endeavoured to* drive the Irish from the 
neighbourhood of London ; and the Irish 
being pretty numerous, and standing on* 
their defence, several were wounded on both 
sides : but the militia being raised, and sume 
regular troops sent to disperse them, the 
riot was suppressed without any great mis • 
chief done. 

A uy . Captain Porteous, who commanded 
the guard at Edinburgh, reprieved by the 
queen-regent for six weeks. 

A war commencing this summer todween 
the Russians and the Tpilllf tt 
took Asaph and overran Crim Tartary : on 
the other hand, 2000 houses were burnt 
down by accident in the city of Moscow. 

12. A great fire at Petersburgh. 

Sept. 7. About ten at night, a body of 
men entered the city of Edinburgh, and 
fRzed on the fire-arms, drums, &c. belonging 
to the city guard, secured all the gates, beat 
an alarm, and marching to the prison where 
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captain Porteous vr&s,setthe Tolbooth door 
on fire when they found they, could not 
break it open, and having dragged out Por- 
teous, hanged him upon a sign- post ; utter 
which they returned the armB to ihe guard- 
house and left the city. It was the day the 
judges had fixed for the execution of 
Porteous. Same* persons of consequence 
welte supposed to be concerned in this da- 
ring exploit ; to which they were stimulated 
by a remembrance of the yardons that had 
been grauted to divers military delinquents 
in Scotland, who had been .condemned by 
legal trial. A reward of 200/. was jff’ered, 
but the perpetrators were never discovered. 

19. Mrs. Mapp. the famous bone-setter 
of Epsom, continued making extraordinary 
cures : having set up an equipage, this clay 
she came to Kensington and waited on her 
majesty. 

As a preventive of robberies glass lamps 
were set up ft* London for the better light- 
ing the city. The night-watch was also 
put on a better footing. The space between 
Fleet-bridge and Hoiborn- bridge was or- 
dered to be converted into a market. 

Oct . 23. A tiaaty of subsidy was con- 
cluded with the Hessians, in consideration 
of a body of their troops entering into the 
service of Britain. 

A Jew having sold 1000 lbs. of dyed tea, 
was prosecuted for the cheat, and obliged 
to pay 10/. for every pound weight of the 
said dyed tea. 

Dec. 7. Mr. Nixon, the nonjuring cler- 
gyman, tried at the King’s-bench bar for 
a misdemeanor in making and publishing 
a scandalous libel, dispersed in VVestmm- 
ster-hall on the 14th of July, and blown up, 
with five acts of parliament. He was con- 
demned to pay 200 marks, suffer five years’ 
imprisonment, and he .brought before the 
courts at Westminster, wifh a parchment 
jound his head declaring his offence. 

24. Th# sudden death of the two last 
dukes of Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel, origina- 
ted a suspicion that it was by violence. It 
tfeems, above five years ago, a design vi as 
formed to destroy by poison the present 
reigning family. The two last dukes fell 
a sacrifice to this project ; and the present 
duke must have suffered the same fate, had 
lie not been saved by a seasonable discovery. 
Tfte^ESan|t concerned were thirty-six in 
. dumber' ut^i : rfe^|^ie f conspirator was one 
baron Wolff, who had been for many years 
at the court of Brunswick ; he was commit- 
ted close prisoner to the castle of Harts: 
tbey also seized the greatest part of his 
accomplices* but some of them made their 
escape. The duke appointed commissioners 
to try the prisoners, and +he baron, finding 
hit crimes fully detected, made an ample 
^confession of the whole plot. 


Christening* and Burials within the hills of 
mortality K from December 9, 1735, to De- 
cember 7, 1736. 

Christened. | Buried, 


Males # 8,471 Males 13.695 
Females 3,020 Females 13,886 

In all 16,491 In all ST^Sl 

Increased in the burials this year 4043. 

Died : 

Under two years of age . 10580 

Between two aud five . . 2706 

Five and ten . . J 4 993 

Ten and twenty . . 816 

Twenty and thirty . . 2139 

Thirty and forty . . 2445 

Forty and fifty . • 2357 

Fifty aud sixty . . 2121 

Sixty and seventy . . 1666 

Seventy and eighty . . 1114 

Eighty and ninety . . 55 7 

Ninety and one hundred . 83 

A hundred ... 1 

A hundred and five . . 1 

A hundred and eight . . 1 

A hundred and sixteen . I 


The bounty paid on the exportation of 
grain tins year amounted to 55,931/. 

1737. Jan. 11. The lord-mayor received 
from the prince of Wales. 500/., to be ap- 
plied to the releasing poor freemen of the 
city of London out of prison. 

14. The king, returning from Hanovei, 
landed at Lowest off m Suffolk, after a very 
stormy passage. 

26. All the prisoners for debt, iu \\ hite- 
cbapel gaol, were discharged b) the ex- 
ecutors of the late Mr. Wright, of Newing- 
ton-green. 

Feh. 1. The king beifqkiiidispOHCri by 
a tempestuous passage from Holland, par- 
liament was opened by commission. Except 
some complaints of divers tumults to ob- 
struct the execution of the laws, the royal 
speech was void of interest. 

14. Dr. John Totter, bishop of Oxford, 
nominated archbishop of Canterbury, on 
the death of archbishop Wake. The late 
primate filled the metropolitan fee twenty- 
one years. Before his elevation he was 
distinguished by liberal sentiments, which 
he belied in his later years by a pertina- 
cious opjwsitiou to the laud aide efforts of 
ministers to abolish religious disqualifica- 
tions. His successor was eminent tor learn- 
ing, but morose aud haughty in demeanom. 

Lord Hardwicke, lord-chief-jnstice of the 
King’s-bench, appointed lord -chancellor of 
Great Britain, in the room of lord Talbot, 
deceased. Mr. justice Lee was niille lord- 
chief-justice. 

22. Royal Disputes.— A motion was 
made in the commons by Mr. Pulteney, on 
the 22nd, and in the lords on the 25th, by 
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the ford Carteret, to address his majestydo to 51, they should appear at the bar in 
settle 100,000/. per- annum on the prince of their robes. 

Wales. It was opposed by sir R. Walpole* May 12. Dr, Ratcliffe’s trustees laid the 
as an encroachment on the prerogative ; as foundation of his* ■magnificent library, at 
an officious intermeddling with the king’d Oxford ; for the bfcilding whereof the Doc- 
family affairs ; and as an effort to set his tor left 40,000/. 

majesty and the prince at variance. But A message to the commons, to settle a 
a misunderstanding appears to have already jointure of 50,000/. a yey on the princess 
taken place in the royal family ; and a copy of Wales. 

of a message from the king to the prince June 1. The commons, in committee on 
was produced, in which theking offered to the Porteous bill, sent down from the lords, 
pay the prince 50,000/. per annum out of strike aut the clauses for imprisoning the 
the civil lift, over and above the revenues of provost, for demolishing the Nether bow. 
the duchy of Cornwall, and settle a jointure gate, and fot& abolishing the municipal 
on the princess. To this message the guard Edinburgh ; and agree only to 
prince had returned a verbal answer, im- clauses for disabling the provost ami tilling* 
porting that the affair was now out of his the city 2000/., to be paid to the widow of 
hands, and therefore he could give no am Porteous. In this state the bill received 
swer to it. The debates being finished, and the royal assent. 

the message, with the prince’s answer, being A proposal was made by sir John Ber- 
read, the question was put to address his nard, for reducing the interest on the public 
majesty to settle 100,000/. per annum on funds to tilree per cent. But befog 

the prince, which was resolved in the nega- approved by the ministry, was dropped, 
tive in the house of peers, 103 to 40. In The states of Courland elected lor the'r 
th<f house of commons also, it was re- duke the count de Biron, a great favourite 
staved in the negative. 234 against 204. of the czarina. 

The prince, who was the opponent of the 2. Royal assent gl^en to an act for 
minister and the head of the opposition, prohibiting the representation of drairas 
highly resented, and with great apjmfvnt not approved by the lord-chamberlaia. 
reason that out of a civil list of 800,000/. This act was waimly debated, but the i»- 
a revenue of 50,000/. per annum only should flue nee of the minister carried it rapidly 
be allowed him ; although his father when through its different stages. Walpole had 
prince had 100,000/. out of a civil list of been much annoyed by political pamphlets 
700,000/. It was the cause of an entire and theatrical pieces, which assailed hts 
alienation between the two courts of St. conduct and government. By this act he 
James’s and Leicester-house ; and the prince hoped to choke up some of those channels 
was not even permitted, in her last illness, of censure and abuse, A manuscript fare*, 
to visit the queen, who expired in the No- called the Golden Hump , fraught with tre*- 
vember following. win and virulence, which had been sent to 

Mar. ift. Groat numbers of footmen as- the minister, and by him descanted on h 
sembled with Weapons, m a tumultuous the house, was made the immediate preteit 
manner, and broke open the doors of Dimy- for this infringement of the liberty of tie 
lane theatre, fighting their wuy to the stage press. Upon 1?he same day parliament w;s 
do >r, which they forced open, and hindered prorogued, his majesty having first lamea- 
thi proclamation being read by colonel de ed the spirit of insubordination and hcei* 
Veil ; however, he caused several of the tiousness pervading the community, 
ringleaders to be taken and committed to July 2. The emperor declared war agaimt 
Newgate. A great inauy people were the Turks, and the duke of Lorraine march'd 
wounded in trie scuffle ; the audience fright- towards Nissa with the grand army ; whie 
ened and forced to retire ; among whom other bodies advanced towards Walacha 
were the prince and princess, and a great and Bosuia. The Muscovites about the sane 
many persons of distinction. The pretence time advanced towards Oczakow, with *n 
for this disturbance was, that the footmen army, commanded by general Munici ; 
were locked out of the upper gallery, which while general Lasci, with another army of 
they claimed a right to, Russians, invaded # 

Apr. 4. A bill introduced into the lords John Gaston, greJrduke of Tuscary, 
for punishing |he city of Edinburgh, owing died at Florence, on the 9th instant, wib- 
to the affair of captain Porteous. out issue, in the 67th year of his ag! ; 

26. Three Scottish judges having been whereby the male line of the house of 
summoned, it was debated, whether they Medici became extinct, and the duke of 
should be interrogated at the bar, at the Lorraine came into the possession of tjie 
table, or on the woolsack. Some Scottish dukedom of Tuscan), 
lords asserted that they had a right to be 13. Oczakow surrenders to the Russian*, 
seated next the English judges, but this 3L Advice, that the Derby lndiain% ^ 
claim was rejected ; and it was carried, 63 a ship worth 90,000/., was pusiilanimouAy 

f> 
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surrendered by captain Anselm, to the pi- 
rate Angria. * $ 

Aug. 4. The converigton of the royal 
boroughsin Scotland, hoping presented Mr. 
Speaker Onslow with tfPsuit of fine table- 
linen of their own manufacture, the speaker 
returnM them his thanks ; and assured 
theta, that as farms his influence went, he 
wind promote the manufacture of homc- 
, mime linen; he sent them 100 /. to be 
'' applied to the use of tips manufacture. 
Wnereupon the governors ordered it to tie 
distributed into pme-raoaay, to such as 
should j$nake the bes+ totjjflinen, jn the 
years 1738^4 739, and 1740. 

% 25. The Town was alarmed with a report 
of her majesty’s death, and the tradesmen 
were providing mourning for her funeral ; 
but next day it appeared her majesty was 
ittfgood health at Hampton-courf. 

The Danes set up manufactures of silk 
and woollen?%r the encouragement whereof 
this king published au edict, requiring his 
subjects that received salaries or pensions 
to contribute 10 /. per cent, per annum out 
of their revenue, for their support. 

Sept. 10. The kwig sent a message to the 
prihee* by the dukes of Grafton and Rich- 
mond, complaining of his undutiful be- 
haviour, and desiring that he would leave 
St James's-palace. G pon which the prince 
withdrew to Kew on the 14th instant. 

29. Sir John Bernard elected lord-mayor 
of London. 

30. Fleet-market opened. 

Grain being very deai, there were great 
mt& in the west of England, particularly 
ahong the miners, who seized upon the 
corn that was carrying to market, broke 
ojen the warehouses in the port towns, and 
cifrried off the corn, under pretence that it 
wis designed for exportation. 

Oct. 13. A proclamation for suppressing 
tilts by the tinners, and others, in Cornwall. 

* Nov. 4. The archbishop of Oantei bury, 
lofd-chancellor, lord-president of the coun- 
cil, lord privy-seal, the principal secretaries 

state, and others, were appointed to ex- 
amine the fees in the several courts of law. 

&0. Death of the Queen. — At eleven 
tns evening died queen Caroline, in the 
flfjy-fifth year of her age. Her premature j 
dith was occasioned by a rupture, which, 
m ^jXp^gdelicacy, very inconsistent with 
ptii generaimS^StSVTTiity of her character, 
alp concealed too long from her physician, 
When near her end, she said to sir Robert 
mlpole, while his majesty waa present, M I 
hie yon will never desert the king, but 
ccnttnue to serve him with your usual 
utility and, pointing to the king, she 
adled , i( I recommend his majesty to you.” 
Tie influence of the minister suffered no 
diminution by the death of his patroness, 
w jo was a woman of superior attainments, 

4 i 


great sagacity, and exemplary conjugal 
virtue. The queen’s favourite study was 
theology, and she has been ^accused of 
scepticism. In her last moments, though 
urged by tho bishops, she declined to receive 
the sacrament 5 but fervently joined in the 
Lord’s Prayer. She was the correspondent 
of LdSbnitz, and the admirer and patron of 
Whiston. Her good sense, amiable dispo- 
sition, and personal attractions gave her an 
ascendancy over the king which no $ival 
could undermine. ~ 

Dec. 14. Fire at the King’rprinting- 
0 Rice, Blackfriars. The loss estimated at 
20 , 000 /. 

1 7. Queen Caroline privately interred in 
Henry the Vllth’s chapel. 

A yearly bill of mortality for the city and 

suburbs of Dublin, ending March 31, 

1738:— 

Christened • Buried * 

Males 672 Males 1023 

Females 737 Females 1483 

In all 1 409 In all 

Increase this year, births 53 ; burials 289. 

1738. Jan. 24. Parliament met, and fthe 
king made a speech to both houses, recom- 
mending as usual dispatch and unanimity. 

Feb. A motion for reducing the army 
from 17,704 men to 12,000, negatived by 
249 to 164. 

The universities waited on his majesty 
with books of verses, condoling the queen’s 
death. 

2 1 . One Counin, a carpenter at Gibraltar, 
having brought his action against general 
Sabine, governor of that fortress, for trying 
him by a court-martial, and causmg him 
to receive 300 lashes, recovered / 00/. of 
the general in the court of KingVhench. 
The reason tl»e carpenter was used so bar- 
barously, it seems, was, because he opposed 
an officer of the garrison, who sought to 
seduce his wife. 

William Pitt made one of the gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber to the prince of W ales. 

Mar. Depredations ov theSpanmhds. 
— Early in this month petitions were pre- 
sented to parliament from the West India 
merchants and others, trading to tho plan- 
tations, complaining of the depredations 
committed by the Spaniards in America. 
Ever since tho treaty of Seville, the Spa- 
niards hud insulted and distressed the com 
mcrce of Great Britain. They disputed tho 
right of English traders to cut logwood in 
the hay of Campeachy, and gather salt on 
the island of Tortugas; though that right 
was acknowledged by implication in the 
treaties which had been concluded between 
the two nations. The captains of their 
armed vessels, known by the name of 
guard a-coatas, had made a practice of board- 
ing and plundering British ships, on pre- 
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tcuce of searching for contraband commodi- ■ Henry Haine#, for printing tbe Craflg- 
tie£ on whiei^tcasions they had behaved! man, of the and oj^hd^}727 1 was sen- 
witn the utmost insol^ce and cruelty. *“ “ A *“ “ 

^ome of their s>8ps of war attached a fleet 
of English merchant ships at the island of 
Tortugas, as if they had been at open en- 
mity with England, They had seized^ 
great humber of British vessels, imprisonld 
their crews, and confiscated their cargoes, 
iu defiance of justice and humanity. It 
was ofothese outrages the petitions com- 
plained ; and, several merchants were ex- 
amined at the bar of the house, in support 
of their allegations. 

11, A proclamation for puttiug in execu- 
tion the act against retailiug spirituous 
liquors. The populace were so enraged 
against the Gin Act, that it occasioned 
numberless tumults in the metropolis. The 
passion for this spirit was such, and so 
little regard was paid to the law by which 
it was prohibited, that within two years 
12,000 perso ns were convicted within the 
bills £ mortality of having sold it illegally. 

Nearly one halt that number was cast in 
the penalty of 12/.; and 3000 paid 10/. 
each, rather than be committed to the 
house of correction. 

10. Captain Jenkins, the master of 'a 
Scottish, merchant ship, examined at the 
bar of the house of commons. According 
to his relation, he was boarded by a guanla- 
costa, who, after ransacking his ship and 
ill-treating his crew, tore off one of his 
ears, and throwing it in his face, told him 
u to take it to his king.” Upon being asked 
what he thought when he found himself m 
the hands of such barbarians, Jenkins re- 
plied, “ recommended my soul to God 
and my cause to my country.” These 
words, and the display of his ear, which, 
wrapped up in cotton, he always carried about 
him, tided the house with indignation. It 
is obse .able, however, of '‘the fahle of 
Jenkius’ car,” as llurke calls it. that it had 
happened seven years ago (Coxe’s Me- 
moirs of Walpole, i. 579), and wus one of 
the many relations got up, and aggravated, 
for the purpose of forcing the minister into 
a war, and thereby displacing him. 

28. Counsel having been heard in the 
commons on the petitions of the merchants 
and others trading to America, the matter 
was debated in a full house. About 450 
members were present. An address to the 
king was agreed to ; but the pacific policy 
of tlie minister was inimical to the adoption 
of vigorous measures. 

May 13. Anniversary feast of the sons 
of the clergy. The collection for placing 
out the children of clergymen was — 

At the rehearsal and feast day C, «, tl, 
at St Paul’! . * 386 7 7 

At the hall » . . 520 8 0 


tenced to pay a finfSpf 200/., to suffer two 
years' imprisonment^ and to find security 
for his good behaviour for seven years. 

20. upwards of sixty public and private 
bills received the royal assent ; after which 
parliament was proro^fued. % 

24. Between seven and eight, the pru# 
cess of Wales was delivered of a prince at 
Norfolk-tyouae, St! JamesVsquare, after- 
wards George I II* 

July 25. On Jre Thames 1500 seamen 
were linpAssed ft^the royal navyv ^ 

Aug. 4. About 200 medals infold and 
silver of Oliver Cromwell were lately struck 
at his majesty's mint, from a die of Crum-* 
well, cut during his protectorate at the t 
Tower of Loudon, and lately bought a|v 
Lisle in Flanders by an English virtuoso^ 
on his travels, who brought fertile 'to 
London. ' - * 

Sept . 23. The celebrated Dr. Edmttfjd 
lioerhaave, professor of physic ^nd che- 
mistry at Leyden iu Holland, died in the 
70th year of his age. 

Thu pope issued a bill oi* excommunica- 
tion against freemasons. 

Oct. 4. Tbe Hanoverians attacked the ' , 
town of Stein horst, in possession of the 
Danes, and took it; which occasioned a 
rupture between Denmark and Hanover. 
The regency of Hanover would not have 
ventured on this aggression without reli- 
ance on their powerful ally ; and the dif- 
ference was subsequently compromised by 
England stipulating to pay Denmark 
250,000 crowns jwir annum for three years. 

9. The Muscovites demolished the for- 
tress of Oczacow before they went into 
winter quarters, it being too remote from 
the rest of their territories to be defended 
against the Turks without a great ex- 
pense. « 

30. The French ambassador at Stock- 
holm signed a treaty with the Swedish mi- 
nisters, whereby the French king promised 
to pay to the crown of Sweden, during ten 
years, a subsidy of 90,000 livres ; and Swe- 
den promised not to make any treaty dur- 
ing that time with any other power without 
the consent of France. 

2VW. John Asgill died in the rules of the A 
King' s-bench, aged nearly 10“ " 

7 . The definitive treatymetween the em- 
peror and the French king was signed at 
Vienna, whereby France guaranteed the 
Pragmatic sanction; that is, the pos- 
sesion of all the Austrian dominions to 
the female heirs of the emperor. 

Dec. A convention was concluded this 
mouth between their British and Danish 
majesties, in relation to the territory of 
Steinhorst ; and his majesty withdrew his 
troops from thence. 
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Burials, within Me hills if 
| from Dtffemfcr % *737, /o 

r 12, 1738 ' 7 ’* 

ened. L Buried. 

8,212 f Males 12,750 

. 7,848 I Females 13,075 


In all lV^°I I“^ll 25,825 

fcfl>ecrehsed in tie burials this year, 1998. 

Died: 

VUnder two years of age* . . 9600 

Between two and five . * . 23G6 

Fivejmd ten • . . . 784 

Teiind twenty . * . r . 783 

Twenty Hid thirty . • 207*2 

. Thirty .and forty , . . 2439 

^pi’orty and fifty . . - 2363 

Fifty and sixty . • .2106 

JSixty and seventy • • . 1551 

^Seventy and eighty . .1121 

Rijjfrty ninety . • . 529 

^Jftnet v and a hundred . .101 

IMtoiBred v . . 2 

;jf.*yE®pndred and two . • 4 

tXromdred and three . . 2 

m. hundred and five • .1 

Hundred and 0 L‘leven • . 1 

^".Tphe decrease in mortality may have 
wisen from the less consumption ol spirits 
* ih consequence of the (Sin Act. It seems to 
have operated favourably for the rearing of 
replants, as there is a decrease in the deaths 
of^hose under two years of age, compared 
with the preceding year (ante p. 412), to the 
amount of 980. The greater sobriety of 
parents had doubtless great influence in 
thU striking result. 

1739. Feb. 1. On the commencement of 


the session the king informed pailiamcnt a 
convention had been concluded with Spain. 

8. A copy of the Spanish convention of 
PaTdo laid before tbs hopse of lords. 

12. A satire written by Mr. Whitehead, 
reflecting on several peers, was voted a 
scandalous and malicious libel ; and, the 
author absconding, Robert Dodsley, the 
printer, who attended, was ordered to be 
taken into custody ; after some debate, 
wherein the lords who were against it ob- 
served, that it was not usual to take a 
printer or publisher into custody, where he 
appeared and discovered his author. 


| J7. George Whitfield, the founder of 
rfjQg^j^Jgjafctic m ?thodists, preaches from 
5is first to the colliers of Kiugs- 

wood, .near Bristol ; a race of men ignorant 
«f religion, of brutal manners, and uncouth 
dialect. 

Mar. 8. Debate in the commons on the 
Spanish convention, in which both parties 
summoned their forces : 400 members had 
taken their seats by eight in the morning, 
and an address of approval was only car- 
ried by a majority of 28 in a house of 492 
members. 


Apr, 7. „As- 4]^a workmen were digging 
in Stocks-mai%t,Jbr the foundation of the 
Mansion-hjiiisj^^tj|sy took up a graVe-fgfoe 
wHicli had bee# there Wf years. The 
letters and figures, with a curimts coat of 
arms upon it, appeared but very little de- 
faced. 

*%9. Dr. Nicholas Saunderson, professor 
of mathematics in the university of Cam- 
bridge, died, aged 57. When a year 
old he lost his eye-sight through th# small-, 
pox. Yet he became a very' learned man 
and popular lecturer. 

' 27. Lord Santry tried at Dutitfh, and 
found guilty by his peers of the murder of 
his servant. He was young, and the last * 
of the family, and, great interest being 
made, the king was prevailed upon to re- 
prieve him during pleasure. 

May. The first stone of a method ist 
chapel was this month laid iu Bristol. 
Some difficulty soon after arising as to the 
liability of the feoffees, Mr. W esley took 
the management of the chapel iq|p his 
own hands, as he did that of others, and 
thereby established unlimited authority over 
h>s followers, w hich the present Conference 
inherits from him. 

There being a gieat scarcity of corn in 
many of the provinces of France, the duke 
of Orleans caused 100,000/. to be expended 
in the purchase of corn from this country, 
to he distributed ut a moderate price among 
the poor in those provinces where he had 
any interest. 

Lord W alpole, eldest son of sir Robert, 
made auditor of the Exchequer, in the room 
of the late earl of Halifax, a place for life 
worth 5000/. per annum. Edward Wal- 
pole, esq., second son of sir Rwbert, made 
clerk of the pells in the Exchequer, m the 
room of his brother. 

The Danes, by a subsidy treaty, engaged 
to keep, during three years, 5000 foot und 
1000 horse in readiness, for the service of 
Britain. But as it was stipulated they 
Rhould not serve in the fleet, nor against 
France or Spam, except in Germany , nor 
be carried beyond sea, people were much 
puzzled to know the kind of service they 
were engaged for. 

Tlie terms of the convention not being 
settled, vigorous preparations for war were 
made in this mouth. 

June 10. The centre house in Grosvenor- * 
square, valued at 10,000/., was raffled for, 
and won by Mrs. Hunt, a grocer’s wife in * 
Piccadilly? and Mrs. Brathwaite, her lodger. 

14. Parliament prorogued, after the 
royal assent had been given to an act re- 
straining lotteries, raffles, and gaming. 
Also to an act granting 5000/. to Joanna 
Stevens for the discovery of a nostrum for 
the cure of calculus, bx$ J&e medicine di<l 
not answer expectations. 



July 10. An. order of 
fo? making reprisals 
' At this time these 1 ' 
members m the hoi 
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Sad place^under the govefament, with sa- 
larie»:|tom 250/. to 11,000/. a year. 

- Atfg, Advice that Nadir Shah had in- 
vaded India, and penetrated into the hesfct 
, of that country ; whereupon the Turks wire 

liberty to recall their troops from Persia, 
and bend their whole force against the 
Christians : that the imperialists had been 
defeated at Kroska, near Belgrade ; and 
that thm^Turku had laid siege to that ci£k'.< 

Sept . 8. The Spanish ambassador leaves 
London. 

12. Peace between the emperor and the 
Turks. 

20. The king of Spain granted commis- 
sions to cruise against the English, and 
seised the English shipping in his ports. 

Oct . 1. Advice that Nadir Shah had de- 
feated the Great Mogul, and made him 
prisoner in his capital of Delhi. 

17.$* A charter granted for erecting an 
hospital for foundling children ; for which 
it was computed the sum of 30,000/. was 
collected among the nobility and gentry 
before the patent passed. 

23. War proclaimed against Spain at 
Charing-eross and the Royal-exchange. 

28. The St. Joseph, a Spanish ship, 
taken by admiral Haddock near Cadiz, ar- 
rived at Spitltead. This prize was valued 
at 100,000/. 

Nov. 5. There being a mutiny among 
the workmen in the yards at Woolwich, a 
battalion of guards and a troop of horse 
were sent down; upon which they dis- 
persed, bu% refused to work, unless some 
privileglj| were allowed them, which they 
claimed as their right. 

6. A riot of the journeymen weavers in 
SpRaltields, and a battalion of guards sent 
to dispose them. 

15. Parliament being assembled, the 
king stated he had summoned them thus 
early on account of the war with Spam, 
t and to which the Spaniards had been en- 
couraged through t( the heats and animosi- 
ties which harl been fomented in the king- 
dom.'* Addresses of support were tendered 
from both bouses ; und Mr. Pulteney and 
other oppositionists who had seceded from 
, the commons on account of its approval of 
the Pardo convention, now resumed their 
places. Walpole, who had taken the op- 
portunity to pass several popular measures 
in the interval, met them with a sarcastic 
speech to the effect that public business 
had gone on very well in their absence, 
and tnat if they had returned only to “ op- 
pose and perplex,” their presence would be 
no gain to the country. 

20* First meeting of the nobility and 
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Somerset-House to' teogiig* 
m FaundUng-hospit^^ 
ifb^as Comm, es%., the ,1 
titioner, aJd empowered them td „ 
lands to the value of 4000/. per aun<* 
Their common seal,— Pharaoh’s daughter 
and her maids taking Moses out o%fb«v ; 
bull-rushes. ^ ! 

26. A proclamation for a public (jMfc fo* * 
imploring God's blessing on our antra • 
against Spain. 

There were 30,000 men on the establish- ^ 
ment of Great Britain, 12,000 on that of 
Ireland, and COO&xnarines to be raiaod as 
fast as po&ible, ana 6000 Danes tabeMwn 
into our service, if wanted; which, with 
30,000 men in the electorate of Hanover, * 
would make upwards of 80,000 troops. 

Advice that Nadir Shah had put out the^ 
eyes of the Great Mogul and his prime*& 
minister, and destroyed 300,000 of the in$P 
habitants of Delhi, ftp* * 

Dec . 25. A severe frost began# 

A general bill of all the Christtnimjih 

Burial », within the hill* of mortality ® 

Dec. 12, 1738, to Dec. 11, 1739:- 


Chnsiened. 
Males 8,228 

Females 7,953 


In all 16,181 


%tried* 
Mates # 12*; 

Female* 13,#l 


Iu all 


25,43‘i* 


Decreased in the burials this year, 

Died under two years of age, 9,687. Live<f> 
to 100 or upwards, 13. m 

The number of bunals last year at Vien- 
na amounted to 6142, and of christenings 
to 6060. At Amsterdam there died last 
year 7507 persons, which is 255 less twau 
the year preceding ; and there were 2581 
marriages, namely, 1653 in the Calvinist 
churches, and 928 in the other churehes. 

1740. Jan, 7. At Kirkaldy, as fourteen 
apprentices and sesvan^s were making merry 
according to the custom there, on the first 
Monday in the year, in a hollovt below a 
rocky eminence, the rock, fell and' crushed 
them to death. 

Advice of the death of the pope, having 
a few days before signed an indulto, whereby 
he gave the king of Spain leave to raise 
2.000,000 of crowns npon the clergy of 
Spain, not even excepting the jesuits. 

The frost continued very intense through 
this month, and the damage “done to thef 
shipping by the ice 

sold at 2s. a bushel in Lwroon ; water still 
dearer. The necessities of the poor were 
very great, not being able to wotk at their 
trades; but the rich were never more charts 
table., The frost was general in Europe.. 

A conspiracy against the czarina was dis- 
covered ; for which four princes of the 
Dolghoruky family were executed at Novo- 
gorod : this plot was formed in favour of . 
the princess Elizabeth* 

2 X 
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Orders for a genial embargo. i 
offering every able J 
skilotw^O would enter into majesty’s | 
*wvfe» tiro guineas bounty moffey ; every 
ok^mty *nan thirty shillings; and consta- 
IM'wm offered two guineas for every 


a^f they should impress. 


bill was introduced for a general re- 
;ry of seamen. It was opposed by sir 
man Bernard, on the ground that it would 
, obviate the distinction between sailor 
^mid bondsman/ and ultimately aban- 
doned. 

IA Several fires at Dublin and Exeter, 
whicn from the scarcity of wifter raged 
uncontrolled. 

^ Ifi. The great frost began to abate ; and 
by the 20th instant the Thames was open, 
to the great joy of every body. 

<g %$. The king having sent a message to 
the, commons oil the 8th instant, desiring 
a fnrtffSfihupply, and no message having 
been sent to the lords, some of the peers 
appuenlnded it to be a great slight ; upon 
whpi a motion was made, that it was con- 
trary to the custom of parliament that 
message, signed by his majesty, asking a 
farther supply for carrying on the war, 
jfcoflld be sent to the house of commons 
^Singly, without taking any notice of the 
house of* peers. But the motion was ne- 
gatived by 68 to 32. 

Mar , 13. Advice that admiral Vernon 
had. captured Porto Bello, and blown up 
the fortifications. 

19. A pension bill, which had passed 
thsucommomi, was rejected by the lords, 
chiefly through a speech of the bishop of 
Salisbury*. 

Ayr. 29. Parliament prorogued, after 
the royal assent had been given to an act 
for preventing horse racing, and deceit! ul 
gaming. * 

30. Statx ov Partiks. — The duke of 
Argyle surrendered all his places. Acced- 
ing to lord John Bussell, his grace was a 
man of a greedy disposition and irritable 
tamper : a his discontent arose, in all proba- 
bility, from personal motives; but the con- 
vention with Spain served to colour his 
change of politics. The opposition in the 
house of lords bad grown of late years very 
formidable. & The duke of Argyle was a 
^^da^amatorv, but a ready, graceful anti ani- 
^OTRrKMwa^JLord Carteret was elegant, 
classical, and well-informed ; lord Bathurst 
wks a practised and sensible debater ; the 
duke of Bedford spoke ably on questions of 
;4kade and business of detail.” In the cabi- 
net# lord Hmrdwicke and the duke of New- 
castle were estranged from the minister : 
the ddke iff consequence of the promotion 
of lord Hemy to be privy-seal, in the room 
of (he earl of Godolpkiu. Walpole had 
begun to prepare for tne coming storm, by 


fixing his first an«| second son in two valu- 
ing C.^Hk iajesty set out for %ip^ 
ver; but the winds proving contrary, belay 
a great while in the mouth of the Thames* 
aud did not arrive at Helvoetsluys until the 
25th instant. 

M. Princess Mary married to the prince 
ot Hesse. 

31. Died, in his fiftynsecond year, the 
king of Prussia, leaving a character, as 
described by the margravine of Bareith, id 
her * Memoirs/ degraded by caprice, avarice, 
igfferance, and brutality. He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Frederick, then in 
his twenty-eighth year, and afterwards so 
famous as a w arrior, legislator, and man of 
letters. 

July. Riots in various parts, owing to 
the high price of grain and its exportation. 
Several wore killed by the military, aud 
orders were issued to enforce the 5th and 
6th of Edw. VI. against engrossers. 

1 6. The dowager queen of Spain, widow 
of Charles IX., died, aged 73. 

Aug. A subsidy treaty concluded with 
Hesse for four years ; whereby Ile’sse was 
obliged to keep 4800 foot and 1201) horse for 
the service ot Britain ; for which Britain 
was to pay 250.000 crowns a year. 

Sept. The king of Prussia having a 
dispute with the bishop ot Beige, about the 
barony of lierstai, that king ordered hh 
troops to march into the bishopric and live 
at free quarters till the bishop complied 
with his demands. 

14. The king»of Prussia withdrew his 
forces out of the territories of Leigc, on be- 
ing paid 200,000, German crowns. 

18. Admiral Anson sailed from Spit- 
head for the South-sea. 

Orf. 20. Phaomatic Sanciion. — Empe- 
ror Charles VI., the last heir-male of the 
house of Austria Hapsburg, died. In a few 
days alter, Anne, empress of Russia, who 
bequeathed her crown to Ivan, the infant 
grandson of her elder sister, the duchess of 
Mecklenburg. But this disposition was 
soon after set aside in favour of the princess 
Elizabeth, who in the government of the 
empire adopted the wise policy of her father 
Peter the great. Almost all the powers of 
Europe had, by the Pragmatic Sanction, 
guaranteed the possessions of Austria to the 
archduchess MariaTheresa, queen of Hun- 
gary ; yet no power, except England, was 
influenced by its engagements. 

Nov. Frederick of Prussia,* availing him* 
self of the great treasure accumulated by 
the late king, and of a powerful army, re- 
vived a dormant claim to Silesia, which bo 
this month invaded. 

22. Maria Theresa declared the duke 
I of Tuscany her husband and co-regent in 
| the government of her dominions. 
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. 18. The last ie«sion of parliament began. 

Dee.2. The Prussians enter B reslaw. 
Frederick offered to advance the queen of] 
Hungary money sufficient to resist all her 
enemies, on condition of the formal cession 
of Silesia. - But Maria Theresa rejected the 
proposition with disdain ; Saying, she ‘wotdd 
sooner lose her under-petticoat than cot© 
that province.’ 

31. It was computed that 407 English 
vessels had been taken by the Spaniards 
since the commencement of the war, valued 
at 3, *50,300 pieces of eight. # 

In tW course of this year the opposition 
lost, by death, one of their chief leaders, 
sir William Y\ yridhain, w ho was deeply re- 
gretted as wn orator and ] atriot ; his early 
party attachments having been forgotten 
in admiration of his long and bitter hos- 
tility to a minister now generally unpopular. 

Christenings and Burials vnthin the bills of 
mortality* from December |J, 1739, to 
December 16, 1740. 

* Christened. Buried. 

Male- 7.833 Males 14,9*5 

Females 7,39b Females 13,8-6 

In all 15/231 In all 3U.8U 

Inn vsed in the burials this year, 5379. 
Tea thousand seven hum! it'd and sixty-iive 
dieil under two years of age. Thirteen 
Jived to the age of one bundled or up wauls. 
The Hunger of deaths was remarkably 
augmented this year, owing to the severe 
winter and rise in the price of grain. 

According to the last gears bill for the city 
of Paris* there were j 

Christened . . 18,632 j 

Manicd • . . 4,017 ^ 

Boned . . . 25.2*1 

Foundlings . . 3.150 

So tha 6652 died more than were baptized. 

1741 Jan. 21. Samuel Goodier, esq., 
c&ptain of the llnln uian-of-wai. lung in 
Kmgioad, hired some sailors to suipiise 

• his brother sir Dinciy Goodier, at Bristol, 
and hurry him on hom'd the ltuby ; whole 
the captain caused him to be murdered, 
with a view of enjining his estate, which 
was said to be 30t;0/. per annum. But the 
assassins were discovered, and confessed 
their villany. 

Feb. A monument erected in \V e.st min- 
ster-abbey to tire memory of Sliak^poaie. 

4. A lust lor the success of tne war. 

11. Attack on Walpole.- — -M i. San- 
dy# went up to air Robert Walpole, in 
the house, and told him that on Friday 
next he should bring a chargo against him 
in public. The miiuster seemed surprised, 
hut, after ,a short pause, thanked him po- 
litely for this previous notice, and said he 
desired ‘no favour, hut fair play. 1 It was 
on this occasion sir Robert misquoted Ho- 
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race. ‘As lam pot conscious,* said he, ‘of 
dny crime ; I do not doubt of being able to 
make a proper defence. Nil comcire sitj 
nulli pallescere culpced Mr. iPulteney cor- 
rected him ; but he insisted on being right, 
and actually bet a wager on the accuracy 
of his quotation. 9 

1 3. Pursuant to his previous intimation, 
Mr. Sandy s made his motion for the dis- 
missal of sir Robert W alpole from the king's 
councils fqr ever. The gallery was crowded 
long before the house met *. many members 
secured their seats at six o’clock im the 
morning. # The accusations of Mr. Sandys 
were vague and indefinite. The very length 
of Walpole’s power, he said, was in itself 
dangerous ; it was not necessary to accuse 
him of any sjiecific crime ; the diwsatisfac 
tion of the jieople was a sufficient cause forto 
his removal. He was answered by Mr./ 
Pelham, to whom sir John IkriuufcPffpliSd, 
The debate was closed at three in themorn-/ 
ing by a powerful speech from Wmuphs. 
Ills address made a deep impression on#** 
house ; and the motion of Mr. Sandys was 
negatived by the large niajoiity of 200 
against 106. A like motion was made the 
same day by lord Carteret in the lords, which 
was supported only by 59 votes against 108. • 
Several peers who held places and were 
secretly opposed to the minister, did not 
vote, and acquired the name of ‘ sneakers/ 

Mar. 10. Foundation stone of the Ex- 
change at Bristol laid by the mayor, Henry 
Combe. 

26. The new lord-mayor sworn in o]aa 
platform, erected outside of the gate, oy 
lord Cornwallis, constable of the Tower, ac- 
cording to an ancient custom, when the 
barons of the Exchequer are out of town. 

Apr. 8. The king, in a speech, informs 
parliament that thaqudbuot Hungary had 
demanded the 12,060 troops he had stipu- 
lated to furnish ; and, in conseqqtnce, he 
had required from the king of Denmark 
and the king of Sweden, as landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, that they hold in readiness 
their quotas of 6000 each, for the Mainte- 
nance of which they had received subsidies 
from England. A subsidy of 300,000/. was 
voted to the queen. The preparations for 
this war had already cost 5.000,0004 The 
king was drawn into it from apprchensiom i 
for Hanover, endangered byjjic. 
hood of Prussia, suddenly uecoroe a power 
of the first rank* After all, George II. kept 
out of the quarrel by agreeing with the 
French to give his vote ti> the elector o£$ 
Bavaria, for emperor, and. thereby securing 
the neutrality of his German territories. 

10, Battle of Mol.wite, in which the 
Austrians had 7000 killed and the Prussians 
2500. Frederick of Prussia h*ft fit* 
early, and the victory was won by the skill 
of marshal Schwerin. 

2E2 
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25 F^arSiiitteiit prorogued, and ou the 
28th instant dissolved. 

An act passed this session to prohibit 
the exportation of corn, malt, bread, bis- 
ctiit, starch, beef, pork, and bacon. 

Horny Bromiev, Stephen Fox, and John 
Howe,tnree members of the commons, who 
lukd signalise# themselves in defence of the 
ftbiis&er, were created barons of Mont ford , 
Ilchester, and Chedworth. Horatio Wal- 
pole, esq. was made on$ of the tellers of the 
Exchequer, in the room of lbrtl Onslow, 
deceased. 

May 6. The king having appointed the 
name lords justices as last year, set out for 
Hanover. 

18. Great public rejoicings, on the re- 
ceipt of news of some advantage gained 
over the Spaniards m the harbour ot C*r- 
tbagena. But the sequel of this expedition 
tmder- qdm iral Vernon and general Went- 
worth proved most disastrous. Incapacity 
and dissension characterised their opera- 
tions ; and after sustaining immense loss 
from ill-concerted attacks and tropical dis- 
eases, they were compelled to a disgrace iul 
retreat Vernon was reinforced with 3000 
men from England, L»it he accomplished 
nothing; and it was discovered that hiB 
abilities had been greatly overrated, in con 
sequence of his lucky capture of Porto 
Bello in the preceding year. 

June 2. A very hot press ; they took all 
they could lay hands upon, whether they 
hail protections or not, ou hoard or ashore ; 
and in thirty- six hours the number taken 
and enrolled in the nary liooks was 2370. 

14, Maria Theresa crowned queen of 
Hungary at Presburg. Alter the ceremony 
she advanced to a ceitain rising ground 
near the Danube, and according to ancient 
custom, mounting ^ horse richly capari- 
soned, flourished a naked sword towards 
the four quarters of the world ; thereby sig- 
nifying that she would defend the kingdom 
against its enemies on every side. 

16. As prince George, the princess Au- 
gusta, and the other young prince and 
princess were removing from Kpsmn to 
Cliefden, they were met on Houu&low-heath 
fey two highwaymen, who rode up to the 
coach, but being informed whose children 
were in it, they Only cried, God bless them, 
*quljKgn^>ff : however, meeting soon after 
attendants in another 
coach, they robbed them of a considerable 
booty. 

24*& For tiie benefit of trade, the post- 
?inaasfer-general Orders that letters shall be 
despatched to Bristol, Norwich, and some 
other ‘towns* si*, in lieu of three times a 


pi. Woolwich Academy ordered to be 
rU for to&ructing the gentlemen belong- 
ing to the artillery. 


The profit and Jpss of Great Britain in the 
war wi/A Spain, from Juty 1780, to July 
1741 , wag as follow * : — ' '» 

127 ships taken from the Spa- 
niards . . . . £704,400 

Seven galleons destroyed . 100*, 000 

Seven men of war . 405,000 

Loss at Porto Bello computed at 1 00 , 000 

AtfortChagre . . # 200,000 

At Carthageua, by demolishing 
their forts . . • 18,000 


Total of the Spaniards’ loss 1,617 ,400 


Loss of the English by 184 
ships taken by Spain . 612,000 

Difference £1,005,400 


Had the greater loss of Spain been a 
proportionate gain to England, in lieu of 
an uHeless destruction of .Spanish property, 
there would have been less to regret in this 
balance-sheet of the war. 

July 24. Sweden declares war against 
Russia. 

Aug. 8. Act prohibiting the exportation 
of grain suspended till Christmas day. 

Sept. 21. In the north of Ireland wheat 
sold for sixpence a stone, beef at one penny 
a pound; and other provisions in propor- 
tion. 

2s. Kouli Khan invaded Turkey, and ad- 
vanced with his army us far as Rracrum. 

Oct ■ 20. The king arrives at S. James’s 
from Hanover. 

29. Peace concluded between Russia 
and Turkey. 

30. The city of Prague taken by assault, 
and the elector of Bavaria proclaimed king 
of Bohemia. 

JVor. 10. IhisiiPhotest ants.— Pursu- 
ant to an older of the lord-lieutenant in 
1 740, :t return was made of the number 
of protestant inhabitants of Ireland, the 
amount of which was above %,067 fa- 
milies, 

24. Revolution at Petersburgb, by which 
Elizabeth, the youngest daughter of Peter 
the Great and of the empress Catherine, is 
made empress. 

25. A third general fast, on account of 
the war, observed. 

Dec. New Parliament.— On the meet- 
ing of parliament Mr. Onslow was re- chosen 
speaker. The elections had been carried 
on with unusual party bitterness. The 
prince of Wales spent 12,000/. in nnsus- 
cessful efforts to defeat the court candidates 
in Westminster. Pulteney* the duchess of 
Marlborough, and lord Falmouth spent 
large sums, Argyle exerted himself, so 
that the minister had only six supporter* 

| returned from Scotland. But the whole of 
I the representative peers Were chosen agree* 
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jbljr to the list transmittedirom St James's, 
Instructions were delivered by the consti- 
tuents to a great number of members, re- 
quiring them to oppose a standing army in 
time of peace* to vote for the mitigation of 
excise laws, for the repeal of the septennial j 
act, and for the limitation of placemen in 
the house of commons. Walpole’s weak- 
ness was soon manifested in the heat of 
the controverted elections. 

4. Parliament opened by the king, who 
in his speech insisted on the old topics of 
the necessity of maintaining the Prag- 
matic Sanction and the balance of power. 
Mr. Shippen steadily affirmed his former 
opinion that it was contrary to the Act 
of Settlement to involve the nation in 
war for Hanoverian interests. Mr. Viuer 
inquired why England should be always 
fighting in the quarrels of others and be in 
perpet ml war, that her neighbours may en- 
joy p,iace ? The opposition, however, did 
not think proper to divide ou the address. 
But shortly after they defeated the ministers 
by four voices on the Westminster election 
petiti ,a. Walpole, finding he had lost his 
parliamentary majority, tried to divide his 
opponents by essaying to pacify the prince 
with the offer of a double income and to 
pay his d'*bts. .This the prince declined, 
and insisted on his retirement. 

IB. A great meeting of merchants at 
the Crown tavern behind the Royal Ex- 
change, .who complain of their numerous 
losses byxhe captures of the Spanish pri- 
vateers. 


Christenings and Burials , within the bills of 
mortality, from December 16, 1740, to 
December 15, 1741 


Christened. 
Males 7,667 

Females 7,290 


Buried . 

Males 15,465 

Females 16,704 


In 1 11 


14,957 


In all 32,169 


Increased in the burials this year, 1358. 
Hied under two years of age, 10,456. Lived 
to 100 or upwards, 14. 

1742. Jan. Petitions to parliament from 
London, Liverpool, Lancaster and South- 
ampton, against naval losses sustained by 


the war. 

2T. Mr, Fulteney moved that the papers 
presented relative to the conduct of the 
war be referred to a secret committee. 
Negatived only by a majority of three in 
a house of 503 members. 

Feb. 2. The minister defeated on the 
Chippenham election, by 24 1 to 2-5. Upon 
this sir Robert Walpole expressed his inten- 
tion not again to sit in the house. 

3. Parliament adjourned to the 18th 
instant. 

8. Sir Robert Walpole created earl of 
Orford, with a pension of 4000/, a year. 
The influence of the ex-premier did not 


cease with his retirement, being often eon- 
suited by George II, When the king part- 
ed with this faithful servant he fell uponhis 
neck and wept, kissed him, and begged to 
see him frequently. — (Coxe’s Memoirs of 
Walpole, i. 696.) Allusions in the theatre 
to the fail of an ambitious minister, with a 
view to excite odium agaigst him, were 
coldly received by the public. 

10. At a meeting of the common coun- 
cil it is resolved to draw up instructions for 
the city •representatives on the present 
critical juncture of affairs. 

11. The earl of Orford resigned all his 
employments. He succeeded Mr, Aislabie 
as chancellor of the exchequer, April 4, 
1721, and the earl of Sunderland as first 
lord of the treasury. The term “ prime- 
minister" was first applied to Walpole, 
but reproachfully. “ Having invested me,* 1 
he remarked ou Mr. Sandy’s motion last 
year, “ with a kind of mock digrfffy, and 
styled me a Prime Minister , they impute to 
me an unpardonable abuse of that chime* 
rical authority winch they only created and 
conferred.” 

The elector of Bavaria, who had been 
chosen emperor of Germany, was crowned 
by the name of Charles VII. 

12. A great meeting of the noblemen 
and gentlemen, membeis of both houses of 
parliament, to the number of 300, at the 
Fountain Tavern in the Strand, to consider 
of what was expedient to be done in the 
present crisis. 

17. Retirrmknt oy W ax,pquk,— The 
policy of the earl of Orford after his resig- 
nation was to avert impeachment. For this 
pm pose he sought to break the phalanx 
of his enemies by opening a private nego- 
tiation with one of their chiefs. Mr. Pul- 
teney would not undertake to screen the 
ex-minister from prosdfcution ; but without 
consulting any of the opposition, except 
lord Carteret, accepted the office o£ forming 
a new ministry. Only the more obnoxious 
of the Walpolians were removed. Lord 
liardwicke was continued chancellor, the 
earl of Newcastle one of the secretaries of 
state, Mr. Pelham paymaster- general, sir 
William Yonge secretary of war, and sir 
Dudley Ryder attorney-general. The new 
appointments were Mr. Sandys chancellor 
of the exchequer, the earl of Wilmington 
first lord of the treasury, tj^f rl of iwi- 
chilaea first lord of the admiralty, lord Car- 
teret the other secretory of state, lord Har- 
rington president of the council, earl Gower 
lord privy seal, Mr. Pulteney contented 
himself with a seat in the cabinet aud the 
promise of an earldom. Lord Gower was the 
only lory in the administration. This dissa*- 
tisfied that party ; and the section of whiga 
headed by Pitt, LytUeton and GrenvilK 
were also excluded. 
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Tbedwte af AmtvIb resigned bis offices of 
master-general ‘ ofthe ordnance and com- 
mauder-ia-chief of the forces. His resig- 
aatiwa within a month of his appointment 
arose from Ahe refusal to admit sir John 
Jfyndfe' Cotton, a Jacobite, to a place in the 
fdfetntnoat. But the duke was dissatisfied 
l»i$h the excision of the tones. 

Mar. 18.. A general court of the Bank 
of England, when a dividend of two three* 
fourths per cent, for interest and profits for 
.the half-year ending at<Lady-daj; next was 
.proposed, and unanimously agreed to. 

23, A motion in the commons for a 
secret committee to inquire into the conduct 
of government during the last ten years 
earned by 252 to 245, Lord Limerick was 
chosen chairman of this committee. 

25. The Lords again reject the pension 
hill by 76 to 46. 

April 14. Solicitor of the Treasury coni- 
xn,itted4a»Newgate for refusing to answei 
■the questions put to him by the secret com- 
mittee. He was accused of being profuse 
in the expenditure of the public money. It 
is well known that Walpole lavished the 
wealth, power and places in his gift in the 
purchase of parliamentary majorities. From 
the year 1707 to tluhyear 1717, the ex- 
penditure of secret service; money amount- j 
©d to 279,444/., but in only ten years of 
l»is ministry it swelled to 1,4 -17,746/. Of 
this sum a great part was expended in con- 
trolling elections and on hireling writers. 
A sum of 30,1 10/. was paid to a noble earl 
for which no service is specified, though it 
was understood to signify a complication, 
including speeches of the carl, the return 
of several members fur the lower house, &c. 
Another item of 7000/, to a noble duke, 
supposed to be for similar services. More 
than 17Q,000/. was paid to the writer and 
proprietors of the Gazetteers. London Jour- 
nals, Daily Courants, and other papers. Of 
c this suixi^ no less than 10.077/. was paid 
within 4 years only to Francis Walsingham, 
of Walpole * Administration. 347 ). 

15, A motion for the repeal of the sej>- 
tennial act rejected by the commons. It 
was opposed by Mr. Pultency and by Mr. 
Sandy s. the last a reputed republican. 

The queen of Hungary’s forces were com- 
puted to foe 193,527 men. 

May 6. The forces on the British csta* 
bWhment hjejoahroad wer^ 16,331 men. 

25. A bilTSht up from the commons, to 
indemnify the witnesses examined by the 
secret committee, was rejected in the lords 
W a iHojority of 52. This put au end to 
the inquiry into Walpole's nial-adm mist ra- 
tion. lie withdrew to Richmond. and sj>eiU 
the remaining three years of his Ufa un- 
molested in, retirement. 

27. A motion in the commons that the 
lords not concurring in the bill of indem- 


nity is ajn obstruction to jttsttoo* passed in 
the negative/— §45 to 193. 

June 4 After a long trial in the court of 
KingVbendvthe jury found a gentleman 
guilty of penalties of 25004 for winning 
5004 , from another gentleman at hazard 
seven years before. 

16. Royal assent given to an act fo r se- 
curing to John Byrom, M.'A., the alright 
of publishing a treatise on short- hand in- 
vented by him. 

23. Thomas Longman, stationer, with 
four others, paid their fines of 4004 and 20 
marks each, for refusing to serve the office 
of sheriff of London. Sir. Carbonel swore 
himself not worth 15,0007. 

July 15. Mr. Pultenev took his seat in 
the lords as earl of Batn, and sunk into 
insignificance and contempt for apoxtacy. 
Parliament prorogued, the king having first 
informed them of the peace concluded be- 
tween the king of Prussia and the queen of 
Hungary, under his mediation. 

Any. 17. A pardon passed the great seal 
to Robert Knight, esq., late cashier of the 
South-sea company, of all felonies and of- 
fences inflicted on him by act of juirlia- 
ment in the reign of George I. 

28. Karl of Stair returns from an unsuc- 
cessful mission to Holland, the object of 
which had been to draw the Dutch into the 
wai. 

Sept. Lord Carteret, the secretary of 
state, goes to Holland, with morotonpting 
proposals than lord Stair j but tpil Stutes- 
genoral expressed their reluctance, by en- 
tering into the war, to make it more bloody. 
They with noble pride asserted that >k the 
troops of the republic were raisvd only for 
the defence of the republic, and they had 
never hired them out.” 

The pastures were much injured by 
swarms of grasshoppers. 

Ort. 1 K| . Dr, Hoadley promoted to the pri- 
macy of Armagh, in the room of Dr. Hugh 
Boulter, deceased. The late archbishop 
had been ten times one of the lords -just ices, 
and was a generous benefactor to the poor 
of Ireland. 

Nov , 12. A general fast-day. 

16. Parliament met, when the king in- 
formed them that lie had augmented the 
British forces in Flanders by 16,000 Ha- 
noverians and Hessians, He spoke of Im 
good offices for establishing peace between 
Sweden and Russia, and of the tlefimMve 
alliances concluded with the Prussian king 
and the czarina. “ England,” says Smol- 
lett, u from being an umpire had now be- 
come a party in all continental quarrels, 
and instead of trimming the balance of 
Europe, lavished away her blood and trea- 
sure in supporting the interest and allies of 
a puny electorate in the north of Germany.” 
Letters from Jamaica relate that com 
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mndore Anson, when be Arrived at Feman- precisely tha^ngnage W alpole had applied 
dez, a Portugese settlement, had butfifty to him and nis confederates in the com* 
men left ; that the Danish squadron in mons* ^ 

quest of him sailed thence but three days Kouli Khan, who had so long kept Asia 
before his arrival in that weak condition ; in terror, began to discover that no human 
that he there procured 200 hands, and happiness was certain, having beep defeated 
sailed for t h§ East Indies with the Centu- in a late expedition against the Leaghis, 
rim and Gloucester only, having 2,000,000 whom he attacked with 52^)00 of his best 
pieeSjitof eight on board. The other ships troops, of which he carried back only 
were left tor want of men. 22.105, having lost great numbers both in 

lvS. A treaty of mutual’ defence and skirmishes and i^his retreat, 
guarantee with Prussia signed at White- Mar . <22, lines al of thx Gin Act. — 
hall. The royal assent was given to an act for 

jDfc. 18, The frost had continued near repealing certaiu duties on spirits and li- 
ihree weeks : most of the . merchant ships censes, and for substituting others of an 
in the river, unloaded, were bawled on easier rate. When those severe Julies, 
shore, to prevent damage from the vast amounting almost to a prohibition, were 
floats of ice, and crossing in wherries was imposed, the people were brutalized by the 
become almost impracticable. excessive use of gin. “ Painted boards,*’ 

Since the commencement of the war, the Smollett says, '‘were put up; inviting 
Spaniards had taken 450 -hips withm the people to be drunk for a penny apjl d*au- 
channel and soundings of the British coast, drunk for twopence.” Cellars "were pro- 
Thc public revenue of France for the vided, strewed with straw, to winch they 
year 1742 amounted to 191312 $,530 litres; conveyed the wretches overwhelmed with 
or the exchange being at 12d. per livie, to intoxication, and in whkh they lay until 
upward* of 13,000.000/. sterling, they lia.il recovered going use of their iacul- 

Chnsft'itirit/s and Buna/*, from the 15. 7c of ties, when they had recourse to the same 
Ifrcemher, 1741, to the 14/A of Decern- mischievous pmsustfT It was to restrain 
bet ,1742; — * these bestialities uiat the license and spirit 

Buried. duties were raised. But the populace broke 

Males 13,5(15 through all restraint; gin was publicly sold 
Females J <i , 91 K in the streets without either license or duty : 

informers were intimidated, and the magia- 

In all 27,483 trates, through fear or corruption, did not 
DcciWod in the burials this year 4b8G. enforce the law. In this way the revenue 
Died under two years, 9030, Lived to 100 was defrauded, and it was for the proven- 
and upwards, 9. lion of tliis that the new act was hastily 

1743, Jan. 27. At a general court of passed through both houses. It was argued 
the South-sea company a dividend of 1J that mure moderate duties and rigid en- 
pei cent, whs declared. Af’tcrwaids an ap- forcemeat of the law would be better for 
plication from Mr. Knight was laid before the revenue and lessen the consumption of 
the court, to be discharged from any de- spirits among the lowest of the people. The 
maud from the saul company on the pay- results seemingly answered these predic- 
meirt of 10,000/., which being put to vote, tions, 0 

was sanied by a great majority. Jpr. 21. Parliament prorogued. 

The mild and equitable caidinal Fleury 27. The king, duke *4' Cumberland, and 
died this month, in his eighty- eighth year, lord Carteret embark for Germany, 
after directing the councils of Fiance for May 11. Several hundred weight of 
eighteen years. The basis of his public leaden pipes were dug up in Fleet-street, 
policy was economy at homo and peace which were laid in 1471 to convey water, 
abroad; but he was often thwarted by a JttJte 1 . Braunau taken sword in hand 
profligate court. hy the Austrians, and between four and 

FeL 1. A resolution in the lords, ap- five thousand French killed or taken, 
proving of the continental policy of minis- 9. George II. assumes the comj*>u»ii 
tors aud the employment of German of the Anglo-electoral arnkStSs at the camp 
mercenaries. carried by 78 to 35. The duke of Aschaffenburg. 

of Bedford said the electorate had been. 16. Victory ofBxtti^okn. — T he king's 
enriched at the expense of England. Lords march to Hanau being intercepted by the 
Carteret, Bathurst, and Bath, defended French, he was rescued from a perilous 
their foreign policy, regardless of their situation by this victory. The French 
former sentiments and declarations. Pul- amounted to about 30,00(3 men, and were 
teney inveighed against the “ vulgar da- commanded by the duke de Needles 
mour which had been raised by the low some of the princes of the blood. They 
arts of exaggeration, fallacious reasonings, began the battle with their .accustomed iro - 
and partial representations, * which was petuosity, but were received by the English 


4 'hastened. 

Males 7,048 

Females 6,703 


13,751 | 
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infantry wlf& ttojt and AetSteuned intre- 8. By order ef the justices of South- 
pidity. Their fos» mis 6<HKrmea * that of wark the bellman cried down the borough 
the allies20OO. Had they been pursued, fair, setting forth, that all persons who 
the earl of Stair suggested, the victory should ofler any interludes, &c. should be 
; ^ould have been mare decisive. George II. taken up as vagrants. It having been a 
k^yinced much passive courage, and the duke custom for many years, for those who kept 
Cumberland was wounded. Generals booths for interludes at Southwark fair, to 
Clayton and Mfonroy were killed. make a collection for the debtors JL the 

23. Universal rejoicings in all parts of Marshalsea prison, but the fairUnVyear 
the city for his majesty's success in Ger- being fbr three days only, they could not 
many ; the great guns w<ye fired, the streets afford it,* which the debtors resenting, gut 
illuminated, and bonfires lighted.® together a large quantity of stones and 

By the treaty concluded between the flung over the prison wall upon the bowl- 
empress of Bus sip and Great Britain lor ing-green, whereby a child was killed in a 
fifteen wars, it was stipulated that the em* woman’s arms, and several people wounded 
press ^nouhl furnish his Britannic majesty, and bruised, 
as soon as required, with a body of 1*2,000 21. Bristol exchange opened, 

troops, to be employed according to the exi- 22. On board his majesty’s ship Squir- 

gency of affairs ; and that Great Britain rel an experiment was tried in Deptford 
should furnish Russia with twelve men of dock : a quantity of brimstone, straw, and 
war, on-ij-te first notice, in case either of other combustibles being laid upon the bftl- 
them were attacked by an enemy, and (le- lust (the ship having in it nothing ehe) 
mantled such succour. and set on fire, the air-holes were immedi- 

There was an engagement between the ately stopped, and being soon after opened, 
Russian and Swedish fleets, and both sides upwards of 500 rats were found suffocated 
claimed the advantage. m the hold. 

Jufy. The increase of the excuse in the Oct. 12. Being the birth-day of king 
Uondon brewery from Vidsummer 1742, to Edward I., the Confessor, a great number 
Midsummer 1743, was upwards of 60,000/. of Roman Catholics were prevented from 
more than the last year ; the decrease in paying their devotions at his shrine, as 
tht distillery being in proportion. usual, orders having been given that the 

26. Mr. Pelham appointed first lord of tombs in Henry the seventh’s chapel should 
the treasury, in the room of the earl of Wil- not be shown that day. 
inington, deceased. He soon after became 14. Ended the sessions at th ^i fa Bai- 
chancellor of the exchequer, iu the room of ley, when a German, for robbery?%mved 
Sandy*, raised to the peerage, and made sentence of death, eight to be transported, 
coffeTer of the household. These appoint- and twelve acquitted, 
ments were made at the instance of lord AW. 15. The king and duke of Cum- 

Orford, who still retained the king’s con- herland return from Germany, and in the 

fidence. evening passed through the city, which 

Aug, 1. All ships coming from the Me- was illuminated 
diterranean required^o perform quarantine 22. A splendid appearance at St. James’s, ‘ 
in Standgate creek. It was in consequence being the celebration of the king’s birth- 
t of a dreadful plague which had broke out day : at night the ball was opened by the 
,at Messiifa in the spring, and swept off prince of Wales and the princess Amelia. 
50,000 inhabitants. It was brought to Si- The duke of Cumberland danced several ^ 
cily from the Morea, and only teased its minuets and country-dance*. *1 

ravages on the approach of winter. Dec, 1. Parliament opened by the king. 

It is a striking proof of the insecurity of The sacrifices made for the interests of the 
property, that after the highland regiment electorate were much dwelt upon, but the 
left Scotland, the geutlemenof Argyleslure address was carried by 278 to 149 ; all the 
were obliged, at their own expense, to raise adherents of Walpole giving their support 
a company of thirty men to protect their to lord Carteret’s ministry. In the lords 
caHk and effects from the inroads of the the address passed unanimously; the earl 
Belabouring titan#. of Chesterfield, who was out of place, only 

Sept, 1. John Elliot and Francis Hole, offering some objections. 

: ustices in Finsbury division, Mid- 10, Forty thousand seamen voted. 

dlesexAoving sat during the time of the 22. The earl of C holm onde lev made 

Wdshi fair for cattle, near Islington, to put privy-seal in the room of lord Gower, v ti- 
the laws in execution against V agrants, it was signed. Lord Edgecombe chancellor of the 
reduced to three days, during which time duchy of Lancaster ; the earl of \V ahlegravo 
no disorder was suffered; for which piece a lord of the bed-chamber in the room of 
of public service the thanks of the county the duke of Marlborough, resigned ; Henry 
were given the said justices at their general Fox a lord of the treasury, 
meeting. At the end of this month prince Charles 
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Edward, the grandson 0 / James It, left 
Home to accompany the expedition prepar- 
ing in the French ports to invade England, 
under count Saxe. 

Christenings and Burial 9 within the bills of 
mortality, from December 14, 1742, to 
pecember 13, 1743. 

f astened. Buried. 

* 7,726 Males 12,181 

, 7,324 Females 13,019 

In all 15,050 In all 25,200 
Died under two years 8,621. Lived to 
one hundred and upwards, fourteen. 

1744. Jaru 11. Upwards of 500 members 
were in the house of Commons, when 
34,000 men were voted for land service. 

24, Mr. Wesley beginning to preach to 
a numerous auditory in the court of the 
Three-Cups inn, at Taunton, had scarce 
named his text, when the mayor came in 
formality, and ordered the proclamation to 
be read, which immediately silenced the 
preacher. wf 

I'cb. 3. At a general court of the East 
India company, it was resolved to lend the 
government one million, at 3 per cent,, as 
an equivalent for prolonging their charter 
fourteen years. % 

Vi it o(.ot Nettervillc tried by his peers 
at Dublin, for murder, and after a trial of 
fifteen hours acquitted.. 

7. ^ grant passed the great seal, incor- 
poratim&fhe nineteen fellowships and four- 
teen ^ESolarships of Worcester college, at 
Oxford, into one body, by that name, and 
enabling them to hold 500/. per annum, in 
mortmain for ever. 

14. An indecisive action between the 
combined Spanish and French squadrons 
in the Mediterranean and the English fleet 
commanded by udmirals Matthews and 
Lest'ick. A disagreement between the Eng- 
lish . dmirftls, whose conduct became the 
subject of a riavai iuqutry, was the cause 
of tliis unsatisfactory result. 

1 5. A message to both houses, inform- 
ing them that preparations were being made 
in France to laud the pretender. 

17. The money raised by licensing re- 
tailers of spirituous liquors in England, 
since the commencement of the late act, 
amounted to 123,486/. And on distillers 
for the additional duty to 75,227/. 

25. A proclamation to require the jus- 
tices to put the laws in execution against 
papists, nonjurors, and for commanding all 
papists to depart from the cities of London 
and Westminster, and from within ten miles 
of the same, by the 2nd of March ; fur con- 
fining papists to their habitations; for 
seising tne arms and horses of such as re- 
fuse to take the oaths, and for putting the 
laws ill execution against riots. 

27, At six this morning the earl of 


+ b 

Barrymore /was taken into custody by * 
messenger, it his house dn Henrietta* 
street, «Cavefldi»h-square, and a file of mqa- 
keteeig was posted in it ' "* 

28. A mob of nailers, consisting of «•>'.<* 
veral thousands, having got together iq^| 
Staffordshire, in order to raise their wages, I? 
and having proceeded to plunder houses, 
the mayor of Walsall assembled the popu- 
lace of that town, led them out, and entirely 
defeated them ; after which he took away 
their plunder, an tf made proclamation that 
people might have tlieir goods again. 

Mar. 3. A loyal address presented from 
the bishops; another from the dissenters ; 
another from the quakers ; all graciously 
received. * 

Royal assent given to an act for raising 
and establishing a fund for a provision for 
the widows and children of the ministers of 
the church of Scotland ; and of the heads, 
principals, and masters of the universities of 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 

5. In the town of Huddersfield, York-*’ 
shire, was discovered the foundations of a 
Roman temple, where were several beauti- 
ful Roman bricks, and cflh^iltar entire, with 
a kind of patera aj^fie top, on one side a 
cornucopia , and -dn the other an augural 
staff : it was dedicated to the goddess For- 
tune, by one Antonius Modest us or MoAs- 
tinus (for there were only the two first 
syllables), of the sixth conquering legion. 

20. France declared war against Eng- 
land ; accusing the king of Great Britain, 
in the declaration, of his having violated 
his neutrality, and dissuaded Austria from 
terms of accommodation. 

22. The subscription for raising one 

million two hundred thousand pounds, by 
3 per cent, annuities, and 600,000/. by a 
lottery for the public service, was full in oue 
day. * 

23. The remainder of 6000 Dutch t roops 

arrived at Gravesend. • * 

27. The magistrates of Edinburgh offer 
a reward of 6000/. to any one who shall 
apprehend the pretender, or his eldest son, 

31. War declared against France in 
London and Westminster. France was ac- 
cused of violating the Pragmatic Sanction ; 
of covertly assisting Spain in her war with 
England ; and of assisting the son of the 
pretender, a claimant to the British throne. 

Apr. 3. The king made a speech to 
parliament of the usual tenor. 

7, The imports from France to England 
from January 1, 1742, to Januap 1743, 
amouuted to upwards of *400,0(K)A 

12. About 200 Swiss servants wore en- 
listed, who had offered their service in case 
of a foreign invasiou, under the command 
of col. Desjean. 

May 1. The king of France arrived at 
Lisle, to open the campaign in Flanders, 
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with an armyof 121,000 men, commanded 
% tbefamoua nianhal count de Saxe. 

3* Th» allied army, consisting of 22,000 
English, 16,000 Hanoverians, 18,000 Aus- 
trians, and 20,000 Dutch, took the field and 
encampedat Asche and Affligen, and from 
* xiter several movements, marched 

W&m the command of the duke d'Arem- 
htttg'to Nmoue and Grammont, in order to 
attack the French- 

8. Several gentlemen in Ireland, on oc- 
casion of the French scheme for ^n inva- 
sion, formed themselves into an independent 
regiment of horse, commanded by colonel 
Pousonby : and Nicholas LoftuO Hume. 
. esq,, began to raise another independent 
regiment of horse, called the Knmskilliuers, 
to consist of 1000 gentlemen. 

12. Parliament prorogued. 

17. Ninety gentlemen of Bristol sub- 
scribe 1004 each to fit out privateers. 

22. Gtae Potter, a soldier, shot m Hyde 
Park for desertion. 

30. Death of Pope. — Died in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age, the celebrated Alexan- 
der Pope ; themost distinguished poet of his 
age for wit, critical taste and invention. 
He was interred *’at TsHckenhum, where a 
monument was erected vV his memory by 
bishop Warburton. 

Prussia concluded a treaty at Frankfort 
wirfi Sweden against Austria. 

June 5. Me mis surrenders to the French. 

12. A machine, invented by the late Mr. 
King, for cutting off the piles of the centres 
to the arches of Westminster bridge close 
to the bottom of the river, being tried in 
presence of several persons of quality, cut 
off a pile in four minutes, and met with 
general approbation. 

14. Ypres surrenders to the French. 

Commodore Anson and Admiral JLestack 
arrived in town fioift Portsmouth. The 
cargo which Anson brought home with him 
mvr as 2,6(H^tM0 pieces of eight, J 50,000 
ounces of plate, 10 bars of gold, and a 
large quantity of gold and silver dust ; in the 
whole to the nmonut of 1,250,000/. Veiling 

July 4. Passed through St. James's- 
street, the Strand aud Cheapside, in their 
wiy to the Tower, thirty-two waggons from 
Portsmouth, with the treasure brought In n.e 
by admiral Ausou ; they were guarded by 
the ship's crew (which consisted of many 
natibns) and preceded by the officers, with 
swords drawn, music playing and colours fly- 
ing, particularly those ofthe Acapuka prise. 

The revenue of the excise from Mid- 
summer 4 ! 743, to ditto 1744, amounted to 
above 3*734,072/., which is 300,000/, more 
than the preceding year. 

Admiral Balchau wHh the whole of his 
ship’s company of 1100 men, lost on the 
rocks of Alderney. 

Auy* 1S f The French and Spanish pri- 


soners, secured m one of the prisons near 
Plymouth, having quarreled, the Spaniards 
wanting weapons to do more execution than 
their fists, got the nails out of the floor, 
and sharpened them to lacerate the French 
at the next assault; but this being dis- 
covered, they were separated. The num- 
ber of both nations in and near Plymouth 
was reckoned to be 2000 ; and of the 
French seamen only in the several ports 
above 8000. * 

22, At a court of admiralty. Doctors 
Commons, were condemned as a legal cap- 
ture, the Acapulca ship and her treasure, 
amounting to 1,600,000/. 

Sept. 20. A grant passed the great seal 
to lend Carteret and his heirs, of the eighth 
part of the province of Carolina, yielding 
and paying to his majesty the fouith part 
of all gold and silver ore found there, and 
the annual rent of 1/. 13$. Ad. on the feast 
of All-Saints for ever. 

28. The justices of Westminster met 
at the Town Court-hcmsejpwhcn a letter 
from lord Carteret was read, relating to the 
frequent and insolent robberies committed 
in the city aud liberty, desiring their wor- 
ships to order the constables to be vigilant, 
in the preventing disorderly houses and niuht 
cellars. The gang who committed these 
robberies were so audacious, that they went 
to the houses of peace-officers, made them 
beg pardon for endeavouring to do their 
duty, and promise not to moljpX them. 
Some, whose lives they ihreatoMb were 
obliged to lie in Bridewell for safety ; they 
having wounded a lieadhorough in St. 
JohnVstreet in above forty places, 

(Jrt, 12. The Gazette intimates that a 
loan of 200.0004 had been advanced to our 
good brother the king of Sardinia to assist 
him in carrying on the war against France, 
18. The duchess dowager of Marlbo- 
rough died in her eighty-fifth jear. This 
was Sr* rah Jennings, famous for her beauty, 
avarice, ambition, irascibility, aud political 
intrigues in the court of Queen Anne. By 
her death, upwards of 30,0004 per annum 
went to the duke her grandson, and near 
as much to his brother the hoc, John Spen- 
cer. She left to the earl of Chesterfield 
20,000/., to William Pitt, afterwards earl of 
Chatham, 10,000/., and about 40,0004 more 
in legacies, among which was 500/. to Mr. 
Mallet to write a life of the duke. Before 
her death she had presented Mr. Hooke 
with 50004 to write 44 An Account of the 
Conduct of the Dowager Duchess of Mari- 
borough.” 

23. The allied armies after performing vari- 
ous inconsistent and inexplicable inovenumta 
retired, without risking cither a siege or 
battle, into winter quarters. The campaign 
in Germany, in which the king of Prussia 
was opposed by the veteran marshal Daun 
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and the prince of Lorraine, was equally void Died under two years, 7394. Lived to 100 
of important results. The French garrison and upwards) three, 
at Little displayed their wit at the expense 1745. Jax. 18. The emperor Charles V1L 
vf the vacillating mancBuvroa of the Anglo- dying, put all the German princes in motion 
Electoral troops. Harlequin was introduced and changed the aspect of affairs in the 
on the stag© pompously exhibiting a bun- empire. The grand duke of Tuscany , con- 
die of papers under each arm. Bemgasked sort of Maria Theresa, became a candidate * 
what he had under the right, he answered, for the imperial crown, and the young elec- 
or^m i and what under the left, with tor of Bavaria, on condition of being re- 
equal solemnity-— Counter-orders* stored to the electorate, engaged in his 

Nov. 9. Proclamation for a general fast, support. 

January 9th. 24. Jfhe number of forces voted to be 

12. The French, after a siege of thirty employed in Flanders was 28*107, being 
days, carried on by an army of 70,000 men, 7000 more than were employed last year, 
in the sight of the king, at last, with the A motion, to make parliaments annual, 
loss of 18,000 men, obliged the garrison of was negatived by 145 to 1 13. 

Friburg to capitulate. Seyeral merchants of London, induced 

23. JLopl Carteret, now earl Granville, from some late discoveries in the north? 
resigns the secretaryship. His humouring west of Hudson’s bay, to believe that apa«- 
the king's German politics, and the ill-suc- sage free from ice, for some months in the 
cess of the war, had made him generally year, may be found from thence to the west- 
unpopular in the eountty, and his vain and em and southern coast of America, peti- 
overbearing demeanour m the cabinet. It tioned the commons for that purpose, and 
was said of Ijjirteret, that he made a trifle a committee of inquiry was appointed, 
of every difficulty ; and of his colleague, Feb* 2. About 900 negroes formed a 
Newcastle, that he made a difficulty of plot* to destroy all the white? people in 
evei v trifle. Jamaica, which was rlisoavered by a negress 

27. Parliamentary session began. to her mistress, because tlfey refust 1 o to save 

Bko.vu- Bottom Ministio. — -The resig- a child she had^lursed. The ring-leaders 
natio v of Granville was the preliminary to ireie apprehended, 
a new administration, izi wliich the Pel- 14. A harbour at Sandwich was resolved 
hams had the ascendancy. It was formed on; also a new trial at the north-west paa- 
by a coalition of parties, including tories, sage. 

whigs and patriots, and acuui led tho name 19. Marshal Bel lei sle arrived at the 
of 4> The Broad Bottom.” Lord Ilardwicke apartments prepared for him in Windsor 
remained chancellor; Mr. Pelham, chan- castle. He had been unexpectedly taken, 
eellor of the exchequer and first lord of the travelling in the Hanover states without a 
treasury ; the duke of Dorset, president of passport. 

the council; lord Gower, privy seal; ihe 28, It appeared from the Custom-house 
duke of Newcastle and bid Harrington, books that the French had imported into 
secretaries of stale; the duke of Bedford, England, from January 1740, to January 
first lord of the admiralty; the eail of 1744, 269,664. pieces of cambric, 1767'tons 
Chesterfield, lord lieutenant of Ireland, in of wine, 5870 tuns of brandy, 2.0O,O.0OOlbs. 
the -ooiu of the duke of Devonshire, lord of indigo ; the greatest part of which goods 
stew aid of the household. George Bubb were paid for iu specie. • 

Dodington, the author of the 1 Diar\ Mar. 18. Dkvth ov RobrrtWat.pole, 
and afterwards hud Moleombe, was made — At his bouse in Aihngtou-stveet, Prcca- 
t reason’ r of the navy. The policy of minis- Hilly, died, aged 71, Hubert earl of Orlbrd 
tersdid not essentially differ from their prede- in circumstances not very affluent, although 
cessors, but tlie offices of government being for twenty years he had the control of the 
more equally shared among the political revenues of Great Britain. His death was 
leaders, the debates of the session became occasioned by the violent operation of a 
less animated. Pitt gave them hi > support, medicine which he took as a solvent for 
having been, promised a place when the the stone ; and he declared that he died a 
king’s aversion could be overcome. victim to the neglect of hi* own maxim— 

Dee* 27. The commissioners for victu- quicta non mover? — not to disturb things at 
ailing his majesty 1 ® navy contracted with rest. Hi 8 history will have been partly learnt 
Mr. Jemiiugs for 000 oxen ut 2<L a pound, from the public occurrences of this and the 
Christenings and Burials* from the 13 ih of' former reign. Individually he was neither 
Dec. 1743, to the 1 if A of Dec. 1744. I virtuous in principle nor pi act ice ; but ho 
Christened. Buried. was an intelligent, prudent, and aide mi- 

Males 7,321 Males 10,140 uister. His government was not the best, 

Females (1,940 Females 10,460 but, like the institutions ot Solon, it was 

. • — perhaps the best that wo* practicable* 

lit all 11,261 In all 20,006 Corruption had lung formed an estahhshea 
Bjjcreaxed in the burials this your 4594. part of the public administration, and his^ 
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reproach is that i ll# aggravated the abuse 
by rendering it more undisguised and sys- 
tematic* Archdeacon Coxe, however, has 
extenuated^ “the odium of the saying com- 
manly imputed to him , u that all men have 
their price his words were, ct all thou 
wen/* speaking of a particular class of his 

S tents. Hi* general policy was princi- 
oharacterised by zeal in favour of the 
slant succession ; by the desire of pre- 
serving peace abroad and avoiding subjects 
of contention at home. He was a dexterous 
debater, and had great knowledge of 
finance. Under his auspices, the naval 
Superiority of England was maintained; 

, commerce was by many judicious laws en- 
couraged; justice impartially administer- 
ed; the royal prerogatives kept within the 
limits of the law ; and the rights of the 
people preserved inviolate. His collection 
of pictures at 'Houghton evinced a taste for 
the fine arts, but he had none for letters. 
Being a practical man himself, he naturally 
felt a contempt for those who, according to 
the popular notion (poets at this time were 
usually meant), were not so. His neglect 
of literature origpflkted the following effu- 
sion, on M. CrebilloiiXgceiving a pension 
of 3000 livres from Louis^V : — j 

, il At reading this. great Walpole shook his 
head ; 

How ! wit and genius help a man to bread ! 
With better skill we pension and promote j 
None eat with us who cannot give a 
vote/’ 

It is observable that the deaths of Orford 
and his political enemy Bolingbroke, were 
both hastened by experimenting, as a last 
resort, with a quack medicine. 

10. The grand seignior Achinet offers his 
friendly mediations to restore the blessings 
of peace on the Continent: This proposal 
coming fiom an infidel to Christian princes 
* occasioned- much reflection. 

From March 1st, 1744, to April 1st, 
1745, the number of prizes taken from the 
French and Spaniards was 695 ; of which 
number 28(5 were taken by privateers. 
They were valued at 4,924,000/. 

April 9. The duke of Cumberland as- 
sumes the command of the allied army in 
Flanders. 

24. Marshal Belleisle took Frogmore- 
house, near Windsor, for three years, for 
which he paid 000/. 

20. Mr. Cooper Thornhill, innkeeper at 
Stilton, set out from thence at lour o’clock 
to ride to London, and came to the King's- 
arms, ov^r against Shorechtch-church, ten 
minute* before eight : he turned back im- 
mediately to Sfittou, and from thence came 
again in good spirits to Shoreditch, by a 
quarter post tear in the afternoon; the 
whole being 213 mites, which he was to 
t perform with several horses in fifteen hours, 


On the 4th also he rods between London 
and Stilton in » three hour* end fifty-six 
minutes, and won by thirty-four minutes. 

30. Battle of Fontenot.— J t was to 
relieve Tournay, besieged by marshal Saxe, 
that this battle was fought. The French 
were superior in numbers to the allies, and 
strongly posted. The duke of Cumberland 
began his march to the enemy at 'two in 
the morning, and about nine both armies 
were engaged. By the English and Hano- 
verian infantry the enemy were driven from 
their lines, and in danger of a complete 
defeat ; hut the Dutch failing in their at* 
tempt on the village of Fontenoy, and the 
allies coming within the destructive fire of 
the somi-ciTclc of batteries erected by Saxe, 
were compelled to retreat. The allies left 
their sick and wounded to the humanity of 
the victors. Their loss exceeded 10,000, 
and the enemy lost more officers, if not 
more men, than the allies. Speaking of 
this battle, a French historian says, “ The 
English rallied, but gave 4|ay ; they left 
the field of battle without tumult, without 
contusion, and were defeated with honour.” 
Touruay surrendered, after a gallant de- 
fence, on the 21st of June. Ghent and 
Bruges were taken by assault; Ostend, 

[ Dendermoml, Newport, and Aeth were suc- 
cessively reduced, and the allies retired tor 
safety behind the canal of Antwerp. 

May 2. Parliament prorogued. 

10. The king set sail from Harwich at 
six o'clock in the morning for Holland. 

11. The earl of Chesterfield arrived at 
his house in Grosvenor-square from Hol- 
land, having concluded a new treaty with 
the States-gencral, by which they stipu- 
lated to maintain for the service of the 
common cause 00,000 men in the field and 
10,000 in garrisons. 

1 5. The French refuse to accede to an 
exchange of prisoners, unless justice be first 
done them as to the arrest of marshal Belle- 
isle, contrary to the cartel. 

A great mortality raged among the black 
cattle in Argyleshire, Scotland, of which 
above 6000 died. 

31. Shah Nadir gave the Ottoman army 
a total defeat in the neighbourhood of 
Erzerum, taking that city by storm ; and 
being joined by 100,000 Armenians, ad- 
vanced towards Trebizond on the Black-sea. 

June 24. The act of parliament took 
place for faking off' the inland duty of 4s. 
per pound on all tea consumed in Great 
Britain, in lieu whereof Is. per pound and 
25/. per cent on the gross price of all teas 
were charged thereon. 

July 10. The Prince Frederick privateer, 
in company with the Duke, took - two Spa- 
nish vessels with gold and silver on boasd 
to the value of 3,000,008 dollars. 

14. Prince Charles Edward, the young 
pretender, sailed from Port St Nszaire, 
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accompanied bp the marquis of Tulltbar- 
diae, sir Thomas Sheridan, sir John Mac- 
donald, with a few other Scotch and Irish 
adventurers. They encountered an Eng- 
lish cruiser on the way, but succeeded in 
landing in the Hebrides. 

Attff, 6. A proclamation, offering a re- 
ward of 30,0004, to any person who shall 
seize the eldest son of the pretender, in 
case he shall land, or attempt to land, in 
any of his majesty’s dominions. 

13. Marshal Belleisle and his brother 
obtained their liberty on a promise of the 
discharge of the English prisoners of war. 

31. Arrival of the king from Hanover. ■ 

Sept. 2. The grand duke of Tuscany 
elected empespr of Germany, by the name 
of Franck I. All the electoral college voted 
for him except Brandenburg aud the Pala- 
tinate; 

4. A detachment of the rebels took posses- 
sion of Perth, and proclaimed the pretender. 

11 . At a meeting of the mere!) ants at Me r- 
chant-taiiors’-flall, it was agreed to raise 
two regiments entirely at their own expense. 

10. The prince pretender proclaims his 
father king of Great Britain at Edinburgh 
high cross, and himself regent of his do- 
minions. ’ % 

21 Early this morning the Highlanders 
attacked sir John Cope, sword-in-hand, at 
Preston-pans, and in less than ten minutes 
entirely routed the king’s troops, unac- 
customed to their fierce mode of fighting. 
Each party numbered about 3000, Colonel 
Gardiner, a distinguished officer of dra- 
goons, and native of Scotland, fell covered 
with wounds, within sight, of his own house. 
The rencontre was on a heath, seven miles 
east of Edinburgh, called Glaidsmuir, and 
by it the rebels became masters of Scotland 
except a few fortresses. 

21. The greatest meeting of gentry at 
Yor ever known, to form an association ; 
40,000 /. subscribed to raise troops for the 
present emergency. 

Punj.ic Ckboit. — The alarm created by 
the advance of the Highlanders occasioned 
a run on the Bank of England, which re- 
duced them to the necessity of paying their 
notes in xfuliings and sixpences. But a 
public meeting of the principal merchants 
and traders, who, to the number of 1140, 
signed an undertaking to receive and pay 
in bank paper, arrested the panic. The 
run was ascribed to the papists and Jaco- 
bites, promoted to destroy public credit. 

The directors of the East India Company 
declared they would take in their bonds at 
par, for payment for goods bought at theii 
sale, being 10*. discount 

A subscription was opened at G arc a way’s 
cdtfee-house, by a great number of mer- 
chants, who subscribed 2004 each, in order 
to take a fund of 230,000/, for raking a re- 


giment of men for the further security of 
the city. 

The Sutherlands, Frasers, Mackays, and 
other loyal clans in the north of Scotland 
having taken arms, marched into the low 
countries, to act against the rebels. 

27. The ground was marked in Hy de- 
park for the encampment af the horse and 
foot-guards ami horse-grenadiers. Also for 
the other regiments coming from Flanders ; 
for 12,000 Dan es^ for which transports had 
been taken up. Wr 

. Six waggons loaded with muskets were 
sent to JVv oburn in Bedfordshire, for the 
duke of Bedford, who raised a regiment of 
1000 men. Twelve othef peers did the 
like, and gave 1*. 6</. a day to each man. 

Sir Gregory Page mustered a body of 000 
men on Blackheath, raised and clothed at 
his own expense. 

Oct . 2. At a meeting of gentry at Chester 
measures were entered upon to rake and 
maintain 2500 men. Sir Hubert Gresvenot 
gave 2000/. ; many gentlemen subscribed 
a year’s income -of their estates, and the 
bishop of Chester gave 200/., and even the 
catholics of the best extinction showed 
their zeal for theadtf eminent. 

3. The nobility md gentry of Lancashire 
met at the town-hull of Preston, aud en- 
tered into an association to raise 5000 men 
for the defence of the government. 

4. An association was set on foot by lord 
Onslow and several other gentlemen .tor 
raising a body of men in tne county of 
Surrey, at 4/. a man entrance. 

9. In London the city-gates were ordered 
to be shut every night at ten, aud not to 
be opened till six m the morning. The 
train-hands were kept on duty night and 
day. 

18. Parliament njet, when the king in- 
formed them of \he ‘ fc unnatural rebellion" 
that had burst forth, and of the danger of 
“ popery and arbitrary power” with which* 
they were menaced. 

21. Habeas-corpus act suspended. 

In this crisis voluntary exertions of the 
people were sufficient to add 60,000 to the 
king’s forces j the Spitalfields* manufac- 
turers alone furnishing 3000. 

Drath of Swift. — At the close of this 
month, in his seventy-eighth year, died 
l>r. Jonathan Swift, dean of St. Patrick’s, 
the celebrated humorist, satirist, and po- 
litical writer. The dean survived the loss 
of his faculties some year's, a catastrophe 
that may be as plausibly ascribed to old 
age as constitutional infirmity. i™* 11 which 
he was wont to anticipate mehtai aliena- 
tion. In an age not remarkable for genius. 
Swift was perhaps the most original, though 
the most faulty of the queen Anne writers. 
Many of his works are occupied with the 
politics and personalities of the day, and# 
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t!w dean being an intolerant partisan, are 
void of presort interest. His « Tale of a 
Tub” Travels” retain some 

of their ancient popularity, the last espe- 
adhibiting a singular union of quiet 
humour, Satire, and misanthropy. His 
has been praised for ease and simpli- 
C% f btty it is olid and feeble ; and Hume, 
the historian, contrary to the common 
Upitiion, questions its correctness. It was 
fonnerlWne fashion of Uterary m^n to be 
the de.pbdants of the great, whom they 
pattered, or, if neglected or cast off, libel- 
fed. Swift followed this course. *He was 
greedy of preferment, and sought the fa- 
vour of Mrs. Howard,; but as Walpole re- 
marked in his coarse way, on a similar oc- 
casion, he 41 pinched the wrong sow by the 
ear f* for it was the queen, not the mis- 
tress, who dispensed the royal bounty. 
The pride, selfishness, factiousness, and 
want of feeling in Swift, have been depicted 
with great force, and apparent justice, in 
a modern publication (Edinburgh Review, 
xxvi l. 42). He abandoned an only sister 
for marrying a tradesman, and treated with 
obdurate iusensikifity^two amiable women 
who loved and admiretfejiim. If is acrrd 
nature seemed to render tne torment ol'his 
fellow-creatures a part of his necessary 
aliment. Stilt he had virtues. Ireland was 
benefited by his writings; he was free 
from hypocrisy, not meanly jealous, and 
bequeathed the greatest part ot his fortuue 
to u hospital for lunatics, — 

“ To show, by one satiric touch, 

No nation needed it so muck.* 1 

Nov. 11. A person, who saw the rebels 
about Rowcliff, affirmed that the whole 
number did not exceed 9000 men. As to 
arms, every man had & swyrd, target mus- 
ket, and fhik : their baggage not very con- 
siderable, but they relieved the guard that 
marched xBth it every night. For provi- 
sion, they had live cattle, and kept a drove 
along with them ; oatmeal they took where 
they could find it, and carried it in a bag 
at their sides, and ate it morning and 
evening with water. They marched at a 
great rate, and expressed a desire of get- 
ting into Lancashire. Their officers lodged 
in villages, but the men always encamped 
sit flight. About day-break they began to 
move, or soonet if the moon shone, and 
pushed oh as hard ns possible. 

15. The ®|heb entered Carlisle. 

24. They reached Lancaster at noon. 
Ott the same day marshal Wade set out 
from Newcastle, though the ground was 
covered With snow, in pursuit of them. The 
duke of Cumberland left St. James's to 
take the command of the king’s troops, 
which sir John Ligcmier had begun to as- 
semble in StaRbfditee. 

< 


25. The Soikt, a IVenchprivWteer, with 
lord Derwenfwater and other Jacobites on 
board, brought into Deal. * 

27. All the bridges on the MeHey were 
destroyed. The principal inhabitants of 
Manchester withdrew with their effects, 
and next day the Insurgents entered the 
town The bellman Was sent round, re- 
quiring all who held any of the excise, 
land-tax, or other public money, to bring it 
in. About 200, under colonel Townley, 
joined the pretender. 

28. The duke of Cumberland arrived at 
Lichfield. 

Many subscription* were promoted this 
month to buy necessaries jbr the army. 
The quakers sent down WtOOO woollen 
waistcoats to keep them warm, and the 
king from his privy purse gave them shoes. 

Dec . 3. The prince-pretender, with his 
main body, enters Macclesfield. 

4. He enters Derby with about 7000 fol- 
lowers. Next day they held a great coun- 
cil, in which it was determined to retrace 
their steps, finding that few had joined 
them in their march, and these only of the 
lower sort. 

5. Maishal "Wade reaches Wethcrby. 

0. The rebels began their retreat from 
Derby. 

8. The lawyers met in the Middle Tem- 
ple-hall, and agreed to form themselves 
into a regiment under chief-justice Willis, 
of the Common-pleas, m defence of- the 
constitution in church and state. 

9. Rebels reach Manchester. 

12. Part of the king’s troops reach Wigan 
in pursuit of them. 

Peace was concluded between Prussia 
and Austria, by which the former acknow- 
ledges Francis L to be emperor. 

17. Great apprehension of an invasion 
fiom the French. 

IS. A general fast-day. 

39, The whole produce of three nights’ 
performance of the Beggars’ Opera was 
given by Mr. Rich for the benefit of the 
soldiers. Mrs. Cibber played Polly, all the 
comedians performed gratis, and the tal- 
low-chandlers gave the candles. 

25. The Tebels enter Glasgow ; ** a very 
indifferent Christmas-box, ’’Says Ray (Hist. 
Rebellion, 231), “ to the inhabitants.’’ 

30, Carlisle surrenders at discretion to 
the duke. The garrison consisted of 274 
Scots, 114 English, 8 French. 


Christenings and Burials within the lulls of 
mortality, from December A 1 } 1744, to 
December 10, 1745. 


Christened . 1 

! Buried* 

Males 

7278 

Males 

10468 

Females 

6800 

Females 

10828 

la all 

14078 

In all 

21296 


i St 
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Increased in tbs burials fhfa fear 090. 
Died under two years of agS 7289. Lived 
to ono hundred and upwards 9; 

3746. Jan • 14. The king opens parliament. 

17*. General Hawley is suddenly attacked 
at jpalkirk, by the Highlanders, and dis- 
gracefully defeated. 

30. The duke of Cumberland arrived 
at Edinburgh, and next day reviewed the 
whole of the king’s forces. 

The duty on hops amounted to 39,087/. 

Feb. 7. Several persons committed to 
Lancaster^aol for collecting money for the 
pretender. 

10. The rebel prisoners taken at Carlisle 
brought to Tendon. They were rudely 
treated by thwfcopulace who pelted them 
with dirt. 

Intuioue in thr Cabinet.— About this 
time sumo ministerial changes were at- 
tempted. The king was anxious to bring 
back lord Granville, and the duke of New- 
castle to introduce Mr. Pitt into the go- 
vernment. On the lt)th inst. the duke and 
lord ?I airing ton resigned ; lord Granville 
was made secretary of state, and the earl of 
Path first loid of the treasury. Next day 
Mi. Pediam, the duke of Bedford, and Mr. 
Grenville resigned, and the rest of the ad- 
minwlmiiun were expected to follow. The 
earl of Chesterfield and nine dukes gave 
up their places. Upon this, the king was 
given to understand, by lord Winnington. 
that the projected ministry would only have 
thirty-one supporters in the lords and eighty 
in the commons. In consequence, all the 
former ministers were recalled on the 1 lib 
instant, and on the 22nd Mi. Pitt was made 
viotf-fcveasurer for Ireland., and soon after 
pay m aster- general, from this time Mr. 
Pelham continued at the head of affairs 
till he- death in 171)4. Mr. Pitt (the first 
earl <r Chatham) Ivcame the determined 
advocu.r of the measures which for tell 
years of his parliamentary life he had stre- 
nuously opposed. Nov did he scruple to 
ovow his apostaev : justifying himself on 
the common pretext, that as he had grown 
older he had grown wiser. 

Mar. 14. News t hat the rebels had taken 
Port Augustus and blown up Fort Geoige, 
m doing which they blew up their chief 
engineer, colonel Grout. Some clans joined 
them on the hills, headed by ladies Se.i- 
forth and Mackintosh ; but their husbauds 
were with the king’s troops. 

i 9, ’ Roy til assent given to a bill for tak- 
ing away the veto of the aldermen of London. 

28. Ventilators, invented by the rev. 
Dr. Hales, ordered to be introduced into 
Newgate. 

The number of the rebels said to have 
been much intre&sed, in consequence of a 
scheme rumoured to be afloat for transport- 
ing the Hi ghlanders to America. Lord Lo- 


# - , , 

. 

vat had it translated Into Gaelic, and told 
them the duke was coming to carry it into 
execution. 

Apr. 3. Blair Castle surrenders tothe rebels 
after a hrnve defence by sir Andrew Agnew. 

The seizing uf the cattle and demolishing 
their houses had the ef%t of inducing 
many rebels of Lochabar to return to their 
homes. 

1 2. The king’s troops pass the deep and 
rapid Spey at a difficult ford, within isight 
of the rebels. Ray, who was with the king’s 
troops as a volunteer, says they might have 
been heA advantageously attacked. 

16. V icTojiY or CvLi.oDEN. — The ett 
tire defeat of the rebels may be partly as* 
cribed to an unsuccessful effort to surprise 
the royal army at Nairn. The 15th inst. 
was the duke of Cumberland's birthday ; 
and thinking the king’s troops would have 
been making merry, the plan of the rebels 
was, by a night march to surprise them in 
their camp at day-break. With tins de- 
sign they started in two columnSfone com-, 
mantled by lord Murray, the other hv lord 
Gordon ; but the Iciigfft^of the cenunns 
f embfurassed the j&zffch, "so that the army 
was obliged to lyrfrce many halts : the men 
had been under arms the whole of the pre- 
ceding night, were faint with hunger and 
fatigue, and many of them overpowered 
with sleep. Some were unable to proceed ; 
others dropped off unpei ceiml in the dark ; 
and the march was retarded in such a man- 
ner, that it would have been impossible to 
reach the duke’s quarters before sun-rise. 
Failing in their enterprise, they retraced 
their steps to Cuiioden, where they no sooner 
arrived than numbers dispersed m quest of 
provisions ; and many, overcome with fa- 
tigue, threw themselves down on the heath. 
Early on the 16th the*duke decamped from 
Nairn, and after a march of eight milts, 
perceived the rebels drawn up wi a tine 
with their left to (Tilludeh-house and their 
right extended to a park wall. About noon 
the Highlanders began the attack by throw- 
ing away their muskets, and rushing m 
their wild, furious way, with their broad- 
swords and Lochabar axes, on the royal 
troops ; but being now prepared for this 
mode of fighting, they received them with 
fixed bayonets, and kept up a steady firing 
by platoons, which did prodigious execu- 
tion. In thirty minutes the buttle was 
converted into a rout ; and orders having 
been issued to give no quarto^ v*i*d lium- 
hem were slain in tfie pursuit. The loss 
ut the rebels in the battle and pursuit was 
3000 or 4000 men; of the king’s troops 
only fifty were killed. (Cuiloden Papers 
473.) The duke completed the subjection 
of the. country, advancing as far as Fort 
Augustus, whence he sent off detachments 
to hunt down the fugitives aud lay waste 
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^ A* - A« to the unfortunate 

**®E% d, he escaped with 

battle, and after wan* 
4#^ aonein the mountains for several 
f oiroli^tw found means, in September, to 
f^hhark on board a French privateer for 
^Ji^aSiU ^His future life was deplorable 
in tW ertreme? The courage and fortitude 
he displayed in England seem to have for- 
oaken him with a reverse of fortune, ami 
fhr remainder of his days were f spent in 
Oncemi^and debauchery. Being forcibly 
expelled from France, he retired to Flo- 
rence, where he was seen by sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall in 1779, overwhelmed with in- 
firmities, the consequence of his irregular 
courses. 

JWr/y 14. The commons vote an addition 
of 25,000/, to the income of 15,000/, of the 
, duke of Cumberland, now become the idol 
* of the nation, and extolled as equal to the 
greatest heroes. 

22. The corpse of the late duke of Or- 
mond brought from France, and interred 
’* in Westminster- abbey. 

21. Mr, Pitt made a member of the 
privy-council. ° * 

The French openedti^* campaign with 
an army of 300,000 men; the allies not 
being half that number, retired before them, 
and the enemy laid siege to Antwerp, 
which surrendered after a teeble resistance. 

1 June 3. Admiral Lestoek acquitted by 
a court-martial. 

5. The combined French and Spanish 
armies lose 14,000 men in a bloody en- 
gagement with the Austrians and Pied- 
montese, at Placentia in Italy. 

The court of session resumes its sittings 
at Edinburgh, after ten months* interrup- 
tion of business, owing to the rebellion. 

17. A great many rebel prisoners brought 
to London, preparatory ‘ to their trial. 
if Among; tfyem, Simon lord Lovat, with six- 
sty of his clan ; he was so infirm he could 
neither walk nor ride, and was brought in 
a horse litter. When taken, he had with 
him 6000/. in specie. Most of the jails 
from the capital northwards were filled 
with captives ; and great numbers were 
crowded together in the holds of ships, 
where they perished in a deplorable man- 
ner for want of necessaries, air, and exercise. 

27. Preparations being made for the 
trials- of lord Kilmarnock, Cromartie, and 
Balmerino in Westminstev-haU. As the 
proceed! ng#wer© by indictment, and not 
by impeachment, no scaffolding was or- 
dered fc* the commons. 

July, Philip, king of Spain, dying in 
the sixty-third year of his age, he was suc- 
ceeded % his eldest son Ferdinand. Philip 
was bat' two days survived by his daughter 
the daupbinew of France, In the same 
month died CMUuml VL, king of Den- 


mark, succeeded by Frederick V.* who hod 
married Louisa, youngest daughter of the 
king of England. 

24. The secretaries of state and 4 lord- 
chancellor interrogated Mr, Murray^iher 
pretender^ secretary, in the Tower. 

28. Trial of the rebeUords. Earls Kih * 
marnock and Cromartie pleaded g nitty ; 
lord Balmeriuo did not. All three were 
sentenced to death, but Cromartiek life 
was spared. 

Plbi >K’ Kxkcutionb. — Seventeen of the 
rebels, who had been tried by, a, special com- 
mission in Southwark, were executed on 
Kennington-common, bearing witli con- 
stancy the tortures then prescribed by the$ 
treason laws: nine were mfk to death in 
the same maimer at Carlisle j six at Bramp- 
ton, seven at Peprith, eleven at York: of 
these, a considerable number were gentle- 
men, and had acted as officers. About 
fifty were executed, as deserters, in Scot- 
land ; eighty-one suffered as traitors. A 
few obtained pardons, and considerable 
numbers weie transported to the planta- 
tions. These trials and executions con- 
tinued to the end of the year. 

Aug. 12. Royal assent given to nets 
prohibiting the Highland dress to.be worn 
m Scotland, except by persons in the king’s 
service ; anil requiring schoolmasters to take 
the oaths of allegiance. 

During the last six years, it was said, 
700,000/. had been collected for the service 
of the pretender, of which 400,000/. since 
the beginning of the rebellion, and of this 
170,000/. during the last winter, in and 
about London ; 1500 names of subscribers, 
several of them persons of nute, had been 
discovered* 

liS. Lords Kilmarnock and B&lmrrino 
beheaded on Tower-hUL The first was 
aged forty-two, and a nobleman of fine 
personal accomplishments, but desperate 
fortunes, who seems to have been drawn 
into the rebellion more from the influence 
of his countess and the loss of a govern- 
ment pension lhan jatobitism. Balmeriuo 
was fifty-eight, had been bred to arms, 
and acted from principle : he was gallant, 
resolute, and brave. 

25. The distemper among horned cat- 
tle breaking out again in the neighbourhood 
of London, tbe.VVelsh fair was held at 
Barnet. 

Sept, 14. Madras surrendered to the 
French, under Labourdonnais. But l)u- 
pleix, the governor of Pondicherry, the seat 
of government of the French in India* vi- 
olated the capitulation. 

30. The French, under count Saxe, de- 
feated the allies, under prince Waldec, at 
Roucoux. This b&tths terminated the cam- 
paign in the Netherlands. In Italy, the 
i French and Spaniards were not so success- 
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ful, the Austrians having expelled them 
from Lombardy, and reduced Genoa* 

Oct. 9. A thanksgiving for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion* At night an iilumi- 
natioiu 

2EE Admiral Matthews declared inca- 
, pan|e of serving his majesty. ^The justice 
of this sentence has been questioned. The 
admiral was refused a copy of the minutes 
of the court-martial, and referred to the 
lords of the Admiralty. 

Lima destroyed by an earthquake. It 
had been visited by a similar convulsion in 
1580 aud n587. Callao, the best port in 
Peru, was in the sai^p month overwhelmed 
by an influx ofthe sea. 

N&v. 4. O^^Fremont, an officer in the 
rebellfcrmyan Scotland, was apprehended at 
a rehearsal at the Opera-house, where he 
was a dancer, and committed to prison. 

18. Parliament opened by the king. 

21. Charles Ratcliffo, younger brother 
of the earl of Derwentwater, who was exe- 
cuted in 1715, was arraigned on his sentence 
of trea son in 1716, when he made his escape 
from Newgate. He pleaded first that he 
was a subject of France, where he had re- 
sided for the last thirty years ; and secondly, 
that he was not Charles Ratcliffe, but the 
trill of rimventwater. His picas were over- 
ruled, and an order made for liis execution. 

At the quarter-sessions of the peace, held 
at Taunton, Mary Hamilton, otherwise 
Charles Hamilton, was tried for pretending 
herself a man, and marrying fourteen wives ; 
the last of which, Mary Price, deposed in 
court that she was married to the prisoner, 
and cohabited as man and wife a quarter of 
a year, during which time she thought the 
prisoner a man, owing to the prisoner's vile 
and deceitful practices. After a debate of 
the nature ofthe crime, it was agreed that 
she w&b au uncommon, notorious cheat, and 
sentence 1 to be publicly whipped, aud to 
lie imprisoned for six months. 

Dec. 4. Mr. Orator Henley taken into 
custody by order of lord Chesterfield, one 
of the secretaries of state, to be examined 
on a charge of seducing the king's subjects 
from their allegiance, by his Sunday ha- 
rangues in his Oratory-chaj»el. 

8. Earl of Derwentwater beheaded on 
Tower- hill. 

11. Lord Lovat impeached of treason. 
Chriitemngt and Burials, unthin the bills of 

mortality, from December 10, 1745, to 

December 11, 1746: — 


Christened. 

Males 7,573 

Females 7,004 


Buried. 

Males 13,771 

Females 14,386 


In all 14,577 | In all 28,137 
Increased in the burials this year 6861. 
Died under two years 9503. Lived to 100 
and upwards 10* 


.In Vienna there died, in&746, 
whom 1853 were under 

1747* Jan . Frederick n 
leave to the papists of Berlin to baSdf a 
church as large as they pleased* • v 

7. A solemn fast-day. 

13. Lord Lovat deliveis in his answer ^ 
to the impeachment, in winch he denied 
every article. 

Feb, 15. At the French chapels, in 
Threadneedle-stretd and Spitalfield^ 1500/. 
was collected for the relief of their poor. 

Mar. 9. Lord Lo vat’s trial, after several 
postponements, began in Westminster-halL 

19. His lordship had sentence passed 
upon him in the usual form : after which, 
lord-chancellor Hardwicke, who presided m 
lord-steward, stood up, broke his stafi^ aud 
dissolved the commission, 

Apr . 2. The sheriffs of London received 
a warrant from the duke of Newcastle fur 
the execution of lord Lovat; intimating, 
that it was expected they would expose the 
head at the four comers of the scaffold, us 
usual. The sheriffs returned answer* that, " 
as it had not been practised lately, they 
desiredrit might be iugsrted* in the body of 
the warrant, Jr 

9. Lord Lovafneheaded on Tower-hill. 
He was in his 80th year, aud died a papist ; 
leaving a character notorious for treachery, 
rapacity, cruelty, and immorality. He be- 
haved with propriety at his execution, re- 
peating from Horace. 

“ Dulce et decorum pro patria mori.” 

* So much easier is it, ’ says sir Dudley 
Carleton, on a similar occasion, ‘ for a man 
to die well than to live well,’ Several per- 
sons lost their lives by the falling of a 
scaffold on the occasion. 

14. A great body of London merchants 
wait on the lords of the* Admiralty, praying 
for a better naval protection of their trade. 

20. Advice of the taking of .Fort St. 
George, in the East Indies, by the French. * 

30. Edward Cave, the editor of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and the publisher 
of another magazine, were brought to the 
bar of the commons, for publishing the de- 
bates of the house ; when the former denied 
that he retained auy person in pay to make 
the speeches ; and after expressing his con- 
trition, he was discharged, on payment of 
fees. It is now well known that the cele- 
brated Dr. Johnson was employed to report 
the speeches for Cave's periodical. 

May 16. M. Buffon, the celebrated na- 
turalist, communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences the results of his experiments on 
the power of burning-glasses. He set ob- 
jects on fire at the distance of one hundred 
and twenty yards, and wrote a dissertation 
to prove that the account is neither false 
nor absurd of Archimedes burning thft.Ko* 
man ships at the siege of Syracuse. 

2 F ! 
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* 21. The vqgtom discontinued of jiuttinj' 
uj> at the €pmi&on-hall the gentlemeu no- 
minated hy the loid mayor for sheriffs. 

>S&» l*nnc& Charles, the pretenders eld- 
est son, accompanied by several companions 
in his late desperate enterprise, arrived at 

i W 16/ Commodore Fox took forty 
French ships, richly laden from St.Domingo. 

1 7. Parliament prorogued, and next day 
dissolved. 

Hkrktablk Jukisdjc&ions. — An act re- 
ceived the royal assent, on the last day of 
the session, very conducive to the peace and 
improvement of Scotland. It was for the 
abolition of the hereUble jurisdictions of 
the landowners, and making them a pecuni- 
ary compensation. By this act the most pro- 
minent distinction of the feudal system was 
abolished : the rivalries of clanship merged 
in the common weal, and the course of jus- 
tice made more uniform and effective, by 
the substitution of the king’s courts and 
judges in place of malcontent, rapacious, 
and capricious chieftains. The number of 
proprietors who claimed compensation was 
148, and the amount of their claims for loss 
of regalities, justiciable sheriff ships, coio* 
nerships, and other toriVwial immunities, 
was valued by the court of session at 
164,232/, 

25. The pretender’s second son made 
cardinal duke of Y oik, and benefices given 
him by the pope worth 20,000 crowns. 

The ancient city of Herculaneum, related 
by Pliny to be buried by an eruption of 
Vesuvius, about 1700 years since, was ditr- 
covered at Portici, near Naples, through a 
passage 150 feet deep. 

July 13. The French invested Bergen- 
op-Zoom with 25,000 men. An old lady, 
whose family had m^de au immense fortune 
in the East Indies* sent fhe garrison loOOA 
in provision and money, and promised to 
lepeat tl»e present evert week they lurid 
out. But it tell into the hands of the 
French the 10th of September following. 

29. Beheaded at Stockholm, Dr. Black- 
well, the physician. He confessed some 
secrets to l)r. I’oistadius, a pTotestant clei- 

g rman, which the torture couhl not extort. 

e was a Scotchman, and had been cor. 
rector of the press to M r. \Y ilkins in London. 

Sept. J. It is discovered that the sixth 
pier of the new Westmmster-bridge had 
settled sixteen inches. 

The distemper among horned cattle con- 
tinuing, regulations were promulgated by 
royal proclamation, fur preventing its 
Spreading. The holding of several l'air% 
and the weekly markets of cattle, were sus- 
pended* 

Oct. 7 * About sixty men, well armed 
and mounted; broko in to the Custom-house 
at Poole, in the night, and carried off 


4,200 lbs. of tea, lately seized by the Swift 
privateer. They said they were only come 
for their own. 

14 Admiral Hawke, with fourteen sail 
of the line, defeats the French fleet of nine 
large ships and frigates, off Belleisle.The 
enemy had 8#0 men killed, the English jftO, 

Nov. 10, New Parliament. — ministers 
derived popularity from the suppression of 
the rebellion, and their naval successes. 
Smollett says, Newcastle and his brother 
Pelham hud conducted the elections *so as 
to fully answer their purposes.’ The ora- 
tors and leaders of opposition wifre silenced 
by absorption into tlnygovcrnment, and the 
session was uninteresting. Arthur Onslow 
was again chosen speakjijJ Preparations 
for a congress at Aix-la-fStpel^, prelimi- 
nary to a general peace, were announced 
in the royal speech ; but, as the result was 
uncertain, the lavish grants and subsidies 
of former years were readily voted without 
inquiry. 

Dec. 29. The king’s annual dole of 
1 000/. to poor housekeepers of Westminster 
wus distributed. 

Bills of Mortality.' — Christened with- 
in the London bills of mortality 14.942; 
buried 25,494 : increased in the burials this 
year 2663. Died under two years of age 
8,741 . Lived to one hundred and upwards 
seven. 

1748. Jan. 11. A large body of sailors 
present u petition to the king, at St. James’s, 
for a distribution of prize-money. 

Feb. 17. A solemn fast, on account of 
the war. 

May 12, The total expense of building 
the Mansion-house, for the lord mayor, in- 
cluding 3,900/. paid for houses, ascertained 
to be 42,638/. 

i 3. The king prorogues parliament, and 
the same day set out fur Hanover. 

22. The general assembly of Scotland 
enjoin that every minister of the Scoturii 
church shall preach the first sabbath of 
v\ ery quarter against popery, and in defence 
of the protestaut settlement. 

June. By the paying off' several men-of- 
war wages fell m the merchant service from 
50*. to 25*. per month. 

July 14, About ten digits of the sun 
eclipsed. Venus appeared beautiful through 
the telescope in the form of a crescent. 

Autj. 10, A proclamation for a cessation 
of hostilities with Spain and Genoa read 1 
at the Koyal Exchange. 

Oct . 7 . Treaty of Aix-la-Cii\xt,j,le. 
— The chief parties to this treaty were 
Britain, Holland, and Austria on one side, 
and France and Spain on the other. By 
it all the great treaties from that of West- 
phalia in 1648, to that of Vienna itt’4?38, 
were renewed and confirmed. Prussmwas 
guaranteed in the possession of Silesia* 
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the empress-queen, of her hereditary 
dominions, according to the pragmatic sanc- 
tion. France surrendered her conquests 
in Flanders, and the English in the East 
awl West Indies. But the right of Eng- 
lish Subjects to navigate the American seas 
without being subject to searmh was never 
mentioned, though it had been the first cau?»e 
oi the war and the basis of the attacks 
made on Walpole’s ministry. The nation 
was eager for the commencement of hostili- 
ties, but soon grew tired of the burdens they 
entailed. For all their sacrifices of blood 
and treasure, in a contest of eight years’ 
duration, they only reaped the barren glory 
of supporting the •enrian sovereignty of 
Maria Theresas** 

Nw* 23. Ticking arrives from Germany. 
The trdmy of peace was celebrated by a 
grand display of fire-works in the Green 
Park. 

29. Parliament opened. In the inter- 
val of the prorogation the opposition had 
arranged their measures, and appeared dis- 
posed to give ministers some trouble. They 
cavilled at the terms of the peace, and 
sharply canvassed the demands of the 
chancellor of the exchequer. It was undo 
the auspices of the prince and guided by 
the councus of Holingbroke, that the oppo- 
sition acted. The latter resided at Batter- 
sea/* where he was visited/’ Smollett says, 

“ like a sainted shrine, by all the distin- 
guished votaries of wit, eloquence and po- 
litical ambition.’’ 

Dec. 10. The Prince-Pretender arrested 
at the Opera-house, and iorcibly earned 
out of France. 

The total number of French, Spanish and 
neutral vessels captured, from the declara- 
tion of war against France in 174*1, was 
2804, Of this 1101 were taken by priva- 
teers. 

The total quantity of com of every sort, 
exported m the five years ending in 174b,w as 
3, 76rt, 444 quarters, valued at 1 5,073,77(1/. 
The bounty paid on this exportation of corn 
amounted to 678,90//. 

Bills ov Moktai.ity. — Christened 
14,153; buried 23,869: decreased in the 
burials this year 1025. Died under two 
years of age 7637. Lived to 100 and up- 
wards five. 

1749. M, 9. Peace proclaimed by the 
under-sheriffs of Middlesex. 

16. A riot at the Uaymarket theatre 
occasioned by the disappointment of the 
audience at a conjuror not jumping into a 
quart bottle. 

Mar. 21. The lord mayor, aldermen, 
and common-council wait upon the king 
with p.n address to congiatulute him on the 
»a$f 5 $$eli very of the princess of Wales. 
TMtfj&l had the honour to kiss his raajes- 
ty’shand. 


AJ>. % 4?5 

April 25. A b general thanksgiving for 
the peace. 

June 13. Royal assent given to an act 
for making a free market for the sale of 
fish in Westminster. 

Aug. 7. An edict published at Paris, 
requiring from the clergy a return of their 
revenues, preparatory to^ho levy from 
them of the twentieth j>enny in common 
with the rest of the nation ; and prohibiting 
the publication of the debates of the king's 
council. * Bvit the* debates of the# parlia- 
ments were allowed to be published. It 
was also proposed to levy a license duty on 
those \vh5 wore a sword, unless they could 
prove their nobility, or were in the royal 
service. To preserve the peace of the church 
it was prohibited to the bishops to issue 
their mandates on controverted {mints of 
religion without the king's permission. 

Knglaud and other parts of Europe were 
much infested with locusts. Bavaria m 
particular shared in the desolation ^ a great 
swarm passed over in three columns, each 
of which was 300 paces in breadth, and oc- 
cupied three hours in their transit. 

Oct 6. A factor near the Exchange ap- 
prehended by a kinj£^nes£enger, for send- 
ing clandestinely^?? of the kingdom arti- 
ficers and utensils employed in the woollen 
manufacture. 

Aar. 14. A company of French come- 
dians, lately arrived, occasioned a good deal 
of noise, and were strenuously attacked in 
the newspapers ; notwithstanding which 
they began this night to act at the little 
Theatre m the Haymarket, wheie a fray 
cnv.ied, swords were drawn, and some per- 
sous wounded : however, they persevered, 
and. the French players and Westminster 
election almost entiiely engrossed the at- 
tention of the town for the greatest part 
of this month. •» 

16. On the opening of parliament the 
king congratulated them oil the beneficial 
influence of the peace on commerce and 
public credit. Ministers still commanded 
a powerful majority, and carried all their 
measures triumphantly, by the mute elo- 
quence of numbers. 

Dec, 8. Wfcsi minster Election. — Tho 
election was closed on this day ; when the 
numbers appeared to be, for lord Trent ham. 
4811 ; for sir George Vandeput 4654. But 
a scrutiny was demanded by the popular 
party. Trentham whs the son of earl Gower, 
and the ministerial candidate. He had 
hern strenuously opposed by those who 
styled themselves the u independent elec- 
tors of Westminster/ because ins family had 
deserted the ranks of the opposition. V mule- 
put was the popular candidate, ami his ex- 
penses were defrayedby the electors. to which ■ 
they were encouraged by the countenance 
and assistance of the prmce of Wales and 
1 2*2 
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his adherents. Mobs were hired and pro- 
cessions made on both sides, and the con- 
. test was tarried on with a great deal of 
tumult end animosity. 

The distemper among honied cattle con- 
tinuing in different parts of the kingdom, 
orders in council were issued prohibiting 
the removal ofeattle, except for slaughter. 

Bills of Mortality. — Christened 
14,260 ; buried 25,516: increased in the 
burials 4hi« year 3,647.^ Died under two 
yearn of age S504. Lived to 10 0* and up- 
wards twelve. 

In Paris in 1749, were marked 4263 
couples; christened 19,158 ; died 18,607; 
foundlings 3775. 

1750. Jan . 4. The market ut May Fair 
opened for all sons of cattle as at Smith- 
field. 

16. Disturbances between the woolcoinb- 
ers and weavers of Tiverton, on account of 
the merchants introducing Irish worsted ; 
the woolcombers refusing to work, put a 
stop to all tiade. 

Afar. 8. A smart shock of an earthquake 
felt in the metropolis. A shock had been 
felt about a month previously. 

April 4. The Scoter claims for here- 
table jurisdictions begad 1 pujnng at the 
Exchequer. 

5. Incredible numbers of people, being 
under strong apprehensions that the metro- 
polis would be visited with a third and 
more fatal earthquake, on this night, accord- 
ing to the prediction of a fanatic life- 
guardsnmn, and because it would be just 
lour weeks from the last shock, as that was 
from the first, left their houses arid walked 
into the fields, or lay in boats all night ; 
many people of fashion in the iieighbour- 
’* ing villages sat m their coaches till day- 
break ; others went to p. greater distance, 
go that the roads were never more thiunged, 
and lodgings were hardly to be procured 
at Windsor. 

12. Parliament prorogued. 

Rbijuction of tile Folk Part Cunts. — 
The peaceable and prosperous state of the 
country caused the public funds to rise above 
par, and enabled the minister this session 
to accomplish an important financial mea- 
sure. This was the leduciion of the four 
per Ceut. stock to three and a half percent, 
for seven years, and afterwards to remain 
at three per cent : leaving to the public 
Creditor the option of accepting these terms 
or being paid the principal, that is, thirty 
per cent, below the actual transfer price. 
It had all the effect of a tax of 25 per cent, 
on the ftmds, and was severely felt by many 
classes in the middle ranks, whose property 
Was invested in the public securities. Yet 
there was no violation of national faith ; 
since, agreeably with the original terms of 
the contract* the perpetual annuities were 


a! ways redeemable at par, Some objection 
was ut first made by the Bank, South Sea, 
and Kust India Companies, bat finally the 
minister's plan was successfully carried 
through. 

16. The king set out for Hanover. 

May 21. The first buss launched, built 
on the model of the Dutch, for the British 
white herring fishery. 

22. State of Newgate. — A gentleman 
attended the court of aldermen with a mes- 
sage from lord-chief- justice Lee, to acquaint 
them of the necessity of some new regula- 
tion to be made concerning the gaol of 
Newgate ; or that it would be dangerous for 
i persons to attend the business of the sessions 
at the Old Bailey. To tl$ message was 
annexed a list of upwards orweiffy persons 
who were at the last sessions, andhad since 
died, as it was thought, by some infection 
fiom the stench ol the prisoners, among 
whom were sir Samuel Pennant, sir Daniel 
Lambert, baron Clarke, sir Thomas Abney, 
Mr. Cox, the under- sheriff, Mr. Sharpless, 
the clerk of the papers, counsellor Baud, 
counsellor Otwav, deputy Hunt, and several 
others, who died of mabgnant fevers ranght 
at the last sessions. All the jails of Eng 
land at the time were filled with the refuse of 
the army and navy, disbanded at the pence, 
and either aveise to labour or excluded i'umi 
employment, naturally preyed upon the 
community. Great numbers were punished 
as examples, and the rest perished misera- 
bly amidst the stench and honors of nos- 
some dungeons. 

June 17. A plot of ground hired ut 
Chelsea for the reception of 300 Moravian 
families of the Lutheran chuieh, to cairy 
on a manufacture there. 

30. Hannah Snell, vho had long been 
in the army without her sex being discover- 
ed. and been present m several battles and 
sieges, leceived a pension of 30/. a year 
from the duke of Cumberland. 

The congregation de propaganda fide , af 
Home, had advice from China that theem- 
I>eror, wiio had manifested a toleratiug 
spirit, having suddenly lost his wife and 
eon, fell into a deep melancholy, winch 
soon degenerated into a kind of inquietude 
and languor, and at last turned to rage and 
cruelty. His ministers, fearing the effects 
on themselves, diverted the storm ou the 
Christians, charging them with holding 
correspondence prejudicial to his interest. 
On this accusation the old bishop of Mom- 
c astro, who had thirty years governed the 
mission of the empire, was beheaded ; four 
dormnieans and two Jesuits were strangled, 
and the most rigorous edicts ever made 
against the Christians were revived ; but 
the missionaries in Pekin were spared, ou 
the supplication of some jesuits acceptable 
to the emperor, for their useful. skill in as- 
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tronomy, painting, architecture, fortifica- 
tion and gunnery. 

July 2. Mr. Sewell agreed with the commit- 
tee of the city lands to farm New gate -mar- 
ket on paying a fine of 700/. and 700/. rent. 
Mr. Papworth farmed Leadenhall-market 
for 1000/. a year, and 1000/. fine. 

13. The excessive heat of this and some 
preceding days so affected the fish in the 
Thames, that they gathered in shoals to 
the bank side, and buried themselves in 
the sedge and mud, and were easily taken in 
great quantities. Loads of fish poshed 
in the tens of Cambridgeshire, and one per- 
son lost 300/. by the death of jacks and 
pike. 

Any. 20. V|ns decided at Newmarket a 
wager for 1000 guineas, laid by Theobald 
Taaff. esq. against the earl of March and 
lord Kglmgton, who were to provide a four- 
wheel carriage with a man in it, to be drawn 
by four horses nineteen miles in an hour ; 
which was performed in fifty-three minutes 
and twenty-seven seconds. 

Sept. This month the pretender was im- 
prudent enough secretly to visit London, 
which he left again in five days, on finding 
himself deceived by some sanguine friends. 
He was shunned by the more respectable 
of the Jacobites for liis libertinism ; and 
Hr. Kin»r ( \necdotes of liis Own Time, 
201'; describes him as a prince without 
“■ noble or benevolent sentiments,” and 
wholly ignorant of our “ history and con- 
stitution” 

22. The ratifications of ft treaty of sub- 
sidy concluded with the elector of Havana 
were exchanged at Hanover. The suh 
stance of this treaty, which was to last 
six years, was that the maritime powers 
pay the elector an annual subsidy of 
40,000/., for which the elector was to keep 
in readiness a body of 6000 foot for the ser- 
vice of the maritime powers whenever de- 
manded, pinvided they are not employed 
against toe empire. 

Oet. 24. Spam agrees to pay the South- 
sea company 100.000/. for the non-execu- 
tion of t he Assiento tieaty. 

A he. 10. Died Mr. Edward Bright at 
Malden in Essex, aged thirty. He was 
supposed to be the largest man living. He 
weighed forty-two stone and a half, jockey 
weight ; and not being very tall, his body 
was of an astonishing bulk, and his legs 
were as big as a middling man's body. He 
was an active man till a year or two before 
his death, when his corpulence so over- 
powered his strength, that his life was a 
burthen, and his death a deliverance. He 
left a widow pregnant of their sixth child. 

17. The new bridge at Westminster 
opened, with a grand procession, at mid- 
night. 

30. The nunneries of beggiug friars in 


Ireland having] been detected in many vile 
and dissolute practices, were suppressed by 
an order of the pope, on the petition of the 
principal catholics, both lay and clerical, of 
that kingdom. 

A distemper among the horses prevailed 
through the whole of this month. That 
among the horned cattle W*s unabated. 

The duke of Marlborough purchased the 
earl of Clarendon's estate in Oxfordshire 
for 70,000/. 

Dec. 32, A proclamation for the better 
prevention of the numerous street robberies 
and assaults in London. 

Bills of Mortality— In London chris- 
tened 14,548 ; buried 23,727 : increased in 
the burials, 1789. Died under two years 
of age 8024. Lived to 1 00 and upwards 6. 

The christenings in Hans for 1750 
amounted to 19,035; marriages, 4619; 
burials, 18,084; foundlings, 3785. 

1751. Jan . 4. The deficiency of the bank 
of St. George at Genoa calculated at six- 
teen millions of crowns. 

11. A globular bottle was blowout . Leith 
in Scotland, capable of folding two hogs- 
heads ; the biggest ^yer yi educed at any 
glassworks, ltajhmeusions forty inches 
by forty-two. 4r 

17. Was exhibited before the Royal So- 
ciety a method of making artificial mag- 
nets much stronger than the best load- 
stones, with the assistance only of a com- 
mon poker and tongs, by John Canton, 
M. A. 

Parliament was opened by the king, who 
recommended the encouragement of com- 
merce, and measures for the suppression of 
such outrages and violences as are incon- 
sistent with the security of the community. 
The government address was carried by* 
203 to 74. 

Feh. Justice fielding having received 
information of a rendezvous of gamesters 
in the Strand, procured a strong* party of 
guards, who seized forty-five at the tables, 
which they broke to pieces, and carried the 
gamesters before the justice, who commit- 
ted thirty-nine of them to the Gate-house, 
and admitted the other six to bail. Three 
tables were broken, which cost near 
60/. a piece. Under each of them were 
observed two iron rollers, and two private 
spriugs, which those who were in the secret 
could touch, and stop the turning whenever 
they had any fiats to deal with. 

5. A proclamation issued, pursuant to 
addresses from both houses of parliament, 
concerning a seditious paper, intitied. Con- 
sMuiwnat Queries, &c., promising 1000/. 
for ihe discovery of the audioi , 200/. for the 
discovery of each of the printers, and 50/. 
for discovery of each publisher. 

19. A committee of the common-council 
appointed to devise means for clearing the 
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■beet* of taffgau, vagrants, and disagree- ration to the ch'ieft of the opposition of the 
able spectacles, leading principle!) which should guide his 

WaS closed the subscription to the Free conduct on his accession to the throne. 
Briti&i-fishery, the sum of which amount* Among other things promised by him,were, 
ed to about 200,000/. Six busses for the first, to abolish all distinction of parties, 
ensuing season were ordered to be infme- and admit indiscriminately to place and 
uiately built. emolument individuals recommended by 

t li wds affiisjned that upwards of 4000 their virtues and attachment to the consti- 
beraaiis whojsuld spirituous liquors without iution. Secondly, he proposed to support r 
license, had been convicted of the penalty a bill to exclude from the house of $pm- 
10/. each, from Jar., 1749, |io Jan., mons all military officers tinder the rank of' 

1 750; and according to a list of private col^M, all naval officers under the degree 
gin-shops, on the best calculation, they of iW-admiral. Thirdly, he promised to ^ 
amounted to upwards of 17,000 it the lulls introduce a rigorous inquiry into the abuses 
of mortality. That the bill for preventing of public offices. Fourthly, a standing 
the consumption of cheap compound li- army was to he replaced by a numerous 
quors proposed an ydditional duty of 8/ and effective militia. Lastly, the prince 
per ton on all malt spirits, to commence promised that no administration should 
from Lady-day, 1751 ; that no compounder have his confidence without obtaining these 
should make or sell any spirituous liquors, points in behalf of the people. Whether 
unless he has a still of 100 gallons in his the prince was sincere or not, his promises 
dwelling-house, and served a legal appreu- rendered him very popular with the nation, 
tlceship ; and that no distiller should have and historians have heen lavish in his 
more than one apprentice at a time. praise. But contemporary writers are sel- 

Mar . 4. Theodore, the abdicated king of dom well acquainted with the real charac- 
Corsica, cast, in tin action for a debt of ter of princes. The truth is, Frederick was 
100/.. in the coifrt ofWJ^ingVbench, Guild- a man of weak intellect, who, having been 
hath thwarted in his inclinations by his lather, 

20. Pjsath of the Prince ok Wat/e*. — devoted himself, in conjunction with others, 
Frederick prince of Wales was in his foity- w hose motives were as little honourab leas his 
fifth year, and father of George IJ I. lie own. to a factious opposition to his measures, 
expired suddenly, in the arms of Desnoycra, Even his admirers allow that he uaa defi- 
the celebrated dancing-master, who was cieut in energy, steadiness, and penetration 
near liis hed-side, engaged in playing on the of character. Nor was economy a virtue 
violin for his amusement. Smollett says he displayed, for at his death he had con- 
* his death was in consequence of a cold traded enormous debts which were never 
caught in his garden at Kew ; hut this is discharged. The details given by Dod- 
inconvet. His end was caused by an ah- in^tou in his “ Diary"* of the intrigues 
cess, that formed from the blow <4 u cricket- and amusements at Liecester-house are not 
ball, which he received while ] laying at creditable to his principles or understand- 
*that game on the lawn at Cliefden, a col- mg. The party there were occupied m 
ledum of imutei having keen produced that forming schemes *A future administrations, 
burst m his throat and suffocated him. it fixing the civil list, and dividing in imagi- 
wiil have J)een observed fioin thcOccun ences nation the leaves and fishes of the state on 
of this reign that an estrangement had sub- the king’s death. It is related by this 
justed between him and his father. Dur- writer that the prince went three times m 
ing the last illness of the prince he was thirteen months to have his fortune tohi . 
never visited by his majesty. On the even- lie used to go disguised to Hockley-in-the- 
ing 6f his decease, George II. had re- Hole to witness bull-baiting In these 

5 aired, according to his usual custom, to rambles be was generally accompanied by 
le ajiartments of lady Vairnuulh, situated lord Middlesex, whom his father had disown- 
on the ground. floor at St. James's, wheut ed for extravagance, or lord John Sackvillc. 
a part y of distinction generally ashcmbi..d. His favourite mistress was lady Archibald 
The kmg had just sat down to play, aud Hamilton. The prince was married m 
Was engaged at cards, when a page aimed 1730 to the princess Augusta, only suxviv- 
from Leicester-house, bringing inhumation ing daughter of Frederick II., duke of 
that his ikm was no more. He received the Saxe Gotha, by whom he left issue five sous 
intelligence without testifying either emo- and three daughters. His eldest son, now 
tion dr surprise j then rising, he crossed prince of Wales, being only in his eleventh 
the room to lady Yarmouth's table, wlm year, a regency was appointed ; but the king 
was likewise occupied at play, aud leaning surviving till prince George attained his inn- 
over her chair, said to her in German, ui a jonty, it never acted. 

, low tone of voice , i£ jritr ih dodo,” Fieddy Pooit La ws. — O rders were issued by the 
* is dead (W ra^all’S Memoirs, 418). Long commons to oblige the overseers of all pa- 
Lefute hie death, the prince made a declu- rishes to give an account to the clerks of 
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the peace, &c.of the monies paid annually 3000 of whom #ere entertained in the 
to the poot, from 1747 to 1750, inclusive, house, and the beer was brewed in 1730. 
in order to be by thei% transmitted to the The Weaijlek ,— 1 The season was cold 

house immediately. The poor-rates, which and wet Jbr most part of this month, the 
at the end of Charles Il.’a reign amounted com in the ground being much damaged 
only to 605,362/., had increased to upwards in ^nany places by the rain, and above 
of three millions. Notwithstanding this, 600,000 acres were computed to remain un- 
a bill was under the consideration of the sowed. Cattle also, especmlly the woolly 
commons, for granting certain privileges t° hind, suffered greatly by the jjnclemency of 

* ef ^P ura 9 e Mcpwr to marry, for the increase the weather. One larmer in Sussex lost 

* ofrns majesty’s subjects. 400 lan^bs by cold dews. The rains made 

Mar . 23. Order for a general TOCMBdng- land-carriage so dear, that the poor pteople 
31. Robert Walpole, earl of |Pford, were greatly distressed by the high price of 
master of the buck-hounds, died, aged 5l, coals, which, in the wet season, at Derby 
of an abscess in the back. rose from 4 d. to 8 d> per hundred ; at Rug- 

The number of patients under the care of by, from 8c L to lid.; at Northampton, 

St. Bartholomew’s and St, Thomas's hos- from lOdf. to 1 Sc/., and in proportion at 
pitals amounted last year to 19,590. other inland places. The infection among 

I (fpr. 3. Captain Coram was interred cattle still continued, and now raged in the 
with great solemnity in the vault under midland and northern counties. In Cheshire 
the chapel of the Foundling-hospital. they lost 30,000 cows since last October. 

The late prince of Wales interred in June \ 7 * Minis i kriai. Changes.- — John 
West minster-abbey. earl of Granville made lord-president, of 

*22. Popli.au Ignorance, — At Triug the council in the room of the earl of Dor- 
in Hertfordshire a publican giving out set. In the same month the «»1 of II uj- 
that he was bewitched by one Osborne derness became secretary of state on the 
atm hi# wife, harmless people above 70, resignation of the d*ke &f Buufotdi and 
had it cried at several muiket- towns that lord Anson sucmutled the earl of Sandwich 
they were to be tried by ducking this day, as first lord orthe admiralty. The with- 
which occasioned a vast concourse. The drawal of the Bedford section of the mi- 
parish officers having removed the old nistry gave still greater ascendancy to the 
couple from the workhouse into the church Pelhams. Mr. Pitt was an active partisan 
for security, the mob missing them, broke of the Pelhams, and Mr. Hemy Fox, the 
the workhouse windows, and seizing the I first lord Holland, of the Bedfoids. These * 
governor, threatened to drown him and fire ! conspicuous politicians, like their descend- 
^ the town, having straw in their bauds for ; ants of the next generation, represented the* 
that purpose. The poor creatures were at mat factions of the aristocracy in the house 
length delivered up, stripped naked, then 1 of commons. Both Pitt and Fox continued 
thumbs tied to their toes, then diagged . to hold their places. 

two miles and thrown into a muddy stream. ! 21. Pailiameut prorogued, after the royal 

After much ducking and ill usage, both ; assent had been given to an act for aug® 
expired. The coroner's inquest brought m | mentmg the duties on spirit#. aud prohibit- 
their verdict wilful murder. i mg the sale tliereof except by victuallers, 

Royal Changes. — Frederick, king of i innkeepers, aud vintner# who reijt a house * 
Swcd' f > t-nd landgrave of Iiesse (’assel. dy- of 1(1/. a year. 

ing, he was succeeded, agreeably t>> ]*re- Reform ok the Calenuar .— 1 One’of the - 
vious arrangements, by Adolphus Frede- most remarkable acts passed iu the couise 
rick, duke of Holstein. Such was the rage of this session was that for regulating the 
for subsidizing the petty states of Germany, commencement of the year, aud collecting 
that it wus%nuid, on computation, that the t he calendar according to the Gregorian com- 
late king of Sweden, iu his capacity of putation, which had been adopted by most « 
landgrave only, had received from England nations on the Continent. The New Style, as 
1/249,699/. Soon after the king of Swe- it was termed, was introduced by popeG re- 
don’# death, prince Frederick of Hesse gory XIII. in the sixteenth century ; but 
Cassel, who had espoused Mary, the third the authority of the pontiff extending over , 
daughter of George 11., thought tit to re- catholic countries only, the ancient com- 
nounco his protest an tusm, and declare lmn- potation continued in use in England and 
self a Roman catholic. the northern states. But by the new act it * 

Muy 5* Above 10,000 people came to was provided that the year should begin 
Glastonbury from Bristol, Bath, and other oe the 1st day of January, instead of, as 

J iarts, to drink the waters there for asthma- heretofore, on the 25th day of March, and a ■ 
ic complaints. that eleven intermediate nominal days be- 

lli Tire coming of age of the marquis tween the 2ud and 14th of September^ 
of Rockingham celebrated at Wentworth- 1732, should be omitted ; so that the day 
house, Yorkshire. Above 10,000 guests, succeeding the 2nd should be denominated 
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the 14th of that nxihtiju By this change ! instant died, % «mepiy>tMUth yegr, 
the dates efsfll pfivatelnd public transac- Henry,St. John, Vft^ount Bolingbroke ; a 
toons, mercantile Correspondence, treaties, noblem annually engaged in the politics, 
battles; lnd other events’* aid occurrences literature, and philosophy of the preceding 
in England, were assimilated to*those of half century. H# began his career under 
France, Italy, and other continental ua- Harley, earl of Oxfbr<j, whom hesupplanted 
tions* - Secondly, the civil was made more by an intrigue, and was himself driven into 
nearly sto "correspond with the astronomical exile by the malignity of the first whig mi* 
year. The Julian computation, either lusters of George I. Rashly entering the * 
from ignorance or ^negligence, supposing a service of the pretender, he soon withdrew '% 
complete solar revolution to be effected in in disgust, either from jealousy of thewu- 
the precise period of 365 'days and <6 hours, periorinfluence of the auke of Ormond, in 
made no provision for the deficiency of tbsM^Obite court, or from his better sense 
eleven minutes, which, however, in the anMffication making him ashamed of the * 
lapse of 18 centuries amounted to* a differ- mean qualities of his new master, and the 
ence of eleven Bays. By throwing out folly of his adherents. He had the singu- 
these supernumerary days, the equinoxes lar fortune of having been secretary to, and 
and solstices were made to fall on nearly attainted by, both governments : ne reco- 
the same nominal days that they fell in vered, however, the family inheritancg|in 
325 at the council of Nice. England ; but Walpole, not caring tcrbe 

July 1 1. Mrs. Pitt made privy purse. troubled with him in parliament, kept him 

Sept. 18. By a list published of the from his seat in the house of tards ; and in 
ships employed in the whale fishery for* retaliation, Bolingbroke commenced a long 
1751, it appeared that 167 went out ; 32 and bitter persecution of the minister, in 
from Britain, 13 from Hamburgh, 3 from the Craftsman, His life had been chiefly 
Altena, 2 from Bremen, 1 from Embden, spent in retirement., and though not highly 
and the rest from Holland. exemplary of practical wisdom, he was 

At Waybill- fair be*St Earn ham hops sold looked up to with oracular veneration by 
from 8/. to 8/. 8s. per hmV"ed, the second contemporary wits and politicians. He was 
‘ from 41, 15*. to 6/., the Kent and Sussex a fine speaker, and highly accomplished 
best from 5/. 10*. to 6/. 10*., and ordinary man : of great energy and decision of cha- 
from 31. to 41. racter ; but unscrupulous, and lacked the 

In a circular epistle from the yearly integrity of principle und singleness of pur- 
meeting at London to the quarterly meet- suit that inspires confidence, and leads to 
ings of the Quakers in Great Britain, Ire- unquestioned excellence. He was ambitious, 

\ land, and elsewhere, the account of suffer- envious of superiority, resentful ; lax in 
4ngs this year (chiefly for tithes and morals, a partizan in politics, and an 
dmrch-Tates) amounted in England and del in religion. As a candidate for popu- 
Wales to upwards of 3025/., and in Ireland larity and public employment, he necessarily 
to upwards of 1760/. concealed his unbelief, but in old ago more 

* Nov. 14. Parliament opened, when the openly avowed himself. M In the agonies 
king informed them of the death of the of death,* says Mr. Cooke, u he was awfully 
prince of Orange, and of* the new treaties consistent with himself. He rejected with- 
concluded with the electors of Bavaria and out hesitation the proffered assistance of a 

* Saxony. (These subsidy-treaties in a time clergyman, and died as he had always lived, 

of peape were in addition to those already but only latterly avowed, a deist ; affording 
subsisting with the electors of Mentz and in his last moments a melancholy proof of 
Cologne, and which were followed by one his sincerity/’ (Memoirs of lord Boling- 
with jjjie elector-palatine. broke, ii. 244.) His death was caused by 

20. Mr. Murray again committed to cancer in the face, an i neurone malady, 
Newgate, by an order of the house of com- which he bore with heroic fortitude, calmly 
iqpns. He- was committed last session l'or waiting its inevitable issue. In politics 
refusing to ask pardon on his knees, for 1 Bolingbroke was a liberal tory, repudiating 
obstructing the high bailiff of Westminster, the extravagances of legitimacy and high- 
in the course of his scrutiny, but discharged church ; and it is to be regretted his public 

* at the end of the session. His recommittal life did not more assuredly win for him the 

* seemed an unusual stretch of parliamentary merit he claimed in the epitaph he wrote 

privilege. A pamphlet, setting forth the for himself j namely, that he was “ the 
case of the gentleman, was ordered to be enemy of no national party, the friend of 
publicly burnt by the hangman. no faction.” He bequeathed voluminous 

21. Died, John Chambers, a fisherman, MSS. to his secretary, Mallet, which were 

* aged 99. published ; but such has been the progress ■' 

m Dec, 8, Died, Louisa queen of Denmark, of science, that it is the facts, not the mo- 
4 gnd youngest daughter of George IT. ral and political philosophy of the last age, 

Death of BoLiNofiROKX. — On the 15th that are chiefly sought after. 
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}&t Opened, aue# JfOra Wesimin- 
ster-hridge to f, Kenmng8n, cut through 
gardens, eight/ fleet wide. * ' 

Bills ov MortalitI. -C hristened 14,691; 
Juried 21,023. Decreased ft the burials 
this year 2699. Died under two years of 
age 7483; lived to one hundred and up- 
wards M* 

, 1752. Jo». 1. A great court at St. James’s; 
* hut, on accountant the mourning, the king 
At did %ut go to the royal chapel to offer the 
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hyzant, or wedge of gold to the 
neither was the ode for the new yei 




dormed according to annual custoi 

2. The bank agrees to lend government 
1,400,000/. at three per cent. 

Feb, 2. The Spitalfield weavers petition 
the king, that the mourning may be short- 
ened ; which is granted. 

Mhr. 3. Miss Blandy tried at Oxford 
for poisoning her father, and convicted. 

5. Was held the anniversary meeting 
1 of the governors of the small-pox hospital, 
at St. Andrew’s. Holborn, where a sermon 
\ was preached by the bishop of Worcester, 
in which he answered the objections to 
inocu!ation, and said, he was informed by 
threrf eminent physicians who had long 
practised that operation, that only three 
out of 1500 of the inoculated patients h$d 
died, 

1 1. Liizabeth Jeffreys tried at Chelms- 
ford for the murder of her uncle, and con- 
victed. 

4 2G. Important Statutes. — Royal as- 

sent given to an act for licensing pawnbro- 
kers, and preventing their receiving stolen 
goods. An act for suppressing places of 
amusement in the metropolis, unless h- 
► censed by the magistrates. An act for 
vesting forfeited estates iu Scotland ina- 
lienably in the crown, and applying their 
reuis and profits to the improvement of the 
Highlands. An act for opening the ports 
of Yarmouth and Lancaster, for the im- 
portation of wool and woollen yarn from 
Ireland. An act for the execution of mur- 
derers one day uftei their sentence, and 
delivering their bodies for dissection. Mur- 
ders had beau shockingly frequent of late, 
and according to Smollett, this expedient 
was productive of salutary effects. 

Parliament prorogued. 

31. The king set out for Hanover. 

Apr, J6. The collection for the sons of 
the clergy 1090/. 

June 5. The estate of the late Mr.Pugb, 
North Wales, was purchased by the ex- 
ecutors of the late sir Waikin Williams 
Wynn, a master of chancery, for 33.400/. 

JO. The first stone of the London hos- 
pital, Whitechapel, laid iti presence of the 
duke of Bedford, and other governors. 

20. The new fish-market, Broadway, 
Westminster, opened. 


French PROTx^mjirs. — Notwithsiand , 

- ingthe rigorous ordfr la$$y given by the 
4 French king, to hinder his protestant sub- 
jects from going out of hie kingdom,, gTeat 
numbers retired to Switzerland ; many have 
also fied to Ireland, Jersey, the British co- 
lonial in America* and no inconsiderable 
number to Prussia. It is ^ue, they run 
infinite risks before they can reach the 
frontiers, and the guards^ very lately, stop- 
ped near thirty of these conscientious people 
on the ruf d, who were committed to prison. 
A young gentleman was condemned at 
Montpelier to be hanged, for frequenting 
religious assemblies, and executed the same 
day. When sentence was pronounced he 
shed some tears, but soon recovered him- 
self, and said to the judge, “ God forgive 
the weakness of human nature.” 

July 21. At a court of common council, 
it is agreed to furnish the Mansion-house, 
at an expense not exceeding 4000/. 

, 31. Some spirited persons endeavour 
to recover their right of way through Rich- 
mond (inrk. 

Aug. A. A lottery was set on foot at 
Dublin, which produced 13,700/. for re- 
building Essex-bridg£, add other public 
| and charitable u^fws. There were 100,000 
tickets, at a guinea each. 

7. Admiral Vernon, alderman Janssen, 
and the rest of the committee of anti -gal - 
licans, met at the Crown-tavern, behind 
the Royal-exchange, to give their premiums* 
to the makers of the best piece of English 
bone-lace ; when the best prize of ten gui- 
neas was adjudged to Mr. Marriott, 
Newport-Pagnel, Rucks. i 

Srpt . 3. The Gregorian or new style, 
according to the late act of parliament, 
(ante p. 439 ) took place in all his majesty’s 
dominions in Europe, Asia, Africa, aoflAme** 
rica; this day, from hence, called the 14th 
clay of September. 

29. Improvements in Scotland. — The . 
town-council of Edinburgh deliberated on 
a plan for introducing improvements in that 
ciiy on a very extensive scale, and which 
they thought they were warranted in enter- 
ing upon, from the rapid increase of late 
years of their commerce, manufactures, and 
shipping. The produce of their linen ma- 
nufacture for the five years ending Abe. f, 
1751, was 1,607,630/. In the seven years 
ending in 1752, there were distilled in 
Edinburgh 723,150 English gallons of 


brandy ; and the tonnage of ships btdong- t 
ing to Leith had increased from 2,235 tons 
in 1744, to 5,703 tons in 1752. 

Nov, 6, Four hundred and seventy-nine 
thousand five hundred yards of linen were * 
entered at the Gustom* house, from Dublin, ^ 

Dec . 20. Richmond- park opened by the 
king’s order, * 

. The whole revenue of excise i« England ■ 
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jnd VVafeSjlMtyeartknibunted. to 3,057,825/. 
The mmm Qn, Uer and ale only, yielded 
$ duty on, uialt and molasses 

mteVS f 154L 

' Biui ,0* Mortality, — Christened in 
London ! 5,308; buried 20,485 ; decreased 
3n the burials this year 543. Died under 
t*o years of i%e 8,239 ; lived to one hun- 
dred and upwards, 7. 

In Driblin city and suburbs were christ- 
ened 1733 j buried 1844 ; decreased in the 
burial* 186. * 

1753, Jan. II. Died sir Hans Sloane, 
first physician to the king, and ngany years 
president of the royal society. By his will 
«$s library of 60,1*00 volumes, antiquities 
and rarities culled from the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral kingdoms, in the col- 
lection of which he had expended an 
immense sum, were to be offered to parlia- 
ment for 20,000/. The proposal was prompt- 
ly ucceded to, and together with thellarleian 
MSS. and Cottonian library, became the 
foundation of the British Museum m Mon- 
tagu-house. The money for this purchase 
was raised by a lottery. 

Parliament opens*) by the king. 

Feb. 7. Was published a copy of the 
treaty concluded at Capc^Const Castle be- 
tween England and the Fantee nation. 

8. Virtue Hall, a servant to one Mrs. 
Wells, who kept a house of ill-fame near 
* Enfield-wash, was taken into custody, by 
virtue of a warrant from justice Fielding : 
after a very strict examination, she acknow- 
ledged that Elizabeth Canning, a young 
woman who had been robbed by two ltdlows 
in Moorficlds, about ten in the evening, last 
new year’s day, was afterwards 1 1 ought to 
Mrs. Wells’s house and confined there near 
a month, and that several menaces weie 
made use of to induce hey to become a com- 
mon prostitute; but that she would not 
, comply. After so long confinement. Can- 
ning tooR an opportunity of pulling down 
some boards, which were nailed before a 
window, and made her escape, and came m 
a very miserable condition, and almost de- 
prived of her senses, to her mother, a poor 
widow, who lived in Aldermanbury. Squires, 
an old gipsy-woman m Mrs. Wells's house, 
stripped her of her stays, and during her con- 
finement she had no other sustenance tlnm 
about a quartern loaf and a gallon of water. 
This occurrence caused a great sensation, 
apd is cited by Smollett an instance 
of the proneness of the English people, in 
the absence of important events, to adopt 
Some trifle as a subject id interest and con- 
tention. Thes metropolis and a great part 
of the kingdom were divided into rancorous 
parties as to the credibility of the relation 
of Canning and her accomplice Ilall. But 
the result proved it to be, in great part, an 
invention of two artful and worthless women. 


Hall retracted her evidence, and Canning 
was convicted of perjury and transported. 

Apr, 16. Dr. Cameron, who was seised 
in Scotland two or three days after his re- 
turn from France, to settle some indispen- 
sable private business, was this evening 
brought to the Tower in a coach, under a 
strong guard of dragoons. 

May 1. The Messiah vfes performed at 
the chapel of the Foundling-hospital, under 
the direction of Mr. Handel, the composer, 

the benefit of that charity ; there were 
ab$p|8O0 coaches and chairs, and the tick- 
ets produced 925 guineas. 

17. Dr. Cameron arraigned at the King’s- 
bench court, under the act of attainder 
passed against him and others concerned 
in the late rebellion. The prisoner admit- 
ting hi? identity, he w us sentenced to suffer 
death as a traitor. 

Jkw Bill. — A great ferment was excited 
this month, by the introduction of a bill 
for the naturalization of Jews born abroad, 
and admitting them to the privileges of 
Jews bom m this country. Ministers were 
in favour of the measure, as offering an 
inducement to opulent Israelites to remove 
their effects to Great Britain. It wum stre- 
nuously opposed by the corporation of 
London, the mercantile classes generally, 
and some heated enthusiasts. It was con- 
tended, that the incorporation of * vagrant 
Jews ’ into the community would introduce 
a uvalship of interest and industry — would* 
endanger the constitution in church and 
state — and be an impious attempt to invali- 
date the scriptural prophecies, which declare 
that the Jews shall lie wanderers, without 
settled habitation, until their conversion to 
Christianity. Such reasoning did not pre- 
lent the Jew bill passing into a law, 
though it wax in the next session repealed, 
in obedience to an unconquerable popular 
prejudice. 

June 7, Dr. Cameron executed. A strong 
sympathy was excited in behalf of this un- 
fortunate gentleman, whose death was a, 
needless act of ministerial severity, unjus-* 
tided by any considerations ofjmbiic poiicy 
or danger. W 

Maukiagk <Act. — Parliament prorogued 
after the royal assent had been given to a 
bill for the prevention of clandestine mar- 
riages. Prior to this act marriages might 
be solemnized in England with the same 
facility as at Gretna-green. No notice or 
publication of bans was requisite : auy cler- 
gyman, in any place, might unite a couple 
in wedlock without license, consent of pa- 
rents, or other preliminary condition, In 
consequence, the ceremony was often per-, 
formed in cellars, garrets, or alehouses, by 
the refuse of the clergy, without any other 
c*um,ideration than that of pocketing a hall- 
crown or two shillings fee. Clerical debtors 
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imprisoned in th© Fleet wet© notorious for 
pursuing thiB disreputable ^traffic, and used 
to hover About tb® prison for custom like 
porters for employment. A remarkable case 
of conjugal abuse, originating in the ex- 
isting state of the law, coming before the 
house of lords, the marriage act was intro- 
duced by lord-chancellor Hardwicke. 

Registration Act.— In this session Mr. 
Potter, son of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, brought in a bill for taking a cen- 
sus of the people, distinguishing tWjaar- 
rioges, births, and deaths, and A the 
total number of persons receiving aims, in 
every parish. This bill was violently op- 
posed by Mr. Thornton, as subversive of 
the last remains of English liberty, and 
merely intended to facilitate the inquiries 
of the political arithmetician, and the exac- 
tions of the tax-gatherer. It passed the 
commons, but was thrown out of the lords 
on the second reading, as being of * dan- 
gerous tendency.* 

June. Tuknmkk Riots.— A great number 
of persona assembled in the west riding ot 
Yorkshire, and cut down and destroyed 
several turnpikes, and burnt the toll-houses. 
The mob grew to such a height that th^ 
magistracy was obliged to call in the aid 
of the military. On the 30th instant, ' * in 
the evening, a body of 599 men assembled 
in Briggate, Leeds, to rescue three prison- 
ers, apprehended for destroying turnpikes. 
The not act was read, but the multitude 
not dispersing and beginning to tear up the 
pavement to demolish the windows of the 
King's Anns inn, and to throw at the sol- 
diers, the justices gave ordeis to fire, which 
was fiist dune with powder only. This pro- 
ducing no effect, the soldiers tired with ball. 
According to the return made by the con- 
stables on Sunday morning, eight were 
killed and about fifty wounded. 

There were also riots this year at Man- 
chester > Bristol, and other places, occasioned 
by the high price of provisions, especially 
bread, the rate of which was enhanced by 
the absurd policy that had long prevailed of 
granting a bounty on the exportation of corn. 

dug. Hie thirty-six British vessels sent 
this season to Greenland caught 144 
whales. 

No v. 8. His majesty, with the whole 
court, came from Kensington palace to St 
James's, for the winter season. 

15. parliament opened, when the king, 
among other matters said, that * it is with 
the utmost regret I observe that the horrid 
crimes of robbery and murder are, of late, 
rather increased than diminished, 5 This 
is remarkable evidence of the state of the 
country, considering if was in a period uf 
peace and great internal prosperity. 

26. Hie state lottery began drawing at 

Guildhall. 


Dec. 4. the trustee, of the British 
Museum meet for the first tune at the 
Cockpit. 

The following is a list of the differences 
pending between the courts of Europe. ]. 
Hanover’s dispute with Prussia about East 
Friesland. 2. Affair of the Silesian loau. 
3. Limits between England and France in 
North America, and the affair of the neu- 
tral islands. 4. A free navigation in the 
West Indies, without search or visit, to be 
obtained from Spain. 5. Boundaries of 
Finland to be settled between Russia and 
Sweden.* 6, Duchy of Courland to be 
provided with a new sovereign. 7. Quarrel 
between Spain and Denmark about treaties 
with the African states. 8. Affairs of the 
East Indies to be settled between the Eng- 
lish and the French. 9, Restitution dr 
satisfaction to lie made to France for ships 
taken by the English during the war with 
Spain. 

Bills ov Mortality t—- In London, chris- 
tened, 15,444 ; buried, 19,276; decreased 
in the burials this yea r> 1209. * Died un- 
der two years of age, 7tfc92. Lived to 100 
and upwards, four. * * 

The christenings in the town of New- 
castle last yeoroniounted to 599, the buri- 
als to 642, which is 41 christenings less, 
and 211 burials more than in the preceding 
year. 

In Birmingham the christenings amount- 
ed to 785 ; the burials to 829. 

M. Desiaiuies, at Stockholm, a learned 
Frenchman, being excited by the dispuf^ 
between some English writer^ concerning 
the number of people in the world in anci- 
ent and modern times* applied himself to 
consider the subject ; ami from the calcu- 
lations of Hales, Vossius, Riccioli, Maitland, 
BoulanviUiers, gpd others, he concludes, 
that in all ages the number of people is 
much the same in the whole, though it* 
may be sometimes more, sometimes less, 
in particular nations ; and that m Europe 
there are actually 109 millions of inhabit- 
ants ; in Asia 400 millions ; m Africa 100 
millions ; and iu America about 120 mil- 
lions; which for the whole glolie makes 
729 millions. As for the inhabitants of 
Europe, De&landea divided them as follows : 


Millions. 

In Spain and Portugal ... 6 

France 29 

Germany and Hungary . . . 29 

The seven provinces of the Netherlands 5 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway ami Mus- 
covy . . , . • 16 

1‘aly, and the adjacent islands * 1 1 

England . . . , • 8 

European Turkey . . • .16 

Poland and Prussia • * • 7 


Total 109 

* 
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1754. Jatu 22, About 2000 seamen im- 
pressed on the Thames, to man a squadron 
intended for the Bast Indies. 

Fek» 11. Bor about a fortnight past was 
a harder frost than had been known for 
some years. The river Thames, westward, 
*rae to full of ice at to hinder the naviga- 
tion of barges ixorn those parts. 

28. A council was held at St. James’s, 
when the king directed the judges, who 
were going their circuits for the approach- 
ing assizes, to attend hifb in conned ; and 
the lord-chancellor signified to them his 
majesty’s great concern at the present in- 
crease of robberies and murderB, particularly 
murders by poisoning, perjuries, and forge- 
ries ; exhorted them to be vigilant and to 
admonish the country magistracy to do 
their duty. 

Mar. 6. Death of the Premier. — Mr, 
Pelham the premier died unexpectedly in 
the meridian of his life and reputation. 
Rectitude of understanding and disposition 
were his leading characteristics. He is re- 
presented to have disliked the miserable 
policy of subsidising the petty states of 
Germany, but it^dfinandod more enterpiis- 
ing energy than he possessed to extricate 
the kingdom, in the face o^a hostile court, 
from its continental alliances. After a short j 
interval Mr. Legge became the new chan- 
cellor of the exchequer ; and the deceased 
minister's brother, the duke of Newcastle, 
first lord of the treasury and head of the 
government. 

Apr. 6. Parliament prorogued, and on 
the 8th instant dissolved. 

20. Sir Dudley Ryder, attorney-general, 
made lord-chief-just ice of theKing's-bench. 
William Murray, esq., alterwards chief-jus- 
tice Mansfield, succeeded Ryder as attor- 
ney-general. 

20. Elizabeth Canning tried at the Old 
Bailey for perjury, aud found guilty. There 
r were greitf mobs and riots about this affair 
(ante p. 442) which had agitated the nation 
upwards of a twelvemonth. 

May 31. The newly-elected parliament 
met, but was shortly after prorogued to the 
usual j>eriod of commencing business in 
November. As there was now no opposi- 
tion the elections had generally succeeded 
to the wish of the ministry, and'Mr. Onslow 
Witz again chosen tqx>aker. 

July 3- The French commander, Villiers, 
on the Ohio, obliged major Washington, 
(the, future American president; to capitu- 
late in fort Necessity. 

JVov, 14. Parliament opened by ihe 
king. The address was unanimously carried, 
but there soon appeared symptoms of a re- 
viving Opposition. Both Mr. Put and Mr, 
Fo* considered themselves ill used by the 
new minister } the first in not obtaining a 
secretaryship of state, and the last in losing 


the leadership of the house commons. 
They forgot their old rivalry in 
mon resentment and in the session 
were formally united in political friendship, 

Dec. Accounts from France were full of 
the disputes between the king and Ids par- 
Iiameut8, the pope and the Jansenists, the 
persecution of protestants, and of skir- 
mishes between smugglers and the troops 
sent in pursuit of them. 

11. The dey of Algiers assassinated in 
his palace. 

28. Peace signed at Pondicherry, between 
the French and English. Both nations to 
withdraw from interference in the affairs of 
the native princes. For the last five years 
these rival European powers had been con- 
tending for mastery in the east, and com- 
missioners were sent over to terminate the 
war. 

Bills of Mortality. — Christened in 
London, 14.947 ; buried 22,696 : increased 
in the burials this year, 3420. Died under 
two years of age, 8115. Lived to 100 and 
upwards 4. 

Christenings at Paris, 19,729; burials, 

' 21,7 16 ; weddings, 41 46 ; foundlings, 4329. 

The burial* in Glasgow last year amount- 
ed to 867. 

At Liverpool, christenings 730, burials 
74 4 p marriages 289. 

The inhabitants of the kingdom of Prus- 
sia were estimated at 600,000, and the 
births last year were 28,817, and the deaths 
19,054. 

1755, Jan. 8. Charles, duke of Marlbo- 
rough, made lord privy sea*. 

Feb. 5. The Russian ambassador gave 
a splendid ball at Somerset-house. 

12. Mr. Beckford’s fine seat at Fontbill 
nearly destroyed by fire. Damage esti 
mated at 30,000/. 

Mar. 4. Stephen M‘I)onald, John Berry, 
James Egar, and James Salmon, four thief- 
takers, were tried as accessaries before the 
fact, in procuring James Salmon to be rob- 
bed by Peter Kelly and John Ellis, in the 
county of Kent, (ior which they were both 
convicted last assises at Maidstone) wiih in- 
tent to get the reward on their conviction. 
These wretches had received 1720/. from 
the treasury for persons taken by, and con- 
demned on their evidence at the Old Bailey 
only, and they had ensnared, there and 
elsewhere, at different times, upwards of 
seventy men. 

11. A bounty of 40*. and 34 offered to 
able-bodied seamen to enter the royal navy, 

April 15. The crowd was so great at the 
Bank to subscribe for lottery tickets, that 
the counters were broken by the eagerness 
of the people in pushing foiwards. 

24. Quito, in Peru, destroyed by an 
earthquake. 

25. Parliament prorogued. 
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The press for seamen was carried on with 
great vigour in ail parts of the kingdom, 
and in Ireland ; but gre&tomhmberg entered 
voluntarily. Almost ajl the* considerable 
towns gave large rewards, in addition to 
his majesty's bounty, to such able-bodied 
seamen and landsmen as would* enter the 
service* These warlike preparations were 
owing to the dispute subsisting with France 
respecting boundaries in America. 

June 26. A sheep was killed, bred and 
fed by Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, of Srnea- 
ton, in the* north riding of Yorkshire, the 
hind quarters whereof, though not fat, 
weighed 101 pounds. 

July 4, Was finished and erected in 
Trinity. chapel, Cambridge, that long studi- 
ed piece of sculpture of sir Isaac Newton, 
allowed by the best artists to be a complete 
masterpiece ofthe celebrated Mi. Roubilliac. 

9. General Br&ddock having incauti- 
ously advanced through a difficult country, 
was surprised by the French and Indians 
near Fort l>u Quesne. himself killed and 
his troops routed. The retreat was ably 
covered by major Washington at the head 
of thn provincials. 

Aug, 22. Twenty-four ships and twelve 
colliers were taken into the service of the 
government,, and fitted out as vessels of 
war, i>\ carry twenty guns, six-pounders, 
and 120 men, each ship. They were taken 
up nt t'is. Cut. per ton a month. 

The Dutch vessels brought home this 
season 200 whales. 

OneCourcy, a working man in Plymouth 
dock-yard, who had a wife and four sous, 
was informed by a letter from lord Kin sale 
that he wa> lieir to that title nnd estate 
after his demise. 

There was living at Ludlow in Shropshire, 
one John Davies, aged 107, who walked 
once a week fourteen miles, and could 
drink a gallon of stroug beer without being 
disort ♦•red. Near the name town lived also 
Lucy iVadley, aged 105, who two years 
lief ore had a new set of teeth. 

At the amethyst mines, in the county of 
Kerry, in Ireland, were found large quan- 
tities of the finest amethysts, not inferior m 
hardness or colour to the best orientals. 
The crystals they dug were inferior to none 
in Europe, for their brilliancy and hardness, 
for the use of grottos and jewellers’ work. 

The people of Carolina shipped, during 
the last year, ending in April, 200,000 tb. 
weight of indigo. 

Sept. 14. The king landed at Margate 
about noon, and arrived at Kensington at 
nine at night. He left Hanover on the 8th 
instant. 

16. The government of New England 
offered 50/. for the taking aud scalping of 
everylndian who hnd revolted to the French. 

By the late treaty with Russia, the Em- 


press was to receive for ten years an an- 
nual subsidy of 60,000/., during which term 
she was to keep ready fur the service of 
Britain 73,450 men. If they should be 
actually employed, the subsidy to be aug- 
mented to 5OO,OO0|, per annum, but the 
troops to be paid byRussia. 

The corn in the eastern ^arts of Devon- 
shire was surprisingly destroyed by what 
they called oakweb worms, so that the whole 
crop was entirely lost. 

The* collection at the triennial music 
meeting at Worcester, on the 10th instant, 

| amount^l to 192/. 

Oct. 7. Ijusu Paui.iametst. — This as- 
sembly was opened by a judicious and con- 
ciliatory speech from the lord-lieutenant, 

! the marquis of Harrington. Ever since 
j 1749 the Irish parliament had been con- 
| tending with the English ministry for the 
i right of appropriating the surplus in the 
exchequer to national purposes without the 
: consent of the crown. The point at issue 
J was pertinaciously revived every session. 

I In the opening speech the viceroy carefully 
S expressed his majesty’s consent to the ap- 
plication of the stirpes*; *nd the commons 
I in their address as carefully passed over 
[ the ohnoxiouii^word, acknowledging only 
his majesty’s gracious recommendation. 

During the last years of Mr. Pelham’s cau- 
tious administration the contest was suspend- 
ed ; but the duke of Newcastle,who was infe- 
rior to his predecessor in political capacity, 
thought fit to revive the quarrel hv giving 
positive instructions to the duke of Dorset, 
on opening the session, to repeat the ex- 
pression of his majesty’s consent in men- 
tioning the surplus. This the commons 
promptly resented ; the appropriation bill 
was transmitted to England divested of its 
complimentary preamble, which the Eng- 
lish ministers supplied. On the return ot 
the bill the whole nation was in a flame, 
and in spite of the utmost efiUts of the 
Castle, the bill, thus amended, was thrown 
out by a majority of five voices. The vic- 
tory of the Opposition was celebrated by 
universal rejoicings, and five-guinea medals 
were struck in honor of the glorious defend- 
ers of the public liberty on the 16th of 
December, 1 7 53. By the rejection of the 
bill the government was placed in a very 
awkward dilemma, from which it only 
escaped by an humiliating concession to 
apply tho surolus in virtue of a royal letter. 

AW. 1, Earthquake at Lisbon. — 
About nine in the morning this great city 
was visited by the most tremendous earth- 
quake of modern times. The shock did 
not last more than seven minutes, but it 
was so violent that the king’s palace, nearly 
all the public buildings, and 6000 dwelling- 
house* were overturned. The loss of lives 
! was computed at more than 30,000 1 nor 
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did the destruction end there; a conflagra- 
tion, kindled bvthe tapers in thethurehes, 
and the fires in private dwellings, coming 
in contofet With curtains, timber, and other 
combustible materials, spread over the city, 
apd, destroyed a still greater number of 
houses than the earthquake. It happened 
on the festival of All Saints, and most of 
the English Haying retired, as usual on 
that day, to their country-houses to avoid 
the insults of the populace, only ten of them 
lost their lives in this great calamity'. 

11. Parliament opened by the king. 

22. Packet-boats were established at 
Falmouth, by the postmaster-geaeral, for 
carrying on a regular monthly correspond- 
ence to the West Indies and North America. 

The sum ot 100,000/. was unanimously 
voted by the house of commons for the use 
of the distressed inhabitants of Lisbon ; 
and supplies to this amount, in corn, rice, 
beef, and other necessaries were shipped 
without delay for Portugal. 

lire. 4. Eddystone-lighthouse burnt. 
Accounts Teemed of earthquakes and 
inundations in various parts of Europe and 
America. « 

Bills of Moriwuty. — Christened, 
15,209; buried, 21,917 ; decreased in the 
burials this year, 779. fted under two 
years of age, 7603 ; lived to or up- 
wards, two. 

American Colonies;. — Number of 7 British 
subjects (mm, women, anti children) in the 
colonies of h^rtb Amtrtva: — 


Nova Scotia . . 5,000 

New Hampshire . 30,000 

Massachusetts' Bay . . 220,000 

Rhode Island and Providence 35,000 
Connecticut . . 100,000 

New York . . 100.000 

Jerseys . . 00,000 

Pennsylvania . . 250 .000 

t Mary land . . . S5.000 

Virginia . . No, 000 

North Carolina • . 45,000 

South Carolina . 30,000 

Georgia . . . o,000 

Total number . 1,051.000 


exclusive of military forces, m the pay of 
the government, and the negroes. 

French subjects m Canada, exclusive of 
negroee and regular troops, were estimated 
at 45,000, in Louisiana, 7000 ; total 52.000. 
So that the British outnumbered the 
French, in the proportion of 20 to Eat the 
breaking out of the colonial war between 
the two Kingdoms. 

1756* fan: 13. George Dodington, esq. 
appointed treasurer of the navy, in the 
room of George Grenville, esq. 

Fel, 6* A public fast-day, which was 


very devoutly observed ; aU the churches 
and meeting-houses being thronged, and 
an entire cessation of business* 

1 1. Augria, the Mahratta pirate, who 
had rebelled against Vis country and esta- 
blished himself at Severndroog and Ban* 
coote, on the Malabar coast, was taken pri- 
soner by the combined forces of English 
and Mahrattas, under admiral Watson and 
colonel Clive. 

17, The French king orders every Bri- 
tish subject to leave Dunkirk by the 1st of 
the ensuing month. English vessels in the 
French ports were seized, and their crews 
sent to prison. 

Mar. 3. Orders sent to lay an embargo 
on all shipping in the English ports. At 
night a very hot press for seamen iu the 
Thames. 

23. The king sends a message to par- 
liament, informing them that the French 
designed to invade England or Ireland, 
and that in consequence he had directed 
a body of Hessians to be forthwith brought 
over. 

Apr. 18. The French landed at Minorca. 

22. The king removes to Kensington 
for the summer season. 

The total number of militia on England 
and Wales, fi‘23>80. 

May 15. The Hessian troops, consisting 
of 5500 foot and 800 horse, arrived ut 
Southampton. 

18. War declared against France. In 
the royal declaration the grounds of hosti- 
lities* are ulieged to be the encroachments 
of the French on the Ohio and in Nova 
Scotia ; the non -evacuation of the four 
neutral islands in the West Indies, agree- 
ably with the treaty of Aix-la-Chapeile, 
aiul the invasion of Minorca. 

20. Indecisive engagement between ad- 
mirals Byng and Gaiissoniere ; alter which, 
considering his squadron inadequate and 
ill-provided, Byng withdrew to Gibraltar. 
The English admiral iu this rencontre 
seems to have been influenced by an uvei- 
anxiety to avoid an error of admiral 
Matthews in a former engagement with 
the French and Touloi fleet. Immediately 
on the receipt of his dispatches he was 
superseded by admiral Hawke; but that 
officer arrived too late for the relief of fort 
St, Philip, and Minorca fell into the ene- 
my's bauds, to the great joy of the French 
and the chagrin of the English nation. 

Justices Fielding and Welch set on 
foot a subscription, which was greatly 
encouraged, particularly by the gentlemen 
at White’s, by which upwards of 260 Va- 
grants and friendless lads were clothed, and 
went on board the fleet. This was the be- 
ginning of the Marine Society. 

June 2. The foundling-hospital was open- 
ed for the reception of all children under 
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two month? old, when 1.17 children were 
taken in. 

18. Calcutta attacked by Suraja Dowla, 
the subah of Bengal, who was displeased 
at the erection of fortifications by the Eng- 
lish. The governor deserted his duty, 
and left a small garrison, under Mr. Hol- 
well, to the mercy of the subah. Cal- 
cutta was taken, and 146 persons of both 
•exes were crammed into the English dun- 
geon called the Black-hole, where 123 
perished from suffocation. 

July 7., Parliament prorogued, 

27. The Delaware Indians, who lately 
committed such ravages on the frontiers of 
Pennsylvania, laid down the hatchet, and 
entered into a new treaty with that pro- 
vince, chiefly through tht? management of 
the quakere. 

• Jut j. 4. The Hanoverians encamp at 
Cox-heath, near Maidstone. 

9. Admiral Byng imprisoned in Green- 
wich-hospital. 

25. A great riot at Sheffield, occasioned 
by the dearness of corn, and some lives 
were lost. 

Sr^ony invaded by the king of Prussia. 

Oct. 4. John Henley, M.A., the noted 
orator of Glare-market, died, aged 04. 

The journeymen clothiers in -Wiltshire 
rose against their masters, on account of 
their wages being lowered, and committed 
some outrages. 

The Powis estate at Hendon, in Middle- 
sex, was sold for 73.050/. ; vu„ the manor 
for 13ri00/., the demesne lauds for 40,570/., 
and the gn at tithes for 10,080/. 

20. The prince of Wales and the prin- 
cess-dowager and her family came to Lei- 
cester-house, fromKew, for the winter. 

Abe. 6. Robert Ilenley, esq., made at- 
torney-general, and Charles York, esq., so- 
licitor-general. Mr. Murray was raised to 
the chief-justiceship of the court of King* s- 
bench vacant by the death of sir Dudley 
Ryder. 

The rotunda of the ancient Pantheon at 
Rome fell in, to the entire destruction of 
that celebrated budding. 

1,1. The duke of Ncwcaslle resigned, 
which left the way open for Mr. Pitt aud 
his friends. 

The great price of corn having almost 
starved the common people in Shropshire, 
Warwickshire, and parts adjacent, who 
had lived several days on salt and grains, 
in conjunction with the colliers, rose, and 
committed great disorders at Much Wen* 
lock, Shiffnal, Wellington, and several 
other places. 

16. The empress-queen claimed in all 
the forms the succour of the Germanic body, 
by virtue of the guaranty of the Pragmatic 
Sanction and treaty of Dresden. Her ma- 


jesty also claimed the assistance of the 
crowns of Prance and Sweden, as guaran- 
tees of the peace of Westphalia; The 
grand seignior permitted her to purchase 
4000 horses for remounting the cavalry. 

Oor privateers were uncommonly suc- 
cessful ; the spirit of privateering extend- 
ing from England to America and the 
West India Islands. The New Yorkists, 
who had fitted out twenty privateers, had 
great success, their captures amounting to 
upwards pf 60,0004 

Dec. 1. Frederick of Prussia defeats the 
Austrian general, Brown, at Lowositz. 

2. Thtskipg opens the session, stating 
that the main object of his “ solicitude was 
the succour and preservation of America.” 

4. Mr. Pitt appointed secretary of state, 
in the room of Mr. Fox, who had resigned. 

11. The tinners in Cornwall, and the 
colliers of Cumberland and the forest of 
Dean, commit outrages in consequence of 
the scarcity. 

Theodore, baron NewhofF, late king o 
Corsica, died, aged 60, in great indigence, 
at his lodgings in Chapel-shrfeet, Soho. 
IIo had lately taken thesbendit of tbs in- 
solvent act, registering* his^ci-devaot king- 
dom of Corsica for the benefit of his cre- 
ditors. ^ 

21. A prflclainatiou against the forestall- 
ing, regrating, and engrossing of corn. 

27. The trial of admiral Byng began at 
Portsmouth. 

Bills or Mortality. — Christened in 
Loudon, 14,839 ; boned, 20,87*2 ; decreased 
in the burials this year, 1045. Died under 
two years of age, 74u<>, 

The number of christenings in Paris 
during the last year was 19,412; burials, 
20,021 ; marriages, 4501 ; foundlings, 4273. 

1757. Jnn. 2. The English retook Cal- 
cutta. Next mon 4 *h a peace was concluded 
with the subah, who permitted them to 
fortify the place. 

5. Damiens, a fanatic, whose imagina- 
tion appears to have been excited by the 
quarrels between the clergy and the ma- 
gistracy, the king and the parliaments, at- 
tempted to kill Louis XV. as he was step- 
ping into his coach. He wounded tho 
king slightly in the side by stabbing him 
with a knife. The assassin proved to be in- 
sane and without accomplices, yet, to the 
reproach of the government, he was put to 
death with the most diabolical tortures. 

28. The court-martial at Portsmouth 
came to the following resolution “ The 
court-martial were of opinion that admiral 
Byng did not do his utmost to engage the 
urumy, and therefore were of opinion that 
he had fallen under part of the 12th article 
of war, and adjudged and sentenced him to 
be shot to death; but as it did not appear 
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to the court that it was,through cowardice 
or dpdSkBon, they unanimously recom- 
mended him to mercy." 

Fe^ll. A public last-day. 

Afar. 14. The English, under Clive, took 
possession of Ohandernagwe, a French set- 
tlement. 

KxEcuTioiyrF Admirai. By no. — T his un- 
fortunate and severely used officer was shot 
On board the Monarque * He met his hard 
fate with great courage and fortitude. He 
was dressed in a light gi*y coat, white waist- 
coat, white stockings, a large white wig, 
and had in each hand a white handkerchief. 
He threw his hat on the deck, tneeled on 
a cushion, tied one handkerchief over his 
eyes, and drnpwd the other as a signal to 
his executioners, v ho tired a volley so de- 
cisive, that instantly five balls passed 
through his body, and he dropped dead in 
an instant. The time m which this tragedy 
was acted, from his walking out of the 
cabin to his being deposited m his coffin, 
did not exceed three minutes. He left a 
paper with the marshal, expressing the sa- 
tisfaction he felt at the consciousness of 
having discharged his duty to the best of 
his ability ; ana wTth reason styled him- 
self “ a victim destined to^livertthe indig- 
nation and resentment or an injured and 
deluded people." * 

Apr* &* The Aulic council put the king 
of Prussia under the ban of the empire for 
violating its laws. 

6. Mr. Pitt dismissed from his secretary- 
ship, and pro tempore chief-justice Mans- 
field was appointed chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, in the room of Mr. Legge. The 
next six weeks were spent in efforts to 
form a new ministry. Pitt had become 
generally popular, and he and Mr. Legge 
received the freedom of London and Hath 
in gold boxes. * 

May 6. The king of Prussia defeated 
count Biyiwn near Prague, 

The French again tried to alarm the 
country this summer with the daugei of ait 
invasion, by assembling troops and flut- 
bottomed boats on the coast of Normandy. 

June 18. The king of Prussia defeated 
by count Dauu at Kolin. 

23. Battle of Plassey, in which colonel 
Clive, with about 3000 men, defeated Suraja 
Dowla, subah of Bengal, at the head of near- 
ly 70,000. This victory laid the foundation 
of the British dominion in India, and from 
this time it Was determined to depose the 
subah, and put Meer Jaftier, an officer of 
high tank, in his place. 

New Ministry. — At the beginning of 
the ensuing month the new ministry was 
completed, Mr. Pitt being the premier and 
leader of the house of commons, 

Mr. Pitt, Secretary of State* 


I Duke of Newcastle, First Lord qf the Tree- 
sury* 

Mr. Legge, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Karl Temple, Lord Privy-seed* 

Lord Granville, Lord President of the 
Council* 

Earl of Holderness, Secretary of State* 

Earl of Halifax, First Lord of TYade. 

Lord Anson, First Lord of the Admiralty t* 
Mr. Fox, Paymaster of the Forces* 

Earl of Edgecumbe, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, 

Mr. Grenville, Treasut'er ojTjfte Navy* 
Viscount Barrington, Secretary at Hat. 

Sir Robert Henley (afterwards Lord No rill- 
ing ton), Lord-Keeper * 

Mr. Pratt (afterwards Lord Camden), At* 
tomey - General . 

Duke of Bedford, Viceroy of Ireland* 

The dukes of Rutland, Devonshire, and 
Leeds, earls Gower, Koch fort, and Tho- 
inond, obtained places in the royal household. 
The new administration gave general satis- 
faction, and was anticipated to be the har- 
binger of all manner ot national triumphs. 
July 4. Parliament prorogued by the king* 
2f>. The duke of Cumberland defeated, 
with the loss of 2000 men, by d’ 1C trees at 
Hastenbeck. 

The large quantities of grain imported 
from abroad reduce the price at Mark- lane 
7s. per quarter. 

Auy. 19. The French enter Hanover. 
Some thousands of persons in the wool- 
len manufacture were unemployed, especi- 
ally in the branch relating to cahmaneos 
and camblvts, the demand for those being 
greatly decreased. 

20. The king presen to the British 
Museum the fine collection of books and 
manuscripts known. by the name of the 
KingVhbrury, founded by Henry prince 
of Wales son of James I. 

It is computed that the French had 
taken 63? merchantmen and 91 privateers 
since the commencement of the war. The 
captures made by the English were esti- 
mated at two millions and upwards. 

Sept. 8. The duke of Cumberland signed 
the convention of Plostek Seven, by 
which the electorate of Hanover was left in 
the hands of the French, and the whole 
confederate army, amounting to about 
40,000 Hessians, Hanoverians, and Biuns- 
wickers, were disarmed and disbanded. 
The king of Prussia had previously with- 
drawn his troops, apprehensive of such a 
catastrophe. By unskilful generalship, the 
duke had allowed marshal d*Etrees to en- 
close him between the Elbe, the YVeser, 
and German Ocean, leaving him no alter- 
native but this inglorious capitulation. 

10. The disputes between the French 
I king and his parliament accommodated. 
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21. The ^eewnd-ulasd fleet arrived at 
Portsmouth, being about 120 «ail. 

Longevity. — Died at Kiuver, a small 
village near Bridgnorth, Salop, Robert* 
Parr, aged 124* fie was great-grandson 
of old Thomas Parr, who lies buried in 
Westminster- abbey, and died in the reign 
of king Charles the Second. What is re- 
markable, the father of Robert was above 
109, the grandfather 113, and the great- 
grandfather, the saidThomas, is well known 
to have died at the extreme age of 152. 

22. Arrived the Baltic fleet, consisting 
of 106 sail, 31 

Expedition to Rochefort. — At the be- 
ginning of this month an expedition was 
fitted out with great secrecy and dispatch, 
to make a descent ou the French coast. It 
consisted of eighteen ships of the line, and 
a large body of land-forces, under the com- 
mand of sir Edward Hawke and sir John 
Mordaunt. Ou the 23rd instant, the fleet 
anchored in the mouth of the Charente, 
with a view to the reduction of Rochefort. 
Many days were spent in sounding the 
river, in reconnoitring the coast,, and in 
deliberating on the extent of their instruc- 
tions. At length it was determined to make 
a descent on the isle of Aix . this done, a 
council of war was held, m which it 
resolved without delay to return to England. 
Great expectations had been formed from 
this expedition, audits impotent conclusion 
filled the nation with indignation. 

Oct . 11. The duke of Cumberland ar- 
rived in town. His highness not receiving 
those marks of gratitude which he thought 
due to his public services, resigned all his 
military employments in high disgust, and 
in future took no further share in any civil 
or military transaction. 

25. Died, the learned Benedictine, Father 
Augustus Calmet, aged HG, at his abbey of 
Senonex, in France. He published near GO 
volume in his lifetime. 

29. air John Llgouier appointed corn- 
vnander-in-chiei of the forces. 

The grand seignior, sultan Osman, died, 
and was succeeded by sultan Mustapha, who 
made considerable changes in the officers of 
the Porte. 

Nov. The troops which had been dis- 
banded by the convention of Cluster Seven 
were re-assembled, contrary to the capitu- 
lation. 

5. Frederick of Prussia defeated the 
French at Rosbach. 

Riot at Manchester, occasioned by the 
dearness of com, in which several persons 
were killed. 

Dec. 1. Parliament opened by the king. 

5. The king of Prussia defeated count 
Daun at Lissa. 

21 Frederick retook Breslau. 


28. Princess Caroline Elizabeth, third 
daughter of George the First, died, aged 45. 

The French army, exclusive of the mi- 
litia and invalids, numbered 169,000 men. 

East Indies.— The war between the 
English and French was this year renewed 
with various success in the Carnatic. The 
French took Viaagapat&m, th» English Ma- 
dura. B ussy’s influence became very great, 
and he obtained from the subah a grant of 
the circars north of Madras. France and 
Englaud&ad beconfc active and competitive 
brokers in the territories and sovereignties 
of the East. 

Bills hr Mortality.— Christened in 
London, 14,053; buried, 21,313: increased 
in the burials this year, 441. Died under 
two years of age. 7095 ; lived to one hun- 
dred and upwards, 8. 

1758. Jan. % Was observed as a day of 
thanksgiving at the chapel in Totteuham- 
court-road, by Mr. WhitvfiehTs people, lor 
the signal victories gained by the king of 
Prussia over his enemies. 

17. Mr. Secretary Pitt delivered a royal 
message, requesting a sumily to enable the 
kmg to u act in concert, with his good bro- 
ther and ally, the king of Prussia, for the 
recovery of the electorate. 

27. ft being file birth-day of the“ mag- 
nanimous” Hcing of Prussia, it is celebrated 
with an illumiuation. 

Great warlike preparations, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, during this month. 

Feb. 5. The estates and effects of the 
Jesuits in Portugal sequestered. 

6. It is ordered by the house of lords, 
That the king-at-arms, attended by hie 
proper officers, were tu deface all ensigns of 
honour borne by such persons as had no 
legal title thereto, upon their carriages, 
plate, and furniture, and to make regular 
returns of their proceeding* therein to the 
cleik of parliament. 

Mar. 1. The duke of Richmond throws 
open to artists his collection of busts aud 
statues at Whitehall. 

13. Miss Wyndham, a maiden lady of 
Salisbury, sends a present of 1000/. to the 
king of Prussia. 

14. The French surrender Minden to 
the hereditary prince of Brunswick. 

27. Richard Vaughan, late a linen- 
draper at Stafford, was committer! to New- 
gate for counterfeiting the notes of the 
bank of England. He had employed seve- 
ral artists to engrave the different parts of 
the note, by one of whom the discovery was 
made. He had filled up to the number of 
twenty, and deposited them in the hands 
of a young lady whom he courted, as a 
proof of his being a person of substance. 
This was the first attempt of .the kind that 
ever was made. 

2Gt 
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By m authentic list it appears that there 
passed through Islington - turnpike for 
S m ithfield- marke t , from Jan. 1, 1754, to 
Jah* 1, 1755, oxen, 28, 602 ; sheep, 26*7,565 : 
and from Jan. J, 175 7, to Jan. 1, 1758, 
OXe^ 30,062 s sheep, 200,180. So that 
these eras a decrease of more than 67.000 
sheep in this* last year, and an increase 
Only of 2000 oxen. 

Jlpr. 1 1. About 10 at night, the temporary 
wooden bridge, built, for the convenience of 
passengers while Londofi-bridge w4Es widen- 
ing and repairing, was discovered to l>t* on 
fire, and continued burning till ^he whole 
was consumed. 

12. The common-council nominate a 
committee to superintend the building of 
Rlackft iars-bridge. 

21. Dr. Seeker confirmed archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

May 6. A young lady, who at Newmarket 
had laid a considerable wager that she could 
Jidt* 1000 miles in 1000 hours, fiuishedher 
match in a little more than two-thirds of 
the time. At her coming m« the country 
] iconic strewed flowers iu her way. 

Benedict Xl^.^ligd, aged 84. 

10. Annual meeting at the Foundling- 
hospital held. It appearcdjjhat since par- 
liament had made an annual grant of 
40,000/., to enable the hospital' to take in 
all children under a certain age, about 
6000 had been yearly admitted ; nearly 
one-third of whom died at nurse. 

20. A waggon burnt on Salisbury-plain 
laden with the rich scenery and wardrobe 
of the Bath theatre. Some nudes lie fore 
the waggon reached Salisbury, the driver 
was cautioned that his wheel* would take 
fire; but the fellow persisted in keeping 
on his way, and gave for reason that he 
had driven twelve miles with hi* wheel* 
smoking. The Joss was Estimated at 2000/. 
* 30. At a store-cellar in Pall-Mall, Mr. 

Hucks, Hooper, and a chairman who went 
dowu after him, were both suffocated, as 
supposed by the steam of torty butts of un- 
stopped beer. 

Forces op Great Britain. — 

The establishment for Great 
Britain, the tram of artillery 
inclusive . • . 5 >,000 

For Ireland . . . 12,000 

For North America, of re- 
■» ■ gulara . . 2*2,000 

of provincials 30,000 

■-W 52,000 

For thi West Indies . . 2,0ii0 

For GibratMtand the East Indies 5 ,000 
The atfied ** ty in the pay of 
Great Brit A . 60,000 

Total Jk^ud-foicee . 186,060 


Brought forward . 186*000 

, Naval department ; via. 

seamen (12,000 more * 

1 thau voted fbr) . 62,000 

Marines . . 14,000 

Artificers to the docks, 

supposed to be • 20,000 

06,000 

Total. . . 282,000 

Ships in commission, 1 10 of the line, 

200 under the line, of 
allSenomiuations. 

310 ship of war. 

June 12. A vote of credit for 80,000/, 
granted by the house of commons. 

14. Florence Ilunsey, M.D., tried before 
chief-justice Mansfield for holding a trea- 
sonable correspondence with the enemy, 
and found guilty. He was subsequently 
pardoned. 

Mr. Lee, a wealthy farmer at Wroxeter, 
being complained to by his neigh hours for 
keeping a vicious bull, insisted upou it that 
he was not vicious, and went to him him- 
self to convince them of it, when the bull 
immediately ran at him, and killed him on 
the spot. 

16. The commons address the king for 
an increase in the salaries of the judges, 

1 9. Parliament prorogued by commission. 

July 5. Lord llovre was slain. 

8. General Abercrombie was repulsed at 
Ticonderoga. 

An old lodging-house m Plumb- tree-court, 
Broad-street, St. Giles's, tell down, by which 
accident seven persons were crushed to 
death, anil many more desperately maimed. 
There being some other houses m the court 
in the like tottering condition, the mob 
assembled m a few days afterwards, and 
pulled them down. 

26. Cape Breton takeu by the English, 
under general Amherst. 

In this month ram fell in London to the 
depth of five inches. 

Aug* 1. A loan of 200.000/. advanced 
to the king as elector of Hanover ; it was 
subscribed by eight gentlemeu of the city. 

K. Cherbourg taken and its pier destroy- 
ed by the English. 

10. Magdalen hospital in Goodman’s 
Fields, for the reception of ]>emtent pros- 
titutes, was opened, when fifty petitions 
were presented, and several of tne peni- 
tents admitted. 

1 7. Knauksbohouou Mu kdeR. — R ich- 
ard Houseman, a labourer, of Knaresbu 
rough, was committed to York castle or 
suspicion of murdering Daniel Clark, of tht 
same place, shoemaker, about fourteen 
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fwur« ago: the discovery was remarkable r 
some workmen, digging about St. Roberts 
Caye, near Knaresborough, found the re- 
mains of a body, which they supposed to 
be murdered ; and as Daniel Clark had sud- 
denly disappeared, and was generally 
thought to have been murdered, they ima- 
gined it might be his body ; they therefore 
apprehended Houseman, and carried him 
before a justice, as it was recollected that 
he was one of the last persons seen in 
ClaTk’s company. On his examination he 
said, that the body found was not Clark’s 
body, for th&tXlark was buried in another 
place, which he mentioned, and accordingly 
the remains of another body were there 
found, on which he was committed as above. 
Eugene Aram, the usher of a grammar 
school at Lynn, Norfolk, was also commit- 
ted on the accusation of being an accom- 
plice, but was not tried till the summer as- 
sizes of the ensuing year. 

20. A thanksgiving for the taking of 
Louisbourg read in the churches of the 
metropolis. 

25 Hie king of Prussia defeated the 
Russians at Zorudorf; 15.000 Russians 
were left on the field of battle. The Prus- 
sians had 3000 killed and wounded. 

Sepi, An attempt to assassinate the king 
of Pm *gal. 

Oct. 4. The French, under general Lul- 
ly, took Arcot,the capital of the Carnatic. 

14. The king of Prussia’s camp at 
Hochkirehen was surprised by count Daun. 
and Marshal Keith slain. The king, the 
margrave, and all the generals present in 
the action, received contusions, or h id 
horses shot under them. Prince Francis of 
Brunswick received his death by a cannon- 
ball, which carried off his head, just as lit* 
was mounting his horse. 

20. The duke of Murllwirough died at 
Munster : by this event the command of 
the B ; ri»h forces mi the Rhine devolved on 
lord George Sackville. 

Nov, 7 . The debtors that were confined 
in the KingVbench prison, Soufhwark,wcre 
removed from f he nee to the new KingV 
bench prison, in St. GcorgeVfields. 

10. The oldest lion in the Tower died, 
aged 68. It was presented to James II. 
by one of the states of Barbary. 

28. Dr. Shebbeare received sentence for 
a libellous pamphlet, intitled *• A Sixth Let- 
terto the People of England ho was fined 
five pounds ; to stand in the pillory ; to be 
confined three years ; and then to give se- 
curity for his good behaviour for seven years, 
himself bound in 500/. ami two others in 
250/. each. 

Dec, 6. By an exact list procured from the 
gaols, it appeared that the number of debt- 
ors iir^onfinement exceeded 25,000 ; many 
of them bred to the sea and land service. , 


The thanks of the commons were voted 
to general Amherst and admirals Boscawen 
and Osborne. 

1 1. The old castle of Douglas, the re- 
sidence of that ancient family, near Edin- 
burgh, was burnt by an accidental fire, 

14. Admira^Pococke compelled Lally 
to raise the siege of Madrat. 

29. The island of Goree taken by tho 
English. It was to tho information of a 
quaker merchant named Gumming, tho 
capture m this ana other French settlements 
in Africa may be attributed. 

Bills gov Mortalu y.— C hristened in 
London, 14,209 ; buried, 17,576 : decreas- 
ed in the burials this year, 3737. Died 
under two years of age, 5671 ; lived to 100 
and upwards, five. 

Liverpool : burials 863 ; christenings 751; 
marriages 336. 

Paris: burials 21,120; christenings 
19,369, exclusive of 4969 foundlings; mar- 
riages 4089. 

Lcipsic: burials 2828; christenings 680. 

Amsterdam : burials 7189; christenings 
4270 ; weddings 2417. # 

1759. Jan. 2. Four^regtmeats of French 
troops entered Frankfort, and made them- 
selves masters^* the garrison by stratagem. 

12. Anqe princess of Orange, the eldest 
daughter of the king, died in her fiftieth 
year, at the Hague. 

16. Parliament met. 

19. Mr. Secretary Pitt presented to the 
commons the copy of a convention con- 
cluded with the king of Prussia; and also 
the copy of a convention with the land- 
grave of Ileflso-Gassel. By this conven- 
tion, 19,000 of the troops of Hesse were to 
tx? taken into the pay oi Britain, instead of 
12 000, the number lately employed in the 
British service; and tlu* landgrave to re- 
ceive, besides the ordinary pay of these 
troops, the sum of 60,009/. in consideration 
of his immense losses in auppdlt of the 
common cause. 

24. The birthday of the king of Prussia 
celebrated as “the Protestant Hero,” by 
great rejoicings in Loudon. 

Feb. 17. Notice given from the war 
office, that for the future, whoever intended 
to purchase a commission in the army, 
should first inform himself whether the 
commission fur which he is in treaty may 
be sold with the king's leave: and in all 
instances where it should be found that 
any money, or other consideration, had been 
given for a commission, not opeiny w>ld 
with the leave of his majest), the per- 
*»'» „ obtaining such commission was to be 
superseded. 

Mar. 27, Press-warrants were sent to 
the officers of several parishes, to impress 
men for sea and land service. 

31, Tho bank of England gave notice, 

2 tv 2 4 
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that they would for the future issue out 
hank notes and hank post bilk, for ten 
pounds and fifteen pounds each. 

Apri jhft.' The English took Masulipa- 
tam and concluded a treaty with the subah 
of the Deccan, by which much territory 
was ceded to them. In the course of the 
year the French power rafndly declined in 
the^East , r 

12. George Frederick Handel, the cele- 
brated musician, died. He wasbom in 
Germany in 1635, and had been irflEnglund 
fifty years. 

May 21. A vote of credit for 1^)00,000/. 

23. A bill to oblige debtors under a cer- 
tain sum, after continuing a limited time 
in execution, to deliver upon oath their 
estates for the benefit of their creditors, 
passed the house of peers. 

Junt 2. Frederick North (afterwards so 
celebrated as lord North) appointed a loid 
of the treasury. 

Parliament prorogued. Before the pro- 
rogation a message was delivered to both 
houses informing them of the preparations 
in progress in the Jrench ports for an inva- 
sion of England. % 

My 25. Fort Niagara in America taken 
by general Johnston. ^ 

Aug, 1. Battle of Minden, in which lord 
George Sackville, who com man (fed the Bri- 
tish forces, neglected to advance with the 
cavalry in support of the infantry, as com- 
manded by his superior officer, prince Fer- 
dinand. 

3. Eugene Aram tried at York assizes, 
and found guilty of the murder of Daniel 
Clark. He made an eloquent defence, but 
was clearly convicted on the evidence of 
his accomplice Houseman (ante p. 450) uud 
of his own wife. Subsequently he admitted 
his guilt, and ascribed his crime to jealousy, 
hut the chief object appears to have been 
his victim’s property. Aram was a person 
of superior natural abilities, which lie had 
cultivated. He attempted suicide after 
sentence, hut survived to be executed, and 
laas gibbeted in Knuresborough forest. 

4. General Amherst took Crown Point, 

5. Leipsic taken by the Austrians, 

1<). Ferdinand VI, of Spain died in his 
fiffy-sixth year, leaving no issue. He was 
succeeded by Don Carlos, his brother, king 
of Naples, who abdicated the two Sicilies 
in favour of his third son, Don Ferdinand, 
his eldest son, Don Philip, being an incura- 
ble idiot* 

12. The king of Prussia vanquished at 
Cuuersdorf by the Russians. 

23. The marquis of Granby appointed 
commander of the British forces m Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 5* Dresden taken by the Austrians. 

10. Lord George Sackville dismissed 
from his employments. 


11. The grand c&tel communicating 
from Dublin to the Shannon opened. 

The Jesuits were banished from Portu- 
gal, except such as chose to quit the habit 
of their order. 

1 3. Dk ath av General W olfk. — This 
gallant officer foil iu the execution of a 
daring conception of military genius. 
General Amherst had formed the design of 
achieving the entiru conquest of Canada 
in a single campaign, by directing one ex- 
pedition on Montreal and another on Que- 
bec. The last, which was the most difficult 
part of the enterprise, was entrusted to ger 
neral Wolfe. On the last day of July 
Wolfe was repulsed near the tells of Mout- 
inoreuci. Undismayed, he saw in this re- 
verse only the necessity of greater ejffiirfs, 
and he conceived the bold design of draw- 
ing the French from their unassailable po- 
sition by scaling the heights of Abraham. 
The plan succeeded, and M. de Montcalm 
was compelled to abandon his camp and 
risk a battle for the protection of Quebec. 
While bravely animating his troops in front 
Wolfe received a wound m the wrist, and 
another in the breast, which rendered 
it necessary to bear him off to a small dis- 
tance in the rear. There, roused from faint- 
ing, in the agonies of death, by the cry of 

They run ! they run ! v he eagerly asked. 

Who run P ” and being told, the French, 
and thut they were defeated, he exclaimed 
■‘Then I thank God, and die contented;’' 
and almost instantly expired. He was in 
the thirty-fourth yeaT of his age. Gene- 
rals Monckton and Townsend, after the loss 
of their commander, completed the victory. 
On the 18th instant Quebec surrendered ; 
and like Gibraltar, conquered by another 
and somewhat sitnihu bold exploit, has since 
lemained m the bauds of the English. 

Oct. 9. Mr. S meat on finished the erec- 
tion of Eddy stone lighthouse, without the 
loss of a single life, or any material acci- 
dent. 

26. Mons. d’ Ache's squadron, consist- 
ing of 11 Ihips of the line, and 6400 men, 
ati acted our fleet under admiral Fococke, 
consisting of 9 men of war, and 4035 men, 
and was totally defeated. Major Breretou 
also defeated a body of French troops, com- 
manded by Moris. Bussy, near Vandewash. 

Nov, 13. Parliament opened by com- 
mission. 

20. The body of General Wolfe interred 
in a private manner iu the family vault at 
Greenwich. 

21. The house of commons resolved 
that a monument be erected to general 
Wolfe in Westrninster-abbey. 

30. A day of public thanksgiving. 

Dec. 13. It was resolved by the com- 
mons in the parliament of Ireland tjt&t the 
exportation of live cattle from that kingdom 
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would to prejudicial to the trade and ma- 
nufactures thereof. 

17. LeipSic, owing to the intensity 
of the' cold/ ten sentinels .were frozen to 
death. ^ 

A loan of eight millions was agreed to 
by parliament for which an interest of four 
per cent, was to be allowed for a certain 
number or years, and a lottery ticket, value 
3/., was to be given as a gratuity for every 
100Z. so borrowed. The subscription for 
this sum was full before the resolution 
agreed to in parliament was known. 

18. William W arburton, dean of Bristol, 
^commended to the see of Gloucester. 

21. Thejwmmissioners of the victual- 
ling office contract for beef at 2 Is. 5 tL per 
cytifcfor pork 27*. 1 \<L 
* Iruxillo, a rich mercantile city of Peru, 
was totally ruined by an earthquake. 

Bills of Mortalit*.— Christened in 
London 14,253 j buried 19,604. Increased 
in the burials this year 2,028. Died under 
two years of age 6,905 ; lived to one hun- 
dred and upwards, two. 

From the 25th of March, 1741, to the 31st 
oi December, 1759, the number of chil- 
dren received into the Foundling-hospital 
wa-. 14.994. 

Of which have been claimed and 
returned to their parents « 

Boys apprenticed to sea service 
and husbandry 
Girls apprenticed out . 

Alive in the country • 5929 

Hospital in London 153 

Hospital at Ackwoith 113 

Hospital at Shrewsbury 56 

Hospital at Aylesbury 40 

6293 | 

Died to the 31st of Dec. 1 759 8 165 

Of these children, 13,610 have been re- 
ceived since the 21st of June, 1756. 

17( 0. Jan . 16. At a meeting of the no- 
bility .ud gentry of Scotland at Edinburgh, 
it was unanimously agreed to abolish the 
custom of giving vails to servants ; and at 
the same time, it was their opinion, that 
an addition to the yearly wages of servants 
would he more honourable for the master, 
and more beneficial to the servant. The 
like resolution was agreed to in a meeting 
of the nobility and gentry of Aberdeen. 

FeL 9. The French surrender Arcot to 
the English. 

13. Lord Ferrers examined at the bar 
of the house of lords, and afterwards com- 
mitted close prisoner to the Tower, for the 
murder of his steward, Mr. Johnson. This 
was the last of many outrages committed 
by his lordship, whose natural violence and 
malignity were inflamed by habits of in- 
toxication. 

19. ^The example of London w*as followed 
at Leeds, and a subscription raised for the 


widows and orphans of the men who fell at 
Minden and Quebec. * 

21. Thurot lands a small force in the 
bay of Carrickfergug, but soon after Te-exn- 
barked, without accomplishing any enter- 
prise of importance. 

The neighbourhood of Mount Vesuvius 
was overflowed jjv a deluge pf burning lava, 
which continued several days ; and the 
hopes of more than a thousand families, 
whose industry had cultivated the ground, 
and wtotywere to* subsist by its produce, 
were cutoff in a moment. 

Mar . 14. Upwards of 400/. was collected 
at Mr. Whitefield’s tabernacle for the relief 
of the distressed protestants in the New 
March of Brandenburg. 

A riot happened at Kingston in Surrey, 
occasioned by a methodist preacher, who 
came there, and brought a great number of 
people together in a barn to hear him* 
While he was preaching, a fellow threw 
some dirt at him, which made a great dis- 
turbance, and the mob at last dragged the 
preacher into the street, and had it not been 
for the humanity of a gentleman near the 
spot, who took him into his house, he, 
in ail likelihood, wdtildTiave been mur- 
dered. 

1 7. The camions adjourned till Friday, 
... by way o & condolence, on account of the '' 
/D death of the speaker’s brother, general 
Onslow. t 

^ Apr * 16. Trial of Lawrence Earl 
Ferrers began in Westmiastcr-hall, lord 
keeper Henley presiding as lord steward. ^ 

17. Lord Ferrers found unanimously 
guilty of felony and murder. 

18. About two o’clock sentence was 
passed on earl Ferrers, by the lord high 
steward: *• That his lordship should be 
carried back to the prison of the Tower, 
from whence he name, and from thence to 
the place of execution, on Monday next, and 
there to be hanged by the neck $1 he was - 
dead ; after which his body was to be de- 
livered to Surgeons’-haU, to be dissected.” 
At this part of the sentence his lordship 
cried out, ** God forbid ! but soon redSh 
lecting himself, added, <% God’s will be 
done 1*" Afterwards, the lord high stew- 
ard took notice, that by the act of parlia^ 
ment the lords, his judges, had a power of 
respiting ; and therefore, that be might 
have more time to prepare himself they 
respited his sentence to May 5. Earl Fer- 
rers read a paper, in which he expressed 
his concern for the trouble be had given, 
but that he was advised to make the idea 
of lunacy, and begged their lordships to re- 
commend him to the king for mercy. 

22. Lord George Sackville having de- 
sired a court-martial on his conduct in the 
affair of Minden, it was granted, and the 
following was the sentence : — ‘ v This court, 
upon due consideration of the whole matter _ 
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before them, it of opinion, that lord George 
Saekville is guilty «f having disobeyed the 
orders of prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
whomhe^Was by his commission and in- 
structions .t&ected to obcy,^w commander 
in chie^ according to the rules of war ; and 
it is met further opinion of the court, that 
the stdd lqrd George SackgJHe is, and he is 
hereby adjtufggd, unfit to serve his majesty 
^ ill wry mUitar^bapacity whatever/’ This 
fpxteaCe was confirmed by the king, and 
t on the 25th instant his lordship’s |gme was 
removed from! he list of privy councillors. 

JMfy5» . Lord Ferrers was executed at 
Tyburn. He requested the ftrvoaur of pro- 
ceeding to the gallows in his own landau, 
drawn by six horsi s, in preference to the 
mourning coach which his friends hud pro- 
vided. He was dressed in his wedding suit. 
Just before being turned otf, he, with audi- 
ble Voice, veTy devoutly repeated the Lord’s 
prayer, and afterwards, with great energy, 
the following ejaculation : — •* O God! tor- 

S 've me all my errors, pardon all my sins.*’ 
is lordship then called for the executioner, 
Who asked him forgiveness ; upon which 
his lordship said: V 1 freely forgive you, as 
lUo all mankind”, add hope myself to he 
forgiven.” He then intended to give the 
executioner five guineas, b 95, by mistake, 
7* giving it into the hands of the executioner’* 
'‘assistant, an unseasonable dispute arose 
I between them. This being settled by the 
interference of the sheriff, his lordship 
' ^placed himself under the fatal beam, say- 
ing to the executioner, u Am I right 
Then the cap was drawn over his face, and, 
upon a signal given by the sheriff, that 
part upon which he stood instantly sunk 
and left him suspended. 

22. Parliament prorogued by commis- 
sion. An act passed for preventing “ the 
excessive use of spirituous liquors, by laying 
additional duties thereon.” The act was 
* founded i*u resolutions of the commons, to 
the effect, that the high price of spirits had 
been favourable to the "health, morals, 

m industry of the common people." But, 
mollett observes, u it would have been 
less objectionable to divert the people from 
the abuse of spirits, by lowering the exuse 
Oti ale and beer, and enabled them to buy 
a pot of good ale for a penny, in the 
reign of James I.” 

Sum 16* At Glen, in Leicestershire, the 
mob tnrew two old women into the water 
to ascertain by their sinking or swimming 
whether they were witches. 

23. At daybreak general L&udohn 
attacked Mummelberg, Bruckberg, and 
Blasdrofibrbergh, three fortified mountains 
near Land shut, which were vigorously de- 
fended bY general Fouqtiet, who was, "how- 
ever, at M&tit Obliged to retire into Kirch- 
heig, where he Wa* soon alter summoned 
to surrender $ hot Be ohoae rather to force 



many officers hpmgm^b pri*&tt3a 
25. Insurrection of the negfoes in J* 


maica. 

My 14*' Colonel Clive was introduced 
to his majesty at Kensington, with Richard 
Clive, esq , his father, and was most gra- 
ciously received. Mr. Vansittart had suc- 
ceeded Clive in the government of Bengal. 

30. Important improvements were now 
being made in the city, and on this day v 
were sold the materials of the following city 
gates, namely, Aldgate for 177/. 10#., Crip 
pleg&te for 914, and Ludgute for 1484 
Amj. 12. Algiers blockaded % the Span- 
iards. * 

Sept. 8. Montreal, with the whom 
Canada, capitulated to general Amherst . ! 

24. A general quarterly court at the 
India house, when the thanks of the court 
were unanimously given to admiral Pucucke, 
general (’live, and major Lawrence, for 
their services in the East Indies. 

The East India ships lately arrived 
brought, among other things, *1,984,603 
pounds of saltpetre, 4,382,200 pounds of 
bolieu tea, 74,000 |*ouu<is of congou, 147,000 
pounds of hyson, 1,533,200 pounds of siu- 
glo, and 62,900 pounds of souchong; with 
337 chests, 12o half chests, aud 11 boxes 
of china. 

Oct. 4. The Prussians abandon I^ipsic. 
0. Berlin capitulates to the Austro- 
Russian armies. 

14. At a court of aldermen and common 
council, jt was agreed to petition the par- 
liament for leave to take down Gresham 
college. 

23- Death of the K»*a.~George II. died, 
without any previous disorder, of a rupture 
ol the heart, at Kensington palace. Ho 
had risen at his usual hour, drank his cho- 
colate, and inquired about the weather, 
when he fell on the floor, and almost in- 
stantly expired. He was in the 77th year 
of his age, aud the 34th of his reign. In 
person he was rather below the middle sire, 
well»shaped, erect, with, eyes remarkably 
prominent, a high nose, and fair complexion, 
lu disposition he was irritable, hut soon ap- 
peased ; mild, moderate, and humane. lie 
was temperate in diet, regular, and extreme- 
ly methodicaL He was fond of military 
parade, and personally brave ; but not emi- 
nent in the art of war. His understanding, 
naturally indifferent, he took no pains to cul- 
tivate ; nor was he a patron or promoter of 
genius and leatnin g. Li ke his predecessor, 
George II, had several mistresses; but bo 
always preferred queen Caroline to any other 
woman ; and when discoursing on persona* 
beauty, he referred to her majesty gus the 
most "perfect model. Among the king’s 
chief favourites is reckoned Mrs* Howard, 
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dk. * This lady, 
Witht»ri*Ubated*d*ing in narrow circum- 
stancesVited f««b to Germany v with a 
view ot' making thrircouriAp George I. while 
elector of *Hanover. She succeeded in in- 
sindfeting herself into the good graces of 
'George ft., and became his mistress. While 
under royal protection, lord Orford says, 
(ReminUcences, p. 302) Mr* Howard went 
to St. James’s palace, publicly to demand 
his wife in the presence of the guards. 
Being thrust out, he sent a letter to her by 

, the archbishop of Canterbury, who con^ 
veyad the summons to the queen, who de- 
livered the epistle to her rival. During the 
summer a negotiation commenced, ami this 
indulgent Misbaud agreed to surrender his 
fra^ partner for a pension of 1200/. a year. 

* '? STATUTES IN THIS KEUiN. 


The legislation of this, as of the preced- 
ing reign, was of a humble but useful cha- 
racter. It was chiefly directed to the 
effecting of local improvements, not to con- 
stitutional or administrative reforms. Some 
of the chief statutes have been noticed at 
the tune of their enactment, and the titles 
of the remainder, of a general character, 
are subjoined. I 

l G II. c. 23. Regulating attorneys 
solicit*-"*. 

C. 21. Bribery in parliamentary elections. 

4 G. 13, c. 26, Proceedings of courts of 
justice in England, and court of exchequer 
in Scotland, to he in English. 

C. 28. Preventing frauds of tenants ; 
recovery of rents ; renewal of leases. 

5 G. II. c. 18* Fixing the qualification 
of justices of the peace. 

C, 19. Appeals at quarter-sessions to be 
determined according to the merits, not- 
withstanding defects of form in tire original 
proceedings j obliges persons suing out cut - 
tioraris to remove orders made on such into 
the K ugVbeneh, to give security to pro- 
secute *ne same \uth effect. 

C. 27. Preventing frivolous mid vexa- 
tious arrests. 

6 G. II. c. 3. Relieving parishes from 
the charge of bastards burn therein. 

7 G. II. c. 8. To prevent the infamous 
practice of stock-jobbing. 

8 G. II. c. 30* On quartering soldiers 
during parliamentary elections. 

9 G. II. c* $, Repealing statutes against 
witchcraft. 

12 G. II. c. 29. Prevention of gaming. 

16 G. II. c. 26. Hawking unstamped 
newspapers. 

17 G. II. c* 3. Overseers of poor to give 
public notice of making poor-rates, ana to 
produce the same. 

18 G. 11. c. 15. Separating the barbers 
mu) aurgeons in London into distinct cor- 
Ijorations. 


« 0. 15* Reward for discovering a north- 
west passage* Repeal* d. 

19. G. If* c. 21. To prevent profloe 
cursing and swearing, 

C.37, Insurance on ships ft^bbited. 

C. 39. Disarming the Highlauflerw • pro- 
hibiting Highland dress; oaths to, and 
prayers for, tlngduug. 

20 G. II. c!f 0. Allowing* Arsons im- 
peached of treason, &c, *the house of 
commons, to defend by : a 

20 GLII. c. 4^ Aboiisbing^B»taUe fh- 
risdictWns in Scotland. * 

22 G. II. c. 33, Cousolid^fcteg jfiAtxtn 
relative ^o. the government *df the royal 
navy ; articles of war for sea died. 

23 G, II. c. 13. Seducing artificers ; 
abuses in woollen manufacture, &c. 

C. 28. Uniformity of public prayers arid 
sacraments. 

24 G. JI.c.23, Regulating the calendar. 
Ante p. 439. 

C. 55. Apprehending persons in any 
county on warrant granted in another 
county ; backing warrants* &c. 

25 G. II. c. (T Attestation of trills of real 

estates. # 

C. 36. Requiring tdie 4iccn*iijg of pl<J)|!C$ 
of amusement. 

• O. 33. Foj^pre venting clandestine mar- 
riages. shite p. 442. $ 

27 G. II. c. 20. Regulating proceedings* 
on distress by warrants of justices. # 

32 G. II. c. 29* ('Lords* Ad) For be- * 
nefit of debtors git mg up their property 
creditors. 

C. 35. Augmentation of judges’ salaries * 

MEN UP LETTERS. 

The powers of the human mind were 
freely ami fully exercised in this reign* 
Though the age was not remarkable tor 
any extraordiuiyy originality, there were 
many ingenious and clever writers. Berke- 
ley, Hartley, and Hutcheson, excited asto^ 
mshment by the novelty and ingenuity of 
their metaphysical researches. In natural 
philosophy* the phenomena of electricity 
and magnetism had begun to attrac^ttlit- 
tentiou. Mathematics and astronomy were 
successfully cultivated by Halley, Bradley, 
M&claurin, Sanderson* and the two Simp- 
sons. The medical art was elucidated by 
the writings and discoveries of Hunter, 
Mead, Pringle, Monro, and Huxham. In 
theology were many distinguished Barnes; 
the establishment being justly proud of its 
Potter, Herring, Hoadiy, Sherlock, and Co- 
ny be are ; and the dissenters of Lardner, 
Doddridge, Watte, Leland, Chandler, and 
•Lanes Foster — both fearlessly entering the 
lists, without seeking the aid of the civil 
power, in defence ot their common faith, 
persevering!)’ assailed by the deistical writ- 
ings of Coliins, Toland, Wooteton, Mbr- 
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gan, and Sfa&Zk History and biography 
' % the copioUB Guthrie, the 

cifcujnetantial*. Ralph, the labbriohs Carte, 
and the mMIW c Middleton. Hume was 
.^raRnto popularity as the^most 
mm philosophic, if not Hie most 
faithful of historians, and Robertson and 
Gfhtum trbd in his steps. ^The genius of 
Cervantes djulte Sage was transfused into 

* the ttovdts^iff jKseLdiog and Smollett, who 
#|^ntoJfeth«LJhafftcter8 and ridiculed the 

< W^gm^w»th equal fyrce, hunq^ir, and 
^ihaVdson, in his Panrela and 
ffd the merit of originating a 

f . f writing, in which gvorks of 

ifn^gistati^n %ere sought to be made the 
vehicle of moral precepts and examples. 
In poetry there were the lugubrious Young 
ana Blair; Thomson, the author of the 
Seasons ; Akenside and Annstrong ex* 
celled in didactic verse ; Mallet and Gray 
in the elegiac; Glover, in his Leonidas, 
aspired to the dignity of the epic. Zanga 
and Douglas were the chief standard dra- 
mas produced ; the comedies of Congreve 
and Cibber, though rich in wit, and the for- 
mer in elegance, b$ing proscribed by the 
delicacy of a late* ptsriod. Music became 
a fashionable study ; the Italian opera was 
encouraged, and concerts fdhmcd in every 
^corner of the metropolis. HaudqJ, Boyce, 
*Xrreene, and Arne were the chief professors. 
Painting, which had been hitherto little 
Cultivated, now produced some artists of 

* extraordinary merit. Ilogarth was umi- 
walled in exhibiting the scenes of ordinary 
life in humour and character. Reynolds 
and Ramsay were pre-eminent in portrait 

t painting ; Koubilliac m sculpture ; Strange 
in engraving; and Burlington m architecture. 

In philology and criticism, W arburton, 
Bentley, and Boyle were the dazzling me- 
teors, The fame of Johqson and his host 
oi literary satellites belongs to a later age ; 
#while the celebrity of Pope, Swift, and 
Bolingbroke was, in great part, anterior to 
the present. Some of the names that have 
ham mentioned had only just risen above 
tiHfeorizon, and their chief glory belongs 
to the reign of George III. 

The sciences that bear on commerce and 
manufactures, finance, and the subsistence 
and government of nations, were little 
known or cultivated (except by Hume) in 
the reign of George 11. Political economy, 
dbemUPy* mechanics, geography, geology, 
jurisprudence, and civil liberty, tormed the 
grand Held* Qf inquiry and tnumph for a 
succeeding age. 

Subjoined is the list of the illustrious de- 
ceased of the reign of George II. 

Sir Richard Steele, 1671—1729. ‘ Fu- 
neral, or Grief 4-la* mode,” 1702; “The 
Tatler/* “The Guardian,” 1713; 

“ The Englishman f “ The Crisis.” 


Lawrence Ecfaajrd, **'& 

History of England to the-R4voi^fen fr 
“The Gazetteer, or, ^s^man 9 « Iriterp^ 

Daniel Defoe, 1663—1731. ** An Essay 
on Projects,” 1697 ; “Tjbe True-born IMg- 
lishman,” 1701 ; “ Robinson Crusoe,” ' 
1719 ; t( Religious Courtship,” 1722; “ A* 
Journal of the Plague,” 1722 ; M tte Great 
Law of Subordination, 1 ” 1724; “The Com- 
plete English Tradesman.” 

Thomas Hearne, History and Antiquities, 
1678— 1735. 

William Congreve, 1670 — 1729. “Have 
for Love ;' 5 “ The Mourning Bride.” 4 

Johu Gay, 1688—1732. Beggar’s 
Opera,” 1727; “Fables” 17‘Jf; ”Aii in 
the Downs,” a ballad ; “ Free Thoughts on 
Religion,” 1720. M* 

Bernard Mandeville, 1670—1733. “ Thf 
Fable of the Bees,” 1723. 

Edmund Halley, Mathematics and As- 
tronomy, 1656 — 1742. 

Samuel Clarke, D.l)., 1675—1 729. “ Evi- 
dences of Natural and Revealed Religion 
“ The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity.” 

Robert Blair, a Scottish clergyman, 1699 
— 1716. “The Grave.” 

Anthony Collins, 1676 — 1729. “ A Dis- 
course on Free-thinking,” 1713; “ A Phi- 
losophical Inquiry concerning Human Li- 
berty,” 1715. 

Thomas Tickell, a minor poet and es- 
sayist, to whom Addison bequeathed the 
publication of his works, a task which he 
performed with ability, printing them in 
four vols. 4to , and prefixing an etegaic 
IHiem addressed to their mutual friend the 
earl of Warwick, 1G8G — 1740. 

John Hutchinson, a fanciful writer, 1674- 
1737, “ Moses's Principia,*’ 1724 ; in which 
he rejected the vacuum and gravitation of 
Newton, and assumed that all knowledge, 
natural and theological, is contained in the 
Scriptures. 

John Potter, archbishop of Canterbury, 
1674 — 1747. “ Archwologica Gra*ca r or 
the Antiquities of Greece j* “A Discourse 
on C hurch Government.” 

Kichnrd'Bentley, Divinity and Philology. 
1661—1740. 

Andrew Baxter, Metaphysics, 1687 — 

1750. 

Daniel Waterland, Divine and Contro- 
versial Theologisi, 1683 — 1740. 

Henry St. John, viscount Bolin ghroke, 
1672 — 1751. “ Letters on the Study of 

History “ Letters on the Spirit of Pa- 
triotism and Idea of a Patriot King,” His 
Works by Mallet, 5 vols., 4to., 1754. 

George Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne, 1684 
— 1 7 53. “ The Principles of Human Know- 
ledge,” 1710; The Minute Philosopher ” 
1732 ; Maxims concerning Patriotism ;** 
1730; “Tat Water,” 1752. 
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* dissenting divine, 1701 

^ITdii lOPeifp Expositor^ 

IVaacil Hutctoon, professor of moral 
#hao8ophy t sGHai|ow, 1094— 1747. “In- 
quiry into the Ideas Of Beauty and Vir- 
n tud# “Treatise oq^the Passions.” 

Colin Maclaurin, mathematical professor, 
Edinburgh, 1696—1746. « Treatise on 

Fluxionajp * 2 vols. 4to. 

Ephraim Chambers. u Cyclopedia ■” died, 
1740. 

Matthew Tindall, LL.D., a controversial 
writer, 1657 — 1733. w Christianity as old 
as thp Creation, or the Gospel a Hep lo- 
cation of the Religion of iNatnre,” 1730; 
“ A Letter to the Clergymen of the Two 
Universities. 1 ” 

Joseph Butler, bishop of Durham, 1692 
><#1752. “Analogy of Religion, Natural 
md Revealed, to the Course of Nature.” 

Thomas Carte, a voluminous writer, 
chiefly English history. 1686—1754. 

Conyers Middleton, 1683 — 1750. “ Let- 
ter from Rome on conformity between po- 
pery and jiaganism,*’ 1729 ; “ Life of Ci- 
cero," 2 vols. 4to., 1741; ‘‘ Free Inquiry 
into ?diracles,” 1747. 

David Hartley, M.1X, 1 704—175 7. “ Ob- 
servations on Man,” 1749. 

Jonathan Swift, 1667 — 1745. “ Talqof 
of a Tub.” 1704; “Public Spirit of the 
Whigs', 1714; “Gulliver s Travels,” 1726: 
with many others. 

Isaac Watts, non-conformist, 1674 — 
1748, “ Psalms and Hymns;” “ Logic 
** Improvement of the Mind.’’ 

Thomas Woolston, a divine of eccentric 
opinions, 1669 — 1733. “The Old Apolo- 
gy for the Truth of the Christian Re ligion 
against the Jews and Gentiles, revived.” 
1705; “Six Discourses ou the Miracles,” 
and two “Defences of the Discourses ;** 
1727-30. 

Alexander Pope, 1688 — 1744. “Essay 
on Critcism,” 1710 ; “ Rape of the Lock 
“Temple of Fame;” “ Dunciad,” 1723: 
“Essay on Man," 1733; <r Epistle from 
Eloisa to Abelard;” translations of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. 

William Somerville, 1622— 1743. “The 
Chase.” 

Allan Ramsay, a Scottish poet, 1696 — 
1758. “The Gentle Shepherd.” 

Richard Savage, drama, jioetry, 1698 — 
1743, 

James Thomson, 1700—1748. “The 
Seasons;” “Castle of Indolence;” several 
dramas, and divides with Mallet the merit 
of having composed the national song of 
“ Rule Britannia.” 

John Dyer, 1709—1758. “ Grongar 

Hill.” 

James Hammond, an elegiac and ama- 
tory poet, 1710— 1742. 

Henry Fielding, 1707— 1754. “ Joseph 


. , ■ ;***• 

Andrews f “ Inquiry into the Camofth* 
Increase of Robbers "“Tom JeneSt#* 
* Histoif of Jonathan Wild*’’ 

Lisbon. ■ *■ ua * 


William Cu****., . 
OrientM Eclogues, 


COMMERCK.— XaRICUJ.TURa.-f-EXPOUT OI* 
* COHN. 


The commerce of 

ring tie | 


nued to increase during tie Ifu^^hait <rf 41 
this reign; but tips the * 

effect orextraordinary e oBtn t 
the contrary, the necessities OfeffiiR ^ritara- 
ment, the growing expenses of The nation, 
and the continual augmentation of the*pub- 
lie debt, obliged the legislature to hamper 
trade with grievous imposts: its increase 
therefore must be ascribed to the natural 
progress of industry, skill, and adventure. 
War, which generally impedes the traffic 
of nations, had opened new sources to the 
merchants of Great Britain, and only 
slightly affected the amount of her ship- 
ping and exports. The superiority of her 
naval power had crushed the navigation of 
France, her gTeat rival ig commerce, so that 
she now supplied, on ”hei* own terms, all 
those foreign markets, at which, in a time 
of peace, she>fras undersold by her com- 
petitor. , > 

With the exception of the year 1756, the 
value of the cargoes exported continued to 
increase during the seven years’ war, but 
the tonnage that cleared outwards never v 
attained the amount of the pacific and 
prosperous years 1749-51. This will ap- 
pear from the subjoined statement from 
Chalmers (Estimate 131) 

Tons . Value of Cargoes. 

1749-51 661,184 ------- 

1755-57 524,711 

1760 578,978 

1761 626,055 

171,2 600,570 


£12,599,112 

11,708,515 

14,693/270 

14,873,194 

13,546,171 


It appears from this that only the value, 
not the quantity of our exports increawri 
during hostilities. 

Scotland largely participated in the ge- 
neral prosperity. The value of the com- 
modities exported from that kingdom were 
(Chalmers* Estimate 138) in 

1756 . £663,401 

1760 . 1,086,205 & 

1764 . 1,243,927 W 

The yards of limen made for sale in Scot- 
land were, in * 


1758 

1760 


10,624,435 

11,747,728 


The linen manufacture of England was 
prosperous. According to an average of 
seven years of peace, from 1 749 to . 755, 
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tb m twM expt artad 676»37d yards. Ac- 
tordiog to atfaverage of seven years of 
exports were 1,355,226 

ftbf umUtn goods exported had 
£3,575,2 #7 in 1755, to 
^,453,172, in 1760. 

AcmtcttuitJ** was much indebted this 
reign to "the 4 inventions and writings of 
Jewo&tftL ap exwrimental fanner. He 

* |nhod4tg*y%> OTill- husbandry, and reeom- 

* &e* substitution of labour and ar- 

* -vnn^m|nt%r the place of manure and 
Isdlajniigh^fhe culture of land. A rota- 
tion w crdjjfc, and the cultivation #f turnips, 
clov*r add potatoes iu the field became 
more general That agriculture was rapidly 
improving is shown by the course of legis- 
lation. In the warlike reign of king YV il* 
liana not a single act was passed fur the 
dividing of commons, the inclosure of 
wastes, or the draining of marshes. In the 
equally warlike reign of Anne there were 
only two inclosure acts ; but in that of 
George I. the number was 26 ; and in the 
thirty-three years of George 11. ’» reign, 
226. 

Iu no branch of commerce has there 
been so much absurd legislation as in the 
Cohn Tkadk. At an early^ieriod the ex- 
portation of corn was entirely ^prohibited, 
from the mistaken notion that" this was the 
best means by which plenty could be main- 
tained at home. This policy continued, 
with little relaxation, till the accession of 
the Stuarts, when exportation began to i>e 
allowed on the payment of a duty. But 
at the revolution of 16S8, the legislature 
rushed to the opposite extreme ; restric- 
tions were imposed on importation, and a 
parliamentary bounty granted on the ex- 
portation of corn. According to Or. Smith 
(Wealth of Nations, B. I., Ch. xi.; the 
country gentlemen, who then formed a 
larger proportion of the legislature than at 
present, ^adopted this expedient to keep up 
the price of corn, which was falling. This 

€ icy was persisted in till about the peace 
Paris in 1 763 ; and during the whole of 
s time, either from the temptation of the 
bounty or the produce of the country out- 
growing the home consumption, iuigc quan- 
tities of corn were annually exported. 

► In the five years from 17-44 to 1746, the 
quantity of corn exported from England 
wa*^T68,444 quarters, worth at the cur- 
rent price, £8,007,948. And this result, 
obtained by the double error in commercial 
economy of a bounty on export* and a re- 
striction on imports, was considered an un- 
deniable proof of national prosperity*. 

p aides and wages. 

from 1729 to 1760 there was uo mate- 
rial variation either in the prices of pru\ i- 


sioiii or the rate of wages. During 4fo 
whole of that period wheat leapt ataqSy at 
from 32*. to 35*. per quarter. * Ww in 
husbandry rose a little toward? the end of 
the reign of George II., but not those or 
artificers. It follow a Ahat the auiupaoad 
statements of wages and prices cm the ac- 
cession of George III. will show their re* 
lat ion daring the long reign of bis prede- 
cessor. 

Contract prices of Provisions and Clothes at 
Greenwich Hospital, in the gear 1760.— 
Pari. Papers, Bess. 1830. 

£. t. d. 


Flesh per cwt. . 


1 

11 

6 

Bread, for oz. • 


0 

0 

1 

Butter per lb. . 


0 

0 

5j 

Cheese per lb. . 


0 

0 

3j 

Pease per bushel 


0 

3 

igRL 

Oatmeal per bushel . 


0 

4 

V 

Salt per bushel . 


9 

4 

0 

Mult per quarter . 


1 

4 

9 

Hups per cwt. . 


4 

13 

4 

Beer per barrel . 


0 

5 

7 i 

Candles per dor. lbs. 


0 

6 

{) 

Shoes per pair . 


0 

4 

0 

Coals per chaldron 


1 

12 

8 

Stockings per pair • 


0 

t 

8 

Hats each 


0 

2 

0 

Suit of bedding 


0 

4 

4 

Coats each 


1 

1 

0 

Contract rate of Wages 

fir 

Artificer* 

at 

Green with Hospital itt 

the gear 17 

60. 

*, 

d 

Carpenter per day . 

• 

. 

2 

6 

Bricklayer ditto * 

. 

* 

o 

6 

Mason ditto • 

. 

. 

o 

8 

Plumber ditto » 

• 

• 

3 

0 


The contract rate of wages for artificers 
had undergone no variation from 1729, and 
continued without variation till about 
1 795, when they suddenly rose from 2*. iid. 
to 3v. per day. 

According to Mr. Barton’s tables, wages 
in husbandry were m 1725, per week, 
5*. Ad. : in 1751, 6*. ; in 1770, 7*. 4 d. 

The following statement will help to 
show the mode of living, and expenses of 
an agricultural family, about the time of 
the accession of George III: — 

Expenses of the family of an Agricultural 
Labourer tn 1762; 

Per Week, 
s. d. 

Bread, flour, oatmeal . .26 

Boots, greens, beans, jiease, fruit . 0 5 

Firing o d., candle 3 r/., soap 2 \d. • till J 
Milk 1 j., butt ter \\d„ cheese 5 d. 0 8£ 
Flesh 6^/., rent 6 ri., pins, worsted, 

thread, &c. hi .11 

Clothes, repairs, bedding, shoes . I 0 
j Salt, beer, exotics, vinegar, spices 0 bj 
Midwives, churching, lying-in *00 
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Tax®* on the above consumption On 
malt, is. 2d * $ salt) D. 8 d, ; soap and can- 
dltfs, 3s, ; leather, 2s, ; sundries, 2d— - 
Total, Us. — N.B. Tax about 1-36. — Lon* 
don Magazine far ^J62. 

REVRJTOK, DEBT, AND TAXES. 

Governments seem to be naturally spend- 
thrifts, The temptations to expenditure, 
either from love of patronage or desire os- 
tentatiously to signalize their administra- 
tion, 60 far outweigh motives to economy, 
♦.hat the most patriotic ministers seldom 
aspire to more than to govern withiu the 
yublic income, rarely to lessen the encum- 
brances transmitted by their predecessors. 
Hf Robert Walpole had favourable oppor- 
tunities for reducing the national debt, but 
he was too epicurean in his notions of the 
enjoyment of power to make sacrifices for 
the lut ure. Though a skilful financier, he 
was reckless enough to apply the siukiug- 
fund to the current expenses of the year, 
and, with a view of keeping on good terms 
with Uie landed interest, reduced the land- 
tax to one shilling in the pound. 

Total Expenditure durnu 

Civil-list , 

Navy 

Army . , . 

Ordnance 

Other military expenses 
Ecclesiastical expense • 

We stmt mder-bridge . * 

London-bridgc . , 

Military roads , 

Making harbours 
Public rewards , 

Monument to Captain Cornwall 
’ II ere table jurisdictions in Scotland 
Debts on Scotch forfeitures 
Charges of the Mint * 

Kxtra charges ditto 
Horned cattle. 

Foundling-hospital 
Earthquake at Lisbon 
African settlements 
k American expenses . 

Miscellaneous expenses . 

Money paid pursuant to addresses 


l A.D. 1760. 

Iu the long periods of peace that had oc- 
curred since the death of jpieen Anne, the 
surpluses of the national income were sel- 
dom applied to the liquidation^ the capi- 
tal of the debt> U nexampledf Commercial 
prosperity causing abundance of money, 
and the rise of the stocks above par, 
ministers availed themselves of these cir- 
cumstances to offer the public creditor 
either his principal or alo9ver v f&te df inte- 
rest. In this way a saving of hear half a 
million %f annual *interest H was effected in 
the reign of George I. The saline expedient 
was employed by his successor in 1749, 
by which \he annuities payable to the cre- 
ditors of the state were reduced 303,000/. 
But these reductions were more than coun- 
terbalanced by the increase, in consequence 
of the expense of the Spanish war, and the 
seven years’ war that Began in 1755; so 
that George II . left both principal and in- 
terest considerably augmented. 

The subjoined statement, extracted from 
sir John Sinclair, exhibits the total public 
expenditure of this reign, and the income 
and peace establishment of the country on 
the accession of GeOrgsf IjU ; — 

the Reign of George IL 

* £. 

. • . 27,280,000 

71,424,171 
. 73,911,52! 

• . 6,706,074 

28,869 

. . 152,240 

216,500 

. > 45,000 

. . 24,000 

• • 43,360 

• . 22,000 

3,000 

15*2,037 

72,410 

. . 231,00(1 

. . 31,364 

208,123 

. . 182,277 

. • 100,000 * 

420,173 

. . 1,607,421 

• . 25*406 

. . 25,000 


Interest of the public debt and repayment of principal 


183,002,639 

02,347,134 


0 


Total 

PuUic Revenue. 

£. 

Customs , . 1,985,376 

Excise . , 3,877 ,349 

Stamps . . 263,207 


Carried forward 6 , 125 , 932 


. £276,349 ,773 


Peace Establishment. 

£. 

Civil-list . . 836,000 

Navy . . 90<),OPO 

Army * . 900,000 


2 , 636,000 
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Brought forward 6,155, 932 
Land-^x (deducting de- Ordnance 

Rcufecies) . 1,737,608 Miscellaneous 

Miscellaneous , 650,000 


e. 

2,636,000 

$0,600 

50,000 


Total . £8,523,540 

Debt at the conclusion of the peace of 1762 
• * 


Total . £2,766,000 


Principal. 


Inter*#. 


£146,682,843 £4,840,821 


LAND AND NAV^^ORCES. 

I.AND-VOHCES. 

In Great Britain under lord-viscount Li - 
gonier y Commander -in-chef. 

2 Troops of Horse-guards. 

2 , , Horse-grenadiers. 

5 Regiments of Dragoons. 

, , Foot guards. 


A.D. 1760 .— Annual Register, iit., 255. 

NAVY. 


23 


Foot. 


In Ireland y under lieut.-gen. earl of Rothes 
commander-in-chief. 

2 Regiments Lf Horse. 

8, , , Dragoons. 

17 , , Foot. ^ 

In Jersey, under colonel Bozcawn. 

1 Regiment of Foot. 

At Gibraltar, under lieut.-gen . Earl of 
Borne , governor . 

6 Regiments of Foot 

In Germany , under Itcut.-gen. marquis of 
Granby , com mander-tn-che/\ 

1 Regiment of Horse-guards. 

> 2 , , Horse. 

3 , , Drugoons. 

6 , , Dragoons. 

16 , , Foot. 

* In garrison at Em den. 

2 Regiments of Highlanders, 

ik North America, under major-general 
Amherst commander -m- chef. 

21 Regiments of Foot 
In the West Indies. 

5J Regiments of Foot. 

* In Africa, 

2 Regiments of Foot. 

In the East Indies, 

4 Battalions of Foot. 

Total : 3 Regiments, or 64 squadron*, of 
Horse and Dragoons. 

97 Regiments, or 3 05 battalions, of Foot. 

Besides these, Great Britain maintained 
Hanoverian, Hessian, and other German 
auxiliaries, to the amount of 57,762. 


At or near home, under sir Edward Hawke 


admiral Boscawen, See. 







Guns, A 

3 Ships of 




100' 


6 

f i « 


, 


90 


l 

♦ 5 




8»l 


3 

* } • 




80 


13 

) f 



. 

74 

: 62 

5 

i > • 


. 


70 

1 

1 t 




66 


8 

t > 


, 


64 


12 

, J 



. 

60 


10 

y > • 


. 


50 > 


East 

Indies, under vice-admiral Paunch, 

2 Ships of 




74\ 


1 

y y • 


, 


68 


1 

y * 

. 


, 

66 


2 

) y 


. 


64 

17 

7 

1 > 

M • 

, 


, 

60 i 


1 


, 


68 


3 

y f 

• 


. 

50j 


Best 

indies, under rear-admiral Holmes. 

1 Ship of 

0 

«* r » i • 




90 



. 


80 


1 

y j 




74 


o 

J » * 


. 


70 


\ 

,» t 



, 

68 

i 20 

1 

1 ) * 


• 


66 


6 

> > 



, 

64 


4 

> J • 


. 


60 


2 

9 y 



• 

50 



N, America, under commodore lord Colville 

l Ship of . . 74] 

3 ,, . 70 

1 , , • . 66 l . y 

2 , , . . 64 j 

3 , , • .60 

2 , f * • 50* 

Mediterranean , under vice-admiral Sounders, 


1 Ship of 

. 

. 90) 


2 ,, 

• 

74 


1 M 

• 

. 64 

* :o 

3 , , • 


60 


*3 9 9 

• 

. 50] 



Total 

» 

121 
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. The total number of men employed 
m the army and navy, including militia 
twd foreign troops, in the year 176$, being 
the last of the war, was 337,106. The ex- 
pense of maintaining this force was 18 
millions, or about 50/, per man. The num- 
ber of sailors and marines employed in the 
war was 184,893; of whom 1512 were 
killed ; ^ 133,708 died of disease, or missing ; 
remaining or discharged at the peace, 
49,673 .-— Annual Register, vi,, 50. 

The land and marine forces in 1745 (a 
year of war) were, in Britain, 30,502; in 
Flanders, 27.999; in Ireland, 9261 ; in 
Minorca, 4075 ; in Gibraltar, 4074 ; in the 
Plantations, 3661.— Total, 79,572. 

According to an Admiralty-list (Chal- 
mers's Estimate 116, Edit 1804), the naval 
force in sea nay. July 19ih, 1738, was 95 
ships and 23,618 men. 


AJ>. 1760 to 1775* m 

For the service of 1760, parliament voted 
seventy thousand seamen ; and their wages, 
3,458,0004 ^ 

In 1755 the royal navy of France con- 
sisted of 74 ships, carrying 5028 guns and 
43,620 men. 

In the first five years of the war, from 
1755 to 1760, there were, * 

Of the French Navy, 

Ships, Guns . 
T&tyn . *» , 42 1706 

Destroyed . . 41 1730 

Casuafclost • 16 786 

Of the English Navy* 

Ships, Gum, 
Taken . ,0 144 

Destroyed . . 4 72 

Casually lost . 13 644 


GEORGE III. A.D. 1760 to 1775. 

# 

Thr commencement of the new reign was signalized bjr an effixrt to 
Tescue the executive from the thraldom of the aristocracy. William III. 
was a king of conditions, and the statesmen who Negotiated his accession 
to the English throne assumed, through the instrumentality of parliament, 
a co-parcenary in the regal office. From the revolution the crown had 
ceased to exercise independent authority : not only was the king’s income, 
but the choice of his responsible servants, prescribed by ihe majorities of the 
House of Commons. In consequence, the government became parliament- 
ary, and the monarchy lost not only its preponderance but co-ordinate 
authority in the constitution. 

Various reasons may be assigned for this devolution of political power. 
The first and most, important was, doubtless, that already alluded to, 
namely, the elective tenure, under which the prince* of Orange received 
the crown, and w hich he transmitted to bis successors. The next was the 
foreign interests and character of the sovereigns, from the revolution to the 
accession of George III. The policy of king William was almost wholly 
continental ; he w as unquestionably interested, in common with his English 
ministers, in the maintenance of the Protestant settlement; but England 
was chiefly valuable to him from the resources, in men and money, it af- 
forded for the defence of the United Provinces against the ambitious 
encroachments of France. With less motives, queen Anne followed the 
course of her predecessor, but the policy of her reign was determined by 
court intrigues. On the accession of the family of Brunswick, the scene of 
continental interest was transferred bom Holland to Hanover. A want of 
acquaintance with the English language and constitution disqualified the two 
first princes of this family from taking an active share in the government: 
provided the interests of the hereditary states were not compromised, they 
seem to have been indifferent to the course of public policy ; and it was 
by ministering to German connexions that the whigs, for half a century', 
enjoyed uninterruptedly all the chief offices of state. 

But the abandonment of the government entirely to this party did not 
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obviate flfcty difficulty in the way of the executive. The whigs ha4 no 
sooner swlpt the field of their opponents, than, after the manner of con- 
queroia, t&ey quarrelled among themselves. It was not upon any great 
question of national policy they were divided : with the Jacobites theydif- 
fered on the regal succession, and with the tories on, religious toleration ; 
hot, With each otheT, they bad no constitutional or administrative dis- 
agreements.* Upon all points they were united, except as to the division 
o? public employments. The Premiership being the capital prize, the 
chief point of contention was, whether Walpole, Pelham, Pitt, Rockingham, 
Bedford, Grenville, # or Grafton should he head of the Treasury. Every 
ministerial change gave rise to new disputes, intrigues, and confederacies, 
and the country suffered, ihwhe choice of its ministry, from the confiictive 
cabals of the aristocracy, the evils of an elective monarchy, with this ag- 
gravation, that they were of more frequent occurrence than when depend- 
ent on the life of the sovereign. 

The accession of George III. presented many circumstances favourable 
to an attempt to rescue the government from these aristocratic feuds. The 
title of the Brunswick family had ceased to be disputed by a rival house, 
and was no longer compelled to lean on the support of a party. The king 
himself came before the public under promising auspices. He had the 
^advantage of his predecessors in not being an alien monarch. 11 is character 
W'as without rgproach ; all that was known of him was creditable ; his man- 
ners were free and popular, and he w r as too young to have formed binding 
ties with any section oB$?oliticians. Moreover, the events of the last fifty 
years had lessened the confidence of the people in the men who had en* 
grossed the government, Their principles were progressive, their practices 
stationary or retrograde : for many breaches had been made in the consti- 
tution, but no repairs. The public debt and expenditure had increased ; 
exhausting continental wars had been w aged under every imaginable pre- 
text; and a standing army become a constant part of the peace establish- 
ments. In struggles for power they professed popular maxims, which were 
openly belied immediately they had served their temporary purpose. To 
* gratify selfishness and ambition, not serve their prince or country, seemed 
the main object; and this was not the course of subalterns only, but chiefs 
^of party — Walpole, Pulteney, Sandys, and Carteret, dowu to Pitt and Cam- 
1 den — alt pursuing the same vacillating round, first of patriotism, and, w hen 
that had served its turn, graduating from the political arena as courtly 
placemen or pensioned peers. 

A change, therefore, might be an improvement. The arbitrary will of 
the monarch might be a less evil than the venal distractions of faction. 
But the experiment entirely failed. The earl of Bute, who is supposed to 
have been the author, and who undertook the initiation, of the new system, 
kJ was totally unqualified for the undertaking, lie was without political in- 
fluence or connexion ; unacquainted with official life ; had no parliamentary 
abilities or interest : his principles were arbitrary ; his manners cold, 
haughty, reserved and pedantic; and he was only known to the public ns 
the favourite, or confidential adviser, of the princess dowager of Wales, the 
kiiig’s mother. That the EngligU nobility could be driven from their 
usurpation by such impotent agency, it augured great want of capacity in 
the projectors to expect. The We effort seems to have excited as much 
contempt as indignation, and the heads of the political dans united as 
promptly against the intrusion of the Scottish parvenu as the barons against 
the SpemetB in the reign of Edward 11. 
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fhfe time, too, eddies. foirtlus Aa»p xP&at wao unsuitable. - At the pe- 
rted of the accession there JiraF « ^vigorous, united, and talented adminis- 
tration. The country l^w| long be§n in a state of ^unexampled prosperity. 
Mr. Pitt was the minister of the ftoopte* ajA «&er brilliant triumphs, had 
brought. the war to tbe point of stjcceS|fbl germination. Abruptly to sup. 
plant him and his colleagues intlfctftted a*des%nf tfither to reap, the lamels 
which others had won, or an impatiint desire to test the force of the royal 
will under the new system. The result will be seen in the Events and 
Occurrences, and afeo the rapid scenes of official mutations which followed, 
till th<! government settled, for a long term* in the hands of lord North, 

Upon the short-lived ministry of the earl of Bute one remark may he 
offered. So far as his scheme of government ^vas developed it seemed an 
attempt to revive the leading principles of sir Robert Walpole’s adminis- 
tration. The precipitancy with which the Peace of Paris was concluded 
showed that his lordship inclined to a non-interfering and pacific foreign 
policy. At Home, public opinion was to be moulded by a hired press, and 
the legislature by corruption. The king whs to choose his ministers as 
the royal pleasure or court favouritism dictated, independent of popular or 
parliamentary control. No support seems to have been sought from party 
combinations; and, in this, the course of Bute differed from tha t*of WaN 
pole, who was always ready to buy off or attach to himself political leaders. 
Jjn short, Bute contemplated the introduction of a narrow scheme of arbi- 
Ijtay power. It held out no invitation to popular support, afforded no 
Wider guarantee against the abusfc of the execirffve or legislative autho- 
rity. Pur the despotism of the aristocracy ITe sought to introduce the 
despotism of the sovereign; for the intrigues and scrambles of- faction, the 
"Intrigues and scrambles of courtiers. 

The failure of lord Bute’s plan of dose government had the 
usual consequence of failures — it made matters worse than be- 
fore. After his retirement the king was left entirely at the mercy 
of the factions. He sent for Mr. Pitt, who told him that public af- 
fairs could not he carried on without “the great families who had supported ^ 
the revolution government, and other great persons, of whose integrity and 
abilities the nation had had experience.” This was # said when Mr. Pitt 
was co-operating with the u great families but subsequently, when |las 
aspirii » statesman had become minister and fallen out with the. ** great 
families,” we find him exclaiming to lord Edgecumbe, “ I despise your 
parliamentary interest ! I do not want your assistance !’* Adding, that 
he “ trusted to the uprightness of his measures for the support and confi- 
dence of the King, and the favour and attaclunent of the people ; and that, 
acting upon these principles, he dared look in the face of the proudest con- 
nexions in the country*.” The difficulties of the king in forming a minis- 
try resulted from the limited number of employments in his gift; having 
only one premiership and a definite number of secretaryships, &c., to dis- 
pose of, they were often insufficient to satisfy the several leaders and their 
adherents. In consequence, they quarrelled about the division of them ; the 
discontented refused to co-operate with then- more fortunate rivals — withheld 
their parliamentary support, cavilled at their measures, exaggerated to the 
people their defects, and never ceased to thwart and oppose till the 

0 Companion to the Newspaper, No. 33, Art. * Changes of Administration and 
History of Parties published under the Superintendence of the Society for the diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, and containing a great deal of original and instructive 
political information* 
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feafcin iixtreme fiqteatf faftnfc% body of men to cany *Of* the 
v * the countiy. His jriaje|tfs privafl wish was to keep some 

Q&hkff? own friends” about him ; the earl of Northumberland, in particular, 
he, had fixed upon as the head of the Treasury. Takthis, neither JJftt, 
Bedford, nor Grenville would accede : lord Bute’s son-in-law wa$$ to be 
. . fixed in a subordinate office, his%rother Mackenzie to be removed fronftjie 
privy-seal of Scotland, the iflarquis of Granby to be placed at the head of 
the army, and the favourite not be allowed to interfere openly or covertly 
! in state affairs. Against these terms the king stood out some time, but 
hktaskmasters were too closely confederated to allow him to escape, and he 
was ultimately obliged to submit. Horace Walpole, writing to lord Hertford 
on the close of this ministerial crisis, snvs, “ You have more than once seen 
, your old master (George II.) reduced to surrender up his closet to a cabal, 
J but never with such circumstances of insult, indignity, and humiliation.” 
pL * It is a remarkable feature of the factious squabbles which embarrassed 
p4t|e executive, that they were kept up by men of the same political creed. 
*The tones had 'only held ]>ower for short intervals since the revolution* 
#and never once since the accession of the Hanoverian family. The wh iff 
* had the government excursively to themselves, and the several sections $PP' 
which they were divided were agreed upon all great constitutional queip 
tionar— upon all questions of foreign policy — upon the support of the esta- 
blished church, and the toleration of the dissenters — in short, upon alf 
fundamental points, — they differed only as to the allocation of office and 
profit* Their quarrels from this cause produced constant official move- 
ments; in the six years from the dismissal of Mr. Legge there were 523 
changes of places, outs and ins*, and in the first ten years of this reign 
there were seven distinct administrations. First, the ministry of Mr. Pitt, 
•with which the reign began. Secondly, the ministry of lord Bute, which 
jpbruptly terminated after concluding the Peace of thins. Next followed 
Ik ministry of Mr. George Grenville, who, with the earls of Egremont and, 
Halifax, and Mfr. Fox (afterwards lord Holland), were supposed to repre- 
sent the Bute interest. Under this ministry originated the perplexing 
questions of the legality of general warrants — whether privilege of parlia- 
ment extended to libel — the regency bill — and the right of the mother 
country to tax the American colonies. It was followed by the ministry of 
L the marquis of Rockingham. Soon after the formation of the Rockingham 
| ministry it sustained a great loss in the death of the duke of Cumberland, 
“ who had been principally instrumental in bringing them into power, and 
l^vbo formed one of their chief supports, both with the king and the nation. 
Their next embarrassment was the perpetual one of colonial affairs. They 
brought forward a bill to repeal the stamp-duty imposed by their prede- 
cessors, but accompanied by the uncalled-for aggravation of another, decla- 
ratory of the entire legislative supsjjtiacy of the British parliament. After 
vaindy endeavouring to strengthen themselves by the co-operation of Mr. 
Pitt; they were supplanted bv that haughty and untractahle statesman, w&a 
succeeded hi forming what Mr. Burke termed his ‘‘Mosaic administration." 
v,* 4 n !.$*’*• •*' ' 1 

, ♦, . . * Annual Register for 1700. * 
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Th%two main subjajts agitated were, the embargo on the export of com, 

' impdsed^y an order >f council, and the fatal resolutions introduced by Mr. 
TowlsSnd (June 2nd, 1767), imposing dtfUes upon glass, tea, and other 
articles, imported into America, which rekindled the flame of insurrection 
in the colonies, and eventually led to their severance from the parent state. 
The scheme of raising a revenue in America is said to have been resolved 
on by ministers without consulting lord Chatham, the nominal head of the 
cabinet. His continued indisposition haying rendered some changes in the 
cabinet unavoidable, the king wrote to him in July, for his advice ; to . 
which his lordship returned a verbal answer, — “That such was his ill state 
of health that his majesty must not expect from him any advice or assistance 
in -any arrangements whatsoever.** After the usual preliminary nego- 
tiations, bargainings, offers, and rejections, the sixth or GravtoW 
trt was completed, which continued till the beginning of flte year 1770. 
Afcsrican affairs, the Middlesex election, and the arbitrary votes of the 
jpjm^ions, declaring the election of Mr. Wilkes ^oid, and that gentle- 
'lji|nr' ineligible to a seat in parliament, formed the perplexing subjects 
of the dukc*s government. The lust, in particular, created very general 
^satisfaction, as a moBt unconstitutional stretch of parliamentary 
privilege. In his two years* exile from office, the health of Chatham had 
been unexpectedly restored, and, though Grafton was his .avowed dis- 
ciple, he did not hesitate to place himself in the foremost rank of oppo- 
sition, seizing every popular topic of excitement, and flaming away in 
the full freshness of juvenile patriotism. Public discontents were further 
augmented by the powerful pen of Junius, who at this time made his ap- 
pearance, and assailed, with unscrupulous bitterness, malignity, and force, 4 
the Grafton ministry. The duke’s embarrassments were Anally consummated#, 
by the conduct of lord -chancell or Camden, who voted against him on tffe^ 
ministerial address, and appears to have been the immediate cause of his 
graces resignation. It was followed by the ministry .of lord North, which 
, subsisted twelve years, and terminated the struggles of the “ great families** 
for the premiership. 

The establishment of lord North’s ministry, in 1770, forms an epoch in 
the history of party. By it the whigs lost the monopoly of power, which 
they did not recover till sixty years after. The aristocratic pressure, which 
the king had vainly tried to remove at the beginning of his reign, was qui- 
etly removed by the course of events. Popular excitement subsided, and 
an entire change at once came over the public mind. The reasons for this 
issue are hot difficult to discover. By the appointment of a new watt to 
the head of the Treasury the apple of diMed was abstracted, and Grenville, 
Rockingham, Chatham, and Bedford appear to have been less mortified at 
the award of this prize to a stranger to their divisions than to one of them-' 
wdvis. The second reason was the new tone assumed at the royal court, , 
Attempts were made to keep up national discontents by procuring addressee 
anA remonstrances to the throne, especially from the city of London : these 
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quietude was die 


even .- ■ . . ■* '*• . ‘ ; - i ■ - • 

tbirdand mo^t influential ii«usq*w political quietude was die 

puucity^f questions v o|re%imirional intlrest, Upoi^refleeded^lhe 
precedinf,teu%ea» raust&ave appeared little bettt*tto jm 
dr «t least without adequate* occasion. ~The protracted affair of 
yMt*$i1fctz had apparently originated in the struggles id* r clever but pro- 
mm for notoriety or better circumstances. Vym the great question 
of taxing the American colonies there was a general coincidence ofppipion, 
bblh in the nation and legislature. The populace expressed no aymjmthy 
with the claim or the Bostdhians to be exempt from the fiscal jurisdiction 
of parliament ; neither does it appear there were many addresses in their fa- 
vour from the county freeholders, nor the great commercial and municipal 
bodies of the kingdom: Among the chief political leaders there were shades 
of difference, which, may be ascribed to their position, as they happened to 
be members or not of the government, but there hardly seems to have been 
a substantive disagreement. When Mr. Grenville first introduced his pro- 
position for a stamp-duty, general Conway (t lie brother of lord Hertford) 
■was the only member of the Commons who explicitly denied the righ^of 
"fmrhament to tpx the colonies : but subsequently, when general Conway 
was secretary* of state, he himself introduced a resolution, declaring “ the 
British parliament to have full power and authority to make laws atnl sta- 
tutes of sufficient force Ymd validity to bind the colonies in all ernes t0m*‘ 
soever'* Lord Chatham? in terms equally general and conclusive^ 
concurred in the legislative supremacy of parliament, but in the debate on, 
the address (Jan. Mth, 17Gf>) drew the metaphysical distinction, that 
“Taxation is no part of the governing or legislative power,” — a doctrine 
which seems to have had no higher constitutional authority than the par- 
liamentary privilege of. an exclusive right in the Commons to originate 
money-bills. Lord Lyttleton was in favour of the right of taxation ; and 
the duke of Grafton afirnmd the Americans were as liable to be taxed as 


any man in Britain. The party to. which lord Shelburne and colonel 
Barre belonged withheld any decided opinion; they were understood to 
isdmit the right, but deprecated unnecessarily agitating constitutional quea- ( 
tions. f riie opinion of George 1 11 ., it is generally known, was no exception 
to that of his successive ministries, the parliament, and ihenation. 

It may be concluded, then, that neither religion, the affair of Wilkes, nor 
differences on the course of American policy, had any share in the party * 
dissensions which marked the commencement of the present reign* Their 
source must he sought in personal considerations only. Upon the great 
American question there could hardly be then, any niore than now, any • 
ground for divisions. The rig i it of taxation was as indisputable as the 
right of resistance. Unrepresented Boston or Baltimore had no greater 
claim ;to exemption from parliamentary government than unrepresented 
Birmingham or Manchester. They participated in the advantages of the 
general government of the mother country, and were equally bound to 
contribute to its general cxpetfjkpre. But it does not follow that they 
were always to remain in a statew minority and dependence. If they had 
, the J powW arid were competent to the task of self-government, they hgd air 
unqueiwqable right to its benefits, and to make the experiment. ™ r 

Thfc of party excepted, the other events and occuircnce^df 

the first periM of the reign of George III, do not call for preliminary eluct-k 
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dtttiUnh. ifetiie «e ^taajrttoee, aot tfeihr,^ the liglit 4ey mt o& the 
motive* «f public'cl?|tr»c®8,,ii , ut from thefact thafeftetwo state faction,/ « 
the time of Netth^a mihiatry, aesumed those rtdatioits which they almost 
uninterniptedly maintained tiH ihe great reform of the representation, under 
William IV. From the era of the Orange relation the tori&and the church 
had bee# thrown into what may be termed an Unnatural positions owing to 
their attachment to the Stuarts they were driven from cofcrt, and the whigs 
and dissenters nfere looked upon as the stedfast supporters and faithful ad* 
visers of the crown. #A11 prospect, however, ofreBtoring the exiled family 
having vanished, the Jacobites became gradually reconciled to the house 
of Brunswick, and assumed that place and preponderantly in the councils 
of the monarch Tor which, from their principles of passive loyalty, un- 
changeableness, and courtly subserviency, they seem more appropriately 
suited than their opponents. * 


EVENTS AND 

T7(»0. Oct, 26. Gf.orok III. proclaimed 
king. Being born June 4th, 1738, he had 
Completed his twenty-second year, and was 
* gnmdsnn of the late king, and son of 
FreBenck prince of, Wales, and uf Augusta 
jmticesH of Saxe Gotha. Having lived in 
privacy, little was known of the person and 
character of the now sovereign. On the 
death oi his father in 1751, his cducatibn 
had bt oi intrusted to the carl of Harcourt 
and the bishop of Norwich, but the forma- 
tion of his character was materially influ- 
enced by the maternal ascendancy of the 
princess dowager, who in her torn was in- 
fluenced by the councils of the earl of Bute. 
His first entrance into public life made a 
favourable impressitm, as appears from the 
testimony of contemporary observers. He 
had a great advantage over his predecessors, 
in greater affability of manner, and in be- 
ing acquainted with the language, habits, 
and iusutfitions of the English. Mr. Wal- 
pole gives the following description of the 
first ftp ranee of George III. : — “ For the 
king himself, he seems all good-nature, 
wishing to satisfy every body ; all his 
sped* lies are obliging- I saw him again 
yesterday, and was surprised to find the 
levee-room liad lost so entirely the air of 
the lion’s den. This sovereign don’t stand in 
one «po^ with his eyes fixed royally on the 
ground, and dropping hits of German news : 
ho vfd , Iks about and speaks to every body. I 
saw him afterwards on the throuo, where 
he is graceful and genteel, sits with dignity, 
and roads his answers to addresses well/*— 
(Lord 0) ford 9 1 Work*, vi. 222.) Accord- 
ing to lord Waldegxave, as quoted by Mr, 
Cooke, the king possessed st abilities which, 
though not excellent, wanted only a proper 
cultivation to be tolerable : he was honest, 
hut ml generous ; religious, hut not chari- 
table ; . willing |o act justly, but not active 
to discover what was just j indifferent to 
pleasure, hut averse to business ; not violent 


in his resentments, but moody, sullen, and 
unforgiving towards those who provoked or 
incurred his displeasure .*- — ( History of fV- 
ty, li. 398.) On his majesty’s accession 
the nommaf bead of the admin udratiem was* 
the duke of Newcastle. was consider- 
ed the leader of the whig party, and dor*' 
ing a period of forty years had filled a 
high situation is* the court and the cabinet. 
Neither in temper nor ability was he first- 
rate. The presiding genius of the cabinet 
was Mr. Pitt, principal secretary of state. 
His connexion with Frederick prince of - 
Wales, his vehement opposition to Walpole 
and German measures, long made him an 
object of dislike to George XI., but hip su- 
perior talents at length opened a way into 
the royal councils, According to the cur- 
rent expression of the day, he took the 
cabinet by storm , and from that moment a 
new aspect was given to public affairs. Mr. 
Fox, paymaster of the forces, was an able ^ 
man of business and much respected, but " 
wanted the commanding eloquence of Pitt. 
— (si do/p bus's History of the Reign of 
George 111.* i. 9.) The chief remaining 
members of the administration were lord- 
keeper, afterwards lord chancellor, North- 
ington ; lord Carteret, president of the coun- 
cil ; the duke of Devonshire, lord chamber^ 
lain ; Mr, Legge, chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; lord Anson, first lord of the Admiral- 
ty ; and lord Holdernevse, secretary of state* 
27. John earl of Bute, and the duke 
of York, the king’s eldest brother, sworn 
members of the driy y council. 

29, Mr. Maskelyne sent to St Helena, and 
MrJMason to Bencoolen, to observe the 
tramp of Venus over the sun, Juno 6, 
I7fifv Three astronomers were sent from 
France, by the French king, for the same 
purpose, # * 

31, First stone of Blackfriars-bridge laid* 
Royal proclamation against vice and 
profaaeuess. 

* n 2 
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Nm. 3. ' JUwiy battle MwTdrgw, be- 
^WAilVuewwM end Auetriam. 

fo ffclermined m the KingVbcnch 
fcet $t LuWs 'hospital it not liable 

%M |a 1 natadv of the late king interred 
chapel. 

s ,}4. M>. VanMttArt deposed the Mir Jaf* 
fat, and, appointed the Nabob’s son-in-law 
. M m loom. 

' 18. Parliament opened by the king 

„ with a popular speech! “ Eora^and edu- 
cated in this country/ 5 said his majesty , i{ 1 
► glory in the name of Briton.’ 5 The flourish- 
ing state of the kingdom, the brilliant suc- 
-Cgise* of the wan, ami the extinction of inter- 
nal divisions, weie acknowledged. The 
support of the “ Protestant interest,” the 
independence of our friends, and a “ safe 
and honourable peace,” were declared to be 
the ends of the war. 

21. The king visits Drury -lane theatre 
to see Richard III. The house was filled 
before three o’clock. 

Dee. 0. Rojal assent given to an act for 
firing the king?s civil-list at the clear an- 
nual sum of 800,000/. 

27. Proclamation for & general fast 
The winter unusually nrijd. 

Beer brewed in London, 9 7^>,2 17 barrels. 
Annual Obi-m/ahy. — P hilip, pnneo of 
Ilobeatoe SchiUlngsfurst, 06 ; the oldest 
prince in Europe* 

Mr. Warner of Rptherhilhe, SC , a cele- 
brated horticulturist, and fiibt planter of 
the Burgundy grapes m England . 

Thomas Wishart of Anmindale, 124; 
Ke had chewed tobacco from seven years 
old to his death. 


BRITISH CHRONOLOGY. 


If®** to Critwtapkte, l#M I 4M la hogtk, 
sold for building, at 7s. a-foet, *• i 

94. The additional duty of 8s* per bar- 
rel on beer at above U. per barrel took 
effect, 

Fct. 11. A usmw cast at Guildhall for 
300/., baring exacted six guineas to dis- 
count 100/. for six Weeks. 

Afar. 9. At Hexham, 100 persona wem 
killed and wounded in X riot on account of 
the militia ballot 

18. Thanks of the commons voted to 
Mr. Onslow, on his retirement from the 
speakership, an office* he had filled for 
thirty years, in five successive parliaments. 
A pension was granted him of 3000/. a»yeer 
for his own life and that of hie son, after- 
wards Lord Onslow. 

19. Royal assent given to an act fur 
continuing the commissions of the judges, 
notwithstanding a demise of the crown. 
It was intended to promote their independ- 
ence, as legally their commissions expired 
on the king\ death. 

2 1 . Parliament dissolved. ye % 

22. Mr. Legge, chancellor of the Exrite- 
quei, dismissed, and viscount Barrington 
appointed his successor. MrXegge'sdismie* 

| sal is said to have arisen from his refusal, 
two years before, to support a nominee of 
Lurd Ihite and the priuce ot Wales, userid 
dfdute for the representation of Hampshire. 

‘2’). The earl of Hoidernmc, one of 
the secretaries of state, resigned, and lord 
Bute appointed to succeed him. 

May 31. For a wager, an ass made to 
go 100 miles in 21 hours at Newmarket. 

Ju«e 29, City-road opened from Isling- 
ton. 


Thomas Devisme, 102 ; an eminent wea- 
ver. 

In Silesia, Nicholas Lewis of Zm/en- 
dorf, 60 $ the founder ot the &ed of Mo- 
ravians. 


Lady Amelia Butler, 100 ; sister to the 
duke of Ormond, and last survivor of thar 
family. 

London Bii ij* ov Mortai m — Christ 
•rings, 14,951. Burials, 19,b30. Died 
wader two years of age, 6838 Dec leased 
VA the burials this year, 2 26. 

DUeatei .— Abortive and still-born, 698 ; 
aged, 1558; apoplexy and sudden, 217; 
asthma, 385; canar, 48; consumption, 
37/6 ; convulsions, 5230 ; dropsy 7o8 ; fe- 
m 2J36 f measles, 175 ? ximcairiage, 3 ; 
amril?pox^21 87; teeth, 780 , lunatic, 63 ; 

t by mad dogs, 2 ; Ifomt, 
7 $ bruised, % $ drowned, 99 ; executed, 4 ; 
fifteen fa death, 2; killed by tails and other 
accidents, 66 ; suicides, 20; overlaid. 14 ; 

scalded* 7| tmrihetid, 1 ; suffocated, 7 ; 

found 4^*4 Bs excessive drinking, 6. 
J7fiL Jm, 1 4# The ground from Moor* 


Sept. 8. Marriage of the king to the 
princess Charlotte of Mecklonburgh-Stre- 
lit/, second daughter of the late .duke. 

22, Coronation of their majesties. 

25. Tlu ir majesties visit Covent Carden 
theatre, to see the Beggar'* Opera, with 
which the queen appeared much pleased. 

30. A distemper at Toulon, which in 
two months carried off one-third of the in* 
habitants. 

Oct. 5. Mr, Pitt resigned the foreign 
secretaryship, and was succeeded by lord 
! Egremont. Four days after, earl Temple 
resigned the privy-seal, and was succeeded 
by the duke of Bedford. They had pro- 
posed to declare war agamstSpain, which 
was opposed by the earl of Bute and the 
rest of the ministers, and the king agreed 
with the majority. On resigning, Mr. Prtt 
received a pension of 30004 a-year for hi* 
own life and that of hi» son and wife, ere* 
ated baroness of Chatham. 

22. Thanks of the common-mumetf 
voted to Mr* Pitt# 

Sept. 20. Auto da U at Lisbon# %hero 
were fifty-four criminals, including thine 



rnmmtB 

in *%y. : the only 

perstm burnt for writmg heretical book** 
New. 3. Now parliament met Sir John 
Cult unanimously chosen speaker. 

9, ■ Their majesties dine at Guildhall. 
Price of beer raised to 3jM, per quart. 
Anw u A^pniTu ary.— Dr, Sherlock, bishop 
of London, 82. Dr. Iloadly, bishop of 
Winchester, 95. Father Charlevoix, the 
: celebrated Jesuit missionary. Richard 
Nash, master of the ceremonies, Bath, 87. 
Thomas Simpson, 51, master of Woolwich 
Military Academy j an able and self-taught 
mathe m at ician 

1762, Jan. 4. Wa/declared against Spain, 
15. Two assassins, who endeavoured to 
force their way into the apartments of the 
king of France, killed the guards that op- 
posed them, and escaped undiscovered. 

19. Spam declared war against England. 
The roof of the Opera-house at Rome 
fell in during the time of performance, 
and killed and wounded 96 persons, among 
them the prince d’Asti and the princess 
Borgh&e. 

Ff k Marine Society since its establish- 
ment had collected and equipped 1)963 men 
and boys, 

15. An embargo laid on all shipping.^ 
i 24. Great hurricane and fall of snow. 
Nearly fifty people, in the open fields and 
on heaths, perished in the tempest. It blew 
down many houses, chimneys, and trees ; 
and several whales were driven on the Es- 
sex and Kentish coasts. 

26. Old Bailey sessions a maiden one. 
Mar. 6. Cock-lane ghost detected. 

12. A general fast-day. 

The Smallpox-hospital ascertained that 
thelives of 139,652 persons in amillion were 
saved by inoculation. 

Apr. 5. Granada surrenders to the 
British. 

7. Peace concluded between Russia and 
Prussia* and between Prussia and Sweden. 

9. Royal assent given to a bill for train- 
ing the militia, which amounted to 30,840 
men. 

27. Lord Haiifax suppresses the Irish 
levellers. 

29. Published in the university of Mos- 
cow, Oirnchus Nepot, an Latin, being the 
first classical book that ever caune from 
the Russian press. 

i 30, Royal warrant issued for establish- 
ing a professorship of the belles-lettres in 
the university of Edinburgh. Dr. Hugh 
Blah appointed the first professor, with a 
salary of 70 A 

May 5. Jesuit* expelled France. 

29* The duke of Newcastle having re- 
fcign*d, lord Bute was appointed first lord 
of the treasury, and head of the adminis- 
tration. Hi* grace declined a proffered 
pension, withtharemark that* if he could 
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. June 15. Spain dedaredwfr 
Portugal- , h '.' " 

17, ;Lady-fhir, in Southwark, discon- 
tinued. * ■ \ 1 # '** 

tulg $. Determined at Ch^baU 'ihat 
dissenters am net liable to*fti»e thb office 
ofsheriC . w r ■ ; 

9. Peter III., of Russia, dethroned, and 
his consort declared reigning empress, by 
the namupof Catherine u. * 

Tumults at Manchester and in Stafibr^- 
■hire, occasioned by the high price of com. 

12. Dr. Johnson receive* hi* pension for 
the first time. 

Aug. 12. Prince ov Wales BoRW.—lfe 
queen was delivered by Mr*. Draper, Dr. 
Hunter waiting in the next room, to lend 
assistance if necessary* The archbishop of 
Canterbury was present In the queen** apart- 
ment, and the dttke of Devonshire and eight 
other lords in an adjoining room with the 
door open. {E<iinhttrgh Review, xxiii 449.) 
The public accouchement of bur majesty 
is intended to preclude any doubt as to 
the legitimacy of the h&r.to the throne* 
The person that waited cn the Mng with 
the news of the birth of a prince re- 
ceived a present of a 500/. bank note* 

14. Ha^innah taken by lord Albe- 
marle and admiral Pococke. 

21. Died, aged 72, the celebrated Lady 
Marx Woktlky Montagu, the daughter 
of Evelyn duke of Kingston, by his wife 
M ary Fielding, the daughter of the earl of 
Denbigh. Lady Mary had only arrived in 
England in 176 1, on a visit to her daughter, 
the copntvss of Bute, after mi absence on 
the Continent of 22 years. She Was a wo- 
man of an uucommon' order, independent 
in thought and action, and of excellent 
sense. Her ** Letters* are generally known $ 
but some of her portrait* seem drawn with 
a freedom more german to her own cha- 
racter than that of her contemporaries. 

Sept, 10. The duke de Ntvernois, the 
French ambassador, arrived in London. 
The duke slept at Canterbury, and the 
innkeeper 5 * bill in the morning, for twelve 
persons, was 53/, 10#. 8rf. 

29, William Beckfbrd chosen lord-mayor. 

30. At a public-house in Staffordshire, 
the landlady 5 * daughter, but twelve years 
and a few months old, was lately brought 
to bad of a fide hoy, which she had by her 
brother, aged 14. They had been bed- 
fellows from their infancy* 

Jjp* 3. Paxes 0»F0WTaiMK8!.EAU.— The 
pmfminary articles of peace between France 
and Ragland were signed by the duke of 
Bedford at Fontainebleau. By the article* 
we gave up nothing we possessed at the 
commencement of the war, and obtained ; 
Canada from France, and Florida fwfch 




m $ is & chronology. 


in the East ladies 

but we re- 

1 an Africa, and wyeralt West 


wm. met. Upon the Articles 
( laid before it, Mr. Fox, the 
ier of the commons, defended 
attacks of Mr. Pitt, who 
the popularity he had 
f hx the acceptance of a pension. A vote 
^ 4|pwd the peace was carried by 319 

tipn is alleged to have been emjSfoyed on 
fiaoccasiopu Places in the royal household 
adrere ueedlessly multiplied, pensions lavishly 
granted, and 25,000/., in bank-notes of 
imt, each, distributed to the members in 
* one. day ; the only stipulation of ministers 
being, u Give «* your vote ! ” (Almon s 
Anecdotes of the Life of the Karl of Chat- 
ham, i. 347. — Wraxalfs Memoirs of his 
Own Time.) According to the *same au- 
thorities, the press also was bribed. Smol- 
lett, Mallet, Francis Home, and Murphy, 
wore the chief instruments employed. 

29. Peter Annett sentenced to stand 
twice in the pilloiy, and to be kept to hard 
labour in BrideVeil for one year, fur writ- 
ing * The Free Enquirer/’ Mr. Annett, 
who had been educated a dissenting mims- 
ier, had made himself obno*»ous by his 
** History of the Man after God’s own 
Heart/* occasioned by a comparison made 
by Hr. Chandler between George 1L, then 
just deceased, and king David. 

Dec, 1. Coals 55s. per chaldron. 

The king's state-coach, which was finish- 
ed this year, cost 7,5C2/. 4r. & /. 

1763. Jan, 1. The joint enterprise of 
England and Portugal against the Spanish 
settlement of Buenos Ayres fads, lromthe 5 
the commodore’s ship having accidentally 
caught fire. « 

25. A riot at Drury-lane theatre, the 
managers having refused to admit for half- 
price at the end of the third act. 

Feb, A gentleman at Wentworth, wilh a 
lens of ice, fired gunpowder and linen at a 
focal distance of seven feet. 

23. At Guildhall the Society for the Ke- 
formation of Manners was cast in 300/. 

, d amag es, jfor improper behaviour to the 
landlady of the Rummer-tavern, Ghana ry- 

- lg,ne. They appealed to the Common-pleas, 

1 but the court affirmed the verdict. 

24. Biot 'at Covent-garden theatre, the 
mswaga w haying demanded full prices, 
during the whok performance of Arta * 

Algiers the Christian slaves, to the 
mimb^ of 4000, ruse against their guards 
Ip VaywtllwtitfT 1 ^' jrb em- / 

M iwfi Poacb proclaimed m London. 


mitted to gaol for bating A child bfjai . 
own^graadaaujjhtwnf >17. ^ ^ 

Mr. Harrison, for awwr- . 

taining the longitude 4 at sea* 

Jpr, 3. All the gibbets on the Edgeware- 
road, on which many malefactors were hung 
in chains, cut down by unknown persons, 

4. A man who stood in the pillory at 
Bow, for sodomy, hilled by the mob* • 

8. R£Tihxmbmt ov Loan BoT*.T-The 
earl of Bute suddenly resigned his office of 
first lord of the treasury, and withdrew 
into private life. Mr. Georg© Grenville sue- . 
cecdud him, but no chhnge of measure* at- * 
tended his resignation. Almost #e only 
supporter of the earl was the king. In the 
cabinet, in parliament, and in the country, 
he stood almost alone. In a letter to a 
friend, explaining the reasons of his retire- 
ment, lie says, a Single in a cabinet of my 
own forming — no aul in the house of lord* 
to support me except two peers (lords Den- 
bigh and Pomfret), both the secretaries of 
state silent, anil the lord-chief-justice, whom 
I brought myself into office, voting for roe, 
but speaking against me, — the ground I 
tread upon is so hollo.w, that I am afraid, 
not only of falling myself, but of involving 
my royal master in my ruin. It is time tor 
me to retire/* — {/tdolpht/s*s Hist, of ike Reign 
if George ///.) Before this, the several sec- 
tions of the opposition had coalesced, am) 
commenced giving weekly dinners at each 
other’s houses. The notion that the influ- 
ence of tlie earl continued long after his re- 
tirement — that he formed that <4 influence 
behind the throne greater than the throne 
itself’' — seems to have been a popular de- 
lusion, encouraged for factious purposes. It 
was only suspected, never supported by 
any proof; and general Conway, while 
secretary of stale, denied that he had ever 
“ seen, felt, or discovered” any such influ- 
ence. The facts seem correctly stated in a 
letter written October, 1778, by lord Mount- 
stuart, the earl of Bute’s son ; and which 
has the following explicit declaration: — 

“ He (lord Bute) does therefore authorise 
me to say, that be declares upon his solemn 
word of honour that ho has not had the 
honour of waiting ou his majesty but at his 
levee or drawing-room $ nor has lie pre- 
sumed to offer an advice or opinion con- 
cerning the disposition of offices, or ihe 
conduct of measures, either directly or in- 
directly, by himself or any other, from the 
time when the late duke of Cumberland 
was consulted in the arrangement of a mi- 
nistry in 1765, to the present hour/* (CW- 
panion to the Newspaper, No. 36, article— 
‘•Changes. of Administration and History of 
Parties.”) 

16. Mr., Fox made a peer, by the title 
of lord Holland* 
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20. 'An information granted in the court 

of King’s-bench against the printers and 
publifhfers of the North Britan, a periodical 
paper, which had become notorious for its 
unmeasured attacks on lord Bute’s ad* 
ministration ft had been allowed to pass 
Unnoticed till in the 45th number the king 
wan charged with uttering a falsehood in 
the royal speech* # 

30. Mr. John Wilkes, MJP. for Aylesbury, 
arrested under the authority of a general 
warrant issued by lord Halifax, principal 
secretary of state, against the authors, 
printers, and publishers of the North Briton . 
His ItaMse was entered at night by three 
meesplfter*, his papers searched, and him* 
self committed to the Tower. 

May 4. Mr. Wilkes deprived of the 
colonelcy of the Buckinghamshire militia. 

6 . Mr. Wilkes, having applied to the 
€ommoU*pleas for a habeas* -cor pus, was this 
day discharged, under the direction of 
chief-justice Pratt, on the ground that his 
committal for a libel was in violation of his 
parliamentary privilege. 

Lady Molesworih's house in Upper 
Brook-street burnt. Her ladyship, her bro- 
ther, her second and third daughters, and 
four or five servants, perished in the flames. 

25". The metropolis divided into magis- 
terial divisions, for the better administra- 
tion of justice. 

June 5. The king of France allows a free 
trade in grain through the inland parts of 
the kingdom. 

The council of Geneva having condemned 
Emtiiin, Rousseau, the author, renounced 
his rights of citizenship. 

Juiif 6 . At Guildhall a journeyman 
printer, arrested on account of the North 
Brtton, obtained 300/. damages against the 
king’s messenger. Chief-justice Pratt pre- 
sided. 

lf> A soldier obtained 300/. damages 
again A his officers, at Winchester- assizes, 
for 300 lashes he had received uuder colour 
of a sentence of a court-martial, but of 
which sentence no evidence was produced 
at the trial. 

Aug. 19. A furious hail-storm and un- 
usual darkness m the neighbourhood of 
JLondon. It made such an impression on 
the mob. assembled to see a criminal exe- 
cution for a rape on Kenuington-common, 
that the sheriff was obliged to send for the 
military to prevent a rescue ; so that it was 
near eight in the evening before the culprit 
suffered. 

21. Hied of apoplexy, the earl of Egro- 
snont, one of the secretaries of state. Iio 
was the son of sir William VVyndhana, the 
celebrated tory leader of the former reign, 
and one of the ablest men m the adminis- 
tration. 

CoWFKStSNCKff WITH M»* PlTT,-— WUhft 


view of strengthening the ministry, * . 

undertook to opmk: negotiation wwiil£ 
Pit t. They met on the 25th instant, at ; 

Pitt’s house in Jermyn-sireet ; and the i e «3f 
was an appointment with the king op thy 
27th at the queen’s palace. TMcqpfcmice 
lasted three hours ; in the ec&fo of width 
Mr. Pitt very freely del^epd W J senti- 
ments, representing that the great gyhig 
families had been driven from hi# majesty’s 
councils and service, andihat itepomid bo * 
equally Jhe interest of the king apd the no- 
tioa to restore them. On the renewal, pf 
the conference on the 29th, Mr. Pitt en- 
forced thfc&e topics, saying that u afiaiift* 
could not be carried on without the great 
families who hare supported the Refla- 
tion government, and others of whose abili- 
ties and integrity the public has had ex- 
perience.’ 1 The king suggested, first, lord 
Northumberland, and next, lord Temple, 
tor the treasury ; to which Pitt objected, 
and the conference abruptly terminated, 
the king saying, ** Well, Mr. Pitt, l see 
tills won’t do; my honour iw concerned, 
and I must support it.” ( Lord ftardmake* 
Letter to his Son Lordftgysion.} On the 
9th of September the government was com* 
pie tod, by making lord Sandwich secretary 
of state, t linear] of Kgmont succeeding 
him as first lord of the Admiralty. Same 
day the duke of Bedford was made lord- 
president of the council; and the ministry 
came to be considered as the duke of Bed- 
ford's ministry. 

Sept. 10, An offensive epitaph in St 
James’s churchyard erased by order of the 
bishop. 

Oct. 3. Riot by the SpitalSfelds weavers. 

5. Died Augustus I U„ king of Poland. 

19. A horse- patrol, under sir John Field- 
ing, established on the roads in the vicinity 
ot London. • 

The Metz stage-coach to Paris was stop- 
ped by a gang of ruffians, who murdered 
the coachman and postilion, six passengers, 
and a child. Some of this gong had the 
audacity to write upon the gate of the 
Grand Chatclet, a W r e are 500, and are 
not afraid of 1000.” 

Nov. 2. The affiur between the master- 
tailors and journeymen was settled at 
ilicks’-hall, when it was agreed the men 
should have 2a. fid., and J Jtf. for porter, per 
day, from Lady-day to Midsummer; 2 tuid., 
and 1 %d. for porter, the rest of the year. 

■’ 15. Parliament opened by the king. A 
royal message delivered on the affair of 
Wilkes ; when the house resolved, by 273 
to 111, that the North Briton was a scanda- 
lous and seditious libel, and onfored it to be 
burnt by the common hangman. A great 
riot ensued on attempting to carry into ef- 
fect this resolution. Mr. Wilkes complained 
of a breach of privilege. * 
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. < WftS» : W90«(«d in *4«el wilL 

■, 'JtrrUSiftfef-fcrt* irtwflpf't* ft# treasury. 

WfMMkteimt resolved, by 258 to 
i brivilege of parliament does not 
*i*«tee of libels 
notion negatived in tbe Irish 
Ramons for an address to the 
Jtm ^pension of 1000/. a-year, 
- w _ ^ to tbe Sardinian minister for his 

Renegotiating the late peace with 
^Xtamctfapd Spain. 

v : ;?,Dw. 6.* After a hearing of 15 hfurs, Mr. 
obtained 10004 damages for the sei- 
jxttire of his papers. On the trial, chief-justice 
^♦tatt declared against the legality of ge- 
neral warrants ; that is, warrants, not sped- 
fyjdfe tbe names of the accused# 

The scarcity of meal occasioned riots at 
"Birmingham# 

24. Mr. Wilkes withdrew to France. 

Commercial Crisis. — I n the course of 
the summer there was a surprising number 
of bankruptcies on- the Continent. They 
began at Amsterdam on the 29th of July, 
by tbe failure of two brothers named Neuf- 
vrile, for 330,000 guineas, and a Jew, who 
a few days befogs, Tailed for between 30,000 
and 40,000. These two bankruptcies occa- 
sioned, or at least hastened, a stoppage of 
payment by no less than eijfhteen houses 
)n that city. They were follow&l by a still 
greater number of failures at Hamburgh 
and other places, which gave such a blow 
to private credit, as almost wholly to inter- 
rupt commercial transactions. But the 
Lombard-houses at Hamburgh and Amster- 
dam stood forward cm the occasion, and, by 
advancing large sums of money to such as 
could give proper security, helped to restore 
mercantile confidence. (Macpherson’s An- 
nals of Commerce, iv.. 8.) England being ex- 
' empt from this calamity, Tendered consider- 
able assistance to the foreign merchants. 

• Commenced this year those voyages 
of discovery that signalised the reign of 
George HI. Two exploratory expeditions 
Were sent out, under captain Byron, and 
captains Carteret and Wallis. 

, The vast increase of buildings in Lon- 
don it evident from the quantity of coals 
i«r» ■‘iivrt Ari ip the year 1 762, amounting to 


$70,774 chaldrons and one vat, which is 
double the quantity imported fifty years 
Ago . — Annual Rtguier. 

1764. Jan. 1. A great court at St. 
James’s, but the usual annual ode was 
omitted. Tbe ancient custom of playing fct 
hazard on Twelfth-night was also laid aside. 

$. A comet Observed at Tewkesbury, 
near two small stars in the hand of Bootes. 

20. Mr. Wilkes expelled the house of 
commons Ibr writing the North Briton. On 
tbe same day A complaint was made in the 
lords of bis having printed in his own 
bouse an infamous pees®, called " An Essay 


on Woman,” with notes, towhfeb thtftftn* 
of bishop W arbnricmwaaaciutBiHtiri^^ 

m. 15, Debate ipn the legshty ^ge- 
neral warrants adjourned aft half-past seven 
in the raoririug, the commons tasting tot 17 
hours, tbe longest setting known# 

17. Debate resumed, when ministers 
evaded a decision on the main point by 
moving an tenendmeni, that the ^ueaftton 
be adjourned for four months. Which they 
only carried by 232 to 218. B xv 
exerted themselves. “ Votes/* i 
Walpole, “ were brought downiMawrels 
and blankets till the floor 
looked like the pool of Bethesda ^^hdies 
attended in shoals, and some of them re- 
mained till midnight in one of the speaker's 
rooms, playing at loo. 

Afar. 5. Freedom of the city presented 
to chief-justice Fratt. 

In this month Mr. Grenville introduced 
his celebrated financial resolution, u That, 
towards defraying the expenses- of protect- 
ing and securing the colonies, it may be 
proper to charge certain stamp-duties in 
the colonies.” The bon. H. Seymour (af- 
terwards general Conway) was the only 
member who protested against the right of 
the British parliament to tax the Americans. 

Apr. 1,. Annular eclipse of the sun. 

At Monmouth assizes, a girl, about 18, was 
burnt for murdering her mistress . — Annual 
Register, vii. 68. 

3. Archduke Joseph crowned emperor of 
Germany. 

5. Royal assent given to a bill for im- 
posing duties on goods in tbe British cola- 
men, for the support of the government there. 

12. On a second division of the Havannnh 
prize-money, the share of lord Albemarle 
was 20,0004; the share of a private, 

1 3«. 54. ; of a corporal, 14 2«. 64. 

July 9. The chevalier M- d'Eon, late 
plenipotentiary of France, found guilty of 
a libel on the French ambassador. 

15. An abortive attempt to place the 
unfortunate Ivan on the throne of Russia 
ends in tbe death of that prince, 

Aug. The Genoese, unable to subdue the* 
Corsican malcontents, obtained the aid of 
France. 

28. Died, sir John Bernard, the late re- 
presentative and popular magistrate of tbe 
City of London., 

Sept. 35. The cork-jacket, air-jacket, 
marine-collar, and belt, were successfully 
tried at London-bridge, as preservative* 
from drowning. 

29. A mob of White-boys attackeddbe 
king’s troops near Kilkenny ; several killed 
on both aides. ■ 

Oct. 23. Colonel Monro, at the head of 
8000 men, defeated with great slaughter 
the united forces of the nabob of Oude 
and the Mogul king, amounting to $0,000. 
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J-Ifo*. h»Gfoue««tor*bi*e> J 9. Th* which A* Am , 

! 3toi*ptr Bud*., * tailor, *ged 197. Here- f*w had i iKMgpfaMhe pa&mmtef 
fotMdall 1 m teidtlea till * few hour. be- Peru, touching (&f uofurtuaat. ,ieu»’-to' 
for? bi« death. He bed fed tee vrim, fao*licism, Jeha Cal*8, wM decided. ; 
bad by Wt Iwt wife three children, bora 14. The Bank of England declared a 
' after he Rtgiittr, vii., 1 12. dwidend of 2J pdr we*, for haM y^. 

■Dm. Mn. Smith, aged 63, the wife of a , 19. The king of Prussia foand. d anaci- 
joomeyman carpenter, was delivered of a , demy foe the exclusive e^ujatioa of fifteen 
. eon.— Annual Rcgitter, vii., *16. young noblemen. t 

. An edict registered in the parliament of 22. Royal assent given to the American 
Paris, by which the society of Jesuits is stamp-act. » * * 

tkblmL 4prg The king had an attack of the 

Ob.tuaut.- Robert Dodsley, unfortunate malady which frequently visit. 
thpWtfpnbliiher of. the 4< Annual Regis- ed him in the course of his reign. Upon re- 
author of the “ Economy of Hn- covering the Regency Bill was introduced, 
mnnLife,” 61. William Hogarth, the ce- when a question arose, “ Who were the 
lebrated caricaturist, 66. At Boulogne, on royal family ?” winch the htw-ku^p ex* 
a visit to Mr. Wilkes, Charles Churchill, plained to extend only to the descend- 
the satirist, 33. Hr. King, principal of St. ants of George II. Ministers concur- 
Mary -hall, Oxford. Count Alg&rotti, an ring in this interpretation, the name of the 
Italian philosopher, patronised by the king princess-dowager of Wales was omitted m 
of Prussia. the bill, but subsequently inserted at the 

* 1765. Jan. 10. Parliament opened by the instance of lord Bute. The king was of- 

king, Who slightly adverted to a mhundcr- fended at the omission of his mother’s 
standing with the American colonists. name, and a resolution formed at Carlton- 
17. At a sale at Garraway’s, 300 pieces house for the dismissal of ministers, 
of English cambric sold for 13s. 6d. per 17. Lord Byron tried before the, house 
yard; and it was allowed that by encou- of peers for killing Mr. Chaworth, and found 
raiment, the manufacture of this article guilty of manslaughter. Being privileged 
might be made adequate to the homd con- from burning in the hand, he was discharged 
sumption. on the payment of fees, 

26. Duel at the Star and Garter tavern, 19. A blacksmith at Red rifle, sitting at 
Pall-mall, between lord Byron and Mr. dinner with his family, was killed by a 
Chawurth, in which the latter is mortally cannon-ball from a cannon, which, at a 
wounded. neighbouring foundry had been put into 

29. The question of general warrants re- the furnace without examination whether 
vived, but after a protracted debate, minis- it was charged or not. 
ters again evaded a parliamentary declare- 25. An act passed, prohibiting the issue ’ 
tion of their illegality, of optional votes in Scotland, ana of notes 

Feb. 9. The peruke-makers being in for less than 20#. 
great distress from the employment of fo- A young woman, whose age and that of 
reigners, and many people wearing their her husband did not exceed forty-five years, 
own hair, petition the king for relief. Se- presented the Mug of Prussia with nine 
venl of the peruke-makers who attended fine boys, born in wedlock; upon which he 
gav- txich offence by their inconsistency in gave her a gold medal of fifty ducats’ value, 
wearing their own hair, that they had it In this mouth died, in his 84th year* Dr. 
cut off by the populace. Young, the author of the w N ight Thoughts’' 

14. Mr. Williams stood in the pillory for and “ The Revenge.” Also Mr. Mallet, the 
republishing the North Briton , No. 45, author of a Life of Bacon. 

The spectators made a collection ior him, May 3* Lord Clive arrived at Calcutta 
amounting to 2(H) guineas. with full power to act as commands i-in- 

19. An attorney oaks pardon at the bar of cnief, president and governor of Bengal, 
the house of lords for arresting a peeress in Court of Directors ordered that no servant 
her own right. of the Company should receive any preseut 

' A brush-maker at Edinburgh marries a exceeding 1000 rupees without the consent 

S ri so nearly his own size, that tftpdher of the council; and that alt presents exceed- 
ey only measure five feet eight inches in ing 4000 rupees should be paid over to the 
height, and about the same in breadth. Company. 

Mar. 3. The parliaments of France hav- June 4. The Crown inn at Ware, the old- 
iag begun to act in concert against the est in Hertfordshire, began to lie pulled 
court, the king unexpectedly came to the ‘ 
mat chamber of that of Paris, and hold- 
ing * bed of justice, in which he expressed 
himself in the most authoritative style, pro- 
hibited all aasoctatiohs among the different 
parliaments. 


>wn in order to erect a gentleman & sear 
i the site. In this inn was the famous 
rge bed in which 26 butchers and then 
ivea slept on the night William III, came 
> the crown. l 

Ally 10. Rockinoham Mmi.rnv — After 
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many contone** and nogotj atioosa new 
tofrtty ««« toned, at die- head of which 
•wa* the marquis of Rockingham, as first 
lord oribetreaBury ; the duke of Grafton 
ami Mr* JEJjtWay, secretary* of state; the 
dwtce of liewcastle, lord privy-seal; Mr. 
Dowtoyelh chancellor of the exchequer ; 
lord Northingtqp was eoatinncdchanceUor, 
axtd lprd Egmont first lord of .the admi- 
ralty. The duke of Portland succeeded 


lord Gower, as lord chamberlain ; and the 
subordinate offices of the boards qjf trea- 
sury, admiralty, and trade, were mostly filled 
with new men. Mr. Edmund Burke made 


fit* first appearance in public life, being 
. made private secretary to the premier, and 
brought into parliament for W endovcr. 

* Id* Determined at the sessions at Guild* 
■ ball that lock-up houses are only places of 
safety, not .prisons. 

Chief-justice Pratt raised to the peerage 
by the title of baron Camden. 

/ 28. In Lapland, 120 head of rein-deer 
in one herd were struck dead by lightning. 

25. An old walnut-tree, which flourished 
before the door of Shakspeare*# father at 
8tratford, was cut^dswn. and several gen- 
tlemen had images carved from it. resem- 
bling that in Westminster Abbey. 

Quassia-wood recommended^^ Linnaeus 
in place of Jesuit’s hark. * 

Aug. The pope issues a brief depriving 
murderers of sanctuary m churches. 

Sept, The price of milk raised in Lon- 
don from three-halfpence to two-pence a 
quart. 

A peruke-maker of York rode his own 
horse from that city to. London, in 32 suc- 
cessive hours and 40 minutes, being 192 
miles. 


Get. 31. Died of apcfplexy, in his 45th 
year, the duke of Cumberland, uncle to the 
king, to politics his Grace was a whig, 
but since the convention of Cluster Seven 
had not taken a prominent part in public Hie. 

Nop, 1. The American stamp act com- 
menced this day ; but previously the colo- 
, nistshad shown the greatest hostility to its 
introduction. The persons who arrived 
from England to distribute the stamps were 
obliged either to relinquish their duty, on 
oath, or to.quit the country. The merchant* 
made engagements to receive no more 
goods from Britain, and all business which 
could not legally proceed without stamps 
was suspended. 


, 17. On the meeting of parliament 

the king adverts to the occurrence* in 

Anierksfe 1 

20. .DM, .the dauphin of France, aged 
36. He We a prince of a benevolent cha- 
racter and of exemplary piety, but little 
known in pablid life. 

The society of arts at Hamburgh offi^red 
premiums for two. discoveries ; the first foj 
wfiningiUgar without tom or bullock’* 


blood ,* the second fur dyeing cotton aqua, 
in beauty to the Turkey soarleft , y y, 

23*' Mr. RaadaUX^ l| ku^plough wait 
worked ip the lugs near York, end made 
drains one foot in depth, one foot eight 
inches wide at the top, and ten inches at 
bottom, both side# of the drain equally 
sloping ; whereas the draining-plough hi- 
therto invented can only make the drain 
slope on one side. 

29. Died, in his Ifith year, primae Fred- 
eric William, younger brother of the Mag. 

30. Died at Rome, where he had resided 
near fifty years, in the 78th year of hi* 'age, 
James Francis Edward, only son of James 
II., kiug of England. He left two sons, 
Charles Edward Louts, the prince- pretend or 
of 1745, born in 1720, and Heuiy cardinal 
Y"ork, born in 1725. Be was interred in 
the church of the Holy Apostles at Rome, 
with all the insignia of royalty. 

The sovereignty of the Isle of Man was 
this year purchased from the duke of Athol 
and the island made subject to the revenue 
laws of Britain. 

Tkauk with Amkujoa. — T he exports of 
England to America had increased from 
1. 354,86b/. in 17GI, to 2,228,450/. in 1765, 
The average amount of exports m these five 
years was 2,072,164/. The imports of Rug- 
1 bind from America had increased from 
787,9767. in 1761, to 1,104,690/. in 1765. 
The average amount of imports in these 
five years w a* 1 ,02 1 , 1 304 

1766. Jan, 14. ( )n the meeting of par- 
liament the king's speech was almost 
solely occupied with the disputes with the 
colonies. The tables of boih houses were 
covered with petition* complaining of the 
decay of trade consequent of the new laws 
made for America. The address passed 
without a division. Mr* Pitt took occa- 
sion to deny the right of parliament to tax 
America* hut maintained its legislative 
supremacy. 

Frederick V., king of Denmark, died, and 
was succeeded by Christian VI. 

Mr. Quin the celebrated comedian died. 

Feb . Thu number of blacks and whites 
in the American colonies, capable of bear- 
ing arms? estimated at 800,000. 

There have been 523 changes of places, 
outs and ins, since the dismissal of Mr. 
Legge, chancellor of the Exchequer, May, 
1761. 

10. Ministers introduced five resolutions 
into the lords, asserting the full sovereignty 
of the mother country over the American 
colonies, and reprobating the resistance, oft 
fired to the stamp act. 

• 21. Resolved in the commons by 275 fe 
167 that the stamp act be repealed. A bill 
for this purpose was forthwith introduced* 
accompanied with another declaratory of 
the* legislative sovereignty of England, 
w March 8, The prince of Orange* having 
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nwif^d at age, assnmod tho government ; 
of Holland a® stakeholder. 1 
* li$. The MU* for the repeal of Hie stamp 
duty and declaratory of American de- 
pendence received Hie royal assent. Ano- 
ther popular measure was the repeal of the 
cider-tax. 

23. An insurrection at Madrid in con- 
sequence of a royal edict against the wear- 
ing of long cloaks and flapped hats, the 
favourite costume of the Spaniards. 

- The parliament of Rouen sent a depu- 
tation to remonstrate with the French king 
for bis treatment of the parliament of 
Brittany. Having in their remonstrance re- 
minded the king of his coronation oath, 
implying a compact between sovereign and 
people, his majesty disclaimed their inter- 
pretation, by saying, 44 The oath which 1 
nave taken is not to the nation, as you take 
upon yon to assert, but to God alone/' 

April 1 1. Above 100 convicts left New- 
gate for the plantations. As they were 
passing, with flies playing before them 
es Thro” Ike ttmd f laddie a gentleman re- 
marked that they* were very joyous ; to 
which a convict replied, “ Ay, so we are ; 
and if you, master, will but go along with 
us you will be quite transported.” — Atm. 
Hep ?x.. 85. 

An old practice was revived in the city 
at this time, of fellows going about with 
bottles of aquafortis, which, says the An- 
nual Register, they sprinkle on people's 
clothes Vi as a high piece of humour ! ” 

Map 8. Count tally, the late French 
commander in the East Indies, was behead- 
ed at Paris. He had suffered three years’ 
imprisonment before trial lor misconduct 
in India. At the place of execution he was 
gagged ; and though proud and passionate, 
is thought to have been the victim of couit 
intrigues to screen the faults of others. 
He ran in his 66th year. 

Jm: l. The hay-makers assembled at 
the Royal Exchange to the number of 440, 
when a collection was made for them on j 
account of the heavy rains, which prevent- 
ed their getting work. 

6. Parliament prorogued, From Feb, 
19th to this day. the royal assent was given 
to 95 public and 101 private hills. 

July. Advice of great rejoicings in 
America for the repeal of the stamp act. 
Subscription* were raising for statues to ' 
Mr. Pitt. At Philadelphia resolutions were 
passed to celebrate the king’s birth-day by 
appearing in new Bait* of English manu- 
facture, and giving what “home-spun they 
had to the poor,” 

12. Mr, Pitfyby invitation, has a short 
interview .with the "king at Richmond, and 
receives unlimited powers to form a uew 
ministry. In February he had been appli- 
ed to by lord Rockingham, but appear# 
(Letter® of General Conway to his brother, 


Lord Hertford) in have abed aloof, having 
privately flme&eo ambitious projects to 
act either equally or sttbordinstely with an 
administration in whose measures notwith- 
standing he professed a general, concur- 
rence. 

A man, for a wager, crossed the Thame* 

Opposite Somerset- house in# butcher’s tray. 

14. The new paving commenced at 
Temple-bar, when two English paviours un- 
dertook to pave more in that day than four 
Scotchmen. The English by three o’clock 
had got so much ahead that, they went 
into a public house to refresh themselves, 
and afterwards returning to their work, 
beat the North Britons hollow. 

Aug. 1. A popish bishop sent to Cana- 
da, agreeably to a secret engagement with 
Franco, the latter engaging in return not 
to aid the Pretender. 

2. Chatham Ministry. — MrJPMt, having 
met with many unexpected refusals* St 
length completed hi* administration, him- 
self taking a peerage and the office of lord 
privy-seal . Lord Camden was made chan- 
cellor in the room of lord Northington, 
transferred to the presidency of the coun- 
cil ; the earl of Shelburne, one of the 
secretaries of state, Mr. Conway continuing 
in office a^he other ; the duke of Grafton, . 
first lord* of the treasury ; Charles Towns- 
bend, chancellor of the exchequer and mi- 
nisterial leader of the house of commons ; 
Sir Charters Saunders replaced lord Egmont 
at tho admiralty, and the earl of Hills- 
borough, lord Dartmouth, as first lord of 
trade. The Rockingham ministry had 
lasted one year and twenty days, and had 
the unusual merit of retiring without bar- 
gaining for “ place, pension, or reversion/' 

The consumption of malt by brewers and 
publicans (exclusive of private families) 
estimated at 3,125,000 quarters.* — Annual 
Hegister* ix*, 127. - 

Sept. U. A proclamation against fore- 
stalled and regraters. 

26. Tbe dividend on East India stock 
advanced from six to ten per cent., chiefly 
in consequence of the success of lord Clive 
in India. 

The king of Portugal prohibits bequests 
to the clergy in prejudice of the lawful heir. 

Oct 1, The princess Caroline Matilda 
married at St. James’s by proxy to the bug 
of Denmark. 

18. A remarkable trial at HicksVhall, 
wherein the mistress of the White-horse at 
Poplar, who for many year# kept that hoots, 
dressed in man’s clothes, served parish of- 
fices, and lived with another woman as her 
husband, was plaintiff, and one Bar wick 
defendant. It appeared the defendant 
, had extorted divers sums of money from 
the plaintiff for concealing her »ex 5 he Was 
convicted, sentenced to stand in the pillory, 
and U>i gutter four years’ imprisonment , j 
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37. By ihalart assise 'of bread, the November, and from that eity and every 
mb: 6 01 .; wheaten port of the kingdom they were conveyed 
2*. tey hpto tib M i& Q», Wheat had risen to to the pope’s territorial. v 

48s- permmrier in Winchester market. May 6. The genelral court of India pWh* 

Id tWaxsftmh riots broke out in various prietors voted a dividend of 121 per cent, 
parisof' the kingdom, in . consequence of which was rescinded (June 24) by m act of 
the' dearness of previsions, and in several parliament, directing that future dividends 
places the military were called in for their shall be fixed by ballot in a court called 
: suppression. Many lives were lost, and for the purpose. 

Wieeial. commissions issued for the trial of June 2. The chancellor of the cache- 
the rioters. Government at the same time quer introduces his resolutions for imposing 
took measures for remedying the scarcity, duties upon glass, paper, tea, and other 
byabatingthe restrictions on the com trade ; articles imported into America. They had 
the ports were opened for the importation the effect of reviving the differences ho* 
of wheat, and an embargo (Sept. 26), by tween the mother country and her colonies* 
royal authority, laid on its export, parlia- The practice of crimping for the Kant 
spent at the time being in a state of proro- India service was now common. Several 
gatkm. ‘ were tried for illegally confining (arsons 

JNfoc. 11. Parliament opened by the king, in lock-up houses in the metropolis; e»- 
Four amendments moved on the address pecially a noted one in Chancery-lane, 
were negatived. July 2. Parliament prorogued. 

- 18. A bill of indemnity introduced for During the summer divisions in the roi- 
the embargo imposed by an order of coun- nistry became apparent. LordChatham,who, 
cil. It was warmly debated in both houses, though nominally at the head of the adtni- 
Aldertnan Beckford made the strange bl un - uistration had, together with bis popularity, 
dor of arguing for a suspensive power in lost much of his consequence, was reduced 
the crown. It was justified by Chatham by ill heath to a state which rendered him 
on the plea .of necessity only. Lord entirely incapable of business. Proposals 
•Camden excited astonishment by taking were made to the marquis of Rockingham 
the high ground of prerogative^ while lord and the duke of Bedford ; but these noble* 
Mansfield took the contrary groufid of the men could not agree, the former requiring 
law and constitution. that general Conway, and the latter Mr. 

Dec. 16. Parliament adjourned, after Rigby, should be leader of the comtnou*. 
the royal assent had been given to the bill These negotiations continued to the end of 
of indemnity for the advisers of the embargo, the year. 

1767. Jan. 6. Peter, the wild man, who In the course of the last session 84 pub- 
was taken in the Harts Forest when a youth lie and 114 private bills received the royal 
and sent as a present to George II., was assent. 

brought from Cheuhunt to be seen by the 15. Lord Clive arrived from India, 
royal family. He could, like Shakspeare's The archbishops of Canterbury and York 
Caliban, fetch wood and water, but not ar- issued circular letters to the clergy for a 
ticulate any language. leturn of the number of papists, their ages 

The winter unusually stvere throughout and occupations, in their parishes. 

Europe ; even in Italy the cold was so in- Aug, 1 1 . Vnn Sowerby burnt at York 
tense os to drii^| the poor from their habi- for poisoning her husband, 
tatlons in the country to seek shelter in Sept. 2. Mr. Charles Townghend, chan- 
the cities, many perishing on the roads. cellor of the exchequer, died suddenly of 
33. The common-council of London putrid fever, in the lorty-secuud year of his 
voted 1000/. for the relief of the poor, and age. His office was filled, pro tempore, 
opened a book for voluntary donations. by chief-justice Mansfield. 

The ruins of the city of Camelon, the 14. Elizabeth Brownrigg executed at 
capital of the ancient Pictish kingdom, Tyburn for the murder of her apprentice, 
discovered, within four miles of Perth. Mary Clifford. 

Mar. 2, In the commons Mr- Grenville 17. The duke of York, next brother to 
moved that the land-tax be reduced from the king, died at Monaco in Italy, in the 
4s*. to 3s. in the pound. Tnis motion 29th year of his age* 
was carried against ministers ty a majority Oct. 1 4. Riots by the Spitalfields weftv- 
of 206 to 188. It was the fipst money-bill era, owing to a reduction of wages, 
in which any minister hadJ&een defeated Nov, 14. The colliers at Stourbridge 
since the revolution. % forced the farmers to tell their wheat at 

31., , The jeanits forcibly Bapel fed from 5 9 . a bushel. 

Spain ; 070 of them werempnveyed to 24. Parliament opened by the king. 

Italy. In May the parlia of Paris Dec . 1. Lord North appointed chancel- 

pubiished anarret, declaring thljto foes to lor of the exchequer. Mr. Thomas Towns- 
sovereigns and the tranquillity at states, bend, afterwards viscount Sydney, sue- 
At Naples the storm fell upon tvm in 1 ceeded his lordship, ami joint paymaster of 
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md Mr. Towothead’s place* m 
O oe of ih© toads of the treasury, was given 
to Mr* Charles Jenkinxon, afterwards lord 
Hawkesbury and earl of Liverpool. These 
arrangements were made without commu- 
nication with lord Chatham, whose compo- 
site ministry had silently fallen to pieces. 

19. Marl Gower made lord president of 
the council. 

20. Prayers were publicly read in all 
the popish chapels in Ireland for George 
111 , and family ; being the first time the 
royal* faintly have been publicly prayed for 
by the ^catholics since the revolution of 
1608. 

The high price of provisions continued 
during this year to occasion much distress, 
and excited tumults in various parts of the 
kingdom. 

Average price of the quartern loaf 8Jd. 
Irish Abskhtkek. — B y a l»st of absen- 
tees from Ireland it appeared there were 
paid annually to — £. 

Pensioners who never reside there 70,275 
Noblemen and gentlemen, gene- 1 247 400 
rally non-resident J 3 

Occasional absentees . 134,500 

Public officers, non-resident • 143, 000 

Merchants' and traders’ expenses p , 000 

Education of youth, and at inns 1 g- ^00 
ot court . . j 7 

Law-suits and seeking employment 1 0 ,000 
Military absentees . *142, 205 

American absents • • 40 , 000 

Insurance of ships . . 30,000 

By rents raised for coals to) 200 000 
Britain . . / 3 

£1,060,380 

Annual Register, x» 161. — - — - 

It was calculated that the number of 
cattle, &c. killed in London in one year, 


was as follows : — 

Sheep ami Lambs . . 711,121 

Bmts, Oxen, and Cows . 78,254 

Calves . . . 104,760 

Hogs for Pork . . 146,932 

Ditto for Bacon • • 41,000 

Sucking Pigs . • 52,000 


Mortality in Workhouses. — The great 
mortality of childsen in the London work- 
house* had for some time fixed the atten- 
tion of philanthropists. By an act of this 
year, amending a former statute, it is pro- 
vided, that all parish poor within the bills 
of mortality, tinder six years of age, shall 
be registered ; that all such children within 
a fortnight after birth, or received into the 
workhouse, shall be sent to a distance of at 
least three miles from London and West* 
minster to be nursed ; that premiums shall 
be given to good nurses; and that 2*. fid. a 
week shall be allowed for the piainteuance 
of each child till it is six years of age; 
and not less than 2s, from that time to the 


period the child is taken away. Dr. Price 
remarks, that prior to this statute aimed 
all perish children in the metropolis died 
I in the first six years. 

1768. Jen. 5. The military called in to 
quell the tumults of the Spttalfields weavers, 

14. The severe frost, which had conti- 
; rmed from the 21at ult. brqfce up. 

I 20. Grafton Ministry. — Lord Wey- 
mouth appointed secretary of state in the 
room 0f general Conway, who, on retiring 
from lithe cabftet, succeeded viscount 
Townshend in the office of lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the ordnance. On the same day 
the earf of Hillsborough was appointed 
secretary of state for the colonies, a new 
office, which the increased , importance of 
colonial affairs was thought to render ex- 
pedient These appointments completed 
the Grafton ministry, and temporarily so*, 
tiafitd the different sections of politicians, 
though not fundamentally differing from 
the preceding administration. 

29. The republic of Venice issued a 
decree forbidding the relightes order* to 
receive any new noviciate for twenty years, 

Feb. 2. Royal assffnj given to an Set 
for limiting the duration of the parliaments 
of Ireland, which had hitherto been only 
terminated* with a demise of the Crown; 
They wefce limited to eight years, and ft* 
their sittings were only every second win- 
ter, four sessions only were allotted them 
for the transaction of business. 

16. Died, Arthur Onslow, esq., who wsa • 
33 years speaker of the house of commons ; 
he was the third of his family who had 
been nominated to that office. 

Mar, 5. The Polish diet having settled 
matters amicably with Russia terminated 
its sitting, and the Russian troops evacu- 
ated Poland. 

1 0. Pari iamfcnt prorogued, and two days 
after dissolved, in the course of the ses- 
sion 112 public and puva|p bills received 
the royal assent. 

12. Six students of Edomnd-hall, Ox- 
ford, were expelled the university, for 
roethodism, taking upon them to pray, 
expound the Scriptures, and sing hymns, 
in a private house. 

1 9,1)8 ath of Sterns. — Died in his 55th 
year, of pulmonary consumption, the author 
of “Tristram Shandy” anil the “Senti- 
mental. Journey.*’ Mr. Sterne, like most 
distinguished writers, freely availed him- 
self of the productions of others, but his 
general claims to originality are indisputa- 
ble, His works must continue to be po- 
pular with humourists, and with that large 
class of readers, Who test the morality of 
human actions, uot by their consequences, 
but the fluctuating standard of impulsive . 
feeling. There may be mischief in th$ 
exclusive dominion of either reason or sen- 
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to excesrito selfixh- 
nestf, Owcttterto my and eawiee. , 

Awpjaeili# WiwtB«.-~Mt. writes, who 
had bean almost forgotten, was brought 
into notice by the general election. His 
outlawry' had obliged himio reside on the 
continent, whence he had written to the 
duke of Grafton, entreating him to mediate 
hip pardon with the king, fits application 
Being disregarded, he ventured, on the 
dissolution of parliament, to come over and 
offer himself a candidate fair the city 0 Lon- 
don. A large show of hands declared in his 
favour, but he was the last on the pgll (23rd 
hast.) ; upon which he offered himself for 
Middlesex and was returned by a large ma- 
jority on the 23th inst. Immediately after 
his election he mftde his appearance in the 
court of KingVbeneh, when the question of 
his committal on his sentence oi outlawry 
was discussed. He was eventually ordered 
into custody, but it was not tilt he nad been 
first rescued by the mob, and had made his 
escape from them and surrendered himself, 
that he was at length safely lodged in the 
KjagVbench prison, where he was at the 
meriting of parliament. On that day (May 
Iffth) the populace assembled in great force, 
with the determination of conveying him in 
triumph to the house of commo»/o. Being 
disappointed, a dreadful tumult “ensued ; 
the riot act was read, or rather attempted 
to be read; and the soldiers having been 
ordered to fire, five or six persons were 
killed and about fifteen wounded. The 
conduct of the soldiers received public 
thanks from the highest authority, whilst 
the title of the Mmsacre of St. George* 
Field* was popularly given to the action. , 

30. A premium of fifty guineas awarded 
by the society of arts to * Mr. Evers for liis 
invention of a machine for threshing and 
grinding of corn, both at tfie same time, or 
each separately. 

At the Surrey assizes lord Baltimore was 
tried for a rape, and acquitted. 

The Germans introduced roasted rye as 
a substitute for coffee. 

Apr . 15. A house at Peterborough be- 
lag opened for inoculating with the small- 
pox, the mob rose to prevent the spreading, 
as they said, of a new distemper, and de 
moltshed it 

SKL A riot among the coal-heavers in 
Wappfog. They complained that their 
lfuttitef* curtailed them of their wages; 
paying them in liquor and gowk of inferior 
quality, in lieu of money. Several live* 
were lost 

Jftty % Hied at hif house: in Or chard-street, 
Westminster, itt Id* 47th year, Bonned 
Thornton, e*q», an^ssayist of genuine hu- 
mour. Who, in rintjimction with the elder 
Column, iMtob&hed the w Connoisseur ° 

10, Thn mm parliament assembled. 


During the whole aetrion the «taadtog 
order for the exclusion of strangers wa* 
strictly enforced ih both houses. 

A body of sailors patted through the 
city to petition parliament for an augment- 
ation of wages^ * 

21. Parliament prorogued. No busi- 
ness of public importance waa transacted 
in this short session. 

June 1 . At Boston, in Lincolnshire^ the 
mob compelled the butchers to tell their 
meat at 3d, per lb. 

8. The outlawry of Mr. Wilkes reversed 
by the judges of the KingVhench. 

18. Mr. Wilkes sentenced to pay a 
fine of 500/. and be imprisoned ten calen- 
dar months, for the republication of the 
North Briton , No. 45, and for publishing 
the Essay on Woman to pay a fine of 500/. 
and be imprisoned twelve calendar months. 

During the lAst month and up to the 
present, the metropolis had been disturbed 
by unceasing riots and tumultuous proces- 
sions, originating in the proceedings of 
Wilkes, and in disputes respecting wages. 
Individuals were assaulted in the streets, 
and attempts made to demolish their 
houses. The sailors and coal-heavers used 
to meet, armed with deadly weapons, in Step- 
ney-fields, where dreadful fights ensued, in 
which some were killed and many wounded. 

July 11. Mr. Gillom, die of the ma- 
gistrates who ordered tte military to fire, 
on the 10th of May, tridUfor murder and 
acquitted. 

13. The house (formerly the residence 
of the bishop of London) of Mr. Seddon. the 
eminent cabinet-maker. Aide rsg ate-st reef , 
burnt down ; damages 20,0004 Mr, Seddqn 
i had omitted to renew his insurance, but 
! the Sun fire-office presented him with 500/. 

| 26. Seven coal-heavers executed at Ty- 

burn for a riotous murder. 

Jug. 2. lu France grain was allowed 
to be freely imported and exported. 

5. Died at Lambeth, aged 75, Thomas 
Seeker, archbishop of Canterbury. The 
united ages of the ten archbishops, from 
the restoration, average 68 years. Dr. 
Seeker was succeeded in the primacy by 
Dr. Frederic Cornwallis, bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry. - 

‘ 6. Mr, Banks, Dr. Solander, and Mr. 
Green, the astronomer, set out for Deal, to 
embark on board the Endeavour, captain 
Cook, on a voyage of discovery. 

9. A violent distemper raging among 
the horned cattle in Denmark, Sweden and 
Holstein, an order of council issued pro* 
fobbing the import of hides, hoofs or horn* 
from these countries. 

Sept. 6. The guards removed from the 
King’s- bench prison, having been quarter- 
ed there since April. 

23. The king of Denmark dine* with the 
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Mid mayor, tb Rata* ladbroke# The ex-* 
pease of His majesty# table at Bt» 3 ames* 
wag defrayed by George XII., and ayfiraged 
84/. per diem* exclusive of wine* , * 

Oct, 10. The first stone of the Ueeas 
infirmafy laid* by I&lwin fcascelles, e&<|., 
one of the county members, 

15, Lord Chatham resigned the pnvy 
seal ; an office which he had long only no- 
minally filled. His retirement passed with- 
out notice, being Expected by the ministry, 
little regarded by the people, and almost 
unknown to the continent ; forming a re- 
markable contrast with the sensation pro- 
duced by his dismissal in 1757. ind his 
resignation in 176 1 . He was succeeded by 
Harvey, earl of Bristol. 

‘21. The earl of Shelburne resigned, and 
was succeeded by lord Weymouth, to whom 
the earl of Rochford was appointed successor, 
jVi>v« 8. Parliament opened by the king. 
The debates on the address have not been 
preserved. 

1 7. Died, Thomas Pelham Holies, duke 
of Newcastle, in the 76th year of his age. 
Hi’* grace had played a bustling if not 


brilliant part in the political transactions of 
the last half century. 

be t\ 18. The Academy of Arts founded 
by .he king, for the encouragement ot paint- 
ing and sculpture. Joshua Reynolds the 
first president. 

*21. The king of Sweden, after a severe 
struggle with an oligarchical senate, which 
had equally usurped the prerogatives of the 
monarch and the franchises of the people, 
convoked the states of the kingdom, as a 
prelude to future changes. 

The republic of Genoa, finding its effoi t 
for the recovery of Corsica baffled by gene- 
ral Paoli and other patriots, concluded a 
treaty in this summer with the French court, 
by which that island was conditionally ceded 
to Vnce. 

The American, colonies continued in a 
very perturbed state. Attempts were made 
to torm a convention of the colonies ; seri- 
ous tumults broke out in Bostou $ and ge- 
neral Gage arrived, in September with two 
regiments from Ireland, to preserve tran- 
quillity. 

1769. Jan. 2. Gold rose Is. an ounce, 
silver in proportion. Gold sold at 4/, 2*., 
silver 5*. 1 Od. , 

M. 2. Mr. Wilkes expelled the house 
of commons by a majority of 219 to 137. 

1 1 . A subscription opened at Cambridge, 
for a poor clergyman at' Brandon in Suf- 
folk, who, by two wives, has had 28 child- 
ren, and whose income is 65/* a y? ar « ,r 
service of two churches, nine miles apart, 
and the teaching of a free school besides. 

1 3, Both houses addressed the king on 
the critical state of affairs in America ; ap- 
proving, however, the coercive course of 
ministers, 


* 17. Declared incapable of sitting fit the 
hm&e of commonly a majority of235 to 09. 

, Afar. 2. Provision made for the payment 
hof the arrears if the civil list, amounting 
to £00,000/, It was the first of those ex- 
ceeding* in the royal expenditure which 
frequently occurred in the^present reign. 

16. Mr. Wilkes re-elected a third time 
for Middlesex. 

1 7. The house of commons declare the 
electifll void, and order a new writ to be 
issued. This unremitting warfare of autho- 
rity ag&uist an individual had the natural 
effector inflaming the popular seal iu his 
favour; subscriptions were raised for his 
support, and a meeting of the freeholders 
of Middlesex was callwf, at which sqgm 
members of parliament attended, whim it 
was resolved to re-elect him free of expense. 

April. Sieur Bougainville, the French 
circumnavigator, returned from hi* voyage 
of discovery in the South Sea. Though 
absent nearly three years he lost only seven 
of his men by sickness, which he ascribed, 
to the use of distill^ water, lemonade 

cfisntUuti/m ni haft tallin. 


and the ventilation oi his #hi|>* 

4. Hydcr Ali, the adventurous Indian 
chief, marched to Madras, and forced that, 
English t^ouelude a treaty with him, sti- 
pulating lur a restitution of conquests* * 

An act of parliament passed this month, 
allowing the East India company to hold 
the territorial revenues for five years, paying 
400,000/. per aim. to government. Col. Ford 
and Messrs. Vansittart and Scrafton were 
appointed supervisors to proceed to India 
wuh full powers. They sailed from Eng- 
land, but were never more heard of ; ship 
supposed to be lost. 

13. A fresh election fot Middlesex. On 
this occasion ministers hod. procured a mi- 
litary caudidate/eolonel Luttrel, who was 
not to be intimidated by popular tumult 
from appearing on the hustings. * The elec- 
tion proceeded quietly, and terminated in 
1143 votes for Mr. Wilkes, and 2% for 
colonel Luttrel. 

14. The house of commons again declar- 
ed the election of John Wilkes, esq*, null 
and void. 

16. After long debates, which lasted 
till three o’clock in the morning* colonel 
Luttrel was declared duly elected. This 
decision produced more general discontent 

than any measure since the commencement 
of this reign, the popular party regarding it 
as a flagrant violation of the freedom of elec- 
tion, to seat a candidate by an arbitrary vote 
of the house, who hid only an inconsider- 
able minority in his favour. The ferment 
spread from the metropolis throughout the 
kingdom, and numerous petitions were car- 
ried at public meetings of counties alto, 
towns requesting the king To dissolve par* 
iiameat, On the other hand, addresses wow 
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. '&?« Society of Arts adjudged a gold 
Vtypi! to Arthur Young, esq., for his mode 
of rearing and fattening hog*. 

* Hay-hill (now Hill-street, Berkeley 
square) sold for 20,000i? QoeentSAutte 
granted it to the speaker of the house of 
commons, which causing a clamour, as be- 
ing a bribe, the speaker sold it fdr 200/. 

■■ ana gave the proceeds to the poor. 

* In the Swedish -diet, which opened this 
mtmth at Norkiojdng, a secret committee 

* brought twenty-four articles of accusation 
against the senate, the consequence of 
which was the degradation of all its mem- 
bers except two. 

Muy 8. The commons, after hearing coun- 
\ in support of the Midtile sex petition 
’ist the return of colonel Luttrel, re- 
ed their former resolution, that he was 
^elected. Next f day parliament was 
prorogued. 

$19. Cardinal Ganganelli proclaimed 
pom -under the title of Clement XIV. 

ffiL The Middlesex petition presented 
to the king. It was signed hv 1565 free- 
holders, who were supposed to be possessed 
of above two-thirds of the property in the 
county. 

Jmt 6. The Society of the Bill of Rights 
reported that the debts of Mr. Wilkes 
amount to 17,000/. A subscription opened 
for their liquidation. 

My. The pope ordered the city of Rome 
to be purged of all vagabonds, and ap- 
pointed two houses to receive them for the 
purpose of classification. 

The number of negro slaves bartered for 
in one year (1768) ou the coast of Africa, 
from Cape Blanco to Rio Congo, by the 
different European nations, were as follows ; 
—Britain 53,090 ; British America 6300 ; 
France 23,520 ; Holland 11,300; Portugal 
1790; Denmark 1200: in all 104.100, 
bought at an average of about 15/. each. 

Aug. 29. The electors of Westminster 
assembled in West minster-h all to petition 
the king for a dissolution of parliament 
Meetings of freeholders, in most counties, 
were held fur a similar purpose. 

A woman was lately arrested at Vienna, 
charged with having killed above 100 chil- 
dren. Her employment was to nurse at 
he^ own bouse, the children of women who 
themselves Were nurses in great families, 
and also the infants of such as did not 
cheese to own them. It was her custom to 
get some months* board paid her in ad- 
vance, and in a short time after she came 
to tell the mother of the death of her child* 


at Stratford in honour 

, _,jsl PaoR Resented to the Wttg 

nt flLAms’s. - • 

CjjAi^dip was fot%ht in Ireland, between 
H&ry flood jmd James 4 Agar, esqrs., in 
wdiich Mr. AgSrwas fhot dead. 

Oct. 7, Another severe engagement be^ 
tween the cutters of Spitalfielos and the 
military, in which five of the former were 
killed, and many wounded. 

10. The livery of LondOn passed reso- 
lutions, inculpating Henry lord ^ Holland, 
late paymaster, of not having sHisfoctorily 
closed his accounts, and of liavin#beld 
balances of public money to profit by the 
interest. 

23. M. Barretti, a foreigner and literary 
character, was tried for murder at the Old- 
bailey, and acquitted. It arose from an af- 
fray occasioned by a girl of the toWn, iu 
which Barretti in his own defence mortally 
stabbed a man. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr, 
Johnson, Messrs. Beauclerc, Goldsmith, 
Burke, and Garrick, appeared in favour of 
the character of the accused. 

It appears, that from 1748 to 1769, 
10,47 1 prisoners have been tried at the Old- 
bailey. 

24. Mungo Campbell, an excise officer, 
shot Lord Eglington, who had attempted to 
disarm him when shooting on his lordship’s 
grounds. 

AW. A patient in the London-hospital 
had his arm amputated at the shoulder- 
joint ; an operation which had .not been 
performed in England these twenty years. 

10. The long-agitated cause between lord 
Halifax and Mr. Wilkes, respecting the 
seizure of the person and papers of the lat- 
ter, was decided in the Common-pleas, lie- 
fore chief-justice Wilmot. After a full 
hearing, the jury brought in a verdict for 
the plaintiff, with 4000/. damages ; and it 
was thought ttws jury would have given a 
larger sum, had it not transpired that Hali- 
fax had, before his resignation in 1765, ob- 
tained a privy-seal warrant, guaranteeing 
to him all the expense® attending this pro- 
secution. 

The king of Portugal issued an edict by 
which widows above 60 years of age were 
forbidden to marry ; w Because,” says the 
edict, “ exjierience has shown that women 
of that age commonly marry young men of 
no property, who dissipate the fortunes 
which such marriages put them in posses- 
sion of, to the prejudice of the children and 
other near relations of their wives’’. 

, Dec. During the autumn, violent din- * 
turbances had taken place among the 
weavers of Spitalfields, on account of wages, 
in the course of which Hie manufacture was 
often cut fiom the loom, ami other out- 
rages committed. Some of the cutters being 
apprehended, two of them were convicted. 




But some doubt reUtiir^ „ . 
of Altering fno pl*c*r#f /xecutiodi 
arisen, the judges were consulted, m 
it «* their opinion that tie king 
right to fix the pace of execution 
cordingly the sentence* was, Executed, ip 
thcyniast of a riotous assembly, by the civil 
power only, the sheriffs having declined the 
assistance of the military. 

3. A list of pensions laid before the 
Irish* parliament ; 1’iom which it appears 
that those on the civil-lint only amounted 
. to 81,036/. » 

26. Iurd Townshend, the viceroy of Ire- 
land, suddenly prorogued the parliament to 
a distant day. leaving affairs in great con- 
fusion. This was done in resentment of the 
conduct* of the Irish house of commons, in 
rejecting** money-bill sent over in October 
by the English pi ivy-council, in assertion 
at" a right claimed under Roy Bing's law, 
by which no bills are to pass m Ireland 
that have not been previously ratified by. 
the English privy-council. 

T K o contest dt.the Corsicans for their in- 
dependence was in this year terminated by 
their total subjugation. The soveruign- 
counc.l of the islapd was suppressed, aud j 
Corsica in all respects considered a part 
i f the Trench dominions. 

The French East India Company was de- 
clared bankrupt, and the trade thrown open. 

1770, Jan. 9. Mkktinu ok Paju.umknt. 
— The king opened parliament with a 
speech, calling their attention to the dis- 
temper that, had broken out among the 
horned cattle , and the disorders m the co- 
lonies, but made no allusion to the Middle- 
sex election. An amendment to the address 
was moved, to inquire “ into the causes of 
the present unhappy discontents,” which 
was negatived by 264 to 138. The original 
address was defended, in a maiden speech, 
by Ch'. . ies James Fox, afterwards the cele- 
brated leader of the opposition. In the 
lords the original address was carried by 
‘203 to 30. Lord Chatham and lord-chan- 
cellor Camden voted in the minority. The 
health of the former had been m an unex- 
pected degree restored, after an almost total 
secession from business for nearly tw o years. 

16. Lord Camden requested to deliver 
up the seals to the king,. Next day they 
were delivered to Charles Y«*ke, who had 
been attorney-general in the Bute and 
Rockingham ministries. Several resigna- 
tions followed these changes. 

17. Sir John Oust resigned the speaker- 
ship of the commons, and died on the 22nd 
instant. Ha was succeeded by sir Fletcher 
Norton, who a short tune before had been 
appointed to the sinecure place of one of 
the chief justices-ia-Kyre. 

26. Died by bis own hands, in the 48th 


for* hnt&tfhffcf peerage was corn- 
second ton of the late 
-chancellor OTHwicke j and hissuicide 
il ascribed to remorse in not observing a 
promise he made to his elder brother, to 
refuse any offers of the court. The great 
seal, after being refused by the two chief- 
justices, was put iu commission. 

22. a motioix for an inquiry into the 
state of the nation, the earl of Chatham 
expressed himself in favour of a reform of 
the county representation. But national 
confidence was lost, and none of the pa- 
triotic ebullitions of* his lordship ever re- 
covered for him the apleiyfid position he 
once held in public estimation. 8 

28. The duke of Grafton unexpectedly 
resigned his post of first lord of the trea- 
sury. Hi« grace was educated a whig, 
and commenced his career under the aus- 
pices of Chatham. His public character 
apfieara to have been unfairly depreciated 
by the malignant invectives of Juniu*. w; 

Lord North’s Ministry — The resigityHl 
tion of the duke of Grafton made a re- 
construction of the ministry necessary*. 
Lord North now placed at the head of 
the government, with the office of first ionj 
| of the treasury', in addition to that lie had 
for two years held, of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. His premiership lasted 12 years, 
and brought to a close the long series of 
rapid changes that had occurred in -the 
present reign. With the exception of the 
Pelham ministry, it was the first stable go- 
vernment the country had 4 had since the 
overthrow of sir Hubert Walpole, twenty- 
eight years before. For the most part, 
however, the new ministry was a continua- 
tion of that of the Juke of Grafton* The 
earl of HaLifax. as lord privy-seal, was the 
only new name introduced into the cabinet, 
and in the subordinate places of govern- 
ment the changes were few. The subjoined 
exhibits the state of the ministry* as com- 
pleted iu the following month of. May ; — 
Vernier, Lord North. 

President of the Council, Katl Gower. 

Lord Privy- Sea/, Karl of Halifax. 

Pint Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Edward 
Hawke. 

Secretaries of State, Lords Weymouth and 
Kockford. 

Colonial Secretary, Earl of Hillsborough. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Lord 
Stanley. 

Secretary -at* fVar, Yiscount Barrington. 
Paymaster- General of the Forces, Richard 
Rigby, Esq. 

Treasurer of the Navy, Sir Gilbert Elliot. 
Postmasters- General, Lords Le Despeuccr 
and Sandwich, 
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f.«n , cmwprm*- ’ ■ 

w^UaA jD^i^Kjr, Ksq. v annum. w*$ avowedly maintained on the * 
tdi^T^tlfoti Ksq- prindpie of aiding ifie lepriahire wpro* 
Ori^mccj Gena- mac^^of Britain, AwamqmhneHto repeal 

* W%S^. r ** . ^ ,' % 3 ^^nty was negatived for 204 to M% ‘ ' 

#%*♦ tftrtiand, Vi Ant Townshenffi mjf* soon a#er arrived Of an frtcjr^d 

. James Fox,#he second son if *& rag’s troops by tl^people of Boston 

to*d Holland, was a junior lord of the ad- on the 5th-iin»tant» the day the minister 
tuixalty; and Charles Jenkiusou, "after- brought for#td his conciliatory proposi- 
wards the earl of Liverpool, a junior lord of tion. 

the treasury, in the North ministry. 7. Mr. Grenville introduced his bill for 

JFeb, i\ Forty-eight peers make a public regulating the proceedings of the house in 
, declaration, that they .will not cease their controv kktkw elections. It passed into 
‘ shorts until they have obtained rail justice a law ; aud provided that instead of decid- 
to tile electors of Britain, injured by the iug contested elections at ifcp bai of tho 
’disqualifying resolution of the house of j house, committees should be nominated by 
commons on the Middlesex election. Among ballot to determine upon each case, and 
the names signing this declaration, were the members be sworn to strict impartiality, 
those of Richmond, Devonshire, Rocking- Some gentlemen, encouraged by the So* 
♦am, Chatham, Thunet, Radnor, Temple, ciety of Arts, made experiments near Kew. 
FitzwiUiam, Grosveuor, King, and Tan- to hatch eggs in heated dung, atW the. 

* kerville. Notwithstanding tins, the poh- Egyptian fashion. Their first attempts did 
tical excitement which had prevailed in not succeed, owing, it was supposed, to 
the two preceding years, began to subside damp : they succeeded in small quantities, 
under the new ministry, whose strength IL About three in the morning, the 

^consisted m unity of sentiment Osteiiai- Chester mail was robbed between London 
fly the several sections of the opposition, aud Islington by a single highwaymen, 
4«j»der Chatham, Rockingham, aud George who was sunn after detected negotiating 
Grenvihe, had Seen reconciled, but little of a bill, the payment of which had been 
,, the union, which held together the minis- stopped. He was a young man, had just 
terial forces, reigned in thuu^jinip. From taken a grocer’s shop, and was about to bo 
Ahe first, tho new ministry w V supported married. 

by large majorities ui both houses, while 14. The corporation of London present 
the opposition every session became less a remonstrance to the king. Remonstrances 
numerous and united. wore also presented from Westminster amt 

3. A riot at Chirk to oppose the militia- otner places. They were received, and given 
act. to the lord m waiting, aud no answer re- 

ih A splendid entertainment at the Man- turned, 
fmm-hmifct*. The duke* of Devonshire and 23. A joint address from the lords and 
Bolton, sir George Saville, aud Edmund commons, deprecatory of the city remon- 
Burke, esq. among the guesm. nuance. 

1 1. A motion made in the commons to -fye. "• The synagogue of the dews ad- 
dhiquaiify certain revenue-officers from j vert; sod a reward for the detection of all 
voting at elections, w#a ncgauved In the j such of their brethren as receive stolen 
efforts of the minister. Also a motion for ! goods. 


the production of accounts of the civil-list 
expenditure. 

12. A v«ry full house of commons — 4,*>1 
members present, liy a list in the *• Court 
Calendar/’ 102 held places under the go- 
vernment. 

Id. During divine service at St. Keven, 
in Cornwall, the lightning shivered the 
Steeple and thiew it upon the body of the 
church. Many of the oungiegation had 
their clothes singed, and some their watches 
melted, 

„ 20* Mongo Campbell convicted of the 

mneder of lord Eghngton. He afterwards 
committed suicide by hanging himself in 
the Tolbooth. 

Mar. fi. Lord North moved that the ob- 
* tmmue port-duties, imposed in 1707 on the 
Americana, bo wpcafod, excepting the duty 
on too. Thebm^dnty, which was only lid, in 
the pound, and produced only 16,0004 per 


1 7. Mr. Wilkes 'discharged from prison 
after giving bond for his good behaviour for 
seven yeais. A very general illumination 
on the night of his liberation, ilis dubrs 
had been previously paid or corapuimiw?d 
by the Society of the Bill of Rights, of 
which Mr. Tooke wan chairman, 

*21. The king signified his disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of the military nr inter- 
fering to rescue general Gauseil while 
under arrest for debt. 

24. Mr. Wilkes declared eligible to the 
office of aldermau ot Furringdun Without, 
to which he hod been previously elected. 

26. At the masquerade given by Arthur’s 
dub, at the Opera-house, upwards of 1200 
of the nobility aud gentry were present. 

30. Sir Robert Bernard returned for 
Westminster free of expense, in the room 
of Mr. Sandy s, now lord Sandy*. 

May 1 • A motion of lord Chatham, de» 
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elating the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes from the agcl$|uchels 'llSti* Antoinette of * 
the commons illegal, negatived by 89 to 43. Austria, 300Opers&is VteiltuHed or wdtrnd- - 

8., Mr. Burke moved a series df*re»olu- ea ( Annual Register, xiii., 113). This 
condemning the policy of ministers dreadful catastrophe arose from some of 

Whr4« America: negatived by a majority the tiro falling ampngtfae spectators, which 
of 199 to 79. { ' * occasioned an aftrm and pressure in the 

14.. An address, movedAy Chatham to assembled multitude. The number of dead 
the king to dissolve parliormit, negatived, amounted to 7 12. 

IS. Parliament prorogued. 13. Thiai. of Woodfaj.l — A po- 

23. City Addhkss to this King. — Auo- litical writer, under the signature of Jumps, 
ther address was presented to the king had, since January, 1769, excited attention 
from the corporation of London, in which by ieiim in the newspapers, distinguished 
they lamented the royal displeasure they as well i>y the fu rce and elegance of their 
had incurredjin consequence ot their former style, as the virulence of their attacks on 
remonstrance, to the sentiments of which individual. Of these compositions, the 
they, nevertheless, expressed their ad her- most celebrated is an address to the king, 
sure ; and again prayed for a dissolution of in a letter first printed in the u Public Ad- 
parliament. His majesty, in answer, said vertiscr*’ of December ISljth, exhibiting « 
that he “ should have been wanting to the striking picture of his administration, lift 
public, as wall as to himself, had he made appearance drew upon Woodfall, the pub- 
such an use of the prerogative as was in- Usher, an ex-ojffi'W prosecution ; the author 
consistent with 1 ho interest, and dangerous himself remaining, as he has ever since 
to the constitution of the kingdom/' The done, concealed. On the trial, lord Mans- 
ion! -mayor Beekford, a man of fearless field informed the jury that they had no* 
spirit , and much democratic pride, demanded tiling to do with the intention Of the wrifcsR 
lea ,e to answer the kino, in the moment- their province was limited to the factm 
a iy confusion which this demand occa- publishing, and whether a proper construr^ 
Slone <1, permission was granted : and, with lion was put on the blanks in the paper of 
gre-it presence of mind and fluency of Un- the information ; the truth or falsehood of* $ 
guag* , he delivered un extempore address the alleged Jibel was wholly immaterial, 
to i»is majesty, concluding m tho following The jury, •however, after bein£ out nine 
words : — “ Permit me, Sire, further to ob- hours, found a verdict of guilty of printing 
serve, that whoever has already dared, or shall and publishing only, which was, in effect, an 
hereafter endeavour, by false insinuations acquittal. Some of the printers and venders 
and suggestions, to alienate younnajeaty’s of the letter were brought m guilty, and 
affections from your loyal subjects in gene- punished with fine and imprisonment, but 
ral, and from the city of London in puiti- others were acquitted, 
cular, and to withdraw your confidence from, ‘23. Died, in his 4 Pth year, Mark Aken- 

and regaid for, your people, is an enemy side, author of the “ Pleasures of the Imo~ 
to your majesty's purson and family, a gination/’ 

violator of the public peace, and a betrayer Lord GrOsvenor recovered 10,0002. da* 
of our happy r<w/ it utvm as it wan established mages, in an action of erim.-con, against 
at the glorious and necessary revolution .” the duke of Cumberland. Damages were 
The lord-mayor waited near a minute for a laid at 100,000/. 

reply but none was given. 4 ‘ The king/* July 5. The Russian fleet encountering 
says Mr. Bvlsh&m, •* who was accused of that of the Turks in the channel of Sck>, 
the indecorum of laughing at the former and the ships of the hostile admirals en- 
address, now reddened with anger and gaging yard-arm and yard-attn grappled 
astonishment. 1 But when the lord-major together* both caught fire and blew up. 
went, up to St. James's a few days after Afterwords the Turks retired into the little 
(30th instant), With the customary congra- bay of Cisuie, On the coast of Natolia. into 
filiations on the both of a princess, the which, in the following night, the Russians 
ioni-chamberlain came into the ant e-cham- sent fire-ships, that utterly destroyed their 
tier with a paper in his hand, and read to whole fleet. 

the following effect :— 1 A As your lordship To complete the disasters of the Otto- 
thought fit to speak to his majesty after his man empire, this year the plague broke out 
answer to ‘the late remonstrance. 1 am to in Constantinople, and the celebrated Ali 
acquaint your lordship, as it was unusual, Bey, the governor of Egypt, threw off thu 
his majesty deairesdhat nothing of the kind Turkish yoke. 

may happen for the future.” 27. Great fire in Portsmouth dock-yard; 

3L First stone laid of the new gaol at damages, 149,680/. As the fire broke out 
the Old Bailey. in several places at once, it was suspected 

3f. Da»At>Vc;t AccmuNT. — On a grand to be tho work of an' incendiary, and a 
exhibition of fireworks at Basis, to comine- reward of 1000/. was offered by the Ad< 
morale the marriage of the dauphin with nuraity. 
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Aug, & Tke Russians,, under Roman* 
*ow # gain & grda* victory over the Turks 
on the 

17k The ,36th part of the king’s moiety 
of the; New River water-works was sold by 
pvbtic auction at Garraway’s coffee-house 

ior hroo/. 

25. Died in London, of poison adminis- 
tered by himself, in the 18th year of hisj 
age, the unfortunate Thomas Chattorton, 
a native of Bristol. Extreme destitution' 
is the cause commonly assigned^ for the 
Untimely death of this wayward but singu- 
larly-gifted poet. 

•27. Died, in his 7‘2nd ycar,*Dr. John 
Jortin, an eminent divine of the church of 
England, and author of the “ Remarks on 
Ecclesiastical History/’ 

, Sept*, The city of Dantsic, hitherto 
deemed under tho protection of Poland, 
Was surprised by a body of Prussians und 
the garrison made prisoners. The pretence 
of this was, that the Dantzickers had re- 
fused to pass, without examination, some 
tasks of silver sent to the Prussian resi- 
dent The city was compelled to pay 
75,000 ducats. ujjdVnake some humiliating 
concessions to purchase forgiveness of the 
rapacious monarch of Prussia. 

30. Dic’d, at JNewlmry-poig in America, 
in the 5f>th year of his age, GeSVgc Wluto- 
fiehh the founder of the Calvinistic metiio- 
dists. He jn»ssessed extraonlmary natural 
eloquence, but was interior to Mr. Wesley 
in grasp of intellect and even scholarship. 

Oct. 27. Warrants issued for the im- 
pressment of seamen. 

AW. 13. Parliament opened by the king. 

On the same day died, Mr. George Gren- 
ville. By his death one of the dnisums 
of the opposition was left without a leader 
and some of the principal of them went 
over to the court. * 

27. A motion made to restrain the 
power of the attorney -general in filing in- 
formal ions cjr nfflaof was negatived by a 
majority of 164 to 72. 

*2$. A sharp altercation in the lords on 
the late charge of Mansfield to the jury on 
the trial of Woudfall. The chief-justice 
and lord Camden were at direct issue ; but 
Mansfield eyaded a regular contest with 
the ex-chancellor, contenting himself with 
placing a paper in the hands of the clerk, 
containing the unanimous judgment of the 
court on the occasion. 

Dec. 3 .. Lord-mayor Crosby refuses to 
back the press-warrants, alleging that the 
city bounty was intended to prevent such 
violence. 

The net expense of building Blockfriura 
bridge ascertained to be 152,8404 

DjspviV'OK the Falkland Islands. — 
The leisure «f the Falkland Islands by the 
Bpaniards caused an augmentation of the 


| army and navy. After some negotiation 
the affair was settled by tho restoration of 
the isthnds to rite English, but with & se- 
cret arrangement, as is understood, th&L 
they should be eventually given uff 
Spain, In point of fact they were evacu- 
ated by England three years after. The 
aff air was the^ubject of much parliament- 
ary debate, and some ministerial changes, 
but not such as to alter the political cast 
of the administration. 

France. — T he differences between the 
court and the pail laments increased. The 
duke d’Aiguillon having mad* himself ob- 
noxious by his government of BvHany, he 
was complained of to the crown. The 
duke was brought to trial before the peers 
. and the parliament of Paris. The trial 
seemed to go against <TAiguillon,wheu the 
king suddenly interfered and put a stop to 
the proceedings. The princes of the blood 
expressed their disapprobation, and the 
parliament forbade the duke from appear* 
mg among them. The king annulled 
this arret. The parliaments of other pro- 
vinces remonstrated, but the king was in- 
exorable, and took violent meavues again*! 
them. Officers ol the arm} were sent to 
compel the registering of the royal edicts, 
or to tear in pieces the arrets of the parlia- 
ment, and to banish or imprison some of 
the members. 

A terrible famine this year desolated 
Bengal, m which one- third of the popula- 
tion perished. 

1771. Jan . Ministerial Changes. — 
The earl of Halifax succeeded lord Wey- 
mouth m his secretaryship, and the earl 
of Suffolk became lord privy-seal. Lord 
Sand with was placed at the head of the 
Admiralty, vice si* Edward Hawke. Judge 
Bathurst was promoted ta the chancellor- 
ship, with the title of baron Apsley. Mr. de 
Grey being made chief-justice of the com- 
mon-pleas was succeeded in the attorney - 
generalship by Mr. Thurlow, the solicitor- 
geneial, who was succeeded by Mr. Alex- 
ander Wedderburne, atterwards baron 
Loughborough and earl of Kos&lyn. 

2. The death of the duke of Argyle 
having caused a vacancy in the represent- 
ative peerage of Scotland, the earl of Stair, 
the coutt candidate, was chosen. The earl 
of Selkirk and thirteen other qoblemen 
signed a protest against the return, on the 
ground of t he interference of ministers in tho 
election, by circular letters, which, though 
couched iu terms of simple good wishes 
for the candidate approvgu, were meant to 
lie compulsory on all who expected favours 
from the administration. 

Feb. N kwspapeh Rerouting,— -About 
the commencement of this yedfc* the news- 
papers began to report the parliamentary 
debates. Before this time they had only 
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been gms in monthly magazines and 
other periodicals published at considerable 
intervals. The idea of daily reporting 
them was an innovation on the Former prac- 
tice and in direct violation of the standing 
orders of the house. A complaint on this 
ground having been made §n the 8th inst. 
by a member against two of the printers, an 
order was issued For their attendance, with 
which they refused to comply ; and on one 
of them being arrested in the city, under 
the authority of the speaker's warrant, he 
was carried before alderman Wilkes, who, 
regarding the caption as illegal, discharged 
him. Two more printers being apprehended 
and carried before lord-mayor Crosby and 
aldermen Oliver and Wfikes, they also were 
discharged, and the messenger of the com- 
rnuiiH held to hail for false imprisonment. 
The house of commons, enraged at this 
daring contempt of their authority, com- 
mitted their two members, Crosby and Oli- 
ver, to the Tower. A committee was ap- 
pointed by ballot, to consider the most ad- 
visable mode ol' further proceeding ; after 
siting till April 30th, it made a report, that 
one of the printers should be taken into 
the custody of the serjeant- at-arrna. No- 
thin, • further being suggested, the house 
burst, ,n*o a roar of laughter at such an im- 
potent conclusion/ Evcutually the matter 
was suffered to drop ; aldermen Crosby and 
Oliver walked out of the Tower at the end 
of the session, and ever since the printers 
have reported parliamentary proceedings. 

12. Died suddenly, Adolphus Frederick, 
king of Sweden. lie was succeeded by 
Gustavus III., who was then at Pans. A 
general election taking place soon after, 
tor members of the du-t. the majority 
returned were of the country party or 
cups, who were in opposition to the court 
party or hats, who weie favourable to an 
arbit rary monarchy. 

JptU 8. The Society of the Rill of 
Rights held a large meeting, at which was 
a violent altercation, chiefly on money mat- 
ters, between alderman John Wilkes and 
the rev. John Horne, which ended m a 
motion to dissolve the society. 

May 1. With reference to the committal 
of the messengers of the house of com- 
mons by the city magistrates, a committee 
of the house reported, first, that there is 
no instance of any court or magistrate hav- 
ing presumed to commit, during the sitting 
of parliament, an officer of the house for 
executing tlie orders of the house. Se- 
condly, that there is no instance of the 
house having suffered any person commit- 
ted by the order of the house, to be dis- 
charged during the same session by any 
authority whatsoever, without again com- 
mitting su& person. The city magistrates 
bad, on the 22nd and 30th nit., applied to 
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the superior courts to be discharged, but 
were remanded, 

3. Licence granted for opening a thea- 
tre at Liverpool. / 

8. Parliament prorogued. The libera- 
tion of the lord-mayor and alderman Cros- 
by from the Tower, was celebrated by a 
grand illumination in the city. 

June. Three fourths of the property in 
Sadler's Wells sold for 7000/. 

8. Died, George Montagu Dunk, earl 
of Halifax, secretory of state. He was 
succeeded by the earl of Suffolk, whose 
place of privy-seal was filled by the duke 
of Graftoh, the late prime minister. 

July 1. Alderman Wilkes elected one 
of the sheriffs of Loudon by a large majo- 
rity. At night his opponent, Mr. Home 
(afterwards Took©)* was burnt in effigy be- 
fore the Mansion-house. 

13. Lieut. Cook returns from his first 
voyage of discovery, after an absence of 
two years and eleven months. 

Sept. 3. An unsuccessful attempt mad# 
by a party of the Confederates 1o carry*©# 
the king of Poland, who was viewed as an 
intruder impysed by foi^igu force. 

18. A young fellow was tried at the Old 
Bailey for felony, and acquitted at twelve 
o'clock; at^wo he was detected picking a 
gentleman pocket, carried before sir John 
Fielding, and before three found himself 
. _ m safely lodged in Newgate. 

'iwenty-tive causes pending in Doctors’ 
Commons for adultery and crim.-con. ; a 
greater number than had been in the Eccle- 
siastical Court fifty years before. 

Oct. 4, The duke of Cumberland mar- 
ried to Mi s. Horton, a widow lady and sis- 
ter to colonel Luttrul, at her house in 
Hertford- street, Mayfair. For this mar- 
riage the duke was forbid the court. 

The property of* ui tors in the court of 
Chaucerv declared to amount to 5,300,000/. 

2 1 . Died in his 5 1st \ ear, iu the neigh- 
bourhood of Leghorn, Touias Smot.lett, 
a writer of great industry and varied 
powers, as novelist, historian, and poet. 
Smollett’s Complete History of England, 
published in 1758, in four volumes, -Uo. 
affords an extraordinary instance of lite- 
rary facility, being completed in fourteen 
months. It was afterwards printed in 
weekly numbers, and continued by Guthrie 
to I7b<>, under the au.spi.ces of the author. 
( Gorton's Biographical Dictionary . ) Smol- 
lett was a man of independent mind and 
generous dispositions, but of acrimonious 
temperament. He is said to have had no 
patron but the booksellers, which means, 
he depended for subsistence on the sale of 
his writings, a circumstance that may ac- 
count for the number as well as want of 
polish of some of his productions. 

4U Mr. Edmund Burke appointed 
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fop to province of.New York, a 
jrtacfc wotjth }W0/. a year. 

in the garden of the duke of 
N eiltromberl&nd, in fuH flower,* being the 
tot which had flowered in England. 

1. John Eyre, esq., a man worth 
30,£K)Gf. sentenced, on his own confession, 
at the 'Old Bailey, to transportation, for I 
stealing a few quires of paper. | 

Mt. Alderman Townshend suffered his 
goods to be distrained for taxes, alleging 
that he would pay no aisessmeutsgjecause 
Middlesex was .not properly represented. 

19. The great c-aise between sir dames 
Lowther and the duke of Portland, res- 
pecting the royal grant of Inglewood fo- 
rest to sir James, when sir James was 
non-suited on fhe ground that the con- 
sideration was inadequate, according to 
the provisions of the statute of queen Anne. 

22. Mr. Stephen, who had published a 
book on the impolicy of imprisonment for 
debt, was expelled by the benchers from 
the Temple. i 

In this month the incessaui rains occa- 
sioned unusual fluids in various parts of 
England, especially in the northern coun- 
ties, where great damage was sustained. 
One of the most remaikable was the burst- 
ing of Solway Mos* in C uuf eriand, ten 
miles north of Carlisle ; the Contents of 
which rushed like a torrent over the .adja- 
cent low tracts, sweeping away houses, 
trees, and cattle, and converting many acres 
of arable land into a black bog la Ger- 
many too, there were extraordinary inun- 
dations, which, added to an inclement 
season, and consequent scarcity t>l the ne- 
cessaries of life, caused great distress to 
the inhabitants. 

Fkanoe. — This year the disputes be- 
tween the king and the parliaments were 
brought to a crisis. The parliament of 
Pans refusing to comply with the arbitrary 
mandates of the court, the members were 
all banished to villages near to or distant 
from Paris. The parliaments of Besau^on. 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Brittany, were 
totally suppressed, most of the members 
sent into buimdimcnt, and new courts erect- 
ed, in the it stead. 

Russia.— The plague committed great 
ravages at Muscow. It appears to have 
existed there lor some months, concealed 
under the disguise of a malignant fever; 
but In the autumn it showed itself under 
its true colours, and made a most dreadful 
BaVOC.* Fanaticism augmented the mis- 
chief by inspiring a faith in the power of 
the cmgy of a certain saint to dispel the 
disease ; and the vast crowds brought to- 
gether ibmagb that ptvsuasto served to 
propagate the infection beyond the possi- 
bility of restraint The archbishop Am- 
brosias having ordered to removal of the 


picture, an infuriated mob fm*ft**4 Kith to 
a monastery, in which he had taken re- 
fuge, dragged him from to altar, and 
murdered him in a most barbarous 
n er.’ To quell the savage tumult, a body 
of troops fired into the midst of the crown 
and kil led a great number. — Jikirf* Armais 
of George HI* p. 199. ' , 

Annual Obituary. — Thomas Gray, 55, 
author of the s * Elegy written in a Country 
Churchyard.** Gray might have accomp- 
lished much more than the poem by which 
he is commonly known. He was a scholar 
of varied attainments and fruitful in lite* 
rary projects, but wanted energy and per- 
severance. 

Claude Adrian Helretius, 5fi, known by . 
his metaphysical treatise, “ De E Esprit, 
m which lie endeavoured to show that the 
diversities in character in men well-organ- 
ized, are the result of external circum- 
stances. 

Philip Miller, F.R.S.. 80, an eminent 
horticulturist, and author of the “Garden- 
er s Dictionary J’ 

1772. Jan. 1G. A revolution in Den- 
mark, which terminated in the imprison- 
ment and finally the banishment of the 
queen, sister oi George III. Counts 
Brandt and Struensee, physicians to the 
kmg, and who were suspected of a criminal 
connexion with the queen, were exe- 
cuted. 

21, Parliament opened by the king. 

‘22 Silver cups voted by the comtinui- 
council of London, to the late loid-mayor 
and aldermen Wilkes and Oliver, for their 
conduct in the atfiur of the newspaper 
printers. 

The Pantheon, a place of amusement in 
Oxford-street, opened to a splendid audi- 
ence of nearly 2000 persons. 

Feb. f>. A petition presented to the 
hou>e of Commons from 250 clergymen of 
the church of England and members of 
the profession of civil law and medic me, 
against subscribing to the 39 articles. Re- 
jected, alter a warm debate, by 217 to 7 1. 

8. Died, aged 53, the princess-dowager 
of Wales, mot her of the king. She had 
five sons and four daughters by her Into 
husband, F rederick prince of Wales, The 
influence of the princess, in concert with 
her favourite, lord Bute, is supposed to have 
determined the commencing policy of the 
present reign, the object of which was to 
render the crown more independent of the 
nobility. With this view, according to the 
testimony of sir Nathaniel Wraxali, the 
constant exhortation of the princess toller 
son was, “George, be King.” 

11. A motion made in thejpmmoaft to 
bring in a bill to quiet the do&nt claims 
of the church, the revival of which, iti 
several instances, had proved a heavy 
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grievance, Stfcnuouaiy opposed by minis- 
ter* nad rejected by 141 to H7. 

18* A veto of thanks to I)r. Nowell for 
bis sermon on the 30th of January, it con- 
taining despotic sentiments, expunged from 
the journals* 

20. Rotal Marjuags Act. — A mes- 
* sage from the king to both houses of par- 
liament, claiming the right of approving 
All marriages of the royal family,, and 
which, it. alleged, always vented in the crown. 
In consequence, "a hill was introduced into 
the lords, for rendering all the descendants 
of the late kingincapabio of contracting mar- 
riage without the previous consent of lus ma- 
jesty or his successor* ; but such descendants 
being above 25 years of age, on giving the 
privy council 12 months’ previous .notice, 
may, alter the expiration of that term, j 
marry without the royal assent, unless both ' 
houses of parliament should, within that 
time, declare their disapprobation of it : 
this bill, which was opposed with great 
vigour in both houses, was ultimately 
passed. It originated in the recent mar- , 
rtagi*H of the. king’s brothers, the duke of i 
Cumberland with Mrs. llorion, and the j 
duke of Gloucester with lady \\ uldegra'r, j 
neittmr of which had been recognised at 
couit 

Several waggons coming with provisions 
to the metropolis stopped by the popmace 
and the provisions sold at reduce*! prices. 
This was a common occurrence daring the - 
present period of distress among the poor, j 
Tiie loul mayor was lubuited by the mob j 
for not lowering the price of bread m ; 
London* | 

Mar. 2. Mr. Montagu moved for the j 
repeal of the act for the observance of Jan- j 
nary ,10th ; it met with a cool reception, 
some, treating it as a matter of little nn- j 
porn. i ice, others urging that any alteration j 
of tl .■» Hook of Common Prater would be j 
a breach of the act of union. j 

29.' It appears that 16,69*1 children! 

have been received into the Foundlmg-hos- . 
pital from 1741 to 1771. j 

Apr. 13* Warren Hastings succeeded j 
Mr. Cartier on* go\ ernor of Bengal. 1 

May 8. A bill introduced into the com- j 
mow* for £h© relief of pTOtei»t*nt dissenters. * 
Under the toleration act dissenters were 
secured in the liberty of public worship, 
but their minister* and schoolmasters were 
required to subscribe the doctrinal articles 
of the church of England* subject to heavy 
penalties for omission. The bill for their 
relief passed the commons, but was rejected 
by the lords. 

A reward of 5000/. voted to Mr. Irvine 
for Ins disonyery fur making salt water fresh. 

15. T® theatre at Amsterdam took 
fire, by wmch 31 persons were burnt to 
death* 


aj sum* V— ,#r 

Last season 3,789*192 mackerel veP0 
brought' to Billingsgate market* * 

June 9. Parliament prorogued. " 

36* The large^panking-houwj of Neal 
and Fordyce stopped payment j other fail* 
ures of less importance were the cope- 
quence of this ; the news was conveyed to 
Edinburgh, 425 miles distant, within 43 
hours. On the 22nd instant a meeting of 
the principal merchants was held in Lon- 
don, with the view of supporting private 
credit &*d arresting the panic. The fol- 
lowing year the evd extended to the conti- 
ncntggfrand the number of failures was 
unprecedented. 

22. Lord Mansfield gave judgment, 
that the master of Somerset, a negro-slave, 
had no power to send him back to the 
plantation*. Mr. Granville Sharpe had 
the merit of establishing this important 
legal decision* 

23. The subscription of bachelors of 
arts at Cambridge, to the 39 articles, wits 
removed, instead of which was sutatituied 
the following declaration : — “ t, A. R de- 
clare that I am buna fide a member of the 
church of England, as bf k»w established/* 

July L Determined in the King’s-bench 
that stock standing m the books of the 
Bank in thqgoiui names of husband and 
iVife, the htftyband alone may transfer, 

H. A remarkable instance occurred of 
(li-qmiportionate criminal punishment. Two 
person’s were whipped round i 'ovent-gar- 
den market pursuant to sentence ; the one 
for stealing a bunch of radishes, which 
nature might have impelled him to do; 
the other tor debauching his own niece, a 
crime that nature revolts at. — Atm. Reijt&t. 

Aug. 1, Risvouttion in SwmiHN.— Swe- 
den was this month the scene of an extra- 
ordinary revolution* effected by means of 
the army, and with great address and dis- 
simulation on the part of the king. By 
the new form of government, dictated by 
GustdVus, the whole executive power, the 
nomination of the senate, the appointment 
and removal of judges, the imposition of 
taxes, and the disposal of the public mo- 
ney, is vested in the crown* These changes 
were announced by the king at an assem- 
bly of the states in a long speech, at the 
end of which he took a psalter out of his 
poc ket and began to hi rig a Tc Deum t in 
which the whole audience joined. * On their 
dismissal he told them he hoped to meet 
them again at the end of six years 1 

8, Four persons were tried at York, and 
acquitted for want of evidence* for smo- 
ldering between blankets a boy labouring 
under hydrophobia. 

10. The rfairs of the East India Com- 
pany havina^becomc deranged, a statement 
wax laid before government, representing 
the necessity of a loan of 3 ,000,0091, at leaat* 
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v *pr. 7* 4* vOmrSam rain at In- 
▼enury, 111 Atetteii ; the Jlvers rose and 
3"*y tb*t had braved floods 
\ of 100 ym AU the duke 
(Ps cascades aft bridges were des- 
F' at W« Mat there. 

Tile Communication of the Birming- 
* Staffordshire, and Worcestershire 
b opened. 

The sentence of captain Jones, for so- 
domy, commuted mto transportation lor 

Bfb* « * § 

14. A bow and quiver founa in the 
New Forest, supposed to have UmUhere 
since the reign ot William RufiL. ™ 

ISr Ten inches of ram tell m twelve 
hours at Marseilles. 

Nov, 3. By 4he accidental explosion oi 
a targe quantity of gunpowder at Chester, 
a place called Eaton’s dancing-room was 
blown up. Forty persons were killed, up- 
wards ot sixty wounded, besides much da 
mage to the adjacent premises. 

IK Mr. Serjeant Glynn was elected re- 
corder of London, vacant b> the appouit- 
ment of sti James Eyre to be a baron of 
the exchequer. ( * 

AdviCe of a Jrcadfu] hurricane in ilie 
West Indies 

Dec 9* Sir Thomas Park*^. late chiei- 
baron of the exchequer, receiver a pension 
of 2400/ for his public servict*. 

‘23. The prools and ciaunst under the 
bankruptcy of Foidjce and Co., amounted 
to 181,3.10/. 

From au account laid before the house 
of commons, it appeared that the number 
of horses exported Irum Englan trom 3th 
of Junuary, 1730, to 5th Januiuy, 1772. 
was 29.131 

Mimsifkiu Chancim — The eail ot 
Hilistorough resigned the secretary ship hu 
the colonies., in which ha wastmeuedtd by 
the earl oi Dartmouth, a nobleman sup- 
posed more favourabK aftectfd to the 
Ameiicau toloms's. Earl Honourt was 
appointed to the viceroyalty of Ik land, in 
tbs room ot lord Townshend, who was 
placed at the head of the ordnance, bir 
Jeffrey Amherst was substituted, as neu- 
tenant-general oi the ordnance, lor general 
Conway, who was promoted to the gov* n- 
mtJrtt of Jersey Charles James Fox was 
promoted to a seat at the treasury-board. 
These alteiatiortsdiduot impair the strength 
Of the ministry, and were all completed by 
the end oi the year. 

Peace aWH Wau. — It is remarkable that 
during the two years of the late w*r * 1 759- 
50), the number of criminals condemned 
at the 014 Bailov amounted to 29 only , 
and the day* of too judges* attendance to 
46; hut that during the two years ot 
peace (J770-1)* the number of criminals 
ondemaed have amounted to >61, and the 


days of the judge** attendance to 9W 
Annual Register, xv„ 144 

East Iwma Cokfawi . — Enormous abuse* 
were this year discovered in the offiucs of 
the East India Company. From the m- 
qiunos of a parliamentary committee, it 
appeared that they had suffered by the ra- 
pacity of their servants to the amount of 
three millions. The company determined 
to send out & commission or supervision, 
but the house of commons interfered to re- 
strain them, having themselves entered 
upon an inquiry mto their administration. 

Dkhfhbekmfni of Put and. — T lie first 
treaty lor the partition of Poland,, by her 
three despotic neighbours, was this year 
concluded. By this unprincipled compact, 
one-third of tho Polish territory was ceded 
to Austria, Russia, and Prussia. Thepai- 
ti Honing powers also dictated an anstu- 
cntic constitution to the Poles, which, 
under the influence ot artillery uud bayou* ts, 
t hty compelled a majority of the diet to 
accept. 

Annual Ounum, — James Brindley, 
the engineer ami projector of the duke ot 
Bridgewater* canal. 

Rubeit Henley, t*ail of Northington, late 
| loid-ihaucilloi.’ 

\ an Sw ict l u , aged 7 2, a famous German 
ph\src*i.ui. 

Kh/.ibeth Page, aged 108, who had long 
caimd on the tiade ot a medical adviser as 
a m iu. 

Dr. VVidiam BorJase, aged 7b, an anti- 
quarian. 

1773 Jan. The importation of coals 
into London List year amouoted to 720,000 
chaldrons. 

1 The loc ks, ten iu number, cm the duke 
ol Budge water’s ruial at Runcorn, opened, 
funning a rise of 90 feet from the rmr 
Mcioey. 

!j. Kiois a 4 Dundee, some corn earned 
ofl by the mole 

l r ». At Dufl-h awe, the residence of the 
countess-dowager of File, was exhibit* d the 
first masquerade ever seen in Scotland. 

1 9. Parliament met after the recess. 

2b. A motion to shorten the duration 
of parliaments negatived by 15 i to 45. 

30. The lord mayor declined going to 
St. Paul’s as usual, he mg k mg C bailee's 
martyrdom. 

Ftb. 1. Dud in Mary lebone-fitdd* be- 
tween lord Townahend and lord lie! lament, 
in winch the latter was wounded. 

4. The university of Oxford refused to 
follow the example oi Cambridge, by a mo- 
dification ol the Thirty-nine Articles. 

Motdtammo, a volcanic mountain, near 
Holywell m Flintshire, threw out combus- 
tible matter. * 

17. In Latham coal-worksm uurge toad 
I was found alive in a solid coal 160 feet 
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underground. 9 a *** **“8 e*po«ed to 
the air, it soon «Bed. 

83* , A motion in the commons to dis- 
pense with subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, was negatived, after a long and 
warm debate, by 159 to 64. 

Afar. 11* Tn« livery of Loudon, assem- 
bled in Common-hall, passed a resolution 
in favour of annual parliaments. 

Jpr* “6. Polish diet opened. 

7. The canal from Skipton to Bingley, 
in Yorkshire, opened. 

89. Mr. Wilkes, in aletterto the speaker 
of<the house of commons, renews his claim 
to a seat in that ' house. Several motions 
made, in consequence, by sergeant Glynn 
and sir George Saviile, but negatived by 
large ministerial majorities. 

By the opening of a grave in the body 
of a church at Soulieu, in France, 18« per- 
sons were present, all of whom, except six, 
were taken ill of a putrid fever. 

84. Dhath ov Ckkstewviku>. — In his 
79th year, died Philip Dormer, earl of 
Chesteriielcl, a nobleman who played a dis- 
tinguished part in the last reign, as cour- 
tier, diplomatist, and statesman. He was 
also v*idebrated for His polished manner* 1 , 
wit, and love of literature. His " Letters 
to hi Son” are generally known, and, 
though reprehensible for selfishness and 
moral laxity, as a popular code of ethics, 
contain useful precepts for the impiovr- 
ment of the mind, temper, and be- 
haviour. 

7. The commons resolved that Hubert 
lord Olive had, by an abuse of the power with 
which he was intrusted in India, wrong- 
fully possessed himself ot '234,000/. ; but 
had rendered great service to this country. l 
A plague m Mexico that carried ofl j 
30,000 persons. 

Ju te. Mr. Bruce returned into Egypt, from 
his j mmey to discover the source of the 
Nile. 

2 Captain Phipps sailed from the Nore 
to discover the North-west passage. 

22. The king visits Portsmouth. 

It appears from reports made to parlia- 
ment, that the linen manufactures of Scot- 
land and Ireland have deceased one-half, 
owing to the migration ot the poof from 
these kingdoms. 

J«i,j l. Parliament prorogued by the 

g? Lord Sandwich obtained 2000/. da- 
mages for a libel printed in the London 
Evening Pmt, charging him with the sale 
of places under government. 

21, The pope isiued a bull for tbe total 
suppression of the order of the Jesuits. 

JU* 82^ Died* in the 64th year of his 
jure, GecXlord Lyttelton, author of tbe 
^Dialoguesof tbe Hoad,” and an elegant 
poet and scholar* His lordship was chan- 


,l r l 

i 


Adfc WWfe , 

cellar* ot the «obe<tuet m 1755 1 
fluent and Iflttrftal speaker, butx 
energy for a pfttical leader 

Sent. 4. A serjeant of tbe g^p%*w^ 
tencefl to be shotVur enhstmg men-tor 0*. 
reign service. His sentence waa commuted 
for 900 lashes. ■ ■ ^ 

20. Captain Phipps returned fx$ m in* 
vovaee to the Polar sea*. Hu. progress 
ww wrested by the ice, and he wn . unable 
to get neater the north-pda than 81 39 . 

Oat.£. At the eloae of tbe poll for ford- 
mayor, aldermen Wilkes and Bull were re- 
turned to the court of aldermen, by whom 
B ulfwaam h osen. 

16. Irish working-school incorporated. 
AW. Powell, a celebrated pedestrian* 
walked from London to York, and returned 
in six days, a distance of 402 miles. 

16. Died, aged 58, Dr. John Hawk**- 
worth, an ingenious miscellaneous wnter, 
ami author of - The Adventurer. He suc- 
ceeded Dr. Johnson in compiling the par- 
liamentary speeches for the “ Gvuttem*n* 
Magazine.” He was also the dftrtoi ut the 
discovery voyages of Wallis, Byron, Car- 
teret, and 'Cook; and allowed by go- 
vernraent to appropriate fo hw own use the 
whole proceeds of the sale, amounting to 

6000/. „ . _ 

30. The Hoyal Society presented Dr* 
Priestley with the Copley medal fov hts ex- 
cellent paper on different kinds ot air. 

J)et. 1. It was decided in the Common- 
pleas that a landlord cannot stop goods for 
rent mit due. , 

! 8. Outrage at BosTON.^r-Several armed 
i>er«on» in the disguise of Mohawk Indians 
boarded three ships, laden with, tea, in the 
port of Boston, and threw the entire of the 
cargoes overboard w ithnut doing farther in- 
jury. These ship* belonged to the Laid 
India Company. • Similar outrages on 
smaller cargoes of tea were committed in 
tbe same place, and in South’ Carolina j 
and a cargo lauded at New York, 
the protection of a man-of-war. was obliged 
to be locked up. The hostility to the im- 
portation of tea resulted from the retention 
of a trifling duty on that article, to assert 
the right of the British parliament to tax 
tin* colonies. v 

The manufacture of plate-glass first be- 
gan in Lancashire. , 

Some specimens of native lead found at 
Perce field in Monmouthshire, tbe first ever 
fouiul in England. , 

Commensal credit continued depressed 
by the late bankruptcies, and by the de- 
preciation of the value of the g» IJ “"b 
from wear and fraudulent practices. 

During this year, the .emperor Joseph 
eviueed extraordinary activity m P 
verument of his dominions. He clw^W 
from the pope the right ot nununaim# W 
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th® bishopricsia his hereditary states, and 
actually filled some vacant sees in Hun- 
' Bohemia. In the summer he 

traydQplOOOO miles on. horseback, intro* 
salutary reforms. 

*■ . Skier India Comp ahx.— The magnitude 
4 ptm* Indian empire, and the incompetence 
of tbft company fur its government, had for 
time fixed the attention of the legis- 
lature. Tu the month of June two ads of 
fMttJIat^ent were passed, entirely altering 
TO constitution of the company. a*d vest- 
ing in the crown that superintendence 
Which jt has ever since exercised. By these 
Oils the dividend restricted to (fpctcent., 
and ifldau of t .400.090/. advanced to the 
company at 4 per cent. Heretofore every 
proprietor of stosk had the right of voting 
in general courts; all below 5o()/. are dis- 
qualified ; an additional vote given to pro- 
prietors From 1000/. to 3000/. ; two addi- 
tional, from 300(1/. to 0000/. ; and three, 
from 6000/. to 10,000/. Instead of re-elect- 
ing the whole number of directors every 
year, six only went, out, by rotation, in lieu 
of whom, others were chosen. A governor- 
general was appointed to reside m Bengal, 
and the other presidencies wen* made sub- 
ordinate to Bengal. The governor* general 
to be nominated by the directors, but sub- 
ject to the approval of the crown? All ter- 
ritorial correspondence to be laid before 
ministers.. A supreme court of judicature 
established at Calcutta, with judged ap- 
pointed b$* the crown. 

The number of proprietors of East India 
Stock, on the 4th of March last, was as 
follows : — 

English proprietors, possessing stock of 
1000/. and upwards, 4 »7 ; foreign ditto, 
3*25 ; total proprietors of 1000/. stock* 8 12 : 
total value of stock, 1.1109,330/. 

English proprietors, • possessing . r >00/. 
stock and upwards, but not amounting to 
1000/., 1246 : foreign ditto, 95; total pro- 
prietors of 500/, stock, 1341 : total value of 
stock, 534,7204 

So that by raising the elective qualifica- 
tion, nearly two-thirds of the pioprtetors 
wetf© excluded from voting* 

1774. Jan, 13. Parliament opened by the 
kine, 

2 1. Died, the Turkish 'emperor Must** 
pha III., and was succeeded by his brother 
Abdul Ham^t. 

29, In the privy -council was discussed 
the merits of a petition presented by |)r. 
Franklin, agent for Massachusetts, setting 
forth ilia! the people of that province had 
no confidence ta their governor, and pray- 
ing hie temotol* The result was the dis- 
missal of the petition, and the removal of 
D*. Fbutklm from the office of deputy post- 
master-general &ar the colonies. The go- 
vernot and deputy-governor (Oliver and 


Hutchmion) bad recommended, fat coofl- 
dential letters, the adoption of coercive 
measures towards the colonists. Copies of 
these letters were privately obtained by 
Franklin, through the agency of a Dr. Wil- 
liamson, who stole them mom a government 
office, and transmitted them to America, 
where they excited great indignation. 

11. A letter to the speaker of the com- 
mons in the u Public Advertiser** Voted a 
libel. The printer ordered to attend, when 
lie gave up the rev Mr. Horne as the 
author. Mr. Horne was ordered to attehd, 
which he did ; but there not being any evi- 
dence against him except the’pniitcr, who 
was in custody, be was discharged/ 

Feb. 8. Died at Paris, M. dc ContW 
fume, celebrated for his voyage to discover 
the figure of the earth. 

13. A motion in the King Wench, on 
the part of Mackbn the actor* against cer- 
tain persons who had hissed him from the 
stage, and compelled the managers to div 
ch urge him from the theatre. The court 
decided that, as the theatre was opened for 
the amusement of those who paid for ad- 
j mission, they had a right to express their 
I opinion of the performers ; but they had 
! no right previously to combine for that pur- 
pose. Motion refused. 

2*2. !.aw oi CopYiuoiiT. — The house of 
lords decided the imjKutaut question that 
the author of a book or literary composi- 
tion 1ms no exclusive right to the publica- 
tion of the sume by the common law ; such 
exclusive right being abrogated b) the sta- 
tute the Mh of queen Anne. Under the com- 
mon law* an author claimed a perpetual 
copyright* which is limited by the statute 
to 14, or if ho survived that term* to 28 
years. The case excited great interest, and 
lord Camden spoke two hours in favour of 
the statutory limitation. 

28, The hon. Charles James Fox dis- 
missed irom his seat at the treasury- 1 ward. 

Mar, 4. Mr. Howard, the sheriff of Bed- 
ford, received the thanks of the common* 
for bis humane inqunv into the state of 
prisons. I)r. Fothergit. and surgeon Potts 
were examined* and gave it at their opinion 
that the gaol-distemper originated in a 
number of persons being confined in a close 
place and not kept clean. Ventilation, 
cleanliness, and hot and cold baths in pri- 
sontf were recommended. 

9. The heavy rains which fell on this 
and the three preceding days, raised Ihe 
waters to a great height in the neighWur- 
bood of London, by which considerable 
damage was done to the garden ground, 
and young plantations ; two west country 
barges were carried oUtof thejthames and* 
left in Battersea fields* JS| 

31* Penny-post first* established in 
Dublin. 
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. AtMiaicAN Coaactow Bills.— I n this and 
the following month were introduced into 
the Commons three important measures 
relative to America, On the 14th inst the 
Boston Port Bill whs brought forward, by 
which the Custom-house was removed and 
the port closed. By the second bill the 
charter of Massachusetts Bay is annulled 
and the government of that province vested 
in the nominees of the crown. The third 
empowers the governor of the province to 
send all persons charged with capital of- 
fences there to he tried m this country. These 
bills were carried almost Without opposi- 
tion in both houses. As a means of enforc- 
ing them, four regiment were .sent to Bos- 
ton under general Gage, as governor* of the 
province and commander-in-chief. 

April 4, Death of Gouismith. — A t 
his chambers in the Temple, in his 43rd 
year, the popular author of the Vicar 
of Wakefield and the Deserted Village. 
As a writer Dr. Goldsmith possesses those 
qualities which interest most, and off end 
norv ; and though not eminent for force or 
originality, there is, in his various produc- 
tions. an ingenious facility which if h is 
been pertinently observed (Edinburgh Jit- 
jf not genius, is its near kindred. 
The doctor never having realised a perfect 
independence, his character had hardly 
scope for full development ; but the vani- 
ty, egotism, and simplicity ascribed to him 
render lus biography more interesting than 
is usual with men of letters. He seems to 
have had the foibles ascribed to Irishmen 
--a relish for present enjoyment, with little 
regard to the future ; and an impulsive be- 
nevolence, with little discrimination. His 
premature death was occasioned by dysuiy 
(I’rior* Life of Goldsmith, ii. 513), the result 
of close application to those laborious com- 
pilation*, amusing and instructive to the 
public, hut often fatal to the literary artist. 

17. Unitarian chapel in Ksscx-street 
opened with a reformed Book of Common 
Prayer. 

10, Mr. Rose Fuller, in the commons, 
moved that the house resolve itself into a 
committee on the American tea duty. Ne- 
gatived by a majority of 182 to 49, It was 
on this occasion Mr. Burke delivered his 
celebrated speech on American taxation. 
During the discussion on the Coercion 
Bills the standing order of the house 
against the admission of strangers was 
enforced. But the public for some time 
had taken Utile interest in political Ques- 
tions. 

May 2. The Society of Antiquaries hir- 
ing desirous to ascertain the state of the 
body of ^^furd I., after the efforts made 
to preserwsite in wax, obtained leave to open 
thq stone sarcophagus in Westminster Ab- 
bey in which it is deposited. They found 
tht body in a state of perfect preservation, 


and most richly dressed. The iengthof 
the corps was six feet two inches. 

10. Death of jLoms XV.— Died of the 
small-pox, the kink of France, in the 64th ; 
year of his age and the 59th of his reign. 
His abandoned private life and despotic 
public one had long stripped him of hit* 
early appellation of the ' 4 * IVell-bdoved” 
During his reign arts, science, and philo- 
sophy made great progress, and tl^^ua- 
torial and polar voyages, to measure a de- 
gree oPthe meridian, were creditable to 
the French government. The deceased 
sovereign was Ws« illiterate than his pre- 
decessor, and might have been respectable 
for intelligence, bad not his understanding 
and moral sensibilities been early blunted 
by habits of indolence ana sensuality. He 
was succeeded by Louis XVI. 

17. General Gage dissolved tlie assem- 
bly of Massachusetts Bay. 

June 2. Coe* maHT The London 

Booksellers’ bill for the protection of copy- 
right having passed the com nidus, it came 
on to Ih* discussed in the lords. Lord Den- 
bigh spoke strongly against the hill, and 
said it was only meant t<f encourage mono- 
poly. Lord Lyttelton replied to his objec- 
tions, and said that the bill was not to lepeal 
the recent j&cision of the lords (ante p. 490) 
but to relieve men who had laid out about 
600.OOU/. in copyright since 17b 9. The lord 
chancellor opposed the bill. So did lord 
Camden, who said if the bill had stated 
what particular set of men had been injured, 
and what loss they had sustained, they 
ought have had some favour shown them. 
Bill thrown out. 

1 J . At a general meeting of the parish- 
ioners of Kccles, near Manchester, it was 
unanimously agreed to strike off from the 
poor's rate all paupers who shall, after the 
20th instant, keep dogs. 

22. Parliament prorogued, after the 
royal assent had been given to a bill for 
the better government of Queue c*. 

July 8. A tembk affray between the 
English and Irish haymakers at Mill Hill, 
Hendon. Some lives were lost, and a great 
many wounded. The quarrel arose from a 
resolution of the English to prevent the em- 
ployment of Urn Iri*h in haymaking. 

9. At Guildhall the hon. Charles James 
Fox obtained a verdict against Mr. Wil- 
liams, for a letter inserted in the Ahrmn-y 
/W reflecting on his character. 

14. Captain Furueaux, who sailed in 
the Adventure in company with captain 
( -ook, arrived at S pithead, having ciu-um- 
nuvi^ted the globe, ami reached €7 deg 
10 min. of southern latitude. 

18, Corsica ceded to the king of Sardi- 
nia by the French. 

SI . Peace signed between the Russian* 
and Turks. By this treaty the indepen- 
dence of the Crimea was acknowledged* 
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And Rusaia obtained Kimbura and the ea- all the officers of bis time*” 
tiro district between the Bog awl the Dnie- were those afterward* successfully exempii- 
per,withthe free passage of the I)arda- Bed by the republican generals of France 
nellea, ' —energy, celerity of movement, and the 

&0, A great number of heavy cannon precipitation of masses on weak points, 
shipped; at Woolwich for the American He represented Shrewsbury at Iris death, 
colonies. hut seldom spoke, though when roused, he 

Aug. 16. Hew charter of incorporation rose into eloquence. He was kind and 
granted in the borough of Helston m Corn- liberal in private life, and .perhaps it was 
wall. questionable equity to test his Indian de- 

-Sq/tfl. The English evacuated, pursu- Unqueucy by European Jurisprudence, 
ant to a secret convention with Sjtlin, the 25. By a decision of the court of King’s 
Falkland Islands, leaving au inscription to bench the crown is defeated in its claim 
attest their claim to them. m . of ihe per cent, duty from the ceded 


6* The deputies of the twelve old Ame- 
rican colonies, 51m number, assembled at 
Philadelphia. Resolutions passed approv- 
ing the resistance of the Bostonians, and 
promising them support should any attempt 
be made to carry into force the coercive 
laws. A general declaration of the light 
of the colonies to tax themselves, followed ; 
then a petition to the throne : — addresses to 
the people of Britain, to the colonies, and 
to the province of Quebec terminated the 
labours of Oongrcgs, October 26th, when 
they adjourned to the ensuing May. 

21. Pupe Gangamdli died, in his 70th j 
year, not without suspicion of being poi- 
soned by the Jesuits. r ( 

30. Parliament unexpectedly dissolved. 
It had Sat rather short of its legal term, 
namely, six years, lour months, aryl ill 
days, which was precisely the duration of 
George 1 1. V first parliament, dissolved in 
April, 1734. 

Oct. 8. John Vi ilkes, esq. chosen lord 
mayor by 1957 votes. 

16. Died. the premature victim of ir- 
regular habits, Robert Fergusson, the 
Scotch poet. 

19. Tin* Leeds canal from Liverpool to 
Wigan opened. 

27. A notorious felon, called Sixteen 
String Jack, convicted of highway robbery 
at the Old Baih'y. 

IVov. 22. Death ok Clivk, — Died, by 
his own hands, at his huiue m Berkeley - 
square, in the 50th year of his age, RtihJit 
Iptd Clive, baron of Plassey iu the Iri.sb 
peerage. .Mental despondency, resulting 
from acute bodily sufficing, aggravated by 
a feeling of mortified pride, and probably, 
«0me degree of self-rep* ouch, are the causes 
assigned for this painful catastrophe. ( Sir 
John Malcolm 9 s Life of Lord C/wr, iii. 372.) 
The resolution in the house of commons in 
the preceding year (ante p.4*9) h.id fixed 
an ignosxrimons iuuendo on the conduct of 
Clive, in the Ftest Indies, which his dark 
and haughty soul could ill brook. In 
achieving ma splendid military triumphs 
he seems to have 1mm guided by the max- 
im, that the end sanctified the means. 
Lord Chatham termed him * a heaven- Wn 
general, who, without experience, surpassed 


island of Granada. . 

29. New Pahuamknt opened* Th® 
apathy with regard to public transactions, 
which had began four years since, conti- 
nued, and in few places were the. elections 
warmly contested. Alderman Wilkes was 
returned for Middlesex, axul ministers wise- 
ly not opposing his taking his seat, the 
political influence of this formidable agi- 
tator subsided into its natural dimensions. 
The resistance of the American colonies 
having now assumed almost the form of a 
general insurrection, it was pointedly ad- 
verted to- in the king’s speech. In both 
houses the ministerial address was keenly 
debated, but carried by large majorities. 
In the lords by 46 to 9, in »he commons 
by 264 to 73. Sir Fletcher Norton was 
chosen speaker. 

30. Resolutions of the first American 
congress arrived. 

Dec. 8. A true bill found against the 
duchess of Kingston for bigamy*, in having 
married the late duke, being then the wile of 
the honourable Augustus Honey. 

30, Died. Paul \\ hitehead, a poet of 
1 considerable temporary celebrity. 

It appears by the Stamp-office books 
that the number of newspapers published 
this j ear was 12.300,000. 

A remarkable foreign incident was the 
rebellion of Fugatchetf, m Russia. This 
man, a Cossack by birth, assumed the 
name of the emperor Peter III., pretending 
that he had providentially escaped from 
those who designed to murder him. His 
marvellous tale and sanctified look gained 
him many followers, but he was finally 
routed and pul to death, by severing hi® 
head, hands, and feet from his body. 

PUBLIC STATUTES, t. TO XV. OJBOHGR IU, 

1 Geo., c, 23. Commissions of judge* to 

continue in force notwithstanding a demise 
nf the crown 5 but king may remove any 
judge ou address of both houses of parlia- 
i meat. t 

2 Geo., c. 22. Requiring a faster of 
parish-poor infants Linder lour years old to 
be kept in every parish within the London 

1 bills of mortality. Extended by 7 Geo. III. 
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$ Geo., c* 48*, Import of foreign silk! 
stookings and glove* prohibited. ! 

$ Geo., e.12. Declaring the dependency ! 
of the American colonies, and that the Bri- 
tish parliament has power to make laws of 
sufficient validity to bind the colonists. 

Cap. 25. Regulates apprentices, and 
persons working under contract, 

7 Geo. c. 38. Securing for fourteen 
years the copyright in prints and engTav- 
ings. 

Cap, 48. Regulating joint-stock com- 
panies. Shareholders not to vote in any 
general court unless in, possession of stock 
six months previously. Dividend not to 
be declared other than at the half-year 
or quarterly general court, at the distance 
of five months at least from the last pre- 
ceding declaration of a dividend. 

10 Geo, c. 16. Regulating trial of con- 
troverted parliamentary elections. (Gren- 
ville act, ante p. 482.) 

(Jap. 38, Fixes prices at which corn 
sha’l be imported and exported, 

Cap. 50. Preventing delays of justice 
by parliamentary privilege, 

12 Geo,, c* 11. Koval Marriage act 

(ante j. 487). ' 

Cap- 20. Persons landing mute on j 
arraignment for felony, or piracy, to be 
proceeded against as if they pleaded to the 
indictment. 

Cap. Cl. Regulates the removal of gun- 
powder. 

Cap, 71, Provides for more free internal 
tTade in corn, by repealing 5 Kdw. VI., 
c. 14, against forestalled, regrators, and 
engrossers. 

13 Geo., c. 43. Regulates the import 
and export of com. 

Cap. 52. Appointing wardens for assay- 
ing wrought plate in Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham. 

Cap. 58. Providing clergymen to officiate 
in gaols. 

Cap. 82. Declaring settlement of bastards 
borm in lying-in hospitals to be the same 
as mothers. 

14 Geo., c, 59. Prevention of gaol dis- 
temper i provides for the washing and ven- 
tilation of rooms, both for debtors and cri- 
minals ; orders rooms to be set apart for 
the reception of the sick of both sexes; 
bathing tubs to be provided ; apothecaries to 
be appointed, who are to report to <[uarter- 
sessions the state of health of prisoners. 

Cap. 78, Building-act for the metropolis ; 
regulating party-walls j prevention of fires. 

UK VENUE, DEBT, AND TAXES. 

Th® situation 0 f the country at the con- 
clusion of the war in 1762 was highly 


flourishing. It was encumbered, it u troS, 
f with a considerable debt, but not 
its resources to bear. During the twelve 
years* peace that followed this debt might 
have been greatly reduced, had not minis- 
terial changes and dissensions prevented 
the introduction of any great and uniform 
system of fiscal economy. Hence little 
more than ten millions of debt were paid 
off, from the peace to the breaking out of 
the colonial war in 1775, when the princi- 
pal of the debt amounted to 135,9439051/., 
and the^ntervst to 4,476.821/. 

At the king's accession, the public in- 
come wa % (ante p. 459) 8,523,5404 lit 
1775, the first year of the colonial .war, it 
bad increased to 10,138,0614 

The peace establishment, on an average 
of four years, ending in If 70, was as fol- 
lows: — 

£. 

Navy . , . 1,573,422 

Army . .. . 1,51 4 Ml 2 

Ordnance . . > 227 ,907 

Miscellanies , * * 108,231 

, £ 3 , 4 ^ 2.972 

Sine. Hist. Rev., Pt. iii., 94. — 

TUe king’s civil list, in 1760, Was fixed 
at 800.000/. pei annum, subject to the se- 
veral annujfies of 50,0004 a year to the 
I prmcess-dowagcr of Wales ; 15.0004 to 
! the duke of Cumberland: and 12,0004 to 
I the ptincess Amelia. This provision ap- 
pears to have been insufficient to meet the 
I royal expenditure, as large arrears speedily 
| accumulated. In 1769, 513,5114 was 
| granted to discharge arrears of the civil- ' 
list. In 1777, 620,0004 was again voted 
for a similar purpose, together with an ad- 
ditional 100,0004 per annum to the income 
! of the crown : 120,0004 was also given as 
the marriage portions of the princesses 
Augusta and Matilda. 

COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, CONSUMPTION, 

It will be seen from the subjoined state- 
ment of the amount of tonnage which yearly 
cleared outwards from British ports, and 
the value of the cargoes exported, that 
the commercial impulse of the preceding 
reign continued unabated up to the period 
of the American war. The statement is 
continued down from lhat inserted page 
457, which included the first two years of 
the reign of George III. 


FVarr. 

7b**. 

Faint of Cargoes. 

1763 

649,017 

f 13,578,943 

1764 

638,734 

I", 756, 331 

1765 

719,257 

15,731,374 

1766 

746,034 

15,188.668 

1767 

709,041 

15, (W0) 001 

1768 

741,520 

16,620,133 



m 
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m>n Ik 

8,%, 922 

820,303 

8tf3,5i3 


of Cargo*** 
£35,001,289 
15,996,569 
19,018,481 
17,720,169 
16,375,428 
17,288.487 


appears to have been in the years 
/ 1764r7 ^decline in ihe value of the car- 
; goes, though little in the quantities ex- 

r ted* It probably resulted from the fall 
prices, alter the commercial panic of 
1763. Kine years after this, another mer- 
cantile revulsion occurred, of greater in- 
tensity, and which was follower! by a fall 
both in the amount and value of exports. 
In 1772 the number of bankruptcies in 
England amounted to 523; in 1773 to 
562, nearly double the usual number of an- 
tecedent years. This increase of commer- 
cial failures was occasioned by the specu- 
lative activity of preceding years, and the 
Subsequent re-action ( Macphersaris Annals 
Commerce, iii., 533) ; as is evinced by the 
fact, that the export trade of Bi itaiii i cached 
a height in 177 i which it did not again 
attain till the year* 1783. 

The first period of the reign of George 
Ilf* is distinguished by those remarkable 
mechanical inventions that £tve such a 
powerful impulse to manufacturing indus- 
try, and enabled us to distance all foreigners 
in the race of competition. In 1764, James 
Watt, a native of Greenock, began his won- 
derful improvements in the application of 
steam povk er, the full extent and importance 
of which we seem hardly yet n> have ap- 
preciated. Three years after, James Har- 
graves, an ingenious carpenter of Blackburn, 
invented the spinning-jenny, the first o! n 
series of mechanical improvements in the 
, cotton manufacnire. At tir*t, this admira- 
ble machine enabled fight threads to he 
spun with the same ftu ility as one : uml it 
was subsequently brought’ to such perfec- 
tion, that a child wan abie to work no 
fewer than from 80 to 120 spindle* ( M l Cut 
itich'k Statistical Account of the British Lm- 
wrr, ii., 64). The jenny was applicable 
only to the spinning of cotton lor weft, 
being unable to give to the yarn that de- 
of fineness and strength requisite in 
the longitudinal threads or warp ; hut this 
deficiency was soon after supplied by the, 
introduction of the spinning-frame > which 
gpins a vast number of threads of any de- 
gree of tenuity and fttranm. The inven- 
tion (d‘thisextraordin?jgry machine has been 
usually ascribed to Richard Arkwright, a 
native of Preston. BuK Mr. Bkiim has 
shown (Bi&tQry of the Qobfan Manufacture, 
p, 134) that the merit of-b^g the original 
discoverer Is due to a JohA Wyatt, who, 
thaiy yean before, had atWjrtod to spin 



of hi^machinery, tl . 
or some other cause, Wyatt eras con t 
to abandon his undertaking $ so/ that the 
merit of rendering this important discovery 
practically available unquestionably be* 
longs to sir Bichard Arkwright, who, after 1 
overcoming great difficulties, took out his 
patent in 1769. In 1771 he took oiit a 
second patent for a new system of carding 
and roving by rollers. 

These inventions were followed by the con- 
trivance of the mule jenny »• so colled from 
its being a compound of the spinning jen- 
ny and the spinning frame. It was in- 
vented by Mr. CTomptou of Bolton, but did 
not come into general use till after the dis- 
solution of Aikwright’s patent in 1765. 
At a later period the power-loom was dis- 
covered by Mr. Cartwright, a clergyman 
of Kent, and effected that economy of 
labour in weaving which the jennies hud 
effected in spinning. 

By these discoveries a sudden impulse 
was given to the increase of population, to 
agricultural improvements, and a vast aug- 
mentation of individual and national wealth. 

The increase of manufacturing popula- 
tion produced an important change m the 
corn trade. Either from the inducement 
of a bounty, or ironi the home produce out- 
growing the consumption, England for 
seventy years had been a considerable ex- 
porter of corn. It appears, however, from 
the several periods of scarcity mentioned 
in the Occurrences, and the tumults occa- 
sioned by the dearness of grain, that the 
home produce was becoming barely equal 
to domestic consumption. This is also at- 
tested by the verv considerable rise in the 
price of wheat : in the first fourteen years 
of the present reign the average twice per 
quarter at Windsor market was about 50#. 
whereas during thr entire reign of George J I. 
it was only 3Us. Owing to this rise of price 
tlu* re were several suspensions of the re- 
strictions on importation; and in 1773 an 
act passed by which foreign wheat was al- 
lowed to bo imported on paying a nominal 
duty of 6*/., w he never the home price was 
at or above 48*. a quarter, and the bounty 
and exportation were to cease when the price 
was at or above 44*. In this year wheat 
rose to the unusual price of 59#. a quarter* 

The rise in price may have been partly 
produced by a change of national diet* 
Rye, oats, and barley anciently formed the 
staple bread-corn ojt the common people. 
It wag only during the pros{»erous reign of 
George II, that we began to be a wheat fed 
population ; and at the accession of his 
successor it is thought by a .well-informed 
author that not more than half the people 
of England fed on wheat. For two cen- 
turies and upwards the wheatea loaf lute 
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**o recently as tha year 1$00 it hud only , 
partially readied t orkshire; the oaten cake, 
aa the writer of this well remembers, being^ 
commonly eaten by the labouring classes of 
the West Rilling : and the same infallible 
test of improved popular condition can 
hardly yet be said to have fully penetrated 
into Scotland, or even the northern districts 
pf Cumberland, Durham and Northumber- 
land* 

The subjoined statements will help to 
illustrate the sulyects of this section, and 
some of the occurrences embraced in the 
first period of the reign of George III. 


Value of Exports ;md Import*. 


British manufactures ex- 
ported in the year 1 77 3 . 
IinjM>rts from foreign coun- 
tries in the same year 
Leaving a balance in favour 
of Britain of 

Commodities exported from 
Britain to America, on an 
a verage oft three years 
Imported into Britain from 
the colonies, within the 
san>; period . 


£13,233,740 
1 1 ,832, 40!) 
1,394,271 

3,370,900 


3.924,000 


Number of Sheep and Black Cattle sold 
at Smithlicld Market, from 1700 to 1770 


inclusive. 

1760 

Sheep. 

.0 

Cattle : 
98,813 

1761 

? 42,6 -0 

90,232 

1762 

v 42 , i’30 

121,176 

1763 

1 61. PUi 

90,991 

1764 

*31. Mi 

30,299 

1765 

547, KM) 

81,702 

17r>6 

6*/, 5 20 

78,337 

1767 

58*, .ID 

M .035 

1763 

655.920 

h'R55 

17u9 

665,240 

a 'i . 862 

1770 

666,650 

1 0,979 


V+. Zpera. * 

177 2 S 7 152 m " 

1773 . 87 U% 189 m * 5 $ 

1774 ' 86 140 , 138 333 65 

Convictions at the Old BaHey, distin- * 

guiahing capital and lesser offences ; with * 
the Chkistk N iNos and Bermans ih each 
year, within the London Bills of Mortality. 


Yr . 

Cap. 

Lear. 

Chritiemnat* 

Burial*. 

1760 

— 

— 

14,951 

19,830 

1761 

J7 

110b 

16,000 

21,063 

1762 

*16 

105 

15,351 

26,326 

1763 

44 

201 

15,133 

26,143 

1764 

31 

235 

16,801 

23,203 

1765 

39 

325 

16,371 

23,280 

1766 

26 

175 

16.257 

23,9U 

1767 

45 

340 

15,9*0 


176S 

57 

30 1 

,,16,043 

23,639 

1769 

62 

144 

16.714 

21 } Hi7 

1770 

60 

189 

17,109 

22,434 

1771 

62 

292 

17,072 

21 .7M 

1772 

87 

194 

17.916 

26,053 

1773 

84 

336 

16,805 „ 

2 1,656. 

1774 

68 

270 

16,998 . 

30,884 

In 

the first ten 

yejyps of the 

reign of 


George III , the number #f prisoners annu- 
ally tru'd at the Old Bailey increased two- 
fold. This apjiears f>om the following ab- 
stract of IVW. Ciuroey’s minutes of the pri- 
soners trieu from the first session in the 
mayoralty of sir Edwin Glynn, 1760, to 
0< tutor, 1769 Glynn, 318; Blackstone, 
322; llttdge, 312; Kiudyer, 508 ; Bridges, 

509 ; Stevenson, 53 1 ; Nelson, 530 j Kite, 
5.*2 ; Harly, 643; Turner, 816. The total ‘ 
number of persons triwh from -the mayor- 
alty of Sir William CaUert. 1749, to 1769, 
was 10,473. Branding iu the hand, which 
is now discontinued, was a common punish- 
ment at this period. In the convictions of 
1774. the lust year of the above table, the 
punishments inflicted were — capital, 68 ; 
transported, 190; whipped, 32; branded, 1 
48. • 

MEN OV I.KTTK11S* 


Prices of $Tort,s in January ; the num- 
ber of Banrhupts m each year ; and the 
average price j«r quarter of Wheat at 
Windsor Market. 


Yr. 

,1 per Ct 

Bk. 

Judin. 

Bh. 

Wu 

1760 

80 

113 

134 

21 1 

32 

1761 

74 

106 

136 

m 

26 

1762 

64 

94 

114 

203 

34 

1763 

89 

120 

15S 

219 

3(5 

1764 

82 

113 

15S 

- 2v 3 

36 

1765 

85 

126 

151 

219 

48 

1766 

89 

shut 

shut 

323 

43 

1767 

89 

. 136 

218 

— 

57 

1768 

91 

161 

260 

327 

53 

1769 

. 87 

162 

273 

314 

40 

1770 

84 

152 

212 

392 

43 

1771 

84 

141 

213 

338 

50 


Thomas Sherlock, bishop of London, 1 678 
— 1 761. “ The Trial of the Witnesses of the 
Resurrection of Jesus;'' ** Sermons.’ 1 

Samuel Rich&idson, a popular novelist, 
1689 — 1761. “Pameto/M741; Claris- 
sa,’' 1748 ; “The History of Sir Charles 
Grandison,” 1753. 

James Bradley; astronomy, mathema- 
tics, 1692—1762. 

Benjamin Deadly, eminent English pre- 
brio and polemic, 1676 — 1 761. Ills Works, 
3 vola. folio, 1773. 

William Shenstone, poems and essays, 
3 vols* 8vo. 1714—1763. 

Kdward Young, Night Thoughts;* 
fl The Revenge” - *681—1 761 • , 

Robert Dodaley, « The Economy of Ho. 




■ 4wp British chro^oI^gy., 

I an King 1 sn& the Miller of l^mrtMOray,^.'%!y T ^^.te'4-f||#ft. , 

Mansfield;? A #83-—) 764. try Church-yard, 1716—1771. •>?>."■ P A ' • 

Charkw Churchill, poems and satires of U Tobias Smollett, miscellaneous miter, 
great temporary edehrity, 1731-1764. 1720—1771. Roderick Random ;" “Ad- 

join Swinton, history, antiquities, 1 708 ventures of Peregrine Pickle, 11 17SI j “ Ad- 
~IW. | ventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom */' 

l^Wiemie Sterne, humourist, 1713— “Complete History of England/* 1758 j 
;rm. “Tristram Shandy/* 1759 ; “ Sen- “ Travels/* 1765; “Adventure* of on 
timental Journey,” 1768; “Yorick’s Ser- Atom/* 1764; “Expedition of Humphry 
nw r**” 17$0. Clinker, 3 ** 1770* “Ode to Independence.*’ 

Thomas Chatterton, poems, imitations, Oliver Goldsmith. 1731 — 1774, “The 
1752—1770. f Tiaveller/* 1765; “ Vicar of Wakefield/* 

Lord LytUeton, history, poems, ffihmiity, 1766 ; “ History of England in a Series of 
1708—1773. u Dialogues of the Head/* Letters;’* “Good Natured Man/’ 1768; 
1760; “History of Henry II.” , “History of Home ;** “History of Eng- 

John Jortin, div inity, 1608—1 7f 0 ; “ He- land “ Deserted Village/’ 1770 j * She 
marks on Ecclesiastical History/’ 1751; Stoops to Conquer/’ 1772; “History of 
“life of Erasmus,** 1758. the Earth and Animated Nature f “ Beta* 

Mark Akerisitfe, ** Pleasures of the Ima- | liatiou “ Hermit.” 
gmation,” 1721-1770, * 


*• GEORGE III. A.D. 1775 to 1785. 

*» 

In the important and diversified events which distinguished the first 
twenty-five years of the king’s reign, his character, personal and political, 
was matured and developed^ A narrow education and lestricted intercourse 
with the world were ill calculated to supply his original want of mental acti- 
vity, or of a strong and expansive mind. In his conduct a tenacity of purpose 
verging on obstinacy was Observable; his religion was tinctured with bigotry 
and intolerance, and, though of unquestioned rectitude of intention. Ins pre- 
ferences and dislikes of individuals sometimes savoured of caprice or injustice; 
and his intercourse with them of subtlety and dissimulation,* lie was 
possessed more of the accomplishments than the knowledge appropriate to his 
high station. He spoke most modern languages with fluency; wrote with 
brevity, perspicuity and facility ; had some taste foi the fine arts and even 
for mechanics and agriculture ; hut he was little acquainted with mankind, 
had not deeply studied the principles of laws, morals, and political philoso- 
phy — sciences which, from their bearing on public happiness, seem pecu- 
liarly to claim the attention of rulers. 

'The chief transactions embraced hi the second portion of the reign of 
George Ilf. are, first, the commencement of the war with the North 
American colonies, and the recognition, after an unsuccessful struggle of 
eight years, of their independence of the mother country. Secondly, the 
relfut&tion of the penal laws against Romah Catholics rind the disgraceful 
» riots with which it was accompanied. Thirdly, the beginning of those 
Attempts, which have never since been intermitted, of Tailing Ireland to an 
equality of civil rights and commercial advantages to England. Fourthly* 
the apprehensions occasioned by the increasing influence of the crown, id 
consequence of the vast increase the war had occasioned in the public ex- 

♦ Titts earl of Shelburne said that ■- the kin& possessed one art beyond any man lie 
had ever known ; for that by the familiarity of his intercourse he obtained your ,confi- 
dence^ procured boat you your opinion of different public churn liters, and then trailed 
himself of flu* knowledge to sow dissension.”— McAo/A’t Rroul/ectiom and Rrjfcclumt 
during rile Jfe&n qf&trgt III, 389. 
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penditure ; and the necessity, of a more full and responsible representation , 
of the people in parliament. Fifthly ♦ and last, ministerial changes, the 
overthrow, in 1782, of lord North's administration, and the rapid Succession 
of the Rockingham, Shelburne, and coalition ministries, till the govern- 
ment was firmly grasped and long settled in the hands of Mr. Pitt. Besides 
these general topics there are minor events and occurrences of great inte- 
rest, bearing on the affairs of the East India Company— the armed Neu- 
trality of the northern powers, ostensibly formed to limit the power of the 
belligerents to interfere with neutral commerce — the abrogation of the pro- 
ceedings of a former parliament, declaring Mr Wilkes ineligible ton scat 
in the house of commons — the restoration or the estates forfeited by the 
rebels in 1745 — extravagant loans — increase of taxation — and the repeated 
arrear$,an11 disorderly expenditure of the civil lift. 

The independence ol the trans-Atlantic states formed one of those novel 
questions in the progress of nations that baffled the wisdom ^f contempo- 
raries. With the exception of the city of London, and some other towns 
whose representations were influenced hy narrow views of commercial in- 
terest, it may be safely affirmed that there was; a general concurrence of 
sentiment in favour of the parliamentary claim to tax our American depen- 
dencies and render their resources auxiliary to our own. The unexpected 
resistance of the colonists having rendered the enforcement of this claim life- 
less, the next ground taken up was the maintenance of the legislative apart 
from the fiscal supremacy of the British parliament. This was the favourite 
position of the earl of Chatham, ami of which it may be observed, that the 
power n> make laws, but nut to impose taxes, co^ld at best be only an in- 
complete, if not an unprofitable sovereignty. The declaration of indepen- 
dence, the disasters of the war, and the accession, first covertly and then 
openly, of France, Spain, and Holland, to the cause of the revolted pro-; 
vincch, at length induced the Rockingham whigs to acquiesce in the policy 
of withdrawing all pretensions of supremacy by the mother country. This 
they did from necessity, not choice. They were as much opposed to colonial 
independence as the. Chatham, or (as they were termed after .his death) the 
Shelburne whigs, who were ultimately compelled to conclude peace on this 
basis only : they resorted to it as an unavoidable expedient to extricate the 
country from a calamitous and exhaustiug war, Neither section of politi- 
cians /»r''»a\v the actual consequences of separation,— that they would be 
mutually advantageous to England and America. They viewed it as a 
disastrous alternative, hardly less so than a dismemberment of the em- 
pire, pregnant with nut iunal decay, if not ruin. They could not conceive 
how by the severance of one distant and unmanageable limb of the body 
politic, the rest would be. made more strong and vigorous. They were influ- 
enced by the prevalent ideas that national greatness (happiness not being 
especially thought of) mainly consisted in extent of territory and increase 
of population. Experience had not forced upon them, as it has more 
recently begun to force upon statesmen, the conviction that colonies arc 
costly dependencies; that, like children, they may be planted from neces- 
sity and reared from duty and affection ; but that the age oi adolescence 
will arrive when separation is mutually beneficial.* The start which Eng- 
land made immediately after the termination of the war shows that she 
was benefited by the loss of her trans- Atlantic provinces. No commercial 
injury was sustained. The industrial pursuits of both countries were 
sharpened and multiplied. The distractions of a distant government were 
avoided, ami the attention of our own legislature concentrated m financial 
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and other d$&atic improvements. America had long been a source of ex - 
pease a^ involvement to the parent state. Two wars had beet* waged on 
her account, which* cost upwards of 240 millions of money, and use ex- 
pensed her civil government, from the accession of the Brunswick family 
, to 1188, is estimated by sir John Sinclair at 40 millions more.* For all 
tbeto pecuniary sacrifices, the only return was the imaginary profit of some 
miserable navigation and mercantile monopolies that cramped the energies 
and impoverished both countries. 

In the management of the American war, Lord North was severely re- 
proached by the Opposition want of foresight, and obstinacy. But it 
was as little in the power of the minister as of his accusers to calculate the 
force of popular enthusiasm. Physicians usually commence with mild 
prescriptions till they ascertain the extent of the malady, and upon a simi- 
lar tentative principle Lord North essayed with a few Irish regiments and 
shipB of the line to subdue the “rebels,” the “ deluded and unhappy mul- 
titude,” as the armed citizens of Boston and New York were termed in 
the king’s speech of 1777. At first no addition was made to the peace 
establishment, and the impression was that the force on foot would be am* 
ply sufficient to reduce the colonics to obedience. Disappointed by their 
formidable resistance, the minister increased his expenditure and his arma- 
ments till they attained a scale of unprecedented magnitude ; hut his efforts 
were not ably seconded. The surrender of general Burgoyne at Saratoga 
in 1777, and of the marquis Cornwallis at York Town, in 17SI, were 
overwhelming disasters, which seem to have been partly brought about by the 
superior generalship of Gfjcs and Washington. The naval administration 
of the country under lord Sandwich was inefficient; ships were scut out 
not properly equipped ; the subaltern officers were meanly jealous of each 
other, and disobedient to their Superiors, and to such an extent lmd this 
refractoriness and insubordination — the results of bad discipline — extended 
In the fleets, that the admiralty was obliged to suppress those portions of the 
dispatches of the commanders in which they complained of the misconduct 
of their captains, not being in a state to adopt decisive measures, either 
from weakness or the pressure of the war, to bring the delinquents to 
justice.! 

Another disadvantage attended England in this contest. All the specta- 
tors of the struggle between the nmthcr-cuuntry and her colonics were on 
one $idt. The. prayers amt wishes of every European state were in favour 
of their emancipation. They encouraged and aided them in their resist- 
ance; under the guise of an armed association, formed on the pretext of 
upholding maritime rights, they supplied them with wai like stores ; clan- 
destinely received their agents ; assisted them with able and enterprising 
officers ; opened their porS for the reception of their privateers; and then, 
when their undcr-hand practices became too notorious to he longer concealed, 
they threw off the mask, declared in favour of one of the combatants, and 
by their confederated powns having overwhelmed the other, left this noble 
country mangled, bleeding, and, as they thought, crippled for ever. 

But it was the syncope of a giant. The irrepressible, energies of internal 
industry, which, if not in full action, were just ready to begin, soon set the 
nation to rights. Externally, however, the powers of the country were 
never more enfeebled, dispirited arid disjointed than at the peace of 1183, 

* History of the Public Revenue of the British Empire, Pt. hi., 87* 
f fade Rodney’s affair with Do Ouicheu, April 17, 1780* 
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concluded by the Shelbhrnc ministry. The terms of the peace .were con- 
derm ned by the expectants of the coalition ministry, but without reason. 
Under the circumstances the conditions were as favourable as could be ob- 
tained, or the community had a right to expect. ^ The country was im- 
poverished, and, it is alleged, ( Bods ., Ann. Meg. Xxvi.,152.) depopulated by 
the war. The state of the finances was deplorable. Our debt, ftftided and 
unfunded, had increased to upwardsof 250 millions, and the annual interest 
fell little short of nine millions and a half. But the most alarming symp- 
tom was our naval inferiority. The confed Mated navies of the Bourbons 
greatly outnumbered that 0 / England. Exclusive of the Dutch fleet of 
twenty -five sail of the line, the force of France ^rid Spain amounted to 140 
sail of thfline; whereas the whole force of Britain, fit for service, did not 
exceed 100 sail of the line; and of these many were under-manned, imclpm, 
in a mouldering state, or had been long employed on distant foteign stations 
t Ibid . 151). To have persisted in carrying on a distant colonial war with- 
out the command of the «cas would have been wholly indefensible. More- 
over, the land-forces were ns incompetent as the naval. Onr best troops 
had been captured at Saratoga and York Town, and new levies of merce- 
naries could only be obtained in Germany, that M great market of men,” as 
Chatham termed it. Ireland was menaced with invasion, and her defence had 
been necessarily entrusted to corps of volunteers, who seemed more disposed to 
turn their bayonets against domestic oppressors than foreign foe s. In short, 
the nation was overpowered by enemies and difficulties, and peace, on almost 
any terms, seemed the only refuge/ f 

During the pressure of the American war, a question of great importance 
assumed, for the first time since the era of the commonwealth, an imposing 
and tangible shape This was r a u u a m f. n t aIi y hf.fohm. Its origin and ob- 
ject mat be briefly described. Hostilities with the colonies, like hostilities 
with every other people, commenced under the favouring auspices of the 
yeomanry and populace. These, however, soon became dissatisfied with the 
privations and burdens war entailed upon them. Trade decayed: the far- 
mers were impoverished by low prices ; land rents fell ;f and all the pro- 
ductive classes of the community became discontented with the government. 
But hostilities had made the minister nil-powerful in parliament, A vast 

* The issue of the American contest appears to have been foreseen at an early period 
by the celebrated 1 )amu II 1 mu, the historian. In a letter to a friend, dated October 
26, 1775, he thus expresses his sentiments on American politics; if I must, before we 
part, have a little stroke of polities with von, notwithstanding my resolution to the con- 
trary. We hear that some of the ministers have proposed in council. that both fleet 
and army be withdrawn irom America, and these colonies be left entirely to themselves. 
I wish 1 had been a member of his majesty's cabinet council that 1 might have se- 
conded tins opinion ; I should have said that this measure only anticipated the neces- 
sary course of events a few years.’ 1 — ■“ Let us therefore lay aside all anger, shake 
hands, and part friends ; or if we retain any anger, let it be only against enn selves for 
our past folly.” It is now well known that the war was persevered m much longer than 
it otherwise would have been in obedience to the wishes of the king. It was considered, 
says Mr. Nricholls, “the war of the king personally. Those who supported it were 
called the hing'n friends ; while tluw* who wished the country to pause and reconsider 
the propriety of persevering in the contest were branded as distoguV' — lit tv? tec tuns of 
the Heign of George. ///., p. 35. The king was so eager to continue the struggle that 
he offered to Lord North to dissolve parliament ; hut the minister replied—* 4 That 
measure will do your majesty no service. 3 — (//«</,) George II L, from pique, wished to 
withhold from North, on his resignation, the usual pension ; and when he refused to 
continue minister, the king fold him he * must answer to the country for having gone 
on so long” — ( thi*L 43.1 

t Petition of the Yorkshire freeholder*, presented to the House of Commons* Feb* 
8, 178a. 
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increase in the public expenditure ; improvident loans and lavish contracts 
bad gathered Tound him such a host of placemen and expectants that fie 
could always command overwhelming majorities and defy the representa- 
tives <of the people. It was to disperse, or at least circumscribe, the influence 
of this phalanx of corruption, that parliamentary reform was projected; by 
shortening the duration of parliaments, and throwing into the commons men 
who represented the interests of industry, the power of a reckless and 
extravagant waT-faction it was thought might be counteracted. 

For the promotion of these objects, at the end of the year 1719 a great 
meeting of the freeholders wSI held in the shire-hall of York. It was the 
largest and most respectable meeting that had ever been held in that county, 
and an energetic petition to- reform and retrenchment was agree# to, to be 
presented by that inflexible patriot sir George Savile. Meetings of similar 
import were held in the county of Middlesex, the cities of London and 
Westminster, and in most of the chief counties and towns of the kingdom. 
Reform associations were generally established ; and immediately parliament 
bad assembled after the Christmas recess a vast number of petitions, signed 
by persons of the first consequence, both clergy and laity, were presented. 
Such was the effect of the general excitement that several popular measures 
were forthwith carried in defiance of the minister ; among them Mr. Burke’s 
bill of economical reform, and the resolution of Mr. Dunning, that “the 
influence of thu crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished.” 

About eight weeks a ft passing this famous resolution, the metropolis 
was brought to the brink (jf destruction by the anti-catholic riots of the 
Protestant Association. A re- action almost instantly followed. People 
became alarmed at the evidence of ignorance and violence which these 
dreadful disorders afforded. The exccuth e rather than the democratic 
branches of the constitution seemed to require strengthening for the general 
security. Government gained immensely by the tumults; for they so 
strongly impressed the mi tnls of the public with the danger arising from 
popular assemblies for political purposes, that the county associations for 
promoting reform fell into discredit, and were deserted by many persons 
who had at first encouraged them. Advantage was taken of the prevailing 
apprehension to dissolve parliament, and at the general election, which 
ensued in September, most of the members who had advocated parliament- 
ary reform were thrown out. 

The close of 1179 and the following year were altogether a period of great 
national humiliation, disaster, and embarrassment. The combined fleets 
of France and Spain rode triumphantly in the channel, threatening to make 
a hostile descent on our coasts. Ireland was in a very perturbed state, and 
by the convention of military delegates at Dungannon, had assumed an 
attitude more alarming than that of America at the commencement of her 
insurrection. Incendiary attempts, supposed to be at the instigation 
of the enemy, were made to set fire to the royal dock-yards and arsenals. 
Immense losses wen; sustained at sea, by the capture of the outward- 
bound East and West India fleets. The French had succeeded in sending 
A powerful annameut to aid the revolted colonies, and the Armed Neutrality 
against the maritime claims England was formed. These losses 
and mortifications seemed to deprive the nation of all energy, and the sub- 
ject of reform was not again introduced till the session of 1782. In that 
year Mr. Pitt, who had in the session of the preceding year made his first 
appearance in public life as a Shelburne whig and reformer, again brought 
forward the subject with great eloquence and ability. He repeated his 
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motion on precisely the same day (May 1th) of the following year, and 
a^ain in 1785, when he had become premier; but it does not appear on 
these occasions that he was seconded by any strong expression of popular 
feeling. 

In two important descriptions of measures the government of Lord North 
appears to have been considerably in advance of the people in wisdom and 
j ustice, These were in the policy adopted in 1 77 8 of relaxing the penal laws 
against the catholics, and in removing (June, 1778, Dec., 1779) some of 
the restrictions that impeded the commercial prosperity of Ireland. Iu 
both the course of ministers was opposed byfopular ignorance and selfish- 
ness. The concessions to the catholics had the effect of originating the 
fanatical riots already alluded to of lord Geofge Gordon; and ministers 
would have gone much further in opening the trade of Ireland had they 
not been restrained by the petitions and remonstrances of the mercantile 
classes of England. 4 

The overthrow of the twelve years’ administration of Lord North, in 
1782, opened the way for a quick succession of ministries. That of the 
marquis of Rockingham subsisted only a few months, but during that time 
several measures of economy, and for lessening the influence of the crown 
in parliament, were passed. On the death of Rockingham, the king im- 
mediately appointed the earl of Shelburne his successor, and this appoint- 
ment the carl at once accepted, without consulting the retft # of the cabinet. 
Upon this, the Rockingham whigs^ resigned their places, either, as appears, 
from Ks being a violation of the established usage on such occasions by the 
new minister, or from its having thwarted the asfirationsof Mr. Fox (osten- 
sibly of lord Portland) to the premiership. After the death of lord Rock- 
ingham, Mr. Nicholls say a the “ wings ha eased to be a party, and became 
a faction their efforts being no longer employed to attain any great public 
object except the possession of power. The terms of the peace were the 
alleged reason of their hostility to the Shelburne ministry’, but the substi- 
tution of themselves in their places, combined with personal dislike of that 
nobleman, seem to have been the real ones. They enjoyed, however, for 
a very short term the fruits of their ill assorted coalition with Lord North ; — 
it proved quite as unprofitable as unprincipled. Mr. Fox’s India Bill was the 
rock on which they proximately foundered. This celebrated measure was so 
unforuuate in its reception that it alarmed the king for his prerogatives, 
and the corporations for their chartered immunities. Dexterously availing 
himself of the opening thereby afforded, Mr. Pitt seized the helm, which 
he long continued to hold, to the great mortification and discomfiture of his 
opponents.* 

* In justification of his anomalous coalition with Lord North, Mr. Fox used this ex- 
pression ; *»' Our party is formed on the principle of conv&d&ilacy ; ought we not, then, 
to confederate with him who can give us the greatest strength ?’* — Nichoflss Recollec- 
tions and Reflections during the Reign of George II I. > p. 172. It will be seen from the 
Events and Occurrences of 1781, ami the defeats in the general election of that year, 
that the coalition and the India Bill were fatal to the influence of. the whig party. Dr. 
Watson, the late bishop of Llandaff, who was a contemporary witness of this period, 
speaks strongly on this point. “ F rom the moment," says he , u this coalition was formed 
oetwixt Lord North and the men who for many years had reprobated in the strongest 
terms his political principles, 1 lost all confidence in public men. I clearly saw that 
they sacrificed their public principles to private pique, and their honour to their ambi- 
tion. The badness of the peace, and the supposed danger of trusting power in the 
hands of lord Shelburne, were the reasons publicly given for the necessity of forming 
this coalition : personal dislike of him and a desire to be in power themselves, were m 
iny opinion the real on w*~~dnecdotcs of the Life of Bishop Matson his Son, p. H$* 
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EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


17% A*. 17. The Rivals, a play by Mr. 
Sheridan, performed for the first time at 
J&Ufy4ane theatre, and not favourably re- 
c^vad. 

B uckiflgham-ho use purchased fur the 
Queen* 

20. Lord Chatham moved in the lords 
an address to the kina; to withdraw his 
troops from Boston. Negatived ha a ma- 
jority of 68 to 18. 

23. A petition from the London mer- 
chants being presented to the commons, it 
was suggested that as the American busi- 
ness was political, not commercial, there, 
could be little connexion between the views 
ol‘ the house and the petitioners ; therefore 
the petition ought to be referred to a com- 
mittee separate from that to which the pa- 
pers ministers had laid on the table relative 
to the colonies had been referred. This 
suggestion was adopted, and all the other 
petitions from the commercial towns being 
treated in like mauler, they were made of 
no weight in the aliscusMon. 

25. Thirty men of war and frigates put 
in commission to cover the American coast 
and prevent the colonies beiia; supplied 
with Euiopean goods. * 1 

Feb. 1. Lora Chatham unsuccessfully ! 
renews his motion for the settlement^ the ! 
$tnerican differences. 

3. The king of Denmark throws open 
to his subjects the trade to the East 
Indies. 

9, 10. Warm debates in both houses on 
American affairs ; ministerial address in 
favour of coercion carried in the commons 
by 304 to 105, and in the lords bv 104 to 
20 . 

14. Cardinal John Angelo Brascbi 
elected Pope, when he assumed the name 
of Pius VI. 

Mar. 17. A clergyman about to mea- 
sure the depth ot Pen Park Hole, near 
Bristol, slipt into the cavern and was 
drowned. 

22. Mr. Burke, in an eloquent speech, 
introduced thirteen resolutions relative to 
America. First resolution negatived by 
, r 27<> to 78. 

V 9 30. Royal assent given to a bill for re- 
stmtaing the trade of New England and 
t|ie ftshesks of that coluny on the banks 
of Newfoundland. 

3 ( . The peasantry of Bohemia, oppress- 
ed W feudal services, revolted ; the empe- 
ror Joseph sought to relieve them, but was 
opposed by the nobility. 

The city of J/mdon presented 
an address to the king, justifying the m- 
sisfence m colwes, aVd pmying for 


the dismissal of the ministers who bed ad- 
vised coercive measures. Mr. Wilkes at- 
tended officially, as lord mayor, to present 
the address, and was cautioned not to speak 
to the king, us Beckford had done on a 
similar occasion. . 

12. Notice sent to the lord mayor that- 
! the king will out receive on the throne any 
address Jrom the lord mayor and aldermen 
except in their corporate capacity. 

The earl of Effingham retired from the 
army, alleging that he would not enforce 
measures in a military capacity which he 
had opposed as a legislator. 

19. First skirmish between the king's 
troops and Americans at Lexington. 

May 1. First stone of Freemasons* hall 
laid. 

4. The charity children, to the number 
of 5000, attended St. Paul’s as usual. . 

8. Tunnel at Norwood hill, on the Ches- 
terfield and Trent canal, 2850 yards long, 
opened, 

I 10. Matilda, the exiled queen of Den- 
mark, bister to George III., died at Zell. 

American congress resolve to raise an 
army, and issue a paper currency on the 
security of the “ United Colonies." / . 

17. Americans surprise forts Ti^de- 
roga autl Crown Point. > . 

22. Royal assent given to a bill em- 
powering the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge to hold in perpetuity the copy- 
right of hooks given or Iwqueathed to them. 

*2G. Parliament prorogued by the king, 
with strong expressions of satisfaction at 
their proceedings. 

*29. An iujuuction obtained by the Sta- 
tioners' Company against Mr. Carnan for 
printing almanacks, dissolved. 

June 7. King of France crowned at 
Rheims. 

17. Battle of Bunker's Hill, in which 
the king's troops sustained a loss of 1054 
men, of whom 226 weie killed. That of 
the provincials, as returned by themselves, 

! was 450. lathe conflict Charleston, which 
i had been occupied by the Americans, was 
| set on fire and burnt to the ground. 

22. A regatta on the Thames, burrowed 
from the Venetians, and being the find of 
the kind in this country, attracted a great 
concourse. 

July 7. The Americans sent a long ad- 
dress to their fellow subjects in England, 
containing their reasons for taking up arms ; 
signed John Hancock. 

1 25. French clergy vote the king a fine 

i gift of 20,000, 000*« livres. 

' 31. The Endeavour, captain Cook, from 

1 the South Seas, arrived at Portsmouth. 
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dug. The White Boys in Ireland commit tary to the colonies was given to lordGeorge 
great excesses, chiefly in revenge for serf- Sackviile Germaine, the nobleman imph- 
tithe processes. cated in the affair of Minden in \7$$. 

28. Pied, James Burgh, formerly mas- Another cabinet change was occasioned* bv 
ter of an academy at Newington Green, and the appointment of lord Weymouth to 
author of u Political Disquisitions/’ and the southern secretaryship, lord Koclifbrd 
other work*. retiring from public hie. 

Sept. 13. An address to the king from the 12. Montreal surrendered to the Ameri- 
people of M anch eater deprecating the Ame- cans under general Montgomery. 

*ipu rebellion, and promising to support the 13. Lord North moved that the laud- 

king with their lives and fortunes. Similar tax be advanced to 4s. in the pound, 
addresses from Lancaster, Liverpool, aud G&Sgral Gage arrived in London from 
Leicester. Boston. 


15. An imperial order published at Vi- 
enna, limiting the privilege of sanctuary in 
churches, 

24. The justices of peace, at their quar- 
ter sessions, Hicks’ Hall, addressed the 
king to the same effect. 

Oct. 4. The king of Denmark pro- 
hibited auy intercourse with the revolted 
colonies. 

1 1. Address to the king from 1171 mer- 
chants and traders of London, praying a 
termination of the American contest. Simi- 
lar address from Bnstol, presented by Mr. 
Burke, 

14. Counter address, disapproving the 
proceed mgs of the America us, from 941 
merchants and traders ofLoaduu. An ,»d- 
dnwgfrom 1029 liver y men was also pre- 
seSjW, offering their support to maintain 
thfirlffghts of the crown. 

23. Extraordinary rcjmrtsof a conspiracy 
to seise the king, Mr. Sayre an American, j 
and hanker in London, arrested and com- 
mitted to the Tower. He was toou after 
discharged, and brought an action against 
lord Rochiord for false imprisonment, ob- 
taining 11)00/, damages. 

2d. Mektinu ok Parliament. — The 
opening speech of the king was almost ex- 
clusive ! v occupied with the affairs of Ame- 
rica. It was unusually long, setting forth 
that the reheUltm had become general, and 
indicated a purpose id establishing an in- 
dependent empire, and that it was too im- 
portant to give up colonies planted by our 
industry ami protected by the blood and 
treasure of the parent stock. The debate 
on the address in the lords was chiefly re- 
markable from the declaration of the duke 
of Grafton, the lord privy seal, who express- 
ed his entire dissent from the coercive policy 
of his colleagues, but could not support the 
amendment moved by lord Rockingham, 
which was negatived by 60 to 33. in the 
commons the ministerial address was car- 
ried by 278 in 108. Thu point chiefly 
dwelt upon by the opposition was the em- 
ployment of the electoral troops to garrison 
Gibraltar and Minorca, in place of the 
British, Who were sent to America. 

AW. 9. The duke of Grafton, resigned 
the privy soak He was succeeded by the 
earl of Dartmouth, whose office of seexe- 


1 6. Mr. Burke’s conciliatory bill defeat- 
ed by a majority of 2 Iff to 10$. 

20. Lord North obtained leave by a ma- 
jority of 192 to 64, to bring in a bill to pro- 
hibit ail trade whatever wfth the American 
colonies. One clause of the bill, which com- 
pelled all who were taken on board American 
vessels to serve as common sailors in British 
ships of war, was especially noticed in the 
Iortls as a refinement in tyranny/* 

Dec. 5. The Norwich stage loach was 
attacked toy seven highwaymen bu Effing 
forest, three of whom were shot dead by 
the guard, but ins amSmutiou failing, he 
was shot dead himself, and the remainder 
of t he gang robbed the passengers. 

A chart* r of incorporation granted to 
Greenwich 1 hospital. 

81. General Montgomery and colonel 
Aruu^l attempting to surprise Quebec, the 
former was killed and the latter had his k?jf 
shattered. The failure of this cow p de mum 
j was ascribed to the unexpected defection of 
the Canadian*. Montgomery wub an officer 
j of great merit and accomplishment, and 
highly respected. 

Statistical Facts.— It may be gathered 
(says the Annual Register for 1775) from 
authentic papers, that the stage coaches 
generally drive witfi eight inside, and often 
ten outside passengers. That there are now of 
these vehicles, flys, machines and diligences 
upwards of 400 ; aud of other four-wheeled 
carriages 17,000. That the number of packs 
of cards stamped last year, amounted to 
428,000 ; and of dice to 3000. That there 
has been coined at the Tower, since 1772, 
about 13,000,0007. in gold. That the pub- 
lic pays the Bank 50,000/. a-yeor for ma- 
nagement ; and that the proprietors do not 
divide more thku 240,000/. a-year. That 
the balance paid for com imported (the 
value of com exported in each year being 
first deducted) was in 

1771 # * £105,200 

1772 , , 84,400 

1773 . . 360,820 

1774 , « 3,022,230 

France, — Turgot and oilier ministers 

were this year seriously engaged in Pro- 
moting reform. They reduced the useless 
part of the army, applied to the digging of 
canals, making rivers navigable, and pro** 
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motrng manufactories. They wore opposed 
by thoiewbo throve by public abuses. A 
scarcity uf^cdtn prevailed, which was sought 
to berelieved by a bounty ou importation. 

In Spain an unsuccessful effort was made 
with a .powerful armament to chastise the 
Barbary powers. 

la the Duchy of Tuscany a law passed 
for regulating the age and term of admis- 
sion into the monastic orders, the object of 
Which was to reduce the number of votaries. 
The tribunal of the Inquisition Wts per- 
petually abolished in the Duchy of Milan, 
and the policy of uorulging thepi^rogati ves 
of the papal see jnfrsisted in by other 
Italian states. 

1776. Jan. l. # Norfolk in Virginia burnt 
by the king’s troops. 

7. A great fall of snow, followed by an 
intense frost. 

17. Robert and Daniel Perreau, twin 
brothers, executed for forgery. 

19. An eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 

Feb. 16. Copies of treaties laid before 

the lords, with the hereditary prince of 
Hesse Cassel, the duke of Brunswick, and 
with the landgravfc of Hesse CasscI, fix the 
hire of 17,000 troops for the American 
service. 

20. Viscount Pitt, son of the ejfrl of Chat. 

‘ ham, resigned his ensigucy in the 47th, 
vthea at Boston, rather than serve in the 

between the colonies and the neither 
try. 

/Uderman Hopkins elected chamberlain 
of London, in the room of sir Theodore 
Janssen, who had resigned. Mr. Wilkes 
opposed the alderman, and was beaten by 
only 177 votes, Mr. Hopkins having 2887. 

24. On the motion of Mr. Dunning in 
the kingVbvnch, rule made absolute lor a 
mandamus to restore tlu* clerk of Hamp- 
stead, who had been discharged by the 
rector for indecorously giving ft kiss to the 
bride to whom he had .stood father as soon 
as the ceremony was over, the court de- 
daring the clerk not to be dischargeable ut 
the pleasure of the rector or curate, his 
office being temporal, not ecclesiastical. 

Mar . 6. The arrival of general Carleton 
compelled the Americans to abandon their 
enterprise against Quebec. 

14. The thanks of the court of common 
council voted to Dr. Price, for his “ Obser- 
vations on Civil Liberty/* and the freedom 
of the city in a gold box. 

17. The Em flish troops under general 
Howe compelled by W ashington to evacu- 
ate Beaton. 

' Mr. Wilkes moved in the commons 
for a reform of parliament, Negatived 
without a ffifiiHon. 

On the second reading, in the commons, 
a bill for fhe establishment of a militia in 
Scotland tow ihrotm out by 112 votes to 
96, the minister voting in the minority. 


*21,” Duke of Bridgewater's canal from 
Manchester to Liverpool completed. 

23. The American congress authorise 
their cruisers to make prise of English ships. 

24. Died, Mr. Harrison, inventor of the 
time-keeper for finding the longitude. 

25. Nearly 100 dead bodies discovered 
in a shed near Tottenham Court Road, in- 
tended for anatomical purposes. 

Jpr. 4. A malignant fever broke out in 
Dublin, supposed to have been generated 
in the gaol. 

5. Died, suddenly, whilst administering 
the sacrament, by the bursting of a blood 
vessel, the rev. Mr. Grainger, vicar of Ship- 
lake, m Oxfordshire, and author of the 
Biographical History of England- 

15. Dublin Gazette prohibited to print 
any articles of news not authorised by 
government. 

Duchess of Kingston tried for bigamy, 
before her peers in Westminster Hall, and 
found guilty $ but pleading her privilege, 
as jH?ei ess, from any punishment, she was 
discharged. 

30. Died, Edward Wortley Montagu, 
the eccentric sou of Lady Mar}', the au- 
thor of the celebrated Letters. 

May 1. A proclamation prohibiting thw 
currency of guineas below a certain weight. 

The dchtimt m the different gaais of Eng- 
land amount to 8000. 

8, An ox weighing 1568 lbs, without 
the. tallow, killed at Wigan. 

11. The court of KingVbenrh deter- 
mined that the want of a parsonage house 
is no excuse for non-residence, the clergy- 
man being required to hire a habitation if 
necessary. 

1 7. General Smith and Mr. Hollis com- 
mitted to prison by sentence of the KiugV 
bench for bribery at the last election for 
Hendon. 

June 6. Verdict for 50/. given in the 
King’s-bench against a schoolmaster for 
neglecting the health and education ol‘ his 
pupil. 

10. The celebrated David Garrick took 
his leave of the stage, of which he had 
been the ornament for many years, in I Jon 
Feiirj giving the profits of the performance , 
to the theatrical fund, lie had some 
months before sold his share in the theatre 
fur 35,000/,, to Messrs. Sheridan, Linloy, 
Ewart, and Dr. Ford. 

July 4. American Iwm:pxndkhqk. — T he 
congress of North America issued their 
famous declaration ol independence, abjur- 
ing their allegiance to the ctowh of Britain. 
Their declaration began with an assertion 
of the general rights of man, of the pur- 
poses for which government* were insti- 
tuted, and of the right of changing them 
when they no longer answered those pur- 
poses. It enumerated the wrong* alleged 
to have been received from the mother 
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country, and concluded with asserting in 
the name 6f the people, that the thirteen 
colonies u are, and of right ought to be, 
Free and Independent States.” After 
reading the declaration at New York, the 
king’s statue was taken down. 

10. A riotous mob of weavers at Shep- 
ton Mallet, having assembled to destroy a 
machine used in the woollen manufacture, 
H one man was killed and six wounded by the 
firing of the military. 

22. First stone laid of the observatory 
on Calton hill, Edinburgh. 

Autf . 1. The Lord Mayor’s income, the 
better to support the dignify of his office, 
raised from 4000/. to 5000/. 

Bougainville returned from his voyage 
round the world. 

Death of David Hume. — This celebrat- 
ed historian and philosopher expired at 
Edinburgh, in the sixty-fifth year ofhis age. 
From the nature of his malady, death had 
long been iu prospect, and Mr. Hume pre- 
pared for it with cheerfulness and rerigna- 
tion. Adam Smith describes his character 
us eminently urbane, generous, charitable, 
gay and good-humoured. He hud many 
of the qualities suited to his task of histo- 
rian i » knowledge of the world, acute 
and vigorous intellect, industry in research, 
great equanimity and command of temper. 
Yet the fidelity of his English history has 
lately been sharply questioned, and an art- 
ful distortion of facts, to suit, bis monaichal 
predilections, imputed to him. In his bur- 
lesque representations of the scenes and 
actors of the Cromwellian era, he certainly 
seems to have taken the license ascribed 
to Livy the Homan historian, though for a 
dillc rent purpose. Mr. Ilume’s scepticism, 
in uhich he was an enthusiast, seems to 
have l»een satisfactorily disposed of in the 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xx., 236. Some 
of his political essays, especially those on 
Money, PubhcCi edit, and Commerce, are re- 
markable for neatness, depth, and ingenuity. 

27. General Howe defeated the Ameri- 
cans at FI at bush m Loug Island. 

Sept. 13. The king's troops enter New 
York. 

22. Died, Louis Chambaud. the author 
of the French and English Dictionary. 

23 Lord North thrown from his horse 
in Bushy Park, and broke one of his arms, 
which interrupted parliamentary business. 

Oct, 11 . Americans defeated ou Lake 
Champlain. 

29. Sir William Howe defeated the 
Americans on White Plains. 

A tow. 16. Died, in his 66th year, James 
FK itcumm, an emineut experimental philo- 
sopher, mechanic, and astronomer. He was 
self-taught, George XU., when prince of 
Wales, having heard his fixtures on natural 
philosophy, settled on him a pension of 50/. 
a-yoar. 


Dec. 6. Decided in the court of common 
pleas that Lambeth palace is extra-paro- 
chial, and not liable to poor-rates. 

9. Samuel Foote, esq., the popular dra- 
matic author and mimic, tried before lord 
Mansfield, for an unnatural offence, but 
after a long hearing honourably acquitted ; 
the charge originating in the malice of his 
coachman. 

17. Mr. Baldwin, and other printers of 
newspapers, found guilty of publishing an 
advertisement froiff the Constitutional So- 
ciety, signed by the rev. John" Horne, re- 

to Dr. Befiiamm Franklin. 

21, Dr. Markham translated fittkn Ches- 
ter to the primacy of York, vacant by the 
death of Dr. Drummond. * Dr. Beilby Por- 
tent* succeeded Dr. Markham in the see 
of Chester. 

East Inoies. — T he transactions iu India, 
this year subsequently gate rise to proceed- 
ings in England of great interest and im- 
portance. Warren Hastings, ih# governor 
of Bengal, was accused of receiving large 
bribes, one from Munny Begum, a concu- 
bine of the late Mir Jtffer. Rajah Nund- 
comar was prosecuted by Hastings and 
Vamnttart for a conspiracy ; failing in that, 
Numlcommr, a few days after was accused 
of forgery, condemned and hanged amidst 
the regrets of his countrymen j lorgery not 
beiijpjtt capital offence by the laws of lndiu^ 
At Madras, violent disputes had arisen J*P 
tween the governor, lord Pigot, and tR 
members of council. Lord Pigot suspend- 
ed the members uf council ; on which the 
tmspended members, with some others, 
declared themselves the government, arrest- 
ed lord Pigot and committed him to prison, 
where he died, April 17th, 1777. 

Poou-ratks. — R eturns made to parlia- 
ment of poor-rates Tor England and Wales, 
from Easter 1775, to Easter 1776: — 

Money raised . . £1,720,316 

Expended on the poor 1 , 536 , 804 
I u county rates . 137,656 

Rents, Ac. . . . 80,290 

Litigation • „ . 35,072 

In the Northern counties the county rates 
are raised separately, and therefore ore not 
included iu these returns. — Annual Regis- 
ter, xx.. 259. 

1777. Jan. 2, Washington attempted 
in the dead of night to surprise the Eng- 
lish at Princetown. 

13. A rencontre at the Adelplu tavern, 
between Mr. Bate, editor of the Morning 
Fust, and captain Stony, in consequence of 
a paragraph in the paper, reflecting iq>on a 
lady, to whom the captain paid his ad- 
dresses ; after firing a case of pistols with- 
out effect, they fought with Mvords, and 
I each received a wound, but they were inter- * 
| rupted in the further prosecution of the 
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andfitt captain, the Mowing Satur- 
day* married lady in question. 

Feb* 4. Amis named James Aitken. other - 
wise John the Painter, was brought to Bow- 
ttieetV fim«* Odiham in Hampshire, sus- 
pected of having sot on fire the rope-yard 
at Portsmouth ; he refused to answer any 
questions, and was committed* 

R& The Rev. Dr. Dodd tried and found 
Ity of forging a bond in the name of 
i end of Chesterfield. 

$4* pied, the king of PortugaL 

Mar* 6. James Aitken alms John the 
Painter, tried at Winchester for setting fire 
to the jib-yard at Portsmouth; he was 
found IfHr, and afterwards hung on a gal- 
lows 60 feet high, and then in chains : by 
his confession it ( appeared, that he was the 
incendiary who set fire to the vessels in 
Bristol quay; he asserted that he was en- 
couraged to these acts by Silas Deane, one 
Of the American congress. He was a na- 
tive of Edinburgh* had enlisted and desert- 
ed three times from the arm) , committed 
several robberies, and never expressed any 
remorse for his crime*. 

John Peter le Mf^tre, a Frenchman, was 
tried for robbing the British Museum of 
several valuable medals and coins ; he was 
found guilty and sentenced to five year* 1 
hard labour on the Thames. V 
* Apr* 3. Lord Mansfield granted a writ 
aof habeas corpus to bring a freeman of Lun- 
% from the IS ore, who had been impressed 
i£R> the sea service. 

*4. Marquis de la Fayette Bails fur 
America. 

9. Civn. List Arrears.— L ord North 
delivered a royal message to the commons, 
informing them that the debts of the civ il 
list had increased to upwards of 600,000/. 
It occasioned warm debates, being the 
second application in the prebent reign ; 
amd the accounts presented to the house 
were sharply scrutinised, especially ihe 
items of pensions and secret service money, 
which had enormously increased. Such, 
however, was the feeling in favour of the 
court, that the arrears were not only pro- 
vided for, but an addition ot 10U,OOu/. u 
year voted to the king’s income. Upon 
presenting to the king the bill for the pur- 
pose {May 7th) for the royal assent, sir 
Fletcher Norton, live speaker, took occasion 
to deliver the following unusual address : 

^ In a time, Sire, of public distress, full 
Of difficulty and danger, their constituents 
labouring under burdens almost too heavy 
to ho borne, your faithful commons, post- 
poning all, Other business, have not only 
granted to your majesty a large pment 
supply, hut also a very great additional 
revenue, great beyond example, great be- 
yond your majesty’s highest expense ; but 
aUtto, iiie/fhoy have famin the wed- 


grounded confidence that yon will apply 
wisely what they have granted liberally. 
This gave much offence to some member*, 
as not expressing the sentiments of the 
house, but ultimately thanks wore voted to 
the chair. 

Apr. 21. The emperor of Germany ar- 
rived m Paris as count Falk eastern. 

20. Mr. Wilkes made his usual annual 
motion in the commons, for expunging the #■ 
resolution by which he had been declared 
incapable of sitting in the last parliament. 

May 7. The court of KingVbcnch de- 
cided that musical compositions are pro- 
tected by the copyright act, same as literary 
property. 

30. Lord Chatham, after a long absence, 
came down to the lords wrapped m flannel, 
and in a speech distinguished by his usual 
fervid eloquence, moved an address to the 
King to put an end to hostilities in 
America, by the removal of grievances. 
Referring to the expeetat ions that were en- 
tertained of success in the present cam- 
paign, he remarked, that as for the conquest 
of Aniericu. the gaining of ten pitched bat- 
tles would do nothing towards it. *‘Vou 
talk," he exclaimed, “ of your numerous 
friends to annihilate the Congress, end of 
your powerful forces to disperse their ar- 
my ; 1 might as well talk of driving them 
before me with this crutch.** The motion 
was supported by the dukes of Grafton and 
Manchester, the bishop of Peterborough 
(Dr. HmchcUfle). and lord Camden ; but 
rejected on a division by a majority of 09 
to 28. At this time strangers were ad- 
mitted to hear the debates in ihe lords, 
though excluded from the commons, where 
a motion for opening the gallery had shortly 
before been thrown out by a majority of 
fed to 16. 

June 4. The Leeds and Liverpool canal 
opened into the river Aire at the former 
place, 

6, Parliament prorogued. 

13. A petition presented to the king m 
favour of Dr. Dodd, signed by 20,000 in- 
habitants of Westminster. 

19. The Neapolitan ambassador robbed 
in his carriage in Grosvenor-square, by 
four foot-pads. 

27. Dr, Dodd executed at Tyburn. 

July 1 . A cause of an extraordinary nature 
was tried before lord Mansfield, which in- 
volved a question as to the sex of the Che- 
valier D’Kon, who had formerly acted os 
French minister in England ; two foreign 
witnesses (one a surgeon) swore positively 
that the Chevalier was a female, m conse- 
quence of which a verdict tor 700/. was 
given fur the plaintiff, being the amount 
of a wager laid upon the subject* After 
this decision the Chevalier put on female 
attire, which he continued to wear till hie 
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death in 1810 , when it waft indubitably 
established that he was of the mak tex; 

provuig the gross perjury of the witnesses 

4, Her* John Home convicted of a libel 
in charging the king** troops with murder- 
ing the loyal subjects of America at Lex- 
ington. when brought up for judgment 
he was sentenced to be imprisoned one 
* year, and to find sureties for good behaviour 
^ for three years. 

Avg. 19. A dangerous riot among the 
prisoners at Newgate suppressed by the 
spirited conduct of Mr. Akerotan the keeper. 

Sept. 11. Sir William Howe defeated 
Washington at Brandywine, with the loss 
of WOO men* 

16. Lord Haxcourt found dead in a well 
in his park at Newnham, into which he is 
supposed to have been precipitated in try- 
ing to save a favourite dog that had fallen 
in and was found standing near him. 

1 7. Mr. Harrison, accountant to the Lon- j 
don Assurance Company, found guilty of 
forgery, by altering figures m their books 
of account. 

26. Lord Cornwallis entered Philadel- 
phia, uud the American Congress removed 
to Lancaster. * 

Oc/, d Americans defeated at German 
Town Ly General Burgovne. 

6. Last India ships ordered to increase 
their crews, the better to defend themselves 
against the American privateers. 

17. General Burgoyue and the whole 
of his army, amounting to 5752 men, sur- 
rendered to the Americans, commanded by 
geueral Gates, at Saratoga. 

21* At Dover, in his f>6th year, died, 
Samuel Foote, the farce- writer and imita- 
tive actor, lie had enjoyed a large share 
of temporary notoriety, having long amused 
the town by his light dramatic pieces, and 
talents for satire and personal ridicule. Of 
delicacy or feeling he was wholly desti- 
tute, 

23. A petitiou from the creditors of 
Mr. Wilkes to th» common council, praying 
that such of his debts as were contracted 
during hw mayoralty might be discharged, 
was rejected. 

AW. IB. Died. William Bowyer, an 
eminent printer, distinguished for classi- 
cal taste. 

20. Parliament opened by the king, 
when the royal speech, for the first time, 
intimated saute suspicion of the designs of 
France, in the ports of which hostile pre- 
parations were going on. 

21. A question at law, which had been 
held doubtful by the lawyers for two hun- 
dred years, was determined by the court of 
JUngVbench, who agreed that the words 
in a lease of and from the date and /m» the 
% o/ tkt d*k t had the same meaning. 


The legal point wae, whether one phrase did 
not imply a lease in possession, toother in 
reversion* 

Dec. Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, raised regiments at their 
own expense for the American war. 

1 1 . Royal assent given to a bill for sug 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act* 

12. Died, aged /Q, Dr* HaUer, the cole 
brated Swiss physician. 

16. A marble statue of Mrs* Catherine 
Macauley, erected by the rector a few 
months before, in the church of St* Stephen, 
Wal brook, ordered to be taken down % the 
vestry of#the parish. v 

24. A subscription was i 
the American prisoners confined In the dif- 
ferent gaols of the kingdqp. 

Porto gal.— Joseph !, of Portugal dying, 
ha was succeeded by his daughter Maria, 
who was married to her uncle Don Pedro* 
The prime minister, PornbaL lost both his 
place and his influence. His proceedings 
had been arbitrary, but beneficial to the puU 

I ' lie. Hu found the country infested with lub- 
bers; trade decay ed, landed property m the 
hands of the nobles, a#d the people deprav- 
ed. lie tried to remedy ^hese evils* but Ins 
measures being severe, and opposed to popu- 
lar prejudices, he became generally disliked. 

FiiANCEf— The European powers viewed 
the contest between England and her colo- * 
nies with great interest. France in parti-/ 
culadbeheld it with pleasure, and aithmuri*. 
she diil not enter openly into the coriup, 
privately encouraged the Americans, fir. 
Franklin and two others arrived at Paris, 
as ambassadors. Ixom the American Con- 
giestt. Many French officers embarked to 
join the American standard. The queen 
was a decided partisan of the revolted co- 
lonies, and she influenced the king. 

1778. — pKosPhqpa ov tuk Wmc — T he 
situation of the Ministry at the beginning 
of the year was one of extreme humiliation. 
Their scheme of drawing a revenue from 
America had produced, instead of a revenue, 
a successful rebellion. After nearly three 
years’ fighting their military position in' the 
country they aimed at conquering was 
worse than at the close of the first cam- 
paign, Their armies were for the most 
part cither destroyed, or cooped up like 
general Howe at Philadelphia, in spots 
where they could not act and from which 
they durst scarcely stir. On the other hand* 
every day was adding to the strength and 
resources of the insurgents. They had 
established for themselves an efficient go- 
vernment ; they had agents at the princi- 
pal European courts ; they raised and main- 
tained armies; issued fetters of marque 
and reprisal, licensed privateers, and had 
their own flag, which was every where re- 
spected* Not only were the high sees thus 
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made dangerous to British commerce, but Eggs 7s. 6 d, to 9s. per hundred* 

even the coasts of Ireland and Britain could Fowls Is. 2d. to Is. Sd, each, 

not be navigated with safety by unarmed Feb. 4. Lord Abingdon moved in^the 
vessels* ■ In these circumstances the public, lords, that it is the opinion of the house, 
especially the commercial part, beganto be “ That granting any aid by subscription 
not discouraged but dissatisfied with" the towards the raising of troops without 
further prosecution of the contest. Attempts the authority of parliament, is contrary 
were made to raise additional troops by the to the spirit of the constitution, and the 
voluntary subscriptions of individuals, but letter of the law.” Negatived by a large 
of 15,000 men that were eventually obtain- majority. 

ed not 5000 were raised in England ; above 0. The court of France concluded a 
two-thirds of the whole fcumber bei^g pro- treaty of defensive alliance with the Ameri- 
cured from Scotland, and mostly from among can colonies, avowing its end to be the 
the Highland clans. London had from the “ effectual maintaining of the liberty, sove- 
first been opposed to the war; und both reignty, and independence of the thirteen 
hero anuht Bristol the public meetings that United States of America, as well in mat- 
were called scoured the scheme. Even the ters of government as of commerce.” 
country gentleman began to turn upon lord 1 7. Lord North introduced his conciliatory 

North ; and the parliamentary majorities bills, by which he proposed to concede 
diminished when, instead of an American every thing for which the Americans con- 
revenue, they found, from the course of his teuded, except only their nominal indepen- 
policy, an addition to their burdens. den cl* of the crown. Commissioners were 

Jan. 2. The king on alighting from liis to be appointed to treat with the colonists, 
sedan at St. James's assaulted by a lunatic with full [lowers to suspend all acts passed 
who called herself queen Beck. since 1763, to agree to a cessation of arms, 

10. American prisoners in England grant pardons, and appoint governors. The 
amounted to 924,*tond the subscriptions sudden abandonment of all points in dis- 
raised for their lelief to 3815/. In the pute seems to have produced general aston- 
spiing of last year the Americans tried to ishment, and his lordship’s speech (says 
negotiate an exchange of prisoners. They the Amiual Register) was received with a 
applied for this purpose througu the me- i * dull melancholy silence.” 
dium of Dr. Franklin, the resident of the Mar. 5. Died, Dr. Arne, the celebrated 
United States at Paris, to lord Stormont, musical composer. 

the British ambassador at the French eourt, 9. Conciliatory bills read a third time 
and to which application his lordship in the lords and passed. Dr. Porteus, the 
thought fit to return the following answer : new bishop of Chester, concluded a maiden 
— “ The king's ambassador receives no ap- speech on the occasion with these words : 
plication from rebels , unless they come to — ” Some think the bills offer too much, 
implore his majesty’s mercy.” others say they offer too little ; therefore I 

10. Died, at Upsal, the celebrated natu- think they contain just enough.” On which 
ralist Linnaeus, aged 71- the duke of Richmond retorted, that “ the 

15. Nootka Sound and the Sandwich right rev. prelate had found out a new 
I slauds discovered by captain Cook, mode of reasoning; namely, that that 

Subscriptions were opened fur mis- must be right, which pleased nobody.” 
ing Loops for the war, by the justices 10. French ambassador left London, 
of the peace, grand jury, and freehold- 21. Dr. FrankUn, Silas Deane, and Lee, 
ors of Middlesex. In London the motion publicly received at the French court as 
for a subscription was carried in the court ambassadors from the United States of 
of aldermen by a majority of li to 9 ; but America. 

it was rejected by 3 to 1 in the common 21. Duel at Paris between the count d’Ar- 
council. The monied interest, however, tois and the duke de Bourbon ; the count 
evinced their loyalty by subscribing 14,000/. had grossly insulted the duchess. 

15. The court of session at Edinburgh 27. Embargo laid on French ships, 
unanimously gave their opinion in favour Orders issued to embody the militia, 
of the unlimited freedom of the negroes in Apr. Divisions on America.-- The 
this country, which went much further than duke of Richmond moved an address to the 
the courts of England had done. j king, which went to the extent of iecom- 

17. The prices of provisions in Newgate / mending a recognition of the independence 
market were as under:— / of the American colonies. It was support- 
er stone, per sione. / c d by the Rockingham party, who now saw 

Beef r . 2s. 4d. to 2s. 10d. I no other likely issue to the struggle. Other 

Mutton . 2s. 2d. to 2s. 8d. / leaders, however, of the whig party were 

Veal * . 2s. iOd l to 3s. 6d. j opposed to the separation of the colonies 

Fork « . 2s. 8d. tq 3*. 4<i | from the mother country. This ground was 

Butter If Id. to Is. Ibc/. Wr lump* j taken by lords Chatham, Shelburne, Tern* 
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pie, and Camden in the upper house ; and Royals, and held a levee at the commie- 
by JUr. Donning, colonel Bar r6, and those sioner*s house. 

who acted with them in the lower. The May 2. Mr. Deane arrived in America, 
duke was first replied to by viscount Wey- withthe treaty concluded mth trance, 
mouth in a short speech. Lord Chatham 8s|| Lord Mansfield decided that an ac- 
next claimed attention : he had entered the tion is not maintainable against the post, 
house in a rich suit of black velvet, a full master general for bank notes taken or lost 
wig, and wrapped in flannel to the knees : out of a letter sent by post, 
he was supported to his seat by his son Death of Chatham. — This distinguish, 
and son-in-law, Mr. William Pitt and vis- ed orator and statesman survived his last 
count Mahon. He looked emaciated: appearance in parliament 34 days, expiring 
resting his hands on his crutches, he at first at nis favourite sedft of Hayes, in Kent, on 
spoke with difficulty, but as he grew warm, the 1 fin inst., in the 70th year of his age. 
his voice rose, and was as harmonious as Chatham began life with the not very pro- 
ever, — oratorical and affecting. (C My mising dhtfit of 100/. a-year, a cornetcy 
lords,” said he, “ I rejoice that the grave has in the Blues, and a hereditary gbut ; and 
not closed upon me, that 1 am still alive to so far succeeded as to achieve for himself a 
lift up my voice against the dismemberment name not inferior in lustae to any in the 
of this ancient and most noble monarchy.” British peerage. A man must have had 
He was replied to with great respect by transcendent merits who could be famous 
Richmond, when on attempting to rise throughout Europe, and have statues erect- 
again he fell back before uttering a word, ed to his honour in America. He used to 
in a convulsive fit, and was carried out of say he u loved honourable war;** and his 
the house. An adjournment immediately first destination- was not inaptly chosen, 
ensued. for in activity, promptitude, eriergy and 

8. On a resumption of the debate lord resoluteness, he had eminently those gifts 
Shelburne passed severe strictures on the which usually lead to flitfitary celebrity. It 
composition of the ministry. ‘*1 repeat was in wielding the offensive power of Eng- 
agam, 5 ’ said his lordship, “the lawyers and land he acquired his chief reputation; the 
commit, t* »be present conductors of public wisdom ofi his civil government was never 
business, must be sent back to theii proper tried, norlf it had is it likely to have been 
vocations, or their original obscurity.’ 1 On conspicuous. In his ideas of international 
a division Richmond’s motion was rejected relations and of public happiness, he does not 
by 50 to 33. appAr to have penetrated beyond his con- 

13. The earl of Carlisle, viscount Howe, temporaries. Essentially haughty, domi- 

sir William Howe, William Eden, esq., and nant and unyielding, he was as little tole- 
governor Johnstone, appointed commission- rant of national ns of individual rivalry, 
ers to treat with the Americans. He cherished the old yeoman prejudice, 

A bill introduced by sir Philip Jennings that France was u the ancient and inveterate 
Clerke to restrain any member of the com- enemy of England that the greatness of 
mons from being concerned in any govern- his own country consisted in the humilia- 
inent contract ; it was read a first and se- tion of her neighbour, in the maintenance 
cond time, but thrown out on committal by of powerful armies and navies, and in vast 
a majority of 115 to 113. colonial acquisitions. Ambition was his 

14. General sir William Howe, who ruling passion, but whether that is laudable 

was opposed to the policy pursued towards or not must depend on its direction. It 
America, was permitted to resign the chief certainly betrayed him into apparent incon- 
command of the Butish forces, and was sistencies. Ilis first opposing and then stre- 
succeeded by sir Henry Clinton. nuously supporting the Hanoverian policy 

16. Royal assent given to a bill for lay- of George II., is one instance. His conduct 
ing a tax on inhabited houses. Also to a in, relation to America is not exempt from 
bill for enabling the king to settle annuities obscurity. Chatham’s game always was 
on his children, namely 60,000/. a-year on the pukmiekshjf, and it was his incessant 
the six princes, 30,000/. a-year on the five scheming to reach this prize that chiefly 
princesses ; also 12,000/. a-year on the son kept up the feud between his own and the 
and daughter of the duke or Gloucester. Rockingham section of the whig party ; 

23. Paul Jones, the commander of an but whether the successive positions he 
American privateer, burns in the night a took up in parliament on the American 
sloop in the harbour of Whitehaven, and \ question were intended to lead to its attain- 
designed setting fire to the town. He af- 1 ment can only he presumptively decided, 
terwards landed on the western coast of \ Under his ministry the obnoxious tea-tax 
Scotlaud near Kirkcudbright, and pillaged I was imposed ; yet he afterwards denounced 
the house of lord Selkirk of money and plate, taxation without representation as tyranny. 

25. The king visited the dock-yard at j With all the might of his eloquence he op- 
Chatham, reviewed the first regiment of j posed the coercive policy of lord North— • 
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implored hub td f»ut an end to the war — yet 
towards the close, when the contest had be- 
come utterly hopeless, he declaimed almost 
with Ms last breath, against recognising 
the independence of the Colonies,— ad in- 
dispensable concession without which peace 
was Wholly unattainable. It was at this 
period he was again brought into commu- 
nication with the earl of Bute, through the 
oftSctousness of the physician of that noble- 
naan, and of his own physician, Dr. Adding- 
ton, father of the present viscoui& Sid- 
mouih, The correspondence which took 
place on this occasion was published in the 
Annual Register) &nd its bearing has been 
a Subject of political speculation. The 
three chief points dtducible from it appear 
to be, first, that r Bute and Chatham mu- 
tually entertained a higher opinion of the 
other, than either before thought possible ; 
secondly, that they both thought public 
affairs could only be retrieved by “ new 
counsels and new counsellors;” but, third, 
it does not appear lord Chatham was pre- 

J iared to coalesce either with lord Bute or 
ord North for this .purpose. One tiling, 
however, is evident? that Chatham had not, 
in the last year of his life, either lost the 
hope or desire again to direct the councils 
of the country. Apart from tl e aberra- 
tions originating in an ardent love of power, 
the course of Chatham was splendid and 
magnanimous. He always cherished l^pble 
sentiments. Lord Chesterfield said of him 
“ his private life was stained by no vices, 
nor sullied by any meanness.” The 
inscription penned by his countess testifies 
to his domestic worth, but a more impartial 
testimony to his general excellence is his 
unchangeable popularity. The city of Lon- 
don was always proud of him, and after 
his decease erected a flattering tribute to bis 
memory. In addition to contemporary 
praise and posthumous honours, he received 
other, and as some may think, more sub- 
stantial tributes to his deserts. Almost 
his entire fortune was made up of the dis- 
interested benefactions of private individu- 
als. Besides the legacy of 10,000/. left 
him by Sarah duchess of Marlborough, and 
some other legacies, sir William Pynsent, 
an old gentleman of 90, bequeathed him in 
] 765 an estate of 3000/. a-year, and 30,000/. 
in money. It seems to have been the pre- 
vailing fashion so to remunerate public 
characters, for Horfie Tooke and Mr. Wilkes 
were* similarly favoured. The vigour of 
Chatham in council and his eloquence in 
the senate have been often described. His 
speeches have two qualities not commonly 
united— they Were eflective in the delivery 
and are Still readable ; they' are not words 
only, but burning thoughts, sententious ar- 
guments, and bold truths, Slivered in 
good Saxon English, and, aideuv as they 


were by suitable action, ft flna person, 
eagle eye, and pealing voice, that at face 
animated the speaker and impressed the 
listener, one cannot be surprised at the re- 
presentations teade Of the irresistible force 
of his parliamentary oratory. Sir Robert 
Walpole wag alarmed at the novel thunder 
that burst upon him, and after being ex- 
posed to his first anathemas called out for 
some one to “ muzzle that terrible Cornet of 
horse.” The natural gifts of Chatham, 
it is well known, were strengthened by care- 
ful cultivation, and he did not neglect even 
trifles. His last appearance In parliament 
was obviously the result of some prepara- 
tion. Mr. Thackeray states ( History of the 
Lfe of Chatham, ii. 406) that he was never 
seen in business without a full-dress coat 
and tie-wig. The under secretaries were 
never permitted to sit before him. He was 
not eminent for literary taste ; his composi- 
tions are involved, careless, incorrect, and 
unpolished therefore he was not Jomus. 

May 22. The commons resolved to make 
a permanent settlement of 4000/. a-year on 
the descendants of the late earl Of Chatham, 
to whom the earldom shall descend. 

28. Mitigation of Pknal Laws.- — Royal 
assent given to a bill, introduced by sir 
George Savile, for relaxing the severe penal- 
ties inflicted in the reign of William III. on 
Roman Catholics. These penalties included 
the punishment of popish priests as felons 
or traitors ; the forfeituies by popish heirs 
educated abroad ; the power given to a son 
or nearest relation, being a protestant, of 
taking possession of a father’s or other rela- 
tion’s estate; and the depriving papists 
of the power of acquiring landed pro- 
perty. Tiie lenity of the times had in ‘ 
practice mitigated the rigour of these into- 
lerant provisions, yet the liability to incur 
such penalties at the pleasure of an informer 
or a kinsman was a severe hardship. 

30. Died, in the eighty -fifth year of 
his age, at the house of the marquis de 
Vilette, the celebrated M. de Voltaire. He 
had only in the February preceding, after 
an absence of 28 yearB. arrived at Paris ; 
where he had come, as he said, “to seek 
glory and a tomb.” 

June. A general embargo laid on all 
shipping, and a general press fox seamen 
on the Thames. 

3. Parliament prorogued. A motion 
was made the day before to prevent the 
prorogation in the present critical posture 
of affairs, but negatived by a large majority. 
Immediately after the close of the session 
earl Bathurst resigned the great seal, and 
the attorney-general, Edward Thurlow, was 
appointed lord chancellor. The solicitor-ge- 
neral, Mr. Weddcrbume, succeeded to the 
office of attorney-general, and Mr. Wallace 
became solicitor-general. 
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9, Lord Chatham's remains interred with 1 
great solemnity, in Westminster Abbey ; 
the hon. William Pitt was cEef mourner. 

Relief to Irish Trade.— The revolt of 
the colonies seetnu to have drawn attention 
to the treatment of Ireland ; and two acts 
passed this session— one admitting the 
Irish to a direct participation in the colo- 
nial trade, and the other permitting the free 
importation of cotton yarn manufactured 
in Ireland into any British port. These 
concessions excited prodigious alarm in the 
commercial and manufacturing districts, 
as likely to prove detrimental to British in- 
dustry. London, however, was uninfluenced 
by such selfish considerations; but from 
other towns petitions and instructions to 
representatives were sent up ; counsel aud 
evidence were heard; and the acts were 
only finally passed by the present aban- 
donment of some of the provisions most 
favourable to Irish commerce. Mr. Burke 
was the great advocate of Ireland on this 
occasion. 

1 7. The American congress decline to 

treat with the British commissioners, un- 
less the independence of the colonies is ac- 
knowledged by tlm withdrawal of the 
king's armies. * 

18. Philadelphia evacuated by the king’s 
troops, who crossed the Delaware without 
loss : they were overtaken by the American 
army at a place called Freehold : a partial 
action took place : they readied Sandy Hook 
on the last day of the month, and were 
conveyed by Lord Howe’s fleet to New 
York. Eleven days after the French ad- 
miral D’Estaing arrived at the mouth of 
the Delaware, with twelve ships of the line 
and three frigates. 

28. Messrs. Harrison and Sheridan pur- 
chase the Opera-house for 22,000/. 

July 2. Died, Jean Jacpies Rousseau, 
the auth r 'J Emitius, Social Contract, and 
other eloquent productions. 

27. An action between the English fleet 
consisting of 30 sail, and the French of 32 
sail, the former commanded by admiral 
Keppel, the latter by count D’Orvilhers : the 
result was wholly indecisive, neither party 
having lost a single ship. This action gave 
rise to courts-martial on the conduct of ad- 
mirals Keppel and Palliser. 

30. Two brothers died at a village near 
Reading, one 93, and the other 83 years of 
age, where, for many years, they had lived 
together in one room nr the meanest man- 
ner, and are thought to have died worth 
100 , 000 /. 

In this month a strong party of the 
American loyalists, called tones, with some 
Indians, laid waste the beautiful and pros- 
perous settlement of Wyoming on the Sus- 
quehanna. The devastation was retaliated 
by the Virginians against the Canadian 


settlements on the Mississippi, which they 
reduced, and exacted an oath from the in- 
habitants of allegiance to the United Slates* 

Ana, 1. The act which obliged lottefy- 
office^keepers to take out licenses and pay 
50/. for the same, reduced the number of 
these offices from 400 to 51. 

18. A cucumber was gathered near 
Derby, weighing twenty pounds. 

Sept . 22. The grand dock at Hull opened. 

25. Five hundrej men of Lord Seaforth’t 
Highland regiment deserted and took pos- 
session of Arthur’s Hill, near Edinburgh, 
with a design to defend themselves to the 
last extremity. On inquiry it was found 
they had imbibed an idea that they were 
sold to the East India Company. General 
Houghton promising then? a free pardon, 
they returned to their duty. 

Oct. In this month the British commis- 
sioners left America, leaving behind them 
an angry and indiscreet manifesto, threat- 
ening revengeful consequences to the colo- 
nies from their connexions with* France. 
Further discredit was brought on this mis- 
sion by an unsuccess^! attempt of Mr* 
Johnstone, through the medium of a lady, 
to corrupt some of the members of congress^ 
and in consequence of which the congress 
declined all communication with that gen- 
tleman. Tne conduct of the earl of (Car- 
lisle in the affair with the marquis de la 
Fayetjp is the only part of the proceedings 
of the commissioners in which they seem to 
have evinced wisdom : the marquis had 
sent a chivalrous note to the earl, resenting 
the terms of insult” (Ann. /fey.xxii. 317) 
m which he had spoken of France, and re- 
quiring personal satisfaction ; but the eurl 
properly declined to make a private and in- 
dividual atonement, for an act he had done 
in concert with others in discharge of a 
public duty. s 

Nov. 2(i. Parliament opened by the king 
with a speech in which he denounced the 
treacherous conduct of France in clandes- 
tinely supplying the Amencan insurgents 
with the materials of warfare. Long de- 
bates ensued, and the opposition in the lords 
resorted to the unusual course of moving 
a direct negative to the ministerial address. 
It was carried, however, by 67 to 35. In 
the commons the house divided at two in 
the morning, when the address was carried 
by 226 to 107. 

Dec, 17 . The theatre at Saragossa burnt ; 
400 persons lost their lives. 

General Buhooxwe. — On the arrival 
of this officer on his parole from America, 
a court of inquiry into his conduct was ap- 
pointed, but the general officers of which 
it was composed reported that in his then 
situation of prisoner of war to the congress, 
no cognizance could be taken of it. He 
then demanded a court-martial, which Ou 
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tefosed. Bringing 
hw case ^ parliament, motions were 
made by-his friends in both houses for an 
inquiry into the causes of his surrender, 
but i&ty wet© frustrated by the influ- 
ence of the ministry. The general after- 
wardjBxef using to return to his captive arniy, 
waft by the lung deprived of his military 
commands. 

Prussia and Austria.— Hostilities com- 
menced between these powers on a scale of 
magnitude that threatened to re^ve the 
sanguinary devastations of the seven years' 
war. They originated in the revival of 
some obsolete claim of Austria % the suc- 
cession of the Bavarian states now that the 
Guillelmine line was extinct by the. death 
of the elector Jqfteph Maximilian. Prussia 
resisted the pretension ; and each, the 
emperor and king, drew out an army of 
200,000 men. In July one of the Prussian 
corps under Frederick marched to the fron- 
tiers of Bohemia, while another invaded 
Austrian Silesia. The plan of the imperi- 
alists was defensive ; and a campaign of 
marches and countermarches ensued, in 
which all the rescyi&es of military tactics 
were displayed. In September both com- 
batants withdrew from the field without 
having sustained any material loss other 
than from sickness and desertiofl. 

1779. Jan . A frost this winter lasted 
eighty-four days. 

2. The beautiful chapel of Greenwich 
hospital burnt. 

S. Glasgow, Perth, Dundee, Dunfermline, 
Kilmarnock and Stirling, entered into strong 
resolutions, to oppose to the utmost any re- 
laxation of the laws against the Roman 
Catholics. 

20* At his house in the Adelphi-terrace, 
in his 62nd year, died, David Garrick, the 
first of actors, and a most amiable man. He 
had been forty years on the stage. His 
remains were deposited in Westminster 
Abbey with great funeral pomp. 

Feb. 2. The mob at Edinburgh, excited 
by an anonymous letter dropped in the 
streets, burn down a house intended for a 
papist chapel, and break the windows of 
Roman Catholics. Similar riots disgraced 
Glasgow ; but the exertions of the magis- 
trates and the principal inhabitants restored 
-order. 

9. Two clergymen who had preached in 
a chapel in Clerkenwell, without leave of 
the incumbent or license from the bishop, 
were condemned in Doctors’ Commons with 
costs of suit, and the chapel shut by a writ 
of monition. 

10. A day of public fast. 

11. ’ Admiral Keppel, after a trial of 
thirty days, fo honourably acquitted of the 
charges of 'misconduct and incapacity, ex- 
hibited against him by sir Hugh Palliser. 


The metropolis was twiee iUnmanakd m 
the occasion, and the freedom of the city 
voted to the Admiral. Outrage* were cpm- 
mitted by the mob on the house of lord 
North and others suppose^ to be inimical 
to the accused. 

14. Captain Cook, the celebrated cir- 
cumnavigator, killed at Owhyhee in an af- 
fray with the natives. Before this cat a- „ 
strophe was known in Europe the French 
government issued an order to their cruis- 3 
ers not to molest this able seaman should t ’ 
they fall in with him in his homeward | 
voyage. 

16. The thanks of both houses voted to 
admiral Keppel for having gloriously ugj 
held the honour of the British flag on the 
27th and 28th of July last. The' dispute 4 
between the naval officers hail now become 
a party question in the nation and parlia- 
ment, where it was used as a means of attack 
on the ministry, especially lord Sandwich, 
the head of the admiralty, whose indeco- 
rous piivate life helped to sharpen the po- 
pular hatred which his politics excited. 

17. Popular feeling running strongly 
against sir Hugh Palliser, he resigned his 
seat in the commons, and all his public 
employments to the amount of 4000/. a year. 

25. The bridge at Puerto Santo in Spain 
fell down, while the priests were consecrat- 
ing it, and many persons were killed. 

Mar. 1. At the instance of the African 
Committee, a prosecution had been insti- 
tuted against the master of a slave ship, 
and he was this day, before lord Mansfield, 
cast in 500/. damages for carrying away a 
free black from the coast of xYtrica and sell- 
ing him as a slave in Jamaica. 

19. The citizens of Edinburgh deter- 
mined to make restitution to the catholics 
lor the damages they had sustained from 
the mob. ^ 

30. The university of Oxford petitioned 
the commons against the bill for the relief 
of protestant dissenting ministers and 
schoolmasters. 

Apr. 7. As Miss Reay was coming out 
of Co vent-Garden theatre, she was shot dead 
by the Rev. Mr. Hackman, who instantly 
tried to shoot himself with another pistol. 

A refusal of Hackman’s addresses occa- 
sioned this catastrophe. Miss Reay had 
lived with lord Sandwich 17 years, by whom 
she had nine children. Hackman was 
tried at the Old Bailey before judge Black- 
stone, and executed. 

May 7. The barons of the Exchequer 
decided that the tithe of potatos is a small 
tithe and payable to the vicar, not the im- 
propriator. 

1 3. Peace of Teschen concluded between 
Austria and Prussia, under the mediation 
of France and Russia. 

30. The British take possession of Ver* 
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planfe 1 a&4v$td*ey Point, t$bich com- 
mantled tkor •communttation between the 
* eastern and western colonies* Upon learn- 
ing this disaster Washington decamped 
~ imm the Jersws, bat without abandoning 
his Fabian tactics. Subsequently, on the 
15th of July, Stoney Point was surprised 
and gallantly carried by the American ge- 
neral* Wayne. 

June 1 3. Rev. John Horne applied to the 
4 society of the Inner Temple, to be admitted 
,,'l a barrister, but was refused on the ground 
| of his being a clergyman in full orders. 

1 6. The Spanish ambassador presented 
a manifesto to the British court, equivalent 
, to a declaration of war. 

4 23. The East India Company determine 

to 'raise 6000 men for the public service, 
and to fit out three ships of 74 guns each 
as a present to the government. 

July 3. The king, in closing the parlia- 
mentary session, said that he esteemed it a 
happy omen of the success of his arms, that 
as difficulties increased so increased the 
courage and constancy of the people. 

ft. Partial naval action in the West 
Indies, between count JD'Estaing and ad- 
miral Byron. 

9. Royal proclamation commanding all 
horses and cattle to be driven from the 
coasts in the event of an invasion. 

22. A fire in the victualling-office, Ply- 
mouth. 

30. Orders issued to permit no foreign- 
ers of any description to visit the royal 
dock-yards. . 

Aug, 3. At the Surrey assizes it is de- 
termined that a house which receives no be- 
nefit from the sewers cannot be assessed to 
the sewers’ rate. 

1 0. Eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which’ 
continued several days, destroyed some vil- 
lages and a hunting-seat of the King of 
Naples. The country for four miles was 
covered with lava, which in several places 
lay two or three teet deep. 

20. The duke of Northumberland laid 
the first stotie of Clerkenwell sessions-house. 

Alarm of Invasion. — Very considerable 
anxiety was created this mouth by the ap- 
pearance of the united fleets of France and 
Spain in the Channel in overwhelming 
force. The English admiral was obliged 
to retire before them, and the flags of the 
coalesced Bourbons continued to menace 
and insult the British coasts with impunity 
until the approach of the equinox, when 
count d’Orvilliera directed his course back 
to Brest, without accomplishing anything 
further than the capture of the Ardent 
man-of-war, which, by accident, had fallen 
in with the combined fleets* 

During the summer the siege of Gibral- 
tar was undertaken by the Spaniards ; its 
reduction being one of the principal objects 
of Spain in becoming a party to the war. 
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"The Hcragttou (Sir B. Wrf- 
pole’s) collection of pictures was sola to 
the empress of Russia, and shipped for 
Petersburg. 

The number of prisoners of war in Bri- 
tain amounted to 12 , 600 ; namely, 2200 
American, 600 Spanish, the remainder 
French. 

Oct. 5. Salary of the recorder of London 
fixed at 600/. per annum. 

9. Serious riots at Manchester, occasion- 
ed by. the buildings and machinery of 
Mr. Arkwright: two persons killed and 
several wounded by the intervention of the 
military. • 

1 1. Several persons who had remaiued 

voluntarily in the KingVbench prison for 
the sake of letting their were turned 

out of the prison. 

12. The Irish parliament met, and to 
the usual addresses moved by the courtiers 
an amendment was proposed and adopted 
by large majorities in the following words : 
— “ We beg leave humbly to represent to 
your majesty, that it is not by temporary 
expedients, but by a free trade, that the 
nation is now to be sa*e^ from impending 
ruin.’' The address was carried up to the 
viceroy under the escort of the duke of 
Leinster at the head of the Dublin volun- 
teers, amiAt loud acclamations of the peo- 
ple. The thanks of both houses were una- 
nimously voted to the volunteer corps 
throughout the kingdom ; and in order to 
prevent a sudden prorogation a six months’ 
money bill passed the commons. 

16. Marquis de Pombai tried at Lisbon 
and condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 

The fortress of Omon captured by a sud- 
den and combined assault of British sea- 
men and soldiers. A considerable booty 
was obtained ; but owing to the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate it was shortly after 
abandoned to the Spaniards, 

29. Sir Joseph Yorke, ambassador to 
the States General, presented a memorial, 
requesting that the Serapia and Scarbo- 
rough, two vessels token by Paul J pries 
and carried into a Dutch port, might be 
stopped and delivered up. The States 
General declined interfering in the matter. 

Nov. 11. Resolutions t>N Machinery. 
— The quarter-sessions held, at Preston for 
the county of Lancaster resolved unani- 
mously that the sole cause of the late Tiots 
was the new* machines employed in the 
cotton manufacture ; that the county, not- 
withstanding, had greatly benefited by 
their erection ; that the destroying them 
in one county would only be the means of 
transferring them to another county ; aiid 
that if a total stop was put by the legisla- 
ture to their erection in Britain it- would 
only tend to their establishment in foreign 
countries, to the detriment of the trade ox 
Britain. These resolutions were transmit* 

n r 
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led to the pi state with a request 

that a * 3 w^ commiwion might he issued 
to try the rioters in Lancaster gaol* 

i£ At Dublin, a' counsellor was brought' 
in amity of sawder in haring shot a gen- 
in a duel. The circumstance of 
going out deliberately to fight being, in the 
optAina of ‘the jury, sufiicient evidence’ of 


On the same day thefe was an fissem- 
blage of 6000 persons before the parliament 
houses insulting the members, crying out 
for a free trade in Ireland : the^ stopped 
the speaker, and swore the members to sup- 
port a short money bill : they were proceodi n g 
to greater excesses when the lawyers’ corps 
appeared among them, unarmed, and al- 
layed the ferment. 

&2. Alderman John Wilkes elected 
chamberlain of London by a large majority. 

25, Meeting op Parliament. — The 
state of . Ireland was adverted to in the 
king’s speech, but there was no mention of 
the war in America. It seemed now grant- 
ed that all hope of ^covering the revolted 
provinces must be given up, and the ener- 
gies of the country concentrated on the 
more pressing contest with France and 
. Spain, An amendment to the* ministerial 
address was moved by the marquis of 
Rockingham, the drift of which was. that 
public ruin could only be averted “ bjf new 
measures and new counsellors.” He was 
supported bv the dukes of Grafton and 
Richmond, lords Shelburne, Effingham, 
Camden, and other peers in opposition. 
Amongst the opponents of ministers was 
their former zealous champion lord Lyttle- 
ten, who spoke strongly against the perti- 
nacious continuance of the American war. 
The defence of ministers was feeble, but 
a majority of two to one supported them. A 
similar amendment was moved in the com- 
mons and rejected by 234 to 134. In the 
debate lord George Gordon exhibited the 
'first symptoms of that eccentricity for 
which he was soon after conspicuously 
mischievous. Some unimportant changes 
had meanwhile taken place in the admi- 
nistration. Earl Bathurst was nominated 
president of the council in the room of earl 
Gower, and viscount Stormont (a nephew 
of chief-justice Mansfield) was appointed 
to the northern secretaryship, vacant by 
the death of lord Suffolk. 

*27. Died suddenly, in his 36th year, 
Thomas, Lord LyttWum. His lordship 1 * 
abilities were considerable, and he had 
distinguished himself two days before in 
the debates on the address and the state of 
Ireland. It. is of him the story of the 
ghost is related* which is said to have an- 
nounced hit fourth ty him three days before 
H happened. 


30. Dqpl between the’ hem Obatfee 
James Fa* and W, Adam, Bsq^ m whfoir • 
the former is ^lightly woUude&i It arose, 
from some remarks made by Mr. Fom in 
parliament which were 'exposed to h#>- 
personal. ‘ 

Dec. 13* State ov IsiuNa— Lord 
North brought forward his propositions 
for the relief of Ireland. They consisted 
chiefly in a repeal of the laws prohibiting 
the export of Irish woollen manufactures i - 
to any part of Europe, and in the admission 
of Ireland to a direct export and import , 
trade with the British colonies. * Give us 
a free trade,” had long been the popular 
cry of Ireland, and some concessions had 
been made in 1778, but in too niggardly a 
spirit from the selfish jealousies of the. 
commercial interests of England. But a 
crisis had arrived which rendered a longer 
refusal of justice dangerous to the con- 
nexion between the two countries. Under 
pretext of making ready to resist the 
threatened invasion by France and Spain, 
associations comprising all ranks and par- 
ties were formed, and in a few weeks a volun- 
teer army, 50,060 strong, had sprung up in 
all the pride of military array and ail the 
strength of military discipline. With such 
a power, the advocates of unrestricted com- 
merce did not attempt to conceal that their 
object was as much to wrest a redress of 
domestic grievances from their own govern* 
meni as to repel foreign aggression. They 
had, as was said, “ their face towards Ame- 
rica and their back towards England” 

In fact, the first aspect of the American 
contest was not so menacing as this armed 
combination. Ministers were alarmed and 
embairassed at finding a second colonial 
rebellion upon their hands while they were 
every day losing hope of being able to 
make head against the first. Hence the 
resolutions of lord North for opening the 
Irish trade, and which in the existing tem- 
per of parliament were agreed to without 
opposition. 

Ahmy and Navy.— Before the recess, 
the commons voted 8 5,000 men for the sea- 
service ; 1 1 1,000 for the land-service, exclu- 
sive of militia, amounting, with the addi- 
tional volunteer companies, to 42,000, The 
foreign troops in British pay were estimat- 
ed at 24,000, and the artillery at 6000, 
The entire force at this period, exclusive 
of the troops serving on the Irish and In- 
dian establishments, was nearly 270,000, 
Loans were necessary to support this vast 
increase of the public establishments $ that 
of the year amounted to 12,000,600/. 

30, York County Mbxtino,*— A great 
meeting of freeholders, for forming an 
association and to consider of a petition 
to parliament for national economy. In 
their petition to the hopse of commons 
they earnestly requested « that before any 
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new burthens were kid M the country 
eff e ctu al mewa«t aright be taken by that 
house to inquire into and correct the groan 
abuse* in the ^expenditure of the public 
money/ to reduce all exorbitant emolu- 
ments; So rescind &nd abolish all sinecure 
places and unmerited pensions / and to ap- 
, propriate the produce to the necessities of 
the state.” Meetings were held and peti- 
tions of similar import agreed to in all the 
chief counties and towns in the ensuing 
year, and the presentation of the York pe- 
tition (Feb. 8th) produced a great sensation. 

AtoHUAt Obituary*— Rev. John Lang- 
horne, an ingenious poet and miscellaneous 
writer. Rev. J. Ashe, author of an English 
grammar and other works. William Ken- 
rick, L;L.D., a well known literary character. 
John, duke of Rutland^ marquis of Granby, 
aged 83. Sergeant Glyn, recorder of London 
andM.P. for Middlesex, a popular lawyer. 
Dr. John Armstrong, physician and poet. 
Richard Grenville, earl Temple, the great 
friend and supporter of alderman Wilkes. 

178b, Jan. 4. A deputation from the 
Protestant Association, formed under the 
auspices of lord George Gordon, waited on 
lord North, to request him to present a pe- 
tition fimu that society to parliament, 
against the late concessions to the catholics. 
Lord North refused. These associations 
first commenced in 1778, in Scotland, where 
they were suffered to attain a mischievous 
organization, though the act which so 
alarmed popular prejudice did not extend 
to that country. ' 

7. Great meeting of the Middlesex free- 
holders at the Mermaid, Hackney, upon 
the model of the York county-meeting. 

16. Sir George Rodney defeated the 
Spanish admiral De Langara, and was 
thereby enabled to relieve Gibraltar, be- 
sieged* by the combined forces of France 
and Spain. 

21* One Gough, a man who kept wild 
beasts, was fined five guineas for letting 
one of them loose on a sheriff’s officer who 
came to arrest him. 

A proclamation for the capture of all 
foreign ships Carrying warlike stores to the 
British colonies. 

Feb. 2. A great meeting in Westminster 
to petition for retrenchment; Mr. Fox in 
the chair. A committee of ninety noble- 
men and • gentlemen appointed : among 
whom were lords Portland, Egremont, 
Temple, alderman Wilkes, &c. 

4, A public fast*day. 

8. Sir George Savile presented to the 
commons the York petition. He stated 
that it hod been first moved (Dec. 30th) at 
a meeting of 600 gentlemen and upwards ; 
that in the hall where it was voted, there 
was mere property than there was within 
tike wells of the commons’ house > and it 


wei signed by above SOW freeholders* qrhe 
commutes appointed at the meeting con- 
sisted of 61 gentlemen, of whom li were 
clergymen, including two church dignitaries. 

if. Messrs. Stratton, Brooke, Fioyer 
and Mackay were brought to the blur of the 
KingVbench to receive sentence, on being 
found guilty of removing lord Pigot from 
the presidency of Madras, and imprisoning 
Kim nine months, which was alleged to be 
the caqpe of his death. They were sen- 
tenced to pay 1060/. fine each to the king, 
which they did immediately, and were 
discharged! 

Mr. Burke introduced his famous plan 
of economical reform, of which the two 
leading objects were to lessen the public 
expenditure and diminish regal influence. 
He proposed a better regulation of the 
king’s household, the sale of the crown 
lands, and the' abolition of the separate 
jurisdiction of Wales and the counties pa- 
latine. Viqlent conflicts ensued, in which 
the ministry more than once were* left in a 
minority; and Mr. Burke’s bill was only 
finally carried curtailedffrfate chief features. 

A motion by colonel BarrG in the lower, 
and lord Shelburne in the upper house, 
for the appointment of a committee to in- 
spect the public accounts, met with more 
favour. For this reason the plan was art- 
fully taken up by the minister, who hastily 
introduced a bill, which passed into a law, 
for instituting a commission of accounts, 
consisting of persons not members of the 
commons, it proved a salutary institu- 
tion, as their numerous reports testify. 

14. Death or BlacksTowu.— In his 
37th year.,* sir William Black&tune, one of 
the judges of the court of common-pleas, 
and popular writer on the laws and, consti- 
tution of England. • Tins eminent lawyer 
was the posthumous son of a London 
mercer, and educated on the foundation of 
the Charter-house. Not possessing in a 
high degree the talents of an advocate, 
Blackstone,' at the commencement of his 
career, retired from the practice of his pro- 
fession ut the bar to his fellowship at Ox* 
ford, r nnd did not return to after at- 
taining celebrity by ltis writings and 
Vinerian lectures. His celebrated Com- 
mentaries have been objected to, on ac- 
count of his prerogative leanings, and in- 
culcating sentiments unfavourable to the 
toleration ofdksenters. They have, how- 
ever, the ya&iSefit of rendering accessible, 
and almost intelligible to the unlearned, a 
very abstruse and forbidding science,^— if 
that can be termed science which is mainly 
founded on precedent. , By digesting ana 
arranging the literary chaos or bis prede- 
cessors, by ingenious and lucid illustrations, 
and by putting forth his work in clear sad 
elegant language, he performed a taskfortlie 
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l#gai student little inferior inutility to that 
Atfam Smithfor the studentef 
pofitkshl economy by the publication of his 
^.llWSpbi nf Nations.” Sir William *ea- 

ifisciphne ( Law Magazine, x v.j 312), 
In conjunction with the celebrated 
Jtthn Howard, procured an act (19 Geo. 
Ill,, €.74) for erecting penitentiary houses 
the confinement of prisoners, as a sub- 
stitute for transportation. 

; 26. A manifesto of the Russian court 
announced the coalition of the northern 
powers, under the title of the Ahmed Neu- 
trality, formed upon the basis that * free 
bottoms make free goods f which principle 
went to authorising neutral states to carry 
on their usual commercial intercourse with 
belligerents except in contraband goods. 
Although the principle was laid down ge- 
nerally, its operation more immediately ap- 
plied to England, who remonstrated against 
it. 

29. Thanks of the commons voted to sir 
George Rodney for his signal naval ser- 
vices. 

Mar, 22. Duel between colonel Fuller- 
ton and lord Shelburne, in which his lord- 
ship is wounded. It originated in a par- 
liamentary altercation. a 

Apt. 6. Mr. Dunning moved in a com- 
mittee of the whole house his celebrated 
resolution * f that the influence of the crown 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished.” It was carried by a ma- 
jority of 233 votes against 215 ; but a 
second motion, on the 26th instant, to give 
effect to the first, was lost by a majority of 
177 to 134. In the interval the speaker 
bad* fallen sick, parliamentary business 
was interrupted, and the minister made 
such good use of his»tirae, that alderman 
Sawbndge declared that ever since the vote 
of the oth instant denounced the growing 
influence of the crown, that influence had 
been in a progressive state of increase. 

17. Sir George Rodney defeated, near 
Martinique, the French fleet commanded 
by the count ■ de Guichen, though the re- 
sults were not so brilliant as they might 
have been had the seal of the English ad- 
miral been properly supported by his cap- 
tains. The naval administration of the 
country had long been wretched, and a 
W4ry bad spirit pervaded the king’s ships. 
Rodney complained of the misconduct of 
bfeofi ieers ; but it is now well known that 
flu Admiralty deemed it necessary to sup- 
press the criminatory passages of his de- 
spatches; and only one was brought to trial ; 
too other*, who were equally accused by 
the commander, being allowed to escape, 
from the difficulty of finding a sufficient 
number of non-delinquent officers to try 
them. 


May 3. The court of King’s-beneh de* 
termined that the owners of adjoining) ends 
have no property in the soil of public 
navigable rivers down to low-water mark*’ * 

6. A petition presented to the king, from 
the whites and blacks of Calcutta, against 
the introduction of the English laws them. 

9. Two men, one a tradesman and the 
other a sheriff’s officer, were convicted of 
arresting the servant of an ambassador. 
They were sentenced by Mr. justice Willes 
to be conducted to the house of the ambas- 
sador, with a label on their breasts, to ask 
his pardon, and then one of them to be 
imprisoned three months and the other 
fined. 

29. Great meeting of the Protestant 
Association in Coachmakers’-hall, lord Geo. 
Gordon in the chair, who said he would not 
present their petition to parliament if fewer 
than 20,000 persons accompanied him. His 
lordship during the session had frequently 
interrupted public business by the intro- 
duction of religious topics, which excited 
the risible, rather than the irritable, feel- 
ings of the members. 

June. Riots in the Metropolis.— On 
Friday, the 2nd inRtant, many thousands 
of people, agreeable to prior notice, met in 
St. GeorgeVfields to accompany lord 
George Gordon, with a petition to repeal 
the law of May 28, 1778, in favour of the 
catholics. Here they divided into three 
bodies, and proceeded in processional order 
over the bridges, to the avenues of the 
house of commons. Many of the mob 
behaved ill, insulting the members of 
both houses, and compelling some to put 
| blue cockades in their hats, with the in- 
scription, no popery. Lord George Gor- 
don presented the petition to the house, and 
moved that it be taken into immediate 
consideration ; but his motion was rejected 
by 1 92 votes to 6, The petition is affirmed 
to have had 120,000 signatures or “marks 
of men as outrageously zealous as grossly 
ignorant.” During the discussion, his lord- 
ship frequently addressed the’ mob outside, 
and told them the people of Scotland bad 
no redress till they pulled down the pope's 
chapels. When the house adjourned, the 
populace, acting on his suggestion, pro- 
ceeded to demolish the catholic chapels of 
the foreign ambassadors. The mob pro- 
ceeded to Newgate, released the prisoners, 
destroyed the keeper’s furniture, and set 
fire to the whole, They did the same at 
the New Prison, CLerkenwell. On Wed- 
nesday they destroyed the * King's-bench 
prison and several private houses. The 
Fleet prison,' New Bridewell, and the toll- 
gates at Black friars -bridge shared the same 
fate. Thirty-six fires were seep blazing 
this night at one time {Annual Register, 
xxiii., 262). They attempted the Bank, 
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but the soldiers inflicted m severe chastise- 
ment upon them. . The military came in 
fro m the country, and, in obedience to an 
Order of, the kmg in council, directions 
wete given to the officers to fire upon the 
rioters without waiting the sanction of the 
civil power. On Friday tranquillity was re- 
stored, but not before 458 persons had been 
killed and wounded, exclusive of those who 
perished from intoxication; especially in 
the house of Mr. Langdale, a catholic and 
distiller. Under a warrant of the secre- 
taries ,of state, lord George Gordon was 
committed to the Tower on a charge of 
high treason. 

The magistracy of the metropolis have 
been reproached for supmeness (luring 
the prevalence of these dreadful riots, but 
Mr. Belsham says (Memoirs of George ///., 
iii. 12) that it was assuredly not forgotten 
that Mr. Gillam, an excellent magistrate 
of the county of Surrey, was tried at the 
Old Hailey for his life in consequence of the 
order given by him at the riots in St. 
George's-fields, in 1768, for the military to 
fire, a'ter long and patiently enduring the 
greatest provocations from the riuters, and 
twice reading the riot-act Such a prece- 
dent could not but tend in similar emer- 
gencies to enfeeble the civil power. 

Attempts were made to create anti-catholic 
disturbances at Hull, Bristol, and Bath, hut 
they were frustrated by the timely vigi- 
lance of the magistrates. It happened un- 
favourably for a popular motion of the duke 
of Richmond, that the riots in London 
commenced on the day he gave notice of 
his intention to introduce a bill for annual 
parliaments. The tumults threw a general 
damp upon all endeavours at political re- 
formation . 

9. The earl of Surrey and sir Thomas 
Gascoigne recanted, before the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the errors of the church of 
Rome. The former was candidate for Car- 
lisle, the latter for Beverley. 

10. A French force of 6000 men, under 
count de Roc ham beau, landed at Rhode 
Island, and was cordially received by the 
Americans. 

July 8. Parliament prorogued by the 
kii)g. 

16. Under the special commission ap- 
ointed to try the rioters, it appears 1 35 
ave been tried, and 59 of them capitally 
convicted. Chief justice Wedder bum, re- 
cently created a peer, by the title of lord 
Loughborough, presided. 

18. The court of aldermen resolved to 
dispense with the service of the military, 
there being no fear of disturbance, and 
their maintenance cost the city one hun- 
dred pounds per day. 

Nava*. r Losses. Rich and numerous 
outward-bound East and West India fleets 


SIT 

having sailed from Portsmouth at the end 
oC the month, unfortunately fell in with 
tip combined fleet under don de Cordova 
and five East, and above fifty West T m% - 
men became prises to the enemy. , Shortly 
before, a great part of the outward-bound 
Quebec fleet had fallen a prey to the Ame- 
rican privateers. The only set-off against 
these naval disasters was the capture, by 
admiral Geary, of twelve ships of the home- 
ward-bound French West India fleet. 

Aug. 15. Lord Cornwallis signally de- 
feated general Gates, the Americans losing 
900 killed and 1000 made prisoners. Soon 
after, the American partisan Sumpter was 
routed by colonel Tarleton, while the Eng- 
lish partisan Ferguson was killed, and ms 
corps destroyed. 

21. The French king abolished the ap- 
plication of torture to criminals to extort 
confession. 

Sept. 1. Parliament, which had com- 
pleted its sixth session, and might have 
continued in existence for another year, 
was unexpectedly dissolved. .V* 

4. Died at Brompton, sir John F ms* 
xng, one of the police justices of the me- 
tropolis. He was half-brother to the author 
of “ Torn Jones,” and lnmself a writer of 
various tracts ou the criminal law, and a 
miscellaneous publication called “The 
Universal Mentl)^. ,, It is a remarkable 
fact that Fielding was blind from his 
y o uth j yet was an active and sagacious 
I magistrate (Gent. Mag.), and the promoter, 

! if not the founder, of the Magdalen hospi- 
tal, the Marine Society, and other charities. 

22. At tfie close of the poll for West- 
minster, the numbers were— for admiral 
Rodney, 5298; Mr. Fox, 4878: lord Lin- 
- coin, the court candidate, 4167. 

Oct. 2. Major Andre hanged^ as a spy, 
by the Americans. .He had been detected 
in the American lines, with a false pass- 
port, disguised in plain clothes'; and the 
papers found upon him showed that he 
had been employed in negotiating the in- 
famous treachery of general Arnold to 
betray his position at West Point, and 
troops, to the British general., 

6. Mr. Laurens, late president- of the 
American Congress, after an examination 
by the privy-council, committed to the 
Tower, on a charge of high-treason. He 
had been taken on his # passage to Holland, 
and papers were found showing that an al- 
liance was about being concluded between 
the Americans and that country. 

31. Nkw Parliament.— Sir Fletcher 
Norton having lost the favour of ministers, 
Mr. Cornwall was chosen speaker of the 
new house of commons by a majority of 
203 to 134. One hundred and thirteen , 
new men obtained seats in parliament, The 
alarm of the lute riots caused several popu* 
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tu °)*1 b«* gene- 

„ Hm «keHm* h*4 fawn wmd on with 

, mueh *p*tby, Several members of Jbe 
UHj^wneni, tired out by constant at- 
- fr qrinqce and fruitless opposition, would 
'be at the trouble nor the expense of 
.qffijjjfljftft. The general poverty and de- 
occasioned by the war, had worn 
‘Sown both the spirit and principle of the 
people* Sir George Savile, in his address 
; v to the freeholders of York, told them that 
there was no hope of apesting the progress 
", of public calamity “ till the purlCy of the 
‘ *constitueati and thereby that of the repre- 
. tentative,” waft restored* 9 

iVou. 1. The returns of losses by the 
> riots amounted to 180,000/, 

. . " 29. Died in her 03rd year, lamented by 
her subjects, whom she had governed forty 
yefrra, Mar** Tjiisresa, empress of Ger- 
. mAny and queen of Hungary. She was 
warmly attached to the catholic religion, 
and this restrained her son Joseph from 
acting as he wished in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters till her death. Soon after that event 
he issued two ordinances respecting reli- 
gious orders ; by ope they were forbidden 
holding correspondence with their chiefs' 
when in foreign parts ; by the other, he 
forbade any bull or ordinance of the pope 
being received in, his doming ns, until it 
V had been sanctioned by him. He granted 
throughout the whole of his hereditary 
states a free toleration for all religions. 
He granted also a greater liberty to the 
press, and abolished slavery in Bohemia, 
'Moldavia, and Silesia. At the same time, 
Leopold, the emperor’s brother, archduke 
of Tuscany, ordered that all church pro- 
perty in his dominions should be subject to 
the same contributions as other property. 

Dec. 2. Mr. justice Wilmot obtained a 
verdict against the inhabitants of Bethnal- 
greea, and 1355/., for tlie destruction of his 
property by the rioters. Many other actions 
■were brought by sufferers for compensa- 
tion. Owe against the Suu fire-office, on 
the 15th instant, failed, a clause in the 
policy protecting them against loss byciW 
or military commotion . 

18. Society of Antiquarians instituted 
in Edinburgh by tbe endeavours of the earl 
of Buchan. Eari of Bute first president. 
20, War declared against Holland, 

The king of France made a considerable 
■ economical reduction in his household this 
year, 406 offices being abolished by one 
edict. The duke of Modena abolished the 
, inquisition in his territories. 

OmTUAwr. — Hpn. Topham 
_ Beiuderk, a gentleman well known in the 
* J ohns onian literary circle, and celebrated 
for his conversational powers. Francis Vi- 
Vajres, an emiueut engraver. James Harris, 
„ the author 4$ “ Hermes” and other philolo- 


gical works, Hr. John FoibargiU,aqu*ker 
and eminent phyihato. Thmuiur Dilworth, 
author of a popular speffing-beok. Francis 
Walkem, a carpenter, aged 104. At Leeds, 
aged 106, Mr. Wheatley, a clothier," At Box- 
ford, aged 102, Thomas Field, a labouring 
man ; his father was 104 ; his unde, 93 ; Ms 
brother, 05 (Annual RtgitUr, xxiii. 236). 

1781. Jan. 1, The prince of Wales de- 
clared of age, and appears at court. A few 
days before the bishop of Osnaburg was 
sent to Germany to finish his. education. 

6. The French landed 800 men in the 
island of Jersey. They marched unper- 
ceived across the roads, and arrived in the 
market-place of St. Hillier by six in the 
morning, making prisoners the lieutenant- 
governor and magistrates; but the mi- 
litia and other forces in the neighbourhood 
being collected by major Pierson, a young 
and gallant officer, they attacked and de- 
feated the French, destroying and taking 
prisoners the whole of the invading force ; 
but, unfortunately, Pierson was killed in 
the moment of victory. The French com- 
mander had previously fallen. 

25. The commons voted 120,000/. for 
the relief of the sufferers by a hurricane in 
Barbadoes and Jamaica. 

Feb. 1. A motion of censure on tlie re- 
cent appointment of sir Hugh Palliser to 
the governorship of Greenwich hospital 
negatived. 

2. Admiral Rodney takes the Dutch is- 
land of St. Eustatia, with 250 ships and 
other booty, estimated at three millions 
sterling. Thirty Dutch West Indiamen 
under convoy, and a 60-gun ship were also 
made prize of. The Dutch colonies of 
Essequibo aud Demerara capitulated. 

. 5. Trial of Lord George Gordon, 
lasted, two days ; hut the charge for high- 
treason nort being sustainable, he was ac- 
quitted . thus this very mischievous aud 
ianatical person escaped all punishment. 

15. Mr* Burke again introduced his bill 
for the reform of the Civil List Establish- 
ments. It was ordered to be read a second 
time on the 26th instant, when the chief 
debate ensued, and was memorable for the 
first appearance of some distinguished cha- 
racters. Mr. Pitt delivered his maiden 
speech : it was in favour of thebill, and the 
report says of the speaker, “ his voice is 
rich and striking, full of melody and force; 
his manner easy and elegant; his lan- 
guage beautiful and luxuriant.” The present 
earl of Lauderdale, then viscount Mait- 
land, came out on the same occasion, in 
the ranks of opposition. This session 
witnessed, too, the commencement of She- 
ridan’s brilliant course: he spoke point- 
edly, the same night, in defence of 
Burke’s bill. All this display of eloquence, 
however djid not avail ; the home divided 
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at midnight, kflit thfc 4>ifl wa# to# on the * «/#** £ Government consented ter* 
second reading by 2$ to 100. new the charter of thrf Ba»k of IMilwd ^ 

Mar, A ipstemper broke Otit among for 25 years, on condition of theb lending to 
horned cattle and to present the spread- the public 4,000,000/. sterling, at 3 per 
ing of the infection, an order in council di- IK OitOnd declared a free pert* and in 
recti them to be killed and buried. the following October the emperor acceded 

7.‘ Tub Budget.— --In opening the in form to the Armed Neutrality* os the 
budget, lord North estimated the entire king's of Prussia and Portugal had also 
expenditure of the year at 21 millions, of previously done. 

which it would *be necessary to raise 12 12* Mr. Pox made a motion for termi- 

miilions by a public loan. The debate on nating the American contest. He was , 
this day, ami on the 26th instant, shows suppmted by Mifc Pitt, who characterised 
the prevalent mode of parliamentary ma- the war as a n series of inefficient victories 
nagement* The loan had been contracted or disgraceful defeats, -^-victories obtained 
for on the most lavish terms, and distri- over mod struggling* in the holy cause of 
buted to the supporters of the minister, liberty.” Negatived by 172 to 99. 

That the terms were wasteful appears from 15. The number of prisoner! exchanged 
the fact that the shares the next day were with France since the Jreginning of the 
sold in the money-market at an advance war, 44,000, •** 

of from 10 to ll per cent Mr. Byng 25. Rev. Hen. Bate, proprietor 8f the 
affirmed that half the loan had been sub- Morning Post, sentenced to ohe year's in- 
scribed by members of the house, which prisonment for a libel on the duke of Rich- 
waft in fact, he said, a distribution among mond. 

. the parliamentary supporters of government July 14. De la Motte, a spy in the pay 
of full 680,000/. Lord Rockingham cha- of the French, tried for high%eason, in 
rarterized the loan as one by which at transmitting intelligence to the enemy^re- 
least a million of the public money had spec ting our navalionerations. He was 
been corruptly lavished in bribing the convicted on the evidence of a German, 
representatives of the people to supporMhe his accomplice, and hanged on the 27th 
war (Companion to the Newspaper, No. 47, instant. 

p. 275). Much of the loan was subscribed 18. fin closing the session, the king 
for in the names of clerks in different bank- said, “ Peace is the earnest wish of of 
ing houses ; some of them being set down heart/’ 

for 25,600/. each, the better to screen the utug. 5. Obstinate battle with the Butch 
parties really interested. About this time off Dogger Rank, under sir Hyde Parker, 
two measures were introduced to curtail Both parties claimed the victory, 
the ministerial means of corruption ; ono 1 5. The king reviews the fleet at the 
to exclude government contractors, the Nore, accompanied by the pfince of Wales, 
other, revenue officers from seats in parlia- Sept. 8. Battle of £utair Springs. Ge- 
ment. They were defeated iu the usual neral Arnold burns New London in Con- 
^ way. Towards the end of the debate *a necticut 
body of members poured in from the coffee- 19. Treaty of Chunar signed between 
rooms, called for a division, and gave to the governor Hastings and the subahdar of 
minimi bis customary triumph, that of a Oude ; by which the nabob Was relieved of 
large majority. all' his debts to the Company, on condition 

10. Alderman Kenoett, the late lord- of seizing the property of the Begums, his 
mayor, found guilty of a dereliction of duty mother and grandmother, and delivering it 
during the <f No Popery” riots. up to the English. On this occasion the 

15. Lord Cornwallis defeated the Ameri- nabob made a present to Mr. Hastings of 
can general, Green, at Guildford ; but the 100,000/. 

victory was so dearly bought, that the Oct. 19. Lord Cornwallis, after a gallant 
English general was shprtly after obliged defence, surrendered York Town, with the 
to retreat, leaving behind his sick and whole of his army, to Washington, and the 
wounded. British vessels in the harbour to the French 

Apr.i, Captain Dooellan executed at admiral de Grasse. Mr. Laurens, the Axneri- 
1 Warwick for poisoning his brother-in-law, can commissioner who drew up the articles 
sir T. E. Houghton. He declared hiraseli of surrender was the son of Mr. Laurens, at 
innocent to the last. that time close prisoner in the Tower. 

May 8. The exclusive right of the king’s Nov* 13. Townsend, a lieutenant of a 

printer, to print the forms of grayer for a privateer, executed for murder on the high 
public fast-day, established in the Ex- seas# by ordering a gun to be fired into,# 
chequer, neutral ship, which killed the captain. 

12. Dr. Brownlow North translated 20. French re-captured Eustatia. ■' 

from Worcester to Winchester, vtce Dr. 27. Parliament met. The amendmhute 

John Thomas, deceased. Dr. Hurd sue- to the address, moved by Mr. Fox in tho 
ceeded North in Worcester. , lower, and by lord Shelburne in the upper# 



* kw^fe, » *h»nga «f counsels, but 

did noi go the length of advising a re- 

' pee, 4. M t, Burke moved for an inquiry 
„ of admiral Kotdney^in il- 

of St. Kustatm. ^The admiral 
defended himself, supported by his brother- 
in-arms, general Vaughan, on the ground 
ofDutch perfidy ; and the motion was ne- 
gatived. 

, J2.‘ Sir James Lowthe; moved that all 
r attempts to reduce the revolted co- 
r were contrary to the true interests of 
dngdom. Negatived only bj a ma- 
jority of 41, in a house of 339 members. It 
this occasion Mr. Dunning, very 
^WMsenly, declared , u he thought the ruin 
of thit ' country .was accomplished when 
America was acknowledged to be indepen- 
dent.” 

14. It appears from the army estimates 
that the whole military force required for 
the year 1782, including the provincial 
corps serving in America, amounted to, 
195,000 men. The house had already vot- 
ed 100,000 seamen^'d marines. Lord 
George Germain intimated that ministers 
had abandoned the idea of subduing the 
Americans, and that no fresh army would 
b^senfc to replace that capture^ at York 

'• East India Company, — The charter of 
the Company was this year renewed, ^ to 
continue till March 1794. The Company 
to pay 400,000/., and to he allowed a divi- 
dend of 8 per cent. ; three-fourths of any 
surplus to be paid to the government. All 
political dispatches to be first communi- 
cated to Ministers, who are to decide in 
all questions relative to peace and war. 

Sunday Schools. — Robert Raikes, a 
printer, in conjunction with the rev. Mr. 
Stock, established at Gloucester the first 
Sunday-school in England. His aim was 
greatly facilitated by the institution, four 
yearn after, of the Sunday School Society ; 

. ihe objects of which were to promote, bv 
correspondence and pecuniary assistance, 
the formation of Sunday Schools ; to induce 
the "opulent to visit and superintend them, 
and suggest such improvements as might 
offer to their consideration. Next to cha- 
rity-schools (ante 38 5) Sunday-schools may 
he considered the second step in the pro- 
gress of popular instruction. Before their 
establishment education wds at a very low 
ebb, even among the middle orders ; as 
may be seen by the writing and Spelling of 
sesnectable tradesmen of that period. 

At the close of the year public meetings 
were held jm the cities of London and 
Westminster, .and in Southwark, by the 
freeholders of Middlesex and Surrey, to 
. consider the, calamitous state. of public 
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Navy* and Army,— I t 
turns from the NavWGflBce, t 
to 1781, 175,990 men had beeh ^aised for 
the king’s service, of whom, in the fish 
years ending in 1780, 18,548 had died, 
1243 were killed, and 42,069 had deserted. 

In the same period, By returns from the 
War Office it appeared there had been rais- . 
ed for the army 76,885 men, out of which . 
10,012 had died, made prisoners 8,629, de- 
serted 3801, unfit for service 3895. The 
corps and recruits sent to America and the 
West Indies were in 177*8, 3774; in 1779,’ 
6871 ; in 1780, 1 0,237, -^Annual Register) 
xxiv. 174. 

Annual Obituary. — Edward Cape), ex- 
aminer of plays and editor of Shakspeare’s 
plays. William <le Grey, baron Walsing- 
ham,-in his 62nd year, many years chief- 
justice of the common pleas. Lord Hawke, 
a distinguished naval commander. Henry 
Thrale, esq., LL.D., an eminent brewer, 
and late M.P. for Southwark. Dr. Watson, 
author of a History of Philip II. At Bur- 
ford, Oxfordshire, aged 75, Mr. Leuthall, 
great-grandson to Lenthall, speaker of the 
Long Parliament in CromWelFs time. 

1782. Jan. 31. The king having refused 
to receive on the throne, as customary, the 
address and remonstrance of the Livery of 
London, resolutions were passed expressive 
of the necessity of parliamentary reform and 
a more frequent election of representatives. 

Feb, 7. Mr, Fox moved u that there had 
been gross mismanagement in the admi- 
nistration of naval affairs in the year 1 781.’ * 
Had this passed, Mr. Fox intended to fol- 
low it up with another motion for the re- 
moval of lord Sandwich from the head of, 
the admiralty. It was negatived only by a 
majority of 22 in a house of 289 members. - 
Meanwhile lord Germain had retired from ^ 
the secretaryship of the colonies, and was 
succeeded by Welbore Ellis, a staunch 
supporter of the American war. 

Viscount Sackvillb. — The elevation of 
lord George Germain to the peerage, im- 
mediately after his resignation, by the title 
of viscouut Sackville, was sharply discussed 
in the upper house. His lordship, it will 
he remembered, had, twenty-two years be- 
fore, been adjudged by the sentence of a 
court-martial incapable of serving his ma- 
jesty in any military capacity, in conse- 
quence of disobeying his superior officer 
at the battle of Minden. In the interval, 
however, he had filled important public of- 
fices, and had been restored to the privy- • 
council under the Rockingham ministry ; 
therefore the opposition to his new honour 
seemed fastidious. The discussion was 
raised on the 7th and 18th insh ; on the last 
day lord chancellor Thurlow delivered one 
of his most powerful speeches in defence of 
this exercise of the royal prerogative. 

22. General Conway moved an address 
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tj> the king, imploring that thewarji* Ame- 
rica might no wager bd pursued fo$ the 
impracticable purpose TO reducing the in- 
habitants of that country to obedienc^by 
force* After an interesting debate, which 
lasted till two o’clock in the morning, the 
house divided and the minister found him- 
self in an ominous majority of one— 1 9 2 
being for, and 193 against the question.. 
Ministers, however, still clung to office, and 
a series of resolutions of more impulsive 
iblrce were requisite before lord North ex- 
pressed his intention to resign. 

Alar. 8. Lord John Cavendish moved a 
string of resolutions, declaratory of the ca- 
lamities of the war, concluding with an 
affirmation that the chief cause of these 
misfortunes had been u want of foresight 
and ability in the ministers. They were 
seconded by Mr, Powys, a principal leader 
of the independent interest, or country gen- 
tlemen, in the house, but negatived by 22b 
to 210. On this occasion Air. Fox took 
occasion to say that the two chiet points 
on which he differed with ministers were 
the m> easily of peace and a diminution of 
regal influence. The war was supported 
by placemen and contractors; leaving out 
these, the majority against ministers wav 
upwards >f 100. 

1 ft. The opposition, determined to carry 
their point, pressed into their service sir 
John* Rous, member for Suffolk, and once 
zealously attached to the ministry. On 
tliis day sir John moved, that taking into 
consideration the debt and losses of the 
war, no further confidence could lie placed 
in the ministry who had the conduct of 
public affaire. A vehement debate ensued, 
and the mption was only negatived by 236 
to 227. 

MU. The wishod-for crisis had now ar- 
rived. The earl of Surtey had given notice 
for to-diyof a motion of similar impoit 
to that of sir John l(ous. But when his 
lordship was about to use, find North in- 
formed the house that his majesty had come 
to a ilt termination to make an entire change 
of administration. Upon which the hous,e 
adjourned. 

Rockinwium Ministry.— About the end 
of the month the new ministry was com- 
pleted. 

Marquis of Rockingham, First Lord of 
ike Treasury. 

Karl of Shelburne and Mr. Fox, Secre- 
taries of State. 

Lord John Cavendish, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Admiral (Viscount) Keppel, First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 

Duke of Grafton, Lord Privy* Seat. 

Lord Camden, President of the Council. \ 

Duke of Richmond, Master-General of 
the Ordnance* ^ 


General Conway, Cotmander^^ef;^ * 

the Forces. * * , 

Lord Ashburton (Dunning), Chancellor 1 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. # 

Lord Thurlow (continued), Jjord Chan- 
cellor. 

These eleven constituted the Cabinet, 
consisting of five Rockingham and five 
Shelburne whigs, and the Tory chancellor 
Thurlow, who was more especially consi- 
dered “ the king's friend.” Nearly all the 
subordinate offices tfere filled by new men.^ 
Mr. RurJcewas made paymaster-general TOj 
the forces ; Colonel Barr6, treasurer of the 
navy ; Mr ^Sheridan and Mr, Orde, under- 
secretaries of state; Mr. Townshend, secre- 
taiy-at-war ; Mr. Kenyon, at t omey-g enedfe 
Mr. Lee, so lie l tor- general ;^url of Tanker^ 
ville and O. H. F. Carteret, joint-postid|fe- 
ters general ; the duke of Rutland, viceroy of* 
Ireland ; and general Burgoyne, command-*! 
ei-iu. chief there. 

Metres ok Reform.-— V arious mca- 
! sures of reform which the opposition of tho 
late ministry had defeated wore now suc- 
cessfully introduced. Among these were 
two bills, one proliibitiHg^ontractors from 
sitting in the house of commons, and the 
other disabling revenue officers from voting 
at elections, both of which became law. 
The loss ofVhe colonies having rendered i 
the office of a third secietary of state 
unnecessary, that office was abolished. 
Mr. B4fcke introduced, for the third time, 
though much narrowed in its provisions, 
ins lull for the reform of the civil list 
establishments. By this bill & mass Of use- 
less places and offices in the royal household 
were abolished, and the crown restrained 
from granting any pension exceeding 300/. 
•Provision was also made for the discharge of 
the debts of the civil list, which had again 
accumulated to the vunouut of 300,000/., 
notwithstanding the recent augmentation 
of the king’s income. In the commons 
these retrenchments were adopted without 
hesitation, but in the upper house lords 
Thurlow aud Loughborough vainly tried 
by every species ot legal subtlety first to 
defeat and then delay their progress. 

slpr. 3. Prince de Gallrtzin and M. de 
Markoff, the .Russian ministers, offered 
their services to Holland, to mediate a 
peace between that country and England ; 
and accompanied this offer with a letter 
from Mr. Fox expressive of the readiness of 
the English court to agree to an immediate 
armistice with the Dutch. To this ctimmu-. 
ideation no satisfactory answer was given. 

12 Great Nay ai. Victory. — Admiral 
Rodney completely defeated count De 
Grasse in the West Indies r the battle last- 
ed from seven in the morning till sun-set ; 
and the results were the capture of seven 
J*hips of the line and two frigates. Among 
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ihwB ikd Paris, of U2 (runs, 
which struck to sir Samuel Hood, and is 
audio hive bean the only first-rate raau- 
of-warthat up to that date had ever been 
taken and earned iota port. In this action 
. *b# nautical manoeuvre of breaking the line 
and attacking the enemy on both sides at 
rdilo% was first tried and successfully execut- 
ed* This victory saved Jamaica, ruined the 
naval power of France and Spain, and gave 
a finishing blow to the war. The news 
H Arrived in England just after an order had 
Pjbdtaa despatched for the recall of Rodney, 
4rwhose politics differed from those of the 
,• mew ministry. < 

' 19. Holland acknowledged the inde- 
pljftdence of the United States of America 
' Jn admitted Mr. Adams in the qualify of 
minister. 

* 27. Died, Edward Chamber 1 ayne, F. A. S:, 
4bne of the joint secretaries of the treasury. 

In a moment of nervous diffidence about his 
fitness to discharge the duties of his new 
appointment, he threw himself head fore- 
most out of a window and was killed. He 
was one of the best scholars of the age. — 
Ann, Reg., xxv. . 

. May, The early part of this month was 
unusually severe, anil the winter, through- 
out Europe, had continued longer than had 
4 been known for several years. - • 
i- . 6. Mr. Wilkes after many abortive ef- 
forts, succeeded in his object, and carried a 
motion to erase from the journals thi‘ reso- 
lution of Feb. 17th, 1769, by which he was 

* judged incapable of sitting in that house ” 
lord North and Mr. Fox opposed the mo-' 
tion, but it was carried by 115 to 47. Mr. 
Wilkes addressed a congratulatory letter to 
his constituents; but thirteen years had 
elapsed, and little was now thought of the 
Middlesex election. 

7. Reform op PaHT.1 ament. — M r. Pitt 
brought forward his celebrated motion for 
a committee to inquire into the state of the 
representation* The treasury boroughs and 
those in the possession of private indivi- 
duals he described as the great sources and 
supports of bad government. The leader of 
the opposition was Mr. Thomas Pitt, after- 
wards lord Camelford, and a cousin of the 
mover, Mr. Fox, in a short speech, sup- 
jMsrted the motion. Upon a divirion there 
were 141 for and 161 against the motion. 

18. Illumination for Rodney’s victory. 

Convention of Dungannon. -T he recent 
. concessions (««/<* p. 511, 514) of the English 
’ parliament neither met the wants nor the 
wishes of Ireland. They denied the supre- 
macy bf the British legislature and the right 
of the Irish privy council (under Poyning’s 
act) to originate laws ; they called for a 
* htkbem c&rpm act and the abolition of su- 
perfluousplaces and pensions*. These claims 
were made by armed men, mom it was 


perilous to refuse. At DixajpMtftoifc last 
year, the represen ^ives of 143 corps of 
volunteers assembled, and passed resolu- 
tions declaratory of a fixed determination 
to seek « a speedy and effectual ” redress of 
Irish grievances. “ They knew,” 1 they said, 
“ their duty to their sovereign, and were 
disposed to be loyal; but they knew also 
what they owed to themselves, and were 
resolved to be free' 9 On the 16 th of April, 

1 782, Mr. Grattan, in a speech of extraor- 
dinary eloquence, moved in the commons 
of Ireland for a “ Declaration of Rights,” 
under the form of an address to the throne. 
Such was the power of his eloquence that 
it paused both houses unanimously, and 
was transmitted to England. On the I8th 
of May following the subject was- intro- 
duced to the English parliament, by Mr. 
Fox, and the obnoxious act (6 Geo. I.) for 
securing the dependency of Ireland repealed. 

June 1 4. Advice from Brest of the pre- 
valence of an epidemic by which half the 
persons in the king's employ were confined 
to their beds. 

26. Slavery entirely abolished in Aus- 
trian Poland. 

July 1. Died, in his 53rd year, the mar- 
quis of Rockingham, first lord of the 
treasury and head of the ministry. His 
lordship leaving no issue the title became 
extinct, and his estates descended to his 
nephew, earl Fitzwilliam. Rockingham was 
a nobleman much respected, not remark- 
able for strength of mind, but patriotic, 
and had the merit of bringing forward 
Burke and other distinguished characters 
into the political arena. 

Shelburne Ministry. — The death of 
the Marquis broke up the ministry after a 
short but not inglorious continuance of 
thirteen weeks. It had been composed $f. 
the Rockingham and the Chatham, or Shel- 
burne whigs, two sections of the whig 
party which could only agree together in 
opposition, noi in place, and who had tem- 
porarily coalesced to oppose first, Mr. Gren- 
ville, and afterwards lord North, During 
their short-lived ministry they were not 
cordially united. Now that the contest 
with the American colonies had become 
hopeless, the Rockingham* were at once 
prepared to recognise their independence 
and put an end to hostilities ; but the Shel- 
burnes only at the last hour and very re- 
luctantly made up their minds to this una- 
voidable concession. In the allocation of 
offices too there were heart-burnings. The 
Shelburnes seem to have expected the 
chancellorship for Dunning, but this ho- 
nour the Rockinghams either could not or 
would not grant him, and the place was 
left in the possession of Thurfow, lord 
I North’s chancellor, who all along, in pub- 
lic at least, had supported the policy of 
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that minister. The inequality, however, 
iti the distribution ofthe honour* seems to 
have been partly made up by the distribution 
of emolument'.' Ashburton had a valuable 
sinecure and pension given him, and colo- 
nel Barr6 received a large pension : so 
- that the injustice perpetrated among them* 
. selves could not have been great. The 
causes of the Hug’s preference are gene* 
rally known. On the American question 
■George II L more nearly agreed in opinion 
with the Shelburne than the Rockingham 
section of his cabinet ; and it is not likely 
the lung viewed with satisfaction Mr. 
Burke’s attack on the economy of the royal 
household, nor the opinion Mr. Fox had 
openly avowed of the necessity of circum- 
scribing regal influence. If Mr. Fox as- 
irtjd to the premiership, which it is said 
e did (Companion to the Newspaper, No. 
4$. 306), no time was allowed him to put 
in his claim. Immediately the death of 
Rockingham was known lord Shelburne was 
appointed his successor, and without con- 
sulting Mr. Fox, lord Grantham was aji- 
pointed to the vacant secretaryship. Upon 
learning these changes, made without their 
knowledge or concurrence, the Rocking- 
ham whigs resigned in a body. Mr. Fox 
was Succeeded by Mr. Thomas Townshend 
(afterwards viscount Sydney),* lord John 
Cavendish, as chancellor of the exchequer, 
by Mr. William Pitt; Mr. Burke by col. 
Barre, whose office of treasurer ofthe navy 
was given to Mr. Dttndas (afterwards vis- 
count Melville) , Mr. Henry Krskine (bro- 
ther Of the earl of Buchan) succeeded 
Bund as, lord-advocate, and Mr. Pepper 
Arden (afterwards Lord Alvanley) Mr. Lee, 
as solicitor-general. Earl Temple became 
the new viceroy oflreland. and Mr. W illiam 
’Wyndham Grenville (afterwards lord Gren- 
ville) the chief secretary. At the treasury 
and admiralty boards lord Althorp, lord 
Duncannon, Mr. Montagu, &c., resigned ; 
also Mr. Sheridan his under-secretaryship 
of state. 

July 9. Mr. Coke, the member for Nor- 
folk, moved for an address to the king 
against the pension of 3000/. a year 
granted to colonel Bane, to commence at 
the time he should cease to hold the office 
of treasurer of the navy, and which grant 
had been made at the moment Mr. Burke’s 
bill for reforming the civil-list, which re- 
strained the minister from grauting any 
greater pension than 300/. a year, was 
lying ready for the royal assfent. Ultimately 
the, motion was withdrawn. Mr. Fox ex- 
pressed his approval of the grant, and en- 
tered into some explanation of his resig- 
nation of office. He ascribed it to politi- 
cal differences ; and indulged in the odd 
prediction (as events proved) that “the 
mn wmmw* would in a very short (me 


be joined by those mtntti&bm the house hetdprc~ 
cipitatedfrom their state:* Without this ex- 
planation, Mr. Pitt said he should have 
anticipated the resignation of Fox ■“ to be 
a baulk in struggling for power” Next 
day lord Shelburne confirmed the surmise 
of Pitt, and ascribed the flight of the Rock- 
ingham* to disappointed ambition. Shel- 
burne affirmed that he had, on the resigna- 
tion of lord North, the premiership within 
liis grasp, but gave way to Rockingham ; 
that had alwiys stood out for the «x- 
ercise of the constitutional prerogative of # 
the crown, and “ opposed the doctrine that* 
the king»8huuld be a mere puppet in the 
hands of the aristocracy, or rather, of a cer- 
tain select number of great families , w iv 

11. Parliament prorc^ued bytheking 
without any allusion to domeehe politics, 
but expressing a strong desire to terminate 
the war. r 

13. Advice of the surrender of the Ba- 
hama Islands to the Spaniards. 

Severe storms of hail in Fjance and 
Spain. Some of the stones weighed eight 
ounces. London and neighbourhood was 
visited by a storm uftthpnder and lightning 
on the 15 th inst. 

Aug. 5. Count de Grasse landed at 
Portsmouth. He was the first commander- 
in-chief A a French fleet or army that had 
been prisoner in England since the cap- 
ture of marshal Tallard in queen Anne’s 
ward 

24. The Gazette contains dreadful de- 
tails of the ravages of the plague and of a 
most destructive fire at Constantinople. 
Tun thousand houses, besides 50 mosques 
anrl other public buildings, destroyed. 

30. An express reached the Admiralty 
of the loss of the Royal George of 1(H) guns. 
She was careening at Spithead, some 
of her upper ports open, when a sudden 
gust of wind overset her. Four hundred 
men, and as many women and children, 
perished ; admiral fcempenfelt among them. 

Sept. 13. A grand attack was made by 
the united French and Spanish forces upon 
the fortress of Gibraltar; the cannonade 
and bombardment from floating batteries 
were tremendous; but the brave governor, 
sir Gilbert Elliot, by a well-directed and 
impetuous discharge of red-hot shot from 
the fortress, set fire to the besieging flotilla, 
the vessels of which successively blew up, 
and the scene of destruction was indescriba- 
ble. Sir Roger Curtis, with great gallantry 
and considerable personal risk, saved 400 
of the enemy. Not a vestige was left on 
the following day of all the formidable 
preparations which were collected for the # 
carrying on this celebrated siege ; it 
had now lasted five years, and during that 
time the enemy had vainly tried au the 
expedient* of warfare. 


t 
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16. 4. tmffe Ab of wind in the West their gratitude for foe tmetjwSM benefit* 
, Indies; Berarat ships of war were lost. conferred' by him on that kingdom.” 

Oct, 8* Many emigrants £romGent j va hav- Mr. Wedgwood invented a thermometer 

ing removed to Ireland, 50,000/. was given for measuring the higher degrees ofheat. 
by thekingto defray the charges of their Wohx house System. — The plan of con- 

remnvak and settlement. gregating the poor in workhouses, which 

It*' The cenotaph, erfected in Guildhall was first introduced about 1724 {an/e 380), 
ty the memory of the late earl of Chatham, received great extension from an act passed 
opened to .the public. this year, called Gilbert's Act, from die 

10. Dr. Richard Watpon consecrated name of the member of parliament by 
r bishop of Llandaff in the room of Dr. Bar- whom it was framed. This act, aiming to 
, riogton, translated to Salisbury. * combine the advantages of an assemblage 
0 02. New Sessions-house, Clerkcnwell- of a number of poor on one spot, of a minute 

#green, opened for the use of the Middlesex division of labour, and a joint management 
magistrates. 1 of expenditure, empowered magistrates to 

Abo. 8* First general meeting of the consider any large workhouse as a common 
patrons of charity-schools in Britain held receptacle for the poor within a diameter of 
at St. Paul*s Coffee-house. 20 miles. Judicious as this plan apparently 

22* Mr. Townshend, one of the secrc- was, it did not prov.e successful. Proper 
taries of state, writes to the lord-mayor in care was seldom taken to separate the in- 
order to prevent speculations in the funds, mates of the workhouses according to their 
pending the negotiations in Paris for peace, ages or their habits ; neither was the division 
that the question of peace or war would be of employment carried to the necessary 
decided prior to the meeting of parliament, length. Their earnings consequently were 
3.0. Provisional articles of peace signed insignificant, and the charge to the parish 
at Paris between Britain and the thirteen amounted in general to 9/., 10/., or even 
United States, on Jh2 basis of a full ac- 16/. each, while half the jsum would have 
knowledgment of the independence of the sufficed if paid to the poor at their own 
colonies. Dr. Franklin had the honour of habitations. 

concluding this important arrangement. The inquisition was this year abolished 
A .clause was. inserted, by which* m return in Tuscany. 

for a full participation in the Newfound- Annual Obituary. — Daniel Bernouilli, 
land fisheries, the congress engaged to re- physician and professor of natural philoao- 
commettd to the several States to prAvide phy at Basil. John Parry, the famous 
for the restitution of the confiscated estates blind harper. Sir James Burrow, master 
of the loyalists. But this recommendation of the crown office and compiler of a volume 
proved nugatory, and that portion of the of Reports. At the house of Dr. Johnson, 
king's subjects were obliged to take refuge Bolt-court, his friend Robert Levett, aged 
in England or the barren regions of Nova B0, a practitioner of physic. Sir John 
Scotia and the Bahamas. Pringle, late president of the Royal So- 

Dec. 6. Parliament met, when the king, ciety, and physician extraordinary to the 
, in a speech of unusual length and ability, king. Dr. Solander. who went round the 
for the first time announced the detcrimna- world with captain Cook and sir Joseph 
tion to concede the independence of the Banks. 

American colonies. 1783. Jan. Terms of Peace. — Thepre- 

Subscription for a national bank opened liminary articles of peace between England, 
at Dublin ; in a few hours, 30,000/, more France, and Spain, were signed at Ver- 
than needed was offered. sailles on the 20th instant. By these, 

18. The dividend of the East India Com- Britain restored the island of St. Lucia to 
puny, for the half year ending at Christ- France; also the settlements on the Senegal 
mas, declared to be 8 per cent. , and the city of Pondicherry, in the East 

27. At Edinburgh, in his 86th year, Indies. Britain relinquished all claims on 
died Henry Home, lord Kames, the Scot- Dunkirk. France gave up all her West 
tish judge, and author of many learned and India conquests with the exception of To- 
ingenious publications. bago. Spain was allowed to retain Mi- 

la this month died Hyder AU, who by norca and West Florida, East Florida 
talents and enterprise had risen from the being also ceded in exchange for the Ba- 
lunk of a private soldier to be one of the hamas. Peace with Holland was longer 
most powerful priuces in India. He Was postponed, the Dutch claiming an in- 
succeeded by his sou Tippoo Saib. who in- deramfication for the expenses of the 
herded alt his. father's hostility to the Eng- war, and the restoration of Trin com alee, 
hsh. • » A suspension of hostilities, however, wtts 

This year the Irish parliament voted agreed to. 

50,000/. for the purchase of an estate to be 21. Parliament re-assembled, , • 
tel tied on Mr. Grattan* a testimony of I, Orders to disband the rmlifia. * 



* , 5; ' Octet qf St. Patrick created, 

A series of violent earthquakes occurred 
in Calabria and Sicily. The first and most 
destructive occurred on the 5th instant, 
when cities, towns, and villages were totally 
demolished* The city of Casal Nuova 
was entirely' swallowed up, and the prin- 
cess Grimaldi, with more than 4000 people, 
perished in an instant. The inhabitants 1 
of Scylla, who with their prince had de- 
scended from the rock, and taken refuge on 
the sea-shore, were all swept away by an 
enormous wave on its return from the laud 
which it had inundated. Messina and the 
northern parts of Sicily were also great 
sufferers. 

17. Grand debate in both houses on the 
terms of the peace, which were ably de- 
fended by lord Shelburne as the best the 
country had a right to expect. But on a*j 
division the address was carried only by a 
majority of 72 to 5l> voices. A similar ad- 
dress in the commons was seconded by Mr. 
Wilberforce, but opposed with great vehe- 
mence by Fox and North. Mr. Powys 
said it was “an age of strange confedera- 
cies,— a monstrous coalition had taken place 
between a noble lord and an illustrious 
commoner, — the lofty asserter of the pre- 
rogative bad joined in an alliance with the 
worshippers of the majesty of the people.” 
On a division, the effect of this monstrous 
coalition was visible, ministers being left in 
a minority of four in a house of 432 mem- 
bers. 

21. A resolution more pointedly disap- 
proving of the peace being moved anil car- 
ried by lord J. Cavendish, the earl of Shti- 
bume resigned the premiership. 

2b. Petition presented to the commons 
for parliamentary reform from the free- 
holders of Yorkshire with 10,124 signatures. 
Petitions for the same object were shortly 
after Resented from the metropolis and va- 
rious parts of the country. 

Mar. Disturbances among the seamen 
at Portsmouth appeased by lord Howe. 

25. In the yr^ar ending at this date were 
manufactured in the West Hiding of York- 
shire 131,0512 pieces of broad woollens, 
measuring 4,563,37 G yards; and 108,041 
pieces of narrow cloth, measuring 3, 222.002 
yards. Increased this year, 18,022 pieces 
of broad, and 11,892 pieces of narrow. — 
Am* K*Sf't xxvi. 204. 

30., Died, in his 65th year, Dr. William 
Hunter, the celebrated anatomist and me- 
dical practitioner. He bequeathed his valu- 
able museum to his nephew for thirty 
years, afterwards to be removed to the 
university of Glasgow, near which he was 
horn* He tried in 1765 to establish a mu- 
seum on the site of the King Vmews, but 
his application was negatived by the then 
nuaiillr, Mr. Grenville. • 
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Apr. 1. Ryland, ulHbgraver, discovered 
to have forged on the East India Company 
to the amount' of 71147. V * 

• Coa&moN Ministry.*— The Hocking 
ham and Shelburne whigs were so needy 
balanced, that the North party had the 
power of turning the scale in favour of 
either section. They preferred & union with 
the former, and to which, according to the 
declaration of lord North (Feb. 21), he was 
invited. Shelburne made overtures to Fox, 
but ijpne to their common enemy. The 
Rockinghams separated from men with 
whom they mainly agreed, to unite with 
those US whom they had long been vehe- 
mently opposed. With lord North, Mr. 
Fox ditteied upon most great public ques- 
tions— upon the American question — upon 
parliamentary reform— and the necessity of 
circumscribing the growing influence of 
the crown. The terms of the peace seem 
to have been a mere pretext ; the object of 
the coalition waa the expulsion of Shel- 
burne from power, who had accepted office 
in obedience to the king's wish, indepen- 
dently of factious dictation. Their triumph 
proved short-lived dBd^mpiofitable. Events 
proved their abandonment of principle for 
power to be a weak and ruinous expedient, 
w hich lost them the confidence and sup- 
port of tfte nation. Six weeks elapsed be- 
fore the hybrid ministry was completed : it 
was occasioned by the king's reluctance to 
pai4 with the chancellor, and Thurlow’s 
claim of a pension and the tellership of the 
exchequer. On the 2nd mat., the duke of 
Portland was announced as first lord of the 
treasury ; lord North and Mr. Fox, joint 
secretaries of state ; lord John Cavendish, 
chancellor of the exchequer ; viscount Kep- 
pel, first lord of the admiralty ; viscount 
Stormont,, president of the council; and the 
carl of Carlisle, lord privy-seal. These seven 
constituted the new cabinet, the whigs hav- 
ing a majority of one over the three tories, 
North, Carlisle, ami Stormont- The great 
seal was put in commission, Loughborough 
being appointed first commissioner. 

Mat/ 1. The population of the American 
colonies, at the time of their declaration of 
independence, was estimated at 2,614,300. 

7. Mr. Pitt renev/ed his motion for a le- 
form in the representation, by proposing to 
add 100 members to the counties, and 
abolish a proportionate number of the bur- 
gage-tenure, and other smaller boroughs. 
Be|ng a specific plan, it was negatived by 
a larger number than on the preceding oc- 
casion, the numbers on the division being 
293 to 149. 

June 1. Mr. Spalding and his assistant, 
descending in the diving-bell to examine 
the wreck of the Imperial East Indiomatt, 
were drowned by the accident of the sig- 
nal-ropes getting entangled. 
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& A Wtifdyil illfeviwir of some French 

seamen, p*i#>ae*i wf wat, for wages, for work- 
ing a ship home from the West Indies* 

25. A grant of 60,000/. for a separate 
establishment for the prince of Wales. 

Parliament prorogued. 

Jhy * IB* Death of Dunning.— In his 
53ad year, died the celebrated John Dun- 
hing, recently created lord Ashburton, and 
famous for his resolution of 1 780, on the 
increasing influence of the crown. Accord- 
ing^ the Law Magazine (vol. vii. 3 JJS), he 
was the son of a poor attorney at Ashbur- 
ton, who after a Vief but brilliant career as 
lawyer arid member of parliament, left be- 
hind him a peerage, a vast landed property, 
and 280 , 000 /. in money, the reward of his 
industry, perseverance, and ability. He be- 
long* d to the Shelburne section of whigs, 
and sat, with colonel Bane, for his lord- 
ship’s borough of Caine. Lord Rockiug- 
h ana’s second ministry was not so pure as 
his first, and during its short existence 
there was a sharp scramble between his ad* 
herents and those of the rival section of 
lord Shelburne for titles, sinecures, and 
pensions. Dunning & hatched for himself 
a coronet, the chancellorship of the duchy 
of Lancaster, and a pension of 4000/. a 
year. He was thought to have been greedy 
and inconsistent; for he had strenuously 
supported Mr. Burke’s economical bill, 
which abolished the sinecure of the duchy, 
and his life having been chiefly spebt in 
his profession, he had rendered no public 
services to entitle him to a pension. His 
patent of peerage is dated April 8th, 1782 ; 
so that he did not long survive his eleva- 
tion, and the title became extinct, in his fami- 
ly, his successor having died without heirs. 

27. Montgolfier ascends with an air-bal- 
loon at Pans. The first experiments in 
aerostation were made by inflating the bal- 
loon with heated air in lieu of hydrogen gas. 

Sept. 4. Colonel Thomas, of the guards, 
killed in a duel with colonel Gardiner. 

5. An order of council issued, limiting 
the commerce between the United States 
and the British West India islands to ships 
British built. It gave umbrage to the 
Americans, though they could hardly com- 
plain in not enjoying the advantages of in- 
dependence and dependence at Sbte same 
time. 

Died at St. Petersburgh, aged 76, 
Eui.BS» the distinguished mathematician. 
Some time before, he had lost his sight, 
biit that did not prevent him completing, 
by the help of an amanuensis, his celebrated 
u Elements of Algebra’ ? and the u Theory 
of the MtoonJ’. 

Not . Resignation of Washington. — 
This illustrious chief having by his wisdom, 
firmness, and bravery achieved the inde- 
pendence of hie chantry, resigned the com- 


mand of the Amerie^anoBy* 
eulty at first 3droe6^ the disbandment rf 
the military, who claimed rewards for shew 
services ; but it was surmounted by ike 
prudence of Washington, who. pretested 
upon them to tract to the generosity of 
congress. Unlike Oliver Cropiwell, he did 
not artfully foster their discontent* finr his 
own ambitious purposes. . On his way to 
Mount Vernon, he delivered in an account 
of all the public money he had received 
while iu arms, amounting in eight years to 
less than 16,000/., nothing being charged 
for personal services, or claimed for rela- 
tives and friends. 

10. Pursuant to arrangement in the pre- 
ceding September, a convention of dele- 
gates from all the volunteer corps 0 f Ireland 
was held at Dublin, when a plan of parlia- 
mentary reform was produced and consider- 
ed. It Was attended by the earl of Charle- 
mont, the commander-in-chief of the vo- 
lunteer army ; by the right hon. Thomas 
Gonolly, the first commoner, in point of 
wealth, in the kingdom ; aud by the brother 
of the bishop of Derry. Next day, Mr. 
Flood brought the topic before the com- 
mons, by. moving for leave to bring in a 
bill “ for the more equal representation of 
the people in parliament/’ Being looked 
upon as a motion tendered at the point of 
the bayonet, it' was rejected with indigna- 
tion, by 157 votes to 77. 

11. Parliamentary session commenced, 
when the prince of Wales was introduced 
with much ceremony, and took his place as 
one of the supporters of the ministry. 

18. East India Bills. — Mr. Fox intro- 
duced his two bills for the better govern- 
ment of India, by which the entire adminis- 
tration of the civil and commercial affairs 
of the company ware to be vested in a board 
of 7 commissioners, nominated by the bill, 
and irremovable by the crown except by an 
address of either house of parliament. There 
was also to be a subordinate board of 9 di- 
rectors, to bo named in the first instance 
by parliament, and afterwards chosen by 
the proprietors. This bold and comprehen- 
sive scheme is ascribed to Mr. Burke, but 
it soon raised a storm, both within and 
without the walls of parliament, that over- 
powered the administration. 

20. Mr. John Scott and Mr. Thomas 
Erskine (both hereafter lord-chancellors) 
entered the lists, on opposite sides, in the 
debate on the India bill 

Dec. 4. Christopher Atkinson having 
been tried and found guilty of perjury, Was 
expelled the house of commons. 

9. Notwithstanding the alarm crested 
by Mr. Pitt on the threatened violation of 
“ chartered rights” by the India bill, it 
passed the commons by a large majority 
and was this day earned up to the ftids Sy 


ornam m iium m 


Mr.Fox* It %»». read * ft*t time as a 
matter of course, bsft-a rf&etm&sed opposi- 
tion mm marnffcatefl itself; Temple, Thur- 
low, Richmond, Ad Camden were its chief 
opponents.' , Temple characterized the bill 
as pnMpw said, if the bill pass* 

^4 the e:m mjbwd be no longer w«tfay 
of a mitL.of honour to wear; "the Icing 
would in fact take the diadem from his own 
head, and place it on that of Mr. Fox.” 
Mean white, rumours got abroad that the 
king was ^hostile. On the llth instant, 
between the first and second reading, Tem- ' 
pie dead an interview with the king, and 
convinced him that he was deceived if not 
duped, A card was immediately written, 
stating "That his majesty allowed earl 
Tejjtpte to say, that whoever voted for the 
India bill was not only not his friend, but 
would be considered his enemy. And if 
those words were not strong enough, earl 
Temple might use whatever words he might 
deem stronger or more to the purpose.” 

17# India bill rejected in the lords by 
95 to 76. Several proxies, intrusted to mi- 
nisters, had been withdrawn, in consequence 
of the royal interference. 

18. At midnight Mr. Fox and lord North 
received a message from the king, coni- 
rn a tiding them to deliver up the seals of 
their offices, and send them by the under- 
secretaries, as a "personal interview with 
him would be disagreeable.” Next day the 
other ministers received their dismissal, 
signed "Temple.” 

22. The commons addressed the king 
not to dissolve parliament; to which he 
replied that he should not exercise his pre- 
rogative either by prorogation or dissolution. 

Pmr’s Ministry. — The new adminiK- ( 
tratiun was Bpeedily formed ; Mr. Pitt at 
its head, as first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer. Lords Syd- 
ney and Carmarthen were made secretaries 
of state ; duke of Rutland, lord privy- seal ; 
earl Gower (afterwards marquis of Staf- 
ford), president of the council ; earl Ilowe 
first lord of* the admiralty; the duke of 
•Richmond, master of the ordnance, with- 
out a seat in the cabinet. Thurlow was re- 
instated in the chancellorship. Among 
subordinates were Mr. Dundas, treasurer 
of the navy ; Mr. (afterwards sir) George 
Rose and Mr. Thomas Steele, secretaries 
of the treasury ; Mr. Kenyon, attorney-ge- 
neral; Mr* Arden, solicitor-general. A 
week after, Rutland was transferred to the 
government of Ireland ; on which Gower 
took the privy- seal, and was succeeded as 
lord* president of the council by lordCamden. 

Annual Obituary.— rDr. Nares, organist 
and musical composer. Christopher Pinch- 
beck, m ingenious mechanic. Dr. Frede- 
rick, Cornwallis, archbishop of Canterbury ; 

‘ Modfc was promoted to the primacy. 
M, Cemtto, aged 102, violin-player at 


Drury-lame theatre, at# long familiar to 
the galleries hy the enormous sue of the 
nasal feature. • 

It appeared, from the first volume of the 
Society of Arts, published this year, that 
they had, since their first establishment, 
paid in premiums, and in medals, and pal- 
lets of gold and silver, to the amount of 
28,212/. 

1784. Jan* 12. The re-assembling of 
parliament exhibited the singular spectacle 
of the ministry an<f a majority of the com- 
mons at open variance, vet the former 
maintaining its ground'. To carry on the 
public bulmess was impossible, And a new 
ministry or a new parliament seemed un- 
avoidable. Ultimately, the latter expe- 
dient was adopted, the opposition having 
first vainly exhausted all the resources 
of parliamentary taettesstfo dislodge the 
young premier, who, steadily supported by 
the court, maintained his position with ex- 
traordinary firmness and ability. The ma- 
jority against him had been con liwuaUy de- 
creasing since the Christmas recess, under 
the jomi influence of the crown and popu- 
lar opinion. AddresHa of thanks to the 
king, for the dismissal of hw late official 
advisers, were presented from most muni- 
cipal and corporate bodies, who conceived 
their immunities endangered by the whig 
scheme of Indian government. Notwith- 
standing these evidences of unpopularity, 
Mr. ^x succeeded in carrying resolutions 
for postponing the passing of the Mutiny 
Act, and the appropriation of the supplies ; 
and the contest did not terminate till the 
month of March. 

14. Mr. Pitt introduced his India Bill, 
by which the commercial affairs of the Com- 
pany were left in their own management, 
while a board of control was to be nomi- 
nated by the king, possessing a veto over 
their political measures. It was read a first 
time, and only rejected on the committal, 
by a majority of eight. 

21. Died at Florence, aged 60, Charles 
Edward Stuart, grandson of James II.* 
and prince-pretender to the British throne 
in 1745. He left no issue. 

Feb. 2. A meeting at St. Alban’s ta- 
vern, of about 70 independent members of 
parliament, for the purpose of reconciling 
political parties. It ended in nothing, the 
duke of Portland demanding, as a prelimi- 
nary, that Mr. Pitt should resign, which 
he refused to do. 

4. The earl of Effingham, in the lords, ■ 
moved two resolutions, directed against the 
extraordinary proceedings in the commons; 
the fir si, declaring that an attempt in any one 
branch of the legislature to suspend the 
course of the law was unconstitutional ; the 
second, asserting the undoubted prerogative 
of the crown to appoint to the great offices ' 
of the executive government They were 
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r — r— , 7jjr - >v J } and were the first 
notifce thelordshad taken of the struggle 
^ ^ ^«e. ' 

■ ' 3$*> TJianks of the common-council of 
JUiilS^.y^ted/ta Mr, Pitt for his able, up- 
dnd disinterested conduct. .They 
;d^ioted-him the freedom of the city in a 
jg&ld box of 100 guineas value. 

1 20, An Address to the crown passed the 
houseof commons by 1 77 to 156, pointing to 
It "removal of ministers. It was not carried 
up to St. James’s till the 25th foft., when 
'/broking replied that no charge had been 
brought against them, and that many of his 
' Subjects had expressed their satRfaction at 
the change made in his councils. 

A cause for breach of contract came on 
before lord JVlinsfield, which had been 
pending eleven years, between MackSin the 
actor, and Geowge Colman as manager of 
CoVent-garden Theatre. Lord Mansfield 
advised a reference, and kindly undertook 
to be the referee. The demand being 1000/., 
-apd the dispute arising from Mr. Macklin’s 
^having been driven from the stage by 
, the audience, which, the judge said, was 
equally unfortunate Iror actor and manager, 
he awarded 500/. 

* 22. From 10th Bee. last, there have 
been 63 days’ frost ; of these i^ snowed 19 

$days. 4 

28, Mr. Fitt dines at Grocers’-hall. A 
general illumination closed the evening. - 

Afar. 8. Gjrand field-day in th^^ com- 
mons ; the subject of debate, a representa- 
tion to the throne, addresses having failed, 
setting forth the pernicious consequence of 
the retention of men in office not having 
the confidence of parliament. Mr. Buiko 
spoke for two hours, being his first speech 
pending the struggle of parties. But no 
tolerable report of the debate has been 
preserved, sir Jamdfe Lowther having 
moved the exclusion of strangers to make 
loom for a friend in the gallery. On a di- 
vision, the minister -was beaten only by a 
majority of one ; the numbers being, lor 
Mr. Fox’s motion, 191 against 190. This 
ended the parliamentary struggle ; Mr. 
Pitt had triumphed over his opponents on 
their own ground, and immediately after 
took the sense of the nation. 

8. Mutiny bill passed. 

24. Parliament prorogued, and next 
day dissolved. 

* General Election.— A t the elections 
ministers carried every thing before them. 

* Even the dissenters, long one of the main 
supports of the whigs, gave all their inte- 
rest to* the court. The consequence was 
a complete rout, in both counties and towns, 
of the whig and tory adherents of the coa- 
lition, Upwards of 160, known by the 
name of "Fox's MartyrS)' \ were thrown 
out ; among them Mr. Coke of Norfolk, 
Mr* Folj&mbe (heir of sir/ George Savile) 

( 
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rals were disgusted 1 
ment of principle, an 
oned on their return < 
were unexpeoifcdly re 
of local parties' which .never jome 
Moreover, the East India Cjunpony pud 
other corporate bodies exertea ^eir infiu- 
ence in favour of' the new premier as the 
great champion of chartered rights. - . 

Apr. 6. The poll for the city of Lophps 
closed, when the numbers were, for Wateoju, - 
4789; Lewes, 4554; Newnham, V&ty 1 
Sawbridge, 2632. , .V 1 

10. Mr. Burke elected lord rector oSpib'* 
university of Glasgow. He was atte«w4d 
by many persons of rank, and, after taking 
the oaths, addressed the audience in ,an 
elegant anil appropriate Bpeech. 

23. At the close of the poll for Middle- 
sex, the numbers were, for Mainmering, 
2117; Wilkes, 1858; Byng, 1787: Mi. 
Wilkes was the ministerial candidate ; in 
his address to the electors {Annual Jtegjsttr, 
xxvii., 275) he offers himself on thehasi* 
of parliamentary reform, and “ supplicates” 
the honour of their suffrages that k ‘ i may 
be enabled to strengthen the hands of our 
present virtuous young minister in his pa- 
triotic plans.” 

May 16. After polling 40 days, one of 
the hardest contests for Westminster aver 
known, closed ; the numbers were, for lord 
Hood, 6694; Hon. C. Fox, 6233; gjr C. * 
Wray, 5998. A scrutiny was demanlfd by 
Sir C. Wray, and granted. 

18. On the meeting of the new par- 
liament this day, Mr. Cornwall, the for- 
mer speaker, was re-chosen. The acces- 
sion of strength /received by the minister 
soon became manifest; the opposition only 
proposed an amendment to the address, to 
leave out a paragraph expressing approba- 
tion of the late dissolution, when they were ' 
outvoted by a majority of 282 to 1 14. 

26. Grand festival in commemoration of 
Handel, in Westminster Abbey ; the king 
and royal family and 4000 persons of rank 
and fashion attended. Next day the festival 
was renewed at the Pantheon: the perform- 
ances were of .a more lively nature, and 
went off with great eclat. 

June 7 . Disappointed by the peremptory 
rejection of Mr. Flood’s motion, and encou- 
raged by the accession of a reform minister 
to the helm of affairs, the citisens of Dublin t 
held an aggregate meeting; wherein it was - 
resolved to address the throne, and assemble 
a national congress in Dublin, compiled of 
five representatives from every county, oily 
and considerable town. The very name of 
congress was alarming to government, and 
Mrjfitzgibbon, the attorney-general, adept. 
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L 10*' Serious riu1« in Edinburgh on ac- 
, «Qunt of tM tfUsgfr price of provisions ; they 
- att^ted^th^jPfclujries, on the ground of 
• ? 4se«f% them. . These disorders 

CWttinued_ fhree days; the military were 
called, in Hid several persons lost their lives. 

* Commutation Act. — Mr . Pitt intro- 
duced resolutions for lowering the duty on 
tea from fifty to twelve and a half per cent.; 
and to make up the loss the revenue would 
an Stain by an adequate increase of the tax 
UpCjij* windows. His great object was to 
lessen the temptation to smuggling. It 
apjteared, • he said, that only 5,500,000 
pounds of tea were sold by the East India 
Company, whereas the annual consumption 
of the kingdom was at least twelve millions, 
so,4hat the illicit trade in this article was 
, at least double the legal. The resolutions 
passed. 

3<H Mr. Pitt presented his budget to 
the hviuse, which was found to comprise a 
loatf of six millions, with some new taxes 
* winch were allowed to be judiciously se- 
lect'd. The loan too had been contracted 
on favourable terms, and acquired much 
financial reputation for the minister. 

On the motion of Mr. Dundas a hill was 
introduced and became law, for restoring 
,, the estates forfeited by the rebellion in 
^ 1745; omitting, however, from its provisions 
' those forfeited under similar circumstances 
in the rebellion of 1715. 

JUjy 9. Mr. Pitt brought forward his 
InotSi bill upon the same principle as that 
which he unsuccessfully introduced into 
the last parliament : namely, for the insti- 
tution of a board authorised to check and 
superintend the civil and military govern- 
^ment end revenue of India; and thence 
denominated the Board of Control. It was 
to be composed of six commissioners of the 
rank of privy councilors, nominated by the 
‘ king and removable at his pleasure. The 
governor-general, presidents, and the mem- i 
hers of council to be named by the court ] 
of directors, subject to the approval of the 
king. The commander- in-chief to be choseu 
by ’the king only. A, .special tribunal esta- 
blished for punishing delinquencies iheurred 
in India ; the fortunes acquired to be asqer 
tained on the return of each servant of the 
company from India. (This clause was re- 
pealed two years after by 26 Geo. III.) 
Mr. Pitt's bill encountered much opposition, 
but was passed by large majorities. 

' t 14, Mr. Edmund Burke brought an 
. action against the printer of the Public 
Adqfrrfaer for a libel : he laid his damages 
At 5000/*,, and obtained 190/. 

A. woollen draper at Dublin having vio- 


lated the non-importation agreement, tar 
the importation of English goods, was seized • 
by the ihob, stripped and tarred. He was 
with great difficulty rescued by the sheriff. 

17. Mr* Pitt having dined with Mr. 
Jenkinson, and returning home, the post- 
boy tnissed his way, and Mr. Pitt alighting 
at a farm-house to inquire, the man of the 
house came out with a loaded gun and 
fired : the ball went through the loose part 
of the premier's coat, but without doing 
‘further injury. • 

IB. Parliament prorogued by the king. 
Count de Grasse,, who was taken prisoner . 
by urimir^l Rodney, \vas‘tried on his return 
to France, and exiled to a provincial town. 

Sept. 15. Mr. Lunardi made an ascent 
in a balloon, from Moorfields, and after 
traversing the air for dpw^rds of three 
hours, safely alighted 25 miles distant 
from the place of awcentjjh 
The populace took the "horses from the 
coach of the hon. C. J. Fox in Old-street, 
and substituted themselves in their places* 
Nov. 27. Christopher Atkindon, 

M.P., who had been convicted of perjury, 
was sentenced by thq^ourt of KingVbench ' 
to pav a fine of 2000/. £nd to stand in the 
pillory. ' _ a 

30. Mr. Blanchard and Dr. Jefferies as- 
cended in«L balloon. 

Dec . 1. Charles Pratt, earl Camden? 
appointed lord-president of the privy-council. 

13- Death of Samuel Johnson, LL.P. 

— This celebrated philologer and moralist 
expired at his house iu Bolt-court, in the . 
76th year of his age, after a life of sharp- 
ish trial, in which he experienced the 
■** Oppressor's wrong, the proud man's 
contumely.'' 

It was the fate of this distinguished writer 
to be too much neglected in the beginning 
of his career, and .too much worshipped 
towards the close: between thB two he 
never seems to have fallen into his right 
place, neither acquiring the exact wisdom 
of a philosopher, nor the independence to 
which a man of letters ought always to 
aspire. Fortunate, however, in an unri- 
valled gossip for a biographer, his literary 
history and celebrity fill a wide space — 
wider perhaps than the next generation 
will award him. He certainly produced 
one work of singular industry ; several of 
force and ability i he lived much in the 
world, and was an attentive and shrewd ob- 
server of human life ; but none of his pro- 
ductions, except his beautiful story of Kas- 
sel as. are of striking originality. He was 
mure eminent for words than thoughts; 
for the leaves and flowers than the fruits of 
science. Eccentricity of opinion, manner, 
or appearance, often excites more interest, 
if not more respect or admiration, than, 
worth or genius: this may have been parity 
2 ML 
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*h« *»** qMMfo' Mieog^ipher, who was 
unquesticmabiyEn totfovagatmaif person, 

and t+gfc memory wilfbe cherished 
hy congenial minds. His fame rests a 
l on his classical erudition and 
Conversational powers: the former did not 
jdtet&fe him above an ignoble fear of death 
and the. superstitions of the nursery ; the 
latter owed much to his bushy wig, brown 
4uit» grotesque action, oracular solemnity 
and magisterial air. Even Boswell admits 
there was some truth in lord Pembroke’s 
remark to him. Q” the apophthegms of his 
idol, when he said that “ Dr. Johnson’s 
sayiqgg would not appear so extraordinary, 
Were it not for his bow-wow-way-.” It shows 
a want of enduring excellence that his 
manner has not increased in popularity, 
any more than his style of “ big words on 
little things” — defences padded out with 
useless epithets — and antithesis in the ex- 
pression where there is none in the ideas. 
His Latinify was so pedantic that he re- 
fused, though it would have been more 
german to his subject, to indite poor Gold- 
smith’s epitaph in English. Had he writ- 
ten on fishes, the Edinburgh Review says, 
#(No. 107) he would have made them “ all 
whales.” After all, his style was part of 
his nature ; it was like his torn —colossal. 
%iis goodness of heart and benevolence are 
redeeming and indisputable virtues. 

20. The remains of the late Dr. John- 
8<$h interred in Westminster Abbey in the 
" Poets’ Corner, close to those of his friend 
David Garrick. In the procession, consist- 
ing of a hearse and six, with ten mourning 
coaches and four, were sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Mr. Kdu\und Burke, General Paoli, Messrs. 
Mulone, Nichols, Iloole, Strahan, and the 
deceased’s favourite black servant. 

Iceland — This remarkable island was 
this year the scene of a volcanic eruption 
more dreadful in its consequences than had 
ever been remembered. It began in June 
. and continued its devastations to the ensu- 
ing month of May. 

Annual OniTUAjtYi—Jeremiah Milles, 
D.D., president of the Antiquarian Society. 
Thomas Morel 1, editor of Ainsworth’s Latin 
Dictionary. Sir Thomas Sewell, master 
* of the rolls, Allan Ramsay, portrait painter 
to the kiug, and son of the pbet of that 
name. George Alexander Stevens, author 
of the u Lecture on Heads.’* Sir George 
Sayile, in his 58th year, the .late patriots 
representative of the county of York. In 
his 89th year, Sit Thomas Parker, formerly 
lord chhs&jja ran of the court of exchequer. 

PUBUC STATUTES, XV. TO XXV. GEOHOE III. 

’ 15 Oow c, 28. Fqr giving personal 
freedom to the colliers, coal-bearers and 


saltefa in- to, 

that they mm $ m m 

bondage, wind to the. «Aliepea . jwdt- 

works, where they worlr for «f(^-irwp<wfr 
able- with the collieries and sjpltwov^s When 
their original masters hwkm fut&ivhstf 
for them.” These bonddS^eipsS#qA 
grateful for th^boon of ema^l j^Wh^cof- 
ceiving it to bexhe result of si des&e oq the 
part of the proprietors to get «ro of v$ia^ " 
they called head and larigald tfmefflpvfy* , 
able to them when w female of thtHr nuflk 
ber made an addition to the* live-stock or 
their master. * T • 

Cap. 32. Repeats statute (31 Elir. t. 

7.) against erecting cottages without'^ fctt* 
ing four acres of ground to them. # " 

Cap. 53. Copyrights of the untvetsRise; 
regulates the delivery of books to univeri 
sity libraries. 

16 Geo. 3, c. 52. Extending to Scotland 
the 11 and 12 W r . 3, c. 6, by which aliets, * > 
provided they are natural- bora subject^ > 
may inherit from their ancestors. 

1 7 Geo. 3, c. 29. Penalties on manu- 
facturing sloe and other leaves in the imi- 
tation often, to the detriment of thedllise.' 

Cap. 57. Securing copyright ofjggft- 
gravmgs. 

18 Geo. 3, c. 47. Binding male parish 
apprentices to the age of 21 years. 

Cap. GO. Relief of papists from penal- 
ties (ante, p. 510). 

1 9 Geo. 3, c. 44. Relieves Protestant ills- * 
renting ministers and schoolmasters from 
penalties of 1 W. and M. st. 1, c. 18. 

Cap. 65. Augmenting salaries of puisne 
judges and barons. ^ • Iff 

Cap. 74. Clauses relative to transporta- 
tion- expired ; enables justices to commute 
punishing of burning in the brawn of the 
left thumb bj pecuniary tine or whipping; 
provides for erection of a penitentiary house. 

20 Geo. 3, c. 17. Removes difficulties 
relative to votes at county elections. 

Cap. 36.* Determines settlement of bas- 
tards born in houses of industry. 

21 Geo. 3, c. 37. For preventing the 
export of utensils in woollen, cotton, linen 
or silk manufacture. 

Cap. 49. For the better observance of 
the Lord’s, day. 

22 Geo. 3, c. 41. Disabling certain re- 
venue officers from voting at parliamentary 
elections. 

Cap. 45. Disabling contractors for, the . 
public service from being elected members 
of parliament. 

Cap, 60. Punishing the seduction of 
artificers to emigrate. 

Cap. 63. Repeals so much of the act * 
(19 Geo. 2, c. 39) as restrains the use of 
the Highland dress. , * 

Cap. 64. Amending laws relating wr 
houses of correction! ^ ‘ 




membere who 
parliament. - 

« Cap. *#5. Inspecting, building, &c. of 

. ^ "||f XflXVi, DEBT, A% NAVY* 

» BdUicfegeS were considerably increased 
iurWfcfye ^pressure of the colonial war ; 
tbeseT however, wera ^sufficient to meet 
the enormous increase in the national ex- 
penditure without the aid of loans, which 
Were yearly borrowed alter the first year of 
the ctikitest. The following statement ex- 
liubijj^ the sums raised by taxes and loans 
in $ach year. 


Years. 

Revenue. 

Loan. 

1775 

£10,138,061 


1776 

10,265,405 

£2,000,000 

$777 

10,601,013 

5,500,000 

A 778 

10,732,405 

6,000,000 

1729 

11,192,141 

7,000,000 

171® 

12,255,214 

12,000,000 

3 L sl 

12,454,936 

12,000,000 

lfft‘2 

12,593,297 

13,500,000 


11 ,962,718 

12,000.000 

T7M 

12,905,519 

12,879,341 


14,871,520 

10,990,651 


meoftos tvu a®* "'tit' 

thespreuaise* at« ju*V©r nearly ja*t,*n<t 
nothiag'efteetual is dUe to prevent their 
consequence#; the inevitable conclusion- is, 
that the nation* is d bankrupt, and those 
who have entrusted their all to the public 
faith aw in imminent danger of becoming 
{I die' pronouncing it!) bEi*gars.\ A pro- ' 
phecy happily not yet fulfilled. 

The circulation of newspapers increased 
during the American war, as appears from 
the number printed in Britain and Ireland: 
1725 . • . 12,600,1100 

17/(5 . , 12,830,000 

1777 . . 13,150,000 

1778*' . • 13,240,000 

1779 . . 14,106,000 * 

1780 . * 14,217,000 

1781 . ■ . J4,397,000 

1782 . . 15,272,000 

The following is the state of the navies 

of Britain, France, Spain, and Holland, at 
the close of 1782 : — • 


Pie American war terminated in 1783; 
but as the loans of the two following years 
( were raised to wind up tho expenses of 
that struggle, it is proper they should he 
* included. The total expense of the Ameri- 
can war will stand thus : — 

Tax|| . . . £142,975,229 

Loons . . . 93,869,992 

Advances by the Bank of 

England . . 1 10 , 000-J 

Advances by the East In- 
dia Company . • 3,200,000 

Incre is© in the unfunded 
debi » • • 5,170,273 


£242,265,494 

Deduct expense of a peace 
establishment for eleven 
years, as it stood in 1792 £113,142,403 


Net cost of the Am orican war £129, 123 , 09 1 

The interest of the public debt increased 
from 4,476,821/. in 17/6, to 10,774.398/. in 
1786 ; the last being the year in which Mr. 
sPitt established the sinking-fund. This 
happy delusion was a complete opiate, the 
nation having become seriously alarmed at 
the amount of its incumbrances ^chiefly 
fronff the desponding representations of 
Mr* Hume and Dr. Price, who had some 
yearopreviously predicted that public bank- 
ruptcy was unavoidable. In 1783 John 
earl of Stair concluded a pamphlet with the 
following lugubrious announcement :— •** If 


Brit . 

Fra. Spa. 

Hot . 

Line-of-battle 105 

89 

v53 

32 • 

Fiflies 13 

7 

3 

0 

Frigates 122 

103 

48 

28 

Sloops 21 P 

. 86 

31 

13 

Cutters 43 

22 

0 

0 

Aimed ships 24 

“o 

0 

o •* # 

Bombs 7 

5 

14 

0 

Fire-shlJ* 9 

7 

a 

6 4 

Yachts 5 

0 

0 

0 f 

French, Spanish, and Dutch ships 


tajAn during the into 

war 

. 

2m 

Destroyed 

» 

• 

704 * 




3218 

English ships taken 

• 

ft 

740 

Destroyed 

• 

* 

• 36G 

(Annual Register, xxvi., 300.) 
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COMMERCE, manufacture, consumption. 
The American war caused a sensible de- 
cline in the export-trade of the country ; 
but immediately peace was completely re- 
stored with the separated colonies and the 
continental states that had taken part in 
the contest, commerce revived with aug- 
mented force. These facts will be esta- 
blished by the subjoined statement of the 
tonnage of the ships employed in the ex- 
port trade, and the value of the cargoes 
exported. It may be compared with the 
preceding statetnent of exports during 
peace, p. 493. 

Years. Tannage. Value of Cargoes. 

1775 848,026 £16,326,364 

1776 85 K 066 14,755,699 

, 1777 819,702 1ST, 4M. 006 
* 1778 755,351 12,253,890 

1779 730,035 13,530,703 

1780 753,977 12, 034, 373 

1781 711,363 11,332,296 

1782 761,362 13,009,459 

2 M2 
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Tomem* Vote* of Cargoes. 
lWt 31 14,681,495 

J764 S&Ml? 15,101,275 
Had' England, like Spain, received any 
public T^yenue firora her trans- Atlantic ter- 
ritories, she had doubtless lost this income 
■by theiadependence of her colonies* But 
the contrary was the fact, as before shown 
(p. 498). The American states were the 
source of enormous expense to the mother- 
country, and all she lost by their severance 
was a sovereignty without jurisdiction. 
3£ yen commerce benefited by the disrup- 
tion, our exports t<> America being greater 
after the ‘establishment of he/' indepen- 
dence than before. In the three years 
from 1771 — 3 the exports to the American 
colonies averaged 3,064,843/. This was 
greater than the average of preceding years. 
( Chalmers Estimate , edit. 1804, p. 167.) In 
1784 they rose to 3,397,500/. 

In 1782 the Manufactures of Britain 
were calculated to produce as follows : — 


Woollens 
Leather . 

Flax , 

Hemp * 

Glass • 

Paper . 
Porcelain 
Silk 

Cotton . 

Lead 
Tiu * 

Lon 
Steel plating, &c. 


£16,800,000 

10,500,000 

1.750.000 

390.000 

630.000 

780.000 

■ 1 , 000,000 

3.350.000 

960.000 

1.650.000 

i,ooo/4o<> 

8.700.000 

3.400.000 


Total. 50,210,000 

Of malt there was consumed in, — 
1773-4-5 72,588,010 bush. 

1780-1-2 87,343,083 

Ol' low wines from com, — ■ 
1773 - 4 t 5 9,974,237 c/a/s. 

1780-1-2 11 ,757,499 do. 

Of soap, — 

1773-4-5 93,190, 140 lbs. 

1780-1-2 98,076,806 do. 

PRICKS, CRIMES, MORTALITY. 

Prices of Stocks in January ; the num- 
ber of Bankrupts in each year; anil the 
average price per quarter of \Vhbat (Win- 
chester measure) at Windsor Marked. 

Yr. 3 per Ct. Bk. India. JSks , 


1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 


874 

88 

,80 

704 

60 

60 

58 


145 \ 155 


1782 56 

1783 65 

1784 55 


142 

136 

119 

108 

111 

106 

111 

128 

112 


\1C4 

iG9 

157 

13&, 


396 

554 

525 

683 

544 


JtJlL 

I4l\ 449 
147 \ 438 
137 537 

135 630 

119 , m 


Wt . 

51 

42 
48 
44 
36 

43 

52 
.53 

54 

53 


Yr. 

Cap. 

Less . 

1775 

81 

233 

1776 

86 

130 

1777 

41 

l&I 

1778 

40 

— 

1779 

35 



1790 

66 

_ 

1781 

59 


1782 

23 

— 

1783 

176 

367 

1784 

— 



Convictions at ’the Old Bailey* distin- 
guishing capital and lesser offences ; with 
the Chuistknings and Burial in each 
year, Within the London Bills of Mortality. 

ristenirtas. . Burials. 
\1,m .?0,M4 

17,289 * 19,048 

18,300 ■ ’23,334 

— 17,300 * 20,399 

— 16,769 *0,420 

— 16,634 '■ Sff.Sir 

— * 17,026 20,709 

— 17,lbl 17,918 

17,091 19,029 

17,179 1/.K28 

It is necessary to bear in mind.the ^uct. 
period when peace was concluded to judge 
of the causes of the fluctuations in prices, 
Crimes, and mortality. General peace with 

all the belligerents was not concluded till 
the summer of 1784. The preliminSkry 
articles were settled with the separated co- 
lonies in November, 1782. The prelimina- 
ries with France and Spain were adjusted 
in January, 1783. The definitive treaties 
with both, and the United States of Ame- 
rica, were signed September 3rd, , 1783. 
Though an armistice was agreed to with 
Holland, in February, 1783, preliminaries 
were not settled till September, and the 
definitive treaty was not signed till May 
24th, 1784. Peace with Tippoo Saib, which 
influenced the price of India stock, was . 
not concluded till March, 1784. And ill 
July of that year there was a general 
thanksgiving fur all these blessings. 

The returns of criminal convictions at 
the Old Bailey have been collected from 
the Annual Register ; they are incomplete, 
and, except perhaps the capital punish- 
ments, are not to be depended on for accu- 
racy. The increase of convictions in 1780 
was owing to the riots of that year, and 
the still further increase in 1783 was pro- 
bably owing to the peace and consequent 
reduction of the military and naval forces. 

POPULATION OF LONDON. 

At this period the population of the me- 
tropolis, including the cities of London 
and Westminster, the borough of South- 
wark, and the out-parishes within the bills 
of mortality, amounted probably to about * 
700,000. In the year 1700 it amounted to 
674,350 ; it had not greatly increased in* 
the interval. In 1801, when a census for 
the first time was accurately taken, the po- 
pulation of all the parishes within the bills 
of mortality amounted to 747,043 ; tittle 
more than half the present number. 

From the reports of the Westminster 
General Dispensary (Philosophical Tram- 
a citons } lxxi.) it was found that in 1782, of. 
3236 married persons in London, 824 > o# 
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one-fourth, were barriin London ; W70 in 1 
the counties of Ka gland aad-Walcsj 29.. 
in Scotland. ,j 280 in Iceland; 53 were 
foreigner*. 


* H8N OF LETTERS. 

William Y^arburton, celebrated prelate, 
1709— 1 779. “ Philosophical Inquiry into 
Miracles* ’ 1727 ; “Alliance between 

Clrarch ind State” 1736; “The Divine 
Legation of Moses,’* 1738 ; “ Doctrine of 
Grace,” 1760. * 

James Granger; died suddenly, 1776 ; 
“ Biographical History of * England.” 1769, 
David Hume, 1711—1776. “Treatise 
on Human Nature,” 1737 ; “Essays, Mo- 
ral, Political, and Literary,” 1742 ; “Poli- 
tical Discourses,” 1752 ; “ Inquiry concern- 
ing the Principles of Morals,” 1752; “ His- 
tory of England,” first volume, 1754; 
“ Natural History of Religion.” An “ Es- 
say on Suicide ” is also attributed to Mr. 
Hume. 

Sju William Blackstone, 1723— 1780. 
“ E*?Say on Consanguinity,** 1749 ; “ Con- 
sideimions on Copyholds,” 1754; “Com- 
mentaries on the laws of England,” 1765. 


Henry Home, lord Kaimes, 1696—1782* 

“ Principles of Morals,” 1752; “ Element* 
of Criticism, ■” 1 762 ; “ Sketches of the His* 
tary of Man,*’ 1773 ; with many law tracts, 
John Blair; died 1782. i( ChumoWy 
and History of. the World,” 1753. 

Henry ‘Brboke, 1706— 1783. “ Fool of 
Quality,” 1766; “Guatavus Vasa.” 

James Ferguson : Lectures and Astrono- 
mical Tablfes, 1710—1776., 

Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 1709—1784. 
« London, a Poem?’, 1737 ; “ Life of Sa- 
vage,” *744; “Vanity of Human Wishes,” 
1749; “Irene,” first represented 1749; 
“ Rambler,” first paper, March 1750; 
'‘English Dictionary,” 1735; “Rasselas,” 
1739; “Journey to the Hebrides,” 1773; 
“Lives of the toots,” 17jl: also an edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, and several political 
pamphlets. 

David Garrick, celebrated actor, 1716— 
1779. Several farces, and, in conjunction 
with Colraan, in 1766 , f( The Clandestine 
Marriage." • 

Samuel Foote, actor and popular mimic, 
1721 — 1777. - “ The Mayor of Garratt/ 
1763. * # 


GEORGE III. A.D. 1785 to 1793. 

Thh lending topics of the third period of the present reign are the admi- 
nistration of the country during eight years of peace and the breaking out 
jof the French Revolution. 

After the termination of the American war, the wisdom of the govern- 
ment and the energies of the people were directed to the repair of the evils 
occasioned by that unfortunate contest. An, appeal to the country at a mo- 
ment of popular excitement produced by the North coalition and their 
scheme of Indian administration, having given to Mr. Pitt a decided parlia- 
mentary majority, he was enabled to introduce and carry, with no more 
opposition perhaps thaft was necessary to due investigation, a scries of 
national improvements. 

The Jirst measure that signalised the ministry of the young premier was 
his India Bill, resembling in its main features that introduced by Mr. Fox, 
but divested of those objectionable parts which had at once excited the 
jealous fears of the sovereign, and of corporations. Some judicious fiscal and 
financial regulations followed for improving the management of the crown- 
lands, the suppression of smuggling, the commutation and consolidation of 
taxes, the improvement of the revenue, and the reduction of the public 
debt! The establishment, in 1786 , of the ingenious, but as to its ostensi- 
ble purpose, delusive sinking-fund, evinced a patriotic spirit in the mi- 
nister, though it is now clearly understood that he was almost ludicrously 
led astray as to the miraculous powers of compound interest in the liqui- 
dation of a national debt; an error he shared with some of the strongest 
minds of the country ; forming a striking instance of the maimer in which 
the best intellects may be caught in the chasm that separates the abstract 
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from Che practical. He went, however, beyond his eontewipo^tidi ill the 
conclusion, in the same yeaT, of a Commercial Treaty with Franck; it 
being arranged on those sound principles of free trade and reciprocity 
which were then only beginning to be known, and are not yet universally 
understood, or at least practised. Two years after, he had the good for- 
tune* to take up popular and constitutional ground in resisting the doctrine 
of the Opposition, that the regency, during the king’s indisposition, de- 
volved in full sovereignty, and by right, on the prince of Wales, He, on 
the contrary, maintained, and certainly more in accordance with the revo- . 
lotion principles of 1688, that lay in the two remaining branches of the 
legislature to fill up the office as they should think proper ; admitting, at 
the game time, of the prior c # laim of the heir-apparent. 

In bringing forward while minister the question of an amendment in the 
national representation, Mr. Pitt redeemed his engagements to the re- 
formers. He also evinced an attachment to constitutional principles by 
the introduction, in 3791, of a liberal and comprehensive* measure for the 
. government of Canada. It was not free from the objections, which did 
not escape the vigilance of Mr. Fox, of copying some of the defects along 
with the excellencies of the English constitution ; but it avoided the cardi- 
nal error that originated the colonial war, by leaving the Canadians to tax 
themselves. In the celebrated impeachment of Warren Hastings, Mr. 
Pitt seems to have 4*een influenced by a desire that impartial justice should 
be awarded to the accused ; though that, after a painfully protracted suit, 
appears at last to have been only imperfectly attained, owing, in a great 
measure, to the mis-directed zeal and wasted abilities of the managers of 
this famous trial. Improvements in the police of the metropolis* efforts to 
lessen the horrors of the African slave-trade, and the passing of the Libel 
Bill of Mr. Fox, may also be enumerated among the prominent features of 
Mr. Pitt’s domestic government. 

The foreign policy of the minister seems to have been most obnoxious 
to censure. It was meddling and Officious ; the old error of constantly in- 
terfering in the affairs of neighbouring nations, of volunteering the arbi- 
trament of their differences, which had entailed such irredeemable incum- 
brances on the community, was tenaciously and obtrusively persisted in. 
Intoxicated by the success of his interference in the business of the Stadt- 
holdership of Holland, Mr. Pitt was constantly on the watch for objects of 
foreign intervention. Proud of the vast resources he wielded, and which 
had so greatly augmented during the peace, he was not only ready but im- 
patient for the combat. The affair with Spain relative to the fur-settlement at 
Nootka Sound might have been arranged without the parade of a costly 
armament. Jealousy of Russian aggrandisement Was the next pretext fgr 
vast warlike preparations ; and in grandiloquent terms the insignificant town 
of Oczakov wag magnified into the w Key of Constantinople,” the pivot 
on which turned the exact poise of the European balance of power. Hap- 
pily, on this occasion, there was no disposition in the people for hostilities, 
and the Quixotic aspirations of the premier ended without interrupting the 
ateady, progress of the nation in the arts of peace. 

Frotn the sections devoted to the state of the finances, and the progress 
of commerce, manufactures, and shipping, during the period under notice, 
it wifl be seen that the country had not only recovered from all the diffi- 
culties of the American contest, but had reached a* height of prosperity 
^wholly unprecedented. On the commencement of the parliamentaiy ses- 
sion of 17 v 2 , both the king and his minister indulged in the most gratify- 
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iug pietoto of national happiness and prosperity. They foresaw nothing 
likely tp interrupt them ; on the contrary, they predicted in glowing terms 
' their long continuance and probable increase ; and no one toso with 
gloomy forebodings to Bhadow the brightness of the prospect ; so little 
prescience was there in any party of the awful futurity ! 

While England was increasing in riches and population, the other Euro- 
pean nations were not stationary. There had been no general continental 
war since the peace of 1163, and the interval had been occupied in salu- 
tary ameliorations. Frederick II. of Prussia, Catherine II. or Russia, and 
Joseph II. of Germany, were contemporary, and all sovereigns of liberal 
and extraordinary minds. They, were all reformers; they were proud of 
the vocation ; they gloried in adopting whatever social or political amend- 
ment the intelligence of the age suggested* and their example was fol- 
lowed by the lesser princes. Under their auspices and those of the vast 
body of men of science and letters whom they patronised, Jhe character of 
European society had been changed, partly in its outward forms — its in- 
stitutions, laws, and usages — but more in its inward spirit and substance* 
The influence of a rich and superstitious priesthood was circumscribed; 
the Jesuits extirpated ; the monastic orders vastly reduced in number ; and 
the flames of that religious zeal which for two centuries had so often 
kindled civil discord and the faggot of persecution, were sunk into the ashes. 
Judicial torture was abolished, and the dark tribunal^ of the Inquisition 
rendered innoxious. In Hungary, Bohemia, and Russfh, the serfs were 
bemg gradually enfranchised ; and Rousseau even thought they ought not to 
receive liberty too suddenly. Agriculture ^as sedulously promoted, and 
the pursuits of commerce no longer esteemed degrading. Artificial distinc- 
tions and titles of honour had still a ceremonious precedence allowed them 
in private life ; hut the nobility indulged as little in the supercilious pride 
and exclusiveness as the barbaric pomp of their feudal predecessors. Aft 
the diversified classes of society began everywhere to harmonise with each 
other in a way hitherto unknown ; and whatever prescriptive rights might 
remain to the privileged orders, “ a sweeter blood” had been infused into 
every member of the political body*. 

This was the state of things in 1180, in the despotic countries of the Con- 
tinent. A revolution was being silently effected in society by the quiet 
diflvjion of leason and philosophy. It had become tlie policy, as much as 
the ambition of princes, to listen to the claims of humanity and justice. 

• How long this progression would have continued had not the French Re- 

* Annual Register for 1791, vol. xxxiii. 211. Also vol, xix. 136; m,xxiv. 12; 
vol. xxvii. 3, 4; vol. xxviii. 169. 

Having mentioned above the abolition of the Inquisition and of judicial torture in 
Europe, a few facts may be properly subjoined. The last person burnt alive by * 
the Inquisition in Spain was an unfortunate woman at Seville, in 1781, for licen- 
tious intercourse with a dromon {L/oirnte, Hist, (Vlnqui&it., iv. 270). In the 
catholic countries of Tuscany and Modena the Inquisition was abolished in 1780-2, 
Joseph II. abolished torture in Germany, in 1776, and his example was soon 
after followed by his brother Leopold, in Italy. In France torture was abolished in 
1780. There is no instance of the use of torture in England later than 1619. In* 
that* year a. warrant was issued by the privy-council, signed, among others, by lord- 
chancellor Bacon, to put Samuel Peacock who was suspected of treason, to the rack 
(Archceoloaia, vol. x. ; paper by Mr. Chalmers). The practice of torture continued m 
Scotland till the revolution of 1688, and was only made illegal by the Act of Union in 
1708. The infliction of barbarous criminal punishments continued till a recent period. 
So late as 1789, there is an instance of a woman burnt in the heart of the city of Lon- 
doner petty treason (post, March 10, 178$). Branding in the brawn of the thumb con- 
tinued till 1779, and the .disembowelling of traitors was in practice till within these few 
. year* 
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from the practical. He went, however, beyond his c^ntem^ iht®» 
conclusion, m, the same year, of a Commercial Treaty with France ; It 
being arranged on those sound principles of free trade and reciprocity 
which were then only beginning to be known, and are not yet universally 
understood, or at least practised. Two years after, he had the good for- 
tune. to take up popular and constitutional ground in resisting the doctrine 
of the Opposition, that the regency, during theking’B indisposition, de- 
volved in full sovereignty, and by right, on the prince of Wales, He, on 
the contrary, maintained, and certainly more in accordance with the revo- , 
lution principles of 1688, that lay in the two remaining branches of the 
legislature to fill up the office as they should think proper ; admitting, at 
die same time, of the prior ejaim of the heir- apparent. 

In bringing forward while minister the question of an amendment in the 
national representation, Mr. Pitt redeemed his engagements to the re- 
formers. He <also evinced an attachment to constitutional principles by 
the introduction, in 1791, of a liberal and comprehensive- measure for the 
. government of Canada. It was not free from the objections, which did 
not escape the vigilance of Mr. Fox, of copying some of the defects along 
with the excellencies of the English constitution ; but it avoided the cardi- 
nal error that originated the colonial war, by leaving the Canadians to tax 
themselves. In the celebrated impeachment of Warren Hastings, Mr. 
Pitt seems to haye fceen influenced by a desire that impartial justice should 
be awarded to the accused ; though that, after a painfully protracted suit, 
appears at last to have been only imperfectly attained, owing, in a great 
measure, ‘ to the mis-directcd zeal and wasted abilities of the managers of 
this famous trial. Improvements in the police of the metropolis* efforts to 
lessen the horrors of the African slave-trade, and the passing of the Libel 
Bill of Mr. Fox, may also be enumerated among the prominent features of 
Mr. Pitt’s domestic government. 

The foreign policy of the minister seems to have been most obnoxious 
to censure. It was meddling and Officious ; the old error of constantly in- 
terfering in the affairs of neighbouring nations, of volunteering the arbi- 
trament of their differences, which had entailed such irredeemable incum- 
brances on the community, was tenaciously and obtrusively persisted in* 
Intoxicated by the success of his interference in the business of the Stadt- 
holdership of Holland, Mr. Pitt was constantly on the watch for objects of 
foreign intervention. Proud of the vast resources he wielded, and which 
had so greatly augmented during the peace, he was not only ready but im- 
. patient for the combat. The affair with Spain relative to the fur-settlement at 
Nootka Sound might have been arranged without the parade of a costly 
armament. Jealousy of Russian aggrandisement was the next pretext % 

’ vast warlike preparations ; and in grandiloquent terms the insignificant town 
of Oczakov was magnified into the “ Key of Constantinople, *’ the pivot 
on which turned the exact poise of the European balance of power* Hap- 
pily, on this occasion, there was no disposition in the people for hostilities, 
and the Quixotic aspirations of the premier ended without interrupting the 
Steady progress of the nation in the arts of peace. 

FrbnH the sections devoted to the state of the finances, and the progress 
of commerce, manufactures, and shipping, during the period under notice, 
it wfll be seen that the country had not only recovered from all the diffi- 
culties of the American contest, but had reached a* height of prosperity 
Wholly unprecedented* On the commencement of the parliamentary ses- 
sion of 1792, both the king i^nd his minister indulged in the most gratify- 
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ing pictures of national happiness and prosperity. They foresaw nothing 
likely tp interrupt them ; on the contrary, they predicted m glowing terms 
their long continuance and probable increase; and no one rose with 
gloomy forebodings to shadow the brightness of the prospect ; so little 
prescience waB there in any party of the awful futurity 1 
While England was increasing in riches and population, the other Euro- 
pean nations were not stationary. There had been no general continental 
war since the peace of 1763, and the interval had been occupied in salu- 
tary ameliorations. Frederick II* of Prussia, Catherine II. or Russia, and 
Joseph II. of Germany, were contemporaries, and ali sovereigns of liberal 
and extraordinary minds. They, were all reformers; they were proud of 
the vocation ; they gloried in adopting whatever social or political amend- 
ment the intelligence of the age suggested? and their example was fol- 
lowed by the lesser princeB. Under their auspices and those of the vast 
body of men of science and letters whom they patronised, Jjbc charafetatef 
European society had been changed, partly in its outward forra$--?#$$|a- 
stitutions, laws, and usageB — but more in its inward spirit and substance. 
The influence of a rich and superstitious priesthood was circumscribed; 
the Jesuits extirpated; the monastic orders vastly reduced in number ; and 
the flames of that religious zeal which for two centuries had so often’ 
kindled civil discord and the faggot of persecution, were sunk into the ashes. 
Judicial torture was abolished, and the dark tribunajg of the Inquisition 
rendered innoxious. In Hungary, Bohemia, and Jlussfb, the serfs were 
bein^ gradually enfranchised ; and Rousseau even thought they ought not to 
receive liberty too suddenly. Agriculture ^as sedulously promoted, and 
the pursuits of commerce no longer esteemed ctegrading. Artificial distinc- 
tions and titles of honour had still a ceremonious precedence allowed them 
in private life ; but the nobility indulgecUas little in the supercilious pride 
and exclusiveness as the barbaric pomp of their feudal predecessors. All 
the diversified classes of society began everywhere to harmonise with each 
other in a way hitherto unknown ; and whatever prescriptive rights might 
remain to the privileged orders, “ a sweeter blood” had been infufeed into 
every member of the political body*. 

This was the state of things in 1789, in the despotic countries of the Con- \ 
tinert. A revolution was being silently effected in society by the quiet 
diffusion of reason and philosophy. It liad become the policy, as much as 
tHc ambition of princes, to listen to the claims of humanity and justice. 
How long this progression w ould have continued had not the Fkench Re- 

* * Annual Register for 1791, vol. xxxiii. 211. Also vol. xix. 136; voi. xxiv. 12; 
vol. Xxvti. 3, 4; vol. xxviii. 169. 

Having mentioned above tbe abolition of the Inquisition and of judicial torture in 
Europe, a few facts may be properly subjoined. The last person burnt alive by. 
the Inquisition in Spain was an unfortunate woman at Seville, in 1781, for been- . 

* tious intercourse with a deem on ( Llorente , Hint* d’lnquisit., iv. 270). In the 
catholic countries of Tuscany and Modena the Inquisition was abolished in 1780-2. 
Joseph 11. abolished torture in Germany, in 1776, and his example was soon 
after followed by his brother Leopold, in Italy. In France torture was abolished in 
1780. There is no instance of the use of torture in England later than 1619. In* 
that* year a. warrant was issued by the privy council, signed, among others,, by lord- 
chancellor Bacon, to put Samuel Peacock, who was suspected of treason, to the Hide 
( Archcpologta , voL x. ; paper by Mr , Chalmers)* The practice of torture continued in 
Scotland till the revolution of 1688, and was only made illegal by the Act of Union m 
1708. The inflation of barbarous criminal punishments continued till a recent period. 

So late as 1789 there is an instance of a woman burnt in the heart of the city of Lon- 
don |or petty treason (post, March 10, 1789). Branding in the brawn of the thumb con- 
tinued till 1/79, and the disembowelling of traitors was in practise till mtnm tnwe ww 
leers* . 
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volution intervened, can only be conjectured. It had npt obtained the 
essential guarantee of positive law and institutions ; it depended on the per- 
sonal character, the capricious fiat of absolute Tillers. , 

(^e inimediate result, however, of that crisis is undeniable, namely, 
tliat ^ a time at least the progress of political reform was atrestedl m 
Rutland* Germany, Prussia, the Netherlands, Spain, and Italy. Their go- 
vernments viewed the new aspect of their Gallic neighbour with»treml)ling 
apprehension, as an incomprehensible and pestilent eruption ; and any 
semblance of imitation, in the way of change or amendment, was resolutely 
opposed, as pregrjanUwith undefinable ruin. France only derived imme- 
diate benefits from her terrible* convulsion, which she still retains; while 
adjoining states were too alarmed to discern them amidst the mingled up- 
roar of blood and anarchy b$ which they were temporarily otsdured. At 
one “ fell swoop” she rid herself of a. wasteful and profligate court; of the 
fbjdar oppression of the game-laws, corvees, and the detestable gabelie; of 
armkrary imprisonments by leitres de cachet; of the exemption of the 
noblesse and clergy from taxation, and the exclusive eligibility of the 
former to military and civil offices ; of an oppressive ecclesiastical establish- 
ment ; of restrictions on the freedom of the press ; of the delays, corrup- 
tion, and conflicting jurisdiction of her judicial administration; of the em- 
barrassments of her finances, and the unequal apportionment of public 
burthens. m 

These were unquestionably, great national benefits, but accompanied 
with enormous contemporary suffering and crime. Now, however, that the 
tempest has abated, one niay more clearly discern and, enumerate the 
errors of inexperience committed in the first stages of the Revolution — er- 
rors that long intercepted to France the enjoyment of the fruits of her ex* 
traordinary exertions, and precipitated upon her, almost in self-defence, 
and hostile array, surrounding nations. 

Th e first error of the French Revolutionists of 1789 refers to the 
States-General* Disordered as the kingdom was in every part, the 
assembling of a body of men who represented all classes and all interests 
seemed a necessary and just expedient But in the very commencement 
of its proceedings an act of irreparable mischief was committed. By the 
resolution to vote by poll , not by orders , the three estates of the realm 
became absorbed in one, and the salutary check of intermediate stages of 
legislation, especially in periods of popular expitement, was removed. 
Hence followed injustice and spoliation. The clergy and nobles, out- 
numbered by the Hers etat y were speedily sacrificed. Tithes were swal- 
lowed up without equivalent to the plundered ecclesiastic. Titles of honour, 
and other social distinctions, were abolished* All this was the work of a k 
single sitting*. None of the ubueI safeguards against iniquitous and preci- 
pitate enactments were observed ; and the members of the National Assembly 
returned from their dinners, their clubs, and their wine, and laws which 
struck at the foundation of government, morals, and society, were decreed 
by acclamation. In one night sixteen laws were so made, or rather pro- 
cbuixiedf, Abbe Sieyes told them, “if tiiey wished to he free y they should 
begin by being jwt%” His admonition was disregarded, and from .that 
time hi& voice was rarely heard among them. 

The next error in the progress of political regeneration was in the over- 

♦ August 4th, 1789. 

.* *4 Annual Register, xxxii, Hist, art. n. 21 and* 149. * 
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whelming influence uf the metropolis. The national assembly * 

for France, but Paris' legislated for tlie national assembly. Had the 
virtue and intelligence of the capital dictated, they might have been less ' 
pernicious ; but they did not : it was ignorant presumption, want, vio-. 
lence, and. ferocity that ruled. In three weeks of 1189, Paris underwent 
three revolutions in her municipal government*,' at the end of which the 
city became divided into sixty sections or parishes, forming so many little 
republics, each swayed by one or more demagogues, who by the aid of the 
illiterate had succeeded in silencing or driving from their meetings the 
more moderate and better informed inhal^tants. Connected with these 
were established republican societies in every town of the ‘kingdom. By 
this affiliated^ machinery was Paris, the national assembly, and France 
moved, and cbnfusion, riot, and massacre organised. In place of the dele- 
gated will of the nation, acting for the common good, was substituted the 
projects of unprincipled agitators, scheming for their owrc selfish afd 
ambitious purposes. ^ 

The third misfortune in the initiation of this great national movement 
was in the absence of an adequate executive power. Without providing a 
Buccedaneum, the monarchy, with all its supports in the aristocracy, the 
church, corporations, and magistracy, the army and navy, was subverted! 
There was no central authority left anywhere, adequate to check the dis- , 
orders of the capital or in the provinces. Tumults, slaughter, and desola- 
tion stalked through the land uncontrolled. Bands of peasants, armed with 
such ; capons as. they could seize, rose against the seigneurs, hunted them 
down like wild beasts, laid waste their 9 domains, and fired their 
chateaux. The privileged orders became alarmefl by the possession of their 
immunities ; and it was amidst the terror, occasioned by the rising of their 
vassals, that the extraordinary scenes of August were enacted. The vis- 
count de Noaillcs and the duke d’Aiguillon, in the name of their order, 
made a voluntary surrender of their privileges of exemption ffom taxes ; of 
their claims of feudal services; of their exclusive rights of chase; of fish- 
ing; of warren; and of dovecotes. The parish cures gave up their 
church fees, and the bcneficiares bo^ind themselves never again to hold a 
plurality. Deputies of privileged towns and districts surrendered their 
charters and municipal documents. Provinces whicK possessed a right of 
taxing themselves renounced that right and their states together ; and the 
parliaments were annihilated, as well as the provincial states. The na- 
tional assembly decreed a medal to be struck to commemorate these pa- 
triotic sacrifices, and the title of “ Restorer of the liberties of France” was 
conferred on the king. So far much was done that was laudable and to be 
rejoiced at. But a spirit of destruction had been evoked which could not 
be laid when its work was completed. It long continued to rage, to the 
great dismay of the peaceable and virtuous of the nation ; and in this, 
France felt the want of that strong executive power, paramount to that of 
insurrectionists, factions, and parties. 

The promulgation of the famous declaration of the Rights of Man, by 
the national assembly, was as hurtful to the cause of liberty as the bom- 
bastic manifesto of the duke of Brunswick to the cause of the allied 
despots.- It was wholly unprofitable, originated discussions of no practi- 
cal utility* and alarmed the established governments of Europe, while it 
conferred no actual immunity on the oppressed. Moreover, it was prema- 
turely issued. It ought at least to have followed, not preceded, the fram- 
* Annual Register, xxiii, 3, . 
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ing of It constitution*. The rights of men in society are conventional ; they 
are not derived from a state of nature, hut from laws and institutions, and ’ 
can only bo known when the constitution is known which creates and 
guarantees them. , *> v 

The jtfih error of the Constituent National Assembly was in th 6 reso- 
lution by which for two years after their dissolution the members disquali- 
fied themselves from taking any share in the administration of the 'govern- 
ment, or being re-elected representatives. This was a generous but mis- 
taken act of self-denial and patriotism. After giving a constitution* to 
Francef, founded for the mo|t part in wisdom and justice, it certainly 
seemed an equitable proceeding to leave the trial of its merits to an entirely 
new and disinterested authority. It was emulating the conduct of Lycur- 
gus, who, after giving laws to Sparta, took no part in their execution, but 
withdrew into obscurity. But in practice it proved injurious. The legis- 
lative, or second national assembly of France, which met in 1191, war 
confessedly inferior to the first — without its experience — possessed of less 
virtue and wisdom : instead of consolidating and improving, they perverted? 
the institutions of their predecessors. 

The sixth and last error of the Constituent Assembly was in prematurely 
dissolving themselves. They had pulled to pieces the entire fabric *of 
French government and society ; they had hastily substituted new institu- 
tions in their place ^vhich required time to settle ami harmonize; and they 
certainly ought \o have kept longer together to have watched over thein. 
Their apprehension seemed to be Jest they should, by perpetuating their 
power, imitate the usurpation of the Long Parliament of England ; a body 
of men whom, in their collective capacity, they as much transcended in the 
magnitude of their proceedings, as in patriotic devotedness. All the errors 
indeed of the famous Constituent National Assembly of France leaned to 
“ virtue’s side.” They were errors of inexperience, enthusiasm, and dis- 
interestedness ; of too much confidence in human nature and popular 
intelligence. 

The career of the French I? evolution proceeded with augmented force 
through the whole of 1192. Enraged at the threatening manifesto of the 
duke of Brunswick, and mistrusting Louis XVI. after his unsuccessful at- 
tempt to escape to«Coblentz, and refusal to sign the decrees against -the 
emigrants and non-juring priests, the Parisians stormed the Tuileries, 
massacred its defenders, and all others whom they sirspected of being fa- 
vourable to, or acting in concert with, the allied imaders. Potion, the 
mayor of Paris, and Danton, the minister of justice, were suspected of 
having connived at, if not indirectly promoted, these and subsequent ex- 
cesses of the metropolis. Royalty was deposed, and a provisional execu- 
tive appointed, who were influenced in their proceedings by the municipa- 
lity of Paris, chosen by the republican sections of the capital, the virtual 
rulers of the kingdom. The year closed with the hasty dissolution of the 
Legislative Assembly, having first published an able appeal to their contem- 
poraries and posterity in defence of their proceedings, and the election, 
' with unlimited powers, on the principle of universal suffrage, of the Na- 
tional Convention. Under this new tribunal the trial of the king began. 

* Recollections of Count Mirabeau, p. 113,— By Mi Dumont. 

f That of September 3rd, 1791 j a correct copy of which is inserted in the Annual 
Register, fob xsxiii. 
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EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES* 


1789t Jan. I, The English newspapers 
prohibited in France, owing to the absurd 
stories they, indulged in, for want of, politi- 
cal * matter, relative to the princes of 
Europe. 

* ItJu The boats of the smugglers at Deal 
• hawing been all laid up by the severity of 
the winter, Mr. Pitt seized the opportunity 
to send a regiment of soldiers to burn 
them, which they did in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the townspeople. 

22, A loyal address presented from 
Dublin, signed by 21 pa era and 1113 com- 
moners. 

25. Parliament re-opened, after the recess, 
by the king, who particularly recommend- 
*&L to consideration the commercial inter- 
course with Ireland. 

Feb* 7. Seven ruffians, about eight 
o'clock at night, knocked at the door of 
Mrs. Abercrombie, in Charlotte - street, 
Rath bone-place, calling out post, and on 
its being opened, rushed in, and took from 
Mrs. A. ail her jewels, and fifty or sixtv 
guineas in money, with all the clothes and 
linen they could get. The neighbourhood 
was atuiined, and a great crowd assembled, 
but the robbers sallied forth, and with 
swords drawn and pistols presented, threat- 
ened destruction to any who opposed 
them. The mob tamely suffered them to 
escape with their booty, without offering 
any resistance. 

11. The court of King’s-bench decided 
that the insurance offices had no right to 
recover from the city of London 22,000/. 
which they had paid to Mr. Langdale, the 
distiller, and other sufferers by the “ No 
Popery” riots. 

Mar. 2. This clay chief-justice Mansfield 
competed his eightieth year, aud presided 
on the bench at Guildhall in perfect health 
and spirits. Mr. Gorman, an eminent 
merchant, distinguished for his legal and 
constitutional knowledge as a juror, pre- 
sented his lordship with his annual offer- 
ing of a bouquet, which the chief received 
with Tiia usual politeness, 

Apr. 2. The winter was severe and pro- 
tracted, having commenced on the first fall 
of snow (Oct 7), and lasted 177 days, 

12. Georg? Barrington, a notorious pick- 
pocket, tried for stealing a gold watch. 
He made an eloquent appeal to the jury, 
and was acquitted from a defect of evi- 
dence; 

1$. Reform of Parliament. — Mr. Pitt, 
who stood pledged to the reformers to use 
his endeavours, “ as a man and a minister,” 
foe promoting their cause, moved to bring 
in A, bill to amend the representation of 


the people. His plan was to transfer the 
right of election from thirty-six decayed 
boroughs to the counties and principal un- 
represented towns; allowing a pecuuiary 
compensation to the owners of the disfran- 
chised boroughs, aud to extend the right of 
voting in populous towns to the inhabit- 
ants in. general, and for knights of the 
shire ffi copyholders. Mr. Fox strongly 
objected to purchasing the franchises of 
borough^ “ government,” he said, “ was 
not a property but a trust; whatever whs 
given for constitutional purposes should 
be resumed when those purposes were up 
longer answered’’ (Belshwn's hist. George 
III., vol, i v. 58). After a long debate, 
attended with much personality, the mo* 
tion tras negatived by a majority of 248 
to 174. 

28. The twelve judges unanimously de- 
cided that a military officer on fydf-pay is 
not subject to a court-martial. ' 

May 14. The nej& canal, connecting the 
North Sea and Baltic, Completed* and de- 
clared to be open to all European states. 

The prince of Wales elected a member 
of a classical and convivial society, called 
| the Beefsteak Club. 

Some persons set on fire the heathgrow- 
ing in Windsor forest, It extended for 
rmla!, destroying several forest trees* The 
like occurrence happened at Boughton in 
Kent. The heat and dryness of the season 
occasioned the fires to spread with rapidity. 

June 1. John Adams, the first ambas- 
sador from the United States of America, 
was presented to the king* 

16. Warren Hastings, the late governor- 
general of Bengal arrived in London, 

J 7. A petition presented to the house of 
lords from Manchester, with 120,000 sig- 
natures, chiefly against the importation of 
Irish linens duty free. As the Irish did 
not participate in the burthens of England, 
the petitioners objected to their participat- 
ing in her trade. 

July 1. Died, aged 102, general Ogle- 
thorp e ? one of the founders of the colony of 
Georgia in America. 

Letters from all parts of the Continent 
speak of the extreme heat and dryness of 
the summer. 

Aug 6 . At Shrewsbury, before justice 
.Duller, came on the trial of l>r. Shipley, 
dean of St. Asaph, lor a libel, in publish- 
ing sir W. Jones's * Dialogue on Govern- 
ment when the jury returned the follow- 
ing verdict Guilty of ppblufong only, but 
whether a libel or not, the jury do not find. 
On this trial, Mr., afterwards lord. Krskine, 
exerted himself in a distinguished maimer* 
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27. ThB victualling 'business entirely re- 1 techment to the person end polities iJ Ur. 

froth To wex^hrll to Deptford. Fox. Abb4 do Mably, a French autho* of 

Serf! let French manufactures destroyed celebrity. John Henderson, a pbpular 
at Diib!iri$y the populace. comedian. Mrs. Ctive, a noted pctress. 

80, fraiametir prorogued. John Cipriani, an artist of eminence. 4 

O&l.'Vl. Salary of the recorder of Lon- Ik&land.— The city of Dublin con* 
dcftt hdvattced from 600/. to 10004 a year, tinned through the whole of the sUmn^ec 
; , tt Medical theatre of the London hos- in a state of perturbation, and after the ris- 
nits! opened, -with four introductory ora-, ing of parliament, non-importation agree- 
tionshy Mr. Blizard, and Drs. Harwood, meats with England became frequent In 
Healde, and Maddock. the capital, and spread into every part of 

JVeo. The shop-tai grievously com- the kingdom. They were even sanctioned * 
plained of in London. by the grand juries, and the merchants in r 

18. Died, Mrs. Kelly, the noted Irish the ports fouud it necessary to comply with 
jfhi?y,whowas only 31 inches leng. She them. To restrain the violence of the po- 
had been delivered of a child 22 inches pulace, the military were posted in thd 
long, which lived about two hours after most disorderly parts of the town, where 
■ "birth. — Annual Register. their presence naturally inflamed the pas* 

Dec. The number of executions at the sions of those whom their arms kept in 
Old Bailey, since February last, amount to awe. 

ninety-six. — Annual Register. s 1786. Jan. 1. The number of vessels* 

An important cause was tried before the which passed the Sound last year amount- 
Court of Session in Scotland, respecting ed to 10,268; of which 2535 were Eng- 
literary property. The proprietors of the lish, 2136 Swedes, 1789 Danes, 1571 
tr Encyclopaedia Britannic a” had printed a Dutch, 114 Russians, 176 Bremen*, 161 
great part of Mr. Gilbert Stuart’s History Dantzickers, 1358 Prussians, llOKostock, 
fit their work. The evert determined they 79 Lubeckers, 66 Imperialists, 61 Ham- 
were subject to the penalty of the acts. burghers, 28 Portuguese, 25 Courlanders, 
18. Mr. Howard, the philanthropist, left 20 French, 20 Americans, 15 Spanish, and 
England to visit the plague-hospitals of 4 Venetians.— Ann. Rpg., xxviii. 1%, 
Marseilles, to communicate sonk discove- 6. The Halsewell East Indiaman wrcck- 
ries, and try some experiments to save the ed at Seacombe ; nearly 100 persons lost, 
lives of the patients. 24. Parliament opened by the king, who 

Aerostation. — Aerial excursions by expressed an earnest desire to enforce 
balloons had become very frequent in J^ng- economy in every department ; and recom- 
land. Lunardi, an Italian, made several mended the establishment of a sinking- 
ascents. Mr. Sheldon, professor of anatomy fund for the reduction of the national debt, 
to the Royal Academy, also ascended. A 31. The right of vicars to clover-seed, 
Mr. Sadler and colonel Fitzpatrick went up turnip-seed, and all small tithes, established 
from Birmingham ; but the former, in his in the exchequer. 

descent near Trentham, was in consider- Longevity. — Died lately, at the age of 

able danger. A Frenchman, named 1 10 years, cardinal de Salis, archbishop of 
Blanchard, had been up in balloons two Seville. He used to tell his friends when 
or three times, when he and Dr. Jefferies asked what regimen he observed,— 4 ‘ By 
ascended from Dover castle, with a view to being old when 1 was young, 1 find myself 
cross the Channel : they succeeded, and young now 1 am old. I led a sober, stu- 
landed with some difficulty between Ca- dious, but not a lazy or sedentary life. My 
lais and Boulogne. Pilatre de Rosier diet was sparing, though delicate’; my li- 
and another ascending in* a balloon, call- quota the best wines of Xerez and La 
bd a Mongolfier, it took the : they fell Mancha, of which I never exceeded a pint 
from a considerable height, anil both pe- at any meal, except in cold weather, when 
risked. Mr. Arnold and his son went up I allowed myself a third more. 1 rode or 
from St. George’ s-fields: the former was walked every day except in rainy weather, 
thrown out by the car striking a cart, and when I exercised for a couple of hours ” — 
his son fell into the Thames. Major Mo* Ann . Reg. for 1786. 
ney ascended from Norwich, ami being Feb. i0. Thirteen debtors tried and con- 
unable to open the valve, he was carried to victed of a conspiracy to escape from the 
sea, into which hg< descended, and was only King’s-beuch prison, by blowing up the 
saved from drowwing by a revenue-cutter, walls. They were sentenced to long terms 
Annuai. Obituary. — M. Diderot, a ce- of imprisonment. * 

lebratedFrench metaphysician. -Peter, the 24. Earl Cornwallis appointed governor- 
Wild Boy * ho was found in the woods of general of Bengal. 

Hanover in George X.’s reign. William 27. Mr. Pitt moved a resolution approv- 
Whitehead, the poet-laureate. Samuel rag the plan of 4 he duke of Richmond for ' 
House, a publican, noted for his strong at- fortifying the dock-yards of Portsmouth 



a»4 Plymouth., On a division, the num- 
bers (1691 were exactly equal, and the 
speaker giving hie casting vote on the ne- 
gative side* the design was defeated. \Ao 
excellent speech of Sheridan seems to have 
influenced thedecision. 

Mar* 2. Died, in his 50th year, Josh 
jEffiu, M.D, f a zealous advocate of popular 
rights and freedom of opinion. He tried 
to improve the course of academical edu- 
cation at Cambridge, and relinquished his 

* church - preferments from conscientious 
« scruples, becoming subsequently a licenti- 
ate of the college of physicians. 

24. At Portsmouth ' the convicts in the 
prison-ships rose upon their keepers* and 
were not overcome till eight were shot dead, 
and thirty-six wounded. 

29. Sinking Fund.— M r. Pitt introduced 
his celebrated plan of a sinking fund for the 
gradual reduction of the national debt. 
The surplus of annual taxes amounting to 
900,00m., he proposed to impose new taxes 
to make up the sum of one million, which, 
with compound interest, was to be applied 
to the purchase of stock at the market 
price, to be vested in commissioners. At 
the expiration of 28 years, it was estimated 
that the annual income of the fund would 
amount to four millions, beyond which it 
was p. '.rosed the fund should not be allow- 
ed to accumulate ; future surpluses being 
applied to the reductioh of taxation. The 
bill for carrying this scheme into effect 
passed with general approbation. 

31. An action on the case was tried be- 
fore Mr. justice Buffer at Guildhall, 
brought by lord Loughborough against J ohn 
Walter, printer of the Universal Register, 
for a libel, in propagating an infamous and 
injurious report against the plaintiff. The 
jury gave a verdict, and 150/. damuges to 
the plaintiff. 

Apr. 4. Mr. Burke exhibited nine articles 
of inq wchment against Warren Hastings, 
late governor-general of Bengal, which 
were ordered to be printed. The rest of 
the charges, amounting in the whole to 
twenty-two, he presented the week fol- 
lowing. 

17. The west tower of Worcester ca- 
thedral, erected in the reign of William 
Rufus, and esteemed one of the most beau- 
tiful remains of gothic architecture, fell 
down, and carried with it a part of the 
body of the church. 

Mag 1. Mr. Hastings, at his own desire, 
was heard at the bar of the commons, and 
the minutes of the defence ordered to lie 

♦ on the table. 

4. Lord George Gordon excommunicated 
from the parish-church of St. Mary-le-bone. 
He had become a convert to Judaism, and, 
according to sir William Wraxall, submit- 
ted to the rite of circumcision. 


ajx \ w > m 

21 Mr. Vitt introduced a bill for trans- 
ferring certain dutie^ori wine from the cus- 
toms, to the excise. . He stated that ' the 
produce of the duties on wine was consider- 
ably less at this time than at the middle of 
the last centurv, which he ascribed to 
smuggling, and the sale of a spurious 
home-made liquor under its name. The 
bill became law, 

June L The first article of impeach- 
ment, moved by Mr. Burke against Warren 
Hastings respecting the “Rohilla war,” 
was dilcussed, and decided in favour of the 
accused by 119 to 67 ; ,Mr. Pitt voting in 
silence with the majority. 

13. Upon the second charge, moved by 
Mr. Fox, regarding the rajah of Benares, 
the house resolved, by 119 to 79, ‘‘thatthia 
charge contained matter *of impeachment 
against the late governor- general of Ben- 
gal.” Upon this occasion Mr. Pm spoke 
and voted in favour qf the motion- 

19. Mr. Fox recovered 2000/. damages, 
against the bailiff of Westminster for not 
returning him M.P. for that .city, and 
which Mr. Fox declared should bt distri- 
buted among the cbprities of Westminster. 

23. Mr. Pitt introduced a biff fer inquir- 
ing into the condition and management of 
the land-revenues of the crown. It was 
opposed in the upper house by lord Lough- 
borough as^inquijjitorial, but passed into a 
law. 

July 11. The KingVbench determined 
thar- starting a fox on a man’s own ground* 
and running him on his neighbour’s, wa* 
no trespass. t 

The prince of Wales finding his affairs 
embarrassed, discharged his state-servants, 
having resolved to reduce his expenses to 
5000/. a year, and appropriate the rest of 
bis income to discharge his debts, which 
amounted to 250,000/. 

14. A convention signed in London be- 
tween Spam and Britain, regulating the 
cutting of logwood in South America. 

3 1. A booth, converted into a playhouse, 
at Montpelier in France, fell down, and 500 
persons were killed and wounded. 

Aug . 2. This morning, as the king was 
alighting from a post chariot at the gar- 
den.gate of St* James’s, an attempt was 
made upon his life by a woman, who, pre- 
senting a paper to him, aimed a stroke at 
his breast with a concealed knife. The 
blow was avoided by a backward move- 
ment, and as she was about to make ano- 
ther thrust, her hand woe caught by a yeo- 
man of tile guard, an^phe knife taken 
from her ; the king exclaiming , i% I a#* n0 * 
hurt— take care of the poor woman— do 
hot hurt her.” On examination, she was 
found to be one Margaret Nicholson, a 
person in obscure fife, from the north hr 
England, whose reason was bewildered by 
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seam instate ideasof right to the crown. 
Her beifcg lolly apparent to the 

privy .^mncfythe was committed to cus- 

Mw*feii|U|fc 

wvJjM| at his father 5 * house! Etlin- 
^l^p^wed 44, Gilbert Stuart, LL.D. ; 
^H|Bff£able example of very considerable 
ppmoel end literary abilities rendered 
toneless to the possessor by a sour and 
ftil«*Olen£ nature. 

16. The king visits Oxford, 
i S#pt. 5. Hied, aged 74, Jonas Hanway, 


Wjl tfaieller and merchant of much active 
nectevolence. He was also the author of 


* lateral literary works, and. was^ the h rst 
, Who carried an umbrella, which innovation, 
v , alter persisting in for SO years, he had the 
satisfaction to see generally adopted. 

' ^Deathof the Kino of Prussia.— Fre- 
derick Ip- of Prussia, not undeservedly 
styled the M Great/’ expired, apparently re- 
signed and tranquil, on the 17th instant, 
rnjhe 75th year of his age. Viewed in his 
Various capacities of monarch, legislator, 


and man of .letters, he was the most dis- 
tinguished man of his time. Chargeable 
as all the early part ofjjis career may have 
been with unprincipled ambition, rapacity, 
and despotism, his latter years exhibited him 
in the character of a tolerant and beneficent 
ruler, whose cares were de voted Jc the hap- 
piness and prosperity of his subjects. 

26* Treaty of commerce agreed to at 
Versailles between Britain and France, on 
a more liberal principle than heretofore', by 
promoting an interchange of the com- 
modities of the two countries. 

Oct. 20. A man contrived, by an inge- 
nious scaffolding made of twigs, to bring 
down the weather-cock from the old abbey - 
church of St. Alban’s. lie was a basket- 
maker. 

Abe. 21. /Vylett, an attorney, pilloried in 
Palace-yard for perjury. 

The countess of Strathmore, who had, 
since her first husband's death, married a 
Hr. BoweB, was forcibly carried off by him 
and other armed men. She was brought 
up to the Kiug’s-bench on the 23rd inst., 
by habeas corpus , and released ; and her 
husband committed to prison till the judges 
determined what security he should give to 
keep the peace. 

\ Jltw. 4* Three clergymen of the church 
Of England were presented to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by Mr. Adams, the 
American minister, to be consecrated 
bishops, to act u^hat capacity in the go- 
vernment of tbP^nscopal church of the 
UnBaR State*. 

. 9. A ship sailed from London with ne- 
groes on board, to form a new settlement 
at Sierra Leone. 

France. — At this period the French go- 

««t»na& toKtfld by U. de Catenae, wu 


uncommonly attentive to vretyfmei con* 
nected with naval and commercial improve- , 
meat. Stupendous works were undertaken 
to improve the harbour of Ctorbeu^ A 
colony of American whalers, Chiefly Qua* 
kers, arrived at tkuikirk, to be settled 
there, with every security for their civil - 
and religious ntes. Some indulgences 
were granted to French protestants, and' + 
the peasantry were partly relieved in re- 
gard to feudal services. . , } 

Germany. — The emperor proceeded in 
his civil and ecclesiastical reforms : among 1 
them was the abrogation of the old laws, * 
and the establishment of an entire new 
code. In this system capital punishment 
was nearly abolished, but the substitutions 
were in many cases so severe, that huma- 
nity rather lost than gained. .The suppres- 
sion of religious orders was persisted in, 4 
and a list published of 413 monasteries and 
211 nunneries suppressed since 1782. 

Annual Obituary. — In poverty, Mrs. 
Baddeley, aged 42, an actress of great 
beauty. Sir George Nares, one of the 
judges of the court of Common-pleas. In 
his 56th year, Thomas Tyrwhitt, an emi- 
nent critic and scholar. Viscount Keppe), 
a British admiral. Aged 76, princess 
Amelia Sophia Eleonora, second daughter 
of George II. Sir Horace Mann, forty-six 
years minister at Florence. 

1787. Jan. The inhospitable Droit (VAu~ 
haine, or right claimed by the crown of 
France to the property of foreigners dying 
in that country, was abolished so far as 
affects British subjects. 

5. The three denominations of dissenters 
held a meeting at Dr.W illiams’s library, Red 
Cross-street., when it was resolved to petition 
parliament for a repeal of theC or porat ion and 
Test Acts ; and a numerous committee was 
appointed to carry the resolution into effect. 

23. Parliament re-assembled, after -a 
protracted recess. The speech from the 
throne referred chiefly to the late com- 
mercial treaty with France, and the state 
of the finances. 

27. Thomas Thurlow, bishop of Lincoln* 
translated to Durham. He was succeeded 
by Pretty man in the see of Lincoln. 

Feb. Scotch Pbeiiaciks. — T wo of the 
Scotch peers (lords Queensberry and Aber- 
com) among trie sixteen, being created Bri- 
tish peers, the question arose, for the first 
time, whether they did not cease to sit in the 
lords as Scottish representative peers. The 
subject was introduced on the 13th instant, 
by lord Stormont, and was decided in the 
affirmative. * A 

5. A new coinage of silver, in thiUitlgs * 
and sixpences, issued, to the amount of 
75,000/. 

7. Nearly 8000 shopkeepers of tbe metro* 
polis petition for the repeal of the shop-tax* 



■■ Vi Mr. Sheridan deHwredonftof UelM* j : 

brilliant orations on the chares agism meats* that rite iheqaatKettmls went not 
W.rnm HastinRS for hktJEE* &*» defensible by aajr^te Me^hy, 

Meginae of ©tide. It lasted five boors and the diMfinters from the charge of lepalp. 
a half; and feted the unqualified praiee caniem, and of aiming at the levearij iW : 
•of Pitt, Fox, and Burk*. I tumult of ap- the church, lord North (who la«^ b% 
plause followed; and members* peers, and the misfortune of lasing hie 
strangers adopted a mode of expressing came down purposely to oppose theWtety®^ 
* ^Approbation,. new m the house (An- He admitted the full right and policy**: 
nuai Register, xxi*., 150), by loudly and religious toleration; but it was necessary 
repeatedly “ clappmg with their hands/’ , to make a distinction between a participate 
12. Treaty of Commerce.— Mr. Pitt, tion in the office#** state and liberty of 
in an eloquent speech, introduced the com- conscience. Mr. Pitt followed on the same 1 
merdal treaty with* France. She gained, he side. He observed that there mu*t be a , 
said, a market of eight millions of people restriction* of rights in all societies ; that, 
for her wines and luxuries, and we a mar- for instance, in this nation all the inodes of 
ket of 24 millions for our manufactures, representation necessarily included modes 
Mr* Fox opposed the treaty on the same of qualification. But wasp man to be 
general grounds that he had done on the Bide red as pimished^or disgrace ^ be caufc 
first day of the session, in the debate on he does not vote for a city, a cs(pfr, or a 
the address. The scope of his reasoning borough ? The true question was* whether 
went to show that England was the natural there was any substantial interest which. , 
rival of France, and the counterpoise to her made it necessary that one part of thecogb?f 
power, and in some degree an enmity be- munity should be deprived of a partkip«N;, 
tween t hem was inevitable’ xxix., tion in its civil offices* He said the securtfc#' 
67 ). Mr. Francis followed on the same side, of the church was an interest of this nacmjp 
and u dreaded the effects of an intimate poli- . and that he thought^- w^uld be endangered 
tical connexion with France upon the cha- by the repeal proposed (Amu Reg., xxix.* 
ractei of the British nation. The first and 118). Mr. Fox, in a long and able' speech, 
most prominent feature in the political supported the repeal; as did also Mr* 
character of lord Chatham was antujaltxcan. .Smith anefr ^r James Johnstone. Motion 
The present minister had taken the oppo- negatived — Ays, 100 ; noes, 178* 
site road to fame ; and France, tho object Apr. Debts ok the Pr«*OK op Wales. 
of every hostile principle in the policy of —Tto expenses of the prince having greatly 
lord Chatham, was the gens amxcissvma of exco&led his income of 50,000/, a year, he 
the son” {l but. 81). Mr. Wilbcrforal applied, in the summer of last year, to the 
pointedly replied to the arguments of the king for pecuniary assistance. Meeting * 
opposition, and deprecated the folly of sa- with a peremptory refusal, he immediately 
enticing the mercantile interests of the adopted a line of conduct creditable to his 
community to the vain glory of holding integrity. Reducing his household, a# al 
the balance of power in Europe. Upon a* ready mentioned, he formally invested four 
division, a vote of approval of the treaty fifths of his income in the hands of trus 
was only carried by a majority of 76 voices ; tees for the liquidation of hi# debts, and re - 
the minority amounting to 162 members, tired into the station of a private gentle 
, s l 20. The Court of Session, Edinburgh, man. Twelvemonths elapsing without any 
determined that town-councils of the royal notice being taken of his voluntary seelu- 
dioroughs are not accountable for the ex- sion, on the 20th inst. alderman New- 
pemliture of their revenues. man expressed his intention to bring 

22* The assembly of N otables was held forward a proposition for rescuing the prince 
at Versailles. It consisted of 144 persons, from his embarrassments. This gave rise 
among whom were seven princes of tho to an interesting conversation, in winch 
blood, nine dukes and peers of France, pointed allusion was made to the recent 
eight councillors of state, and eleven arch- marriage of the princewith Mrs.Fitzherbert, 
.bishops and bishops. a Roman catholic* Mr, Fox incautiously 

26. Motion of Mr. Pitt to consolidate the denied that such marriage either legally 
duties of customs. It met general appro- could, or in fact had, taken place at all- 
Ration, and became a law. Subsequently, Mr. Pitt had a personal in-’ 

Mar. 28. Corkoratjon and Test Acts, terview with the prince, desire of the 
—Mr, Beaufoy brought forward his motion king, in which it was adBfe, that on con- 
fer taking into consideration the repeal of dHion Mr, Newman withdrew his intended 
the Corporation and Test Acts* He en- motion, a provision should be made for the 
devoured to prove that the latter was never payment of his debts, and an addition of 
designed to include protestant dissenters ; 10,00th. a year be made to his income* pay* 
that the reasons for the former had ceased ; able out of the civil-list* 
that m mm ought to bo punished for 25, The corps of. engineers* hMewfc 
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M the bat 
lirapeacV Warren Hastings 
I and misdemeanors, 
mmons, without looking into 
l«i4 before them, agreed to 
kibnfor the debts of the prince* 
i to the amount of 181,0004 
& w $**diament prorogued* 
u Commodore Phillips sails from Spit- 
Ito establish a settlement of convicts 
ry. Jftw South Wales, 
r /sole 6. Lord George Gordon was tried 
{& the court of KingVbench, before judge 
Boiler, for a libel published in a pamphlet, 
"Bed, * A Petition to Lord George 
do$ from ttye Prisoners in Newgate, 
' j it he would secure their liberties 
popping* them from being sent to 
|aOy~bay.” His lordship defended him- 
slf, without the aid of counsel, and was 
nd guilty. He was also tried for a libel 
the French ambassador, and found 
ilty. 

/ 12. A royal edict, imposing a stamp- 
duiy, was sent to the jr?rlmment of Pain, 
hfor registering, who refused compliance, 
and addressed the king to assemble the 
Bates-general. The king held a bed of 
justice*, in which the obnoxious edict was 
forcibly registered; but, at a, subsequent 
meeting, the parliament expunged it from 
their journals. < 

Hi, A forged “Gazette Extraordinary,” 
regularly stamped, circulated at the Royal 
Exchange, for Bock-jobbing purposes. The 
author was never discovered. 

July 5. The theatre at Bury fell ; many 
were killed and wounded. 

14. It was determined in the court of 
Kiug*s-bench, that at sea, when two ships 
are liable to run foul- of each , other, the 
Blip that has the wind shall go to leeward. 

Aug. 1,1. Nova Scotia erected iuto a 
bishop’s see ; and the Rev. C. Inglis ap- 
pointed first bishop. 

18. War declared by the Ottoman Porte 
against Russia. 

Sept. 4. A riot among the weave** at 
Glasgow, owing to a reduction in wages. 
The military were called in, and eight per- 
sons killed. 

81. An order issued for the impressment 
of seamen. 

Gpt- Affair of the Stadthoi.dkratk. 

French court intimated to those 
cf London antygeriin that it had deter- 
mined not to Sfterfeie in thl disputes of 
BoHadd, except as a mediator, provided 
other tt***rs Observed the same modera- 
tion; but if any ether power took up arms 
ageing* the republic* France would act ac- 
cording to circumstances. England and 
Prussia hating a^ady detenained to inter- 


thus annunciation caused immediate. 
fcAatations for hostilities* Measures**!* 
taken by Mr. Pitt to equip a fleet, the land- 
forces were recruited* and re subsidiary 
treaty entered into with the landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel for the hire of troops. The 
contest, however, being speedily settled in 
the United Provinces by the Prussiatsarm^ 
and France being too much embroiled in 
her own affairs to interfere with, those of 
others, she agreed to an arrangement with 
England. This convention was announced at 
Lloyd’s on the 30th inat. 

AW 2 7, The autumnal parliamentary 
session opened by the king, who adverted 
to the reasons that had induced him to in- 
terfere iu the disputes in Holland. 

Dec, 1. A riotous assembly at Worces- 
ter, owing to an apprehension that ma- 
chines were about being erected lor spin- 
ning wool. It was quelled by the inter- 
ference of the civil power. 

Death of Soamk Jbnyns— This'spright ■ 
ly and ingenious author expired on the 
I8th iu&t., in the 83rd year of his age. He 
was at one time a member of the board of 
tiade, along with the historian Gibbon and 
the dramatist Cumberland, and entered par- 
liament us a supporter of the ministry of 
sir Robert Walpole. His most calibrated 
work is the t( \ lew of the Internal Evidences 
of the Christian Religion,” the divine origin 
of which he founded on its superior moral 
code. The fundamental principle of his 
“ Free Inquiry into the Origin ot EriC* is, 
that the production of good without evil is 
impossible ; that evils spring from necessity, 
and could not be done away without the 
sacrifice of some superior good, or the ad- 
mission of greater disorder. His last pro- 
duction was 4t Thoughts on Parliamentary 
Reform,” whiefy he wholly opposed. He < 
was a shrtwd, witty, but fanciful writer, 
distinguished by the beauties of his style. 

Annual Ob'Tuary.— Sir William 
per, a general in the army, and known Jj# 
his epistolary contest with Jumus. Mr# 
justice Willes, one of the judges of the 
court of King’s-bench. Rev. Paul Henry 
Maty,*F.R.S., a gentleman of some literary 
celebrity. Father Boscovich, an eminent 
professor of astronomy. Mrs. Yates, a ce- 
lebrated tragedian. Israel Mauduit, a 
public writer of celebrity. Sir Richard 
Jebb, physician-extraordinary to the kifig. 
Edmund Law, bishop of Carlisle, ftged 84. 
Count de Vergennes, a celebrated French 
statesman, aged 68. 

United Provinces. — The chief fo- 
reign event of this year was the term* 
nation of the disputes which had sub- 
sisted between the Stadtholder and the 
United Provinces. The princess of Orange 
travelling near Schooiuioven, was stop- 
ped by n guard of armed burghers, and 



pla£dunder arrest Upontfiii, 
W»'Pi#teiR demanded earisfaction tin 
ittwftt offered, tohis , tftter, which '* 
refused, ha despatched the duke of Bnms- 
trick. with 18,000 men, to overrun the 
country* Amsterdam alone made a show 
of feawtance, and that city snfcffdily opened 
*te gates* The stadtholdenan party had 
now a complete triumph over that of the 
republicans, and the prince of Orange 
Was reinstated in* nit his former power. 

American States. — Some alteration in 
the constitution of the Union had become 
unavoidable. The State of Virginia first 
moved, that a convention qf delegates from 
eaeh state should meet, discuss the various 
necessary alterations, and then lay them be- 
fore the respective states for their approba- 
tion. The delegates met, and warm debates 
ensued ; but the calm wisdom of Washington 
and Franklin prevailed, and they settled a 
constitution which seemingly guaranteed as 
much individual liberty as was compatible 
with an efficient administration. They 
enlarged the powers of the general govern- 
ment, not by taking from the people, but 
from the state legislatures. This constitu- 
tion was ratified before the end of the year 
by three states; by eight more the next 
year ; u0 the other two acceded in 1789, 

1788* Jan. 10. JUr. Macklin appeared 
in his favourite character of Shylock, at 
Covent-gardea theatre, at the advanced age 
of 89, but his memory failed in the second 
act Leveredge, the singer, sang on the 
stage at the age of 95. 

28. Lord George Gordon received sen- I 
tenee for two libels, one on the queen of 
France, and another on the crimiual justice 
of this country ; he was sentenced to 5 years’ 
imprisonment, to a fine of 500/., and to find 
security for his good behaviour for 14 years. 

' Died, sir Ashton Lever, a Lanca- 
i vittuuso and collector of a celebrated 
m. 

Died at Rome, in his 68th year, 
Charles Edward Lewis Casimtr 
Stuart, grandson of James II. of England. 

Fed. 1. Court of common council re- 
solved to petition for the abolition of the 
slave trade. 

10. Austria declared war against the 
Turks. 

Prize-Fighting. — A prize-fight took 
place between Richard Humphreys and 
Daniel Mendoza, a jew. It was fought at 
Odiham • in Hampshire, for 400 guineas, 
upon a raised twenty-four feet stage, and 
terminated in 29 minutes in favour of Hum- 
phreys* From this time pugilism may be 
said to have become fashionable. The 
newspapers were filled with anecdotes re- 
specting 4hc combatants ; and scarcely a 
print-shop in London but what exhibited 
till portraits of the fistic heroes. Schools 



the prince of Wales, Uter i., 

and Clarence, tbe-duke pf Ham 
Barrymore, Alderman Coombe, 1 
ham, and general Fitzpatrick. 

13. Trial of Mr. Hastings, j 
minZter Hall, began. Mr. Burk 
preliminary oratioq occupied font sue 
sive days ; so great a trespass on ettentio 
was deemed injudicious, and the speech 
self extraneous and exaggerated. Atthe 
commenctflnent of the proceedings rim 
lords determined, contrary to rim iota 
of the impeachetg. who wished 
each charge decided on 
whole of the charges CollectiyC 
gone through beforetUpWi 
on for his defence. 

Apr. 15/ The Begum charg 
Hastings was ably introduced by 
Adam ; and the evidence summed up ' 
Sheridan in a speech which lasted five fifty 
and wanted only compression to have bemjT? 
a prodigy of eloquelfre. • , M * ,) i 

21. Court of King’s- bench determined 

that a woman is liable to serve the offices;, 
of oversee^of the poor or commissioner of 
sewers. • ( J, , 

22. Mr. Fox opened the Benares charge 

against Warren Hustings; it was conclud- 
ed on|the 25th by Mr. Grey, a gentleman 
whose parliamentary talents had begun to 
attract attention. * . 

Map 3. A meeting of the nobilifjr, cler- 
gy. and others, was held at the duke of 
Montagu’s house, Whitehall, to take into, 
.consideration the promoting a reform among 
the lower order of the people, and the due 
observance of Sunday. 

7. The court at King’s-bench deter- 
mined that interest may be charged on , a 
debt after the usual tem of credit is ex- 
pired. 

8. The king of France held a bed of 
justice, when he apprized the parliament of 
his intention to establish a supreme court, 
named the Cour Pitniere, vesting in them 
the. power of registering the royal edicts; 
the parliament received the communication 
with profound silence, and on the follow- 
ing day protested in the most solemn man- 
ner against this arbitrary innovation. 

9. Ml Pitt moved a resolution pledging 
the house to take into consideration in the 
ensuing session the AfricasraavB traub. 

It was the firS step taken wards the abo- 
litiun of this iniquitous traffic* , . j* 

19. Lady Strathmore recovered an estate 
of 12,600/. a-year from her husband, which/, 
she had assigned under the influence ^ ; a 
terror, ! * * 1 , , v$f]V; 

26. The regiments of life*gtiards este- f , * 
2 N 
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^ ee oC the dishand- 
•opweach of q| J^rse and 


Tr Lord Mansfield resigned the 
ticesbip Of the King’s- bench, a sta- 
ted occupied with distinguished 
for thirty-two years. He was 
by sir Lloyd Kenyon. 
erican Loyalists. — Mr. Pitt in- 
need to the commons the subject of com- 
sation to the Americans for their losses 
jilting the war. He stated a proposition 
K fbr adjusting their claims by arranging the 
f claimants into different classes, according 
to their different demands upon^the justice 
oL|h« country, which obtained the general 
ajprobation; and concluded by moving 
that l,M0,0O0/« 5 be voted to the American 
^loyalisjrahich was agreed to, 

majesties visit Cheltenham. 

14. Powell, the pedestrian, completed 
^ hjs task of walking from London to York 
fc |gtod hack in six days, 

• t IS. John Scott, esq., knighted and ap- 
pointed solicitor-general. 

21. War between Russia and Sweden. 

July. A man flamed CharleB Craddock 
threw himself from the Monument and was 
instantly killed j a coroner’s jury brought 
in a verdict of lunacy. r 

12. Parliamentary session 1 ended. 

13. Hail Storm in Fiunce.— On Sun- 
day, about nine in the morning, the most 
fertile parts of this country were suddenly 
visited by a tempest of unexampled violence. 

Wind, hail, rain, and lightning, seemed to 
contend for mastery, ana in about one hour 
the rich prospects of autumn were converted | Which he dissipated at the gaming-table, 
into a scene oF arctic desolation. The soil | William Scott knighted and appointed 
was saturated into a morass, the standing. | advocate-general 


1* 


miMtet* finally closed; the numbers ware, 
fbr lord Hood, 5569 j for lord J* Town#* 
jiiend, 6392. ; f .. M 

6. A man being lulled in a crisft-figbt 
at Brighton, in the presence of the prince 
of Wales, the pr ince declared that he would 
not in future patronise or be present at aqy 
pugilistic contest# 1 M 

8. At Dublin, a quantity of fish was 
found floating in the harbour, many dead 
and others dying j the only season assign- 
ed is, that a large quantity of lime had 
been thrown into the water. 

Upwards of 5000 head of horned cattle 
perished from want of sustenance, owing 
to the dryness of the season. 

16. French Finances.-— The French 
court, hy an arret of council, avowed its 
inability to meet the demands on the royal 
treasury, and directed that payments in 
future should be made partly, in cash, and 
partly in notes bearing an interest of five 
per cent. The clamour caused by this an- 
nunciation of bankruptcy drove the arch- 
bishop of Toulouse from the management 
of the finances. He was succeeded by M. 
Necker, the banker of Geneva, who was 
again called to the arduous post he had 
filled previously to M. do Calonne. His 
reputation for financial talent temporarily 
restored public confidence. 

Sept, 3. William Brodie and George 
Smith were tried and convicted at Edin- 
burgh for breaking open the excise office in 
Scotland, and condemned to die; Brodie' 
inherited a considerable estate and 10,0965 
in money at the death of his father, all of 


corn beaten into a quagmire, the vines 
broken into pieces, fruit trees of every kind 
were demolished, robust forest trees yielded 
to the blast, and the hail lay unmelted in 
heaps like rocks of ice.— (Ann. Reg., xxxi. 
29.) The country people, on their way to 
church, thrown down in the fields by the fury 
of the hurricane, and nearly suffocated, as 
they lay, by the water and mud ; concluded it 
to be the end of the world, and scarcely at- 
tempted to extricate themselves. The hail 
w.as composed of large angular pieces of 
Solid ice, some of them weighing from eight 
to ten ounces, and as hard as diamonds. 

17. A desperate sea-fight in the Gulf 
<*f Finland, between the Russian fleet, com- 
manded by admiral Qreig, an Englishman, 
and the Swedish fleet, commanded by the 
Idng^tf brother, the duke of' Sudermania ; 
both parties claimed the victory, and only 
one imp was taken by either side. 

The lord Chancellor refused the certifi- 
cate of a bankrupt who had lost five 
pounds at one game of cards. 

Aug, 4. The poll the city of West* 


20. A white partridge shot near Oxford. 
Oct . Symptoms of mental derangement 
appeared it. the king. * 

5, Assembly ov Notables. — A secjpl 
meeting of the Notables was convened^!* 
the subject of assembling the StateswIUP^ 
ral of the kingdom ? when it appeare<T% 
be the uu&nimous opinion that the states-" 
general should be modelled according to 
the precedent of 1614. The court publish- , 
ed its decision (Dec. 27th) a fortnight 
after the Notables were dissolved, by which 
it was decreed that the deputies to the en- 
suing states -general should be at least 
1000; that the representation should bear 
as near a proportion as possible to the po- 
pulation and taxable contributions of the 
different baillages $ and that the 7?rrt & tat 
should equal m representatives the ether 
two orders of nobles and clergy collectively. 

1 1. Lambeth palace robbed of plate to 
the amount of 20005 
Nov. 5. It being the birth-day of William 
III, and the centenary of the Revolution 
of 1688 ; these events were celebrated with 
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great triampl* fa Loodwoi, Ediabuigh, and 
Dabim. At .th« dinner of the Revolution 
Society at the I*oadon Tavern, upwards of 
W§ gentlemen were present, earl Stanhope 
in the chair. At the whig club held at the 
Crown and Anchor, the duke of Portland 
in the chair, Mr. Sheridan, after paying an 
eloquent tribute to the memory of the de- 
liverer, proposed resolutions for erecting a 
monument at Rtmnimead in honour of the 
event 1000/. was subscribed. 

10- King’s illness first made public. 

30. A hard frost which lasted nearly two 
mouths, the Thames frozen over. On the 

* Continent the winter was unusually severe. 

A new comet discovered at Paris. 

Dec* 4. A report of the privy council, 
containing the examination of the king’s 
physicians of the preceding day, laid before 
parliament. 

"9. Died, aged 74, Jonathan Shipley, 
bishop of Sit. Asaph ; an eminent prelate, 
who singly distinguished himself among 
his episcopal brethreu as the firm opponent 
of tke American war. 

Question of the Reoenct. — The exer- 
cise of the roval power being interrupted 
by the king’s illness, the leaders of the two 
great o#rfies in the commons were divided 
un the mode of supplying the deficiency. 
On the 10th inst. Mr. Pitt moved for a com- 
mittee to search for precedents : to this Mr. 
Fox decidedly objected, declaring that the 
heir-apparent, being of lull age, had the 
same right to the exercise of the executive 
power as in the event of the king’s death. 
But the minister pronounced this doctrine 
little short of treason, to the constitution, 
and contended that the prince of Wales! 
had 1 no more claim to the regal functions* 

* than any other person ; it devolving entirely 

the two remaining branches of the 
} wgialsture to supply the temporary chasm 
„ 'Jfa the toird estate. The question was agi- 
** %jPi in the upper house, and lord Camden 
%ith great ability controverted the uncon- 
stitutional dogmas of Mr. Fox. Even the 
prince of Wales seemed to dissent from the 
part taken by his personal friends, and the 
duke of York in his name desired that 
u the question migbt be waved.” Public opi- 
nion was with Mr. Pitt, and his popularity 
reached nearly the same height as at the 
commencement of his political career. Se- 
conded, too, by a large majority, he was 
enabled, on the 16th inst., to carry the fol- 
lowing declaratory resolutions : — i. u That 
the royal authority was interrupted;” 2. 

** That it woe the duty of parliament to 
provide the means of supplying the defect,” 
A violent debate ensued, but terminated 
in the minister's favour by 268 against 204. 
On the 23rd a third resolution was carried 
* ithoming <( the lord chancellor to affix 
the great seal to such a bill of limitations 
M might be necessary to restrict the power 


of the regent.*’ An amendmentW&vfeiL 
it> the j effect of vesting the government 
unrestrictedly in the prince of Walesa it 
was negatived, as was a similar amend- 
ment moved by lord Rawdou in th$ upper 
house* Addresses were voted by the fifty 
of London and most corporations and coun- 
ties, highly approving the conduct of mi* 
nisters in this constitutional emergency. ’ 
17. The fortress of Oezakov, having 
been besieged and*braveiy defended by the 
Turks # since July, was carried by assault 
by the Russians under prince Potemkin ; 
the garri»n, which originally amounted to 
20,000 men, being put to the sword* 

30. Mr. Pitt wrote a letter to the prifcce 
of Wales, informing him fire intention 


f* 


of ministers relative to the regent 

Charles III-, king of Spain, dijpnd 
succeeded by his son, Charles IV. 

A great scarcity of water .prevailed thi# 
year in Scotland. 

Annual Obi to art. — James Stuart, au- 
thor of the Antiquities of Athtfes. Mwfc 
George Anne Bellamy, a once celebrated 
actress. Solomon dBespcr, author of the ’ 
Death of Abel. Count de Buffbn, the cele- 4 
bated French naturalist. Thomas Gainsbo* 
rough, an eminent portrait and landscape 
painter. fVceval Pott, F.R.S., an eminent 
surgeon. At Potersburgh, admiral Greig, an 
English naval officer in the service of Rus- 
sia, tmd who commanded their fleet in the 
late engagement with the Swedes. 

Germany. — The emperor, at the instiga- 
tion of Catherine of Russia, plunged into a 
disastrous ivar with the Turks. lie opened 
the campaign on the Danube at* the head of 
a grand army, but the advantages chiefly 
lay on the side of the enemy. In Novem- 
ber an armistice was concluded, and he 
returned to his capital impaired in consti- 
tution and .brokenin spirits. The discon- 
tents of his Hungarian and Flemish sub- 
jects augmented his chagrin and disappoint- 
ments. To the latter he had assured the 
enjoyment of their civil and religions 
rights, yet he forcibly attempted to alter 
their ecclesiastical government and control 
the universities/ Influenced by a rich cler- 
gy, the people resisted ; tumults arose, and 
much blood was shed. At Lonvaine and 
at Antwerp the rectors and students were 
expelled at the point of the bayonet* Many 
respectable inhabitants quitted the country, 
and commerce and manufactures declined. 

France. — The contest between political 
reform and despotism seethed hastening to 
a crisis, The course of the king was vaci- 
lating ; it was marked by alternate attempts 
at coercion and concession ; ministers were 
suddenly dismissed and recalled ; parlia- 
ments were threatened, banished and im- 
prisoned. That of Paris having remon- 
strated against the imprisonment of two of 
th eir members* the monarch told them 
2 N 2 
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“not to demand from his justice what 
solely depended on hie will which elicited 
strong resolutions against lettres de cachet 
as inconsistent with personal security. New 
acts of authority were followed by fresh 
roifconstrances, till at length the court deter- j 
milled to institute a supreme tribunal, : 
called la cour pteniere , which assumed the j 
legislative functions of the parliaments, and 
fedueed them to simple judicatories. It 
was protested against, several peers joining 
therein, and some of the parliameirtarinns 
were arrested, their place of meeting hav- 
ing been first surrounded by a rogiment of 
guards. Meanwhile great disturbances 
prevailed in the provinces, and the military 
were called in tq quell them. The finances 
were in extreme disorder and the govern- 
ment could only meet its engagements by 
a compulsory issue of paper. Public dis- 
contents were further aggravated by an 
enormous rise in the price of provisions, 
occasioned by the severity of the winter 
and the tetfrible hurricane of July that had 
destroyed the harvest and vintage. Alarm- 
ed by these gathering* clouds, the court 
rescinded or suspended the execution of its 
arbitrary ordinances ; a second convention 
of the Notables was summoned, and the 
great event of the assembling 'Ihe states 
general for the ensuing year resolved 
upon. 

j789. Jan . 1. Died, Fletcher Norton, 
lord Grautley, formerly speaker of the 
house of commons. Next day the speaker, 
Mr. Cornwall, died, and was succeeded by 
Mr. William Grenville. 

14. A thaw, after an intense frost of 
upwards of seven weeks. 

26. The diet of Stockholm opened by 
the king in a long and eloquent speech.* 
Finding the nobles opposed to him, but the 
other three orders in his favour, he impri- 
soned the chief of them and made himself 
absolute. 

The quackery of animal magnetism in- 
troduced into England from France. 

Feb. 3. Regency BiLL.-This measure was 
introduced by Mr. Pitt, agreeably to the 
resolutions already mentioned (Dec. 10); 
but while its clauses were under discussion 
the king was announced (19th inst.) to be 
convalescent. Its limitations seem to have 
been well contrived for keeping the regent 
subordinate to the ministry. The queen 
was to have the custody of the royal per- 
son and the appointment to places in the 
household. As regent, the prince of Wales 
had no power to grant any office, reversion 
or pension except during the king’s plea- 
sure ; and the grant of the peerage was in- 
terdicted. The Irish parliament was dis- 
posed to invest the prince with the unre- 
stricted sovereignty, and addresses were 
voted on the 11th inst. by both houses to 
this effect 5 Jnit his majesty’s recovery 


averted any difficulties that might have 
arisen from a collision between the legisla- 
tures of the two kingdoms. The king’s ap- 
probation of the proceedings of Mr. Pitt 
soon became manifest, by the dismissal of 
those holding ' removable offices who had 
opposed him: among them the duke of 
Queeusberry, the marquis of Lothian, and 
lords Carteret and Malrasbury. 

Afar. 10. A splendid illumination of the 
metropolis celebrates the king’s recovery. 

The remains of Edward IV. discovered 
in St. George’s chapel; they were found in 
a leaden and wooden coffin reduced to a 
skeleton. 

A woman, for coining, was first stran- 
gled by the stool being taken from under 
her, and then fixed to a stake and burnt 
before the debtors’ door at Newgate. (Ann. 
Reg xxxi. 203.) An act passed the fol- 
lowing year (30 Geo. III., c. 48) for chang- 
ing the barbarous punishment of women in 
high and petty treason. 

Apr. 7. Died, Achinet IV., one of the 
most enlightened of the Turkish rulers. 
He was succeeded by his nephew Selim, 
whose first act of power was the execution 
of the grand vizier, on the pretext that his 
misconduct had lost Oczakov. 

13. Mr. Bacon’s famous bron&e cast, 
personifying the Thames, erected in the 
quadrangle of Somerset-house. 

23. A public thanksgiving for the king’s 
recovery : his majesty went in grand pro- 
cession to St. Paul’s, where the interest of 
the scene was heightened by the presence 
of 6000 charity children. Next night there 
was a joyous illumination. 

28. Mutiny of tub Bounty. — A mu- 
tiny broke out on board the Bounty, capt. 
Bligh, which sailed in the autumn of 1787 
to the Society Islands, for bread-fruit trees 
to plant in the West Indies : sho had ^ 
tained the object of her voyage, and was 
returning when the officer of the wUch, 
assisted by part of the crew, dragged the 
captain on deck, and committed him and 
eighteen others to the boat, with only 
1401bs. of bread, 301bs. of meat, one gallon 
and a half of rum and a like portion of 
wine ; after having been 46 days, and tra- 
versing nearly 4000 miles in an open boat, 
they reached Timor, and from thence pro* 
cured a vessel for Batavia* The mutineers, 
it was subsequently ascertained, directed 
their course to one of the beautiful islands 
in the Pacific, destroyed the ship to remove 
all trace of their existence, and settled 
among the natives. An interesting account 
has been since given to the public ( Quarterly 
Review, xiii. 374.) of their habits, mode of 
life, and the deaths of the whole party ex- 
cept one. Badness of the ship’s provisions 
was the alleged cause of the mutiny, and 
some slight received from the captain by 
Christian, the ringleader. 
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May 2. Alderman BoydeU’s Shakspeare Bannister and Palmer, who had been com* 
Gallery opened. rtiitted as vagrants for acting plays, without 

6, MBBTiisa of Tan States General. a license, at the Royally. 

—The king opened this memorable aseera- 26. Duel between the duko of York 

biy at Versailles with a patriotic speech, and colonel Lenox, at Wimbledon. 

and was followed by M. Necke? with de- June 1. A monument 107 feet high 

tails of jhe state of the national finances, erected at Kelbearn to the memory of 

The first business was the verification of Buchanan, the Scottish historian. 

the representative powers of the members. 9, Mr. Addington elected speaker in the 

This the Tiers Etat insisted could only room of Mr. Grenville, appointed one of 

take place in a common assembly of the the secretaries of state. 

three estates, voting not by orders but by 10. .A vessel launched at Deptford 

palL Upon this important point turned made of copper. 

the ascendancy of the democracy or aris- \ King’s theatre in the Haymarket 
tocracy, since the numbers of the third burnt. Ntfct day the theatre royal at Man- 
estate equalled that of the other two con- Chester was burnt down, 
joined, and they might expect adherents from Juhj 2. The corn-factors waited on Mr. 
both. The nobles were resolute, and form- Pitt to state bow far thw application of 
ed their separate house ; the clergy waver- France for 20,000 sacks of flour qpighf be 
ed: after six weeks of inaction the Tiers Etat, safely complied with. They were clearly 
at the suggestion of the Abb£ Sieves, took 0 f opinion it could not, though the demand 
the bold step (June 17th) of declaring did not exceed one week’s consumption of 
themselves the legislature, by the title of the metropolis. A similar application from 
the National Assembly. Two days after Holland was also refused, 
they were joined by a majority of the cler- 6, A man for a wager walked*!## miles 
gy, Loaded by the archbishop of Vienne, on Blackheath, in a circle of one miie, in 
Alarmed by this defection, the king held a twenty-two hours aflll adialf. 
royal session, annulled the declaration of H. The publisher of the "Times” news* 
the 17th. propounded a new constitution, paper tried and convicted of two libels, re- 
and commanded the deputies of the people fleeting on the characters of the dukes of 
immediately to separate. This was the York, Gloucester, and Cumberland, stating 
decisive moment. When the king retired he them to be "insincere” in their professions of 
was followed by all the nobles and part of j 0 y at the king’s recovery, 
the clergy; the commons remained. On M^NeckeT suddenly dismissed, and or- 
this the grand-master of the ceremonies, dered to leave the kingdom in 24 hours, 
addressing himself to the president, M. The national assembly, conceiving his di»- 
Bailly, said, “Sir, you know the orders of missal to be the prelude to designs inimical 
the king.” To which the president replied, f 0 the new order of things, passed & resolu- 
“ The people of France in their collective tion that the exiled minister carried with 
capacity have no orders to receive:” and ( him the confidence of the nation, 
the energetic Mirabeau starting up, added, 13. Died, aged 64, the marquis de Miia- 
" Go, tell your master we are here by the beau, a warm advocate of Quesnay’s sect of 
power of the people, and that nothing shall political economists* and author of the 
expel us but the bayonet.” — At the next “ Ami des Hommes.” He was father of the 
sitting they were joined by the clergy celebrated count Mirabeau, the fiery orator 
and^49 nobles, headed by the duke of of the national assembly. 

Orleans; and on the 27th, at the express 14. Capture op the Bastile.— A po- 
desire of the king, by the remainder of the pular insurrection in Paris. The Basiile, a 
privileged orders. The absorption of the state prison of almost impregnable strength, 
three estates in one was an error the court enthusiastically stormed by the citizens, 
vainly tried to retrieve. aided by some of the military. The lives 

8. Mr. Beaufoy renewed his motion of lost by the assailants were revenged by the 
1787 for the repeal of the Test and Corpo- massacre of the governor, and some others, 
ration Acts. It was supported and opposed whose heads were carried about the streets 
by the same parties. Mr. Fox expressed his upon poles, and the sanguinary spirit thence 
attachment to the church, but laid it down as imbibed which characterised the re volntion- 
a primary axiom of policy, « that no human ary period. That dangerous symptom of 
government had jurisdiction over opinions fallen authority, the attachment of the sol- 
as such, and more particularly over religi- diery to the popular cause, alarming the 
ous opinions.” Mr, Pitt and lord North court, orders were immediately issued for 
repeated “ the pompous nothings ” of the the removal of the troops assembled in the 
former session, and the motion wafl rejected vicinity of the capital, and the recall of 
by 122 to 102, Necker, * ^ 

22. Two of the Tower magistrates were 16. La Fayette appointed commander Q* 
fined 100/, each for discharging Charles the national guards of Pans. 
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22. The count 4 ’Artois, marshal Broglie, 
the prince of CondL and other leaders of 
the court faction, gamed at popular ex - 
cesses, retired to Client*. 

Jug. 4. Feudal privileges and tithes 
abolished by the national assembly. 

IB. A famine at Paris. 

20. Declaration or Rights.— The na- 
tional assembly issued the following decla- 
ration of rights as the basis of their new 
constitution. Some of its positions are of 
questionable soundness jf but, on the whole, 
'this first essay at the promulgation of a 
national primer evinced, amidst the storms 
in , which it was concocted, extraordinary 
ability, und is valuable as a summary of the 
ideas on morals, kws, and government, 
held by the chief actors in the first stage of 
the Revolution! — 1, Men were born, and 
always continue free and equal with respect 
to their rights. Civil distinctions, therefore, 
can be founded only on public utility, 2. 
The end of all political associations is the 
preservation of the natural and imprescrip- 
tible rights of man ; and these rights are 
liberty, property, security, and resistance to 
oppression. 3. The action is essentially 
the source of all sovereignty. 4. Political 
liberty consists m doing whatever does not 
injure another. 5. The law ought only to 

S rohibit actions hurtful to society. 6. The 
lw is an expression of the will of the com- 
munity, All ought to concur personally, 
or by representation, in its formation^ All 
being equal in its sight, are equally eligible 
to offices and honours, according to their 
virtues and talents. 7. No man should be 
accused, arrested, or imprisoned, except as 
determined by the law. 8. No one ought 
to be punished except ill virtue of a law 
previously promulgated. 9. Every man to 
be presumed innocent till conviction of 
guilt. 10. No man obght to be molested 
on account of his opinions-— not even his 
religious ones — provided his avowal of them 
does not disturb the public peace. 11. 
Every man may freely speak, write, and 
publish his opinions, being responsible for 
the abuse of this liberty in cases determined 
by the law. 12. A public force can only 
bo maintained for the public benefit. 13. 
Public contributions ought to be propor- 
tioned to the means of individuals. 14, 
Every citizen, by himself or representative, 
has a right to determine the amount and 
appropriation of public contributions. 15. 
Public servants are responsible for their 
conduct. 16. Every community, in which 
a separatum of powers and a security of 
rights ate not provided for, wants a consti- 
tution. 17. The right to property being m- 
vxolahk and *acred } no one ought t o be de- 
prived of it, except in case* of evident public 
mcemty, legally aacertained, and on condi- 
tion of a prcwwtijmt indemnity. 


Sept. 5. The Camm foundry, 'f* Scot- 
land, consumes 11,000 tons of *o*ls par 
week, at 4*. per ton? and the consumption 
of each day is equal to that of the city of 
Edinburgh during a whole week. As many 
coals therefore are consumed in these qrorks 
as would suffice a city of 700,000 inhabi- 
tants. One thousand workmen ire employ- 
ed, whose wages amount to 7004 a week. 

28. Died, the ingenious but eccentric 
Thomas Day, the author of “ Sand turd and 
Merton/’ He adopted two foundling girls, 
with a view of training them agreeably to 
some of the educational reveries of Rods- 
seau ; but they disappointed his expecta- 
tions, though they turned out deserving 
women. Mr. Day was the untimely victim 
of his benevolent notions, being killed by# 
a fall from a young horse, which he would 
not allow to be broken in the usual manner. 1 

Oct , 6. A scarcity of bread at Paris in- 
flamed the fury of the populace, who pro- 
ceeded to Versailles, where they made ail 
attack by night on the palace. Amidst the 
confusion, the royal family were brought, 
in great danger of their lives, to Paris, and 
were followed by the national assembly. 

21. The duke of Orleans arrived in Lon- 
don, having been got out of the way at the 
instance of La Fayette, to stop the mischiev- 
ous part he was acting in the Revolution. 

Nov. Early this month the national as- 
sembly effected a complete revolution in 
their polity, laws, and government. Letires 
de cachet and the distinction of orders were 
abolished. The local divisions of provinces 
were abrogated by dividing France into 83 
departments, which were subdivided into 
districts and cantons. A scheme of repre# 
sentation was introduced, founded upon 
combined ratios of population, territory, 
and taxation. Monastic institutions were 
suppressed, and the ancient provincial par- 
liaments superseded by new courts of jus- 
tice with trial by jury. 

5. At a meeting of the Revolution So- 
ciety, earl Stanhope in the chair, it was re- 
solved that a congratulatory address should 
be presented to the national assembly of 
France on the regeneration of their country. 
This was a whig association, instituted to 
celebrate the birth-day of William III. 
Prior to the assembling of the members 
at the usual place of festivity, Dr. Price de- 
livered an eloquent discourse at the Dis- 
senters’ chapel in the Old Jewry, on the 
« Love of our Country, 9 ’ in which he ex- 
patiated in an animated strain on passing 
events, and indulged in sanguine aspira- 
tions on the future happiness and liberties of 
mankind. 

19. The Severn and Thames united by 
the Stroud canal, through the valeof Cbal- 
ford, to the height of 343 feet, by 28 locks. 
23* The pul&shw oftha** Time*” {ante 
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Jrfy Fl^Mtttehced topaya fine of 50/., be *pe«dlly converted many of its warmest 
imprisodid twelve Ynonihs in Newgate, to partisans into determined foes. Thi*, hotf- 
Stand in the ptimy at Charing-cross, and ever, was subsequerA to the meeting of 
find" secnrity for good behaviour fox seven parliament, prior tafgpiich it does not ap- 
pears. ' ‘ pear there was aor public expression of 

fit The national assembly ejected from dissatisfaction or alarm. Several of the 
their benefices the refractory priests. reform societies sent letters of congratula- 
30, The Flemings finding they had no tion to the French leaders, and opened a 
alternative between implicit submission to correspondence with them. The example 
the arbitrary innovations of the emperor, of France was even so far imitated, that 
and resistance, boldly took the latter part, clubs were formed in many of the most 
declaring themselves independent of Aus- considerable town#, with the avowed pur- 
trie, pose or obtaining political reformation by 

w Dec, 1. Dr.Hersehel discovered a seventh other means than those which the consti- 
' satellite moving round Saturn, nearer to tution pointed out as legitimate. 

. his body than any of the rest. 1. The annual ode of the laureate, 

7. The north wing of Houghton-hall, usually performed at court on New Year’s 

^with many valuable paintings, burnt Day, discontinued. # 

8. The printer of the (i Morning Herald” The states of the Austrian Netherlands 
' convicted of a libel on the house of com- entered into an offensive and defensive 

mona. union, distinguished by the title of the 

Monstrosity. — Mr. Everard Home re- United Belgic States, 
cords a singular case ( Philosophical Trans- 20. Dxath of John Howard.— T his 
actions, Ixxxii., pt. 2) of a child born with celebrated philanthropist breathed his last, 
two heads. The body was naturally formed, in tho 63rd year of his age, at Uhcrsow, a 
but the head appeared double ; there being, remote settlement of Russia, on the B ack 
besides the proper head of the child, ano- Sea. His death*Sva^ occasioned by dis- 
ther of the same size, and, to appearance, charging au act of humanity, in visiting a 
almost equally perfect, attached tu its .up- patient afflicted with a contagious fever, 
per This upper head was inverted, He was the genius of active benevolence, 

so that they seemed to be two separate and hodbi*red throughout Europe. Ed- 
heads united together by a firm adhesion be- mund Burke’s well-known eulogium on his 
tween their crowns, but without anymden- prison labours, addressed to tho electors' of 
tation at their union, there being a smooth Bri^ol, cannot be surpassed. Mr. How- 
continued surface from one to the other. ard*s decease was announced in the “Lon- 
It lived nearly three years. don Gazette/’ an unprecedented honour. 

Annual Obituary.— J oseph Baretti, a 21. Parliament opened by the king, with- 
scholar, and friend of Dr. Johnson. At out special allusion to French affairs. The 
Paris, by suicide, M. Lamoignon, late sentiments of the court, however, were ap- 
keeper of the seals, and. zealous reformer of parent from the speech of lord Valletort, 

1 the Criminal law. John Elwes, M.P., tile who moved the address, and stigmatized « 
noted miser. Mrs. Brooke, author of them in no measured terms. As his ma- 
“ Emily Montagu.” Earl Cowper, priuce jesty went to the •house, a half-pay Heu- 
of th? German empire. Duchess of Al- tenant, found to be insane, threw a stone 
bony, natural daughter to the late pre- into his carriage, 

tender : she was the last direct descendant 28. The Jews admitted to the rights of 
(if a natural child can be so called), except French citizenship, 
cardinal York, of the Stuart family. Feb, 3. Mr. W alter brought from New- 

1790. Jan . French Revolution,— 1 This gate, and sentenced to pay a fine of 100/, 
extraordinaiy movement had now assumed for a libel in the “ Times” newspaper on 
an aspect that astonished adjoining states, tjhe prince of Woles ; and the like sum for 
In six months all that previously existed a libel on the duke of Clarence, 
in France had been subverted. Monarchy, 9. Mr. Burke supported a reduction in 
nobility, the church, corporations, laws, the peace establishment. “ France” said 
judicial establishments, and local boun- the orator, ** has hitherto been our first ob~ 
daries Had fallen in rapid succession be- ject in all considerations concerning the 
neath the sweeping scythe of the national balance of power. But France is in a po- 
assembly j and what new forms of order litical light to be condidored as exfmnged 
might arise, It was premature to discern. In out of the system of Europe, Whether she 
general, the commencement of the Revo- could ever appear in it again, as a leading 
lution had been viewed with approbation by power, was not easy to determine ; but at 
the people of England, as a laudable effort present he considered France as not poli- 
of popular energy to abate the enormous tically existing, and most assuredly it 
evil* of an old and oppressive despotism ; would take much time to restore her to feet 
hat it# desfeoyang and sanguinary comae former oofwc existence? JEUteacoatiaeted 



the diflWaat Aaracters of the French and 
the 'Bngis)i' Revolutions, and denounced 
the a mm.MmUt ^tioanf rights,” Hr, Fox 
resjjectfuHy di»8ent«#tmd said, “in 1688 
we had only a constitution to preserve ; 
whereas the French had one to create.” 
Mr. Sheridan followed in less measured 
terms, and tried to extenuate popular ex- 
cesses on the ground of long-standing abuse 
and oppression. Mr. Pitt observed a politic 
silence, only complimenting Mr. Burke on 
Ms zeal in defence of* the constitution, 
^hese differences, however, soon spread be- 
yond parliament, and the nation became 
divided into acrimonious parties. * 

10, The celebrated Phillidor played 
three games of chess, blindfolded , with 
three different persons at once. He gained 
the two he played with Dr. Roget and Mr. 
Smith, and the third, with count Bruhl, 
was a drawn game. The moves were made 
for him as he directed. 

13. Monastic establishments suppressed 
in France to the number of 4500, and their 
revenues confiscated; allowing, however, the 
friars and nuns to continue in the observ- 
ance of their monastic granting them 
pensions for their support, and allowing the 
nuns to Teside during pleasure in the con* 
vents. 

16. Trial op Hastings.— T hk charge 
respecting presents was recapitulated ; but 
the court sat only thirteen days during the 
session. Public enthusiasm had abated, 
and many began to sympathise with the 
accused, who seemed destined to live a life 
of impeachment. Only three articles of 
the general charge, out of twenty-two, were 
yet closed ; so that all parties were likely 
to be dead before the tnal reached its legal 
termination. The real merits of the case 
were lost in the immensity of detail. 
ft Wefitminster-hall,” Mr. Belsham ob- 
serves, w was converted into a lyceum : a 
school of eloquence ; and all was seen con- 
fused and magnified through the mists of 
rhetorical declamation.” If Mr. Hastings 
were clearly guilty, so much circumlocution 
and amplification were needless to prove it. 
This became the general feeling j anil to- 
wards the close of the session a resolution 
moved by Mr. Burke passed, That the | 
house do authorise the managers to insist 
only upon such and so many charges as 
may appear to them conducive to the ob- 
taining speedy and effectual justice” 
Complaint having been made of a publica- 
tion & a newspaper, by major Scott, grossly 
reflecting On the conduct of the managers, 
after considerable debate, the major was 
ordered to he reprimanded by the speaker. 

18* Hied, in his 49th year, Joseph II., 
emperor of Germany, an unsuccessful, be- 
cause intemperate, reformer, who proceeded 
without due wgftfd to the babitiC end pre- 



judices of his subjects, 
by his brother Xec“ 

Tuscany, who imme< 
back the government of th_ 
in which enterprise he succ 
raising to govern them according to I 
ancient charters and institutions. 

25. The common-council of London ’ 
resolved, by a large majority, to oppose the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts* 

Mar, 2. Mr. Fox moved for the repeal 
of the Test Acts, but the house wasttore 
opposed to repeal than on the two former 
occasions, when brought forward by Mty 
Beaufoy, a partisan of the minister. The * 
majority against repeal had now swelled to 1> 
189, in place of 20. Societies had been a 
formed, and an alarm got up that 
church was in danger. h 

4. Flood’s Motion.— At the same in- 


auspicious period, Mr. Flood moved for a 
bill to amend the representation in parlia- 
ment. The plan proposed for this purpose 
was the addition of 100 members, to be 
elected by the resident householders, *n 
every county. It was opposed by Mr. Wind- 
ham, the eccentric member for Norwich. 
The question, he said, had subsided since 
the American war, and “who would be 
mud enough to advise them to repair their 
house in the hurricane season P” Mr. Pitt 
assented to this reasoning, but assured the 
house that he would again introduce the 
subject at “ a more seasonable opportuni- 
ty.* Motion withdrawn. 

20. In digging for a wet dock at Black- 
wall, after pussing several strata of sand, 
clay, &c., hazel-trees, with nuts upon them, 
were found. 

Game laws abolished in France. 

31. Mr. Dundas brought forward in the 
commons the India budget, exhibiting a 
great improvement in the affairs and re- 
venues of the Company under the present 
administration of the marquis Cornwallis. 

A grant passed the great seal to earl 
Stanhope for his new-invented method of 
conducting vessels without sails, against 
wind, waves, current, and tide. 

Apr. 14. William Pulteney, esq., insti- 
tuted a professorship of agriculture in the 
university of Edinburgh; Dr. Coventry 
the first professor. 

15. In bringing forward the buuort, 
Mr, Pitt expatiated on the prosperous state 
of the kingdom and the national finances, 
which he mainly ascribed to the excellency 
of the constitution. The produce of the 
consolidated fund had increased half a mil- 
lion oyer the average of the three preceding 
years. „ ^ . 

17. Death of Dr. Franklin.— This ce- 
lebrated philosopher and statesman closed 
his eventful and useful hfe in the 85th 
year of his age, haying some time previously 




nessf in conseg uence 
___ ji. The estimation 
’ tfittkiia wag held i* shewn 
le heing honoured by a public 
in prance and America. Next 
flffi nn. he contributed most easen- 

j to establish, first, the independence, 

K and next, the internal peace and guiet go- 
vernment of his country. In the practical 
wisdom that adapts means to ends, he was 
perhaps never surpassed. He was attentive 
to hU own interests, but was always ready 
to Trader to others offices of kindness and 
humanity. The prudential virtues of in- 
* dustry, frugality, perseverance, foresight, 
order, and uprightness, had conducted him 
to eminence : what had profited himself, 
jgi6 inculcated. He was the appropriate 
v teacher of a rising community ; a saving of 
time and a saving of money ; patience, 
economy, and abstinence from vain and 
uncertain pursuits, forming the stamina of 
his ethical monitions. 

18. Assignats first issued by the French. 

May 5. A hot press on the Thames. 

6. Affair of Nootk a Sound.-A message 
from the king informed the commons of a 
misunderstanding with Spain. It originated 
in the establishment by an English trader 
of a small settlement for the purposd of 
carrying on the fur trade at Nootka Sound, 
on the north-west coast of America, the li- 
berty for which he had purchased from 
the Indian chief of the district. In 
1789, two English vessels were seized by 
the commander of a Spanish frigate, who 
made the crews prisoners, took possession 
of the lands on which the buildings 
for a settlement were erected, pulling 
down the British flag and hoisting the 
Spanish, declaring that all the lands com-, 
prised between Cape Horn and the 60th 
degree of north latitude, belonged to his 
catholic majesty. Negotiations respecting 
this a f had been carried on between the 
two courts, which had not produced an ac- 
commodation, and the royal message ex- 
pressed a determination to support English 
interests. An address in accordance with 
this resolution was unanimously voted, 
which was followed by a vote of credit for 
a million. Vigorous preparations were 
made for war on both sides ; but Spain 
finding she could expect no co-operation 
from France, and unwilling to engage singly 
in a contest with Britain, the dispute was 
adjusted by a convention, in which Spain 
agreed to restore the settlement at Nootka, 
with reparation for the injury inflicted ; and 
also to a free navigation and fishery in the 
Pacific Ocean byBritish subjects, stipulating 
only, to guard against smuggling, that they 
should not approach within ten leagues of 
any part of the coast already occupied by 
Spain, Daring the summer, hostilities were 


generally anticipated from this aflfrir> and 
the country incurred an expenditure of 
three millions in warlike preparations. 

June 12. Partiaip^jt dissolved by grot 
damnation. Sr 

16. Mr. Horne Tooke nominates himself * 
as a third candidate for Westminster. At 
the close of the poll (July 2) the numbers 
were, C, J. Fox, 3516 ; lord Hood, 3217 ; 
J, H. Tooke, 1697. Mr* Tooke made a 
patriotic speech, in which he complimented 
the independent elqptors who had supported 
him. e 

19, Hereditary nobility abolished in 
France ; likewise all titles, blazonry, coats 
of arms, and liveries : in short, all memorials 
of heraldry and ancestry. 

22. The heat of the weather intense ; 
the thermometer rose to 80*’. Several storms 
of thunder and lightning, which did con- 
siderable damage. 

24. Aldermen Curtis, Watson, I^ewes, and 
Sawbridge returned for the city of London. 

29. John Wilkes, esq., having met with 
an unfavourable reception from the free* 
holders, declined again offering himself 
for Middlesex ; and Messrs. Main waring 
and Byng were eldfl&d.* 

July 8. Renwick Williams, called the 
monster, convicted of cutting the garments 
of Miss IJprter. Being a new crime, judge 
Buller reserved his case for the opinion of 
the judges, whether it was a felony or mis* 
demeanor only. The fellow was a dancing* 
masllr, and had been a dangerous nuisance 
in the metropolis. His practice was to fol* 
low well-dressed ladies in the streets, who 
were unprotected, cut their clothes, and 
often wound their persons. 

In a peat-bog at Donnadea. 17 feet be- 
low the surface, was found the skeleton of 
an Irish chief, 8 feet 2^ inches in length, 
with a spear 7 feet long by the side of it ; 
but the handle mouldered away on exposure, 
to the air. There were besides in the coffin 
two small urns of brass, on which were en- 
graven figures of the sun and moon, of ex- 
quisite workmanship, though very antique. 
— Ann. Jteg., xxxil, 210. 

14. Anniversary of the Revolution. 
— The taking of the Bastile was ce- 
lebrated throughout France, especially 
in Paris, with great solemnity, in the 
Champ de Mars. The king, fur whom a 
throne had been erected, took a solemn 
oath to maintain the constitution. The 
national assembly and the armed citizens 
repeated it, which was taken on the same 
day throughout the entire kingdom- In 
England mao, the occasion was commemo- 
rated. Upwards of 600 persons dined at 
the Crown and Anchor tavern to celebrate the 
14th of July ; lord Stanhope in the chair. 

17. Dsatb of An^si Smith.— This well- 
known author had been rector of the uni- 
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verity of Gksgow, and held the office of 
Commissioner of customs in Scotland at the 
time of his death/ in the 67th year of his 
age. The fame of WMJmith’s “Theory of 
Moral Sentiments” las been eclipsed by 
that of his mere celebrated production, 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations,” the importance of 
Which has been constantly increasing with 
|he increasing opulence and commerce of 
the country. Its great merit at the time of 
publication consisted in a masterly exposi- 
tion of principles hitherto imperteitly de- 
fined ; in showing their practical operation 
end dependence ; and in their elucidation 
by striking facts and observations ; all in 
a style of great clearness and aptitude. The 
ground had beep partially explored before 
by Vanderlint ( Dugald Stewart's Biog. 
Memoirs , 134), sir James Stewart, and the 
French economists, but not so scientifically. 
Smith exhausted his subject so far as re- 
lates to the accumulation of national 
wealth: its distribution and influence on 
public happiness ; the co-equality of popu- 
lation with subsistence, the nature of rent, 
and the representative indium of exchange, 
were the points he left imperfectly in- 
vestigated. 

28. The Forth and Clyde navigation, 
from sea to sea, opened. The # j unction be- 
tween the Coventry and Birmingham canals 
effected, by which boats pass twice a week 
between London and Birmingham. 

Aug . 28. Powell, the pedestrian'; ar- 
rived at the Monument, having performed 
the journey from London to York and 
back in five days, 10 hours, and ten mi- 
nutes, It was the third time he had exe- 
cuted this walking tour. 

Sept, 9. M. Necker resigned. His po- 
pularity had declined in consequence of 
entertaining opinions too moderate for the 
period, and Mnrabeau’s intrigues against him. 

17. Barrington, the pickpocket, convicted 
of stealing a watch at Kntield races. He 
made a clever defence ; aud on receiving 
sentence, apologised for his evil practices 
by alleging that he had nut met the en- 
couragement in life due to his abilities. 
He was in his 32nd year, and had a nar- 
row escape from justice before. 

18. Died, in his 45th year, Henry Fre* 
derick, duke of Cumberland, brother to the 
king. He married Mrs. Horton, by whom 
he had no issue; aud the match, which 
WOB considered degrading, gave rise to the 
Royal Marriage Act {ante 487). 

Oct* 31 * Riot among the frame-work knit- 
ters at Nottingham. Military called in, and 
40 of the rioters seized. 

Aov. 2(k New dock, Blackwall, opened. 

24. Bled, ill his 73rd year, Robert 
Henry, LL.D», a Scottish clergyman, and 
author of a valuable “History of Great 


Britain to the Accession of Edward YLj # 
distinguished by a lucid style/ awriracy of 
research, and a classified arrangement gf 
subjects. Though at first oppa&^vR % s^ 
became popular and profitable to the author, 
obtaining for him a pension of 160/, a 
year, and net gain of 3,3004— -Li/e prefixed 
to Hist. Gt. Britain, i., 17. 

26 . Meeting of the New Parliament. 
—Mr, Addington was unanimously re- 
chosen speaker. In the opening speech nq 
allusion was made to France. Befqgs the 
recess au important question was mooted - 
namely, Whether an impeachment by the 
commons did not remain in statu quo , not- 
withstanding the intervention of a dissolu- 
tion of parliament ? And Mr, Burke mov- 
ing (Dec» 17) that the impeachment wa if 
still pending, it was carried without a di- 
vision, being ably supported by the speaker, 
though opposed by the entire legal phalanx, 
including Krskine, Mitford, Hardinge, and 
sir John Scott. 

Lord Kenyon decided this term that 
the keeper of a livery-stable cannot detain 
a horse for his keep, though an innkeeper 
can. 

Dec, 10. A convention signed between 
the English, Austrian, Prussian, ahd Dutch 
ministers, relative to the affairs of the 
Low Countries. 

22. Ismael stormed by general Suvarof, 
with horrible slaughter of its Turkish de- 
fenders and inhabitants. 

Galvani, of Italy, discovered the crural 
nerve of a frog to be convulsed when touch- 
ed with a wet knife: hence galvanism. 

State ok Parties. — The novel doctrines 
promulgated by the French Revolution 
gave great animation to political contro- 
versy. During the summer, Mr. Burke 
published his celeb. ated “Reflections on 
the French Revolution; 5 * of which the ob- 
ject was to discredit that great change, and 
the principles which led to it, not without 
severe strictures on English societies and 
meetings by which it was patronized. His 
work caused a great sensation, drawing 
from one party, of which he was now 
deemed the champion, unbounded praise, 
while from the other it produced heated 
and angry replies. In this literary warfare 
his most conspicuous opponent was Tho- 
mas Paine, a writer who had distinguished 
himself in the American war by a pamph- 
let syled “Common Sense,” which was 
very efficacious in persuading the Ameri- 
cans to make their declaration of indepen- 
dence. His present production, the “Rights 
of Man, 5 ’ though inferior to Burke’s, as a 
literary composition, was so well adapted 
to common feeling and comprehension; that 
it greatly contributed to the diffusion of re- 
publican principles and the spirit of reform 
throughout the kingdom^ 
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Amnut* 'Omrt7Ainr,*~ William Cullen, 
a felebratad physician, and author of 
medical works. Anthony Addington, M.D., 
father of the speaker of the house of com* 
mans* Bev. Martin Medan, aged 64, au- 
thor of ® Thelypthora.” In the isle of 
Skye, Flora Macdonald, the famed ad- 
herent of the pretender. George Elliot, 
lord Heathfield, the able defender of Gib- 
raltar, At Oxford, Thomas Warton, 
poet laureate, annotator and biographer. 
Major-general Hoy, an eminent , engineer 
and military surveyor. Marshal Laudohn, 
a distinguished Austrian general in the 
seven years* war. Philip Yorke, earl of 
Hardwicke, known for his “ Athenian Let- 
ters,” and the publication of the corres- 
pondence of sir Dudley C'arleton, ambas- 
sador to Holland in the reign of James I. 

1791. Jan* 1. A Solemn Te Deumming 
at Brussels to celebrate the triumph of 
marshal Bender, in again reducing the 
Flemings to the Austrian yoke. 

17. Lord Duogarvon tried at the Old 
Bailey for stealing three guineas and a 
haiffrom a woman of the town. His lord- 
ship was honourably acquitted. 

22. The king of France communicated 
to tho national assembly a letter from the 
emp * o* of Germany, requiring that the 
decree of August 4th, of last year, for the 
abolition of feudal rights, be annulled as 
respects Alsace and Lorraine. 

25. Died, in his 72nd year, of dysury, 
George Sklwyn, a celebrated wit and bon 
vivant, and formerly M.P. for Gloucester. 
Mr. Selwyn took care not to be ruined by 
his lively sallies (as others have been), en- 
joying the otium cum dignitate in some 
valuable sinecures. He left off gaming 
except for small sums, being, as he said*, 
<f oue of the greatest consumers of time, 
fortuue, constitution, and thinking.” 

Ft'*. 21. A measure was introduced by 
ministers for the further relief of Roman 
catholics. It was objected to by Mr. Fox 
solely on the ground that it did not go far 
enough. tf Let the statute-book,” said he, 

44 be revised, and every iniquitous law ex- 
punged which attaches penalties to mere 
opinion.” With these sentiments Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Pitt coincided, though the lat- 
ter deemed it inexpedient to act upon 
them. 

Capt. Perry, printer of “ The Argus,*’ 
found guilty of a libel in charging govern- 
ment with withholding intelligence relative 
to the late dispute with Spain, for stockjob- 
bing purposes. 

Mar, 1. At the annual masquerade at 
the Rutland-square rooms, Dublin, the po- 
lice attended with muskets and bayonets ; 
a riot ensued, they were overpowered by the 
multitude, Several of them killed, ana the 
greater part severely wounded, 


m 

' Dudley Byder and Thomas Steele, mars* 
appointed paymasters-general of the forces. 

2, Death of Jon* We«ley. — This re- 
markable man was in his eighty -eighth year 
and sixty-fifth of his ministry. His labours 
in Writing, preaching, and travelling had 
been immense. When he commenced his 
Itinerary, there were no turnpikes uor 
stage-coaches further than York ; he rode 
100,000 miles on horseback, generally 
preaching two sermons every day, frequent- 
ly four or five, allwrhich he accomplished 
by earfy rising and punctuality* His great 
mental characteristics were energy, subtlety 
and ambition. His aims were benevolent, 
and meihodism benefited the ignorant, but 
not, Mr. Southey thinks (Life of Wesley, 
ii. 539), the educated elates. It narrowed 
their views and feelings ; burthened them 
with forms ; restricted them from recrea- 
tions which keep the mind in health $ dis- 
couraged accomplishments that adorn life j 
separated them from general society ; and 
substituted the desponding and precarious 
impulses of enthusiasm tor the cheering 
ami steady light of Church of Eugkndisra. 

3. In Franft*4tie # silvcr plate of the 
churches is sent to the mint* 

4. Canada Bill. — Mr. Pitt brought for- 
ward a comprehensive measure for the fu- 
ture govft-i^nent of Canada. By the pro- 
posed regulations the province was divided 
into two distinct governments, designated 
Upjpjr and Lower Canada. Councils, no- 
minated by the king, and houses of assem- 
bly chosen by the people, ware .established 
in each. The Habeas Corpus Act became 
a fundamental law of the new constitution, 
and the British parliament abandoned all 
right of imposing any taxes except such as 
might be needful for the regulation of 
trade. To guard, however, against the 
perversion of tbis*power, the produce of 
even those taxes was to be entirely at the 
disposal of the provincial legislatures. It 
became a law, and was only objected to by 
Mr. Fox on the ground that it unnecessarily 
introduced into a new country some of the 
anomalies of the old, in respect of heredit- 
ary honours and representation. 

9. The remains of Mr. Wesley, after 
lying in his Tabernacle in state, dressed in 
the gown, cassock and baud, which he usu- 
ally wore, and on his head the old clerical 
cap, the Bible in one hand and a white 
handkerchief in the other, were, agreeably 
to his own directions, in the manner of the 
interment of the late Mr. Whiteficld, depo- 
sed near his chapel at the Foundry, Moor- 
fields. ■ 

Mr. Walter, the proprietor of tho Times, 
after an imprisonment of sixteen months, 
was liberated, having received the king’s 
^*rdon at the instance of the pfince, of 
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Afpai * 0*Ockax0v.*~A message was de- 
livered from theking onthe 9th iast.. import- 
ing that h» efforts to effect a pacification 
betwetm Russia and Turkey having proved 
had thought it requisite, in or- 
der lo add weight to his representations, to 
Attgftlieat his naval forces. Mr. Pitt, in mov- 
ing a corresponding address, argued that it 
necessary to check the growth of Russia, 
which was becoming dangerous to the po- 
litical system of Europe. Fox, Burke, and 
Grey joined in opposing the minister, con- 
tending that the point in dispute between 
the belligerents was only the possession of 
Gcz&kov, an object too insignificant to jus- 
tify our armed interference. The address, 
however, was carried by a majority of 93. 
In the lords, eajl Fitsswilliam and others 
deprecated a war with Russia, and it be- 
coming manifestly unpopular m the nation 
the minister thought fit to desist, after a 
very useless expense in hostile armaments. 

Apr v 2. Death of Mirabeau. — This 
celebrated orator of the Constituent Assem- 
bly was in his 43rd year, and the eldest son 
of the author of the “ Ami des Ilommes.” 
He had been altera $lelg:„4he object of the 
idolatry and execration of the Parisians, 
accordingly as he had oscillated between 
the royalist and popular parties. It was 
thought (vainly perhaps) had ^ lived he 
might have been able to guide the course 
of the revolution, and his death was deem- 
ed a public loss ;but in the following year, 
when it was discovered that he had been iu 
treaty with the court, his remains were ig- 
nommiously removed from the Pantheon. 
Dying prematurely it is likely his powers 
have been over-estimated. M. Dumont, 
who well knew him, says, u what he pos- 
sessed beyond other men was an eloquent 
and impassioned soul/ 1 (Recollections of 
Count Mtrabeau , 222). H^s literary acquire- 
ments were superficial : he was licentious ; 
more a man of action than conception, and 
possessed a ready tact in availing himself 
of the ideas of others, which lie embodied 
with theatrical and sometimes electric 
effect. According to the authority just 
quoted, he was an “ aristocrat in principle, 
but a democrat by calculation.” 

18. Mr. Wilberforce renews his motion 
for the abolition of the slave trade. 

The king of France stopped by the po- 
pulace, and compelled to return to the 
TuiWries, under an apprehension that he 
intended to emigrate for the purpose of ef- 
fecting a counter revolution. 

J9 f Died, in his 68th year, Richard 
Price, LL.D., a dissenting minister, and 
eminent writer on statistics, politics and 
theology. , Dr. Price suggested to Mr. Pitt 
his scheme Of a sinking fund, and received 
the thanks of the corporation of London 
for his opposition to the A m eric an war. 


He was an amiable and able man, of an 
enthusiastic temperament ; a fact as de- 
ducibfe from his delusive calculations of 
the national effects of compound interest, 
as from other matters more excitable. 

21. La Fayette resigns the command 
of the national jguards. 

May 3. A revolution in Poland, effected 
by king Stanislaus and the diet, on the 
basis of a constitutional monarchy with three 
estates, equality of rights and toleration of 
all religions. 

4. The pope burnt in effigy at Paris, 
by the populace. 

6. In the discussion on the Canada 
Bill, a warm altercation ensued between 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, relative to the 
principles of the French revolution, which 
produced on the part of the latter a renun- 
ciation of the fiicndship that had long 
united them ; a determination which moved 
Mr. Fox to tears, but in which the other 
persisted to his death. From this time Mr. 
Burke left the opposition side of the house. 

12. A bill brought into the commons, 
and afterwards passed, for the establishment 
of a colony at Sierra Leone, for the culture 
of sugar and other tropical products by free 
negroes. 

14. Advice from the East Indies, dated 
Jan. 9th, that general Abercrombie had 
forced a detachment of the troops of Tip- 
poo Saib to surrender prisoners ; and that 
he had taken the forts of Canuamore, Bill* 
apatam, and Nuracarrow, with 34 stand of 
colours, 68 pieces of cannon, and 5000 
stand of arms. 

15. Lord Cornwallis defeated Tippoo, 
and drove him and his whole army under 
the walls of Seringapatam. 

19. The N ataonal Assembly decree that 
none of their members shall be re-elected. 
Altered next day to two years after their 
dissolution. 

20. J1D. Fox introduced his Libel Bill, 
for giving to juries the same powers in the 
trial of libels as in other criminal trials. It 
was generally approved, but postponed till 
uext session. 

26. After a litigation of eight years, 
the claimants on the goods seiaed by lord 
Rodney and general Vaughan, at St. Eub- 
tatius, m 1782, were paid the full amount 
of their several claims, by a decision of the 
privy council 

27, Lord Kenyon decided that the ball- 
pay of an officer is not assignable. 

30. The long impeachment against Mr* 
Hastings closed by the managers. 

31. Punishment by the wheel abolished 
in France. 

June 2. The peers being seated in West- 
minster Hall, Mr. Hastings, from a written 
paper, gave brief and clear answers to the 
charges, The gist of his defence was, that 
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Ms conduct had been highly conducive to 
the prosperity of the Indian empire ; for 
which, he said, they had rewarded him 
With ** confiscation, disgrace, and a life of 
impeachment.’' Trial adjourned to next 
session. 

' 8. Mr. Dundas appointed secretary of state, 
in the room of the duke of Leeds, resigned. 

,, 10. Parliamentary session closed. 

17. Died, at her house in Spa-fields, in 
her 84th year, Selina countess dowager of 
Huntingdon, celebrated for her evangelical 
principles ; a Urge proportion of her fortune 
was applied to the support and mainte- 
nance of 64 chapels, which she had esta- 
blished throughout Britain. She was sister 
of earl Ferrers, the unhappy nobleman 
recorded p. 453. 

20. Escape of the French King. — In 
the night, the king of France and the royal 
family privately withdrew from the Tuil- 
eries, through a subterraneous passage 
leading to the Seine. His majesty left be- 
hind a paper, in which he formally revoked 
all his past oaths and declarations as the 
«ffe<: k of compulsion. On the discovery of 
his flight the royal arms and effigies were 
taken down aud broken by the populace. 
A proclamation, however, of the national 
assem^v restored order; and a provisional 
executive council was appointed. Scarcely 
had the first emotions of surprise and in- 
dignation subsided, when it was announced 
that the king and queen had been arrested 
on the 22nd inst., at Varennes; whence 
they were quickly brought back to Paris. 
This adventure had the unhappy conse- 
quence of destroying all confidence be- 
tween the king and the constituted autho- 
rities. 4 

Died on the 20th inst., the celebrated 
Mrs. Macaulrv or Graham (the name of 
her second husband) author of a republican 
history of England. She was a lady of a 
masculine mind, and ardently attached to 
the principles of civil liberty. 

11. Capt, Perry, the proprietor of the 
(i Argus,” was sentenced to sir months* im- 
prisonment for a libel on Mr. Walter, the 
proprietor of the Times. Next day he was 
sentenced to pay a fine of 200/. and six 
months’ further imprisonment lor a libel on 
lady Fitzgibbon, charging her with cnm. con. 

14. Birmingham Riots. — The second 
anniversary of the French revolution was 
celebrated by public dinners and other re- 
joicings ; not, however, without much op- 
position from the adherents of ministers, 
who circulated alarming reports. At Birm- 
ingham these reports had the effect of 
assembling a misguided mob, who assailed 
the hotel where about 90 gentlemen had 
met to dine with furious shouts of u Church 
and King.** The company dispersed at 
fine o'clock, when the windows were demo* 
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fished by the populace, who immediately 
after proceeded to destroy the property ana 
houses of obnoxious individuals ; few or 
none of whom had been at the festival* 
Among them Dr. Priestley’s and his valu 
able library ; the houses of Messrs. Taylor, 
Ryland, Hutton, Russell, Horwood and Hob- 
son, together with several chapels of dis- 
senters. Owing to the supineness or conniv- 
ance of the magistrates the riots continued 
four days. Tranquillity was at length re- 
stored yy the arrival of the military, and 
several of the ringleaders were taken into 
custody ; but three, however, expiated their 
crimes with death : bo much more lenient 
had the government become since 178b. 

27. A reward of 100/. offered for the 
discovery of the author ofi a seditious pa- 
per circulated with a mischievous intent in 
Birmingham on the lltb inst. 

The court of Chancery on hearing the 
case of the nabob of Areot against the 
East India Company, decided against the 
plea of the company, that in quality of 
sovereigns they were ;not amenable to it# 
jurisdiction. 

Aug. The Tu^* and Russians being 
mutually exhausted by hostilities, peace 
was this month concluded. The treaty was 
signed at Gulatz, by which Russia obtained 
Oczakov tml tho territory between the 
Bog and the Dnieper. 

17. As the king was passing, in his 
carriage, through the park, a gentleman 
dressed in black, standing close to the rails 
of the Green Park, pulled a paper from his 
pocket, which he stuck upon the rail, ad- 
dressed to the king, and then threw off his 
hat, discharged a pistol into his own bosons 
and instantly fell and expired. The unfor- 
tunate suicide was James Sutherland, esq., 
who had been suspended as judge advocate 
of Minorca, in 1780,* and, from the failure 
of some applications to government, was 
reduced to great distress. A liberal provi- 
sion was subsequently made for the family 
of this unfortunate person by the crown. 

24. The famous convention of Pilnitz 
between the emperor of Germany, the king 
of Prussia, and elector of Saxony, relating 
either to the stkte of Poland or France, .or 
perhaps both. 

Sept . 3. New Constitution.— The Na- 
tional Assembly adopted a new constitution, 
which was accepted by the king ; on the 
14th, in celebration of the event, a grand 
fttc took place in the Champs Klys&** The 
constitution now promulgated afforded in- 
dubitable evidence of the patriotism, abili- 
ties and industry of the constituent assem- 
bly. It was founded on the previous declara- 
tion of rights, and defines with precision the 
executive, legislative and judicial powers, 
the immunities of the people, and their 
international relations with foreigner* 
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10* Afcreat insurrection of negroes and 
people of colour against the French in St. 
Domingo, The new nations of unwersal 
equality, and the efforts of a society in 
Furi*, called V Am de Nwr, had produced 
great disorders in the West Indies. 

1,4. Avignon, a territory of the pope, 
annexed to France. 

30* The constituent national assembly 
dissolve, after a session the most extraordi- 
nary on record of two years and four months. 

Oct. l* The now Frefich legislature met, 
and on the 4th took an oath to act upright, 
ly. Tie late National Assembly having 
disqualified themselves' to be •re-elected, 
the present legislature consisted of entirely 
new men. 

9. A jury at Sudbury unable to agree, 
oppressed by hunger, broke open the door, 
and went home. 

Nov. 18. The non-juring priests of 
France being accused of inewte practices, a 
severe decree was passed aguinst^them, 

24. The duke of York re-married at 


St. James’s, to the princess Frederica, 
daughter of the king of Prussia. 

Dec. 2. Died, EkIC* .Flood, a distin- 
guished orator of the Irish house of com- 
mons, but chiefly known in England by his 
motion for parliamentary reform. Mr. 
Flood was rich, and made a liberal disposi- 
tion of his property at his death ; leaving 
the bulk of it to the university of Dublin. 

21. The buckle-makers of Birmingham 
sent a deputation to the prince of Wales to 
represent their distressed situation in conse- 
quence of the prevailing fashion of wearing 
shoe-strings in place of buckles. They were 
graciously received by the prince, who pro- 
mised to exert his influence in their behalf. 

The number of convicts sent to New 
South Wales is 2029 ; the expense of trans- 
porting them 161,075/. «- 

The Society of Arts gave their gold 
medal to Mr. Johnson of Pctworth, in Sus- 
sex, for sowing the greatest quantity of 
strong land with acorns. 

Annual Obituary. — In his 61st year, 
of apoplexy, Francis Grose, F.A.S., author 
of the Antiquities of England, and other 
esteemed works. Thomas Thurlow, bishop 
of Durham ; he was succeeded by Shuts 
Barrington. Mozart, the celebrated musical 
composer, George, third earl of Orford, 
grandson of sir Robert Walpole, the premier 
of George II. John Beard, a celebrated 
singer. Prince Potemkin, one of the fa- 
vourites of the empress of Russia. 

1792* Jan. 4. The king and royal family I 
visiting the Hay market theatre, to see the ! 
representation of Cymon , the crowd was so 
great that a gentleman of the India House 
was trampled to death. 

10. A gang of thieves having clandes- 
tinely introduced themselves into the draw- 


ing-room at St, James’s in dress clothes, 
tried tq hustle and rob the prince of Wales. 

21. The French legislature passed a 
resolution not to enter into any wav except 
in self-defence. 

31. Parliament opened by the king in 
a speech congratulating them on the pros- 
pects of peace, ana of a further reduction 
m the naval and militaiy establishments of 
the kingdom. 

Feb. 17. The Budget.— Mr, Pitt drew 
a picture of national prosperity beyond 
what the most sanguine could anticipate. 
In such a state of things he felt justified 
in proposing the repeal of the most burden- 
some imposts, and at the same time to ap- 
ply 400,000/. to the reduction Of the na- 
tional debt in aid of the annual million 
appropriated by parliament. He said there 
“ never was a period when, from the situa- 
tion of Europe, we might more reasonably 
anticipate a durable peace, than at the pre- 
sent moment.”— On the motion of Mr. M« 
A. Taylor, a committee was appointed to 
inquire into the evils resulting from raising 
money by lotteries, 

21. On Saturday, the earl of BarTymore 
was convicted of an assault on a gentleman 
at Brighton. Lord Kenyon said ho 
“ thought the conduct of some people ©f 
rank in this country disgraceful, and sus- 
pected there was some defect in their edu- 
cation, when they were brought into a court 
of justice to finish it” 

23. Died, in his 60th year, sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the celebrated painter, and the 
first president of the Royal Academy. Sir 
Joshua was a bachelor, and having early 
become rich by his profession lie kept a 
.splendid table, which was frequented by 
the best company in respect of talents and 
distinction. Ilis “ Discourses ” on his art 
are generally admired and a standard work. 
ThomaR Lawrence succeeded sir Joshua as 
portrait painter to the king, and Benjamin 
West as president of the Academy. 

24. Preliminaries of peace signed with 
Tippoo Saib; the sultan agreed to cede 
ono-half of Mysore to the English, to pay 
33,000,000 rupees (about 3,300,000/.) to 
the English, and to give up two of his eld- 
est sons as hostages for the fulfilment of 
the treaty. 

28. House of commons, Dublin, took 
fire whilst the members were sitting; it 
soon became a heap of ruins ; the accident 
was occasioned by the plumbers having a 
fire in the roof to beat their irons. It cost 
41,000/., and was built by sir E. Pierce, in 
1731. 

Mar. 1* Died sudd#ly, and not without 
suspicion of poison, Ulikxri s Annals, 450) 
the emperor Leopold II. He was succeeded 
by bis son Francis II. ; this event made no 
change in , Austrian polities, the new 
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had heretofore determined. Previously to 
the passing of the new act the judges una- 
nimously gave their opinion (Anm Reg. for 
1792) on various points of the law of libel. 

May. The “Society of the Friends of 
the People ” began to meet, having for their 
avowed object reform in the representation ; 
among them were Messrs. Grey, Whitbread, 
Sherid^a, Erekino,*and other members of 
parliament .... 

2. M. ChauveHn, the French tanster, 
delivered ttis credentials ; he made a formal 
application to the British government, to 
interfere to avert the progress of the con- 
federacy against France* • 

1 2. Riot at Nottingham, on account of 
the high price of shoes and butcher’s meat* 
16. The house of commons narrowly 
escaped basing bnrnt; the discovery of a 
pair of cajflduroy breeches thrust into the 
ceiling above the water-closet in a state of 
combustion (Arm. Reg., xxxiv*, 18) excited 
suspicion, but no incendiary was over dis- 
covered. * 

18. Russia not liking the free constitu- 
tion recently established in Poland, declar- 
ed war against her. 

20. A £rand entertainment given by 
the municipality of Warsaw to the king, 
who drank Five la Nation , and announced 
that^the time had arrived when “ artificial 
distinctions should cease.” 

A soldier being killed in an affray in a 
brothel at Birmingham, the mob set about 
destroying all houses of that description. 
Tho magistrates called out the military and 
evinced more v igour than on a recent occa- 
sion in quelling a riotous assemblage. 

21. A royal proclamation issued for the 
suppression of seditious correspondence 
abroad and publications at home, tending 
to bring into M contempt the wise and 
wholesome provisions made at the time of 
the glorious revolution/’ The London 
Corresponding Society, the Revolution 
(1688) Society, the Society for Constitu- 
tional Information, and various other socie- 
ties had recently sent congratulatory ad- 
dresses to tho National Assembly. . 

A motion made by Mr. Whitbread to 
inquire into the conduct of the Birming- 
ham magistrates during the late riots, was 
negatived. 

June 9. A riotous mob at Edinburgh 
attempted to destroy the bouse of Mr. 
Duadafi in St. George’s-square ; one person 
was killed and several wounded by the 
military* 

12. Louis XVI. dismissed his populat 
ministers, Roland, Servao, and Lc Brun ; 
Dumourier soon after resigned. Next day 
the king refused to sanction the decree 
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Pilnitz, ’ ’ 

8. Dr. Willis set out to attend the queen 
of Portugal, who was afflicted with luna- 
cy; he was to have 10,0004, aud 10004 a 
month during his stay* 

16. Assassination on Gustavos III.— 
The king of Sweden was mortally wounded 
with a pistol at a masquerade, by Anker- 
stroeum, a disbanded officer, who had been 
condemned under a charge of high treason 
hut received the royal clemency. His ma- 
jesty had become unpopular among the 
people by eagerly engaging in the project- 
ed crusade against France, and among the 
nobles by depriving them of their privi- 
leges : it was by the latter the assassin was 
instigated. The king was in his 45th year, 
and lingered till the 29th inst., when he 
was succeeded by his sou Gustavus IV., 
then in his fourteenth year ; the regency 
was vested iu the duko of Sudermania, who 
immediately declared for a system of neu- 
trality in the approaching continental war. 

« bd. Louis XVI., after various unpopu- 
lar dismissals, appointed Roland to the in- 
terior department, Claviere to that of fi- 
nance, and Servan to bo minister of War ; 
all m"*" having the confidence of tho nation. 

Apr. 5. l)r. Priestley recovered from the 
county 25024 for the damage he had sus- 
tained by the Birmingham riots. Mr, W. 
Hutton recovered 53904 

20. W ar with AusTntA.^France de- 
clared war, having first ieceive<l from the 
court of Vienna a categorical answer insist 
ing, “ 1st, on the restitution of the feudal 
rights of the German princes in Lorraine 
and Alsace; 2nd, the restoration of Avigr 
non to the pope ; 3rd, adequate satisfaction 
that the neighbouring powers shall have 
no reason ibr the apprehension which rose 
from the piesent weakness of the internal 
government of France.” The first two 
propositions being inadmissible, and the last 
unintelligible ( Behhamh Hut. Geo . ///*, iv. 
387) the. National Assembly declared war 
against the emperor. 

25. Ankers tr os urn the regicide behead- 
ed, having previously had his right hand 
chopjied off. 

30. The French having invaded the 
Netherlands, were repulsed near Mona by 
the Austrians. At tho same time general 
Dillon fell back from Lisle ; being suspect- 
ed of treachery he was murdered by his 
troops. 

Fox's Lihsl Bitt. — This measure, which 
last session was lost in the upper house, 
was triumphautlj||arried m opposition to 
the law lords, Thurlow, Kenyon, and Bath- 
urst* It removed an anomaly in judicial 
trials, by empowering juries, in cases of li- 
bel, tho same as in felony or any other cximi- 
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14* |l pint discovered to blow up the 
wells of the KingVbench prison. 

1$. 'Parliament prorogued. 
r Lord Thurlow resigned the great seal, 
which he had held since June 3, 1778. 

Police of the Metropolis.— During 
the session an act passed for establishing 
five different police offices, at each of which 
three justices, receiving an annual salary, 
were to sit. A number of constables were at- 
tached each office, who were empowered 
to apprehend persons that could 'not give a 
satisfactory account of themselves. It was 
objected to on the ground of the additional 
patronage it gavo to the crown ; though its 
necessity for the protection of the inhabit- 
ants and for a more pure and efficient 
administration of justice in the capital 
was admitted. The office of justice had 
become disreputable in the met|ppolis ; it 
was sought only by needy and venal men, 
whose base practices had drawn general 
odium upon themselves and functions. In 
order to suppress entirB/*the business of a 
trading justice no fees were in future to be 
taken by any magistrate within the London 
district. 

16. General Lafayette addressed a letter 
from his camp at Maubenge, abusing the 
Jacobin club. 

18. A meeting of the freeholder- of 
Surrey, to address the king on the late 
proclamation; it was opposed by Iiorne 
Tooke and lord William Russell. 

20. The mob at Paris compel the king 
to wear the red cap of liberty. 

25. The records of nobility ordered to 
be burnt by the national assembly. 

28. Lafayette unexpectedly presented 
himself at the bar of the* national assem- 
bly, calling upon them to “ save their 
country by dissolving factious clubs.” The 
general, however, was reprimanded and 
ordered to rejoiu his army. 

Lanark. — David Dale, esq,, of this place, j 
in the course of six years has reared a vil- 
lage on the Clyde containing 2000 peisotts ; 
and erected five cotton mills, each of which 
contains 6000 spindles. (Ann. Reg, 1792, 
p. 27.) lie is also celebrated for the pro- 
vision he has made for the health and edu- 
cation of the children he employs. They 
have every day some hours allotted them 
for recreation in the fields, and ten school - 
masters are daily employed in their tuition. 

fiir John Sinclair estimated that the po- 
pulation of Scotland had increased 400,000 
since 1/55, and that in 1702 it amounted 
to 1,700,000 soul* 

July 1. National assembly declared the 
country in danger. “ Your constitution, 
eitbens," they w restores the principles 
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Jokes, who distingufshed himself as a naval 
commander in the service of America. Ha 
offered his services^to the french, which 
were refused, and before his death being 
reduced to great poverty, he was buried by 
the subscriptions of some British residents, 
Jones being a native of Scotland. 

2. Duel between lord Lauderdale and 
general Arnold. The earl a few days be- 
fore had a similar rencontre with the duke 
of Richmond. tf 

Tattersall, the proprietor of the Marntng 
post , was tried for several libels; one 
against Mr. George Rose, and another 
against lady Lambert, daughter of the 
countess dowager of Cavan. For the last 
the jury ga;e 4000/. damages. 

John Bell, the publisher of The Oracle 
newspaper, was found guilty of a libel on 
the Guards. 

1 4. The third anniversary of the Revolu- 
tion was celebrated in the Champ de Mars 
by federates or delegates from all parts of 
France ; among them was a deputation of 
Marseillois, under general Westerman, a 
Prussian ; they soon became conspicuous in * 
the disorders of the capital. The popular 
cries when the king appeared wero, “ Long 
live Petion 1 No Austnan committee ! No 
traitorous correspondence with Brunswick ! ” 
25. Duke of Brunswick issued his fa- 
mous manifesto, dated Cobleutx, against 
the French nation, threatening with mili- 
tary execution all who resisted the Austro- 
Prussian armies, aud the most “ avenging 
punishment’’ against the Parisians if they 
insulted the “ palace of the Tuileriwi, the 
king, the queen, or any of the royal family, 
and if they did not instantly set them at 
liberty.” This indiscreet denunciation ad- 
dressed to a high-spirited, and then excited 
population, precipitated on the house of 
Bourbon the calamities it was meant to 
avert. Indignant at this foreign dictation 
in their internal affairs, and suspecting the 
king of secretly coalescing with the ene- 
mies of France, popular fury was directed 
against the royalists, and Paris in the 
months of August and September became 
a scene of dreadful crimes. 

Aug. 2. Meeting at the London tavern 
in behalf of the king and people of Poland 
struggling for their liberties : W. Smith, 
M.P., in the chair. 

Death of Richard Abe WRioht.— This 
celebrated improver of cotton machinery ex- 
pired on the 3rd inst., at Cromford, in his 
59th year. He was ot#toally a barber at 
Bolton-le-Moors, but lived to be knighted 
and fill the office of sheriff of Derbyshire. 
He was a man of singular ingenuity, perse- 
verance, and comprehension of niind. The 
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§piiiii^^fiam^iotheiii?ent ion or successful 
introduction ofwhieb(<irtfr 494) he <&ed h» * 
fortune, was first worked Whorce^Nr at 
^otthwttKm, about 1770. The waSMfccl 
. war a&F'if plied, which hat been super- 
seded by the more constant aud efficient 
force of steam. Sir Richard had been in- 
volved in protracted litigation to protect 
the patents of his inventions, the entire 
originality of which was pertinaciously dis- 
puted. He left about 400,000/. in money 
to a sonand daughter; and his manufac- 
tories were supposed (Ann. Reg., xxxiv., 
36) to be worth as mucn more. It was the 
first, as it was doubtless the largest, fortune 
that had been realised by the recent dis- 
coveries in the manufacturing arts. 

5. Died, iu lus 60th year, the earl of 
Guilpeord, better known as lord North, 
and premier during the American war. His 
lordship was a high-church t&y, remark- 
able for wit and urbanity. Like his politi- 
cal antagonist colonel Bar re, he had for 
several years been afflicted with blindness. 
Replying to some observations of the co- 
lonel in the commons, he told him that 
notwithstanding his “ constant hostility, no 
two persons in the world would be more 
happy to see each other.’’ 

8, Grand review by the king on Bagshbt- 
heatli. The sutlers had a plentiful har- 
vest ; for a “ single mutton-chop, a cucum- 
ber, and a pint of bad wine, they charged 
18s ; and 5s. for tea or coffee with two thin 
slices of bread and butter !” 

Dr. Willis returned from Portugal loaded 
with bars of gold and adorned with dia- 
monds. But the queen’s malady was in- 
curable. Living under the influence of 
monks, she fell into the delusion that she 
and her father were doomed to eternal pu-. 
nishment, and the doctor had no prescrip- 
tion for reversing the decrees of fate. 

10. Storming of the Tuileriks. — This 
was an organised insurrection, planned by 
Dan ton, Petion, Manuel, and Marat, pre- 
liminary to the deposition of the king, who 
was believed to be conetituhouaMy insincere. 
It was a trial of strength between the de- 
termined revolutionists and the royalists, 
and terminated in the entire triumph of the 
former. Just before the onset, the king 
and queen, the princess royal, and princess 
Elizabeth took refuge in the hall of the na- 
tional assembly. Of the regiment of Swiss, 
near 1000 strong, not more tli&n 180 sur- 
vived ; exclusive of these, five gentlemen, 
100 domestics of the palace, and 20 na- 
tional guards fell on the royalists’ side. On 
the other, 3000 Parisians, and 300 or 400 
federates. It was a bootless slaughter, and 
the king’s conducting been severely cen- 
sured. He ought either to have perished 
along with his faithful defenders, rather 
Uian survived to await an ignominious 



df iWfcfaouiehold troops, seeing 
little cftxtce of resitting almost 
the entire population of the capital, pro- 
vided with artillery, armed, end ugrtly dis- 
ciplined. The functions of the zing were 
from this time Suspended by a decree of 
the assembly, and his person and family 
incarcerated in the Temple. 

1 1 . The empress of Russia recalled her 
minister from Paris* 

13. Allies defeated near Longwy. 
Dissolution op the Legislative Ab- 


skmbi.v.— -The legislative, or second na- 
tional assembly of France, prepared for its 
dissolution by publishing a defence of its 
proceedings, and by adopting a plan pro* 
posed by M* Gaudet, on the 13th instant, 
for summoning a national convention. It 
was to be elected on a more popular prin- 
ciple than its predecessor. All that was 
now necessary to entitle a man to Vote for 
a representative, were that he should be 21 
years old, a Frenchman, who ‘had lived 
for one year in the country oh his own re- 
venue, or the produce of his labour, and 
not in a state ol ^ffvitifde. Before its dis- 
solution, the assembly passed several im- 
portant decrees for the banishment of non- 
juring prists ; for the division of the waste 
lands of the •kingdom ; for the division and 
sale of the lands of the emigrants; for 
bringing into the mint the vessels, images, 
and #ther moveables of gold and silver in 
the churches ; for the conversion into can- 
non of the bronze statues of tlieir kings, 
from Louis XIII. to Louis XVI. 


14. Le Brun appointed minister for fo- 
reign affairs ; Danton, for ipatice ; Monge, 
a teacher of navigation, for the marine; 
Roland, for home affairs ; Servan, for war; 
and Claviere, for contributions. The three 
last were the patriotic ministers the king 
had lately dismissed after being a few 
months in office. 

17. Earl Gower, the British minister at 
Paris, applies for his passport in conse- 
quence of the suspension ot the executive 
power of the king. 

19. Lafayette having been denounced 
by the assembly, escaped to the frontier, 
where, with six others, he was made pri- 
soner by the Austrians, and for several years 
confined in the dungeon of Olmutz. 

21. Longwy surrendered to the allies. 

30. All ministerial communication with 
the French ambassadors in London and at 
the Hague was discontinued by order of 
their respective courts. 

Canal Shares. — In this month England 
was in a ferment, created by speculations 
in canal shares ; to promote which, many 
new canals were projected, and incredible 
sums subscribed, chiefly ,in the midland 
20 
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counties. 0a the 18th ihgtauh there ap- 
peared in m' Vasetie 19 <fcj0ren£.notices 
of intended applications jfc parlJament jp 
*peetiog internal navigation. ThfMIIow« 
ing were currant premiums on single shares 
» these canals for which acts of parlia- 
ment hm been obtained : — Birmingham 
end Faseley, 117UA$ Stourbridge, 35(1 A; 
Melton, 65/. ; Grand Trunk, 360/. ; Coven- 
. try, 350 A ; Leicester, 155/. ; Worcester, 20A 

The increase of business in the Bank of 
England is shown by , the increase in its 
number of servants, who now amount to 
400.~ f gn,i. Reg., 1792, 

Sepirl, The addresses presented to the 
Icing, to return thanks for the lhte procla- 
mation against seditious writings, amounted 
to 341. 

The streets $f London now Bwarmed 
with French emigrants, most of them 
priests, and in great distress. 

2. Palis the scene of horrible outrages. 
The prisons were forced open in the night, 
and the royalists massacred by the popu- 
lace, on the pretence of exterminating in- 
ternal enemies before they set out to meet 
the allied armies. About one thousand two 
hundred were sacrificed^ Paris alone, ex- 
clusive of those at Rliemis and other places ; 
among them the princess de Lamb&lle. 
Dantou, minister ot justice, beijig applied 
to, to interpose his authority to put an end 
to these enormities, replied, “When the 
people have done their part, I will perform 
mine.” They had the effect of alien ating 
the minds oi many English reformers from 
the Revolution, and all projects of change 
wen? generally discountenanced. 

13. It is said the Roman-catholics of 
Ireland have subscribed nearly three mil- 
lions to purchase lands in America, should 
they fail in obtaining justice from the 
British parliament, 

14. General Dumouiier retreated, and 
the allies entered Grand Pr£. 

20. Austro- Prussian armies repulsed by 
Kellennan near Dampierre. 

National Convention met. Its first 
act was to sanction by law the abolition of 
royalty. Next day it decreed, 1st, That all 
public acts should be dated “ the first year 
of the French Republic 2nd, That the 
slate-seal should be changed, and have for 
its legend, “ French Republic 3rd, That 
the national seal should represent a woman 
sitting upon a bundle of arms, having in 
he* hand a pike with the cap of liberty 
wputt it, and on the exergue, “ Archives of 
the French Republic.” On the motion of 
Barrera, the friends of liberty in all na- 
tions were invited to offer suggestions for 
the best mode of constituting the republic. 
Those writers or orators abroad, who had 
dtetingpridtefl themselves in defence of the 
Revolution, m whose opinions they ap- 


proved, they complimented with citifenshlp. 
Among! those selected, were Bn Priestley, 
ThoatflkFsme, Mr. Wilborforce (Am. 
SlJk ™v. } 62), Dr. Towers, Hawte Teoke, 
and Mr. James Macintosh. v.Sft '* • 

22. Dr. Priestley chosen a member of 
the national convention for the department 
of Arne ; also Mr. Paine, by the district of 
Versailles, and by that of Calais. He had 
published a second part of bis “ Rights of 
Man,” combining principle and practice. 
They were much read by the middle and 
working classes, especially in the manufac- 
turing towns both of England and Scotland. 
The only reply Burke made to these popu- 
lar publications was, “ that they deserved 
no other refutation than that of criminal 
justice ” ( Appeal , S^c. 95) ; a hint which 
was shortly after taken by the attomey- 
geneial. 

26. Lord Macartney sailed from Ports- 
mouth on a splendid mission to the emperor 
of China. 

27. N ational convention abolished the 
tides of “ monsieur” and “ in ad a me,” end 
that of “citizen” substituted. 

30. Spire surrendered to the French. 

Retreat of Brunswick. — About the 
end of this month the combined army began 
its retreat, leaving Clermont and its strong 
camp on the heights of Lalune. It had 
suffered immensely from sickness, occa- 
sioned by eating the unripe grapes and 
wheat of Champagne. Moreover, the French 
peasantry every where opposed them, by at- 
tacking detachments, forming abbatis, and 
breaking up the roads. The emigrant 
jrrinces had misled the allies as to the dis- 
position of the country people, whom they 
represented (Declaration, Aug. 8) would 
.rally round the “immortal purity of the 
Fleur.de- Lg« in defence of the altar and the 
throne.” 

Oct. The number of French refugees 
landed in England, between August 30th 
and the 1st mst., is 3772. Subscriptions 
raised for their relief amount to fifteen 
thousand pounds. 

11. A commission appointed to prepare 
a constitution for France, consisting of 
Sieyes, Brissot, Paine, Condorcet, Barrere, 
and others. 

18. France entirely evacuated by the 
combined armies of Austria and Prussia. 

28. Death of Smeaton. — In his 69th 
year, at Austhorpe, near Leeds, where he 
was born, John Smeatcm, F.R.S., the ede* 
brated civil engineer, distinguished as the 
architect of Eddy stone lighthouse, and con- 
ductor of various other important under*' 
takings. Mr. Sxneaton was the son of an 
attorney, but early stewed a decided turd 
for mechanical discoveries. He was the 
author of several valuable papers relevant 
to his professional pursuits, rad those 
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schemes of internal improvement m which 
the country was intently occnpiedggj* 

29. Tkipe of the mutineers of imrB&nty 
(ante p. 546) executed at Portsmouth. 

Noth 1. Dumourier invades Belgium. 

6. Battle of Gemappb, in which Du- 
mourier, in gallant style, defeated the Aus- 
trians with the toss of 4090 men, command- 
ed by the duke of Saxe Tesehen. In this 
battle the eldest son of the duke of Or- 
leans, called young EgalitG, distinguished 
himself. 

14. Dumourier enters Brussels in 
triumph, having previously captured all the 
strong towns in the Austrian Netherlands. 

16. National convention decreed that 
the navigation of the Scheldt and the 
Meuse should be free to all nations, 

19. So elated were the convention with 
their military triumphs, that in open con- 
tradiction of the previous declaration of the 
national assembly, of never making war 
except in self-defence, and of non-inter- 
ference in the affairs of other nations, they 
passed by acclamation a decree, “ That 
they would grant fraternity and assistance 
to all those people who wish to procure 
liberty : and they charge the executive 
power ro send orders to their general^ to 
give a stance to such people as have suf- 
fered, or are now suffering, in the cause of 
liberty.” 

20. At a meeting of gentlemen at the 
Crown and Anchor, an association was 
formed for preserving liberty and property 
against republicans and levellers; John 
Keeves, esq., in the chair. In their address, 
they recommended the formation of similar 
societies, for the purpose of disabusing the 
public mind on the new doctrines con-, 
veyed in the terms of The Rights of Man , 
Liberty and Equality y No Kmg t No Parlia- 
ment . 

27. National convention erect the duchy 
of Savoy into an 84th department of the 
French republic. 

28. Citizens John Frost and Joel Bar- 
low, deputies from the Society for Consti- 
tutional Information, present a congratu- 
latory address to the convention on the 
glorious triumph of liberty on the 10th of 
August. 

Dec. 1, Notice given to lord Edward 
Fitzgerald and lord Sempill, both in the 
army, that his majesty had no further need 
of their services. 

Great activity in the royal dock yards ; 
and orders given tor the ships to complete 
their stpres and repair to Spithead. 

Royal proclamation issued, alleging that 
“the utmost indusMtoas still employed by 
evil-disposed personsacting in concert with 
persons in foreign parts, with a view to 
Subvert the laws end constitution that a 
*pifit of tumult had manifested itself in 
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“acts of rtot and insurrection that his 
iqpfesty nad therefore “resolved to em* 
bodV*pfir: of the militia of the kingdom.” 

Mbetimg at Mbhchant-Tailous’ Halu 
A numerous meeting of bankers, merchants, 
and traders of the metropolis^ Samuel 
Bosanquet, esq., in the chair. Upwards of 
3000 persons were in the hall, exclusive of 
the crowd in the yard and street. Amidst 
great enthusiasm, a declaration was agreed 
to, expressive of attachment to the British 
constitution as settled at the Revolution of 
1688, and of confidence in its inherent ex- 
cellence to reform all abuses, This confi- 
dence, it $as alleged, was further strength- 
ened by experience of the improvements in 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, navi- 
gation, and the increase oft population. It 
was signed by mom than 8000 persons, and 
the original declaration (Ann. Reg. } 1792, 
p. 49.) deposited in the records of the* 
Tower. 

6. Public alarm was kept up by troops 
being marched iuto London, the guard at 
the Bank doubled, and the fortifications of 
tli© Tower repaired. 

1 3. Meeting a^ftnliAMEirr. — The law 
requiring that if the militia be drawn out 
during the recess, and this it can only be 
in the catg of invasion or actual insurrec- 
tion, parliament shall be assembled in four- 
teen days ; it consequently anticipated the 
period (Jan. 3rd) to which it had been 
prorogued. Considerable apprehension ex- 
isted of a plot against- the state. In the 
opening speech the king said, “I have 
Carefully observed a strict neutrality in the 
present war on the Continent, and have 
uniformly abstained from any interference 
with respect to the internal affairs in 
France ; hut it is impossible tor me to see, 
without the most serious uneasiness, the 
strong and increasing indications which 
have appeared there, of an intention to ex- 
cite disturbances in other countries, to dis- 
regard the rights of neutral nations, and to 
pursue views of conquest and aggrandize- 
ment, as well as to adopt towards my allies 
the States-general, who have observed the 
same neutrality as myself, measures which 
are neither conformable to the law of na- 
tions, nor to the positive stipulations of ex- 
isting treaties finder these circumstances, 
his majesty had thought fit to augment his 
naval and military force. On moving the 
address, an animated debate ensued, m 
which the abilities of Mr. Few were re- 
splendent He ws* ably supported by She- 
rid« n, Erskine, Whitbread, Grey, Courte- 
nay, Francis, and Adam. On a division, 
the amendment, “ that an inquiry should 
be made into the facts alleged in the king’* 
speech,” was negatived by 290 to 50. In 
the lords, the address was carried Wum 
out a division* but not without opposite! 

202 
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from the doled of Norfolk and lords Lans- 
downe, Rawdon, and StanHope. In conse- 
quence of ftie late alarms,' several seceded 
from the whig party, and acquired the 
name of Alarmists Among them, in the 
lower house, were Burke, Windham, Ans- 
trutber, and sir Gilbert Elliot. In the 
upper, the prince of Wales, the duke of 
Portland, and lords Fitzwilliam, Spencer, 
and Loughborough, who had succeeded 
Thurlow Tu the chancellorship. Mr. Pitt 
was not present during the debate §n the 
address, he having accepted the warden- 
ship of the Cinque Ports, and hijd not yet 
been re-elected. 

18. At Guildhall, before lord Kenyon, 
Thomas Paine w as found guilty of a libel 
contained in his * Rights of Man.*’ 

19. Alien Act. — Lord Grenville intro- 
duced a bill for placing aliens under strict 
supervision, as well as to confine those who 
received temporary assistance to curtain 
districts, suffering them to remove only 
with passports. The debate upon this sub- 
ject was only remarkable from presenting 
Mr. Burke in a new character, that of par- 
liamentary tragedidu.**^The orator, to 
heighten the effect of one of his rhapsodies, 
threw a Sheffield dagger on the floor of the 
house, which he had brought wijh him to 
the house, and carefully kept ouncealed till 
the critical moment of exhibition. The bill 
of course passed, as did two others, to inter- 
dict the circulation ot French assignats* and 
restrain the exportation of naval stores and 
ammunition. 

26. Trial of Louis XVI. began at the 
bar of the national convention ; M. Bar- 
rere, president. 

27, M. Ch&uvclin, the French minister 
in London, addressed a note to lord Gren- 
ville, demanding an explanation of the in- 
tentions of the British government towards 
France j and at the same time endeavour- 
ing to set aside the false interpretation 
which was given to the decree of the na- 
tional convention of November 19, for eu- 
couraging insurrections in other countries. 
Lord Grenville acknowledged, on the 3 1st 
instant, the receipt of the note of M. 
Chauvelin, “ styling himself minister ple- 
nipotentiary from France.” His lordship 
said, if France was desirous of maintaining 
peace with Britain, she must renounce her 
views of aggrandizement. This corre- 
spondence continued into the ensuing year. 
Previously to this, on the 2nd inst. M. Ma- 
ret had a private interview with Mr. Pitt, 
from which it appeared the English minister 
was Jess disposed to war than the English 
aristocracy and a majority of the council, 
headed by lord Hawkesbury. 

Annual Obituary.— Sir John Eardley, 
late chief-justice of the Common-pleas, in 
his 83rd year « Jonathan Tyers, the founder I 


ofVauxhall.gardrtis. David Henry, printer, 
aged for upwards of half a century 

had'the ‘chief management of 'the "Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine.* 1 Sir Robert* Strange, 
an eminent engraver. General Burgoyne, 
known for his share in the American war, 
and for the production of several genteel 
comedies ; u The Heiress/* Bon Ton * &c. 
At Bristol, the mother of the unfortunate 
Chatterton. In his 74th year, admiral 
lord Rodney, 


Constituent, oh Fiust National As- 
sembly. — The states-general of France, 
which mot in 1789, was composed of the 
three orders of the clergy, nobles, and 
tiers-etat, amounting together to 1128 per- 
sons. Lacretelle has given an analysis of 
these orders, and of the parts they took in 
the first national assembly, into which the 
states-general resolved itself. 

Clergy. 

Archbishops and bishops . 48 

Abbots and canon9 . 35 

Curates • . .210 

293 

Nobles. 

Prince of the blood, duke of Or- 
leans . . .1 

Magistrates of sovereign courts 28 
Gentilsliommes . .241 

270 

Tiers E/at , or Third Estate. 

Ecclesiastics . . • 2 

Gentilshommes • . 12 

Mayors and counsels . .18 

Magistrates of inferior tribunals 62 
Men of law . . . 279 

Physicians . . .16 

Merchants, farmers, dtc. > 176 


Jotc Droit e ; or those who opposed the 
progress of the Revolution. 

Vrchbishops and bishops . 39 

Vbbots and canons • . 25 

Curates • • .10 

Cobles . . . 180 

Magistrates • . * 10 

Men of law . . 10 

rarmers . • .40 


Centre ; ot Moderates, most of whom were 
ready to declare for either Party. 

Clergy . • , « 140 

Nobles . -M • 20 

Magistrates • .9 

Men of law . . RH 

Third estate . . • 210 

— 480 
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CoiiGmtcke ; coppoiod ofall the Revo- 
lutionary Party acting hitherto Jn con- 
cert, but interwords divided. 

Prince of the blood • • 1 

Men of lav. * . 160 

Curates • • *80 

Gentilshommes . • 55 

Merchants, farmers, &c. • 30 

~ — 326 


PUBLIC STATUTES, XXV. TO XXXIIL GEO. Ill* 

25 Geo. 3, c. 57. Exempts mail-car- 
riages from the payment of turnpike tolls. 

Cap. 67, Prohibits the export of tools in 
iron and steel manufactures ; also the re- 
duction of artificers therein. 

26 Geo. 3, c. 31. Sinking-fund act 
(ante 541). 

Cap. 53. Regulates imprisonment by 
courts of conscience, ascertains the quali- 
fications of commissioners, ami abolishes 
fees of gaolers. 

Cap. 60. For ascertaining the tonnage 
of ships afloat, and the increase of ship- 
ping and navigation. 

Cap. 71. For licensing houses for the 
slaughtering of horses, anu other animals. 

Cap. 84. Consecration of alien bishops 
by Kn^\sh archbishop. 

27 Geo. 3, c. 11. Empowering magis- 
trates to commit vagrants charged with 
petty offences to hard labour till the ses- 
sions. 

Cap. 38. Securing copyright of designs 
and prints of linen, cottons, anil muslins. 

28 Geo. 3, c. 30. Empowering justices 
to license, for certain periods, theatrical 
entertainments. 

Cap. 48. Regulating chimney-sweepers. » 

Cap. 52. Regulating trial of controvert- 
ed elections of members of parliament. 

29 Geo. 3, c. 6. Rating pension-list to 
land-ta/ 

30 Geo. 3, c. 47. Power of governors to 
remit sentences of transported felons. 

Cap. 48. Abolishes the punishment of 
burning women convicted of high or petty- 
treason. 

31 Geo, 3, c, 31. Government of Canada 
(ante 555). 

Cap. 39. Regulates seamen emplojed 
in the coasting-trade. 

Cap, 51. Protecting oyster-fisheries. 

32 Geo. 3, c. 42. Investing money of 
Chancery suitors. 

Cap, 53. Police of the metropolis (ante 
560). 

revbnub, debt, taxes. 

Sums levied, for PiSkc Ihtrposes , in Cheat 

Britain and Ireland , in 1788. — Sine. 

Hist. Revenue, Pi iii., 164. 

Public revenue of England £15,500,000 


£, 

Brought forward . 15,500,000 
Charges of collection . \ ,379 §755 
Bounties and allowances . 536*180 

Poor-rates and county ex- 
penses . . . 2,100,587 

Charitable donations to the 
poor . - 258,710 

Public hospitals, including 
that of Greenwich . 250,000 

Turnpikes in Britain • 500,000 

Parochial assessments and sta- 
tute labour . . 100,000 

Income of town corporations 
in EngMlnd . . 500,000 

Ditto in Scotland . . 100,000 

Navigable rivers and canals • 150,000 

Lighting, watching, and paving 200,000 
Civil establishment of Scot- 
land . . . 100,000 

Income and taxes of Ireland 2,000,000 


Total . .£23,725,319 


Supplies for the gear 1792. 

**** • £, «. d. 

Navy # . 1,985,482 0 0 

Army • . 1,819,460 0 4 

Ordnance . . 422,001 11 3 

Miscellanflbi^ services 6,474,950 15 54 
Deficiencies. • 436,990 18 


^otal supplies £11, 138, S85 5 1 


Produce of the Taxes for one Year , to the 
bill of January, 1792. 


Customs 
Excise 
Stamps 
Incidents 
New duties 


£. *. if. 

3,723,361 17 7J 
7,182,107 10 41 
1,277,976 15 11 
1,940,031 3 94 
692,048 18 1J 


Total £14,816,420 5 Sty. 


Public Debt m 1792. 

Principal. Interest . 

£234 , 300 ,435 £1 0 , 868 , 973 ' 


Revenue of Public Chanties . 


In money. In land. 

£. s. d, £. a* d. 
Englahd 46,173 9 9 206,301 8 8 

Wales . 2,073 0 8 4,166 0 2 ^ 


£48,246 10 5 £210,4(7 3 caUedl 


— 7 just in- 

East India Company in 

A . 1763* 

Annual revenue . - fler th A’ttM'fe 

Annual expenditure . ey ntf kppeat 
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The average circulation of the Bank of 
ENaLANo was, in%84, 5,897,635/.; in 
1^88, 9#S2$00/.; in 1792, 11,156,8404 
Bullion in the Bank, in 1784, 1,097,8354 ; 
in 1788, 8,321,3004 ; in 1792, 5,912,7204 
The expense of collecting the public 
revenue of England, in 1788, was 7 £ per 
eint The expense of collecting the seve- 
ral branches was, 

Customs • 

Excise 

Stamps * 

Land-tax . 

The total nutnbLT of persons employed 
in the collection of the revenue in England 
eras 10,002; ofVhich number, 4618 were 
in the customs, and 4477 iu the excise. 
The total number in Scotland was 1466. 


if the 


Per cent, 
• 10| 

:1 


COMMERCE, SHIPPING, FISHERIES. 

Besides the general peace, the settle- 
ment of the ministry, and the application 
of many recent inventions to manufactur- 
ing industry, otherc^^es helped to give 
an impulse to commercial activity. One 
of these was a succession of favourable 
harvests, and consequent low price of pro- 
visions. During the first eight years of 
Mr. Pitt’s administration the average price 
of wheat at Windsor market was 49r. per 
quarter. The average price dutingihe long 
and prosperous reign of George ID was 
34s. The vast territorial acquisitions of the 
East India Company, and a better system 
of colonial government, not only afforded 
a wide field for adventurous individuals, 
whoso gains enriched the country, but 
threw open many new and extensive mar- 
kets for English products. In conse- 
quence, the shipping employed i%the India 
hrade more than doubled ; and the quan- 
tity of British manufactures annually ex- 
ported to the East, which m 1774 amount- 
ed only to #07.2404, had increased, in 
to 1,921,9554 The fisheries were 
tijjfilulousiy promoted; besides those of 
Greenland and Newfoundland, the South 
whale fishery was opened. The attention 
of the legislature to the progress of com- 
merce ie shown by its fiscal regulations, 
and the various statutes passed fur advanc- 
ing t)ie true interests of the people. Dur- 
ing the ten sessions which ended with that 
®fi793, parliament passed 1934 statutes; 
Of these there were G25 private, and 1309 
^ Jt >lic acts : 29 were for improving manu- 
‘ yes, nod 114 for commercial put* 

__ dial progress of the country 
eight years of peace subse- 
1 American war will appear 
[joined statement of the ton- 


headed 1 „ 
Annua & l 
late chief-jo 
his 83rd v *“ 



nage of the drips employed inthtf export- 
trade, and the value of the cargoes export- 
ed, continued firom p. 531 
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Years, 

Tonnage. 

1785 

1,055,253 

1786 

1,098,903 

1787 

1 ,236,954 

1788 

1,365,138 

1789 

1,443,658 

1790 

1,404,960 

1791 

1,511,157 

1792 

1,565,154 


Value of Cargoes. 

£10,770,228 

16,390,725 

18,296,186 

18,124,082 

20,013,297 

20,120,120 

22,731,994 

24,905,200 


PfUCCS, WAGES, MORTALITY, CRIMES. 

Prices of Stocks in January; the num- 
ber of Bankrupts in each year; and the 
average price per quarter of Wheat (Win- 
chester measure), at Windsor market 


IV. 

3 per Ct . 

m. 

India, 

Bkt. 

m. 

1785 

55 

1 18 

134 

502 

48 

1788 

71 

143 

157 

510 

42 

1787 

72 

147 

161 

509 

45 

17HS 

74 

165 

170 

709 

49 

1789 

74 

175 

162 

562 

56 

1790 

75 

171 

165 

585 

56 

1791 

80 

186 

166 

583 

49 

1792 

90 

201 

196 

636 

53 


The bankrupts, it teems, in 1788 were 
709; in 1752 there were 116. These 
were the most and least numerous since 
1740. 


Supplies voted by parliament in ouch 
year ; with the CHUHrramNos and Burials 
within the London Bills of Mortality « — 


IV. 

Supplies. 

Christenings, Buriats. 

1785 

9,296,300 

17,91!) 

18,919 

1786 

13,420,962 

18,119 

20,424 

1787 

12,414,57* 

17,508 

19,349 

1788 

1 1 ,860,263 

19,559 

19,697 

1789 

11,239,235 

1*,183 

20,749 

1790 

11,931,201 

18,980 

18,038 

1791 

14,073,456 

ls,-19fi 

18,760 

1792 

11,134,565 

19,318 

20,213 


Prices of the following articles of con- 
sumption, exclusive of t ue duty, were at 


follows 

y Coals , Coffee, Flour , Sugar, Tea, 

lear ‘ p r chal. proud, pr sack, pr cud. per lb. 

1784 


70 

40 

23 

35 

1785 

26 

76 

36 

24 

19 

1786 

25 

76 

33 

25 

,20 

1787 

22 

95 

31 

37 

1® 

1788 

21 

100 

37 

30 

19 

1789 

21 

100 

42 

28 

19 

1790 

23 

96 

42 

36 

20 

1791 

22 

73 

38 

43 

20 

1792 

21 

96 

. 36 

*u 



Newcastle coal; coflee, the highest 
priced Jamaica; Sugar, the raw brown 
Jamaica; fea> the Bohea. 'I he prices ora 



cffioaerc ni. mim. 


wr 


dated' ft ehflln^ except of tea, which » 

^ureg do ncii appear to have materially 
varied ainea 1760 (p. 498). The following 
is She contract rate of wages for artificers 
at Greenwich hospital, in 1790 


s. d. 
2 6 
3 0 
2 10 
3 3 


Carpenter, per day 
Bricklayer, ditto 
Mason, ditto 
Plumber, ditto 
Mr. Barton states the wages in husbandry, 
in the same year, at fir. Id. ; equivalent in 
wheat to 82 pints, 

The number of criminal convictions at 
the Old Bailey, in 1787, was as follows:— 
Capital convictions . 123 

Lesser offences . . 506 

Acquitted • • 396 

Executed . . -100 


HOADS AND TRAVELLING. 

The essentials of commerce are money, to 
represent the value of commodities ; weights 
and measures, their quantities ; and roads 
to facilitate their conveyance. The last 
are mere important than the preceding ; 
they a?* almost the first step in social im- 
provement, without which there can be 
neither security nor traffic. It is only the 
sea-coast and the banks of rivers that can 
be peopled till roads have been opened into 
the interior, by whose aid the forest is 
cleared, and a way made for the transit of 
the produce of industry. Agriculture has 
this relation to commerce that its basis is 
interchange. It consists in the reciproca- 
tion of superabundances with deficiencies, 
the excessive moisture of one district beirrg 
made to correct the aridity of another; 
the soils and manures that are unsuitable 
or redundant in one description of lands 
fnay fertilise others, and both be improved. 
The Romans always began the task of 
civilization by opening new communica- 
tions : their object, however, was neither 
commerce nor agriculture, but the lust of 
dominion* 

The labours of ihis extraordinary people 
are remarkable for two oversights that have 
very much excited the astonishment of 
posterity. Ignorant of the true principles 
of hydrostatics, they constructed vast 
and expensive aqueducts for the convey- 
ance or water; whereas by a knowledge 
that water will rise to its level, and the use 
of watc^pipes, they might have made that 
necessary element convey itself. In the 
structure of carriages, they were unac- 
quainted with the movable joint , by 
which the two first wheels of a four- 
wheeled v chide may alter their paral- 
lel position to follow the curvature of the 
the peat Roman ways 


could not cottvementhr, owing to thriro* ■ 
movable parallelism m the axles of their 
luge carnages, deviate from straight lines, 
so as to pass through tire adjacent towns 
and tillages. 

The infancy of road-making, like that of 
navigation, must be sought in the infancy 
of nations. A canoe, hollowed out of the 
trunk of a tree, was the beginning of ship- 
building; and an Indian’s trail, by which 
an untutored tribe* wend their way, in sin- 
gle file, through forest or grassy glade of 
boundless extent, is the first germ of a road. 
Conveyance by a quadruped, which ren- 
dered necessary the widening of the trail 
into a sort of bridle-path, formed most 
likely the second step in the improvement 
of itinerancy. Next earffe the use of car- 
riages ; a sledge. jMsrhaps# first ; after that, 
the cart, or Bledge, raised on two wheels, 
connected by an axle. Then came the 
double cart, or waggon of four wheel*, by 
which two parallel and transverse axles 
were connected by a fixed longitudinal one* 
In principle, no improvement beyond^ this 
has been made irtlhe construction oi car- 
riages, save alluded to# of the 

movable joint, which at once, by the faci- 
Mies it afforded for turning curved lines, 
dispensed with the necessity of rectilinear 
roads for l£rge vehicles. # 

The first effort of English legislation to 
improve what may be termed the natural 
roidls of the kingdom was in the reign of 
Edward I. In 1285 an act passed for 
widening the highways from one market- 
town to another ; but this was intended 
rather to prevent robbery than to tacili- 
tate travelling. The roads of particular 
districts were amended by several laws of 
Henry VIII. In the reigu of Philip and 
Mary a general act passed for the mending 
of highways , 41 being.” says the law , u both 
very noisome and tedious to travel on, and 
dangerous to passengers and carriages.” 
Under this statute surveyors were to be 
appointed, and every parish, by four days’ 
labour of its people# was compelled tore- 
pair its own roads. This was a very effi- 
cient measure, till the vast extent of popu- 
lation and trade in the reigns of James I. 
and Charles L and II. rendered necessary 
a more general system, especially in the 
vicinity of the metropolis and large towns. 
This gave rise to turnpikes in the reign of 
Charles II., by which those who enjoyed 
the benefits of safe and easy travelling 
contributed the necessary expense, m Urn 
payment of tolls, levied at toll-gates called 
turnpikes, It was a salutary and in- 
novation, but long unpopular, and wanot 

generally introduced through the 
till the peace of Paris, in l/ 63 ;. 

Pur nearly 100 

traduction of turnpikes, they do tw» 
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g€j»aJly available for tra- 
relltng, or the r^nvlyance of merchandize. 
Down iefhe middle Of last century, a great 
part oftheinternal trade of the island was 
catrif&fl o^l 'by pack-horses, the roads not 
being passable for a cart, or other wheeled 
carriage. This the writer knows from tra- 
dition to have been the case in the counties 
Of York and Lancaster. A line of horses, 
the firet haying a ben, conveyed through 
long winding lanes a Jorge part of the 
Woollen manufactures of the West-Riding 
of Yorkshire. A gentleman of Manches- 
ter, who realised a sufficient fortune to en- 
able him to keep a carriage, when not half 
& dozen were kept in the town, carried on 
his business in this way. He sent the 
manufactures of* the place into Notting- 
hamshire, Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, 
and the intervening counties ; and princi- 
pally took in exchange feathers from Lin- 
colnshire, and malt from Cambridgeshire 
and Nottinghamshire. All his commodi- 
ties were conveyed on pack-horses, and he 
was from home the greater part of every 
year, performing his journeys entirely on 
horseback. His balan8*8*vere received in 
guineas, and were carried with him in his 
saddle-bags. In Lincolnshire he travelled 
chiefly along bridle-ways through fields, 
where frequent gibbets warned'him of his 
perils, and where flocks of wild-fowl, dark- 
ened the air (Walker* a Original, 161). It 
is almost within the memory of the exiting 
generation when there was no carnage- 
road between Horsham and London ; the 
only means of reaching London, thirty-six 
Miles distant, was either by going on foot 
or on horseback, the latter not being prac- 
ticable at all seasons of the year, nor in 
every state of the weather. In Scotland, 
about the same period, intercourse and bu- 
siness were similarly conducted. Oatmeal, 
coals, turf, and even straw and hay, were 
carried, not by carts or waggons, but on 
horseback (M'Culloch * 9 Com. Diet 915). 
But in carrying goods between distant 
places a cart was used, as all that a horse 
could carry on his back was not sufficient 
to defray the cost of a long journey. The 
time requisite to perform the journey seems 
now incredible. The common carrier, says 
the authority juBt quoted, from Selkirk to 
Edinburgh, thirty-eighty miles distant, re- 
quired a fortnight for his journey between 
the two places in going and returning. 

The intelligent Arthur Young, who tra- 
velled through the southern and northern 
counties of England in 1770-2, often ad- 
verts to Hlb state of the common roads. 
He effeikfc* well of some in Wiltshire, and 
north one to Barnet ; and of 
the Kentish turnpike. In Norfolk, he 
t where the roods ore the boast of the 
they have not “one mile of 


excellent road in the whole cour^ (Sin 
wcekf Tour in the Southern 
32 0). In the muddy mad from Burpt© 
Sudbury in Suffolk, he wn» forced to move 
" as slow, as in any unmended lane rin 
Wales.” The grips he found cut across 
for carrying off the water must, by the in» 
tolerable jolting they occasioned, have aug- 
mented the discomforts of travelling. In 
the north, he found matters, as might be 
expected, still worse. At Castle Howard 
he was near being “swallowed up in a 
slough." From Richmond to Darlington 
the roads were execrably bad, broken into 
holes, like an old pavement, sufficient to 
“dislocate the bones" ‘‘Yet,’’ he says, 
“the people all drink tea t" (Six Making* 
Tour through the North of England) ii. 
254 ). At one spot he arrived at, a cross-road 
44 fronted nine ways at once, without a single 
directing-post” ( Ibid . iv. 423). Ab to the 
Lancashire ways, he cautions people to 
shun them as they would the devil. The 
description he gives of the turnpike-road 
from wigan to Preston (proud Preston, as 
it was formerly called, as being the exclu- 
sive abode of gentry^is frightful enough! 
4< I know not,” says he, u in the whole 
range of language terms sufficiently ex- 
pressive to describe this infernal road. To 
look over a map, and perceive that it is a 
principal one, not only to some towns, but 
even whole counties, one would naturally 
conclude it to be at least decent ; but lei 
me most seriously caution all travellers 
who may accidentally purpose to travel 
this terrible country to avoid it as they 
would the devil, for a thousand to one but 
they break their necks or their limbs by 
overthrows or breakings down. They will 
here meet with ruts, which I actually mea- 
sured, four feet deep, and floating with 
mud only from a wet summer; — what, 
therefore, must it be after a winter? The 
only mending it in places receives, is the 
tumbling in some loose stones, which serve 
no other purpose but jolting a carriage in 
the most intolerable manner. These are 
not merely opinions, but facts, for I actu- 
ally passed three carts broken down in 
these eighteen miles of execrable memory" 
(Northern 7W, iv. 431). 

Accustomed to tbe smooth and level 
roads of the present day, we can form no 
idea of the delays and dangers of former 
tourists. The anecdote related of the poet 
Cowley in 1665 seems almost incredible. 
He had retired into the country, to Chert- 
gey, and thence invited Sprat to enjoy the 
pleasures of St Anne’s Hill, telling him, 
“that he might sleep the first night at 
Hampton Town thus spending two days 
in the performance of a journey of twenty* 
two miles, ul the neighbourhood of Lon 
don. 9 
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Om sunrise at such relations » lessened, 
mm vSJeeting on ilia length of time con- 
•oped in stage-coach travelling. Forty 
yeaw later, namely, in 1706, the stage- 
coach from Fork to London was four day* 
ori*the road* The journey is now per* 
formed in about twenty hours. In 1763 
there was only a coach once a month from 
Edinburgh to London ; and it took from 
twelve to fourteen days to perform the 
journey* Now, six or seven coaches start 
daily from one capital to the other, and 
perform the journey in from forty-five to 
forty-eight hours. Even this is in rapid 
progress of being yelipsed, by the miracles 
of railway travelling, but of which a notice 
belongs to a subsequent period. 

The strenuous efforts of the legislature 
to improve not only the inter-communica- 
tions of the kingdom, but also to effect 
other local amendments, will appear from 
the following classification of the number 
of acts of parliament passed for these pur- 
poses, in the interval from 1784 to 1792, 
which tt the period more immediately 
claiming attention : — 

Roads, bridges, &c. * . . 302 

Canals, harbours, Ac. . * 64 

lnciosur*"s draining, Ac. . . 245 

Paving, and other parochial improve- 
ments • • • • • 139 

Total 750 


Ireland in 1748 and 1792. 

1748. 1792. 

Land about Cork (English 

acre) . . . . 16 80 ( 

About Dublin (Irish acre) 00 170 

Wool per stone . . 7 16 

Shei'p ... 9 26 

Oxen, fat , . . 100 240 

Milch cows • . . 40 145 

These are the average prices in *hil- 
ling*. Corn was occasionally very low and 
very high ; hut so unequal was the coun- 
try to feed itself, that Dublin alone paid to 
foreign parts for wheat and flour above 
100,000/. annually. There is not only now 
ap annual supply, .but Ireland has, upon 
an average, exported latterly 300,000 bar- 
rels of wheat, and 600,000 barrels of oats. 
{Annual Regut er for 1792, p. 106.) 

VaW OF LETTERS. 

Robert Lowtb, bishop of London, 1710 
—1787. tf Be sacra Pottoi Hebraeorum,* 4to. 
1753 j M Life pf William of Wykeham/* 
8 vo. 1768} u Introduction of English 
Grammar,” 1762 ; ** Isaiah :* a new trans- 
lation, 1778. 

Gilbert Stuart, LL.D,, 1742-1786. 


u Historical Dissertation on the Anti&uity 
of the British Constitution/ 5 1767; “View 
of Society In Europe,” 4to.; « Observa- 
tions on the Law and Constitutional His- 
tory of Scotland,” 1776 ; " History of the 
Reformation in Scotland,” 4to., 1780. 

Jonas Hanway, traveller and philanthro- 
pist, 1712—1786. “Historical Account o£ 
the British Trade in the Caspian Sea,” 4 
vols. 4to., 1753. 

Soame Jenyns, 1704— 1787. a Art of 
Dancing,* a poem, 1728; “Free Inquiry 
into toe Nature and Origin of Evil/* 
1 75 7 ; * View of the Internal Evidences 
of the Christian Religion,” 1776 ; “Dis- 
quisitions on Various Subjects” 1782} 
* Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform.” 

John Wesley, founder orf the Methodists, 
1703 — 1791. 11 A Calm Address to the 
American Colonies a pamphlet on the 
side of the British Government, on the 
| breaking out of the war. Mr. Wesley’s 
works ou divinity, ecclesiastical history, 
sermons, Ac., amounted in 1774 ttf thirty- 
two vols., 8vo. 

Adam Smith, 1723—1790. “The Theory 
of Moral Seotijps#tV* 1755; “Essay on 
the Origin of Languages ;* “ Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations,” 2 vols. 4to., 1776. 

Thom A IVarton, poet-laureate, 1728— 
1790. “Observations on Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen,” 1754; “History of English Poe- 
try, ’Lfirst vol. 4fo- 1774, second vol. 1778, 
third vol, 1781 : the author’s death left it 
unfinished. 

Benjamin Franklin, LL.D., 1706 — 
1790. “Liberty and Necessity;” “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac,” 1732; “Experiments 
in Electricity, 1747 — 1757. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, an eminent artist* 
1723 — 1792. “Notes on a Tour in the 
Netherlands,” 1 78 B 17 83. if Discourses” 
at the Royal Academy, 1769—1790. His 
works, edited by Malone, two vols. 4to., 
were published in 1797. 

Francis Grose, antiquary, 1731—1791. 
“Antiquities of England,” 8 vols. 4to., 1773; 
“Treatise on Ancient Armour” 1786; 
" Provincial Glossary and Proverbs,” 1787 ; 
“ Antiquities of Ireland,” 2 vols. 4to^ post- 
humous. 

John Smeaton, civil engineer, 1724— 
1 792. “ Experimental Inquiry' on the Na- 
tural Powers of Wind ana Water to turn 
Mills, &c.” 4to., 1760; Historical Report 
on Ramsgate Harbour,” 8vo., 1791 ; “ Nar- 
rative of the building of Eddyst.one Light* 
house,” folio, 3791. 

Catherine Macauley, or Graham, the re- 
publican historian : food 1791. « History 
of England, from the Accession of James 
I* to the Brunswick Line,” find vo * 4to#* 
1763, the eighth and last in 1783. Re- 
marks on Hobbes,” 1769. "Letters o* 
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Kdueatf « Letter to Lord Stan- j first voi in 177^th^la^iiU(Qii ^ j»*t- 


hojtt oatSftlVench^Revdutioni” 1791 
Hebert Henry, LUO., a Scottish clergy- 
I7lg*u. 1790. History of Great 


Britain, to the Accession of Edward VI. f 


humous, in 1795. Or. Henry ttahakted 
Goguefa “ Origin of Laws,’* three i$*. 
Svo, ' * 


jGEORGE III. A.D. 1793 to 1803. 

c» 

The preceding portion of the current reign exhibited the progress of the 
country during eight years t>f peace ; the present embraces "nine years of 
war, to the conclusion of the Treaty of Amiens, in 1802. Although not a 
lengthened tepn, it is the most interesting and important in history* de- 
monstrating by the mass of extraordinary events crowded into its brief 
space, that whatever may have been the influence of civilisation in diffus- 
ing luxury and enjoyment, it has had no tendency to lessen the activity, 
diversity, and might, when called into exertion, of the human intellect and 
passions. The French Revolution brought forth giants — giants in specula- 
tion and practice — in politics and war — in morals, patriotism, and crimes. 

The first anti prominent event of this remarkable period is the com- 
mencement of fhe %? #%r of 1793, and the novel principles in which it 
originated. Unlike former wars, it did not originate in the personal quar- 
rels of princes, like those of the Edwards and Henries; nor in religious 
animosities, like those ofi Henry VIII. and Elizabeth; nor in territorial 
cupidity, like those of William III. and queen Anne; nor in the interests 
of a petty electorate, like those of George I. and II.; nor in colonial dis- 
putes, like the first war of the present sovereign. Different from these, the 
revolutionary contest had neither the passions of monarch®, nor the rest- 
less ambition of the Bourbons, for its object ; but took its rise from the 
hitherto unimagined ground 0 f 0 p 1N10 n — an opinion of contingent danger 
from the acts, chiefly internal, of a neighbouring state. 

As the primary cause was moral,' it might have been supposed that 
moral precautions, without actual hostilities, were alone needed. A 
powerful kingdom had fallen into anarchy, in an effort to free herself from 
great social and political disorders ; w’hat could be more politic than that 
other nations, w ithout the risk of experiment, should quietly profit by her 
example ? * If France had lost more than she had gained by the destruc- 
tion of her monarchy, her church, and aristocracy, it was doubtless a con- 
sequence susceptible of proof, and public opinion needed only to be eu- 
lightened on the tendency of her errors. Unfortunately, governments 
were not inclined to derive this gratuitous lesson. A conflagration fend 
burst forth, and they threw brands into the burning. Already apprehen- 
sive and excited by the emigration of a degenerate nobility, by famine, 
and the counter-revolutionary plots of the court, the rage of the French 
kindled, into fury at the threatened intervention of foreigners in their 
affairs. ^ By the invasion of the first coalition, in 1792, and its vain de- 
nunciations of vengeance, every evil was precipitated, an unconquerable 
power elicited, and the death of the king add massacre of the royalists 
provoked. ' 

Except the merit of being later in the field, England evinced neither 
more wisdom nor folly than the continental despots. like them, she was 
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not content to observe* a moral quarantine pending % delirium of tor 
neighbour, be a spectator of her convulsions, and profit by the lessons they 
afforded. Urged by various considerations, she mingled in, the fray, first 
as an accessory, neat as principal, and lastly, single-handed. The classes 
and interests which mainly produced this determination in public policy 
may perhaps be described under the following category :-~ 

The first and most influential were doubtless the aristocratic orders of 
the community. Foremost among these may be classed the king himself. 
Although George III. was not remarkable for shining abilities, he always 
manifested a shrewd sense of his own inteiests, and seemed conscious of 
the influence likely to be wrought on the stains of his order by the progress 
of the French Revolution. “If a stop,” said*he, “he not put to French 
principles, there will not be a king left in Europe in a few years*.” A 
like apprehension of real or imaginary danger influenced the peerage, the 
church, corporations, and the legal and proprietary dasafcs. The only 
noblemen who openly defended the Revolution were the eccentric earls 
Stanhope and Lauderdale ; the rest were alarmists in different degrees, 
though they did not openly pass over to the ministerial standard, like Burke 
and Windham, and the lords Portland, Spencer, Fitxwilliam, Lough- 
borough, and other peers and commoners, who acquired that distinctive ap- 
pellation. In neither house of parliament was there a valid opposition to 
the war. The resolutions brought forward by Mr. ik>tX^ Feb. 1$, 1793) 
embraced the sentiments of his party in both houses ; but, like the motions 
generally emanating?., from the same quarter, they rather impugned the 
minister than his measures : for though they* disclaimed the right of one 
country to interfere with another on account of its internal government — 
a sentiment from which the chiefs of their opponents did not openly dissent 
—■they did not specifically deny the absence of adequate ground for hostilities. 

The second class, who viewed the rupture of amicable relations with 
France favourably, were the religious sectaries. In the view of these, the 
French were an infidel nation, with whose course were associated atheism 
and licentiousness ; and the war was a holy enterprise for the Te-establish- 
ment of religion, morality, and social order. The influence of this party was 
not derived from wealth or intellectual pre-eminence, but from numbers, 
and an assumption of exemplary purity of* motive and dbnduct. They were 
mostly under the guidance of Mr. Wilberforce, who, though opposed to the 
commencement of the war, was prevented, by the management of Mr. Pitt, 
from making a public declaration of his sentiments in parliament, and after 
hostilities hail continued a year or two, he openly expressed himself con- 
vinced of their necessity. 

The third , and by far the most numerous class, were those whose feel- 
ings were wrought on by the excesses of the Revolution. Without the aid 
of these, war would have been impossible : they were the bulk of the nation 
—the old and young of both sexes — who couldVeel better than reason. In- 
flamed by the writings of Mr. Burke, and the French emigrants, who now 
inundated the country, they read with horror die details of the Parisian 
insurrections, of the insults offered to the royal family, and of the trial and 
treatment of Louis XVI. They beheld the national frenzy, the blood 
and desolation, but not their causes or extenuation. They did not reflect 
that the crimes of a populace, ignorant, excited, often maddened by hunger, 
and long oppressed, were not the crimes, nor wishes of the nation ; that a 
terrible danger menaced France ; that brute force could only he resisted by 
the aid of brute force ; that a league of kings — themselves tyrants— Bad 

4 Nicholas Recollections of the Reign of George III.* j> 400, 
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oombinod to iittate to France her social institutions, and that theft inter- 
vention was solicited, encouraged, and promoted by domestic treason. 
History has revealed these truths, and placed them beyond dispute. It » 
now perfectly understood that nothing would satisfy the discomfited royalists 
of France, save the restoration of the ancient despotism ; and that Louis 
himself, in violation of his professions, his engagements, and his Oaths, was 
acting in concert with a rabid coalition who projected the invasion, perhaps 
the desolation and dismemberment of his kingdom*. 

France could not have any wish to become a second Poland, nor Paris 
an Ismael. Had bef emergencies been known, — the plots internal and ex- 
ternal against her liberties and nationality, — it is probable the British people 
would have been more tolerant of her offences, and less disposed to resent 
them by hostilities. As it was, they were ignorant, if not duped. Neither 
does the government appear to have" been obnoxious to serious reproaches, 
unless it were because it was not w iser and more just than the community. 
It went with the torrent, which at the moment, perhaps, it was vain to re- 
sist That the war was popular at the beginning is shown by the 14 Events 
and Occurrences” of the period — by the absence of petitions and remon- 
strances against it — by the acquiescence of all classes and interests, except 
a few revolutionary zealots, who were only as dust in the balance in the 
determination of this great public question. 

On the part of .the* government, the war was neither foreseen nor preme- 
ditated. This appears from the tenor of the king's speeches to parliament, 
and those of his minister. In the summer of 1792, towards the close of 
the session, Mr. Pitt said in £he House of Commons, “ England had never 
a fairer prospect of a long continuance of peace. I think we may confident- 
ly reckon on peace for ten yea Rst.** He looked upon the existing dispute 
with France about the opening of the Scheldt, and other matters, as 
nothing more than an affair of the violation of treaties, upon which he rea- 
soned in the pompous commonplace of an old Aix-la-Chapelle plenipoten- 
tiary. Mr. Burke was not more prescient of the results of the Revolu- 
tion: he considered France self-extinguished (Feb. 9, 1790), and advo- 
cated a reduction in our peace-establishment. 

That peace would have been better than war, the profitless results of the 
contest demonstrated. t It averted no evil, and attained no good that might 
not have been attained without it. Nevertheless, hostilities seemed the un- 
avoidable result of circumstances. Had Mr. Pitt refused to go to war, he 
would have been driven from power by the united voice of king and people, 
and his successor, whether whig or tory, would have been compelled to 
pursue the course of policy which was only reluctantly followed by that ce- 
lebrated statesman. On the other hand, had England been more pacifically 
inclined than she was, she might a little later have been forced into the 
contest by the altered tone, the foreign intermeddling, and extravagance 
of the French government. 

France was no longer the same after the retreat of the duke of Bruns- 
wick, and the successful resistance of 1792. The national energies had 
been evoked, foreigners had been everywhere driven from her frontiers ; 
she was intoxicated by her triumphs, and sudden escape from the thrall of 
the coalition. Republicanism had become the faith — almost the fanatic 
faith-r-of the nation; and the zeal of the French in its propagation was 

* Memoirs and C^rrwpoadence of Lafayette, ill, 220; also Bertram! de MolevUle, 
riii, 39, quoted by M. Thiers. ** AH or nothing” (Lafayette's Memoirs, iii*, 252) was, 
the constant cry of the emigrants, beaded by the king's brothers Monsieur and the 
Count <f Artois, the termer afterwards Louis XVIIL, and the latter Charles X. 

j Nicholas Reflections of George III., p, 137. 
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hardly Jess than that of the followers of Mahomet Equality was esteemed 
a universal right ; and it was felt as an obligation of the prevailing cosmo- 
politanism, that the who|e family of man ought to share in its blessings*. 

While the spirit of pfOpagandism prevailed, peace was hardly compatible 
with security. England must become either republican or hostile ; ‘mo- 
narchy could not co-exist with the proselyting zeal of her neighbour, 
seconded as it was by some active, though not very numerous, converts in 
this country. 

The Revolution solved important political problems, and many moral 
ones* France went rapidly through every phase the social cycle. 
From despotism she fell into the depths of democracy. After exhibiting in 
this abyss the strangest feats of wildness, eqprgy, and wonderment, she 
again merged, divested of part of the dross and pollution that had accom- 
panied her fall, into the quieter regions of aristocracy. Theories which 
philosophers had only propounded in their closets were baldly tried, and 
their applicability to human affairs tested. It was a plunge in the dark, in 
which no one could boast superior light ; for all the extremes of the Revo- 
lution seem to have been inevitable issues. The old fabric of the monarchy 
once assailed, no intermediate resting-place could be found. The 
royalists would surrender nothing ; they appealed to physical force, and the 
aid of the masses was necessary to resist them. The multitude conquered ; 
hut armed, without knowledge or experience, they qeither govern nor 
be governed. Partly by stratagcrq, partly by force, their weapons were 
got fron? them, order was re- established, and France reaped some of the 
rewards of her unparalleled trialf. 0 

It is only the leading points of this extraordirfkry movement, and of the 
war it produced, that can be included in this introductory summary ; the 
detail and filling-up must be sought in thg ** Occurrences.” 

The meeting of the Convention, towards the close of 1192, has been 
already described (p. 538). It was chosen on the basis of universal suf- 
frage ; and had not its acts been influenced by the municipality and clubs 
of Paris, they would have been perhaps more truly the expression of the 
national will than those of any legislature that ever assembled. It began 
its mission with the formal deposition of the monarchy ; it was the first 
year of the Republic, 1189 being the first year of liberty. Next followed 
the trial sud execution of the king. Vigorous measures were adopted to 
defend the country against the combined powers ; the revolutionary tri- 
bunal and committee of public safety were established. Fierce contests 
next arose between tlic Gironde deputies and the Jacobins ; the former were 
deemed too tame for the crisis, and, the latter triumphing over them, they 
were sent to the scaffold. The safety of the republic became the supreme 
law. The nation was summoned to rise en masse to meet the invadem, 
and one million of republicans were assembled on the frontiers. This was 
the commencement of the reign of terror. It began about the middle 
of 1193, and continued through great part of the following year. Its chief 

* General Lafayette, after assisting the Americans in the establishment of their inde- 
pendence, purposed assisting the Irish volunteers in achieving a similar boon (Memotrs, 
in., 212). Lafayette was only a lukewarm type cf the seal of many of the French re- 
publicans of 1792-3, 

t That the good outweighed the evil of the Revolution is shown by the fact, that 
lands in France yield one-third more produce than they did previously to the taking of 
the Hostile (Nichotta's Recollections of the Reign of George' JII* 9 p. 89). A tolerably satis- 
factory proof this ; but all the fruits of the struggle have not yet been gathered vg 
France or Europe. 
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agents yscpt J^bespierre, Danton, Marat, St. Just, and Couthou, must 
of wM tafe young lawyers whose ages averaged about thirty years* 
They fovttmed by the guillotine, upon the maxinm of the deys of A^ers, 
by beheading all whom they disliked. Draco hdfonly one punkheoent 
forbffianees, and they seem to have adopted the institutions of that san- 
guinary lawgiver. Generals, deputies, and private persons, without re- 
gard to age, sex, or condition, science, vijrtue, or services, were all made 
to pass under the axe, if suspected of crimes against the state, w The 
glory of France/* says Madame de Stael, “ was decimated in the deaths of 
Boland* Malesherbee, Bailly*, Lavoisier, Vergniaud, Guadet, and Con* 
doroet.*’ Eighty victims each day were not unusually offered .up to the 
Moloch of anarchy. The Revolution became blind as well as furious, 
l^tke Saturn, it began to devour its own children. Hardly were the Bris- 
sotins in their graves, than the Jacobins fell upon each oilier. Robes- 
pierre and Dajaton combined against Hebert and the Cordeliers : these 
immolated by their joint efforts, Robespierre rose against Dan ton, and 
lastly the tyrant himself fell a victim to his confederates in crime, — Tallien, 
Barrere, Billaud-Varennes, and Bourdon de L’Oise. 

The elect of the clubs having perished by the hands of each other, 
France began to breathe from internal slaughter. After jthe fall of Robes- 
pierre the executive power was vested in a Directory of five persons. 
Four of these were. jacobins; but though uf that party, they found no go- 
vernment compatible with its principles of constant insurrection and popu- 
lar excitement. Jacobinism had addressed itself to the passions, abstract 
rights, and apparent interest^ of the people, by which they called forth 
their energies, and enlisted them in the public cause. Their union was 
cemented with the blood of a thousand victims ; their desperate deeds shut- 
ting out the hope of mercy from their enemies, left no alternative but 
Death or Victory. It is possible their reckless course saved France from 
the coalition, and was a result which the more wavering and scrupulous 
policy of the Constitutionalists and Giron dins would not have accomplished. 
But their mission fulfilled, their services were no longer desirable. They 
had swept away the use with the abuse, in church and state, morals and 
religion. They had proved themselves efficient exterminators of foreign and 
domestic foes ; but tjhe time had arrived when the course of the Revolution 
ought to be stayed, and the guillotine cease to be the head magistrate of 
a community, aspiring to be civilized. 

The Directory proceeded with caution, but vigour and perseverance. 
The first point to attain was to annihilate the disturbing influence of the 
clubs, which, with the aid of the populace, had dictated the proceedings of 
the Convention -j\ The meetings of the Jacobins were suppressed, and the 
attempt at their revival in the Pantheon defeated. The more violent of 
them were gradually weeded from the municipality of Paris, and from 
offices of power and trust in the government. Barrere, Billaud-Varennes, 

* Considerations on the French Revolution, 121. 

+ Rstmont, in speaking of the influence of the Jacobins and other affiliated societies. 
Bays, “the whole of the people were excited by these societies, which soon became rival* 
of the Assembly. A member, who had no influence with the Assembly, had only to affect 
exaggerated democracy, and he became a hero among the Jacobins. These societies 
became hot-houses, in which every venomous plant, that could not be made to grow in 
the Open sir, was forced to maturity” (Uecolkctum of Mir abeatt, 284). It WS* from this 
source Rebespieno, Uaatoc, Marat, and other sanguinary spirits, derived their secern 
deucy ' 
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Oqijot D^Berbois, Vadier, and others of the party iq the CfiV^tip^ws 
expatriated. I nfkmmatfcry - j ourn ala were suppressed ; and to lessen tW 
influence of popular glamour, the galleries in the Conventioneer spectators, » 
Were reduced. The Japbins felt their po wer being undermined : tenacious 
of life* they tried by ilpeated insurrections to recover their ascendancy ; 
their last efibrt was the unsuccessful conspiracy of Babeuf, in 1796. The 
directorial government persevered in its policy of conciliating the moderate 
and repressing the anarchists , till its dissolution in 1799? when it was su- 
perseded by the consulate. 

The Convention dissolved itself in October, 1795, haying first established 
a new constitution, the nature of which, aft well as its fierce contest with 
the Parisian sections, are set forth in the “ Occurrences.” It had sat three 
years, during which it had exercised legislative and executive power in a 
wonderful manner. It* glorious acts and criminal excesses are the theme 
of history. With a bold hand it had smote into the dust a monarchy which 
the superstition of fourteen centuries had consecrated. With remorseless 
energy it destroyed the dominant factions that successively rose in its own 
bosom. It acknowledged no distinctions, prescription, or privilege, save 
that of talent and patriotism, to which it opened a boundless career. 
Standing alone, it defeated the confederated despotisms of Europe,* trans- 
formed the refuse of cities into conquering heroes, and created exhaustless 
resources out of the spoils of foes and traitors. Its course was dazximg ; 
often marked with fire, blood, and mourning, but it ^facheS the goal ; saved 
France, and raised her to a height of power she had never attained since 
the days of Charlemagne. 

The commencement of 1795 was a favourable moment for England with- 
drawing from a hopeless contest. The object of the war was unattained 
and unattainable. The Bourbon cause was hopeless, and the a inarch to 
Paris” had proved a dear-bought illusion. 0 France, hi the language of Mr. 
Pitt, had become “ an armed nation.” It was vain to expect that mercenary 
legions would triumph over a powerful and enthusiastic people. Defeated 
ourselves in Holland, the Netherlands severed from Austria, Savoy from 
Sardinia ; and peace concluded by the republic with Prussia, Spain, and 
Tuscany, what could be hoped from perseverance under so many disasters? 
The destruction of the Toulon fleet, the acquisition of Qorsica and Guade- 
loupe, a >d the naval victory of lord Howe, would not counterbalance the 
loss of so many allies and rich provinces : moreover, the spirit of the people 
iu the two countries had changed. Anarchy had subsided in France after 
the dispersion of the Terrorists, and a government of apparent stability 
had been established. With the restoration of order and humanity the 
hostile feelings of the English had abated : they had ceased to be apprehen* 
rive that & spirit of insubordination would be diffused by her infectious 
example, or rank and property be endangered. 

The war itself had brought many domestic evils, besides increased taxa- 
tion, and a vast addition to the public expenditure, The liberties of the 
people had been abridged by the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act— 
by inundating the country with spies and informers — and by arbitrary and 
vindictive prosecutions. The irregular trials and severe punishments in- 
flicted on the Scotch reformers, in 1793, and the attempt to crush atone 
blow those of England in the following year, excited general disgust and 
indignation. Such was the increase of popular discontents that the king 
waft assailed in his carriage, and his life endangered, on the opening of 
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pariistt^p^^ .This violence, and the I&ririte of the tefofb aocte* 

ties, gave ri se to new laws for the better praetVafM of his majesty** pfcs- 
* son, and the prevention of public meetings for jeM cal purposes* The 
minister* however, was tenacious of his purpose :*®th the loss of allies, 
and the loss of popularity, he still clung to the delusive hope that the fiscal 
Tesources of the enemy would be exhausted ; just as if a revolutionary go- 
vernment, with a devoted population of 25 millions, a fertile soil and fine cli- 
mate, reinforced by conquests that had added one-fourth to its means, could 
ever want the sinews of war ! 

ft was a war against principles, but only principles on one side. Demo- 
cratic excesses were sought to be punished, but not the crimes of cabinets. 
Commiseration was felt for the death of a monarch, but none for the ex- 
tinction of a nation. In 1191 the Poles reformed their government, and 
established a free constitution. In the following year Russia, with the 
concurrence of Austria and Prussia, overran their country, and forcibly 
put down their constitution. Neither a democratic republic in France, nor 
a constitutional monarchy in Poland, would satisfy the caprice of regal 
despots. In 1793 Poland was partly dismembered : in 1794 her name, 
in lieu of that of France, as Mr. Burke had announced, was expunged 
from the map of Europe. The British government was an unmoved spec- 
tator of the annihilation of a member of the 44 great European family,** 
neither expressing indignation at its injustice, nor alarm for the loss of 
thjt balance of powerSvhich, for a century preceding, it had been almost 
rite exclusive object of her foreign policy to maintain. 

In 1795 the professed object of the war against France changed ; it was 
< no longer against her form ol government, her irreligion, nor her levelling 
doctrines ; but against her ambition and territorial aggrandizement,— evils 
which the war itself had created. The year 1797 seems to have been its 
most disastrous epoch. 

By the victories of General Buonaparte the emperor was compelled, for 
the safety of Vienna, to conclude the treaty of Campo Formio, which 
severed Belgium and Italy from the empire, and left England singly to 
contend with the gigantic power of the republic. Intoxicated by success, 
the Directory threatened to invade England, assembled an army on the 
opposite coast, called the Army of England , and actually sought to raise a 
loan on the credit of British spoils. Public credit became affected; the 
funds fell ; there was a run on the northern banks, which extended to the 
Bank of England, already drained of specie by heavy remittances to the 
Continent, and it was compelled, in obedience to an Order in Council, to 
stop payment in coin. This was in February. Scarcely had the public 
apprehensions on this subject began to subside, than a series of mutinies 
broke out in the fleets at the Nore and Portsmouth, which continued two 
months, and at one time assumed so alarming an aspect, as to threaten 
the safety of the navy, either by the sinking of the ships, or their surrender 
to thb enemy by their rebellious crews. These disorders being quelled by a 
union of firmness and concession, public attention was next called to the 
critical state of Ireland. Societies had there been generally established of an 
opposite but alike dangerous description — the United Irishmen, seeking the 
redress of wrongs by foreign intervention, and the Orangemen, to uphold 
a system of injustice by irritating outrages, and persecution. The violence 
of both had its natural vent in a bloody civil w$r, which burst forth in the 
IbUowmg Items. Out of this calamity arose the common good to both king* 
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or^rchtsc of existing interests, was finally ednsu^ 
atrtM in the W yeaajm||he century. ' . ' v * * 

jmmgk the fortune*®^ the country were flkmte|ly d^reaafed in 1797* 
it rapidly emerged fronfthe nadir of adversity. One ffiyourable cireum-. 
stance of that year was the low-price of bread, wheat being one-third or 
one-fourth less in price than the average of the two preceding years. 
Public difficulties tended to unite the people by lessening tbe asperity of 
factions. Moreover, the national spirit had been roused by the arrogant 
conduct of the French Directory* who had dismissed dLord Malmesbury, 
sent on a pacific mission to the republic, wfth a haughtiness akin to that 
evinced by Lord Grenville in the dismissal of M. Chauvelin in 1793. 
After the victory of Camperdown all uneasiness ceased, as to the spirit of 
British seamen* The sailing of the grand Toulon armament, under Napo* 
leon Buonaparte, to Egypt in May 1798, removed any apprehension as to 
a descent on this kingdom/ A few months after* this powerful fleet was 
destroyed in gallant style by Admiral Nelson, in the bay of Aboukir. This vic- 
tory had an electric effect on the spirits of the people, momentarily depressed ♦ 
by the issue of the Ostend expedition. It also roused the spirits of the conti- 
nental states opposed to the power of France, which had begun to Me un- 
popular from the invasion of Switzerland, and the rapacity exercised in 
Italy and the Netherlands. # 

The year 1799 was pregnant with^ important eveflfs. At home it com* 
mcnced with the imposition of a tax of ten per <»nt. on all incomes above*^ 
200/., witn a diminishing ratio on incomes below that sum, and not leg® 
than 60/. On the Continent, aided by English* subsidies, a third coal I- w * 
tion (that of Pilnitz being the first), not less formidable then the second* 
was formed against the French Republic. Russia had taken the place "of 
Prussia in the new’ confederacy, and Naples and Turkey of Sardinia and 
Tuscany. Except in Holland, where a combined English and Russian 
force failed in an effort to restore the Stadtholder, the allies were signally, 
successful ; and even in Holland the Dutch fleet in the Texel fell into the 
hands of the English. The expedition, however, wAs very disastrous to 
the British, who were compelled to sign a humiliating convention, besides 
suffering severely from the attacks of the enemy, the severity of the wea- 
ther, and the hostility of the inhabitants, whom they had professedly come 
to aid in throwing off the republican yoke. From Italy the French were 
driven by the victories of Marshal Suvarof, aided by the counter-revolution 
effected in the kingdom of Naples and the dominions of the Pope. Amidst 
these reverses General Buonaparte landed in France, from the conquest of 
Egypt, and was received as the saviour of the country. From his great 
and varied talents he was looked upon as peculiarly fitted to retrieve the 
affairs of the republic, which had suffered in his absence through the in- 
capacity of the Directory, unable at once to cope with the coalition on the 
frontier, and resist in the interior the machinations of royalists an Lords&y n> 

A revolution followed in November, of an extraordinary ch , 
described in the * Events’’) and by which Buonaparte ‘% e 'can 3 May 
Consul of the republic. * a tile stories 

Immediately after his elevation to the consular chaHmpritonvd on the 1 4th, 
communication to the King of England for a pacific* 32 following. ^ He 
owrtuM not meeting h favorable receptionjbe 

tioa» for opening the campaign of 1800. The f OT h» death cwmedTa 
Hohenlinden compelled the emperor, a »ccond*tii>titaioent in yurupe^iaptopwr- * 



tfce safi^ofliis capital. England waa again left sfogfo %^M4 
but weary of hostilities. This tinlb her enepues ,^ raufo 
tipl^; w emperor Paul of Russia had not o^L <apricfcwdy wittj^awn 
coalition, but revived the armed neutiwl«p? the northern, powers 
ee of maritime rights. It was speedily^iss^iyed byhfoeutkfoa 
4e*th.und the cannon of Admiral Nelson.* 

v^-Tfaevspirits of the nation rose with its difficulties. Without an en$my on 
jtW Continent, the First Consul in ISQ1 revived the threat of an invasion 
ofRngland. It proved, like all similar threats, an idle vaunt, hut served to 
'hill' forth the energies of the people in a proud array of defenders, The 
splendid victories of Alexandria and Copenhagen, the one a fond and the 
Other, a naval triumph, gave signal lustre to the British arms in the last 
year of hostilities. The war had now become without an adequate object, 
invasion waB too hazardous an experiment even for the adventurous mind 
of Buoftaparje. England was undisputed master at sea, France on land ; 
neither belligerent could act offensively towards the other : like the man 
cased in armour, they could neither injure nor be injured. Under these 
■circumstances peace became the natural wish of both nations. 

Preparatory to this a change of great importance had occurred in the 
councils of Britain. Mr. Pitt, unable to redeem Ins pledge to the Irish, 
to carry, as a condition of the Union, catholic emancipation, had resigned, on 
that popular groupd, the premiership, in which he was succeeded by Mr. 
Addington. One giW obstacle to a pacific negotiation was thereby re- 
tlraoved. Preliminaries of peace were signed between England and France, 
October 1, 1801, but a definitive treaty was not concluded till the spring 
f* ot the foIWhing year. France seized the opportunity afforded by the inter- 
vening armistice of pursuing, with restless activity, various ambitious objects. 
An expedition was fitted out for the recovery of St. Domingo and Guade- 
loupe; the last object w r as promptly attained, and slavery re-established. 
Louisiana was ceded to France by Spain, and soon after sold to the Ame- 
rican States. Parma was annexed to France, and the First Consul pro- 
cured himself to be made president of the Cisalpine Republic. These 
secret treaties and annexations produced jealousies, but did not suspend the 
negotiations at Amiens. 


During the two last years of the war England had been visited by an In- 
tense scarcity, occasioned by the deficient harvests of 1799 and 1 800. In 
March, 1801, the quartern loaf of 41b. ok. rose to 1*. I0^d., but the 
'harvest of that year, being unusually abundant, K fell in November to 
10|d. (Annual Register , xliii. 168.) While the dearth lasted, parliament 
tried to economize the national consumption by legislation; prohibiting the 
use of other than brown bread, and of bread that had not been baked 
twehty-foVr hours. The economical wisdom of the judges was not Jess 
preposterous than that of the legislature; for they fostered popular pre- 
judices agaiW a useful class of middle-men, by severely punishing (as will 
d Vn the 44 Occurrences'* of the year) the seasonable speculative 
union of firranebCapitalists. The sufferings of the people had the effect of 
critical state of Irek useful statistical inquiries into the national resources ; an 
opposite but alike daftrst time passed, in 1890, for ascertaining the population, 
redress of wrongs by *y committee made a useful report on the nature end 
a system of injustice bynds of the kingdom. 

of both had its natural > suspense the definitiveJTreaty of Amiens was signed, 
following year. Out of toland gave up all her colonial acquisitions, except. 

% Gristing treaties were hot disturbed, neither jthose 
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canetadeff by ike fe^iish in the East ladies, noi by the French da iftft 

Continent. '* ’ 

Thus terminated Ibe^first molutionwy war. During nine years a 
dreadful experiment hlpbeen made,— by which rollers learnt the danger of 
tyranny — the people that of anarchy, and statesmen the risk of one nation 
interfering in the internal affairs of another. Like most wars in which 
England had been engaged, it was unnecessarily protracted. Its com- 
mencement was perhaps unavoidable, in the existing spirit of* the people; 
but its long continuance was voluntary. After the close of 3 794, as before 
observed, the chief obstacles to peace had disappeared, and had it been then 
concluded Europe would have escaped dire!* calamities. It was only after 
the establishment of the Directory that the French became intoxicated with 
the love of conquest; that the illusions of republican liberty were ex- 
changed for the illusions of military glory; that the aim of making one 
nation free was perverted to that of making other people slaves' It was 
this change of direction in the national feeling of France that rinsed from 
obscurity to the chief magistracy a soldier of vast genius, .whose ambition 
was insatiable, and element desolation. By the elevation to the supreme 
power of Napoleon Buonaparte, the Revolution seemed to be closed. It was 
begun and finished by the military ; by their aid the Bastiie wastaketi, in 
1789; by their subsequent desertion of the populace, siding first with the 
Convention, next the Directory, and, lastly, the Consulate the democracy 
was ovet powered, and order and internal quiet re~effiblished. gt 
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A.n. 1793. Jan. Ireland much disturbed 
by the outrages of the Defenders, who in 
large bodies attack the houses of Protes- 
tants, and plunder them of their arms. 

The empress of Russia assigned portions 
of land in the Crimea to French emigrants. 

10. The common council of London 
offered a bounty of 40». for every able 
seaman, and 20s. for every ordinary sea- 
man, above the bounty granted by Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Silva and his maid-servant murdered 
at Chelae j -* his nephew, who committed 
suicide a few days after, by swallowing 
arsenic, was strongly suspected. 

16. Trial of Lou is XVI. — This extraor- 
dinary proceeding was nearly concluded at 
the end of last year. The charges upon 
which the king had been arraigned were, 
that he “ had been guilty of a conspiracy 
against liberty, and of attempts against 
the general safety of the state.” On the 
1 6th inst. the Convention met to determine 
the punishment Louis was to suffer. After 
a long deliberation, the president announced 
to the assembly that of 721 votes, 366 were 
for death, 319 for imprisonment during 
the war, two for perpetual imprisonment, 
eight for a suspension of his execution 
after sentence, till after the expulsion of 
the Bourbons ; 23 were for not putting him 
to death, unless the french territory was 
invaded by any foreign power; and one 
was dor death, bat with commutation of 
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punishment. * Barrere the president then 1 
took off his hat, and said, u In consequence 
of this I declare, that the punish merit 
pron^inced by the National Convention 
against Louis Caput is — D eath.** The 
duke Of Orleans, cousin of the king, voted 
for death, os did Sieyea, “ phrase,” an 
expression of the abbe that become prover- 
bial. Thomas Paine made an ingenious 
speech in favour of banishment, during 
which lie was interrupted by Marat, who 
said he was “a (maker.” An effort was 
made to delay the execution of the sen- 
tence, but this appeal was negatived on the 
19th inst. by 380 to 310 voices after a pro- 
tracted sitting of thirty-six hours. 

18. Lord George Gordon having* suf- 
fered five years’ imprisonment for libels, 
appeared to offer bail for his good behaviour. 
He wore a long beard* after the Jewish 
fashion, and informed the court he had 
entered into the “ holy covenant of the 
circumcision.” Bail objected to by the 
attorney - general, and, his Lordship re- 
manded. 

21. Louis XVI., in the 39th year of his 
age, beheaded. He began his reign May 
It), 1774; was driven from the Tuileries 
August 10, 1792 ; imprisoned on the Hth, 
and dethroned Sept. 22 following. He had 
reigned 18 years and three months. The 
failure of his attempt to join the emigrants 
was a misfortune, for his death enured A 
revengeful excitement in Europe dispmpur- 
2P2 
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tionate to theoccarion, and only atoned 
fbr Crimea of wtiich he was guiltless,;— the 
ambition of Louis XIV. and the profligacy 
of the regency and succeeding reign. He 
wea hut better instructed than some 
of hie 'predecessors,, and in good times 
wouldhave been reckoned a good prince. 
Lafayette says (Mtmoirt in.) he neither 
knew how to get rid of a bad minister, nor* 
keep a good one. 

24. M. Chanvelin ordered to leave the 
kingdom within eight days. Persons con- 
nected with public establishment*} and of 
rank and opulence, rejoiced at the abrupt 
dismissal of the French minister. 

125. Lord Auckland, the British ambas- 
sador at the Hague, presented a memorial 
to the states- gt^eral severely reprehending 
the French convention.* 

27. The court goes into mourning for 
Louis XV I., which was generally done in 
London. 

28. War with France. —A royal mes- 
sage delivered to parliament, informing 
them that the king hail determined to 
augment his forces for supporting his 
allies, and for opposing ^/iews of aggran- 
disement and ambition <ftn the part of 
France, at all times dangerous to the inte- 
rests of Europe, but peculiarly so when 
connected with the propagation of prin- 
ts * ciples subversive of the peace and order of 
f all civil society.” Upon this message an 

animated debate ensued ; on one side were 
arrayed the delinquencies of France bn the 
execution of Louts XVI. and the restless 
ambition of her rulers ; on the other, those 
of the allies m the Bruuswick manifesto, 
and dismemberment of Polaud. 

30. Citizen Maret arrived in London 
with fresh proposals to avert hostilities, but 
was forthwith ordered to quit the kingdom. 

Peir. 1 . ‘The French convention having is- 
sued a declaration setting forth the grounds 
of hostilities, declared war against England 
and Holland. 

2. An order of council directing all 
aliens to reside within 50 miles of Comhid, 
and ten miles distant from the sea coasts 
and dock-yards. 

5. An embargo on French vessels. 

8. The empress of Russia interdicted 
all intercourse between her subjects and 
France. 

A message from the king announced 
tkfi declaration of war by France. Next 
day the message was debated. The osten- 
sible grounds of war were alleged to be the 
opening of the Scheldt, the exclusive navi- 
ga turn of which had been guaranteed to the 
Bt&ch by treaty ; second, the fraternising 
decree of November 12th; and third, the 
danger to Europe from the progress of the 
French arms. The restoration of monarchy 
in France w«» the declared aim of the 


allies/ and was alleged* to be, though gut 
avowed, that of the English ministers. 

12. The common council of London 
unanimousljftin&reed to address the king, 
assuring him m their loyalty add support. 

1 3. Sir J dhri Scott appointed attorney- 
general, and John Milford* esq., solicitor- 

general. 

15. Plan of a new constitution presented 
to the French convention, drawn up by 
Condorcet, and founded On pure republican 
principles ; it was deemed impracticable 
by all parties, and laid aside, in conse- 
quence of which the executive authority 
continued vested in the convention. 

17. Duraourier invaded Holland. 

18. Rksomjtions ok the Opposition. 
—Mr. Fox brought forward five resolutions 
stating the specific grounds on which the 
opposition differed from ministers as to the 
necessity of war. 1. That England was 
not justified in going to war with France 
on account of her internal affairs. 2. That 
the complaints against France might have 
been obviated by further negotiation, 3. 
That ministers had never distinctly Stated 
the terms on which they would be disposed 
to persevere in a system of neutrality. 4. 
That the rights of independent nations, 
and the tranquillity of Europe, had been 
supinely neglected bv ministers in regard 
to Poland. 5. That "ft is the dnty of mi- 
nisters not to form any engagements which 
may lie an obstacle to a separate peace 
with France, or Which may imply that 
England is acting in concert with other 
powers, for the unjustifiable object of dic- 
tating a form of government to France. A 
vehement debate ensued cm these proposi- 
tions. On the side of Fox were Grey, 
Sheridan, Whitbread, Jekyll, Adams, 
Lambtoi*. Smith, and Maitland; on the 
side of Pitt were Burke, Jenkins on, Dun- 
das, Powys, Hill, Basset, Cornwall, Hough- 
tori, aifd Windham. The House divided 
on the previous question — ayes 270; »oes 
44. Resolutions lost by a majority of 220. 
In the lords, the war policy of ministers 
was chiefly supported by lords Grenville, 
Darnley, Carlisle, Porchester, Kirmoul, 
Stormont, and Loughborough; and op- 
posed by Stanhope, LansdOwne, Derby, 
and Lauderdale. 

23. Mr. Holland sentenced to pay a 
fine of 100/. and be imprisoned one year, 
for publishing Paine's u Address to the 
Addressers.” 

24. Daniel Isaac Eaton tried* but ac- 

quitted, for a libel called “ Hog's-wiwh $ or 
Politics for the People.” * ■ / 

26. Three battalions of guards having 
been first reviewed by the king, embarked 
at Greenwich for Holland. 

Mar* 1. A proclamation for a general 
fast to be observed in England on the 19 tk, 
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find' in Scotland on t the 1 Oth insh Ala# :* 
proclamation offering a pardon to all de- 
aterfoh'jr, , 

' * * the Trench Under general Miranda cdm- 
polled to raise the siege of Sfaestricht* 

3. • Prince of Saxe Cobourg defeated the 
Trench with the loss of 5000 men, under 
General Valence. 

4. The French republic declared war 
against Spain. 

H ‘ 15. Sir John Scott introduced his 
Traitorous Correspondence Bill,” which 
prohibited not only the usual intercourse 
with an enemy (denominated high treason), 
but also the purchasing lands in France, 
or investing capital in French funds, and 
other novelties. It was modified before 
passed into a law. 

17. Dumourier defeated with great loss 
by the prince of Cobourg ; the Austrian* 

’ in consequence recovered the whole of the 
Netherlands. 

19. Death ok Mansfield.— This emi- 
nent judge was in his 89th year, and had 
only retired in 1788 from the court of 
KingVbench, where he had uprightly pre- 
aided 32 years, lie was born nt Perth, 
but was educated and had lived in Eng- 
land since, three years of age. His taste ' 
was das. • *al ; he was fond of letters, an 
elegant and adroit speaker, and subtle in 
argument. Dunning used to say of him, 
that when wrong, the faults of his reason- 
ing were not easily detected, and when 
right he was wholly irresistible. Too timid 
for a shining statesman, or even liberal 
one, his chief field of distinction was in 
judicial administration. By improvements 
in practice, and unusual promptitude of 
decision, he kept his court free of arrears ; 
and though dui mg the American war the 
number of causes annually disposed of 
averaged 800, hardly one of his decisions 
was revere nd f Law Mag. v. 73). He looked 
more to justice than strict law in his adju- 
dications, and except in libel cases, he 
inclined to & liberal interpretation of legal 
dicta, and their adaptation to existing 
usage. The growth of commerce brought 
before him many novel and intricate ques- 
tions of mercantile rights : these lie tried 
to settle upon general principles ; and to 
■ him the couutry is mainly indebted for its 
commercial law, especially the part of it 
bearing on contracts and bills of exchange. 
This celebrated judge left no issue. The 
bulk hf his fortune, which w as very con- 
siderable, comprising upwards of 26,000/. 
a year on mortgages, besides property 
otherwise invested, descended with his 
title, to his nephew, lord Stormont Mans- 
field was favourable to religious liberty, 
and was among the sufferers by the 
Not Pope nr riots : he refused to receive, 
though offered, any public compensation 
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for the destruction ofdy* house and furat’ 
turn. , \ , 

20. A Liverpool privateer under sail 
overset and sunk iii the Mersey by a gust 
of wind, owing to her guns being <m the 
lee-side. 

25, A treaty of commerce , concluded 
with Russia for six years by lord Grenville. 

27. Dumourier in a conference with the 
Austrian colonel Mack, at Ath. forms a 
design to march on Paris, to re-establish 
the constitutional monarchy of 1791. 

30. pstend taken possession of by the 
English, under general Mac bride. 

A bill gassed the Irish house of com- 
mons for admitting Homan Catholics to 
the elective franchise. 

French Decrees,— -In the course of this 
month, a revolutionary tribunal was esta- 
blished at Paris, for the trial of political 
offences ; it consisted of six judges chosen 
from the convention, and became an instru- 
ment of blood. The convention finding 
the ties of projierty loosened by the confis- 
cation of regal, ecclesiastical, and heredi- 
tary property, passed a decree denouncing 
the punishment of death against any one 
who should prWjjlfoie an Agrarian law, or 
attempt to injure territorial, commercial, 1*^ 
personal property. Another decree of the 
29th inst. punished with death all who 
wrote in fayefer of monarchy. 

Apr* 1. Dumourier arrests the deputies 
scut to urrest him, and delivers them up to 
the Austrians as hostages for the safety of 
the Bourbons. 

2. Le Brun,the French minister, applied 
to lord Grenville for a passport for a person 
invested with lull powers to treat for peace: 
to this application no answer was returned. 

4. The French army indignant at the 
treachery of Dumourier, he had a narrow 
escape to the Austrians, accompanied by 
general Valence and young Kgalite (Philip 
present king of France), son of the duke 
of Orleans. Next day Dumourier issued a 
proclamation to the French army, recapitu- 
lating his services; it was accompanied 
by a manifesto from prince Cobourg, re- 
nouncing all views of conquest and limiting 
his intervention to the establishment bf the 
constitution of 1791, 

7 . Committee of Public Safety esta- 
blished at Paris to prevent conspiracy and 
insurrection. 

8.. A grand council held at Antwerp, at 
which were present the duke of York, count 
Metternich, prince Cobourg, lord Auckland, 
and the Prussian and Spanish .mimsters* 
Here the plan of operations was changed^ 
and the promise® in Ootourg’s manifekto - 
of the 5th inst. rescinded. 

12. Richard Phillips, afterwards sheriff 
of London, the printer of the Leicester, 
Herald, convicted at the Leicester session* 
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of sellittjt Poke's Right* of Man, was sen- 
tenced \ o ]£ months 1 imprisonment. 

^ J Th®’ Bs&k of England began to issue 

W* v jHed at his apartments, New Inn, 
5v t Forster Powell, the celebrated 
. pedestrian. He was a native of Horsforth 
Way Leeds, and had been articled to an 
Niamey* His favourite walking journey 
was' from London to York and back, which 
lie performed four times, each in less than 
six days, though the s*vere exertion of the 
fhstj in 1792, is supposed to have hastened 
his death. 1 

23. Commercial Credit Emu — The 
spirit of commercial speculation, and the 
vast extension of paper currency, having 
produced great mercantile embarrassments, 
Mr* Pitt moved for a select committee to 
take the subject into consideration. From 
its report the minister moved for an issue 
of five millions of exchequer bills, to be 
r advanced, under certain regulations, to 
those who should apply for such assist- 
ance, and give security for the repayment 
of them, at a fixed time. 

29. A French jyriv^teer, with her prize, 
the Spanish register ship*’ San Jago, was 
captured, having on board 694 cases of 
silver, each containing 3000 dollars; 33 
cases of gold, besides plate said jewels 
value 500,000/.; 16 cases of silver in bars ; 
2.262 quintals of bark, exclusive of other 
valuables. The cargo had been two years in 
collecting in South America, aud wal sup- 
posed to be worth upwards of 1,200,000/. 

May 6. Parliamentary Reform. — 
Mr. Charles Grey brought forward his cele- 
brated motion for a reform in the national 
representation. Numerous petitions had 
been previously presented to the house in 
favour of this measure, That from Shef- 
field was signed by. 8,000 names ; from 
Norwich by 3,700; from Birmingham by 
2,700; from Huddersfield by 1000; from 
London and Westminster by 6000; but 
the most remarkable one was from the 
Society of the Friends of the People, pre- 
sented by Mr. Grey himself. It occupied 
fully half an hour in the reading, ami ex- 
cited a strong sensation by the ability it 
evinced, and the elaborate analysis it gave 
of the incongruities m the parliamentary 
Bystem. The prayer of this petition was to 
remove these incongruities, restore triennial 
parliaments, and lessen the expenses of 
elections. Among the facta stated and 
offered to be proved, were, that 71 peers, 
fey 4f*eqt nomination or influence, returned 
16$ members, and 91 commoners 139 
members : thus in England and Wales 
only (exclusive of tike 45 for Scotland) 302 
members, majority of the 

{Am, 06). > ^hese disclosures 


made a deep impression, and continued to 
work on the public mind. Till at length 
the honourable mover, thirty-seven years 
after, was enabled, seconded by the general 
voice, and in the high station of premier, 
to remove the more revolting discrepancies. 
But the alarm occasioned by the disturbing 
aspect of the French revolution prevented 
any immediate effect, and the motion for a 
committee of inquiry, opposed by Pitt, Jen* 
kin sou, Windham, and Burke, was nega- 
tived by 282 to 41 voices. 

8. James Kidgway and H. P, Symonds, 
booksellers, were brought into the court of 
King’s- bench to receive judgment for sell- 
ing Paine’s works, and the “Jockey Club.” 
They were fined aud severally sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment in Newgate, 

The French defeated near St. Amend, 
and general Dampierre mortally wounded j 
in this battle the British under the duke 
of York severely suffered, 

13. Hubert Mackreth, M.P., sentenced 
to pay a fine of 100/. and to six weeks’ 
imprisonment, for challenging the solicitor* 
general (Scott) to fight a dm3. 

23. The French defeated, and the allies 
enabled to lay siege to Valenciennes. 

27. John Frost tried before lord Kenyon, 
and found guilty of uttering seditious ex- 
pressions at the Percy coffee-house, Rath- 
bone place. The seditious words were, “ I 
am for equality; I see no reason why one 
man should be greater than another; I 
would have no king, and the constitution 
of the country is a bad one.” Mr, Frost 
was sentenced to be struck off the roll of 
attorneys, to be imprisoned six months, to 
stand in the pillory, and give security for 
his good behaviour. 

31. On the motion of sir John Sinclair, 
an address to the king was agreed to, for 
the establishment of a Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Neapolitan ambassador, who had 
just arrived at his hotel in Jermyn street, 
put an end to his existence by a pistol. 

Giron bins and Jacobins. — The contest 
between the two republican parties "which 
divided the convention, the Brissotins or 
Girondins, and the Mountain or Jacobins, 
had now reached a crisis. The former as 
the most moderate, fell into suspicion 
among the people, excited by the inflam- 
matory publications of their opponents. 
Up to the 31st inst. the successive sittings 
of the convention had exhibited a sad 
spectacle of violence and tumult. Larly 
on the morning of that day the tocsin was 
sounded, the gtnvrale beaten, and the 
alarm gun fixed, Deputations appeared at 
the bar of the convention demanding, 
among other things, the arrest of the mi- 
nisters Claviese and La Brun, and of tha 
principal (Skoauuji# BwrSre, , who had 
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«r!ib gtot addnw owillated Between tke 
factions, now took a decided part with the 
Jacobi os, and in the name of the Committee 
of Public Safety proposed thqt the accused 
deputies should be suspended .from their 
functions. Next day the tumults were re- 
" nfcwed ; the hall of the assembly was ear- 
rounded with an armed multitude, and 
Cannon planted in the avenues. The con- 
vention being no longer free in its delibe- 
rations, the president and some of the 
members attempted to make their escape 
arid separate ; but Henriot, at the head of 
the Parisian guards, threatened them with 
a discharge of musketry if they did not 
return. So coerced, a decree passed for 
the arrest of Brissot, and other deputies of 
the Gironde party. By this triumph all 
power became vested in the Jacobins, di- 
rected by Robespierre, Dantoa, and Marat. 
Within about a month after, a constitution 
was promulgated, consisting of 124 articles, 
recognising, in full extravagance, the doc- 
trine of equality. Population was made 
the sole' oasis of representation, the election 
of members annual, and the suffrage uni- 
versal. But the constitution of 1711J was 
never actod upon, it was suspended during^ 
the revolt mnary crisis, the better to enable 
the convention to adopt the energetic 
measures essential to the safety of the 
republic. 

June 5. Daniel Eaton found guilty of 
publishing, but without criminal intention, 
Paine’s Rights of Man. 

12. Saumier taken by the royalists of 
La Vendee ; soon after Angers. 

Colonel Dundas and R, Dundas, son of 
the Secretary, stopped near I) art ford by 
eight footpads; Mr. Dundas shot one of 
the robbers, who then opened the chaise-" 
door and discharged a pistol into the body 
of colonel Dundas; they next plundered 
the two gviitiemeu and went off, carrying 
along with them their wounded companion. 

14. Dumouricr apprised lord Grenville 
of his arrival in London : he was ordered 
to quit the kingdom m 48 hours. Dumourier 
had thought of acting the part of general 
Monk, by restoring the monarchy ; but the 
army being faithful to the revolution, he 
failed in his enterprise. He had been a 
soldier of fortune all his life; possessed 
brilliant talents, but was dissolute, volatile, 
and unprincipled ; resembling in many 
points onr own clever sir Walter Raleigh. 

20. The royalists make an unsuccessful 
attack upon Nantz ; they crossed the Loire, 
and under S toilet and Larochejacquelin 
retreated through Brittany to the sea-coast, 
expecting succours from England. 

The society of arts granted their gold 
medal to }ftr. Barber of Barnstaple, for 
growing the greatest quantity of potato# 
fer sheep. 


Juty.% Duk* ofPntBaria totalled din- , 
cellar of the Umvpreity of Oxford tfith 
great pOmp* 

10. A bill passed the Irish parliament 
against unlawful assemblies and conven- 
tions. 

13. Jean Paul Marat, a ferocious leader 
of the Jacobins, assassinated in a bathing 
machine, by Charlotte Corday, who came 
to Paris purposely to execute this' deed. 
She denied having any accomplice; de- 
clared herself a true republican, and ex- 
pressed ^reat satisfaction in having rid her 
country of u i$s most dangerous enemy.” 
Marat wassof doubtful courage, vain, and 
cynical ; like several of the phrenzied 
demagogues of the period, ho had been in 
the service of the nobles*^ and held til© 
post of veterinary-surgeon to the count 
d’ Artois. His natural enthusiasm, inflamed 
by the course of the revolution, rose to 
delirium, and he set up a journal entitled 
the “People’s Friend,” in which with 
wolfish fury he inculcated murder/revolt, 
and pillage. “Give me/ said he, P2<N> 
Neapolitans, the knife in their right hand* 
in their left a J/Ptfit to* serve for a buckler* 
and with these* will traverse France and 
complete the revolution/ He wrote and 
spoke with facility, in a diffuse, bold, and 
incoherent i^anner. He was in his 49th 
year, and very diminutive in stature. Char- 
lotte Corday, proud of what she deemed a 
patriotic mission, met her death with unr 
shri iflting fortitude. 

22. Mentz surrendered to the Prussians. 

Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulon, entered 
into a league to dissolve the convention; 
several of the accused BrissotinB making 
their escape to different parts of the Coun- 
try, tried to raise commotions. 

*2G. Valenciennes surrendered to the 
allies, commanded by the duke of York. 

Aug. 1 . A decree passed the convention 
for the arrest of all foreigners, subjects of 
powers at war with the republic. 

4. A meeting of political delegates at 
Edinburgh, for obtaining universal suffrage 
and annual parliaments ; they dated their 
resolutions in the first year of the “ British 
convention,” established committees of or- 
ganization, secrecy and finance ; and insti- 
tuted primary and provincial assemblies, 
after the model of the French. 

15. Lkvke en Masse.— T he Committee 
of Public Safety had made such energetic 
exertions, that the French had now fourteen 
armies in the field, and 1,022,902 men 
actudly embodied. On the 15th Barrero 
introduced a project for a ievee en masse; it 
Allowed of no substitutes, and was the 
origin of that formidable instrument of 
military power, the conscription. 

I S. French defeated at liucelfes by the 
British under general Lake. 
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d furxendered to lord Hood* 
Rekorhkrb.— The trials 
. . Baimer eaceited a strong into- 
Scotland, from their talents and 
„ ability* Mr. Muir being a promising 
young advocate at the Scottish bar, and 
Ife jraimer a Unitarian minister of Dun- 
' Jgfe* The weightiest charge against Muir 
-■was that of lending a copy of Paine’s 
Bights of Man to a person who (l begged a 
' Tending of that popqjar book.*’ He was 
iried on the 36th, and sentenced^ four- 
Seen years’ transportation. Mr. Palmer was 
t tried at Perth, on the 17th of jhe ensuing 
month ; he was charged with publishing a 
. seditious address, and sentenced to seven 
, years' transportation. At the close of De- 
cember, Dr. SkiTving and Messrs. Margarot 
Stud Gerraid were apprehended at a meet- 
ing -of the reform delegates at Edinburgh, 
and tried on similar charges of seditious 
I practices, and sentenced to fourteen years' 
transportation. These severe sentences, in- 
Aided under an old Scottish statute, on the 
- vague charge of sowing .discord between 
the king and people, paused general asto- 
nishment. In the cond&tft of the trials 
there were great irregularities, not to say 
injustice ; the Scottish judges b^mg more 
ol political partisans than impartial um- 
pires ; the chief witnesses against the ac- 
cused were government spies; and the 
junes were selected from a political asso- 
ciation of Life- Fortune-Men — of y gold- 
smiths' hall. 


Sept . 1. A marble bust of John MiLton j 
the poet, by Bacon, erected in Cripple gate 
church. 

2, Board of agriculture instituted sur- 
veys into the state of agriculture in Britain. 

8. The French having collected a pow. 
erful force, compelled the English to raise 
the siege of Dunkirk ‘with precipitation, 
leaving behind them their battering train. 
Houchard being denounced before the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, for not cutting off 
the retreat of the British, lost his head ; 
generals Cnstine and Luckner met the same 
fate. 


’ 20. New French Calendar. — By this 
the year was divided into twelve months of 
30 days each, all denominated from some 
, occurrence of the season, and to complete 
the year five supplemental days were added, 
’ absurdly termed tarn culoittlei. The sub- 
divisions of the months were into three 
decodes, the first days of which were festi- 
vals or days of rest, intended apparently to 
obliterate the memory of the Christian 
sabbath.. A few days after, die municipal 
authorities of Paris appeared in the conven- 
tion, attended by the bishop and clergy, 
decorated with caps of liberty, who publicly 
renounced ihefcr offices of Gmy&m pastors. 
. \ 


The bishop of Mouliss threw down hisiaitxe 
and preached, the doctrine, that “ Death is 
an eternal sleep” Various allegorical crea- 
tions, TUch as liberty and Equality, were 
deified, and ayoung woman was enshrined . 
as the Goddess of Reason on the altar " of 
Notre Dame, to receive, in place of Jeans 
Christ, the crossings and genuflexions of 
the multitude. 

30. A furious riot at Bristol, owing to 
the erection of a new toll-gate on the 
bridge ; the military being called in, twelve 
persons were killed and fifty wounded ; 
the riot still continuing, the Bristolians 
agreed to raise the money . necessary to 
Complete the bridge, by other means than 
a toll. 

Oct. 8. Lyons, after a two months* siege, 
surrendered to the republicans, and there 
are few examples, even 'in civil wat, of 
more vindictive cruelty. The guillotine 
being deemed too slow an engine of de- 
struction, crowds were driven into the Rhone, 
or butchered in the suuareB, by discharges 
of grape-shot. Barrcre sent a flaming 
account to the convention, which decreed 
that the walls and public buildings of the 
etty should be razed, and Lyons henceforth 
called La Ville Affranchie . 

12. St. Domingo placed itself under the 
protection of the English, who took pos- 
session of Nicola Mole. 

13. The Austrians tinder Wurmser de- 
feated the French under Isembert at Lan- 
dau ; Isembert was charged with treachery, 
and shot. 

26. The late queen of France, after a 
mock trial before the revolutionary tribunal, 
was beheaded, and her body interred in the 
same manner with that of her husband, in a 
grave filled with quick lime. Maria Antoin- 
ette possessed both talents and virtues ; but 
proud, indiscreet, vindictive, rash, and petu- 
lant, she had exercised a political influence 
that hastened the fall of the monarchy. It 
is related of her, that when laid on the fatal 
block, she turned her head aside to take a 
last look at the Tuileries. This accom- 
plished woman, a model of graete and 
beauty, was in her 38th year, and sister 
of Leopold II. late emperor of Germany. 

29. Brissot and 21 other deputies of the 
Gironde brought before the revolutionary 
tribunal. They were found guilty of ex- 
citing the rebellion of the Federalists 
against the convention in the south. They 
were next day beheaded, with the exception 
of ValaisC, who stabbed himself when sen- 
tence was pronounced. On the scaffold 
they evinced neither weakness nor apbstacy, 
but died heroically m the republican faith. 
They were the true representatives of 
liberty, men of enlightened minds, of pa- 
triotic sentiments and moderate principles, 
but who necessarily gave way to .thc-c men 






of violence, who* rising out of the molten 
lead of the revolution, wereperhaps hotter 
fitted by their furious fanaticism end die* 
regard of ordinary feelings, to carry the 
t republic through the dangers that threat- 
ened her existence, 

AW. C. Philip Egalitl, the duke of 
Orleans, beheaded, unpitied by any one. He 
was in his forty-sixth year, and met death 
with great seeming indifference* By a re- 
markable series of events, his son Louie 
Philip has quietly taken possession of that 
throne which was the. object of his weak 
and profligate ambition. 

8. The celebrated Madame Roland was 
involved in the* fate of the Gironde, and 
fell beneath the axe of the guillotine. This 
able and accomplished woman died frith 
Roman fortitude, exclaiming on the scaffold, 
“O liberty 1 bow many crimes are com- 
mitted iu thy name” Her husband, the 
late popular minister, who was among the 
proscribed Brissotins, on learning the fate 
of his wife, put an end to his existence 
near Rouen. Petion, another Girondm, 
whose republicanism was proof against the 
. fasci nations of the queen of France, in the 
return from Varennes, ( Campon'* Memoirs, 
ii. 150,; also perished violently; he was 
found in ‘he fields half devoured by wolves, 
and is supposed to have expired of hunger. 

12. Bailly, late.mayor of Paris, beheaded. 
He was a man of science, virtue, and 
patriotism, and president of the Constituent 
Assembly, and the first to take the famous 
oath which Mouuier dictated in the tennis 
* court, — u never to separate till they had 
obtained a free constitution.” 

15. Lotteries suppressed in France. 

21. The French army of the Moselle, 
commanded by Hoche, defeated the Aus- 
trians under Wurmser. 

26. Robinson the bookseller, of Pater- 
noster received judgment for selling, 
Paine’s Writings. 

27. Rev, Mr. Winterbotham, a dissent- 
ing minister, tried at the Devon assizes for 
preaching two seditious sermons, and sen- 
tenced to four years' imprisonment, exclu- 
sive of fines and securities. 

Dee . 1, By order of the commune of 
, Paris, all the churches were shut; this ex- 
travagance excited such public marks of 
abhorrence, that it was speedily reversed, 
and the freedom of religious worship re- 
stored. 

Barnave, a young and eloquent advocate, 
with four other members of the convention, 
was guillotined. Barnave, like the La- 
meths, Dujxmt, and others, gave an impulse 
to the revolution and then deserted it ; both 
him and the Lametbs, M. Thiers says, did 
M whist they reproached Mirabeau for doing 
■ — they secretly lent their aid to the throne, 
and reconciled themselves with the court,” 


Manuel# /who defended the late king with 
: seal and talent, fell a victim to Jadobiii - 
rage and apprehension. 

I 5. The duke of Sussex married at the 
parish church of St. George Hanover square* 
to lady Augusta Murray, daughter of the 
countess of Dunmore. This marriage was 
annulled at the suit of the king. 

19, * Evacuation os Toulon Ihis 

town being no longer defensible against 
tbe superior force of the enemy, it was 
evacuated, and upwards of 14,006 of tbe 
inhabitants took shelter on hoard the Bri- 
tish ships. Sir Sidney Smith set fire to 
the arsenals, which, together with m im- 
mense quantity of naval stores, and fifteen 
ships of the line, were consumed. It in- 
flicted ft severe blow on the French navy, 
and inculpated in no smflU degree tha fede- 
ralists, who, to oppose the rival party of the 
J acobins, had called to their aid a foreign 
and hostile power, Dugowmier entered 
Toulon on the 19th, after a bombardment 
of twelve hours ; the artillery wft* com- 
manded by Napoleon Buonaparte, who had 
evinced great zeal and ability. 

Muir and Palmer, the Scottish re- 
formers, arrived m a* revenue cutter from 
Leith. An order was immediately sent 
down to place them on board separate 
hulks Woolwich. They were put m 
irons, and tssisted in the common labour 
on the banks of the river. 

20. The first ambassador from the Porte 
made his puhlic entry into. London. 

Nearly 2000 persons died this year in. 
Philadelphia of the yellow fever. 

Francs. — The year closed, leaving the 
power of France more formidable than at 
the commencement. Except the destruc- 
tion of her uavy at Toulon, she had sus- 
tained no important reverses; while the 
Imperialists were driven bey end the Rhine, 
the Prussians compelled to retire to Mentz, 
and the English to raise the siege of Dun- 
kirk. Internally her power had become 
more consolidated by the fall of the* Giro ri- 
ding, the defeat of their adherents in the 
south, and of the royalists in La Vendee, 
All authority was concentrated in the Ja- 
cob’ms, who with much popular address 
inspired the people with intense enthuxi* 
asm ; they crowded aft masse to the armies, 
funning an impassable cordon of armed 
republicans round the frontier. The winter 
was spent in energetic preparations for the 
ensuing campaign, and in organising the 
vast physical force that had been roused 
into action* 

Poland. —The courts of Russia and* 
Prussia determined on a ‘further partition, 
on the pretext of tbe growing jacebinieal 
party in Poland. It, was in vam the diet 
protected against this second dismember- 
ment of their country, and implored the 
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assistance el the other European powers, 

• It waaohlig^dio negotiate with its spoilers, 
and surrender to Prussia territories oeeu- 
pied by 1,13$, 000 inhabitants, and to Hus- 
sia;’*S much as contained 3.500,000. 

Asocial Obituary. — Mrs, Griffiths, 
author of the “ Letters between Henry sad 
Frances,” Aged 36, \V. Austin, M. D., 

• Whose professional practice is said to have 
been 400®#. a year. The earl ot* Barrymore, 
by the accidental discharge of his musket, 
While stepping into his gig. William Hud- 
ebh, author of the “Flora Anglic*” In 
Newgate, where he had many years been 
confined for libel, lord George*' Gordon, 
known fbr his share in the anti-Catholic 
riots of 1780. Richard Tickell, commis 
sioper of the stamp-office, and author of 
the * w Carnival of Venice,” &c. William 
Robertson, D.D. 73, the celebrated modern 
historian, John Hunter, surgeon-general 
to the army, 65, An eminent anatomist and 

„ Writer on medical subjects. 

a,i>. 1794. Public Opinion. — A portion of 
the British community still continued warm 
admirers of the French revolution, as a 
means of diffusing ^general' liberty, and 
attributed the enormities by* which it was 
disgraced to the aggression of the coa- 
lesced powers. But a much more consider- 
able portion {Ann. Heg. xxxvi. 179.) viewed 
with alarm and detestation the establish- 
ment uf a republic in France; considering 
its existence incompatible with internal 
peace and the safety of the constitution. 
In this view doubtless the government 
coincided, though the re-establish men t of 
the French monarchy was not o»n* of the 
avowed objects uf hostilities. Meanwhile, to 
counteract tho schemes of the disaffected, 
a system of extreme watchfulness and coer- 
cion was introduced. - Spies were actively 
* at work throughout the kingdom, aud a 
ISeries of relentless and crushing persecu- 
tions instituted against peisons who made 
themselves conspicuous as political parti- 
sans, dr the disseminators of seditious 
writings and speeches. Among the victims 
which signalized the commencement of 
the first month of the new year, were the 
conviction of Starving and Margarot at 
Edinburgh, and of Hamilton Rowan at 
Dublin. 

Jan. 1. The French convention abolished 
flogging in the army and navy, and sub- 
tied other punishments less derogatory 
to Ir8ro? n * ftnniea having in several 
instance^feiv betrayed by their officers, 
another decree X eclar t d ever y general 

convicted Of treason sh I oul l d be executed at 
the head of the trofl^ 8 he had attempted to 

16. DM la hi, B?* year. Edward 
Gibbon, the celebrateL,^®^ historian. 
Tiw «aans»t pwwa hal' *» **"■»«• 


retirement at Lausanne, partly on account 
of the French revolution, whose progress 
he viewed with uneasiness and aversion* 
It was as a man of letters Mr. Gibbon 
derived his chief distinction ; as a politician . 
and public man, he was servile and oristo- 
cratical. A member of parliament during 
lord North’s disastrous administration, he 
wore the ministerial yoke on the lowest 
terms of promotion or emolument, and never 
seemed to ascend to the dignity of patriot- 
ism, or even of, principle. 

17. A motion made but negatived in 
the assembly of New York, to abolish the 
use of the titles of excellency, honourable, 
and esquire, as inconsistent with the 
“plainness of republican manners# 1 , 

21. Parliament met In the royal 
speech hopes were held out that the re- 
sources of France would be speedily ex- 
hausted. An augmentation of the navy to 
85,000, was unanimously agreed to. In 
recommending the augmentation ot the 
regular army to 60,060 men, Mr. Pitt said 
u France had been converted into an armed 
nation:'* an expression much Commented 
upon. 

Feb. On bringing forward the sup- 
plies, Mr. Pitt stated the interior strength 
of the kingdom at 140,000 men, and the 
foreign troops in British pay at 40,000. 
The total supply for the year was esti- 
mated at 20 millions ; the ways and means 
included some new taxes, and a loan of 
1 1 millions. The double taxation to which 
Roman Catholics had long been subjected 
was abolished. 

3. Their majesties going to the Hay- 
market theatre, the rush was so great that 
fifteen persons were trampled to death. 

• 4. The severe sentences passed on Muir 
aud Palmer brought under the notice of 
the house of commons, and a motion made 
to assimilate the law of sedition in Scot- 
land to that of England. Negatived by 
126 to 31. 

13. Canal of Merthyr Tydvil opened. 

17. Lord Lanedowne made a pacific mo- 
tion in the lords, in which he strongly de- 
precated the folly of u making war against 
principles.” Negatived by 103 to 13. 

Slavery abolished in the French West 
India islands. To attest the sincerity of 
their aspirations for universal liberty, with- 
out distinction of colour or clime, there 
were admitted to seats in the convention 
three deputies from St, Domingo as repre- 
sentatives of that colony, two of whoui 
were mulattoes and one a negro. 1 - 

A scarcity prevailing in France, a mast* 
mum was fixed to the prices of the nece'ssa- 
ries of life. It was applauded by the Jacobins, 
either from a mistaken opinion, or love of 
popularity, as setting bounds to avarice and 
monopoly Heg* xxxvi 110.) 
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Mar. Meuuret infroduce4 for augment- 
ing the militia, and for raising volunteers 
and voluntary subscriptions for the war. 

13. Mr. Gtfrrald convicted of sedition, 
and sentenced to be transported for , 14 
years* 

•Prussia, weary of fho expenses entailed 
by the war, seceded from the coalition 
against France. 

23. Martinique surrendered to the Bri- 
tish forces commanded by sir Charles Grey. 

25. Hebert, An&charsis G loots, and 18 
others, fell victims to Robespierre. They 
were the chiefs of the Cordkueu Club, 
the most wild of the revolutionary fanatics, 
advocating not only extreme equality, but 
an AgrariaA law, and the abolition of 
Christianity. 

28. J. B. V. Guillotine, M.D., beheaded 
at Lyons. He was the inventor or reviver 
of the guillotine by which he suffered, and 
which he said he had produced to the 
World from motives of humanity alone. 

An action being brought against a re- 
viewer, It was decided that fair criticism is 
allowable, provided it does not travel into 
matter irrelevant and personally injurious 
to an author. 

Death ow Condouckt. — This eminent* 
person was among the proscribed Brisso- 
tins, and for nine months had been trying 
to escape from the creatures of Robes- 
pierre; but falling into their hands, lie 
terminated his existence by poison. He 
was the author of many scientific and 
literary works of distinguished ability. 
Like several of his colleagues in the first 
scenes of the revolution, he relied too ex- 
clusively on the power of reason undisturb- 
ed by human passions. He was m his 51st 
year. Condorcet was as intolerant in his 
philosophy as some bigots in their reli- 
gion; aiuL being naturally timid, madame 
Roland s*ud, “ he ought only to have been 
employed to write, not to act.’* 

Apr. 2. Mr. Walker, of Manchester, 
tried for high treason, and acquitted. 

Execution ok D anton. — This reckless 
demagogue, who had joined in the destruc- 
tion of the Cordeliers, soon himself fell a 
victim to the jealousy of Robespierre. In 
his fate was involved that of Camille 
Desmoulins, a man of spirit and ability ; 
Sdchelles, the president of the convention 
on the overthrow of the Girondins ; general 
Wester man, who commanded the popular 
insurrection, August 10, 1792 ; Gobat, the 
Parisian bishop who had renounced his reli- 
gion j La Croix, Fabre d’Eglautine, Clmbot, 
an ex -capuchin, and some others.The charge 
against them was an attempt to restore the 
monarchy. Their real aim was probably 
to Subvert a rival faction, or mitigate the 
excessive severity of the reign of terror, 
J>fttttoa was in his thirty-fourth year; 


of athletic form, of undoubted etmtege. 
a powerful orator, and of a generous 
but capricious nature. He was by profession 
an advocate ; profligate and unprincipled, 
like Mirabeau ; and, like him, had taken 
the money of the court (Lafayette's Me* 
moirn) while ostensibly devoted to the 
people. The only weakness Danton be- 
trayed was an abortive attempt to conciliate 
his gloomy and relentless destroyer. This 
error he redeemed by his subsequent de- 
meanour. Being questioned on bis trial, 
according to the usual forms, respecting 
his name and abode, — “ My name,** said 
he, u will* live in history, but my abode 
will soon be nowhere.** He foretold the 
destruction of his enemies in six months. 
Only three hours elapsed between the con 
victioa of Danton and ms associates and 
their decapitation. 

4. Kosciusko, having placed himself at 
the head of the Polish insurrectionists, de- 
feated 600 D Russians. 

14. Tumults at the Edinburgh theatre; 
some of the audience refusing to stand 
while “God Save the King*’ was bem»r 

*«»#?• 0 - 

17. The Tommon-council of London 
open a subscription ior raising a defensive 
force for the city, to be called the u Lujai 
London Volunteers.’’ 

18. Die#, in bis 81st year, Charles 
Pratt, earl Camden, lord-president of the 
council. Bating some political inconsis- 
teiufles, hd was a constitutional and re- 
spectable lawyer and statesman. He had 
acquired a popularity, which he had al- 
most survived, by his opposition to general 
warrants in the affair of Wilkes, and to 
American taxation. 

27. Died, at Calcutta, aged 46, air Wil- 
liam Jones, one of the judges of the 
supreme court ofjudicature; a gentleman 
highly esteemed tor his liberal sentiments, 
amiable qualities, and varied literary at- 
tainments, 

28 The subsidy-treaties with Prussia 
and ether powers debated in the house of 
commons. 

May 2. A reward of 1000/. offered for 
the apprehension of Hamilton Rowan, 
who had escaped from the imprisonment 
to which he had been condemned for se- 
ditious practices, 

7. At the instigation of Robespierre, 
ibe convention passed a decree, reeoyumny 
the existence of a Supreme Being, and the 
immortality of the soul. 

lb. Elisabeth, sister of Louis XVI.* be- 
headed on a charge of attempting to effect 
a counter revolution. She was thirty years 
old, and met death with resignation, along 
with 24 other victims, not owe of whom she 
knew. 

A message from the king to parliament 
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of seditious «ocie- 15, Moreau compelled the imperialists 
ties, Several members of the Society for to recross the Rhine* and the Prussian* to 
Constitutional Information and of t}ie retreat to Meats, . , 

London X3orresponding Society were ap» 25, The adventurous Frederick Baron 
prehtnded on a charge of high treason, and Trenck, so well known % the cruel im- 
committed to the Tower. Among the nr- prisonment he suffered at the instance of 
M&tS were Thomas Hardy and Daniel Frederick If. of Prussia, beheaded .at 
Adams, secretaries to political societies ; Paris. The baron was in his fidih year, 
John Horne Tooke; Mr. Stone, a coal- and one of the 120ft victims of the reigu 
merchant ; rev. Jeremiah Joyce, private of terror, sacrificed on the vague charge 
secretary to earl Stanhope ; John Augustus of conspiracy. 

Bonney, an attorney; and Messrs. Thel- 27. Faj.j. of RobesOpikhiui.— T he. de- 
wall, Richter, and Lnvatt. struction of so many .of the revolutionists, 

. 23 Habeas-corpits Act suspended. eminent for abilities and their services to 

26. The convention, on the suggestion the republic, paved the way for the dcstruc- 
of Barn* re, decreed that no quarter should tion of Robespierre himself. Every victim 
be given to British and Hanoverian troops ; he sacrificed only served to multiply his 
but the French armies refused to execute objects of suspicion and vengeance. By 
it, a decree he had procured to be passed, of 

30. Resolutions moved in parliament, the Oth of June, the members or the con- 
by the duke of Bedford ami Mr. Fox, ex- vention were made liable to be brought 
pressure of a wish for peace. before the revolutionary tribunal on the ac- 

inic 1, Lord Howe obtained a great cusation of the Committee of Public Safety, 
victory, in the Bay of Biscay, over the Tallinn. Bourdon de TOise, Barrere, Fre- 
French fleet of 26 sail of the line, which ron, Fouchd, aud other deputies, who had 
the British engaged with 25 sail. Several heretofore been the accomplices of Robeu- 
ships were captured ; one of which sunk pierre, but who were suspected of pecula- 
almost immediately, ona being taken pos- tion in their provincial missions, became 
session of. Lc Jacobm went down, ami not apprehensive of exposure by the dictator, 
a man of her crew, who cheered in sinking, who was himself totally free from pecu- 
was saved. In the captured ships alone, niary corruption. They communicated 
the killed and wounded amoipitej to 1271). their fears to the convention, who passed 
The total loss of the British was 904. a counter-decree, re-establishing the inVio- 

8. Corsica united to Englaud. lability of the deputies. Finding his 

13. London illuminated three nights, in power on the decline, Robespierre tried to 
celebration of Howe's victory. The mob sustain his popularity by bringing forward 
broke the windows of several persons, par- useful measures: one for the speedy pay- 
ticularly lord Stanhope, for refusing to il- ment of prize-money ; a second to prevent 
him in ate. the importation of forged aaugnats ; a 

18. Mr. Pelham erected a mausoleum third to reward military merit; and a 
near Brocklesby, in Lincolnshire, t6 the fourth for the relief of the poor and the 
memory of his wife, which cost 30.000/. prevention of mendicity,' These artifices 
26. Battle of Fleurus. in which Jourdan did not arrest the. progress of the party 
completely defeated the allies, under Co- which had begun to be formed against 
bourg, forcing them to retreat to Halle, him in the convention, and consist ing of 
3ft miles distant. Brussels and Charleroi some of its most able and icsoluto inom- 
were the immediate fruits of this victory, bers. On the 27tli hist, hi* arbitrary aud 
At this battle the French made the new murderous proceedings were openly de- 
art of aerostation auxiliary to their military nounced by Tallien, imported by Billaud- 
triumphs: general Morlot ascending in a Varehnes and BarrSre. Robespierre and 
balloon, whence he could perceive the his partisans, after vainly trying to obtain 
slightest movements of the imperialists a hearing, withdrew to the IIotel-de-Vi)le. 
which he instantly telegraphed. Their dependence was on the clubs, the 

A war of extermination began against; sections of Paris, and the national- guard, 
the, Maroons, in the island of Jamaica. Meanwhile, the convention evinced the ni- 
Blood-hounds and Spanish chasseurs were most firmness and energy. Decrees were 
employed against them by the governor, passed, declaring their sitting permanent 
lord Balcarras. till justice had been executed on the 

Jufy 8. Earl Moira, after forcing his guilty. Robespierre and his accomplices 
way through the enemy, joined the duke were declared outlaws and traitors ; Batras 
of Fork in Flanders, with a reinforcement and Legendre were appointed to command 
of lftjftftO men, the military in their interest, and deputies 

13, Terrible fire in Ratcliflfe-highway : were sent to different parts of the capital, 
tbe bakehouse of alderman Curtis, and up- to exhort the people to arm and assemble 
wards of 60ft houses, consumed, in defence of their representatives. The 

' \ 





other party were not idle, Henriot, the 
right-hand man of Robespierre, and com- 
mander of the national-guard, surrounded 
the convention with Ms troops. But im- 
mediately the ^decree of outlawry against 
himself and colleagues became known, his 
soldiers began to desert, and he himself 
took refuge in the Hotel-de-Ville. Here, 
during the night, they were rigorously as- 
saulted bv thp conventionalists, headed by 
Bourdon de rOise. The Jacobins, find- 
ing all lost, attempted to turn their arms 
against themselves. Robespierre dis- 
charged a pistol into his mouth, but with 
no other effect than to disfigure his face ; 
his brother threw himself out of a window ; 
Couthon stabbed himself, but not mortally ; 
only Lobas shot himself dead on the spot, 
Robespierre ; St. Just ; Fleuriot, mayor of 
Paris ; Vivres, president of the Jacobin 
club, and the rest of the criminals, to the 
number of twenty-one, outlawed hv the con- 
vention, being identified before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, were in the course of the 
next evening executed, amidst general ac- 
clamations. Robespierre suffered last — a 
frightful spectacle, covered with clotted 
blood and dirt, and wounded in two places. , 
He was »»dy in his 34th year, and one of 
the many prodigies of this extraordinary 
revolution. Like other men, he must bo 
judged by his acts, not his professed in- 
tentions, and 'these show that he was fero- 
cious, proud, subtle, vindictive, envious, 
and deceitful. He was, however, disinte- 
rested : he was poor, and died so, his 
whole effects at his death selling only 
for two hundred and forty livres. More- 
over, he was consistent; never flinching 
from the extreme democracy with which he 
first allied himself, unless the destruction 
of the Cordeliers and Dantonists were de- 
viations ; and these he immolated with as 
little scrapie as Cromwell did the Presby- 
terians and Levellers when they stood sn 
the way of his ambition. The glory of 
preserving to France her nationality 
he shared with otners, but hardly in an 
equal degree. Tt was the energetic de- 
crees of Barrere that called into uction the 
masses ; equality filled them with enthu- 
siasm, and the military genius -of Carnot 
Organised victory. By these the country was 
s*ved, the Vendeana discomfited, the ill- 
timed insurrection of the Girondins sup- 
pressed, and the destroyers of Poland driven 
from the frontiers. According to M. Thiers, 
Robespierre was ri an honest fanatic,” 
hut beneath the mission which he sup- 
posed himself called to fill. After his 
fall a milder administration Was at- 
tempted, conciliation was substituted in 
place or terror, the meetings of the Jacobin 
clufi were suspended, and the revolutionary 
tribunal remodelled. The Jucobins had 


obtained an ascendancy by courting ’the 
multitude, and precautions were sought to 
be taken against the recurrence of a like 
domination, by the circumscription of po- 
pular immunities. 

Jug. 1. The government loan, far the 
relief of commercial credit, appears to have 
answered its purpose ; 2,202,000/. were ad- 
vanced, and the public realised a profit' of 
4,348/., after defraying the expenses of the 
commission. 

The Spaniards defeated both on the east- 
ern anj} western Pyrenees by the- French. 

15. A young man being killed in trying 
to escape from a recruiting-house in the 
vicinity of Charing-cross, the mob rose to 
demolish it. 

1 7. Telegraph invented by the French, 

30. French retake G#ad6 and Valen- 
ciennes. 

Sept. 3. Robert Watt tried at Edin- 
burgh for treason, found guilty,, and in the 
ensuing month was executed. Watt had 
been a government spy, in confidential 
communication with secretary Dundee and 
the lord-ad votate, who thought fit to aban- 
don him to his late. David Downie, ano- 
ther spy, was Wtmwcteti, but pardoned* 

15, Duke of York compelled to retreat 
across the Maese and Waal, before the su- 
perior force of general Pichegni, amount- 
ing to Sl#)0f. Breda, Boia-le-Duc, Maas- 
tricht, and Nimeguen, successively yielded 
to the republicans. 

2#. At Shrewsbury assizes two young 
gentlemen recovered an estate worth 
150,000/., which had been possessed by a 
Mrs. Lloyd for 20 years. 

27. Dart Plot. — Le Maitre, apprentice 
to a watchmaker, and two others, appre- 
hended on charge of a design to* kill the 
king. It was deposed, by the informer 
Upton, that an instrument, was to have 
been constructed* in Ihe form of a walking- 
stick, through which a poisoned enow was 
to have been blown at his majesty by Le 
Maitre. The evidence* however, was found 
not more consistent and probable than that 
of Titus Oates ; and, after a long imprison- 
ment, the accused were discharged. 

20. Pichegru crossed the Roar, and, 
after severe fighting, forced the Austrians, 
under Clairfait, to retreat with the loss of 
13,000 men. 

General Massena completely defeated 
the Austrians and Sardinians m Piedmont. 

Oct. 10, Kosciusko defeated in a bloody 
engagement with the Russians, under Su- 
varo*. 

15. A surgeon and a physician convicted 
and sentenced to two years* imprisonment 
in Newgate, for having seditious libels in 
their possession, with intent to publish 
them. 

17, Engagement between the Spaniard, 
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and French* Dhgommier was kilted by 
the bursting wf a shell in the moment of 
victory* ^ ; ' J '* 

23. Oobleniz take A by Moreau. 

* Trials. — T he judges, under 

a special commission at the Old Bailey, 
proceeded to arraign the twelve prisoners 
;4fl4d$nb a charge of high treason. Mr. 
iKardy 5 * trial was first entered upon, and 

* ihe attorney-general, Sir John Scott, occu- 
pied' nine hours in stating the case for the 

- Wwo, which he tried to substantiate by 
w the evidence of twd government-spies 
named Taylor and Gosling. The prisoner 
was ably defended by Kvskine and Gibbs ; 
\nd after an investigation of s^ven days, 
pronounced not guilty. Eleven' days after, 
Jjohn Horne Tooke was brought to the bar. 

* *This gentleman <vas a political character of 

Jong standing, and of high intellectual 

f idowments. He had uumtnoned Mr. 

itt to give evidence, who underwent the 
ordeal of a searching interrogatory, the 
object of which was to show that the prac- 
tice* of the reformers in 1/94 were precisely 
^ trf the some import as those of 1780, in 
which the minister himself had taken part, 
Mr. Pitt tried to evifde fe frtiik confession, 
on the plea of forgetfulness. Mr. Sheridan 
was next examined. He gave a straight- 
forward account of the proceedings of the 
reformers in 1780; upon whpch^Mr. Pitt 
bogged leave to correct his evidence, ad- 
mitting that he was present ut the meet- 
ings of delegates from several counties, 
convened for the attainment of parlia- 
mentary reform. The jury deliberated for 
a few minutes, and returned* a verdict of 
Not Guilty. This verdict, like the former, 
was received with acclamations. John 
Thelwall was next put upon Ins trial, and 
With the same result, — an acquittal. Here 
the experiment ended ; the crown having 
no better evidence to tfrmg forward, the re- 
maining were dismissed. The termina- 
tion of these proceedings was received with 
satisfaction by many supporters of the go- 
vernment, being viewed as an arbitrary 
attempt to establish cumulative and con- 
structive treason, and to extend the reign 
of terror, that bad begun at Edinburgh, 
under a detestable system of espionage, to 
Irfmdon. It helped still further to exalt 
the favourable opinion entertained of the 
protection afforded by the jury-system in 
state-prosecutions ; though it seems, from 
the testimony of the last survivor of the 
accused, confirmed by that of under-sheriff 
Harebell ’{The l wait s Memoirs , by his 
Widow.) p.434), that some improper prac- 
tices were pssorited to by the council for the 
crown to obtain juries more subservient to 
|heir purposes. 

Nov. 4. fijermoTioN op Poland.-— Gene- 
ral Suvorof, offer a desperate resistance, 


shade himself master of Warsaw* Tow 
hours after resistance had ceiled, %e 
massacre was renewed in the suburb Of 
Praga, and upwards of 20,000 Poles were 
indiscriminately butchered. Poland, in 
lieu of France, was <r blotted out of " the 
map of Europe,” by the three partitioning 
powers completing the dismemberment 
the kingdom. Ine Polish chiefs, Kos- 
ciusko end Patacki, were sent prisoners to 
Petersburg]*, where they were thrown into 
dungeons; while king Stanislaos himself 
soon after died in obscurity, in the same 
capital. 

1 9. Treaty of commerce concluded be- 
tween Britain and the United States of 
America, by which the latter conceded the 
right of search to the belligerents. 

Dec. 6. Lord Abingdon convicted of a 
libel on Mr. Sermon, an attorney of Gray*s- 
inn, in a parliamentary speech of the noble 
lord, published by his lordship in a news- 
paper. 

10. Earl Fitz william appointed viceroy 
of Ireland, his lordship being succeeded by 
the earl of Mansfield as lord-president of 
the council. Earl Spencer became first- 
lord of the admiralty; and the earl of 
Chatham lord- privy-seal. 

30. P au t.i ament opened by the king, 
who continued to hold out hopes that the 
enemies’ resources would be soon exhausted. 
Mr. Wilberforce, an intimate friend of the 
minister, who had supported him in all 
his measures, moved an amendment to the 
address, of a pacific tendency^ and was 
supported by Mr/ Baukes and sir Richard 
Hill. Mr. Pitt vindicated the language of 
the king’s speech, which, he said, *did not 
pledge the house never to make peace with 
the republican government of France, 
though he had no idea of a secure peace 
till the return of the monarchy, which he 
thought the best form of government 
for all the nations of Europe.” Amend- 
ment negatived by 246 to 75. 

Annual Obituahv.— Hr. John Russell, 
author of the fi History of Ancient and 
Modern Europe.” AtKinnaird, aged 65, lit 
consequence of a fall down stairs, Mr. 
Bruce, the celebrated traveller in Abyssinia* 
Lavoisier, the eminent French chemist, 
guillotined. Charles Pigott, author of the 
** Jockey-club.” Mr. Baddeley, the come- 
dian; lie left a handsome bequest for his 
brother-performers at Moulsev. George 
Colman, patentee of the Hay market- 
theatre. Daniel Dancer, one of a family 
of misers. James Adam, the architect of 
the Adelphi-terrace and fortland-place. 

a.d; 1/95. France and Tab Coalition. 
The conclusion of the last and the com* 
roencement of the present year were sig- 
nalized by the triumphs of the French arms 
in every pelt of Europe, and the dejection 



with which tjbefr successes hud imprewld 
, USUrt 1 of the meihbem of fite coalition. 3gx- 
* £|usWly of their continual Wests in the 


that the war was generally unpopular wit: 
their subjects, who considered it undertaken 
to compel France to revert to a monarchical 
government Full of this, idea the indus- 
trious classes throughout Europe repro- 
bated the confederacy against the French 
t republic, and styled it the “ war of kings 
1 against the people 1 ' (Jnm/ai Register^ 
xxxv Vi. 146). In pursuit of their scheme 
of intervention the allies had been com- 
pletely baffled by France. The Conven- 
tion was proud of the pinnacle of glory to 
which she had been elevated ; and, at the 
close of 1794, they caused to be printed 
and published. a list of their triumphs. 
Among their conquests were enumerated 
the Austrian Netherlands and the Seven 
\Jmted provinces, exclusive of their acquisi- 
tions on the Rhine, ill Spain, Savoy and 
Italy. The territories subdued by the repub- 
lic were the riclnst and most fertile of the 
Continent, and computed to contain a 
population of thirteen millions. In seven- 
teen irtoiiihs they had won twenty-seven 
pitched battles, besides an innumerable 
number %,* inferior actions, in which they 
had slain 80,000 of their enemies, taken 
more than 90.000 prisoners ; also immense 
quantities of ammunition and stores, with 
3800 pieces of cannon {Bchh. Hint. Geo. 
HI. v. 241). These losses induced many 
powers to withdraw fiom the confederacy. 
The duke of Tuscany was the first who 
acceded. In the course of 1705, Spain, 
Sweden, Denmark, and the Swiss Cantons 
acknowledged the French Republic. Prus- 
sia first took the English subsidy, and then 
made peace with the French. England, 
Russia, Sardinia, Naples, and the Pope, 
were the vmaining confederates. In Bri- 
tain the war was becoming rapidly unpopu- 
lar. Hostilities had from the first been 
Opposed by a large party, -who judged our 
intervention meddlmg, and libertieide in 
principle; and this party was now aug- 
mented by the secession from government 
of many who began to despair of a suc- 
cessful issue to the contest, after the defec- 
tion of our allies, and the victories of the 
French. Petitions for peace were pre- 
sented to parliament from the cities of 
London, Norwich, York and other places, 
but these were not sufficiently general to 
produce much effect, and counter-petitions 
were got up by the partisans of the minis- 
. tors. Popular discontents were aggravated 
in the summer by the dearness of provi- 
sions, the- cruel and illegal practices of 
crimps for, the recruiting service, and the 
activity, of the Corresponding and other 
political societies, 


Jan. X DM it Stan* in 
in his Mb year, immW 
eminent improver of our eartfa&mvar* and 
porcelain manufactures. By his ingetit- v 
ous discoveries and excellent taste, Mr. 
Wedgwood in a few years turned the cm- • 
root of importation of the finer earthen- 
ware into one of exportation. He was the 
proposer of the Grand Trunk Canal unit- 
ing the Mersey and Trent, and subse- 
quently communicating with the Severn. 

He was liberal to the poor, and of cousi- # 
durable scientific attainments. 

1 (h # Pichegru at the head of 70.000* men 
crossed fhe Waal, forcing the allies to re- 
treat. Utrecht, Rotterdam, and Doit fen 
into the bauds of the French. 

14, Directors of the East India Con 
pany prohibited from tewfliog with 
m their private ’capacity. 

19. Au embargo on Dutch ships. 

2b. The Stadf holder and his famd 
ing made their escape from Holland’ in an 
open boat arrived tu London. ^ 

Several watchmen and others frozen to * 
death by the seventy of the- weather. 

The lord mayor, aldermen, and livery ,ef v 
l^oudon petit^pue# th^ house of Commons " 
to disclaim any right of interference witii 
the internal government of France. 

27. Studtholderato abolished, and the 
Bataviaff republic established under the 
protection of France. Shortly after the 
Dutch issued a declaration of the rights of 
m^ ; but, as an alloy lo these advantages, 
they had fo furnish clothing and provi- 
sions to tli/ir invaders to the amount of 
1,400,000/. * 

Feb. 4 , A royal message communicated 
to the house of commons the necessity of a 
loan for the emperor of Germany, la the 
discussion that followed, notice was fiwpt 
taken of the misapplication by the king of 
Prussia of the solidly granted to him, and 
which he had employed in effecting his 
unjust designs on Roland. Mr. Pitt ad- 
mitted the misapplication of the subsidy 
by lhussia, but argued that Austria bad a 
deeper interest in the issue of the war. 
Motion for the loan carded by a great ma- 
jority, 

9. Mr. Gilbert Elliott, the English vice- 
roy, opened the parliament of Corsica. 

1th A rapid thaw: the floods, in conse- . 
quence, did much damage. 

A theatre at Madras first opened with 
the. tragedy of 41 Macbeth. 11 

12. Tuscany made peace with France. 

lb, Britain concluded a defensive alli- 
ance with Russia. 

21, Earl Fit % william recalled from the 
government of Ireland. 

23. The Buogkt. Mr, Pitt brought 
forward his annual financial kiatemenf: 
IfiO/flp seamen, and 150, 00U landmen* in- 





1 was l 

IcOflital in t hedforee per 
oQ0£ m itie four per cents. , 
the expenses incurred by 
had lasted no more than 
8 calculated at 50,000,0004 
_c:lastday. 

_ %T The regent of Sweden ackoow- 
I the French republic* 
k republic concluded a peace with the 
hod Chouantu # 

it; ;'&bni4Rp Bnoniens, lately a .naval 
ftwttenant, apprehended by . two king 1 * 
^ dMMHtgwrk a»d, brought before ^he privy 
qpun dl, ' U]K>n examination he was found 
to be insane ; the weak part of the public 
; Jjjw3 be^a terrified by his pretended pro- 
CklStfeeies, deduced from the apocalypse, con- 
•OKrinng th® Trench revolution and the 
f j^ft ruction of London. Brothers styled 
iBpalf “a nephew of God,” and gained a 
jW #4c&pta in Hr. Halhead, M.P., who wrote 
ajpemphlet in defence of the veracity of 
If 'dime mission. 

il l. CoKircioN JW Ikjs|.and. Earl Cam- 
* Appointed lord-lieutenaut of Ireland 
the room of earl* Fi& witfiam. Upon 
th® departure of FitxwUliam from Dublin 
on the 2$th insh, the citizens appeared in 
deep mourning. His appointment to the 
vtcerovship last year was anticc ated as the 
prelude to the removal of the lew remain- 
ing disabilities of the catholics, and with 
this view his lordship had proposed to dis- 
miss from office those individuals who had 
been most conspicuous in opposing eman- 
cipation. Amongst them lord chancellor 
Flit gibbon, Mr. Beresford, a commissioner 
dnSie , Irish treasury, and Messrs. Wolfe 
andToller, the attorney and solicitor-gene- 
Sflk Mr. Beresford was actually dismissed, 
wS&h a letter arrived from Mr. Pitt, re- 
monstrating against fhesv changes. By 
th® same conveyance earl Fitzwdliam re- 
ceived a dispatch from the duke of Fort- 
land, -suggesting, for the first time, the 
doubts, of the British cabinet on the cx- 
* pediency of pressing catholi c emancipation, 
*ud recommending the viceroy to postpone 
it This was impossible, Mr. Grattan hav- 
ing already obtained leave to introduce a 
.bill for the removjft of catholic disabilities. 
His excellency replied to his colleagues j 
. herniated out the danger of retracting ? 
and, with patriotic indignation, refused 
* to. be the person to raise a flame, which 
' i|»g bid military force could extin- 
^W', :(/bmuai Reguiei', xxxvii. 224.) 

lordship was recalled. So 
‘ was officially known, the Irish 
on% on the motion of Mr. 
the strongest approval of 
*- conduct, wi$h the single 





dom, and the people cool'd htodly'i 
their indignation at the prospect of oOeri- 
dive measures. A change, however, end- 
denly came over the log&isritw put of the 
nation. Lord Camden reached f DuMin on 
the 31st inst Less Shan a fortnight affier,- 
a motion of Hr. Grattan 9 ® to inquire into 
the reasons of lord FUawiUtam’e recall was 
negatived by a considerable majority; and 
the bill for the relief of catholics subse- 


quently rejected by the same members who 
had sanctioned its introduction. Oil this 
occasion Arthur O’Connor, a young mem- 
ber of the house for the county ofKerry, 
made an eloquent speech. ‘ 

24. It appeared at the anniversary of 
the Royal Humane Society, for the reco- 
very, of persons apparently drowned, that 
the number of persons restored to life j, 
amounted to 1169; lives preserved hjT ; - 
drugs 858; unsuccessful cases 899; total 
2926. 

April 2, Rising ovto« jACOmwa.-^-The w 
Girondins after the fall of Robespierre re* 
covered their ascendancy in the convention, 
and soon after began to avenge them- £ 
selves on their former opponents. Even 
some of those deputies who had been in- 
strumental in the overthrow of the dictator, 
became objects of vengeance, on the charge 
of participating in his crimes; among 
them were Barr ere, Collot d'Herbois, and 
Billaud-Varennes. While the trials of 
these were pending, the mob, incited by the ; 
Jacobins, broke into the hall of tlie conven- f , 
tion, calling for bread and the constitution ,A ■« 
of 1793. The riot, however, was quelled 
by the armed citizens, and the 1 accused in- 
dividuals were expatriated to Guiana. Se- 
veral other member^ of the Mountain were 
arrested and imprisoned. A violent insur 
rection in couseq’ience broke out in the 
suburb of St. Antoine, which lasted three 
days, but was ultimately put down by tire ' 
soldiers of the convention. Disturbances ' 
were at the same period created in various J 
jiarts of France, by the Jacobins on one 
side, and their rivals on the other, 
which were not suppressed without blood- 
shed. 

5. Prussia signed a treaty of peace with i 
the French republic, which had thus the r 
satisfaction of being acknowledged l*y a ' 

I tower that had stood foremost in the Con- 4 ‘ 
jederuey against her. A cessation of host 
ti lilies was agreed upon .for the north otf>; 
Germany, which was to be considered rteO^' f 
tral ground; and peace was soon after-'*'', 
wards concluded with the landgrave of ■* 
Hesse and the Ebetor of Hanover. 

8. Marrugx ov xk* Princ* ov Wktm * 
The marriage Of the prince with the prin 
cess Caroline, daughter of 4he duke of 
Brunswick* was eoletiHiired wi^ extgpor 


dinaty magnificence. Consideration* <rfpn£ } 
dtattmjndfcev than of affection are supposed 
te^MKve forwarded this union. It appeared, j 
frotn ilit inquiries «f a parliamentary eom- 
mitiee, that the debts of his royal highness 
amounted to 6 IS, 570/. Upon which Hr. 
Fit* proposed that the revenue of the 
prince should be increased to 125,000/., 
exclusive of the income of the duchy of 



'Cornwall, estimated at 13,000/* a year} 
and that a proportion of this income sho< 


>uld 


be vested in commissioners, for the liquida- 
tion of the debts of the prince. The join- 
ture on the princess to be 50,0004 per 
annum. 

14. The remains of the British troops 
embarked at firemen for England. They 
had suffered dreadful privations in their 
retreat through Flanders, from the severity 
, of the weather and hostility of the Dutch, 

■ 0 »d were reduced to one-fifth of their origi- 

nal number. 

*' 20. The Oxford militia, with loaded 
muskets, proceeded to Seafoid, and seized 
all the mncton they could find, and sold it 
»&t Ad. a lb. ; they then seized 2000 sacks 
of dour at Newhaven, and sold it at their 
own prices; a detachment of the horse 
artillery arriving, assisted by the Lanca- 
shire fcncibies, surrounded the rioters. 
Some disturbances of less note broke out at 
Nottingham, Coventry, Nuneaton, H ink- 
ley, and Bedwortli. 

23. Acquittal of Warren Hastings. 

On this day the trial of Mr. Hastings 
Vros terminated, by tho sentence of the 
Bouse of lords. It began Feb. 12, 1788, 
having lasted seven years, two months, and 
eleven days, the last being the 1 49th day 
on which -the court had sat. Mr. Fox and 
thp other managers camp into their box at. 
twelve o’clock* Tho peers entered the hall 
half an hour afterwards. The mode of 
proceeding was to put each of the sixteen 
articles of charge separately, to a question 
of guilty or not guilty, beginning with the 
junior baron. Out of 400 peers, only 29 
voted. Of these eight, namely, lord chan- 
cellor Loughborough, the duke of Norfolk, 

" the earls of Caernarvon, Radnor, Fitz- 
william, Suffolk, Mansfield, and lord 
Walsingham, voted guilty on some of the 
charges ; but a majority voting not guilty 
pn each charge, the lord chancellor pro- 
nounced as follows Warren Hastings, 
4 yon are acquitted of all the charges of im- 
peachment brought against you by the 
commons, and of all the matters contained 
therein* (j inn, Reg. xxxvii. 1 16). The 
Rast India Company paid Mr. Hastings 
the costs of his trial, amounting to 71,980/., 
and besides conferred, upon him a pecu- 
niary donation, and a pension of 50004 a 
year. Public interest had evaporated in 
the tapfr <tf the proceedings, in which 



BevCX Jackson, who! 

viefedef high treason, liras brought 
the const of Kittg’s-bentfi, Belin, to u 
drive WMseii*d 

in the dock, expired. It apipeiSdr by a* 
inquest subsequently held on the body that 
he had taken poison. 

4% 4. He* Brothers, the prophet, con- 
fined in Fisher’s hgustic asylum, Idiegton. 

Revolutionary Tribunal.-— The mem- 
bers of this terrible instrument of Robes- 
pierre’* tyranny were called to a severof 
account Among the charges, brought 
against them, was that of ordering preg- 
nant women for execution Such was tbj| 
mockery of justice, that # in one instancy 
they had taken no longer space of time 
than three hour* to try and! condemn six* 
individuals {Ann. Reg. xxxvii. 88). wfp 
delinquents most execrated were Tahmlfe,* 
the public accuser of the tribunj^^hq. 
Lebon. The last pleaded his caule .for' 
nine successive days before the conveotle^ 
with as much coolness 0 and ' resolution as Jr, 
his conscienc# haa been wholly void of 
offence. He was executed with, fifteen 
others, on the 9th inst. 

22. Mungo Park sailed from Portsmouth, 
for the purp<fte of exploring the inferior of 
Africa. 

26. The Ottoman Porte acknowledged 
the French republic. 

June. Irish Societies. — The «few Policy 
of ministers towards Ireland gave n*e to 
societies, both for and against the govern- 
ment, of a mischievous character. Fro* 
this month, tho u Society of United Irish- 
men” began rapidly to disseminata ife 
principles, aod enrol' amongst its nmaifeii 
a great majority of # the catholic, and * 
large proportion 0f the protest ant popula- 
tion. Oaths of secresy were administered, 
and a central and graduated* system of 
organization introduced, coupled with the 
opening of negotiations with the agents of 
the French government On the ether 
hand, Orange clubs were instituted ; those 
clubs drove the people to desperation, by a 
relentless course of Vindictiveness, and be- 
came the dictators of the government* 

7. Luxemburg surrendered to the 
French, with a garrison of 10,900 men 
under general Bender ; the acquisition of 
Meat* alone taro aired to complete the ex- 
tension of tfie boundary of France to the 
Rhine. 

fixpx&mow vo Quranncw.— The pacifi- 
cation concluded with the Vendean and 
Chouan insurgents in February, which j 
duccd tranquillity In the disturb 
was but of short duration. These i 
Were under the influence of leaders, 
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his voyage of tomyoD the north-west 
coastof America, a&et an absence of four 
yearn. ' 

1?4 At ihe Old Batiey the judge* <J©^ 
elated that gleaning com it not a custom 
of strict right, hut to be Permitted pr net 
at the will of the owner of the ground* 

•23, The Butch colony of me Cape of 
Good Hope taken possession ef by the 
English under general Craig and admiral 
Klphinstone, 

30* French convention decreed the in- 
corporation of the Austrian Netherlands 
with the republic. 

Oct . 4, Insurrection op thb Parisi- 
ans*— The forty-eight sections of Paris, 
who had usually given the tone to the 
nation at large, while they unanimously 
. accepted the new constitution, as firmly 
rejected the law for the re-elsction of two- 
thirds of the subsisting convention. The 
motives of their resistance* as well as the 
parties who organised it, were different 
from those which predominated in former 
risings 0 * the capital. Under * Marat, 
Bant on, ami Robespierre, the chief actors 
were the working classes, and their object 
equality ; in the present, tlie actors were 
the middle classes, and their object equa- 
lity too, but an equality Compatible with 
security. Horrified by the atrocities of the 
reign of terror, the Parisians were appre- 
hensive of its recurrence, by the retention 
in the new legislature of two-thirds of the 
convention* most of whom were looked upon 
as men of blood, implicated in the late 
sanguinary proceedings of the Jacobins in 
the metropolis, at Lyons, and in La Ven- 
dee. Hence the terrorists sided with the 
convention against the Parisians, not Only 
as a means of securing an indemnity for 
past misdeeds^ but preserving their supre- 
macy in ti e government. On the other 
hand, the ^yalists aided the sectionists, 
thinking that the triumph of the moderates 
might pave the way for the restoration of 
the monarchy. Neither however the Jaco- 
bins nor royalists reaped the full fruits of 
their calculations. Meanwhile energetic 
preparations were made for the onset, the 
convention having secured tire aid of de- 
tachments of the army. On the night of 
the 4th, the differ out sections beat to arms, 
and at noon on the next day, they were 
ranged in fighting order, having taken i»s- 
session of several posts. A bloody conflict 
now took place between the citizens and 
regular troops near the hall of the conven- 
tion, which after the loss of 1000 lives 
ended in the rout of the Parisians ; their 
opponents had the advantage of artillery, 
which they used with destructive effect.’ 
Barras had the chief command of the con- 
ventionalists, subordinate to whom was 
NaptdeOtt Buwm|varte, who m this oeca- 


sM confirmed the fft&ious impression Wf 
hit extraordinary military talents, tVafi* 

quillity followed, and the constitution ahfi 
decrees were acquiesced in. 

26. A general meeting of. the London 
Corresponding Society was held in Copen- 
hagen field! $ the number of persons as- 
sembled as members and spectators was* 
very great Three rostra were erected from 
which Binas, Thelwall, Hodgson, and John 
Gale Jones made speeches ; and an address, 
remonstrance, and aesolutions were agreed 
to. 4 

27. National Convention dissolved on 
the day fixfd by law ; it bad sat upwards ” 
of three years, namely from October 20th/' 
1792. It terminated its sittings nobly * 9 
for the last decrees whick it passed worn > 
for the abolition of the punishment of * 
death at the return of peace, and for grant- 
ing a general amnesty. Previously to 4b# 
dissolution, attempts were made by Tsllien, 
Legendre, Freron* and other Jacobin cbkjfc, 

to restore the ascendancy of their faction, * 
but they were defeated by the energetic 
efforts of Thibaudean, Lanjuinais, Botesy 
d’Anglas* Lepaux, Xea^ge, and Larividre v* 

. 28. New Fffench legislature met* and 
made choice of five directors, namely, Re- 
vedliere I^epaur, Reubel, Latoumeur Be- 
lamanche, Jiarras, and Sieyes. Simses soon, 
after resigned and Carnot was chosen in 
his stead. Of these directors, all except 
Reveilliere Lepaux, were or bad been 
of th^ predominant party of the Mountain 
or J acobin. 

29. The king, on going to open parlia- 
ment, was surrounded by an immense 
throng of persons of all ranks, who clamor- 
ously cried out, “ Bread I Peace S No Pitt 1” 

His majesty was much agitated, and 

first words he uttered when he entered the 1 * 
house of peers were these, to the lord chan- 
cellor : “ My lord,! have been shot at.” In 
his progress, one of the glasses of bis 
coach was perforated by a bullet ; and on 
his return he was treated with much rude- 
ness. 

30. A proclamation offering a reward 
of 1000/. for the discovery of the authors 
of the outrage on the king. 

Hostilities suspended for tinea months 
between the French and Austrian armies. 

Non. 4. A proclamation to prevent sedi- 
tious meetings, and to apprehend persons 
delivering inflammatory speeches. 

6. Lord Grenville introduced a bill into 
the lords for the 4 safety of his majesty’s 
person, 1 and on the same day, Mr. Pitt, a 
bill into the commons, for the * prevention 
of Seditions meetings.” These two bills had 
for their object the restriction of the fight 
hitherto possessed by the people of assem- 
bling for the purposes of petitioning the 
king and legislature, and of discussing ^ 

2 0 2 
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9bejr were warmly op., 
posed a§ !|Mf stage in both houses, but 
earned 1^'^iMonhB than the usual majorities, 
in consequence of the daring proceedings 
popular societies. Their duration 
W#n$np$tna to three years. 

, JtyMiw . BiascToar. — The feeling of in- 
security heretofore prevalent in France, 
began, to subside under the Directory. The 
Pantheon, a revival of the Jacobin club, 
Was shut by general Buonaparte, and a 
gradual epuration of the most violent of 
the faction was in progress in tbs public 
offices and municipality of Paris. As a 
means of lessening the influence of popular 
clamour over the legislature, the galleries 
in the convention-hall were reduced to a 
space not' containing more than 300 spec- 
tators. A National Institute was esta- 
blished for the promotion of the sciences. 
It consisted of 144 members, among whom 
were some of the most illustrious names in 
Prance and Europe. In addition a central 
school or college was established in each 
department ; and a primary school in each 
commune, to teach writing, reading, arith- 
metic, and the elen^uit^ot morality. 

21. A common hull in ftie city of Lon- 
don to petition against the sedition bills ; 
the common council had agreed to a peti- 
tion in their favour. In Westminster a 
petition against the bills wa^agreed to. 

Dec i. 8. Mr. Pitt brought a message 
from the king to parliament, to the effect 
that the state of affairs in France wak such 
that his majesty was ready to treat with 
the existing government for peace. 

9. The London Corresponding Society 
and an immense concourse, met in Mary- 
lebone fields. Messrs. Browne, Jones, and 
Thelwall were the speakers. u The petition 
%nd the resolutions,” savs the Annual lie - 
fitter, “ are in strong, firm, and respectful 
language. 1 ’ *** 

At the close of the year, Britain con- 
cluded a treaty with the dey of Algiers, 
by which the Algerines were permitted to 
carry their prizes to Corsica, and to sell 
them publicly there.— Ann. Reg, xxxvii. 
246. 

Poor. Laws. — 1 The serious abuses of 
mixing up wages with the parish allowance, 
and of a profuse grant of relief out of the 
workhouse, became prevalent. They origi- 
nated in high prices. The price of corn 
which for three years preceding 1795. had 
"averaged 54#., rose to 74i. a quarter. As 
wages continued stationary, the distress of 
tfc* pdor was very great, and many abk- 
bodkd labourers, who had rarely before 
applied for parish assistance, became claim- 
ants for relief. Instead of meeting this 
emergency by -temporary expedients, and 
hy grants m relief proportioned to the 
urgency of each fcdividual cose, one uni- 


dwi , _ 1( s 

t<mn system was aaopieo* *w wsagisww*» 
of Bam and some of the southern Sountfes 
issued tables, showing the Wages which 
they thought every labouring matt ought to 
receive, according to variations in the price 
of bread, and the number of hi* family ; 
and they accompanied these tables With ah 
order, directing the parish officers to make 
up the difference to the labourer, itt rim 
event of the wages paid to him ‘by his 
employer falling short of the tabular allow- 
ance. An act also passed to allow the 
justices to administer relief out of the 
workhouses, and to grant it to such poor 
persons as had property of their own. 

Wbst Indies.— In the course of the 
year, the French made strenuous efforts to 
recover their possessions in the W eat Indies. 
Under the direction of Victor HugUes, a 
general revolt was planned against the 
British, in all the French islands. In St. 
Lucia, the insurrection broke out so sud- 
denly, that the English were compelled to 
quit the island. The attempts made at 
Guadaloupe, Grenada, and St. Vincent, 
though attended with temporary success; 
were finally defeated. 

Annual Ohituary. — Alderman John 
Sawbridge, the late patriotic MP. for th« 
city of London. At Paris, aged 80, M. 
JBarthelemy, author of the “Travels of 
Anacharsis in Greece.” Aged 55, James 
Boswell, the intimate friend and biogra- 
pher of Dr. Johnson. In great indigence, 
Fiorio, the once celebrated flute player. 
Aged 80, William Rom&ine, rector of St. 
Ann’s, Biackfriars,and an eloquent Calvin- 
ist ic preacher. Robert Bake we il, an eminent 
experimental farmer and grazier. In his 
72nd year, Andrew Kippis,lXD. and F.R.8., 
a man of learning and classical taste ; edi- 
tor of the “ Biographia Britannica.” 

A, n. 1796. Jm. Early in the month the 
count d* Artois and the duke d’Angoukme, 
arrived at Edinburgh. 

3. Fifty soldiers, in a passage from 
Guernsey to Cowes, suffocated during a 
storm, by the hatches being closed down 
upon them. 

13, The linen mills of Marshall and 
Co. near Leeds burnt, and by the falling 
of one of the walls seven persons killed. 

28. A telegraph erected over the Admi- 
ralty to communicate with the line to 
Dover. 

Mr. Stone tried before lord Kenyon for a 
conspiracy to kill the king, and acqftitted. 
On the verdiet being pronounced, a man 
was fiued 20/. for raising an exulting shout. 

Feb. 1. The king, m returning from 
Drury. lane theatre, was inputted, and a 
stone thrown into his carriage. 

11. A forged French newspaper, UElcmr, 
circulated for stock-jobbing ; it announced 
a peace between A ustria and France* 



12. > Statx or w>it-) 

bread on moving m the commons, that a 
W ll to regulate the, wages of labourers in 
husbandry be read a second time, made 
this statement. He said 4hat “ in most 
parts of the country the labourers had long 
been, struggling with increasing misery till 
the pressure had become almost too griev- 
ous Jo be endured; while the patience of 
the sufferers, under their accumulated diV 
tresses* had been exemplary.* He then 
recommended the immediate establishment 
of a minimum of wages; a measure as un- 
just against the employer* as a maximum 
would be against the employed. Mr. Pitt* 
in reply, admitted that the condition of the 
poor was cruel,' and such as could uot be 
wished on any principle of humanity or 
policy. But be argued against the propo- 
sition of Mr. Whitbread as contrary to 
sound principles* and concluded in these 
words: 4, What measures then could be 
found to supply the delect ? Let us,” said 
be, “ make relief (by the parish), in cases 
where tlu. *e are a number of children, a 
matter of right and an honour* instead of 
a ground for opprobrium and contempt. 
This will make a large family a blessing 
and not ‘i curse; and this will draw a 
proper line of distinction between those 
who are able to provide for themselves by 
their labour, and those who, after having 
enriched their country with a number of 
children have . a claim upon its assistance 
for their support.” — Pari. Hist, xxxti. 710. 
Mr* Fox did not enter fully into the ques- 
tion, but appeared to acquiesce in the sin- 
gular principles laid down ; and Mr. Whit- 
Wad, in conclusion, complimented Mr. 
Pitt, and recommended government “to 
institute a liberal premium for large /ami- J 
lie* / ” • 

15. Ceylon captured by the British. 

IS. Kid ! Wake found guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, in hisstng the king on his going 
to parliament, and sentenced to the pillory, 
ana five years 9 imprisonment. 

Influence of Cold The extreme 

mildness of last January, compared with 
the unusual severity of the preceding Janu- 
ary of 1795, afforded an opportunity o r 
observing the effects of the seasons on 
health. Tiie average heat of January 1 796 
exceeded* by ? r 2Q degrees of Fahren- 
heit* the ave or 1795. By turning to 
the, biffs of mortality, we find the effects 
of these different degrees of temperature 
on human life. In five weeks, between 
December 1st, 1794, and February 3rd, 
1795, the whole number of burials in Lon- 
don amounted to 2823;' and in an equal 
period of five weeks* between December 
3pth! 1795, and February 2nd, 1796, to 
147 1 • Philosophical Transactions . So that 
the excess of mortality in January 1795* 


• . 

above that of Janmjr 1796*, was 1352 
persona. i * * *"■ 

War declared against England 
by the Dutch national convention. 

10. Insurrection act passed in Ireland 
authorising the lord-lieutenant to declare 
any district in a state of insurrection, 
whereby the magistracy obtained an arbi- 
trary power of imprisonment. 

24. Colonel Cawthome of the West* 
minster militia, cashiered for peculation* 
and afterwards excelled the house of com- 
mons. 

31. The Oriental MSS. of Mr. Halhead* 
the disciple of the prophet Brothers* pur- 
chased by Vie British Museum. . 

Apr. 2. Shakspkare FoRQKny.— -A tra- 
gedy, Vortigern, was performed at Drury - 
lane theatre as one of Sffiakspeare’s* but 
subsequently acknowledged by its author* 
Mr. Ireland, to be a forgery. The audience* 
which condemned the play, showed more 
discrimination than several eminent literary 
connoisseurs, who after examining* the 
alleged Shakspeare papers* attested with 
their signatures their conviction of their 
genuineness. Among the subscribers fo this 
not able forgcry^Atoi. Peg. xxxviii. 12) were 
the earls of Lauderdale, Somerset, and Kin- 
naif d ; Dr. Parr, sir Thomas Burgesf* 
James Boswell, John TweedaJe, H. J. Pye^ 
E. Valpy *Thwroas Blunt, Matthew Wyatt, 
and J. Pinkerton. 

7. Admiral Cornwallis tried by a court- 
martial for disobeying the orders of the 
admiralty, but acquitted. 

Gknkral Buonaparte. — T hie celebrated 
person, whose name will hereafter so fre- 

3 uently occur, had, like Hoche, Pichegru, 
ourdan, Moreau* and other distinguished 
F rench generals, attained rapid promotion in 
the republican armies. In 1 79 1 he wA# a cap^ 
tain of artillery ; and it was only at the 
siege of Toulon, in 1793, that his soldierly 
abilities began to developc themselves* At 
Paris he commanded, as before noticed* the 
conventional troops on the insurrection of 
the sections, October 4th, 1795. Supported 
by the patronage of the director Barra% 
and the impression produced by his mill 
tary talents, he was, at the desire of the 
officers and soldiers, appointed to the com- 
mand of the army intended for the inva- 
sion of Italy. At this time Buonaparte 
was in his twenty -sixth year, and had 
never seen a regular engagement in his 
life ; hut such was the opinion of his cha- 
racter* science, and activity* that he in- 
spired general confidence. The Italian 
army amounted to about 50*000 veterans ; 
opposed to it were 80,000 Austrians and 
Piedmontese* commanded by general Beam- 
lieu. ^ Hostilities began on the 9th inst, at 
Voltri, nine miles from Genoa. Before 
the end of the month* seconded by tbe:«kfif * 
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? peace in hie own capital, 
p Sidney Smith taken prisoner on 
ittoFtench coast, and sent, under a strong 
escort, id Fans. 

2$. Orarett^, the Vendean chief, exe- 
VtrtWdat Nactz. Stoflet, another chief, 

. suffered two, months before; and general 
Hoche, after great exe^ions, succeeded in 
quelling the royalists. 

30. Prince "and Princess op Wales. — 
The nuptials of these personages did not, 
from the first, promise domestic felicity ; 
and the princess, after giving birth to a 
daughter/ l*>eame the inhabitant of a sepa- 
rate establishment on Blackheath. The 
final separation took place in this month, 
just a year after the marriage, and three 
months after the birth of the princess 
Charlotte of Wales. The separation 
was at the instance of the prince, on 
the ground of incohgeniality. In a 
letter to her royal . highness, through 
the medium of lord Cholmoudrley, dated 
April 30th, he says,* ^ttur tnc/inatwns 
are not t/t our oum pouwr ; nor should 
either be answerable to the other, because 
nature has not made us suitable to each 
other. Tranquil and comfrjrtable society 
is, however, w our power ; let our inter- 
course therefore be restricted to that/’ 

May 7. - Buonaparte passed the C^o at 
Placentia, defeating two divisions of the 
Austrians, and striking such terror into 
the duke of Parma, that he requested an 
armistice. This was granted, on the con- 
dition of a large contribution ; the deliver- 
ing up twenty paintings, to be s elected by 
the French ; and sending commissioners to 
Paris, to treat of peace. 

(<5 10. Buonaparte, at the head of his vic- 
torious republicans, carries, in face of a 
tremendous fire of artillery, the bridge of 
Lodi, on the Adda, Five days after, the 
$ conqueror entered Milan, the capital of 
Austrian Lombardy. 

CoNspiRAgr op Baiieup. — A bout this 
time the power of the Jacobins in France 
received its death-blow. Although a ma- 
jority of the directory were originally of 
this party, they inclined to moderate me&r 
sums, as more agreeable to the altered 
feeling of the nation. With this view, the 
more violent of the Mountainists were gra- 
dually removed from public offices, the 
police, municipality, and military force of 
Parfs. This opened the eyes of the ter- 
rorists, who determined to arres>t the down- 
ward march of their faction, or. at least Te- 
venge its extinction. Rumours of insur- 
rection wettS for some weeks afloat ; when, 
on the hast, considerable bodies of 


cavalry were stationed in the vicinity of 
the Luxembourg and the Tuitate, and 
the streets patrolled. Next day the council 
of 1590 was apprised by the directory *of a 
horrible conspiracy on the eve ef Westing 
forth, and that the conspirators had been 
arrested. Amongst these persons were 
Drouet, who had intercepted the flight of 
Louis XVI. at Vareunesj Rossignol, ex- 
general of La Vend6e ; Babeuf, the chief 
contriver of the plot, and a man of fancifiA 
or doubtful principles ; Luignelot, an os- 
conventionalist ; Darthe ; and Buonarroti, 
an Italian. The last has recently published 
an account of “ BaheuPs Conspiracy for 
Equality,” the importance of which he has 
greatly exaggerated. Its proceedings were 
early known to the directory, who suffered 
it to mature, and even encouraged it, that 
its authors might be crushed' more effectu- 
ally. Their designs were exactly of the 
Robespierre school— both atrocious and 
foolish. Under the pretext of establishing 
perfect political ana civil equality, they 
purposed the massacre of all existing au- 
thorities, — executive, legislative, and mu- 
nicipal ; and the establishing a community 
of goods. Believiug them to be honest 
fanatics, government proceeded towards 
them with lenity: only Babeuf and Darth6 
suffered ; and these, when sentence was 
pronounced, made an abortive attempt at 
self-execution, by stabbing themselves. 

1 1. Lemaitre and others tried and ac- 
quitted of a conspiracy to kill the king. 

15. Peace between Sardinia and 
France. 

17. Louis XVIII. compelled to quit the 
Venetian territory. 

1 9. Parliament prorogued j and on the 
21st dissolved by proclamation. 

20. Trial of John Rkeyks, Esq., chair- 
man of the London Association, came on 
before lord Kenyon, at Guildhall. The 
prosecution was instituted at the instance 
of the house of commons, on account of a 
pamphlet of Mr. Reeves, from which was 
read the following nonsense : — t( That the 
government of England was a monarchy ; 
that the monarchy was the ancient stock 
from whieh sprung those goodly branches 
of the legislature, the lords and commons; 
that these, however, were still only branches, 
and that they might be lopped off, and the 
tree be a tree still — shorn indeed of its 
honours, but not like them, east into the 
fire.” Reeves was acquitted, 

27. Lord Charles Townsend found dead 
in a post-chaise, in which he had returned 
from Great Yarmouth, with his brother 
lord Frederick, who had been chosen' re- * 
presentative of that borough. Both had 
exhibited symptoms of insanity ; and, ac- 
cording to the statement of the survivor, 
a dispute occurred between them on zefi- 
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#0n, when lord Charles shot himself with f junction of the Austrian forces, under 
m pistol. . . i Wartaasleben, and the archduke Charles. 

99. At a methodiit-meetmg in Leeds a Sept* 4. A large box brought to the 
Na gave way in a workshop, by which secretary of state a office from Botany Bay,, 
tlB women, a* man, and a boy, were in- containing a quantity of rope two inches 
staidly killed, and 30 others Wounded* thick, spun by the convicts, and the first 
The nobles and clergy of Lombardy, specimen of their manufacture, 
treated with contempt bythe French, add 12. Wormier, after a series of defeats 
ineensedat their ££L ns, stirred up an by Buonaparte, Massena, and Augers, 
insurrection, which was promptly suppress- threw himself into Mantua with thy re- 
ed by Buonaparte. mains of his army, in five days the French 

31. Jonrdan and Moreau prepared to in- had taken 16,000 fftisoners. 
vade Germany 17. Sourdan crossed the Rhine at Bonn. 

Jane 3. Buonaparte entered Verona ; Ob the 19th was a severe engagement be- 
next day he blo ckad ed Mantua, A de- tween pan? of his army and the Austrians 
tachmentwas rent into the papal territories, at Altenkircherr, in which .affair Marceau, 
and the pope being without the means of an esteemed French general, was killed, 
defence, was compelled to sue for an armi- Moreau, who had penetrated into the heart 
Ktice, which 'was granted on condition of of Germany, finding it impossible to main- 
surrendering Verona, Ferrara, and Ancona, tain bis advanced position after the repulse 
together with valuable paintings and ma- of Jourdan on hi* left, began his celebrated 
nuscripis from the Vatican; retreat from Iogoldstadt on the 10th inst, 

11. Sir Ralph Abercromby recaptured repassing the Leek, and encamping between 
the islands of St. Vincent, Grenada, and Ulna and the lake of Constance. 

St. Lucia. General Washington retired* from « 

24. Moreau, having passed the Rhine public life, terminating a career which has 
at Strasburg, forced the passes of the tew equals fo^geiAizi£ patriotism, true iris- 
Black Forest. dom, and solid worth, in an admirable 

27- Two old houses in Houghtonstreet, farewell address, in which he forcibly ex- 
Cl are-market, fell, aud sixteen person^ horted his countrymen to maintain the 
killed or '.rounded. Such accident* were .unity of fhey government, to cultivate the 
of constant occurrence in the metropolis, arts of peace* abstain from factious combi- 
Most of them have been passed over; but, nations, and entangling political alliances 
we should say, that for the fifty years pre- wit|p foreign states, 
ceding, ihe falling of bouses was as fre- 22. Amphion frigate blew up at Ply- 
quent and as destructive, in London, to mouth. The accident happened at .four 
human life as Jim. o’clock, while captain Peuew was at din- 

July 9. A verdict for 100A given against ner; and he and 15 others were the only 
Daniel Stuart, proprietor of the Mornmg- survivors out of a crew of 220 men. 

Pont, for sending a forged French news ; Oct. G. Nf.w Parliament opened by the 
paper, V Eclair, containing false intelli- king with a speech, in which he announced 
gence, to the Telegraph office, and which his determination of opening a negotiation 
the proprietors of the Telegraph inserted as with Franca fas pefl.ee, at the same time 
true, by which their paper was discredited, adverting to the necessity of increased 
29. VV ^raiser, who had advanced through energy in providing means for resisting the 
the Tyrol, at the head of an army of vete- enemy, as an intention was manifested of * 
runs, from Germany, and superseded Beau- making a descent on these kingdoms, 
lieu in the command of the wreck of his Addresses being moved of a moderate ^ 
army, compelled the French to raise the tone, they passed with little debate and 
siege of Mantua. without a division. On taking into consi- 

A»g. 5. Hattie of Castiglione, between deration the subject of invasion, Mr. Pitt 
the lake of Garda and Mantua. After a proposed a levy of 15,000 men from the 
series of combats on this and the two sue- parishes, to be divided between the sea 
ceeding days, Buonaparte compelled and land service, and a supplementary 
Wurmser to mil back into the Tyrol. militia of 60,000 and 20,000 cavalry ; not 
9. Elba surrendered to the British, under to be immediately called out, but enrolled 
commodore Nelson. and trained. There suggestions were not 

17 . Admiral Rlphinstone captured, in opposed. , 

Saldanha Bay, a Dutch squadron, in- 3. Spain declared wav against Britain, 

tended to recover back the Cape of Good 0. Genoa excludes the English. 

Hope. 10. Naples made peace with France.^ 

22. Jour dan , who had entered Bavaria 13. Moreau, after a retreat of 300 miles 
On its northern border, and greatly alarmed in an enemy’s country, conducted with mat 
the diet assembled at Ratisbon, was com- skill and bravery, reached Wald Kuchin, 
jpelled to fall bock in consequence of the in the Brisgau. 
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, , r> Yait&lHtMd two new rejroblicsln 
lUly r~4he<3i*alpm£ and the Transalpine. 

* I^inhls 71st year, and the 23rd 
«f his tmgn, Victor AmadCus, hin^ of 

Hw university of Oxford distributed 
#006 copies of the Bible among the French 
^dmggy? the marquis of Buckingham also 
presented 2000 copies, at his own expense, 
fbr the tame purpose. 

22, Lord Malmesbury, the English am- 
bassador, arrived iu Paris to treat of peace. 

The successes of the French ip Italy, 
under the command of a native of Corsica, 
nansed an insurrection against the British 

* in that island, which ended in compelling 
them to retire to Elba. It terminated the 
short-lived English kingdom of Corsica, 
with its constitution. 

26. Habeas Corpus Act suspended in 
Ireland, and the government begins to arm 
the yeomanry. 

Nov. 2. The French prohibited the im- 
port of English manufactures. 

5. An invasion from the French being 

# apprehended, a circular was issued by the 

duke of Portland, sepetpry of state, to the 
lieutenants of counties, recommending an 
account to be taken of the live and dead 
stock in parishes within twelve miles of 
the sea. % 

Vv 15, 16. Battue of Arco$a, in which 
Buonaparte defeated a fresh army of 
Austrians, under marshal Alvinzi, sent to 
raise the siege of Mantua. Areola ks a 
village fifteen miles from Verona, seated in 
a in;irsh, and accessible only by a causeway. 
On this spot the battle lasted two days, 
and was more obstinately bloody than any 
that had been fought. It decided the fate 
of Mantua, Alvinzi leaving it to surrender or 
nut. and retreating across the Brenta. 

17* Death of Catherine n. — The cm- 
p0m died suddenly, of apoplexy, in her 
, J$th year, and 34th of her reign, having 
f : t W 1762 deposed her husband, Peter III., 

" who was murdered by Alexis Orlof; btu 
whether by the direction or connivance of 
the empress, is uncertain. The prominent 
traits in the character of Catherine were a 
love of Bway and of glory, especially the 
glory of aggrandising the country she go* 
yarned, and that with a total recklessness 
ns to the means she employed for effecting 
liar purpose. The empress had early pa- 
tronised the philosophical principles, but 
wasaverse to the practice of the French re- 
volution ; and was artful enough to excite 
other powers to begin the war against 
France* but never actively joined the 
coalition. Her private conduct was as un- 
sexuprdous as hei public, being openly im- 
moral and licentious. Paul Petrov itch, 
the only eon of the empress Succeeded to 
the viu^ ifcfwae* 
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Pec, L LOfAbTX m 
lions, was subscribed in U aornre* between 
the 1st and 5th hist. One million was 
subscribed by the bank of England in their 
corporate capacity and 41)^,000/. by the 
directors individually. 

7. In the debate on the bubost it 4 was 
discovered that the minister had already 
made advauces to the emperor to thi 
amount of 1,200,000/., and also to the army 
under the prince of Cond6, without the 
consent, and during the silting pf parlia- 
ment. A motion by Mr^Fox, on thjls 
violation of parliamentary treage, gave rise 
to a strenuous debate, which called info 
action the strength of parties.* On a divi- 
sion an amendment, iu favour of Mr. Pitt, 
was carried by 165 against 104. 

18. A French fleet, with 25,000 men, 
tinder general Hoche, sailed, destined lor 
Ireland, but a storm dispersed their ships, 
so that on the 24th inst. no more than seven 
sail of the line and ten others, anchored in 
JBantry Bay. The admiral, Bouvet, re- 
fused to land the troops, and sailed back 
to Brest. The dispersion of this armament 
quieted the alarm of an invasion of Eng- 
land, which had been strongly apprehend- 
ed in the latter pari of the year. 

1 9. The directory of France refused the 
basis proposed by lord Malmesbury, of a 
mutual restitution of conquests; by France, 
in Europe, of the Netherlands and Italy ; 
and by England, of # her colonial acquisi- 
tions in the East and West Indies. 

21. The notorious major Semple, to 
avoid transportation for his crimes, stabbed 
himself in Newgate. 

25. The emperor Paul set at liberty ge- 
neral Kosciusko and other Polish prisoners, 

* 29. Lord Malmesbury turned in Loudon, 
having been ordered toquit Paris in 48 boors. 

31. Several persons frozen to death iu 
different parts of the country; the frost 
was so severe that the thermometer was 
34 and 35 degrees below the freezing 
point. 

Annual Obituary.— John Anderson, 
F.R.S , 70, professor of natural philosophy 
in the university of Glasgow. James Mac* 
p hers on, 59, author of the poems attri- 
buted to Ossian. Peter Paulus, the chief, 
promoter of the revolution in Holland. At 
Paris, 84, abb4 Raynal, the French histo 
rian of the West Indies. Samuel Whit* 
bread, 76, the eminent brewer, and sup- 
posed to be worth a million at leash Tho- 
mas Reid, D.D>, 87, professor of moral 
philosophy in the university of Glasgow, 
and author of an “ Inquiry into the Human 
Min A” James Fordyce, D.D., 76, author 
of- “Sermons to Young Womjm.’* Sir 
Hugh Palliser. admiral of the white, 
Emanuel Elam, a quaker merchant of 
Leeds, who had retired with a fortune of 



of A print* by personal merit, Ger&rd 
69; late Irish secretory and 

mlltem” At Botany 3^ (MarchtS), of n 
deep decline, Mr. Joseph Gerrald, one m 
the Scottish reformers; and three days 
after, one of his companions in exile, Wil- 
liam Starving. 

ao,. 1797. Prospects of the YxAR^-ln 
the course of autumn, England was left to 
contend singly against the power of France. 
It was the mqpt disastrous period of the 
war. Credit became affected, and the bank 
of England atopped payment Soon after 
a mutiny broke out at Spithead ; this was 
settled by giving the seamen additional 
pay. But another mutiny in the fleet at 
the Nore was not qOelled without blood- 
shed, and the execution of some of the 
ringleaders. To add to the embarrass- 
ments of the country, Ireland was on the 
verge of rebellion. The dissensions in that 
kingdom, inflamed by a variety of aggra- 
vations, had proceeded so far, that the mal- 
contents, who assumed the name of 
Uwrntu Irishmen, regularly organized 
themselves throughout the country, and 
sent deputies to treat with the French, for as- 
sistance in throwing off the English yoke. 
On the othti side, the party attached to go- 
vernment put in practice strong measures. 
The military were dispersed into all parts, 
searches were made for arms with circum- 
stances of great severity, and many persons 
were apprehended on suspicion. The mo- 
derate party in the Irish parliament, who 
proposed conciliation by a reform in the 
representation, finding themselves in a 
small minority, made a secession. The ex-, 
ample was followed by the whigs in Eng- 
land. 

Jan. 3. Three of the stones of the an- 
tique pile of Stonehenge fell, owing, as 
supposed, the thaw. The smallest of the 
three weighed 20 tons. 

Paul of Russia enjoined foreigners to 
wear cocked-hats ami their hair in bags, 
and not to drive through Petersburgh with 
more than two horses. 

7. Riot at Carlisle, occasioned by the 
enrolment of the supplementary militia. 

12. General Alvinzi, with a fresh army 
of 50,000 men, made another effort to 
raise the siege of Mantua. Passing the 
Brenta, he fell upon Joubert, who retreated 
to Rivoli. Buonaparte unexpectedly ar- 
riving at Rivoli, in the night uf the 14th* 
a terrible conflict ensued, in which the 
Austrians were completely defeated, and 
the entire of their left wing either killed or 
made prisoners* General Provera, sepa- 
rating ftom the main body of the Austrians* 
tried to throw himself into Mantua, hut 4 




And, wfth Ins caiman of 7 000 mem 
down their arms to general Victor. . 

25. At the quarter-sesshmt held 
Bourn in Lincolnshire, a blacksmith wee 
sentenced to twelve months* solitary im- 
prisonment, without seeing or speaking to 
any one, except the person who took his 
victuals, for saying “ the king is a rascal, 
and all who belong to him,” &c. 

Fch 1. Colonel Frederick, son of Theo- 
dore, ex-king of Corsica, shot himself in 
the west porch of Westminster-abbey. 

2. Mantua capitulated to the French, 
Buonaparte granting very honourable terms 
to its brave defender, the venerable Wurtn- 
ser. The imperialists were now expelled 
from Italy; and the pope having impru- 
dently resumed hostilities, his territories 
were speedily overrun by the republicans, 
who levied upon him a contribution of JO 
millions of iivres in specie, beside works of 
art. 

8. Mr. Adams elected president of the 
United States ; and Mr. Jefferson, vice- 
president. ,* * * 

10. The French, under Marmont, en- 
tered LorettOjjfokffig possession of the rich 
offerings of gold and silver; also the Santa 
Casa , or “ Holy House/* alleged to be the 
same in which the Virgin Mary was brought 
from Nafarrth by angels, in 1291. Thu : 
“ Madonna,”* or ‘‘Lady of Loretto.” was 
forwarded to Paris. It is a wooden figure, 
clucgsily carved, and was restored to the 
pope at the time of the Concordat, who 
replaced it in the Cam Santa* 

The six original pictures of Ho- 
garth’s “ Marriage & la Mode” sold to Mr. 
Angerstein for 1000 guineas. 

14. Naval Victory. — Sir John Jervis, 
with fifteen sail of the line, defeated the 
Spaniards, off Cape St. Vincent, with twen- 
ty-seven sail of* the line. Amongst thsfrv 
were six of 112 guns, and one of 131^/';; 
Four first-rate Spanish raen-of-war wer# 3 
captured, and the remainder blockaded in ; • 
Cadiz. The Spaniards had 600 killed' and. 
wounded ; the British, 300 < For this bril- 
liant exploit sir John was raised to the 
peerage, and commodore Nelson, who 
greatly distinguished himself in the action, 
was knighted. 

18. Trinidad surrendered to sir R. Aber- 
crumby. 

19. Died, in his 74th year, James Doos- 
lky, bookseller ; brother, partner, and suc- 
cessor of the ingenious Robert IX»dsley. 
Their father kept the free-school at Mans- 
field, and married a young woman of 1 7 at 
the ag j of 75, by whom he had a child at 
the age of 78.-— Ht ry., xxxix., 12. Mr. 

J. DocUley sold 18,000 copies of Burke's 
“ Reflections on the French Revolution,” to 
whom he made a handsome compliment f<* 
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4tte profits, : Mr. Dcklsley dksd worth thougVthe foreign policy of tobrilttoilt *$£ 
70,000^ which chiefly went to his nephews gravated the difficulties of the bs&k/fft 
and nieces, and his executors, one of whom more direct cause of them was the alahn 
was Jehu Walter, who had been his of invasion. The formidable attempts 
toother’s apprentice. the French on Ireland last year, and their 

20. There being a great run on the actual descent in Wales this, combined 
banks in the north of England for specie, with rumours of their landing on various 
Met of them stopped payment. parts of the coast, caused general appre- 

-22, Descent in Walks. — About 1400 hension, and a run was made on the pro- 
Frenchmen landed in Pembrokeshire : they viucial banks. Some of them failed ; and 
had no artillery; and from their ragged the panic becoming general, extended it* 
4nd mean appearance, {teemed to have long -self’ to London. Demands for cash poured 
been the inmates of jails. Lord flawdor into the bank from all quarters ; and on 
having assembled the country people, arm* Saturday, the 25th instantf she had only 
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yagers surrendered to them without offer- 
ing any resistance. This notable attempt 
atinvasicfo, and its defeat, were communi- 
cated, in due fbtm, by the duke of Port- 
land to the lord-mayor. 

26. Restriction on Bank Payments. — 
The suspension of specie payments by this 
great monetary corporation originated in po- 
litical causes, not in an over-issue of paper, 
or other mismanagement of the direction. In 
the beginning of the year the public funds 
experienced a depi^ssi^n below anything 
of the kind felt at the worsfoperiod of the 
American war. This was occasioned by 
the failure of lord Malmesbury's pacific 
mission to Paris, and the adverse aspect of 
the war. iu consequence of t^e victories of 
the French in Italy. To support the em- 
peror, enormous loans were sent to the 
continent, the transmission of which had 
caused the exchanges to become unfavour- 
able in 1795 ; and in that year and the fol- 
lowing, large sums in specie wore drawn 
from the bank. The directors were sensi- 
ble of their approaching difficulties, owing 
to the government remittances; and as 
early as the 11th of February, 1796, re- 
solved — ** That it iSr the opinion of this 
gourt, founded upon the Experience of the 
late imperial loan, that if any further loan 
or advance of money to the emperor, or to 
any of the foreign states, should in the 
present state of affairs take place, it will, 
in all probability, prove fatal to the bank of 
England. The court of directors do, there- 
fore, most earnestly deprecate the adoption 
of any such measure, and they solemnly 
protest against any responsibility tor 
the calamitous consequences that may fol- 
low thereupon.” But notwithstanding 
this, and many other similar remon- 
tftri races, fresh advances of money were 
made to our allies, and fresh demands 
apian. the batik; the directors reluctantly 
abandoning their own better judgment to 
what they truly termed the u pressing solici- 
tations’* of the chancellor of- the exchequer, 
and their desire to avert “ the probable 
distress Which a refusal might occasion, in 
the then situation of public affairs;’ But 


(McCulloch's Historical Sketch qf the 
Bank , p. 22), with every prospect of a Vio- 
lent run taking place on the following 
Monday. In this emergency an order in 
council was issued on Sunday the 26th, 
prohibiting the directors from paying their 
notes in cash until the sense of parliament 
had been taken on the subject. Next day 
the occurrence was communicated to par- 
liament in a royal message, and on the 
28th, after violent debates, a secret com- 
mittee was nominated by ballot to investi- 
gate the affairs of the company. On the 
report of the committee appearing (March 
2nd), whatever doubts might have been 
entertained with respect to the solvency of 
the bank, were removed by showing that 
at the moment the order in council was 
issued, the bank was possessed of property 
to the amount of 15,513,690/. after ail 
claims upon her had been deducted. Pre- 
viously to this inquiry there does not ap- 
pear to have been any misgivings among 
the commercial classes ; for on the very 
first day of the restriction, a meeting of the 
•principal bankers, merchants, and traders 
was held at the Mansion-house, when a 
resolution was agreed to, and very nume- 
rously signed, pledging, as had been done 
in 1 745, those present to accept, and to 
use every means in their power to cause 
bank-notes to be accepted as cash in all 
transactions. Ultimately a bill was brought 
into parliament, continuing the restriction 
on cash payments till six months after the 
! signature of a definitive treaty of peace. 
The embarrassments of the bank having 
been chiefly caused by the policy of go- 
vernment, it had some claims on its pro- 
tection, and its intervention in the existing 
emergency appears to have been an una- 
voidable expedient. So long as the alarm 
of Invasion continued, it was clear that no 
bank paper, immediately convertible into 
gold, would remain in circulation. But 
after her coffers hod been drained by im- 
perial loans, she was wholly Unable to meet 
such a run. On the day of the restriction, it 
has been seen, her supply of cash and 
bullion was reduced to 1,272,090/., while 
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to wlMta eKultttaa, «f U aoiufnwrf* 
tim only denominations then issued), 
amauntedto 10,266>56K fKo tbjrt without 
ministerial protection a stoppage of par* 
jaest was inevitable j * and this, in the 
then critical state of the country, would 
, have been productive of indescribable cala- 
mities. 

Mar. 4* Twenty-shilLing notes issued for 
the first time by the bank of England. 

On Thursday, sir Godfrey Webster 
obtained a sentence of divorce and separa- 
tion against his wife, formerly Miss Vas- 
sal, for adultery with lord Holland, in 
Italy and elsewhere. Sir Godfrey obtained 
60004 damages against his lordship, who 
immediately after the divorce married lady 
Webster, her ladyship having first had a 
child, which she acknowledged to be lord 
Holland*. 

U. A public fast-day. 

10. Spanish dollars issued by the bank, 
at 4#. 9rf. each. 

11. Ladies Buckinghamshire, Luttrel, 
and Stuart convicted, in penalties of 50/. 
each, for playing at faro. Two discharged 
servant* informed of them. 

16. Buonaparte passed the Tagliamento 
in pursuit of the retreating Austrians, now 
commanded by the archduke Charles. 
Arriving >*l the Lisonzo, he encountered 
opposition ; but having effected a passage, 
took Gradisca ; next made himself master 
of Goritia ; and finally, of Trieste, the em- 
peror* only port on the Adriatic. Massena, 
Jo abort, and Bcrnadotte were simulta- 
neously advancing on other points, through 
Carinthia, the Tyrol, and Carniola. The 
greatest alarm prevailed at Vienna, which 
was the avowed focus of the French armies. 
All the French columns having joined afr 
Clagenfurth, on the 31st, Buonaparte 
Wrote a letter to the archduke Charles, 
making overtures of peace. The archduke, 
in reply, itated that the emperor had not 
furnished Him with powers to treat for 
peace. 

23. A common-hall in the city of Lon- 
don, to address the kiug to dismiss his 
ministers. A meeting had previously been 
held in Balace-yard, Westminster, for a 
similar purpose* 

24. The king refused to receive the ad- 
dress of the city of London on the throne, 
except in its corporate capacity, hut he 
would receive it at the levee, in the usual 
way of receiving addresses. 

A riot at Derby, occasioned by Mr. Thd- 
wall delivering a political lecture in the 
Baptist-chapel. A mob collected, with 
drums and horns, to drown his voice. The 
lecturer, with pistol in hand, threatened to 
shoot whoever molested him ; and in con- 
sequence was suffered to depart without 
askjttry^^m, Ay., xxxix. 15. 


4pr. X According to a return fo ilte 
house of commons, the number of in 

the metropolis is 7041, 

7, The Austrian general Bellegarde re- 
quested on armistice for ten days, which 
Buonaparte granted* He was Vrithin 120' 
miles of Vienna,’ and had written to the di- 
rectory that # he hoped in a few days, at 
the head of 20,000 grenadiers* to plant the 
republican standard in the capital of his 
imperial majesty/ 1 

9. John Gate Jones, the itinerant dele- 
gate oj the London Corresponding Society, 
found guilty at Warwick, under the late 
act again# Seditious assemblies. It was 
the first conviction under the statute. 

10. Miss barren, in -the "School for 
Scandal/ 1 took leave of the stage previous 
to her marriage with thetarl of Derby. 

18. Pesos with Atnrrnu.— Prelimi- 
naries of peace between France and Austria 
were signed at Leoben, in Styria. By this 
treaty Austria ceded the Netherlands to 
France, allowed a free navigation’ of the 
Rhine, and recognised the independent ®f 
the newly erected Italian republics. On the 
same day, generayio^he, commanding the 
army of the SlRrnbre and MeuSe, passed the 
Rhine at Nieuwied, and defeated the Aus- 
trians under general Kray. Next day 
Moreau jpeaptured Kehl, and defeated the 
Austrians, nf a bloody engagement, near 
Strasburg. Intelligence of the peace of 
Leoben did not arrive till the 21st, when 
hostilities on the Rhine ceased. 

Mutinies in the Naw.— In this and 
the two following months some alarming 
discontents manifested themselves in the 
navy, occasioned by the severity of the 
discipline, insufficiency of the provisions, 
unequal distribution of prize-money, small- 
ness of pay, and the allowance of Green- 
wich pensioners. — (ApnuaJ Hr$ister> xxxiX., 
207.) These discontents first broke out 
into open mutiny in the fleet at Spithead, 
on the 15th, when, on the signal being 
given to prepare for sea, the men ran up 
the shrouds, and gave three cheers. Two 
delegates from each ship were appointed, 
and an oath administered, binding each 
seaman to fidelity to the cause. At length 
lord Bridport went on board, and told 
them that he was the bearer ©f redress fbr 
all their grievances, and the king* pardon. 
This produced subordination, which con- 
tinued for some time, when a fresh mutiny 
occurred, under an apprehension amount 
the sailors that the promises made to them 
would not be observed. This suspicion 
being, however, removed by an explana- 
tion from lord Hood, they were again re- 
duced to submission. On the 8th of May 
& bill passed through both houses of par- 
liament in one day, for augmenting the 
pay of the seamen and marines. This 
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guarantee : *aA Concision, & Vas hoped, 
would reasonable demands 

of the discontented ; but unfortunately 
they vr«C0 ; obtained by force, and the same 
meitriryiiwas supposed, remained open for 
other- acquisitions. A fresh mutiny, in con* 
broke out at the Nore on the 
When delegates were elected to draw 
up j&nd present a list of their grievances to 
Ae'tjoffird of admiralty. In this instance 
government determined to employ force to 
Mftuce the mutineers ^obedience, in which 
determination they were strengthened by 
the discountenance shown by the* Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth fleets to these pro- 
ceedings. Preparations fur hostilities were 
commenced on both sides, when the dis- 
affected began to disagree amongst them- 
selves, and afteW some bloodshed, all the 
ships submitted, giving upKicharil Parker, 
the ringleader, and his fellow-delegates. 

May 3. Invasion op Venice. — Buona- 
parte issued a manifesto against the Vene- 
tians, complaining of the enmity shown 
to the French during the war with the im- 
perialists. Immediately after their terri- 
tory was overrun by French troops, who on 
the 16th entered Venice, subverted the 
government, and established another on a 
more democratic basis. About the same 
time Genoa was revolutionized on a similar 
principle, Buonaparte informing ihe aristo- 
cracy that it was in vain to oppose the 
spirit of the age. 

Mortality of Foundlings. — ) Jt a 
meeting of a committee of the Foundling- 
hospital, London, on the 3rd instant, Mr. 
Bernard stated, in answer to sir John B In- 
quire ^ that there had been admitted into 
the institution, since the year 1770, 1684 
children, of whom 482 had died under the 
age of twelve months ; being rather more 
than one in four. But the management 
had recently been improved: in the last 
ten years the average mortality had been 
reduced to one in six ; and in the last four 
years, to one in seven. 

14. The Irish house of lords made an 
alarming report of the preparations for a 
general insurrection. 

* 15. Mr. W. Ponsonby moved, in the 
Irish house of commons, for a reform in 
that house, which was negatived by 117 to 
30. Upon which Mr. Grattan and the 
leaders of opposition seceded from pariia- 
ixfcnt. 

SO. Kosciusko, the Polish hero, arrived 
in London, on his way to America. 

June l. England being left alone in the 
contest with France, intimated to the di- 
rectory » desire to renew the negotiation 
for peace; 

Irish Aas«»t»*s.-*-The following are 
the yearly rentals of the Irish estates 
{Ann. Reg.iot iW$ p* SI) belonging to 


xmbtaneii vrhe generally reside iaEng. 
land Marquis . Donegal, 48W$s^Mpr 
quia Downahire f 24,000/. ; marquis Hert- 
ford, 15,000/. ; marquis Lanedowne, 
13,500/. j . duke of Devonshire, 11,000/. \ 
earl Fit* william, 9000/. j earl of Barry- 
more, 7500/. $ viscount Mjontmorres, SOOQ^j 
viscount Downe, 7000/. , , 

21. Died Peter Thrllcsson, a rich 
city merchant, remarkable for the eccentric 
will he made, and which gave rise tp 
an act of parliament limiting executory 
devises ( Cabinet Lawyer, 10th ed., p. 635). 
After bequeathing some inconsiderable le- 
gacies to his three sons, the rest of his 
property, consisting of lands of the annual 
value of 4500/., and 600,000/. personal 
property, was vested in trustees, to accu- 
mulate, subject to contingent appropria- 
tions, for the payment of the national debt. 

24. At a meeting of the Livery of Lon- 
don for the election of sheriffs, tne earl of 
Lauderdale, citizen and needle-maker, was 
brought forward by the popular party as 
one of the candidates. The show of hands 
was against his lordship. It was an un- 
usually numerous and respectable meeting, 
and considered a trial of political strength. 

A royal warrant granted to Bolton, of 
Soho, Birmingham, to coin penny, and 
twopenny-pieces. 

30. Richard Faiker, the mutineer, exe- 
cuted on board the Sandwich , at Shetrness. 
He behaved with firmness and propriety, 
expressing a wish that his death might, be 
deemed a sufficient atonement, and the 
lives of others be saved. Parker was a na- 
tive of Scotland, where he had been a 
shopkeeper, but getting into debt, had, two 
years before, volunteered "into the navy. 

„ July. Lord Malmesbury arrived at 
[ Lisle as minister-plenipotentiary, to treat 
with the French Republic for peace ; the 
hon. Henry Wellesley his secretary. 

8. Death o* Kdmund Burkk.— T his 
eminent orator, writer, and politician was 
the younger son of an attorney, and edu- 
cated at Dub Un-college, m which city he 
was born, January l\ 1730, Not succeed- 
ing in an application fo* the professor- 
ship of logic at Glasgow, he settled in 
London, where he sought subsistence and 
distinction in the occupations of literature. 
His first acknowledged production was an 
ironical “ Vindication of Natural Society,” 
published in 1758. In the same year ap- 
peared the first volume of the “Annual 
Register,” of which he was the projector 
and compiler, receiving for his services 
100/.,— the receipts being still extant 
( Prior ’ m Life of Burke , p. 61). His con- 
nexion with this work was long continued, 
but m the Utter volumes Mr. Burke con- 
fined himself to the historical part, and 
afterwards only to 0 supervision of that, In 
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frail HwolHon^ I 

tile »cr«twto th^ lord^Ueotwi^ttt, to lie- 
UiiAl and'by hi* influence obtained a pen- 
sion oftfGO/. a year on the Irish establish- 
ment. This appeal* to have bejia Bmv 
B arkers Brat introduction into public life. Un 
lii« return, in 1765, be became private secre- 
tary to the marquis of Rockingham, then first 
lord .of the treasury, and through the same ' 
Interest, M.P. for Wendover. He was now 
a iwiflar party-man, devoting his pen and 
his longue to the support of his patron, 
from wohm he received a nominal loan, 
but teal $if(, of 16,000/, This enabled him 
to purchase his Beaconsfield villa, and for 
which he showed his gratitude, by compos- 
ing the well-known tribute, inscribed on 
the mausoleum of his noble benefactor in 
Wentworth-park. In 1770 appeared his 
« Thoughts oh the Present Discontents ; a 
pamphlet abounding in constitutional sen- 
timents, but more valuable as a specimen 
of the petty objects to which public writers 
Were then devoted, being chiefly directed 
against the influence of an “ inner cabi- 
nSt**— -that never existed —hostile not to 
the people, but to aristocrat! cal domina- 
tion; and for which the suggested remedy 
was the placing political power in the 
hands of himself and friends. In the dis- 
putes with the American colonies, Mr. 
Burke recommended a medium course, that 
concession should be blended with coercion. 
He also expressed himself favourably to- 
wards the liberty of the press, the rights of 
juries, and religious toleration. His bill 
for the economical reform of the royal 
household raised him high in popular es- 
timation, and drew from his intellectual 
stores a rich display of antiquarianism, 
wit, humoiiT, and financial detail. But his 
parliamentary consequence declined after 
the ruin of his party by the coalition with 
lord North, which he projected, and his 
oligarchic^ scheme of Indian administra- 
tion; errors which were not redeemed by 
' the want of judgment, temper, and equity 
he evinced in the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. After the establishment of Mr. 
Pitt's ministry, in 1783, the « luxuriant 
expatiations” of the orator were listened 
to with impatience in the house of com- 
mons. They were considered interruptions 
to public business, and were met, says 
The Annual Regirter, vol. xl., p, 336, with 
w coughing, beating the ground, and hoot- 
these aunov- 


itig. w Naturally irritable, these annoy- 
ances often drove him into the most out- 
rageotis fits of passion. He did not recover 
his ascendancy till the French Revolution, 
when he again burst forth with greater 
fome and effulgence than ever, both as 
writer and speaker. There does not ap- 
pear to have been a direct apostacy m the 
part Mr* Burke took ia this great crisis. 


Be had advocated constitutional . 
and the removal tf proved abuse*, 
was. never the partisan m organic changes 
in church or state. Parliamentary reform 
he h«4 uniformly opposed, *ud the scruples 
of Dissent he reluctantly indulged. George 
III. was a great admirer of his Celebrated 
* Reflections,” and recommended to all the 
courtiers who came near him to read them. 
In 1795 he received a pension of 1200/. 
on the civil-list, end 25004 on the 4$ per 
cent, fund ; and to which it is said a pew- 
age would have been annexed, had I not the 
boon ffecome valueless by the death of his 
aon. These visitations of good and evil he 
seems noi to have long survived. Mr. 
Burke’s mind was of Irish texture; more 
apt to become enamoured of outjpaxd arm- 
ings than realities ; morapmaginat ive than 
logical ; more impulsive than considerate ; , 
more descriptive than discriminating. He 
had seen Marie Antoinette a vision of 
grace and beauty, therefore France wdl 
governed, and the people happy. He rose to 
affluence in England m the alternate chanv 
pionship of the rival factions ; found Ifer the 
emporium of wealth, of letters, and public 
charities, tb^efofc lfcr political ad mm W- 
, tration had been wise and beneficent. It 
Liras a remarkable instance of the juncture 
of extremes that two nations should be con- 
temporatfeoiwly led away by twp mmda 
not unlike tn extravagance, force, origi- 
nality, and eloquence, but wholly opposite 
in tfeir conclusions. Rousseau was the 
apostle of abstraction ; Burke, of prescrip- 
tion. One sought the type of social, excel- 
lence in the simplicity of villages, ia 
fields, and woods ; the other, in the refine- 
ment of cities, in halls, cathedrals, and pa- 
laces. Their convictions, as men strong 
passions are apt to be, were moulded by 
taste more than reason. Amidst much 
abasement, they both retained what from 
Nature they had received, — 

« Intense and glowing minds. 5 ' 

July 15. The exiled French clergy per- 
mitted to return to France on taking the 
oaths to the constitution. 

20. Parliamentary session closed. 

24. Admiral Nelson* acting on fallacious 
intelligence, made an unsuccessful attack 
on Santa Crus, in the island of Teneriffe. 
The loss of lives in this rash attempt was 
equal to that sustained in the battle off 
Cape St. Vincent. Nelson himself had his 
arm shot off, and several valuable officers 
were killed or wounded. 

28. The I^ndon Corresponding Society 

held a meeting in Pancras, to petition 
king ; but their proceedings were mterruptea 
by the magistrate, who read tbe Rte A£ 
and arrested Alexander Galloway, Btoa*, 
Hodgson, and other speakers. 
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30j, .Ai leutyp to Methodist con- 
any member of their 
coaaeto* ;afeitoUU* be ejected who prop* 

g&tod v o$dnto* inimical to the established 
rtdlgioa a,nd government. 

'3K(M* Buonaparte procures the libera* 
m Lafayette and fellow-sufferers, im- 
pa*QO*diu to oftto of Olmutz. 

,»4k Ajumssts in P Aius. — The executive 
government of France found itself hardly 
ahi* to make head against the plot# of 
anarchists and royalists, and recommended 
that on the annual renewal of one-third of 
to legislature, the electors should fake a 
new oath of fidelity to the constitution* 
Among the new members who took their 
seals were some of the ancient noblesse, 
to Jacobin Barrere, and general Pichegra, 
who was suspected of a design to restore 
jhe Bourbons. In the directory Latourneur 
%ent out by lot, and was replaced by Bar- 
thelemi, a diplomatist and a man of letters. 
More favour now began to be shown to the 
emigrants and nonjuring priests, and the 
severe decrees against them were relaxed. 
Buonaparte, however, adhered firmly to the 
directory; and on the anniversary of July 
14th, he addressed his tarmgu informing 
them that counter-revolutionary projects 
were in agitation, and urged them to be 
true to that republican cause in which, 
they had shed so much blood. 'To this 
appeal the soldiers responded with alacrity. 
Animated by the support of the military, a 
majority of the directory determine Amt 
once to crush their political opponents. 
Early in the morning of the 4th mst. the 
alarm-guns were fired by order of the di- 
rectory. Barthelemi, refusing to concur, 
was put under arrest; Carnot effected his 
escape. Commissioned by Barras, Reubel, 
and Lateveilliere, general Augereau sur- 
rounded the hall of the legislative coun- 
cils with a military fOrce, nind, entering, 
found the opposition members in consulta- 
tion upon the course to be pursued. With 
his own hand he seized general Picbegru, 
and ordered eighteen others of the mem- 
bers to be arrested on a charge of treason. 
^ These were committed to the Temple, and 
the hall shut up. A committee of public 
safety was then nominated, whose resolu- 
tions were adopted try the council of 500. 
New decrees repealed; the laws in favour of 
the royalists and emigrants, placed the 
ptthlfc journals under the inspection of the 
police, -and sentenced to deportation fifty* 
fiv* members of the two councils. It is a 
signal proof of a change of national feeling 
in thto nets of violence, that not one drop 
of&wd mm thtd. The two ’vacancies in 
til* directory were filled by Merlin and 
Francois do Neufchateau. 

6., Between this day and July 19tU 
sir J. B. War*ga captured seven French 


ships of wat 

0. Throe men touted by toWbottie 
acid gas in one of IteuaVvats, having de- 
seen (led without the previous precautior i of 
letting down a lighted candle. 

10. Died in childbed, him a 

.woman of uncommon talents, |nd £on|i<to 
able knowledge; well known by her lite- 
rary works, under her original" name of 
Wollstonecrafr, particularly by hha^iyipdi- 
cation of the Rights of Women. 1 ** / 

18. Negotiations at Lisle abAtoMpeei* 
minated, and lord Malmeshuryjafito^ to^' 
leave the place in 24 hours, 
had refused to treat on tlie basis of *&+* 
procal restitution ; and doubtless assumed 
their present arrogance in conseqt!ismc*AOf 
their late conquests, and a secret know- 
ledge of the rebellion organizing in In- 
land. 

27. The bank withdrew their dollars 
owing to the number of counterfeits in Cir- 
culation. * * 


Oct . 4. Earl of Mornington appoin 
governor-general of Bengal. 

A mutiny broke out in the fleet at the 
Cape of Good Hope, which subsided to 
consequence of a communication made to 
them that the demands of the seamen at 
Spithead had been complied with, 

11. Admiral Duncan attacked the Dutch 
fleet off Camperdown, commanded by admi- 
ral De \V inter, and, after a severe engage- 
ment, captured eight Dutch ships, includ- 
ing those of the admiral and vice-admiral, 
and four frigates : only three Dutch ships of 
the line escaped. For this brilliant victory 
Duncan was raised to the peerage, with an 
hereditary pension. 

, 13. Sir B, Hammfct fined 1000/. for re* 
fusing to serve the office of lord-mayor. 

17. Definitive treaty of peace signed at 
Campo Formio, between Austria and 
France, agreeably to the preliminaries set- 
tled at Leoben, the emperor being compen- 
sated for the loss of Belgium by the ces- 
sion of Venice. By a secret article, Austria 
consented that the Rhine should be the 
boundary between France and Germany. 

Thkophilanthropists. — A new sect ap- 
peared at Paris under this name, of which 
JLareveilliere, one of the directors, declared 
himself the patron* These religionists, re- 
jecting revelation, confined their worship, 
to one Supremo Being ; and gradually in- 
creasing in number, they at length took 
possession, by permission of the municiv 
pality, of many of the churches, occupied 
also at other hours of the day by the ca- 
tholics. In lieu of the mystic and sump- 
tuous rites of the Roman church, their of- 
ferings to the Deity were the simple pro- 
ducts of the earth r— a wheaten ear, or a 
bouquet of flowers l 





of increased' 
{ prosecution of the war. 
p^jjgiriil carried with mow than 
the^^d^c^ondcrancy of votes* Grey, 
iridan, and Fox, wearied by 
f^t^^ibsition, had seceded from par- 
liamer# i$k. Wilberforce said he did not 
da the “ poignant grief expressed 
“Ace of Mr. Fox uninfluenced 
I of personal ambition', he felt 
^ „ Jrative upon him, in the critical 
^of5he country, to stand more firmly 
at — Belsh, G*o III . , vi. 201* 

. of dropsy, in the 54th year of 

I gj& jjfe, after a reign of eleven years, Fre- 
xnmsOK William II., king of Prussia. He 
>W$i succeeded by his son Frederick Wil- 
liam III. Like his predecessor, the late 
r was influenced by ambition, and was 
^ scrupulous about the means of its 
jgence ; traits of character manifested 
he partition of Poiaud, the treaty of 
iz, and desertion of the coalition after 
ityving the Koglish subsidy as the price 
Sis continued co-operation, 

'Mee* 1* Mr. Fox presented to thuking, 
If* the leve" a petition from 5000 free- 
holders of the county of Down, complaining 
of Irish grievances.* 

% Gold seven shilling-pieces ordered to 
be received as the current coin of the 
realm. 

12. Colonel Fitzgerald, who was allied 
to the earl of Kingston, and shared his 
huspitabty, having seduced, under aggra- 
vated circumstances, the daughter of that 
nobleman, fell, in a scuffle, a victim to his, 
lordship’s natural and just resentment. 

19., General thanksgiving for our naval 
victories. The king and parliament went 
in grand pro 'cssion to St. Paul’s, to deposit 
the colours taken* 

26, Death of John Wilkes, F.R.S. — 
This once popular agitator expired in his 
73rd year, at the house of his accomplished 
daughter “ Polly, 1 * in Giosvenor-square, 
alderman of Farringdon Without, and 
chamberlain of London. Mr. Wilkes had 
-lbng considered himself a fire burnt out.” 
Whatever may have been his motives, his 
exertions and intrepidity added legal secu- 
rity to the liberties of Englishmen. Ac- 
cording to one of his contemporaries ( But- 
ters Hemmimncez, 73-4), Wilkes was an 
“elegant epicurean; in his politics an 
aristocrat* and would have much rather 
bean a favoured courtier at Versailles than i 
the most commanding orator in St. Ste- 
phen’s chapel. He possessed, however, 
something mom than the vapour of patriot- 
ism : ha could resist corruption, attack and 
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overcome p 

poverty, and banishment. 13 
was proverbial, aSdhe ifever misiml tt£; 
oppo rtunity of being jocular at the e'lpeuae 


of hut colleagues. Sometimes he wobSd V 
disconcert the gravity of a city feast byfn* 

satire; and when he told alderman BumeU # 

(formerly a bricklayer), who seemed to be 
unable to manage a knife in the simple 
operation of cutting a pudding, “ that he 
had better take his trowel to it/’ ha set the 
whole corporation in a roar, 

28. Insurrectionist Home ; the French 
ambassador, general Dupkot, killed, in en- 
deavouring to prevent the pope’s soldiers 
from firing bn the people. 

Useful Premium.— Gaunt Rumfbrd gave 
10007. 3 per cent, annuities, thp intoqpt 
of which is to be disposed of every other ^ • 
year, to the person who shall communicate ^ 
any discovery on heat and fight. The 
preference to be given to Such discovery 
that tends moat to promote the good of 
mankind ; and to be determined by the coun- 
cil of the Royal Society. , ‘ -■ 

Public Accounts. — The total nusnber * •* 
of persons paying assessed taxes was % 
791,802; of *hic# niftnber, 190,122 paid 
under 6 a — Ann. Reg. for 1797* p- ISO. 

, The gold and silver coined in the reign 
of George II. was 1 1,966,576/, ; iu the pro*, 
sent reigi/J up to 1 797, the amount was 
44,111,817/. *About40 millions of specie 
were supposed to be at present in circula- 
tion. Ibid. 57. 

The number of emigrant French clergy 
supported by government was 5906; of 
lay-persons, 2950. 

The British naval force in commission 
in January was, of ships of the line, 124; 
fifty guns, 18: frigates, 180; sloops, 184: 
total, 506, There were budding, 22 ship# 
of the line, 3 fillies, aud 9 frigates.* 

Annual ObitUarV.*— Miss Addison, 79, 
the daughter of the author of the H Spec- 
tator,” Horace Walpole, earl of Orford, 

80, author of the " Castle of Otranto,’’ & c. 
William Mason, author of * Elfrtda ” **■ The 
English Garden,” &c. Charles MackBn, 
comedian, 98, the fathes of the stage. * 
James Petit Andrews, F.A.S., author of 
“Continuation of Henry’s History of 
Great Britain.” General Hoche, 30, a 
successful French general, and one of the , 
many, officers of the republican armies who 
owed his promotion to merit and the dis- 
cernment of Carnot. William Enfield, 
LL.D., 57, author of several useful ele- 
mentary works. Jeffrey, low! Amherst. 

81, field-marshal in the army. In Vir- 
ginia, Thomas PAlmer, esq., who, among 
other bequests, left the reversion of 150/, to 
the author of the best essay on the ‘‘.Cruel 
and Absurd Practice of W ar Robert 
Bums, 37, * The Ayrshire poet” and emi- 




b Pbospbcts opthb Yxa*.— T he i 
tt and suppresdkHi of the Irish 
, look the lead in domestic event*, j 

* wwhwwj^i exertions w ere made by the 

to raise the supples, now swelled 

* -''leMm enormous amount, within the year, 

hytripling the assessed taxes, and a tax on 
income. In France the government con- 
tinued unsettled, being assailed on ophite 
sides by the machinations of the Royalists 
and Jacobins, both lnveterately hostile ; 
hut the Revolution had cessed to^be san- 
■ quinary. National enthusiasm had now 
taken the direction of martial glory, which 
was sought to be indulged in the aggres- 
’ sqp subjugation of Switzerland, and a 
^romantic expedition to the East. It was on 
|jftbe military and the great body of the 
people the directory mainly relied for sup- 
port : the former was conciliated by meri- 
torious rewards, by brigandage and con- 
quests ; the latter, by constantly exposing to 
r*ale the estates olf the church and nobility, 
f which enabled the industrious to become 
proprietors of land, and identified in inte- 
rest with their rulers. v Having no enemy 
on their hands alter the peace of Campo 
Formio, but Britain, the old threat of in- 
vasion was revived. A number of troops 
was assembled on the opposite 'coast, and 
transports collected in the harbours of the 
Channel. All this by many was thought 
as it turned out to be, mere gasconade, yet 
the most active measures were pursued to 
repel the threatened attack. Besides a 
large addition made to the militia, every 
county was directed to raise bodies of irre- 
gular cavalry from the yeomanry ; and 
almost every town and considerable village 
had its corps of volunteers trained and 
armed. The island never before was in 
such a formidable state oftinternul defence. 
Party differences were suspended as to the 
essential point of resisting the enemy ; a 
warlike spirit was generally diffused through 
the nation, which was further excited by 
splendid naval victories. Commerce was 
a highly prosperous, which with a harvest 
unusually abundant, entirely dispelled the 
gloom that hung over the country m the 
past year. 

Jm, 1. Silver tokens, 5#, each, issued 
by the bank of England. 

4* The debate on trebling the assessed 
taxes, which had continued several days in 
. the house of commons, terminated, and the 
mme&m carried by 202 against 129. Mr. 
Fox^aid, though he wished for a reform of 
partihWKsnt, he had no idea of obtaining it, 
hut hy the hrgaa and through the means of 
p mnimeid^-A^nn. Beg., xl. 202.) A new 
phmfte tiiMJUF* to havfc been first used in this 
debate? Mr* J&tfc accusing the opposition 
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7 : Genera! 
the French < 
determined 1 
the plan of the French i 
1$. Lord Camelford 
dead lieut. Peterson, in thi 
Antigua, about a disputed 
and a court-martial deeming 
of the officer mutinous, hi#*| 
honourably acquitted. 

24. At the^ Crown and . 
persons met to celebrate 
Mr. Fox. The duke of Not! 
chair, supported by the duke 
earls Lauderdale and Oxford, 

Tierney, Erskine, capt. Morris, 

Tooke ; the latter became reconciled t 
Fox by the explanation Mr. Fox gav 
his sentiments on parliamentary refofl 
The chairman gave as a toast, <4 Our j ' J 
reign 5 * health, the majesty of the pefl 
For this and other sentiments promuh" 
at the meeting, his grace was dUrin 
from the lord-1 teutenaucy of the west ritj 
of Yorkshire, and removed from his I 
ment of militia. 

Feb. 6. Tlve proprietors of the bankiif 
England subscribed 200,000/. towards ia£b 
defence of the country threatened wim 
invasion. It was the commencement of a 
voluntary subscription for the Support of 
the war, by which a million and a half was ^ 
raised. On the 9th, a meeting of bankers * 
and merchants was held in the Square of ’ 
the Royal Exchange, when 46,534/. wo* 
subscribed on the hustings, by 218 subj 
scribers only; Mr. Bosanquet and alder* 
man Curtis were the chief speakera. The 
king subscribed 20,000/. and the queen 
5000/. Mr Boyd subscribed 3000/., and 
the firm of Peel and Yates cotton-manu- 
facturers of Lancashire, 10,000/. ; the 
court of common council of London sub- 
scribed 10,000/. 

12. Died at Peters burgh of apoplexy, 
in his 66th year, Btanislaus Augustus Po- 
uiatowski, late king o! Poland. Having 
died a deposed monarch, no court mourn- 
ing took place for his death ; though there 
was one for Louis XVI. of France, who wap 
deposed before he was beheaded. 

19. Rkbkllion in Ireland. — Earl 
Moira moved unsuccessfully in the Irish 
house of lords an address to the lord lieu- 
tenant, beseeching him to adopt conciliatory 
measures for allaying the discontent* in 
Ireland. His lordship dwelt upon the flog- 
ging, picketing, half-hanging, and ottikr 
acts of torture that had been resorted to, 
in order to extort confession from person* 
against whom rib legal evidence existed* 
These cruelties, and the knowledge that 




* no longer 
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>on, In which 
— w _ r near it, and 
,w#to to be surprised 
other places were to be 
i hcmment. The disclosure 
i dne of the conspirators occa- 
Szure of fourteen of the dele- 
ublin j and the information of 
> militia officer, who had en- 
j them as a spy, produced other 
.which entirely defeated this 
hthing therefore was left but 
to which they shortly after 

^ French under Berthier having 
the pope of his temporal autho- 
J his holiness withdrew to Sienna. 

> tfifur, 1. At Margate were apprehended 
i|h suspicion of holding a treasonable cor- 
respondence with the enemy, Arthur O’ Gon* 
" proprietor of a Dublin newspaper; 
pa, an active member of the London 
jSespomling Society ; O’Coigley, a priest ; 
gary and Alien: they were brought to 
noon and committed to the Tower. 

1 2. The Irish directory arrested at the 
use of Oliver Bond, on the information 
[ Reynold a spy. 

/ 13, A hair-dresser at Newport, Mon- 
|mouth shire, ate and drank to such excess, 
as to occasion his death; on a coroner's 
inquest being held on the body, the jury 
brought in a verdict of felo dr se, ami the 
remains of the glutton were buried in the 
public road. 

25. Lord Somerville chosen president 
*rof the Board of Agriculture, in opposition 
to sir John Sinclair. 

The total amount of the St. Jago, Spa- 
nish prise, was 55 r»,UOO/, ; out of which 
admiral Gell and the other flag officers 
shared 52/100/. each ; the several captains 
26,000/. ; and the subaltern officers in pro- 
portion: the law expenses amounted to 
28,000/., leaving 148,000/. in the agents' 
Hands* to defray any other contingent 
demands. 

30, The celebrated Didot the French 

E rioter, with a German named Herman, 
ave announced a new invention in printing, 
Which they term ttrreotype. — Ann. lieg. 22. 

Apr- 2. Land Tax Redemption. — Mr. 
Pitt introduced' his plan fur supporting 
public credit, and augmenting the national 
resources. It consisted of a scheme for 
making the land-tax, which had hitherto 
been annual, perpetual, and allowing the 
owner of the land to redeem his land-tax, 
at a price regulated by the current price of 
the three per cents. The ministerial pro- 
ject became law, but it never realised the 
expectation of He author. At this period j 
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2,037,0274, andit waa^ea 
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public debt might be. cancelled. ..$2 t met 
one half , of the, land-tax has yet b W 
redeemed. .. 

4. Messrs. Hellish/ Bosauquet, and' 
Pole, merchants of tjhe'city, were stopped 
by three highwaymen, on Honnslow-heath : 
after robbing them, without resistance, of 
their money and watches, one of the robbers 
wantonly fired into the chaise, and mortally 
wounded Mr, Mefifsb. 

Tbewduke of Y ork appointed commander- 
in-chief of all the forces. 

1 0. Bernadotte, the French ambassador 
at Vienna, in obedience to the orders of 
the directory, caused the tri-cuJoure< 
to be displayed in triumph at his 
which so incensed the populace that 1 
tore it down : upon this Bernadotte wrote 
a haughty note to the emperor demanding 
satisfaction, which being refused, he ab- 
ruptly left the city. V 

20. The executive committee of the; 
London Corresponding Society arrested 
with their books and paj»er«, m an old 
building, in NewJast(b-street, Strand. 

Died, ageu 31, of a decline, Mr, Jenkins 
,ihe tall bank clerk: his outer coffin mea- 
sured eight feet in length, and he was 
buried by permission of the directors in the 
ground inside the Bank, which was for- 
merly the burial ground of Bt. Christo- 
pher's church. Some surgeons had offered 
upwards of 200 guineas for hiscorpse. 

The bishop ui Derry (earl of Bristol) ar- 
rested in Italy, on suspicion of being a spy. 

fytay 12. Sir Sidney Smith escaped from 
France, after an imprisonment of two years* 

19. Expedition so Ostknd. — Intelli- 
gence having been received that a number 
of transports fitting out at Flushing were 
intended to he sent found by the canals to 
Ostend and Dunkirk, for the purpose of 
invading England, an expedition was de- 
spatched to destroy the sluices and basin 
of the Bruges canal at Ostend. The direc- 
tion of the enterprise was entrusted to 
general Coote and captain Home Popham. 
On the 19th the troops were disembarked, 
and in a few hours the sluices were blown 
up, and several vessels in the canal de- 
stroyed. But on returning to the beach, 
the wind and surf were bo high, that it 
was impossible to re-embark. Meanwhile 
the country being alarmed, the enemy ad- 
vanced upon them with a superior force, 
and the British, after a spirited resistance, 
were compelled to capitulate. The number 
landed was about 1000, of whom more 
than 100 were killed or wounded ; among 
them general Coote, 

20. Expedition t0 Egypt.— A fonniu- 

able expedition had long been preparing 

2 R 
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fcfadlxek the subject of 
ires* It insisted of 13 
e, and 200 Transports, carry- 
. 1 Tegular troops ; artists, linguists, 

and.mun of science of oil kinds, to the 
number of 121, also accompanied the expe- 
ditfop. file command of the whole was 
given to Buonaparte, who besides acquiring 
the reputation of being the greatest general 
of the .age, bore that of a man of varied 
talents end resource#. It sailed on the 
$wstt, and on June 9th f reached Malta, of 
which possession was taken ; thence it 
proceeded to its ultimate destinatidh. and 
reached the coast of Egypt July 1 st. The 
object of the expedition now disclosed itself, 
Which was the conquest of that celebrated 
country, fpveted not only as a valuable 
Requisition, but tes affording a station 
whence the English power m the East 
Indies, long mistakenly regarded by the 
French as the great source of their rival's 
wealth, might be advantageously assailed, 
Buonaparte landed liis troops, took Alex- 
andria by storm, defeated the rebel beys, 
and made himself master of .Cairo. 

At a meeting of the whig club, Mr. Fox 
gave as a toast “ the Sovereignty of the 
people on the 25th, tHe king struck out 
his name from the list of privy councillors. 

21. A. O’Connor, Binns, Allen, Leans 
and O’Coigley, tried at Maidltonh for high 
treason ; the last only was iound guilty ; 
but O’Connor and Binns were detained on 
another treasonable charge. Mr. O’Cdigley 
was executed on Pennenden heath, meet- 
ing death with great fortitude, and denying 
to the last the charge of treasonable cor- 
respondence abroad. 

AiuiESTS in Dublin. — On the 21st, the 
two She urea, both barristers of fortune, and 
some others, were arrested, and the city 
and county of Dublin declared to be in a 
state of insurrection* OtT Saturday even- 
ing, major Sirr, capt. Ryan, and Mr. justice 
Swan, proceeded to a house in Thomas- 
street, to arrest lord Edward Fitzgerald.J 
On being introduced to his lordship in bed, 
he fired a pistol at Mr, Swan, which did not 
* take effect ; he then seized a dagger and ran 
, Mr. Swan through the body. Capt. Ryan 
then entered the room, when his lordship ran 
At him and cut open his body, from whence 
his bowels protruded. Major Sirr, who had 
hpen waiting outside with a sergeant’s guard, 
then jam up stairs, and finding his lordship 
Sfrhggling with Mr. Swan, who was nearly 
„ exhausted with loss of blood, the major 
fired, ; and wounded Fitzgerald in the 
shoulder. Hi« lordship was then conveyed 
to die castle, and from thence to Newgate, 
where he died on the 5th of June, from 
anxiety mind and the wound he had 
received. Captain Ryan died on the 23rd 
of May. 
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Orleans, 

24. The IrurKrec 
of Carlow and Nkas, from, *#tal 
repulsed with loss. Nextd^' 

15,000 strong against We 
defeating the garrison, wb 
to meet them, obtained pi 
town. Subsequently they bee 
of Knniseorthy ; but being \ 
with great slaughter, from NewJ 
wreaked their vengeance upond 
tives at Wexford m the mo®|j 
manner; indicting death upoftlkdrB than 
a hundred persons in every shape . that 
cruelty could devise. • t » q " 

27. Owing to some observations on the 
25th, in parliament, Mr. Pitt and Mr, 
Tierney met on Sunday on Putney-heath 
to fight a duel. After discharging frfO 
cases of pistols, Pitt fired into the air, and 
the affair ended. 

June 4. Sir Edward Crosbie and others 
hanged for treason in Dublin. ^ 

12. General Nugent attacked the rebOPi 
5000 strong, commanded by Munro, neaf 
Ballynahinch. and routed them with gxftsi 
slaughter. This victory quelled the insur- 
rection in the north. 

J9. Several militia regiments having 
volunteered to serve in Ireland, a bill was 
introduced to empower the king to accept 
the offers of such regiments. It was op- 
posed by Nicholls, Banks, Tierney, and 
Lawrence Palk, as a violation of the con- 
stitutional principle on which the militia 
was established ; but it became a law. 

20. Charles marquis Cornwallis, whos# 
political and military character was emi- J 
nent, arrived in Dublin to supersede lord 
Camden in the viceroy ship. 

21. General Lake attacked the main 
body of the rebels in their encampment 
on Vinega:-hiU ; and after a vigorous re- 
sistance, so completely routed them, that 
nothing but pillagers subsequently re- 
mained in arms. Wexford and other 
places, which the insurgents were in pos- 
session of, were delivered up, and the insur- 
rection in the south completely put down, 

29. Parliament prorogued, the king 
congratulating the houses on the national 
seal against the common enemy. 

July 17, Johnson, the bookseller, found 
guilty, before lord Kenyon, of a libel, in 
selling Gilbert Wakefield’s answer to a 
courtly pamphlet of the bishop of Llnndaff, 
in which the prelate, in his horror of French 
principle®; had evinced an unexpected,* and 
as many thought inconsistent, seal; in 
favour of the war and the minister. Jor- 
dan, Cuthcll, Williams, and Flower, were 
also persecuted, on account of Wakefield’s 
pamphlet, as w m the author himself. ' t : 
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arid other : Mate ptm&m*; wete jpardoned, 
on condlHwaf giving all m information 
they possessed imative to the conspiracy. 
An amnesty was Soon after published by ; 
the new lord lieutenant, who discouraged 
the violent proceedings of the Orangemen, 
and adopted a system of moderation. Some 
examples however were deemed necessary. 
Both the Sheares were executed, the revo* 
teionatymddress (Ann, Reg. xl 43) found 
on the person and in the hand-writing of 
om W the brothers, precluding mercy; 
also X3’J%|ne and M‘Can. Mr. Oliver 
Bond, a commercial man of great wealth 
and high character, was pardoned. 

Aitg. L Battle ovtjie Nile. — A strong 
British Jtpradron, under admiral Nelson, 
had long been in anxious pursuit of the 
Toulon fleet. At length it was descried at 
anchor across the bay of Aboukir, near the 
tnouth of the Nile, commanded by admiral 
Brueys, in the 1/Orient of 1 20 guns. Each 
fleet consisted of 13 sail of the line. Nel- 
son decided ou an immediate attack, and 
regardless of the position of the French, 
protected by shoals and batteries, he ran 
lfjta close engagement, in which operation 
* ah English 74 grounded. The first day’s 
Conflict terminated in the blowing up ot 
the J/Oriw*, the admiral and his crew, 
to the number of 1000, perishing in the 
explosion ; and the second day’s engagement 
in a victory, the most splendid in our naval 
annals. Nine sail of the line were cap- 
tured, while two more and two frigates 
were destroyed. Brueys in the action 
committed the great error of not getting 
k hig fleet under weigh, by which the British 
f were enabled . with superior force to beat 
each ship in succession, while riding aV 
anchor. The loss of the English was 900 
sailors killed ; that of the French far 
greater. 

2. Dieo it; his 53rd year, on the Liver- 
pool stage, while performing the part of 
the Stranger in the play of that name, 
John Fulmer, a popular comedian. Mr. 
Palmer had recently suffered domestic be- 
reavements, which are supposed to have 
given a painful application to some passages 
in the performance, that produced a fatal 
excitement. 

18. The Leander, 74, captured by the 
Le G6n$reux, 74, after a contest of six 
hours and a half. 

22. The French to the number of 700, 
tinder General Humbert, landed at Killala 
in Ireland. 

8cpU 2, The Daily Advertiser , one of 
the oldest London diurnal prints sold to the 
proprietors of the Oracle, with which it was 
incorporated. 

8. General Lake attacked the united 
French and rebel force At BaHinamuelc, and 


compelled the Ff$pefc tor surrender aldis- 
pretion. When © return of prisoners wde 
made, it excited surprise that stick s hand- 
ful Of invaders should have had the tome-' 
rity to penetrate into the heart of the king- 
dom-; the whole number, Sarazin and 
Humbert included; amounting only. to .844. 

The French completed the subjugation 
of Switzerland, by defeating, after an ob- 
stinate resistance, the inhabitants of Un- 
terwalden, near the lake of Lucerne r all 
the cantons accepted the constitutions im- 
posed gpon them by their Gallic invaders. 
Geneva was united to the French republic, 
and became the capital of a new depart- 
: ment 

11. The Porte, incensed by the invasion 
of Egypt, declared war against France, 
and formed an alliance ifltth its old foe the 

I court of St Petersburg. The new sove- 
reign of Russia, in whose character passion 
predominated over principle, was violent 
i in his declaration against the French revo- 
lution, and had signified his intention of 
marching an array into France for the res- 
toration of the Bourbons. 

Oct. 4. The metropolis illuminated to 
celebrate theSf ictory of the Nile. 

12. Captchb op Wolpb Torm,— Sir 
\Tohn B. Wurren captured the Hoche and 
six frigates, destined for the support of the 
insurgent ctjise in Ireland. Aboard the 
Hoche was the celebrated Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, a man of courage and ability, and 
the founder of the society of Uuited Irish- 
men. This ardent spirit was arraigned 
before a court-martial, to which he made a 
bold and clever address. He anticipated 
the vengeance of the law by terminating 
his own existence in prison, at the moment 
the court of king’s bench had, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Curran, interfered by habeas 
corpus, to prevept his execution. Mr. Tone 
was the last victim to the Irish rebellion, 
an enterprise more alarming than danger- 
ous. and not less weakly conducted than 
rashly begun. It is computed that in its 
short and sanguinary course, 80,000 lives 
were sacrificed. Although the catholic 
peasantry were of necessity the instruments 
of the insurrection, yet the leaders gene- 
rally belonged to other religions communi- 
ties. The higher description of catholics, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, maintained 
their loyalty, and went even so far as to 
publish a paper signed by the twenty-two 
titular bishops and archbishops, with the 
lords Fingal, Southwell, Gormanstown, And 
Keumure, sir Edward Bellow, &c. dis- 
suading their countrymen from joining in 
the rebellion. 

2f». A violent insurrection against the 
French at Cairo, which was not suppressed 
without much bloodshed. Numerous actions 
followed again* the Mameluke* «* 
2R 2 
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Arabs, in which the French were success* 
ful, and they established their authority 
throughihe greater part of Egypt. Buona- 
parte affected great respect for the Maho- 
metan worship ; and at the close of the 
yea* prepared to invade Syria, where I bra- 
ham Bey, had taken refuge, under the pro- 
tection of Djerzar Oglou, the pacha of 

Acre* 

' Nov* 15. The island of Minorca sur- 
rendered to a British force under general 
C. Stuart, and soon aftei Gozza, near Malta, 
to a detachment of admiral Nelson’s 
squadron. 

The French prisoners in England were 
estimated at 27,000, the English in France 
at 6000. 

20. Pa^uauent opened by the king, 
who descanted %on the victory of the 
Nile, the suppression of the Irish rebellion, 
the warlike decision of the Porte, and the 
magnanimity of the emperor of Russia. 

23. The king of Naples alarmed by the 
near approximation of the French repub- 
licans, entered the Romish territory at the 
head of 80,000 men, accompanied by Mack 
the Austrian general., l^heir triumph how- 
ever was short. Championet, Collecting the 
scattered corps of the French, marched 
against the Neapolitans, and though 
greatly inferior in number, sooij reduced 
them to the necessity of feting on the 
defensive. 

24, Napper Tandy and his confederates, 
charged with treasonable practices, Vvere 
ajrrested in Hamburg, by command of the 
British minister: the minister of France 
claimed them as French citizens, and the 
senate, unwilling to offend either power, 
came to no decision on the subject. 

27. A day of thanksgiving. 

Dec, 3. Coni, the strongest fortress in 
Italy, surrendered to the Austrians. 

4. Income Tax. — The friple assessment 
of last session, which Mr. Pitt termed his 
**new and solid system of finance, haying 
been found oppressive and unproductive, 
he. came forward with a fresh expedient 
for raising the chief supplies within the 
year. This was the celebrated tax on in- 
come. In substance his resolutions were, 
Ibftt the augmentation of the assessed 
taxei should be repealed, and in its place 
a duty, of ten per cent upon income he 
aubstituttfU to commence with incomes 
above 60 /. a "$ear, but in a reduced ratio 
from that sum > 200/. \ the return of 
income by individifys to lie according to 
their own statement but liable to be 
checked by surveyors,^ 1 there were reason 
to suspect deficiency, fie calculated the 
national income at 10$ millions, which 
would produce a tax pf 1<} millions.’ Ob- 
jections were made to thefjquhy of the 
principle of t&i&g the proddlLof industry 


and capital in m equal tafia# But the 
resolutions were 'well received jitney passed 
three readings before the holiday h, and a 
bill founded upon them became law in the 
ensuing year. 

9. The French directory deposed from 
his Italian dominions the king of Sardinia. 

15. An army of 60,000 Russians arrived 
at Brunn in Moravia, under Suvarof, and 
were joyfully received by the Austrian court. 

18. Provisional treaty concluded between 
the emperor of Russia and England; the 
chief object of which was to induce Prussia 
to join in the new confederacy against 
France. Failing in this, Paul stipulated, 
<m condition of a monthly subsidy from 
England, to have ready for the field 45,000 
men, to be “ employed wherever the utility 
of the common cause should require.” 
Prussia firmly, hut in guarded terms, de- 
clined to accede to this coalition. 

19. On the second reading of the bill 
for the continued suspension ol the Habeas 
Corpus Act, remarks were made by Mr. 
Courtenay and sir Francis Burdett, on tins 
severe treatment of the state prisoners, 
especially in Cold Bath Fields. The num- 
ber now imprisoned was seventy, among 
them colonel Despard ; but the reports of 
their cruel treatment was contradicted by 
the ministerialists. 

24. In the night the thermometer was 
14 degrees below the freezing point. 

America. — The disregard of national 
rights by the French government neatly 
involved them in a dispute with the United 
States of America. Agreeably with the 
interpretation of international law by the 
directory, neutral vessels were declared 
subject to capture and condemnation, if 
•any portion of their cargoes consisted of 
British manufactures j and if the subjects 
of any state at peace or in alliance with 
France were found on board a British 
vessel, they were pronounced' pirates. Ame- 
rica having vainly remonstrated against 
these unjust decrees, commissions for re- 
prisals at sea were issued by the states, 
the military were augmented, aiid the 
supreme command of the forces confided 
to general Washington. 

St, Dominuo. — The negro chieftain, 
Toussaint TOuverturc, was left in posses- 
sion of St. Domingo during this year ; the 
English troops having evacuated the island 
in May, and the French before the close of 
autumn. 

Netherlands. — The oppressions of the 
directory in Belgium, especially their mili- 
tary conscriptions, excited a formidable in- 
surrection during the autumn, which was 
not quelled without bloodshed. 

Discoveries and Inventions. — Dr. 
Herschel discovered four additional satel- 
lites to the planet hewing bis name. 



cfficfoorm. 

like Manufactory oif Bolton and Wafts 

lighted* withjgas. 

Life-boat invented by Greathead. 

An improvement made in gun-making 
by the barrel being; bored out of a solid 
piece of steel. 

Gypsum found in America to lie a valu- 
able’ manure. 

, A patent granted for hanging a window- 
sash and shutters, without the appearance 
of lines and pulleys. 

A ( patent was granted to a tailor of 
FiMstniv,for making gentlemen’s breeches, 
so as to do away with all the inconveniences 
hitherto complained of. 

Aumy and Navy. — The British army 
consisted of 41 regiments of cavalry ; 110 
infantry ; 30 fenciole cavalry ; 42 fencible 
infantry; 110 of old and new militia; 
besides invalids and volunteer-corps of 
100,000 men more. The number of field- 
marshals, (i ; generals, 289 ; colonels, 325 ; 
lieutenant-colonels. 648 ; majors, 595 ; total 
1863. The British navy in commission 
consisted of 140 ship of the line ; 22 of 50 
guns; KJ5 frigates; 317 sloops; with part 
of which, the Texel was blockaded by 
Duncan ; Brest by Bridport ; and Cadiz by 
$t. Vincent. The number of admirals was , 
102 ; posK'aptain#, 520 ; commanders, 359 ; 
lieutenants, 2008 ; total 2989. 

Annual Obituary. — John Williams, 
LL.D., an eminent dissenting divine. At 
his seat at Downing, Flintshire, Thomas 
Pennant, 72, au agreeable writer, a florist, 
tourist, and zoologist. William Jennings, 
the greatest stockholder in England. At 
Baltimore, Robert Merry, an accomplished 
but affected poet, well known in Eugland 
by his signature of Della Crusca. John 
Zephaniah Holwell, 87, an intelligent 
writer on East India affairs, and one of 
tlw sufferers in the Black Hole at Calcutta 
in 1756. George Vancouver, the circum- 
navigator, and a captain in the British 
navy. At Chantilly, near Pans, Thomas 
Muir, 33 ; he was one of the victims of the 
state trials in Scotland, in 1793, and who 
after being brought off from Sydney in an 
American vessel, had undergone surprizing 
adventures. 

a,d. 1799. Prospects ok the Yeah.-THis 
year is memorable by the effort of a third 
confederacy’ of Europe against the power 
of France. English subsidies brought into 
the field the hordes of Russia ; and Austria, 
encouraged by such powerful co-operation, 
abruptly terminated the protracted nego- 
tiation s at Radstadi, and resumed hostilities 
against the republic. The scene of warfare 
extended over the whole surface of Italy, 
along the banks of the Rhine, among the 
marshes and canals of Holland, and amidst 
the lakes and mountains of Switzerland. 
After gigantic efforts on both sides, the 
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campaign ended vrlth the loss of Italy, 
with the exception of Genoa, by the 
French, who however still retained for their 
frontier, in defiance of their antagonists, 
the iron barrier of the Alps, and the entire 
left side of the Rhine. They were relieved 
at the end of the year by the sudden de- 
fection of Russia from the coalition. Mean- 
while a great change was effected in France ; 
the directorial government, which had be- 
come weak and unpopular, was overthrown, 
and the consular eftablishment substituted. 

By this revolution, the ascendancy of the 
military over the civil power was Confirmed, 
and long kept paramount in France. The 
offensive part taken by England in the 
third coalition, consisted of an^unsuccess- 
ful effort to revolutionise Holmnd, and in 
aiding with her naval force the royalists 
in Italy, in the restoration of the pope and 
the queen of Naples. The death of Tippoo 
Sail), and the dismemberment of his king- 
dom, formed another feature in foreign 
transactions. 

Jan . 1. Athenaeum at Liverpool dpened. 

2. Sir Sidney Smith arrived at Constan- 
tinople on a hiiasioh from tins country, 
and was favourably received. 

C. A soldier robbed the Mint of 2000 
guineas, but was taken at Dover. 

8. Tie I^ase of Don Salteros coffee- 
house at Ckelsea was sold, with all the 
curiosities. It was first opened in 1695 by 
om^Salter, a barber, and became a noted 
place of resort, and depository of rarities, ‘ 
the gifts Of naval officers, and the super- 
fluities of sir Hans Sloane's museum. It is 
mentioned in the “Tatler,” No. 34, where 
the don is ridiculed for his credulity in 
appropriating his hats and pincushions to 
queen Elizabeth's chambermaids. 

10. The French ministers, who had been 
carrying on negotiations during the whole 
of last year, relative to German boundaries 
at Radstadt, informed the vinperor of their 
determination to leave the place, if the 
Russian troops weie permitted to enter his 
dominions. 

12. The corporation of Cork passed 
resolutions favorable to a legislative union 
between Britain and Ireland. 

14. Five English gentlemen who had 
been sent, to investigate the title of Vizier 
Ally, were assassinated by his orders at 
Benares. 

22. A royal message delivered to both 
houses of parliament, recommending a 
legislative union between England and 
Ireland, in order the better to defeat the 
common enemy of both countries. On the 
31st, Mr. Pitt brought forward a series of 
resolutions, which were almost unanimously 
adopted, and with a joint address from both i 
houses, were presented to the king as the 
basis of the contemplated Incorporation of 
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the IMuiii fFox the terras of the 

vxd 00, tH fkty 2nd, 1800, when this great 
measure was completed.] The Irish house 
of lords was' in favour of the union. The 
commons divided, 109 to 105 against it, 
Tim English house of commons on the 
Wtae question divided, 140 for, 15 against 
St* Mr* Fox opposed the union from the 
beginning (Amt. Reg. xlv, 1) ; he appre- 
hended that from the manner in which the 
' Irish representatives were returned, they 
Would be constantly foifnd in the ranks of 
whoever was minister, and give him a pre- 
poud orating influence over every parlia- 
mentary opposition. 

24. Naples surrendered to the French 
after a sphited resistance, chiefly from the 
I*a*aaromT%ho ^ere averse to & change in 
established institutions. 

31. The fortress of Eherenbritstein, 
which had been blockaded since 1797, sur- 
rendered to the French ; by which they be- 
came masters of both sides of the Rhine, 
from Dusseldorf to SchafThausen. 

Feb. 2. A young woman, returning from 
Impington to Cambridge, was overtaken 
by a snow-storm, iflid ffron^ fatigue fell 
down, when she was covered with the snow, 
in which she continued eight days without 
food. Being discovered by a farmer, her 
life was saved, though she loft Kr feet by 
mortification. r 

29. Kl-Arisch surrendered to Buona- 
parte : soon after, Gaza opened her g^tes, 
and Jaffa was carried by storm. Palestine 
was thus overrun, and the victor continued 
his triumphant march towards Acre. 

21. Rev. Gilbert Wakefield tried for his 
pamphlet in answer to the bishop of Llan- 
daff (ante p. 601), and condemned to pay a 
fine of 100/., and to suffer two years’ im- 
prisonment. At first this eminent scholar 
was confined in the TCingfs-bench prison, 
but was soon removed to the common gaol 
of Dorchester. 

27. A general fast-day. 

Mar . 1. The directory having declared 
war against the emperor, Jourdau, at the 
'head of 40,000 men, crossed the Rhine at 
Kehl and Basle. 

5. The East India Company gave up the 
point of recruiting for its own service. Re- 
cruits in future were to be engaged for ten 
years, leaving it to their option to enlist fox 
* further term of five years, the company sti- 
pulating to defray the expense of their pas- 
sage home. 

Archduke Charles crossed the Leek. 

6. The snow lay so thick on the ground 
that the passage of the Manchester and 
Carlisle coaches was .impeded, and the mails 
forwarded on horseback. 

8. Maesena took by assault the fortress 
of Luaensieig, out out of a rock m ti>e 
channel of irnltbke, and the only passage 


through the Rhsstian Alps between the 
Voraiberg and the Orisons. 

13. N early two-thirds of Fera, a suburb 
of Constantinople* destroyed by fire. 

16. By the accidental sinking of the 
pavement a well was discovered near the 
front gate of the Royal-exchange, which 
had not been used for 600 years. The water 
being of excellent quality, the ward of 
CoriiniU purposed erecting a pump over it. 

18. SrEQE of Acub.— Buonaparte reach- 
ed Acre on the 18th, and on the 20th 
opened his trenches. Sir Sidney Smith, 
in the Tigre of 84 guns, was in the road. 
He had captured the French flotilla laden 
with their besieging train. However, the 
French pushed their works within half- 
musket shot of the town-ditch, and, having 
made a breach, attempted to carry the 
place bv assault, but were repulsed. An 
alternation of attacks and sorties followed 
for the space of sixty days, in which Buona- 
partes pitilessly sacrificed his bravest sol- 
diers, and was at last compelled to raise 
the siege. 

25. Battle of Stoekach, between the arch- 
duke Charles and Jourdan. Ten thousand 
men were left dead or dying on the field, 
and the French compelled to retreat to- 
wards the Rhine. 

Apr. 5. Battle of Magnan : the Austrians, 
under Kray, being joined by the vanguard 
of the Russians, forced the French, under 
Scherer, to retreat across the Mmcio. This 
was Scherer’s third defeat, and his re- 
treat rendered unavailing the success of 
Lecourbe in the Tyu>l, who withdrew 
into the Eugadiue. At tire opening of the 
campaign, the whole of Italy was m pos- 
session of the French ; and the revolutiou- 
*ary spirit having strongly seised the more 
enterprising of the Italians, a native auxili- 
ary force might have been raised, which' 
would have enabled them to defy the efforts 
of the combined forces ; but the proceedings 
of the French Directory had long been 
marked by arrogance and imbecility, and 
thc,ir generals, esjieciaUy Scherer, llie late 
minister of war, were unequal to the emer- 
gency*. 

14. General Suvarof assumed the com- 
mand of the Austro-Russian armies in 
Italy. In a short time the French were ex- 
pelled from the principal towns in the 
north, which compelled Macdonald to 
evacuate the kingdom of Naples, and cross 
the Appennines. 

15. Orders issued on the , parade, St. 
James Vpark, for disbanding the 6th, or 
Royal Irish regiment of dragoons, for in- 
subordination ; the officers to continue on 
full-pay till December, and then be placed 
On half-pay. . 

Sackville (earl of Thanet), Denis 
O’Brien, R» Ferguson* T. Thompson* and 
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% Gh Brown, mm trM lor a not and at- 
tempt at rescue at Maidstone, at the con- 
clusion of the trials of O’Connor and others 
lor high treason* Lord Thanet and Fergu- 
, son were found guilty, fined, and sentenced 
to one year** imprisonment. 

16. A powerful army of Turks having 
assembled, frotn Damascus and about 
Mount Tabor, to raise the siege of Acre, 
they were suddenly attacked by Buonaparte, 
and great numbers driven into the Jordan. 
What most surprised the Infidels was to 
be at once beaten through a line of nine 
leagues; so little were they acquainted with 
the rapid combinations of European tactics. 

28. The French plenipotentiaries at 
. Badstadt, Bonnier and Roberjot, were way- 
laid and assassinated near Radstodt, by a 
troop of Szeckler’s hussars, or persons re- 
sembling them. Jean Debry was also left 
for tleadT but recovered. The perpetrators 
of this base crime were never discovered ; 
the infamy is shared betweeu the French 
emigrants and Austrians. 

The Austrians under Melas entered Mi- 
lan. At Bortero the French under Ser- 
rurier, to the number of 3000, surrendered. 

May 3, Benjamin Flower, the printer of 
the w Cambridge Intelligencer /’was brought 
to the bar of the lords for reflecting, ill a 
paragraph, on the* bishop of Llandaff’s 
speech, on the subject of a union with Ire- 
land ; and lord Grenville moved thufc he be 
fined 100/., and committed to Newgate for 
six months. Lord Holland objected to this 
summary proceeding j but it was justified 
by lord Kenyon, and the motion was car- 
ried. 

20. Buonaparte compelled to raise the 
siege of Acre. He cheered his followers 
— ibr this reverse met with his accustom&d 
bombast — informing them that “ new dan- 
ger# and glory awaited them.” 

27. Th«* Russians entered Turin. 

30. Janus* Ferry, the editor ; John Vint, 
the printer ; and George Ross, the pub- 
lisher uf the Courier” newspaper, firted, 
and sentenced to imprisonment, for a para- 
graph, stating *’ the emperor of Russia to 
be a tyrant among his own subjects, and 
ridiculous to the rest of Europe.” 

June 5. Archdu]ce Charles compelled 
Masse na to evacuate Zurich. 

15. Buonaparte reached Cairo from Acre, 
having traversed the Great Desert, 70 
leagues wide, which separates Aria from 
Africa. 

18. Suvarof defeated Macdonald on the 
Trebia, with immense joss. 

20. Cardinal Ruffo, at the head of the 
royalists and some Russian auxiliaries, en- 
tered Naples, ftoon after, a confederate 
force of English, Russians, Italians, Portu- 
guese, and Turks entered the port under 
the convoy of lord Nelson, and invested the 


castle of 9h Elmo. Capua and Gaeia wt** 
afterwards token by the assistance of 2*0 
English. A severe vengeance was shortly 
after inflicted, in contravention of a solemn, 
treaty, on the Neapolitan patriots, with 
the culpable connivance of Nelson* acting 
under the influence of the profligate wife 
of die English ambassador, sir William' 
Hamilton. 

21. George III. inspected the volunteer 
corps of the metropolis, to the number of 
12,200, at their respective stations. 

1^ Ciuncibs m the Directory .-The an- 
nual renewal of one-third of the legislature 
did not improve the position of the direc- 
tory, who had become unpopular from the 
expedients to which their financial difficul- 
ties had compelled them to rs^irt, and die 
reverses of the republican armies. On the 
removal of Rewbei on the 18th, by the lot of 
secesriuu, the other directors, with the ex- 
ception of Burras, relinquished the direc- 
torial purple. Four new rulers were there- 
fore chosen ; among whom were the silent 
and speculative ablri Sieyes, then ambas- 
sador at Berlin. These changes did not 
restore public <gmfklence, and a general 
insurrejtiolf against the existing authorities 
prevailed in the western departments. 

July 7. The Rennet and Avon canal 
opened# 

25. Battle of Ahoukir, in which tfie 
Turks lost 18,000 men, and* the French 
1000. By this signal victory, Buonaparte 
retrieved French affairs in Egypt, which 
had s uttered during his absence in Syria# 

28. Mantua, with a garrison of 10,000 
men, dishonourably surrendered to the Aus- 
trians. 

Aug* 1. The king reviewed the Kentish 
volunteers, to the number of 5000, at lord 
Romney’s seat. Seven thousand persons 
dined in marquees^erected on the lawn. 

16. Battue of Novi. — The combined 
armies, under Suvarof and Melas, defeated 
the French under Joubert and Moreau. It 
was the most bloody encounter uf the cam- 
paign, Three times Suvarof charged the 
centre of the enemy in person, at the head 
of his hardy veterans, and three times he was 
repulsed by the valour of the French. The 
gallant Joubert, leading on the French 
infantry to the charge, was struck by a 
ball which pierced his heart. The loss on 
both sides, in killed and wounded, was es- 
timated at 20,000 men. The fortune of 
the day was decided by Melas turning the 
right wing of the French. 

20. The valuable Dutch settlement- of . 
Surinam surrendered to the English, under 
lord H. Seymour. 

24. Buonaparte liavks Eovpt. — Party , 
dissensions in France; her danger from ex- 
ternal foes, and tho opening these difnCul- 
ties afforded to the ambition tf &sr«x- 
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traordinaiy leader, teems to have suddenly 
determined him to quit Egypt, fl is cam • 
paignift-tlie Bait hid been signalised by 
splendid triumphs, and only one reverse. 
It greatly increased his European fame, by 
shniiirg hith no less a Mahomet than a 
. Zinghht Khan. • He had availed himself of 
tfeb usages of warfare, as well as of the su- 
perstitions of Islamism. The military exe- 
cution of his Turkish prisoners at Jaffa, 
though sanctioned by the strict rules of 
modern war on flagrant breaches of parole, 

. was one of those sanguinary acts thnttfould 
duty have been perpetrated in a barbarous 
region. Buonaparte gave no intimation of 
, His departure, further than the following 
brief announcement to the army, dated 
August 23rW— ' “In consequence of news 
from Europe, I ha^e determined immedi- 
ately to return to France. I leave the com- 
mand of the army to general Kleber. It 
shall bear from me speedily : this is all lean 
«*y At present.** . Next day he sailed from 
the road of Aboukir, taking with him Ber- 
thier, Lannes, Murat, Marmont, Andreossi, 
and Bessieres; with the philosophers Ber- 
thollet, Mong6, and Amav,d. On Septem- 
ber 30th he rearhed Corsica, lad October 
7th, landed at Frejus. The same good for- 
tune, in escaping the enemies’ cruisers, at- 
. tended him in leaving and r^tu^aing to 
France. \ 

26. Expedition tq Holland. — While 
the armies of France were fully occupied m 
Italy and Germany, a favourable oppor- 
tunity seemed to offer for wresting Holland 
from her dominion. An expedition, under 
sir Ralph Abercrombie,* having set sail 
from England on the 13th, came to anchor 
in about a. fortnight, off the Holder, where 
the troops disembarked. On the 30th. ad- 
miral Mitchel summoned the Dutch fleet 
to surrender, and to hokt th<* Orange flag, 
which was complied with unresistingly. 
The number of ships captured were eight 
of the line, besides smaller rates, aud four 
Indiameu, An affair with general Bruno, 
who commanded the Frenah and Dutch 
tis&qps* to the amount of 25,000, Septem- 
Htobi terminated in favour of the Eng- 
«£• On the 13th, the duke of York assumed 
the chief command of the army, which 
amounted to nearly 35,000 effective men, in- 
cluding 17,000 Russians. On the 2nd of 
Oetobeiy general Brune was driven from his 
pqoitiim, and forced to take up a new one 
***** Beverwyck, An attempt made to 
force this position failed : this, aud the 
severe defeat of the Russians by Vandamme, 
ldd to a suspension of arms. The British 
commanders, finding, no support from the 
inhabitant!, resolved to relinquish the en- 
terprise. Itx conformity with this resolu- 
tion, they evacuated Holland by* capitula- 
tion i And, as the priceof being suffered to 


re-emhark without molestation, $000 sod* * 
men, Dutch or french, prisoners in’ Bug* 
land, were to be liberated. 

%9. Died, at Valence in Franco, whither 
he had been conveyed by order of the di- 
rectory, pope Pius VI., aged 82. 

Sept. 1 1. Tortona surrendered to Suvarof. 
Italy had been reconquered in less time 
than it had been lost by the disasters, of the 
Austrians in 1796. In obedience to his 
capricious master, Suvarof now directed his 
march towards Switzerland, where a second 
army of Russians, under Korsakoff, had 
joined the archduke Charles at Schafl- 
hausen. This formed the right wing of an 
extended military line, having for its centre 
the force under Suvarof', and foT its left, in 
Italy, the Austrians under Kray and Melas. 

24. Battle ov Zorich. — The approach , 
of Suvarof with reinforcements determined 
Massena immediately to attack the enemy 
before him. At the first onset, the brave 
Austrian commander Hotze was killed, 
Zunch was entered, sword-in-hand, by the 
French, and Korsakoff, with the loss of his 
baggage and artillery, retreated by Bulach. 
Suvarof, enraged at this repulse, wrote to 
Korsakoff ) — “ You shall answer with your 
head if you make another retrograde step 
I am coming to repair your errors,** 

Pa Hr.! ament was assembled, to enable 
the king to avail himself of the volun- 
tary services of the militia. A bill for this 
purpose was forthwith introduced, allowing, 
instead of one-fourth, as permitted by the 
act of last session, three-fifths of the militia 
of each county to enlist in regular regi- 
ments, with a bounty of ten guineas to 
each man upon so enlisting. The other # 
parliamentary business of the' year related 
chiefly to commercial and financial mat- 
ters. 

27. Commodore Trowbridge having 
blockaded the port of Civita Vecchia, the 
city of Rome surrendered to the arm* of 
Britain ; a’ destiny of this famous capital 
of the’ world never revealed by the augurs 
of the Julian or Augustan ages l The French 
garrison, aware of the fate of the patriots 
of Naples, refused to capitulate till the 
safety of those of Rome was guaranteed : 
to which Trowbridge generously acceded, 
unwilling to be the instrument of the ven- 
geance of the queen of Naples. 

Oct. 4. Suvarof penetrated to Schwitz, 
and carried by assault the post of Brunnen, 
with the bridge over Mulen, after a despe- 
rate resistance from Lecourbe. This was 
the last of his triumphs ; he was unable to 
join Korsakoff. Had lie pushed through 
the valley of the Glaris, he would have 
falleu into the snare which Massena had 
laid foT him. Indignant at this clieck, he 
sullenly retired into tlie Orisons, closely 
pursued by the French, who cut off a large 
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f«ri #his heavy wiillcw mad baggage* 
Ou tie 7 th, Korsakoff again advanced, but 
the indefatigable Masse na— now the Ajax 
of France— passing rapidly from the right 
to .the left of the French line, gave him 
another repulse. It was incessant fighting, 
and the slaughter dreadful. Constance, 
three times won and lost, remained at last 
with the republicans. In the space of fif- 
teen days 30,000 men on both sides are 
said [Bclth. Biit v xi. 151) to have fallen 
victims tu the sword. 

9. The Jja Lutine, which had sailed 
from Yarmouth with 600,000 dollars on 
board, shipped by English merchants for 
the relief of commercial houses in Ham- 
burg, foundered at sea: every soul on 
board perished, except Schabracq, a notary- 
public, who was picked up. 

28. Sir George Dunbar, barb, major of 
the 14th Light Dragoons, shot himself with 
a pistol at his 'house in Norwich. The 
catastrophe arose out of a quarrel, at mess, 
with his brother officers, which preyed ou 
the baronet’s mind. 

, Not/, 7 The directory gave a grand en- 
tertainment, in the church of St. Sulpicc, 
to Buonaparte and Moreau, who a few 
days before had met, for the first time in 
their lives, at the house of Gohier, presi- 
dent of the directory. Seven hundred and 
fifty guests were present ; but no women 
or spectators were admitted. The president 
gave for a toast, u Peace and Buonaparte, 
tins “ Union of all Frenchmen.” 

9* Dissolution of the Diuxctorv. — 
The reception of Buonaparte at Pans, and 
on his journey from Frejus, had been most 
enthusiastic. He was considered the good 
genius of France, who would extricate her 
from all her difficulties. The directory had 
become unpopular from its arrogance, ty- 
ranny, and rapacity j and, exclusive oif the 
royalists, the country was divided into the 
two preval vt parties of the moderate and 
violent republicans. All parties paid court 
to Buonaparte, and confided to him their 
designs; but his aim was to attach the 
military, in which he succeeded. After 
some time passed in political intrigues, the 
moderates, at the head of whom was 
Sieyes, agreed upon a scheme for the sub- 
version of the existing government. An 
alarm of a conspiracy was spread; the 
•council of elders, a majority of whom were 
favourable to the design, was suddenly as- 
sembled, and a decree passed to remove the 
legislative sittings to St. Cloud, and to in- 
vest Buonaparte with the command of 
every species of armed force in the capital. 
The result of these measures was the re- 
signation, voluntary or forced, of the, three 
directors, Gohier, Moulina, and Barras, 
who were opposed, to the movement, Ducos 
and Sieyes Mag favourable. On the 9th, 


I the legislature met at St, Cloud ; the count* 
cil of elders in the Great Gallery, and that 
of 590, of whom Lucien Buonaparte woe 
president, in the Orangery. Buonaparte 
entered the council of elders, and, in an 
animated address, described the dangers .that 
menaced the republic, and. conjured them 
to associate their wisdom, with the force 
which surrounded him. A member using 
the word Constitution/’ Buonaparte ex- 
claimed, “ The Constitution \ It has been 
trodden under footj and used as a. cloak for 
all m^mer of tyranny.” — Ann, Beg,, xli. 
20. Meanwhile a violent debate was going 
on in the Orangery, several members in- 
sisting upon knowing why the place of sit- 
ting had been changed.. The president 
endeavoured to allay this st q/A ; but the 
removal had created gflat heat, and the 
cry was, “ Down with the dictator l No 
dictator!” At that moment Buonaparte 
himself entered, bareheaded, followed by 
i four grenadiers : on which several members 
exclaimed, * Who is that? No sabres 
here ! No armed men i” while, others 
descending into the hall, collated him, call- 
ing him tk Outlf^r/Vand pushed him to- 
wards the <8oor. One member aimed a 
blow at him with a dagger, which was par- 
'ried by a grenadier. Disconcerted at this 
rough t^atment (Haz/U's Life of Napo- 
tron, ii. 297),* general Lefebvre came to his 
aid ; and Buonaparte retiring, mounted his 
horse, and addressed the troops outside. 
Hif brother Lucien also made a forcible ap- 
peal to the military, and the mult was, 
that a picket of grenadiers entered the hall, 
and, the drums beating the pa$ de charge, 
cleared it at the point of the bayonet. In 
the evening the council of elders, and. that 
of the 500 again assembled ; but the latter 
was a more compliant assemblage than had 
met a few hoprs before. Lucien Buona- 
parte congratulated the members present 
on the deliverance they had obtained from 
the yoke of demagogues and assassins. 
His speech was interrupted only by ap- 
plauses. The say being now sufficiently 
prepared, Bounty de la Meurthe, in an 
able speech, urged the necessity of a. radi- 
cal change in the constitution, and an in- 
termediary project, already adopted by the 
council of elders, was introduced. By this 
it was declared that the directory had 
ceased to exist; that paxty-oue deputies 
were disqualified, by their violence, for the 
national representation ; that a provisional 
consular commission should be appointed, 
composed of citizens Sieyes, Ducos, and 
Buonaparte j and that the two council* 
should name committees, of 25 members 
each, to prepare a new constitution. Taws 
terminated the famous revolution of the 
I 18th Brumaire, and which, like that of 
I Thermidor, in 1796, was wholly effected in 
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the short space of twenty-four hours 
(Betsh. Ifw*., *t 223). Both were accom- 
plished Sites the Cromwellian fashion, the 
wtemistkMt of the soldiery, and the forci- 
ble exclusion of refractory representatives, 
being the leading features. 

*!$• Ix> the interval between the abolition 
of one constitution and the creation of ano- 
ther, the consuls were vested with a dicta- 
torship, in virtue of which, 59 of the most 
inveterate Jacobins were sentenced to ba- 
nishment $ but this decree was never car- 
ried into effect. Several rigid republicans, 

' who had been exiled, were recalled. Among 
them, Carnot and Pasloret, Lucien Buona- 
parte was made minuter of the interior ; 
Talleyrand, of foreign affairs ; Carnot, of 
war; and ^uch6, of police. The tyran- 
. laical laws against emigrants and priests 
were softened or repealed; On the other 
band, only twelve newspapers were allowed 
to be published. Before this purgation, 
there had bpen fifty journ als in Paris, morn- 
ing and evening. — Ann. itey.,x l:i. 50. They 
Were, for the most part, badly printed, in 
respect of type and paper. The price was 
two sous ; of which the hawker was allow- 
ed one-third for profit. • 

27. The earl of Scarborough, with his 
faster, passing through a side of Fitzroy- 
square which was badly lighted, tW? coach- 
man mistook his way, and drove over, into 
an area 10 or 12 feet deep. If is lordship 
and sister escaped with slight contusions; 
the coachman had his ribs broken, and* the 
footman died in consequence of his in- 
juries. 

Died, in his 90th year, Kien Bong, em- 
peror of China, over which he had reigned 
ailty-four years ; and had the honour of re- 
ceiving, successively, poetical addresses 
from Voltaire ; the author of the ‘•'Pursuits 
of Literature 5* and Peter Pindar. 

Dec. 6. A meeting at the London-tavem 
to alleviate the distresses of the poor. The 
example of 1795 was recommended ; and 
Mr. Forster stated, that*iu the month end- 
ing April 27th, 40,000 persons had been 
relieved, by 759,918 meals from the soup- 
ehops, at an expense of 3476/. A subscrip- 
tion was opened. 

13.^ Consular Constitution, — T he le- 
gislative committees having finished their 
labours in little more than a month, the new 
Constitution was presented to the French 
nation. The government generally ac- 
knowledged to be the most desirable, was 
one adapted to practical uses, not to any 
preconceived theory. By the new code, 
vhe constitution was to consist of an exe- 
cutive composed of three consuls, one bear* 

, ing the title pf chief, and in fact possessing 
all the authority S of a conservative senate 
composed of eighty members, appointed for 
life; the first sixty to be nominated by the 


consuls, and the number to be completed 
by adding two, annually, for ten yepre: 
and a legislative body of 300 members ; 
with a tribunate of 100. The power of 
proposing new laws was vested in the exe- 
cutive, and the senate were to fill .up va- 
cancies in their own body. The integri- 
ty of the representative principle was ob- 
viously compromised in the consular sys- 
tem ; but it was accepted by a vast majority 
of the citizens. The votes in favour of the 
constitution were 3.012,659 ; against it, 
1562. Buonaparte was nominated the first 
consul, for ten years; Cambaceres and 
Lebrun, second and third consuls, for five 
years. Sivyes, who had takbn an active 
part in the revolution, and in framing the 
new constitution, was rewarded hy the 
grant of an estate, in the vicinity of Paris, 
of the animal value of 15,000 francs. 

14. Death of General Washington. 
— This great man, and chief founder of 
American independence, expired, in his 
68th year, leaving a name likely to conci- 
liate the general suffrages of posterity. 
Characters of greater brilliancy there may 
have been, but none possessing more solid 
worth and usefulness. Judgment and good 
sense were the predominant traits of his in- 
tellect, to the exclusion of fancy or vivacity, 
to which he made no pretension. Equally 
inaccessible to tho flatteries of life, or the 
suggestions of despondency, he held on his 
firm and patriotic course with undeviating 
consistency. Washington left a widow, but 
no issue j and honours of every kind were 
paid to his memory by his grateful coun- 
try men. 

25. Buonaparte was no sooner mad# 
first consul than he made a direct overture 
fo the king of England for peace. It was 
written with inaniv simplicity, and an ap- 
pearance of sincerity, but did not meet with 
a corresponding return. It was handed to 
lord Grenville, who, in a long official re- 
ply, adverted to the origin of the war ; and 
without assuming to prescribe a form of 
government to France, expressed an opi- 
nion, intimating that the “restoration of 
the ancient tine of princes, under whom 
France had enjoyed so many centuries 0/ 
prosperity* would afford the best guarantee 
for the maintenance of peace between the 
two countries. 1 The last condition, involv- 
ing in its attainment the destruction of the 
existing government in France, of course 
put an end to all further communications. 

30. French consuls decree that fhe re- 
mains of Pius VI. should receive sepulchral 
rites, which for six months had been denied 
them. 

31. The French prisoners in England 
amounted to 25,646, and the consuls signi- 
fied their intentions of discontinuing the 
usual remittance for thtir subsistence. The 
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French government hod hitherto main- 
tained the French prisoners in England, 
and England had maintained the English 
prisoners in France ; hut the consuls reck- 
oned on a saving by discontinuing this 
system ; as the number of prisoners was 
fewer, and the price of provisions less, in 
France than in England. 

Prior* of Corn. — The average price 
per bushel of wheat this mouth was 8s* 6d. $ 
barley, 4«. &/. j oats, 3s. 5 d. 

Death op Tippoo Saib. — Among the 
events of this year was the death of IHppoo 
Sultan, and the extinction of the Mysore 
kingdom. This chief ill brooked the cur- 
tailment of his dominions, and had opened 
negotiations with the French republic. 
Upon the 5th of May, his capital (Seringa- 
patam) being stormed, Tippoo, after con- 
testing every inch of ground to the interior 
of his palace, was found, when the conflict 
ceased, amidst a heap of slain. His two 
eons had previously surrendered, upon an 
assurance of safety. His territories were di- 
vided by the conquerors ; the English tak- 
ing the southern portion and Serin gap atam, 
by which their empire reached from sea to 
sea* . The Nizam and the Muhrattna had 
the remainder ; but the latter refused their 
portion, *m! it fell to the other paitners in 
the dismemberment. 

'Irish Rrbellion. — The amount of 
claims for damage sustained by tho loyal- 
ists from the rebels, in the summer of 1 7118, 
were, for the county of Wexford, 31 1,341/. ; 
Wicklow, 129,1178/. ; Mayo, 99,739/. ; Kil- 
dare, 932,233/. The total of claims for all 
the counties was 792,508/. — Ann . AVy., 
xli* 32. 

Science and Arts. — A new instrument 
was invented by Lowry to engrave paral- 
lel lines. 

The French introduced their new, but not 
very into Ugible, system of weights and 
measures, founded on the kilogramme and 
the metre, or ten millionth part of the dis- 
tance from the pole to the equator. 

The metaphysics and poetry of Germany 
began to be noticed in England : the 
former from Kant’s writings, and the latter 
from the plays of Schiller and Kotzebue. 

Ur. Jenner, who had begun his investi- 
gations on the cow-pox so early as 1776, 
succeeded this year in getting it into ex- 
tensive practice. 

In the “Philosophical Transactions” Was 
published an account of a sub-marine fo- 
rest, examined by Mr. Correa, on the coast 
of Lincolnshire, near the village of Hut- 
toflf. 

Annual Obituary. — At Halle, John 
Reinhold Forster, LL.D., author of several 
works on natural history, and the gentle- 
man who, with his son, accompanied cap- 
tain Cock in hi* second voyage of din- 


• 

covery. Thomas Fayne, 82, who for fp# 
years kept a bookseller’s shop at the Mfcw& 
gate, and which obtained the name of 
“ The Literary Coffee-house,” from the 
number 6f literati frequenting it. Spal- 
lanzani, a celebrated Italian naturalist. 
Galvani, the discoverer of galvanism. Wil- 
liam Melmoth, 89, author of « Letters of 
Pliny the Younger,** Ac. At the Carpen- 
ters’ Arms, in the parish of Wick, James 
White, an uufortnnate literary gentleman, 
author of the “Adventures of Bichard 
Com# <J e Lion,” &c. James "Burnet, called 
Lord Monbod do, 85, an eccentric meta- 
physical writer. William Seward, F.H.S., 
52, biographical and anecdotewriter. Joseph 
Towers, LL.D., dissenting minuter, and an 
author of eminence. jj/iiliiSm Curtis, 53, 
author of * Flora Londinetisis ” At Athens, 
John Tweddell, 32, an accomplished 
scholar and traveller. Richard earl Howe, 
a successful English admiral. John Bacon, 
59, the celebrated sculptor. At Bbwood- 
park, John lngenhouz, M.I)., an ingenious 
natural philosopher. At Abbeville, Mar- 
in onto!, 79, author of {{ B disarms,” and his 
own “ Memoirs.* Borda, 8 i, an eminent 
French matnematieian. 

a.d. 1800 . Prospects of tub YEAR.~Yhe 
first consul adopted prudent measures to 
secure himr^lf m power. He conciliated 
the royalisfc, treated the clergy with re- 
spect, and offered peace to England and 
Austria. His amicable overtures not being 
favourably received, he sought peace by a 
vigorous prosecution of the war j and this, 
so far as Germany was concerned, was at- 
tained by the victories of Marengo and 
Hohenlindem The fickle Paul of Russia 
not only withdrew from the confederacy 
against France, but revived, in hostility to 
Englttud, tho armed neutrality of the 
northern states. Malta, Goree, and Cu- 
rasao surrendered to the British arms; but 
the attacks on Ferro l and Cadiz failed. 
The union with Ireland was completed* 
The scarcity of this year was greater than 
the preceding, f and occasioned tumults in 
London and other places. Parliament pass- 
ed several measures to increase the supply 
and diminish tho consumption of bread. 
But prosecutions being instituted, at tho 
suit of the crown, against regrators, en- 
grossers, and forestalled the popular pre- 
judice against an useful class of middle- 
men was inflamed, and the most effective 
mode of enforcing national economy, in the 
use of bread-corn, counteracted. 

Jtv*. l. There prevailed hot disputes in 
France and England about the commenee- 
t meat of the new century ; some ascribing 
it to Jan. 1, 1809, and others, to Jan* 1> 
1801 ; hut the astronomer Lalande, who 
took part in the dispute, showed ckoriy 
that the year 1800 was part of the 18th 
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cenfnry. The *ame ridiculous question was 
agitated in WW f 

9. Rank agreed to advance 

3,000,900*. to government without interest, 
fi&'ttik years, hut liable to be called in, if 
. . the & percent. consols rose to 60, on con- 
dWSfi bf a renewal of their charter to Aug. 

$ M& 

i M. First soup-establishment for the poor 
i&'Spitalfields. 

‘IS, Ylie question of the Union being 
brought forward in the frish house of com- 
mobs, it was strenuously opposed by«Grat- 
* tan, Curran, and W. C. Plunkett. It was 
• supported by Corry, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and lord Castlereagh, secretary ; 
and an approving address wa# carried by 
m againstN&S. 

17. Chelmsford churdh fell in. It was 
erected, by the contributions of ihe towns- 
men, in 1424. 

20. ’ Correspondence with Talleyrand 
closed by a letter from lord Grenville of 
this date. 

22, Parliament reassembled, and, in a 
message from the kiug, notice was taken of 
the late correspond ente with Prance. A 
vehement debate ensued ; bill such was 
the dislike and suspicion of the French go- 
vernment, that an approving address was 
voted in the lords, by 79 to 6$ and- in the 
commons, by 2G0 to 64. * 

24. A convention signed between general 
Kleber and the grand vizier, for the evacu- 
ation of Egypt by the French troops. The 
negotiations had been carried on in concert 
with sir Sidney Smith, aboard the Tty re. 

A storm blew down the remains of king 
John's castle at Old Ford, near Bow. It was 
bmlt in 1203, and was the place where that 
prince usually slept after signing Magna 
Charts. 

FcL 6. Repentance Orijuxs. 
— The duke of Orleans (Louis Philippe, the 
present French king) having arrived in 
London from Clifton, waited on Monsieur 
(afterwards Louis XVIII.), and on being 
. iniroducetl into his closet, addressed him by 
saying, u That he had come to ask forgive- 
ness for all his faults, which he hoped would 
he forgotten. They were the effect of error, 
and were chiefly to be attributed to the 
evil councils of an intriguing woman (ma- 
rt ome de GenJis), who had been entrusted 
With the care of his education. He was 
ready to shed the last drop'of his blood in 
thb uepAralion of his errors, and in defence 
nfthe rigbtsof his lawful sovereign.” — Arm. 

& Monsieur then embraced the 
duke, and said he had no doubt of the 
smeentyof ihe professions he had just heard, 

19. Resjwutions in favo’ir of peace were 
moved by Mr, Waithmaiu and carried at 
« common-ball of the of London ; 
2000 persons ire» present. 


26. Scarcity op Bread.— An octcame 
into force, prohibiting the sale of bread 
which had not been baked twenty-four 
hours. It was thought that the consump- 
tion of stale bread would be much less than 
new, and was intended to mitigate the pre- 
vailing scarcity j the price of bread having 
become higher than had ever before been 
known, owing to two successive had har- 
vests. Resolutions were also entered into 
by members of both houses of parliament, 
to lessen as much as possible the consump- 
tion of bread and flour in their families ; 
and their example was generally followed 
by the superior ranks, Mr. Arthur Young 
estimated the average deficiency of the late 
harvest at rather above one-third. 

Mur. 11. The Royal Insiitution, for the 
promotion of the fine and useful arts, held 
its first sittings. 

At a conclave held' at Venice, cardinal 
Chiaramonte, a native of Cesena, was 
elected popej when he took the name of 
Pius VII. 

17. Lord Keith’s flag-ship the Queen 
Charlotte of 1 1 0 guns, caught fire just be- 
fore day-break, while under easy sail, be- 
tween Gorgona and Leghorn, and burnt to 
the water’s edge, and then blew up, by 
which upwards of 700 lives were lost, the 
boats not being able to contain one-fourth 
of the crew. Lord Keith was at Leghorn 
when the accident happened. 

20. British government refused to ratify 
the convention for the evacuation of Egypt 
by the French: upon which Kleber vigo- 
rously assailed the Turks, and defeated 
them. 

21. Ionian republic, consisting of Xante, 
Corfu, and other Venetian islands, formed, 
under the protection of the Porte. 

27. Legislative union agreed to in both 
houses of tba Irish parliament, chiefly 
through the management of lord Castlo- 
reagh. 

The crew of the Vanax frigate mutinied, 
and carried her into Brest harbour. 

30. At the close of the assizes at Chelms- 
ford, the judge having put the black cap 
on, to sentence a man for forgery, Mr. Gar- 
row pointed out a variance in the spelling 
of the Christian name in the forged note 
and in the indictment: in the former it 
being abbreviated Bartw., und in the lat- 
ter, Bartholomew. Baron Hotham held 
the objection to be fatal to the indictment, 
and the culprit escaped death. 

Apr. 5. Lord Keith blockaded Genoa, 
which was besieged on the land side by 
the Austrians under Melas, and resolutely 
defended by Massena. 

23. Moreau crossed the Rhine. h 

May 3. Defeated, with great low, ge- 
neral Kray at Stockach. 

5. Buonaparte leaves Fans to place him* 





self at the head of, the fraud army of re- 

serve, 50,000 strong, at Dijon. 

• . 15. James Hadfleld discharged a pistol 
at the, king from the pit of Drury-lane 
theatre. He had been m the army, and 
wounded in the head, and was soon dis- 
covered to be insane. On the morning of 
tire same day, while the king was review* 
ing a battalion of the guards in Hyde- 
park, a spectator standing near his majesty 
was wounded by a bail-cartridge, fired in 
one of the vollies by a soldier, who was 
not discovered. 

18. Death of Field-marshal Suvarof. 
—This able but ferocious warrior died near 
Petersburg, in his 70th year. His death 
i« supposed to have been hastened by 
chagrin j arising either out of the late 
check he met with in Switzerland, or the 
sudden change in Russian policy. He was 
not, however, disgraced, but received with 
distinction by the imperial court. Suvarof 
was of Swedish extraction, and originally 
intended for the legal profession, which he 
early abandoned for the more congenial 
pursuits )f violence and slaughter. He 
was disinterested, affable even to buffoon- 
ery, superstitions, and desperately brave, 
but cruel to the vanquished. 

20. Buonaparte, after astonishing ef- 
forts, passed the Great St. Bernard. 

June 5. The French enter Pavia. On 
the same day Massena, after a pertinacious 
defence, surrendered Genoa to the Aus- 
trians ; and that day the Austrian general 
Ott received orders to raise the siege. 

14. General Kleber assassinated iu his 
garden at Cairo. The general received 
four stabs ; and Protain, the architect, was 
severely wounded in trying to parry the 
poniard of the murderer. The assassin 
had come from Aleppo across the desart, 
and confessed he was employed by the aga 
of the janizaries m the grand vizier’s army. 
— Mcnou'a dispatch , July 3rd . He was 
executed after the Egyptian fashion, being 
impaled, having first had his right hand 
burnt j *and three chiefs who were privy to, 
and had concealed die object of his atroci- 
ous mission, were beheaded, and their bo- 
dies burnt. 

17. Victory of Majikngo. — This irre- 
gular but sanguinary conflict decided the 
fate of Italy. It was fought on a plain six 
miles long, between Tortoua and Alexan- 
dria. The French force, commanded by 
Buonaparte, was about 50,000, of which 
3000 were cavalry.* that of the Austrians, 
under Meias, 60,000 ; of which 15,000 
were cavalry. The French were farmed in 
two lines, with cavalry on the wings. Be- 
hind their centre was a detile, having a 
wood on the one side, and on the other a 
chain of vineyards extending to the village 
of Marengo. The Austrians were drawn 


up on the hanks nf the Ron*ida,vOYer 
which bridges had been thrown. About 
noon the battle began. Eighty pieces m 
cannon preceded the Austrian battalions, 
and discharged into the tanks of the 
French showers of shot and shells. After 
several hours 4 desperate fighting, the left of 
the French, under Victor, and the right, 
under Dannes, began to give way ; and it 
was with difficulty the centre, commanded 
by the first consul, kept its ground. At this 
critical juncture the divisions of Desaix 
arid Monnier arrived on the ground. The 
fortune of the battle now began to change. 
Unable to force the centre of the Frenpb, 
Meias tried to turn the defile in their 
rear by extending his wings. Weakening 
his centre for this movement^Buonaj^rte 
seized the opportunity eto pierce it with a 
collective force ; and Detaix with his fresh 
troops, falling with irresistible impetuosity 
on the left wing of the Austrians, they 
everywhere gave way. The Austrian ca- 
valry, by charging en masse, attempted to 
retrieve the day, but were repulsed by 
Murat. Night coming on, the confusion 
was irremediable ; qua at the passage of 
the Bormid* a ttSrible carnage ensued. The 
village clock struck ten, when the French, 
weary of slaughter, returned slowly to their 
camp, leaving the field covered with the 
dead an* dying. The loss of the Aus- 
trians, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
was 15,000; that of the, French* 10,000, 
including the intrepid Desaix, who finish- 
ed a short life (being only 32) of military 
glory in the arms of victory. The loss of 
the Austrians iu the first month of the 
Italian campaign amounted to 60,000, and 
induced Meias, the day after the battle of 
Marengo, to propose an armistice. It was 
acceded to by the victor on the conditions 
that neither side should send reinforce- 
ments into Cfermany, and that the Aus- 
trians should surrender to the French 
Genoa, Tortoua, Coni, and other strong 
place* Immediately after, Buonaparte re- 
established the Cisalpine republic, and, with 
Berthier, sung Te Deum in the cathedral of 
Milan, regardless, as he said, of the taunts 
of “ the atheists of Paris.” 

28. Moreau, forcing Kray before him, 
penetrated to Munich. 

July 2. Union with Ireland. — The act 
for this purpose received the royal assent, 
to commence January' 1st, 1801. By this 
important instrument the established 
churches and legislatures of the two coun- 
tries became consolidated, and the two 
kingdom* united, under the name of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Four lords spiritual, by rotation of 
sessions, and twenty-eight temporal lords, 
elected for life, were to, represent the peer* 
of Ireland in the house of lento i V® 
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commoners to sit ia the house of commons, 
The laws And courts of each kingdom were 
to continue unchanged. The contributions 
of Britain md Ireland towards the public 
expenditure were, for twenty years, to bo in 
thn feopottion of fifteen to two; but the 
interest of the public debts of each was to 
tettimafftlely defrayed. 

4. Mr. Busby found guilty of regrating, 
in buying com in Mark-lane, and on the 
rate day, in the same place, reselling it. 
tod Kenyon said to the jury, “ You have 
conferred by your verdict almost the great- 
.. flat benefit on your country that ever was 
conferred by any jury*’ (Ann. /fey.,xlii. 23). 
During the existing scarcity, forestalling, 
regrating, and engrossing, excited as much 
popular — ar^seemingly, from the rein ark of 
the learned judges —judicial prejudice as 
witchcraft formerly. 

12. First stone of the new dock in the 
Isle of Dogs laid. 

Downing college incorporated. 

15. Armistice agreed to in Germany, 

22. Sir Francis Burdett complained, in 
the house of commons, of the treatment by 
governor Aris of th«^ prisoners confined, 
under the suspension of ino Hebeas-corpus 
Act, in Cold- Bath-fields. 

28. Freliminaries of peace between 
France And Austria signed at Baris, which 
the emperor refused to ratify, Ejacause Eng- 
land was not a party to them. 

29. Parliamentary session closed. 

Samuel F. Waddington tried at Wor- 
cester assises, and found guilty of fore- 
stalling hops. 

John S. Baothhy Glopton, esq., commit- 
ted suicide with a pistol. He wr*.« well 
known at the club-houses, and left an 
estate of 7000/. a year. 

-Jwy. 2. The Union Act having received 
the assent of the Irish parliament. t lie ses- 
sion and their existence terminated. 

Two new squares began to be formed on 
the duke of Bedford's Bloomsbury estate : 
one to be called Russell-aquare ; thefother, 
T avistock-square. 

10. A person by accident set fire to Rad- 
nor forest, and, owing to the dryness of 
the season, it burnt for thirty miles in cir- 
cumference, destroying thousands of sheep 
And many cottages. The earl of Oxford 
and Mr. Lewis were the chief sufferers. 

23. A sad accident happened near Sel- 
kirk ill Scotland. Four young ladies— Miss 
AyrflS, Miss Anderson, and the two Miss 
Scuttl of Singles— were drowned, while 
bathing' in the Ettrick, which ran at the 
bottom of Mr* Scott’s garden. It is sup- 
posed OHO Of th* ladies had got out of her 
depth, and” all had perished in a vain at- 
tempt at saving her. 

25. Sr Edward Pellcw and sir James 
Vdtfrnf fail » m attack ofi Fermi, 


27. Lord Keith despatched iwosloepsof 
war to burn the small town of Cesenatko, 
on the Adriatic Gulf ; which fully succeed- 
ed iu their mission, and retaliated on the 
inhabitants the offence they had given his 
lordship by arresting a British officer 
charged with dispatches. 

29. The emperor of Russia* in an edict, 
complained of the interruption of the navi- 
gation of the Sound by British ships : and 
sequestrated the property of British subjects 
in Russia. 

30. The grand-jury of York recommend 
the enclosure of waste lands, of which there 
remain 7,800,000 acres in Knglnnd, as the 
best preventative of future scarcity* 

Died, Mrs. Montagu, sister of lord 
Rokeby, and author of an “ Essay on the 
Writings of Shakapeare j” and distinguish- 
ed for her hospitality to the chimney- 
sweepers, whom she regaled with roast- 
beef and plum-pudding, every May-day, 
on the lawn before her house. She was an 
excellent scholar and, like her name-sake, 
a celebrated letter- writer. Her estates, 
about. 10.000/. per annum, devolved to her 
nephew Mr. Montagu. 

31. Riots at Birmingham and other 
towns, owing to the high price of provi- 
sions. The houses of bakers and meal- 
men were violently attacked; and hardly 
any corn-factor Could sleep in his bed with 
security. i lir/tfL Hint. xii. 123.) 

Sept . 5. Malta, the chief place of which. 
La Valetta, had been two years under 
blockade, surrendered to the British. 

14. An inflammatory placard stuck on 
the Monument, urging the people to res* 
cue themselves from lamina by their own 
exertions, and take vengeance on monopo- 
lists and furestallers.— Annml Rtgiiier> 
xhi 2)2. In consequence, for several days, 
there were riotous assemblages, who began 
breaking the windows of bakers and other 
obnoxious persons. But by the prudence 
ot lord mayor Combe, aided by the volun- 
teers, uo serious outrages were committed. 

30. Joseph Buonaparte, on .the part of 
the French republic, signed a treaty of 
amity and commerce with the United 
States of America. 

Oct, U. The British government refus- 
ing to negotiate on the basis of a separate 
peace with France, the correspondence be- 
tween M. Otto and Lord Grenville was 
abruptly terminated. 

31* The superb chapel of St* George, 
Windsor, finished in the Gothic style. 

Nov. 7. Paul of Russia laid an embargo 
on British vessels to the number of 300, 
and their crews, contrary to usage, in inch 
cases, were taken out and sent into the in- 
terior ; and all English property seques- 
trated. The alleged ground of these out- 
ages was that the hk^ieh had taken 
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possawioi of Malta, without woognlriag 
th» i%ht ta the island of the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, of which the emperor 
was grand-master. 

9. Parliament opened by the king wjth 
a speech, chiefly referring to the high price 
of provisions. 

10. Prussia takes possession of Cux- 
haven under pretext of maintaining the 
neutrality of the north of Germany, and 
thereby occasions some uneasiness in Eng- 
land. * 

The guard of a Dover coach shot near 
Shooter’s-hill, and the coach robbed by two 
highwaymen. 

19. Mr. Abbot introduced a bill for as- 
certaining the population of Britain. 

22. American congress asw* tabled , for the 
first time, at the new city of Washington. 

Dec, 3, The Austrian anuy, under the 
archduke John, attacked the French, under 
Moreau, at Hoiusnmnokn ; but, one of the 
Austrian columns losing its way, they were 
entirely defeated with the loss of 10,000 
men and eighty pieces of cannon. After 
this victory Moreau penetrated into the 
Salzburg territory, and Augereau having 
made himself master of Bamberg, and 
Bruno of Trent, the emperor was again 
induced to }. repose an armistice, which was 
agreed to o*. the 25th. 

15. Armkd Neutrality. — The northern 
powers revived the armed neutrality for 
the protection of maritime rights, to which 
Prussia acceded. The basis of this league 
was: — 1. That merchant ships under con- 
voy are not liable to search. 2. That the 
effects which belong to the subjects of the 
belligerent powers in neutral ships, with 
the exception of contraband goods, shall 
be free. 3. That arms and ammunition 
only shall be considered as contraband. 
(Behh. His/., xii. 99.) These maxims of 
intematioi al law were especially directed 
against Ki ^luud ; and the establishment 
of them would have deprived her of the 
chfef advantages of her naval superiority, 

29. Infernal Machine. — An attempt 
made in Paris on the life of the first con- 
sul, by placing a combustible machine in a 
cart, intercepting his way to the opera ; it 
exploded after he had passed, but did con- 
siderable damage, and destroyed several 
lives. Sevetal royalists and jacobins were 
apprehended by the activity of Touchy, on 
suspicion of being contrivers of the infernal 
machine, and special tribunals created, 
with despotic powers, for the trial of the 
disaffected. 

31. This short parliamentary session 
and the century dosed by the king, Be- 
fore his majesty withdrew, he ordered the 
chancellor to read a proclamation declar- 
ing that the individuals who composed the 
expiring parliament should be the members 


on the pflrt of Britain of the parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Groat Britain arid 
Ireland, and that this imperial parliament 
should assemble January 22n4, 1801. 

31. Calendar.— O wmg to the act ft>r , 
the correction of the calendar in 1752, this 
year was not a leap-year, as it otherwise' 
would have been, and from the first day 
of March there was a difference of twelve 
days between the new and old styles, in- 
stead of eleven as formerly. By this al- 
teration old Lady-slay will be on April 5th, 
and so continue for a century. 

ImPokt of Corn. — The following is the 
quantity of corn imported into Britain; be- 
tween September 26th, 1709, to September 
27th, 1800:— 

Wheat and flour . ^ 1, SMI, 932 qri. 

Barley . • ♦ . . .67,988 

Oats 479,320 

Kice 300,693 cwt 

The average price in the month of De- 
cember of wheat per bushel was 16s. 4 4 . ; 
barley 7s, 6d. ; oats 5*. 2<£ . 4 

Bkntham’s PsarECT. -Jeremy Bertthatti, 
esq., proposed to the Jterds of the Treasury 
(JtmuuI Heps si er, xlii. 396) to take charge 
of the convicts now confined in the hulks ; 
lo erect a building for their detention; 
feed, clothe, educate and instruct them in 
useful traded all this he undertook to ac - 
complish at a reduction in the present ex- 
pense tu the amount of twenty-five per cent* 
InWhc centre of his establishment he pro- 
posed to have a point of view from which 
a superintendent might see every convict, 
without being himself visible. Me also 
proposed a subsidiary establishment, to 
which every convict might resort for em- 
ployment in the trade in which he had 
been instructed, after the term of his pu- 
nishment had expired. 

Annual Obituary. — George Stevens, 
A.S.S., commentator on Shakspeare, Ac. 
Joseph Warton, D.B. F.R.S.. 78; he was 
brother of Thomas Warton, who died in 
1790, and was the editor of an edition of 
Pope’s works in nine vote. 8vo. William 
F utler, 95. the bank%Y of Lombard-street, 
worth 400,000/.. and who originally kept 
an academy in Foundet’fc-court, Lothbury. 
Hon. Dairies Barrington, A.S.S., 73, lawyer, 
antiquary, and naturalist Mallet du Pan, 
52, a French emigrant who carried on, till 
his death, a London iotirnal, the ** Mercure 
Britannique.” By snooting himself with 
a pistol, in consequence, as alleged, of 
losses at play, Sir Godfrey Welter, of 
Battle abbey, Sussex. At Xtegtefield- 
greeu, Mm. Mary Robinson, the author, 
erf « Perdita, J> 42, a lady of considerable 
literary abilities and personal beauty, that 
had attracted the notice of the Bunge of 
Wales, Bryan Edwards? SfyWaat 
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India merchiait, aad author ofa * History 
of the 4kWhs#in the West Indies.” 

Si* Benjamin Hammet, M J?., alderman of 
London) a gentlemanwho owed his eleya- 
< tipn industry and perseverance, having 
been Originally a porter on Fish-street-hill. 
Mugh Bhur, D.D., 83, professor of rhetoric 
*#C haties lettres in the university of Edin* 
bikghi and author of many popular works 
on subjects of piety, criticism and morals, 
£ Sir George Staunton, hart., secretary to 

* eprl Macartney in his embassy to China, 

• and of which he published an account in 
two vols. 4to. , William Cowper, th£ well- 
known poet, 69 ; celebrated not less for his 
verses and letters than sombre mental 
delusions. 

^.d. 1801 ^Prospects of ths Y bar.— A t 
the comraencemeii' of the year every con- 
tinental port was closed against the Bri- 
tish ; but the sudden death of the emperor 
Paul, and the victory of Copenhagen, dis- 
solved the northern confederacy. After 
concluding peace with Austria the atten- 
tion of the French was drawn to vast pre- 
parations for a pretended invasion of 
England ; they answered the purpose of a 
?eal descent by alarming^ he kingdom and 
wasting the national resources in defensive 
preparations. In Egypt France suffered a 
;gieat reverse by the decisive victory of 
Alexandria ; after a pertinacious resistance 
they were compelled to capitulate to the 
.British and evacuate the country. Mean- 
while negotiations for peace were sec art ly 
, carrying on between the consular and 
-English government, which ended in the 
settlement of the preliminaries to a defi- 
nitive treaty. The chief domestic events 
were, — the first meeting of the Imperial 
Parliament, the resignation of Mr. Pitt, 
-and the formation of the Addington minis* 
try, a return of the king’s indisposition, 
And the mutiny of the* fleet In llantry Bay. 
The high price of bread continued till after 
the harvest, occasioning severe distress 
among the labouring classes, and much 
popular discontent. 

-hot. 1. Being the first day of the cen- 
tury, as well as of the union with Ireland, 
it was ushered m by the ringing of bells 
and the firing of the Tower guns. 

3. A royal proclamation declaring that in 
future the regal title appertaining to the 
imperial crown of Britain and Ireland shall 
- be, in Latin, Georgius Tertius, Dei gratia, 
Britanmarum Bex, Fidei Defense: English, 
— ^George III., by the grace of God, of 
tile Gulled Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith.” 
Thus the absurd titular assumption of 
u King ot France,” was omitted. In ho- 
nour of the union many promotions were 
made, and, new titles conferred on the no- 
bility of Breland ; a considerable number 


of whom either received advancement of 
rank in #heir own order, nr were created 
peers of the United Kingdom. A new groat 
seal was presented to the lord chancellor, 
and the members of the council tobk the 
oaths as privy councillors of the United 
Kingdom. 

14, An order of council laying an em- 
bargo on all Russian, Danish, and Swedish 
vessels. 

15, East India Company grant a pen* 
sion of 5000/., to commence from 1798, for 
twenty years, to the marquis Wellesley. 
The marquis, with the concurrence of the 
company, established a university at Cal- 
cutta upon a liberal and extensive scale. 

22. Imperial Parliament met lor the 
first time. It was opened by commisskm, 
and Mr. Addington was unanimously re- 
chosen speaker. 

26. Tailors’ wages advanced by the 
city magistrates from 25s. to 27s. a week. 

31. The sale of fine wheaten bread pro- 
hibited from this day, and brown bread 
substituted. 

The situation of the French prisoners in 
England very deplorable, the first consul 
having- refused to defray the expense of 
their clothing. 

Thomas Jefferson, after a warm contest, 
elected president of the United States, and 
Mr. Burr, vice-president. 

Feb. 2. The king opened parliament. 
Earl Fit* william moved an amendment to 
the address, which was supported by lords 
Darnley, Suffolk, Carnarvon, Moira, Hol- 
land, and Fife ; opposed by lords Komney, 
Grenville, Mulgruve, and Spencer. It was 
negatived by 73 to 17 peers. A similar 
amendment was moved by Mr. Grey in the 
commons, and negatived by 245 to 63 voices* 

9. Treaty op Libreville concluded 
between Austria and France. The whole 
of the left ban* of the lthine was confirmed 
to France from Switzerland to Holland. 
The independence of the Helvetic, Bata- 
vian; Cisalpine and Ligurian republics was 
conceded by the emperor, who was left ia 
possession of his Venetian acquisitions ; the 
Adige being made theii boundary. The 
duke of Tuscany was indemnified in Ger- 
many for the loss of his duchy. 

10. Mr. Addington resigned the speak- 
ership, his majesty having signified his in- 
tention of appointing him to an office with 
which it was incompatible. On the same 
day lord Grenville informed the upper 
house, that the ministeis being unable to 
carry a measure they deemed essential to 
the tranquillity and prosperity of the empire; 
they had tendered their resignation, which 
had been accepted. 

12* The earl of Pomfret appeared sit 
court to enter into recognisances to keep 
the peace towards hie wife. 
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Two reports have been mode % Mr. 
Doddy^m tbe progwss of hie undertaking 
to cut a tunnel under the Thames, from 
Gravesend to Tilbury, for passengers and 
carriages. The committee examined the 
shaft, and found that a steam-engine 
would be requisite to keep out the water 
flowing in from the lateral springs* 

14. A Are in a factory at Manchester, 
by which forty persons perished. 

16. A return of the king’s malady was 
announced under the name of a fever, 
which did not entirely leave him till March 
12th. The last question discussed in the 
cabinet, previous to the king’s indisposi- 
tion. was that of the extension of political 
privileges to the catholics of Ireland, which 
Mr. Pitt had given them reason to expect 
as a result of the union. 

Resignation ok Mr. Pitt. — On the 
same day that the king’s indisposition was 
publicly announced, Mr. Pitt took occasion 
in the house of commons to state the 
grounds on which he and some of his col- 
leagues had retired from the ministry. 
This was stated to he their inability to 
bring forward a measure which they deem- 
ed essential to give complete effect to the 
union with Ireland. Such a measure Mr. 
Pitt stated if he had “remained in the 
government he must have proposed.” (An- 
nual Register, xliii. 129.) Among the dif- 
ficulties attending the concession of politi- 
cal rights to the Irish catholics, Mr. Pitt 
did not probably foresee that of obtaining 
the consent of the king, who conceived it 
to be contrary to the ubhgation of h:s co- 
ronation oath- The objection was insuper- 
able and long remained so ,* and placed the 
minister in the painful position of being un- 
able to redeem the obligation he had con; 
ty acted with a numerous body of subjects. 
This was the sole reason assigned for his 
resignation and was perhaps sufficient, but 
other reasoi s may have influenced this de- 
termination. Mr. Pitt’s popularity had 
declined. All our continental allies had 
deserted us, and some of them had formed 
a -menacing league hostile to our maritime 
claims. The expeditions to Egypt and Co- 
penhagen had not yet achieved their brilli- 
ant triumphs. Popular discontents were 
aggravated by a two years’ scarcity, and 
war taxes, though the facility with which 
an enormous loan was raised in the cur- 
rent year, shows no great pressure of 
financial difficulties. Peace, however, 
had become desirable from the hopeless 
prospects of the war, and the first step to 
An amicable negotiation was the retirement 
of men whose minds were embittered by 
disappointment, and who had assumed a 
tone of decided hostility to the consular 
government Mr. Pitt had been premier 
mote than seventeen yews# He was ac- 
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j 18* The completion of file ministerial 
arrangements being delayed by the king’s 
illness, Mr. Pitt continued chancellor of " 
the exchequer, and brought forward the 
budget. The sum stated as the amount 
of necessary supplies was upwards of 
35 , 000 , 000 /., to defray which, besides new 
taxes, a loan of 25 , 000 , 000 /. was proposed. 

Mr. Corry, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer for Ireland, stated the debt of that 
country to amount to 36,000,000 /. ; more 
than thirty of which had been contracted 
since the commencement, of the war. 

! Mar . 2. The state-prisoner^ who h ad 
long been confined in tb* Todfr, Coldbafh 
fields, Shrewsbury, and other county gaols, 
were brought to the duke of PorUomTs 
office, and most of them liberated on their 
own rccognizantftes. Col. Despard, Gallo- 
way, Lemaitre, and Hodgson, refusing to 
give bail, were committed to TothiU-fi«ld» ; 
they insisted upon being discharged uncon- 
ditionally, or brought to trial. 

3. Spait^declfreiT war against Portu- 
gal. on the ground of her connexion with 
England, and refusal to ratify a treaty con- 
cluded with France in 1799. 

12. Hbrd £5astlereagh introduced a bill 
for continuing martial law, on account of 
the insurrectionary state of Ireland. It 
w unsupported by all the Irish members, 
Sir Laurence Parsons alone excepted. 
Mr. Pitt paid many compliments to the 
talents of lord Castlereagh and his exten- 
sive knowledge of the true interests of the 
British empire . — Annual Register, xlii. 157. 
The bill became law. 

The king’s illness was distressing to the 
royal family, particularly as none of the 
regular medicines administered could in- 
duce repose. In this emergency, when 
professional skill was baffled, the casual 
observation of Mr. Addington, afterwards 
lord Sidmouth, upon the virtue of a pillow 
of hops, was acted upon, and had the 
effect of relieving the sufferer from his 
malady. 

17. Henry Dundas, president of the 
board of control, received from the East 
India Company a pension of 2000/. a year, 
to be continued to him or his assigns du- 
ring the continuance of the exclusive trade 
of the company. 

Aodinqtqn Ministry.-— The new pre- 
mier received his appointments on the 
17th hist, but the administration was not 
completed till July 30th, wheu the duke of 
, Portland was declared lord-president. The 
following was the ministerial list : — 

Mr. Addington, Premier . 

Duke of Portland, Lurd^President* 

2 S 


tied m his resign 
cer, lord Grenville# Jit 
Windham, all members 
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Dofde Hwwkesbu ry, Pelham, -and Ho- 
bte*, qf Sis/e. 

E»fJ .Westmoreland, Lard Privy -Seal. 
Earl ffa tyxocent, First Lard of the Ad - 
mwttfef* 

LordEldou, lord Chancellor. 

■' Earl of Hardwick, Lord-Lieutenant of 


0v4 Auckland Postmaster General. 

Charles Yorke, Secretary at War. 

- Sir Edward Law, Attorney-General. 

, Spoacer Percival, Solicitor-General. 

Dudley Ryder, Treasurer of the Navy. 

Thomas Steele ami Lord Glenbervie, 
Paymasters of the Amy. 

The new ministry seem to have been 
formed with the two-fold object of putting 
on end to the war, and evading the agita- 
tion of the oLholuLquestion, Mr. Addington 
had given general satisfaction as speaker 
of the house of commons ; he had acquired 
the king’s personal favour by his decorous 
manner and respectable character, but he 
had no political reputation, neither had 
any of his colleagues. They were obvi- 
ously brought forward to do what their 
predecessors were unable or unwilling to 
accomplish, and wbefi their task was done 
they were dismissed. 

19. Owing to the prosperity of the 
Bank of England, the proprietors resolved 
that in addition to the annugl dh id end of 
It. per cent., a bonus of 5/. fa navy 5 per 
cents, shall be paid on each 100/. stock. 

21. A convention concluded bet^pen 
France and Spain, by which the latter 
guaranteed the renunciation of the duchy 
of Parma by the reigning duke to the 
French Republic, in lieu of which the 
duchy of Tuscany was assigned to the son 
of the duke of Parma, with the title of 
King of Etruria. Spain also ceded the 
colony of Louisiana to France and the isle 
of Elba. * « 


Battle of Alexandria.— A large ar- 
mament having been fitted out lor the 
recovery of Egypt, under the command of 
sir Ralph Abeicrombie, it effected a dis- 
embarkation on the 8th iust., with great 
spirit, at Aboukir. Advancing against the 
French, posted at some distance from Alex- 
andria, a severe though indecisive action 
ensued on the 13th. On the 20th general 
l&eqou arrived, and concentrating the 
whole disposable force of the French, de- 
termined next day to attack the British. 
The force on each side was about 12,000. 
The English occupied a line about a mile 
in extent, nearly four miles from Alex- 
andria, having a sandy plain in their front, 
the sea on their right, and the lake of 
Aboukir on their left. The battle began 
before day-iigbt with a sham attack on 
the English left, which was succeeded by 
a retd one on the right j after a long and 


desperate engagement the i wftifrnfo mere 
completely defeated; and their famous corps 
of Inmncibles almost annihilated. The 
loss of the French in killed* wounded and 
prisoners, was upwards of 3000 ; that ef 
the British 1404- Among the latter teem 
the gallant sir Ralph Abercrombie, who 
terminated a bug career of brilliant ser- 
vices. General Hutchinson, a brave and 
able officer, succeeded to the command, and 
followed up the victory of his predecessor 
so effectually, that early in autumn the 
French army capitulated, upon condition of 
being conveyed with their arms, artillery, 
and effects to their own country. A Bri- 
tish force from India by the way of the 
Red Sea arrived, under Sir David Baird, 
just after the conclusion of the treaty, 
which terminated the grand project of the 
French of making Egypt an entrepot for 
the conquest of Hindustan. 

25. Paul emperor of Russia assassinated 
in the 4fith year of his age, and the fifth of 
his reign. He was succeeded by his son 
Alexander, whose first acts were to liberate 
the English from confinement, and open 
negotiations by which the armed neutrality 
was dissolved. Paul had shown signs of 
insanity, and this was the pretext for his 
destruction; but, in more civilized coun- 
tries, such an unfortunate malady meets 
with different treatment This extraordi- 
nary act seems to have been thought bath 
necessary and laudable in Russia, for 
Alexander afterwards admitted as guests 
at his table the murderers of his father. 

30. Sir Thomas Duckworth and gene- 
ral Trigge captured the Danish island of 
St. Thomas, and the Swedish island of 
Bartholomew in the |Ve»t Indies. 

April 2. Attack on Cofewmaubn.— A 
powerful armament, consisting of 18 ship# 
of the line, with a number of frigates and 
bomb-vessels, sailed for the Baltic, March 
12th, under the command of admiral 
Parker, and vice-admiral Nelson. On the 
30th the fleet passed the Sound, with no 
resistance from the Swedish, and little 
from the Danish side of the strait. On 
approaching the harbour of Copenhagen 
the fleet of Denmark was descried flanked 
and supported by powerful batteries on 
land and floating. An attack on this for- 
midable crescent was entrusted, at Iris own 
request, to Nelson with twelve ships of the 
line, and all the smaller craft, it began 
at ten o’clock in the morning, and was 
kept up on both sides with the greatest 
courage for four hours, when both fleets 
exhibited ft very shattered appearance* 
Seventeen sail of the enemy had been 
biunt, sunk, or taken ; while three of the 
largest of the English ships, owing to the 
intricacies of the navigation, had pounded 
within re ach of the enemies’ i 
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At this k ftefove Nelson proposed a true®, 
to which the prince of Denmark promptly 
Receded, The loss of the English in killed 
mu wounded was 942 ; that of the Danes 
1800. Nelson described the battle of Co- 
penhagen as the most dreadful he had ever 
witnessed* 

ft. The Prussian troops entered the 
electorate, and compelled the regency of 
Hanover to disband their troops. Ham- 
burgh was seized by the prince of Hesse 
with* 15,000 Danish troops. 

4. A female taken into custody named 
Robinson, who, under the pretence of being 
a rich heiress, had swindled tradqgpsen to 
the amount of 20,000/, 

14. On the report of a secret committee, 
bills for further suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and preventing seditions meet- 
ings, were passed with the usual majority. 
Bills of indemnity were also passed for 
protecting persons in authority from the 
consequences of their seal and activity 
since 1703; and in Ireland, since 1709. 

26, A riot in Wych-street. owing to the 
discovery of some human bodies, intended 
for anatomical purposes. 

May 4. Earl Temple moved for a new 
writ for Old Sarum to Teturn a member in 
lieu of the Rev*. J. H, Tooke, who being in 
priest’s orders, was ineligible to a seat in 
the house of commons. This was not 
agreed to, but a bill was brought in by Mr. 
Addington to declare persons in holy or- 
ders m future disqualified to sit, which be- 
came law. The exclusion of clerical repre- 
sentatives in the lower house cannot be es- 
teemed unfortunate, if lord Clarendon’s re- 
mark be true, that “ Clergymen understand 
the least, and take the worst measure of 
human affairs, of all mankind that cun read 
andi write.” 

14. The income of the London corpora- 
tion amounts to 92,062/. ; its expenditure, 
to 87,823/. 

18. First stone of the Stock-exchange, 
in Capel-court, laid by Mr. Hammond. 

June 1 . Embargo taken off Russian, 
Swedish, and Danish vessels in the British 
ports. 

3. The foundation laid for the building 
of the bank of Scotland, in Bank-street, 
Edinburgh. 

6. The Spaniards under the Prince of 
Peace having got possession of all the 
strong places in Portugal, the latter agreed 
to a treaty, stipulating to shut her ports 
against the English. 

13. Thomas Spence, a poor bookseller, 
was sentenced by lord Kenyon to pay a fine 
of 504, and be imprisoned a twelvemonth, 
for publishing a seditious libel, called 
t( Spence’s Restorer of Society in which 
he recommends the abolition of private pro- 
perty m land* and the vesting it in pa- 


rishes, for the good of the public at 

fV. Lord St. Helens signed a conven- 
tion with Russia at Petersburg)}, by which 
is conceded the right of search to ships of 
war ; and to which Sweden and Denmark 
acceded. 

19. The duke of York laid the first stone 
of the Military-asylum, Chelsea, 

30. Two of the York hnsssn shot on 
Biucombe Down, pursuant to sentence of 
a court-martial, for, an attempt to escape 
to France. 

July 9 1. Steam Boat.— “An experi- 
ment,” says the Annual Reguitr, “took 
place on the river Thames, for the purjiose 
of working a barge, or any other heavy 
craft, against tide, by means of a steam- 
engine on & very simple ewastrdetion. The 
moment the engine was set to work, the 
barge was brought about, answering her 
helm quickly ; and she made way against 
a strong current, at the rate of two mite* 
and a half an kauri 1 

2. Parliament prorogued by commission* 

10. Paddington canal opened. 

13. Sir James Say mare* bum® near 
Cadiz two Sp§niah%bips of 1 12 guns each, 
and captures one of 74 guns. Some days 
l)efore, the admiral lost au English 74, by 
her grounding under an enemy’s battery 
near AlgeAras# 

22. Grand'review, by the duke of York, 
of the London Volunteers, amounting to 
473^ in Hyde-park. 

14. The queen gave a splendid rural tete 
in Frogtnore-gardens. Six hundred of the 
nobility were invited by tickets ; none others 
were admitted. Mrs. Mills personated a 
gipsy, delivering her poetical auguries of 
the future fortunes of the several members 
of the royal family. Ducrow exhibited his 
feats of strength and dexterity, balancing 
on his chin threr? coach-wheels ; also a lad- 
der, to which was affixed two chairs with 
two children on them. A ball at the 
princess Elizabeth’s thatched bam con- 
cluded the entertainments. 

15 . An impostor named Smith, without 
being in orders, or in any way connected 
with the clerical profession, officiated for 
the curate of St. Martin’ s-in-the-Fields, 
solemnizing marriages (which were void), 
baptisms, &c. He officiated for a month, 
ami would have continued had he not been 
apprehended on a charge of forgery, for 
which he was tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to death. 

24. Colonel Clinton takes Madeira. 

Any. 4. Lord Nelson bombarded Bou- 
logne, and sunk several gun-boats. This 
was only an experimental attempt to dis- 
cover the position and defences of the ene- 
my ; and on the 15th and 16th it was re* 
newed in earnest. The most desperate 
2 S 2 
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courage wm displayed to board and cut out 
the French vessels, bat they were so well 
prepared, that only a lugger was brought 
otfeanda severe loss was luflicted on the as- 
sailants, who showed more daring than 
judgment 

Si* Bale by auction of Mr. Beckford’s 
splendid furniture at Font hill -abbey. Not 
n stool, a tripod, or any other article, fetch- 
ed so little as a guinea. It was a sign of 
the limes, to see plain Wiltshire farmers 
bidding for some of thg finery in this gor- 
geous accumulation of an inordinate for- 
tune and effeminate taste. * 

Sept. 9. Died, at Hackney, much regret- 
ted, in his 46th year, the Rev. Gilbert 
Wakefield, late a prisoner in Dorchester 
gaol {ante 614). Mr. Wakefield had dis- 
tinguished flhnsetf in Biblical and classical 
learning, and was a sincere lover of the truth, 
which he pursued with little regard to con- 
sequences, iu religion, criticism, and poli- 
tics. A subscription of 5000/. was raised 
for him duriug his long imprisonment ; 
and he had begun a course of lectures on 
Virgil in London, when he was carried off 
by a typhus fever. # 

Oct . 1. Preliminarie^of pgace between 
Great Britain and France were signed at 
lord Hawkesbury’s office, in.Downing-street, 
by his lordship, and M- Otto, on the part of 
the French government. Wfcear^ of a war, 
now without an object, intelligence of this 
event was joyfully received by the people 
of both countries. A few days after, Fiance 
concluded a peace with Russia, the Porte, 
and Portugal. 

The emperor Alexander crowned at 
Moscow. Thirty thousand persons were 
entertained at dinner, the recruiting ser- 
vice for the year discontinued, fines remit- 
ted, and debtors to the crown liberated 
from prison, 

10. General Lauriston,* aid-de-camp to 
the first consul, having arrived with the 
ratification of the preliminaries, the popu- 
lace took the horses from his carriage, and 
drew it to Dowmng-strect. At night there 
was an illumination, which was renewed 
the next evening. 

29. Parliament opened by the king, 
who announced the signature of prelimi- ! 
naries, and congratulated them on our 
naval and military triumphs. In both 
houses the addresses passed unanimous- 
ly. Mr. Sheridan said it was a peace 
of which every one was glad, but no one 
proud. 

Not r, 3. Debate on the Preliminaries. 
—The subject of the peace was formally 
debuted in both houses ; and in the upper 
house a decided opposition to its terms 
was expressed by lords Spencer, Fitzwil- 
iiam, Caernarvon, Buckingham, Grenville, 
and the bishop of St, Asaph, It was de- 


fended by Moira, Bedford* St Vincent, 
Nelson, Westmorland Hobart, Pelham, 
and the bishop of London. Nelson' said 
that neither Malta nor Minorca was im- 
portant as a naval station. On a division 
the minister's address was carried by 114 
to 10. In the commons the preliminaries 
were defended by Fox, Pitt, and Hawked 
bury ; and assailed by Windham, Thomas 
Grenville, and lord Temple. The address 
carried without a division. 

10. Mr. Barclay, of Ury, in Scotland, 
for a bet of 5000/. engaged to walk 90 
miles in 21 ^ successive hours. He began 
his task at 12 o’clock at night, on the road 
between York and Hull, and completed it 
one hour, seven minutes, and fifteen seconds 
within the time. 

Dec. 14. A large armament of 23 ships 
of the line and 25,000 men sailed from 
Brest, for the purpose of recovering the 
islands of St. Domingo and Guadaloupe ; 
permission for this purpose having been 
obtained from the English government. 

The prize-ox at Smithfield weighed near 
300 stone, at 8 lb* to the stone, and was 
sold for 160/. 

24. Buonaparte declined the offer of the 
inhabitants of Paris, to have a statue erect- 
ed to liis honour in his lifetime. 

Annual Obituary. — John Caspar Lft- 
vater, the eminent Swiss physiognomist, 
60 *, an ingenious but enthusiastic writer. 
William Iicberden, M.D., 90; eminent 
physician aud medical writer. Robert 
Orme, 73; a servant of the East India 
Company, and author of a History 
of Hindustan.” Colonel Cyrus Trapaud,87 ; 
the oldest general in the service. Wil- 
liam Drake, M.A., F.A.S.. 80 : an eminent 
.scholar and antiquary. John Chapman, 
95, alderman, and six times mayor of Bath* 
Sir Grey Cooper, 76 ; a pensioner, and 
author of some pamphlets in favour of the 
whigs. James Hurdis, B.A., 38 ; author of 
a poem, and a critical disquisition on 
tanntmm , mentioned in the Scriptures, 
At Hadleigh, Mrs. Chapone, 75 ; poetess, 
and author of valuable works on educa- 
tion. 

a.d. 1802. Prospects of the Year.-— 
Public events were lessened in number and 
interest by the cessation of hostilities ; but 
though the preliminaries of peace were set- 
tled, there was a long delay in the conclu- 
sion of a definitive treaty* In the interval 
France was constantly giving new cause of 
suspicion and offence by the conclusion of 
secret treaties with other powers, by an- 
nexations of territory, and the assumption 
of authority in adjoining states. These ex- 
cited uneasiness and heart-burnings, which 
were aggravated by the virulence of politi 
cal writers in London and Paris. France 
had virtually ceased to be republican* By 
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the promulgation of a new constitution, al- 
most absolute power had become vested in 
the first consul. In England the chief do* 
mestic occurrences were the dissolution of 
the parliament, and the discovery of a trea- 
sonable conspiracy to overturn the govern- 
ment, at the head of which was a military 
officer, smarting under a sense of real or 
fancied injuries. As this plot was uncon- 
nected with any political party, and its 
means strangely disproportioued to its pur- 
poses, it excited no alarm, and hardly any 
feeling save that of commiseration for its 
misguided partisans. The harvests of this 
and the preceding year were abundant, and 
made up for the deficiency of 1800 and 180 1 . 

Jan. 8. Trial of the mutineers of the 
Bantry Bay squadron began at Portsmouth. 
The mutiny arose from the squadron being 
ordered to the West Indies. Fourteen of 
the ringleaders were found guilty, and exe- 
cuted. 

*25. The constitution of the Cisalpine re- 
public having been re-modelled, Buona- 
parte was elected its president ; by which 
it virtual)) became annexed to France. 
Further annexations became known before 
the peace of Amiens. 

28. Gov J‘ know Waul.— This person, 
formerly Ue^Huant-governor of the island 
of Gome, was executed at the Old Bailey, 
for the murder of Benjamin Armstrong, a 
serjeant in the Africau corps, by causing 
800 lashes, with a rope, to be inflicted by 
black slaves, with such cruelty as to cause 
his death. The populace gave three suc- 
cessive shouts of exultation when this un- 
happy criminal was launched into eternity, 
lie was a native of Dublin, and his trial 
excited intense interest from his rank, his. 
age, and from twenty years having elapsed 
since the commission of the offence. Mr. 
Wall had long lived in obscurity ; and the 
trial at last 1 ’ok place at his own solicita- 
tion, either trom a wish to disburthen his 
mind'of the atrocious charge, the probabi- 
lity of tlie death of the witnesses against 
him, or hope of the royal clemency. But 
the last was incompatible with the severe 
justice about the same time being executed 
on the mutineers of Bantry Buy. 

Feb. 8. A Margate-hoy lost on the sands 
near Reculver, and twenty -three persons 
drowned. 

10. Charles Abbott, late Irish secretary, 
chosen speaker of the house of commons, 
in place of sir John Mi t ford, now baron 
Reuesdale, appointed lord-chancellor of Ire- 
Jhnd. 

12. A king’s messenger, on his way to 
lord Cornwallis, was attacked by two 
wolves neat Boulogne, who tore off the 
lips of the horses. 

1 5. The petition of 200 of the principal 
booksellers of London presented to parlia- 
ment against the high duty on paper, 


24. A puffing advertisement appeared, 
offering to dispose of a Quern Ann*'* far- 
thing, for which 700 guineas had been of- 
fered and refused ; alleging that it was 
one of the only two coined in that queen’s 
reign, This, however, was a mistake, if 
not an artifice to enhance the price. Mr. 
Leake, in his “ History of English Mo- 
ney/ 1 says that in queen Anne’s reign 
u there were some few copper halfpence 
and farthings coine$,” and gives a descrip- 
tion of them, pp. 405-6, Loud, edit., 1745. 
From# this it appears halfpence are as 
rare as farthings, and neither are so much 
so, as to bear any extraordinary price. 

Two attempts recently made by an in- 
cendiary to set fire to the town of Boston 
in New England. * & 

Mar . 8. The lord-chancellor determined 
that Bibles printed by the king’s printer in 
Scotland could not be sold in England* 
but might be exported. 

The sons of a noble earl (Ann. Reg*, 
xliv. 376), one of whom was breeding to 
be a bricklayer , and the other a tamer, 
have been lately seduced from these em- 
ployments bx thdf sisier, to the great mor- 
tifiiMtiou of tneir father, who is disappoint- 
ed in his favourite scheme. 

Pic Nic Suppeu. — This season, says 
the Annuht Register, has been marked by 
a new species'of entertainment, common to 
the fashionable world, called a Pic A He 
supjyjr. It consists of a variety of dishes. 
The subscribers to the entertainment have 
a bill of fare presented to them, with a 
number against each dish. The lot which 
he draws obliges him to furnish the dish 
marked against it, which he either takes 
with him in his carriage, or sends by a ser- 
vant. The proper variety is preserved by 
the taste of the maitre d’hotel who forms 
the bill of fare. * 

24. Edward duke of Kent appointed go- 
vernor of Gibraltar, in the room of the late 
general O'Hara. 

27. Peace op Amiens. — Nearly six 
months had elapsed since the agreement 
to the preliminaries of peace; during which 
time the country had been kept in a state 
of anxious suspense, and no diminution 
could be made m the war establishments. 
The leading feature of the definitive 
treaty was, that France retained all her 
conquests, while the acquisitions of Eng- 
land during the war were all given up, ex- 
cept the islands of Trinidad and Ceylon, 
The territories of the Porte were maintain- 
ed in t h uir integrity; those of Portugal 
placed iu the same situation as before the 
war ; the republic of the Seven Islands ac- 
knowledged ; Malta and its dependencies 
were restored to the knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, under certain restrictions. The 
French agreed to evacuate Naples and the 
Roman states ; and the British, Porto Fer- 
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rajo, and all the port# possessed by them in 
the Mediterranean and the Adriatic. Such 
were the leading stipulations of this tem- 
porary adjustment- 

29. , Gmn-LiST DEBTs.-It appeared from 
Hwiephrt of a parliamentary committee that 
k debt of no less than 900,000/. had been j 
contracted since the passing of Mr. Burke’s 
reform bill ; and tliat during the whole 
period of Mr. Pitt’s ministry the provisions 
of that act had been totally disregarded. 
A sum, however* was* voted for making 
good the deficiency. Two days after, Mr. 
Manners Sutton, solicitor to the prince of 
Wales, made a motion concerning the 
claim of his royal highness, during his mi- 
nority, to the revenue of the duchy of 
Cornwall, £&,*', milling to 900,000/. The 
chancellor of the' exchequer opposed the 
motion. He objected that the house was 
not competent to decide on the legality of 
the claim ; but if that was allowed, the ex- 
pense of the education aud maintenance of 
the prince ought to be deducted. Mr. Fox 
held that the prince had a right to be main- 
tained and educated by his father, and 
that the same account ought to be render- 
ed of the revenues of Cornwall as had been 
done of those of the bishop of Osnaburg to 
the duke of York. After much discussion 
by the law-officers, the claiip wsld got rid 
of, by moving the order of the day, which 
was carried by 1 60 to 1 03. 

Apr . 2. Died, at Bath, lord Kenjon, 
chief justice of the court of King’e-bencli, 
over which he had presided since the death 
of Mansfield, in 1768. His lordship was 
inferior to his predecessor in eloquence, but 
respectable for integrity and patieuce in his 
judicial capacity. He always manifested 
a stern dislike to the low practices of petti- 
foggers, to the pursuits of gamblers, and 
to the sexual irregularities of the higher or- 
ders, as evinced in cases of seduction and 
adultery. 

5. In bringing forward the budget, Mr. 
Addiugton announced the abandonment of 
the income-tax. The national debt was 
stated to amount to 500 millions, being an 
increase of 400 millions during the present 
reign. 

9. Bank Restriction Act continued. 

12, A motion by sir Francis Burdett, to 
Inquire into the conduct of the late minis- 
ter* rejected by 207 to 39. 

18. French Concordat. — The principal 
articles of this agreement with the pope 
wet© the establishment of the free exercise 
of the Roman-catholic religion $ a new di- 
vision of the French dioceses ; the bishops 
to be nominated bv the first consul, and to 
take m oath of fidelity to the republic ; 
the bishop* to appoint the curds, but under 
confirmation by the government ; catholics 
permitted to moke endowments to churches. 
To coi mmmto th§ pottlemoat of the 


Gal li can chutch } the first consol went In 
grand procession) drawn by eight horses, 
to the cathedral of Notre Dame. 

1 9. Sir Edward Law, created lord 81- 
lenborough, appointed lord-chief-juztiee of 
the Kinga-bench. 

27. An amnesty, with the exception of 
those who had borne arms against France, 
in favour of the emigrants. They were 
not to interfere with the arrangements of 
property made previous to the amnesty i 
but they were restored to such remains of 
property as still remained in the hands of 
government 

29. Peace proclaimed in the metropolis. 
At night a brilliant illumination. 

May 3. St. Domingo and its chiefs, 
Toussaint. Christophe, and Dessalincs, 
submitted to the French. 

5. Cleopatra’s coffin, head of the The- 
ban ram, and other Egyptian curiosities 
sent home by lord Elgin, landed at Ports- 
mouth. 

6. Rev* George Markham, third son of 
the archbishop of York, obtained 7000/. 
damages against Mr. Fawcett for crim. am, 
Mr. Erskine was counsel for the plaintiff; 
Mr. Best, for the defendant. The criminal 
intercourse had existed five years before its 
discovery, when Mrs. Markham had become 
the mother of nine children. It whs an 
aggravated case, from a long and confiden- 
tial friendship having subsisted from in- 
fancy between the parties. 

7. Thanks to Mu. Pitt.— Mr. Nicholls, 
seconded by Mr. Jones, moved an address 
to the king, thanking him for removing 
Mr. Pitt from his councils r upon which 
lord Belgrave, seconded by Mr. Thornton, 
jnoved an amendment to the effect that it 
was to the energy ef the king’s councils 
the country was indebted for the protection 
of the constitution from foreign and do- 
mestic foes. On a division, the amend- 
ment was carried by 222 against 5M Sir 
Robert Peel next moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Pitt, which was carried by 211 to 52^ 
These motions had the fate which might k 
be expected, and were ill-timed. Parlia- 
ment could not pass a vote of censure on 
the late minister, whom they had with large 
majorities supported, without passing a 
vote of censure on themselves. 

8. Buonaparte chosen first consul for 
life, with liberty to choose his successor* 
Registers were opened in every commune 
throughout France ou the same duty and 
the suffrages of the nation taken; when 
there appeared the vast majority of 
3,577,259 citizens for, and only 8074 
against, these innovations ( Belsh. Hitt * 
xii. 413). In the tribunate, Carnot was the 
only dissentient. On these great honours 
being conferred upon him, Buonaparte re- 
marking on the inconstancy of fortune, 
said (Ann* fieg., xlir, 205), < f How many ait 
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thoseon iwitcriB she has lavished her favours 
that bare lived a few years toe long.” 

13. Grand debate cm the peace in both 
Item* of parliament, but without any 
novelty of argument. No one affected to 
be proud of the treaty of Amiens, but such 
was the general impression of the necessity 
of peace to the country, and the impossibi- 
lity at obtaining better terras by a pro- 
tracted contest, that lord Grenville’s mo- 
tion in the lords was negatived by 122 to 
16. In the commons a similar motion by 
Mr. Windham, impugning the terms of it, 
was negatived by the still greater majority 
of 276 to 20. 

17. Slavery re-established in the colo- 
nies by the French legislature, 

20. A destructive fine in Woolwich 
Warren, supposed to be the work of an 
incendiary. 

24. A Dill for the abolition of bull-bait- 
ing lost in the house of commons by 64 
to 51. It was opposed try Mr. Windham, 
who contended that horse-racing and hunt- 
ing were more cruel and immoral than 
buU-baithig or prize-fighting. 

27. Mr. Canning’s motion against the 
importation of fresh negroes into Trinidad 
negatived. 

29. Mr. Pitt’s birth-day commemorated 
at Merchant Tailors’-hall by a meeting of 
900 noblemen and gentlemen ; earl Spen- 
cer in the chair, who gave as a toast, — 

“ The pilot who weathered the storm for- 
getting, as Mr. Belsham observes, that the 
“ storm was not weathered till the pilot was 
tin own overboard.” 

June 3. Parliament voted 10,000/. to 
Ihr. Jenner for the introduction of the vac- 
cine inoculation ; and 1200/. to Mr. Great- 
head, a ship-carpenter, of South Shields, 
for the contrivance of the life-boat. 

26. First stone of the London Docks 
laid by $h< chancellor of the exchequer. 

t Parliament prorogued by the king, 
ext day dissolved by proclamation. 
July 2. Died at his house in Starihope- 
* street, colonel Barre, who began his par- 
liamentary career contemporaneously with 
his countryman, Mr. Edmuud Burke, and 
acquired celebrity by his energetic opposi- 
tion to the American war. He had long 
held the sinecure, worth 3000/. a-year, of 
clerk of the pells, which Mr. Addington, 

. at his death, gave to his son, then a youth 
at school {Ann. Reg. 430). Barre had 
been blind twenty years, but continued a 
, cheerful companion to the last. 

» 4. The king of Sardinia abdicated his 
, throne in favour of his brother. Buona- 
parte soon after, under the pretext that 
. the people had a right to choose their own 
government, annexed Piedmont to France. 
15, The election for Westminster ter- 
. Mutated ix favour of lord Gardner god | 


Mr. Fox— Mr. Graham, an auctioneer and 
the popular candidate, declining the far* 
ther prosecution of the contest. Immedi- 
ately the result was declared, the mob 
began the demolition of the hustings, ap- 
propriating to themselves, agreeably to 
immemorial custom, whatever parts of the 
structure they could carry off. 

Monarchy in France. — Th# French 
government was making rapid strides to 
monarchy. By a decree of the 12th, a 
kind of nobility Vas established, tinder 
the i^me of the legion of honour, each 
member receiving a salary proportioned to 
his rank. Soon after a senates consul turn 
was published, organising a new constitu- 
tion, which was accepted at a single sitting 
by the legislative body, empowered 
the first consul to name hie colleagues, to 
choose his successor, and appoint forty 
members of the senate, the whole number 
of which was 120, and prescribe the only 
subjects on which they should deliberate. 

29. Mr. Byng and sir Francis Burdett 

after a severe contest, elected members for 
Middlesex, in opposition to Mr. Main war- 
mg. a • 

Aug. 25.fBuonaparte prohibited the cir- 
culation of English newspapers! immedi- 
ately the order was issued the police 
visited She # coffee- houses and reading- 
rooms, seizitig the English journals. A 
war of abuse had been carried on for some 
time between the English press and the 
ftlfmleur, the official organ of the consular 
government. 

28. Toussaint, the late chief of St. 
Domingo, imprisoned at Paris under the 
pretext of conspiring against the French 
government. 

30. The Preston jubilee celebrated with 
great pomp and festivity ; it is held every 
twenty-one years, and this is the eight- 
eenth since the incorporation of the guild 
under Edward III. 

Sep. 3. Mr. Fox received with great 
respect by Buonaparte at the Tuileries. * 

The number of English at Parte esti- 
mated at 1 2,000. 

21, Descent bv a Parachute. — M. 
Garnerin, who had lately ascended In a 
balloon from Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and 
Lord’s cricket -ground, undertook this day 
to descend in a parachute. H was made 
of canvas in the form of an umbrella, 

| having at the top a large flexible hoop of 
about eight feet diameter. Beneath 
this was a basket, or tube of wicker-work, 
in which the aronaut was seated. The 
ascent was made from near North Audley- 
street ; and at the height of 4000 feet 
Garnerin cut the cord, and the parachute 
separated from the balloon. He descended 
with great rapidity ; and, from the oscilla- 
tion, and almost horaontel position of m 
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JtlMJ a^enturer ap- 
peared ini tha utmost danger. After a few 
momenta Wf-ptiafnl suspense to the spec- 
without serious injury, 
in a Held near 'StiPancras church. 

^ At Sturhich fair, a false alarm of 
^Jwel 4 ? vat given at the theatre* which 
caused such a rush to escape, that four 
J^?M»A|pte trampHd to death and thirty 

, OoL 1. Buonaparte interfered as media- 
tor in the subsisting differences between 
ttss ssaaHeur Swiss cantons. a 

2. A. famous robber, named Schmder- 
rannes, apprehended. He had long spread 
terror on both banks of the Rhine by his 
daring exploits ; and was supposed to have 
» formed himself on the model of the Carle 
Moore of ScmllerC He robbed only the 
rich, especially Jews and the clergy, 
and gave part of his booty to the poor. 
He had a gang of 200 under him, by one 
of whom he was betrayed. 

The king of Spain annexed to the royal 
domains aU the property of the Knights 
of Malta in his dominions, and declared 
himself grand-master of the order in 
Spain. It was a new obstack to the ex- 
ecution of the treaty of Amiens, and was 
supposed to be done at the suggestion of 
France. 4 _. 

13. A swindler, under ihe assumed 
name of the hon. colonel Ho]*?, com- 
pletely duped many people at Keswick, 
and contrived to marry the famed “ Beauty 
of Buttcrmere.’' His real name was John 
Hatfield, a married man and uncertificated 
bankrupt. 

21. The bishopric of Osnaburg, which 
only belonged alternately to the house of 
Brunswick, was, by a decree of the Ger- 
man diet, secularised, and annexed to Ha- 
nover, in exchange for samp territories of 
the electorate. 

JVov. 1. During the performance of re- 
route at the Preston theatre, when the 
Jjero fired at the Indian, the wadding 
*ptered the thigh of the latter (Mr. Ban- 
nerman), which caused mortification, of 
which be died. 

, a 6^ After an interval of thirteen months 
wince the signing of preliminaries of peace, 
* V general Aadreossi arrived as ambassador 
mm France. 

t\*Afc English newspaper called the Argus 
is ytow published at Paris, which is un- 
ceasingly occupied m abusing the govern- 
ment and people of this country. The 
“ editor is named Goldsmith, formerly pro- 
prietor of the Albion newspaper in Loudon, 
and translator of the “ Crimes of Cabi- 
nets.” 

Lord Seafbrth has introduced into the 
West Indies the seeds of the palm that 
produces the fibres from which the cord- 


age and cables, called in the Rost Indies 
gomootoo, are manufactured. * .» 

16. Meeting of the New Fahuahskt. 
—The new members elected were unusu- 
ally numerous — they amounted to 134, of 
whom 145 were English, 14 Scotch, and 
25 Irish. The elections had been carried 
on in Liverpool, Nottingham, Norwich, 
Westminster, and in Middlesex, with con- 
siderable heat, and even violence. At 
Norwich Mr. Windham was thrown out, 
and Mr. Mainwaring for Middlesex; ia 
Westminster, Mr. Pox, the u friend of the 
people,” had a sharp contest with the po- 
pular candidate. Upon the whole the 
Whig party was strengthened; but there 
was no division on the address in either 
house of parliament, though the royal 
speech foreboded a renewal of the war: 
Mr. Abbot was unanimously rechosen 
speaker. 

Trkasonable Conspiracy. — Colonel 
Despard, who was lately discharged from 
Cold-Bath-Fields prison for seditious 
practices, was apprehended at the Oakley 
Arms. Oakley-street, Lambeth, with thirty- 
six of his confederates, principally con- 
sisting of the labouring classes — English, 
Irish, and Scotch, and among them three 
soldiers of the guards. After several pre- 
vious examinations before the privy-conn- 
cil, the colonel and fourteen others were 
fully committed to take their trial for high 
treason before a special commission. 

21). In the court of king’s bench. Ham- 
lyn, a tinman at Plymouth, was sentenced 
to three months* imprisonment, and to pay 
a fine of 100/., for offering Mr. Adding- 
ton a bribe of 2000/. to procure for him 
the place of land-surveyor. 

* Dec. 10. Lord Ellenborough ruled that 
no witness should be bound to answer any 
question which tends to degrade himself, 
or to show himself to be infamous. This 
doctrine was warmly oppugned *by Mr. 
Erskine, but his lordship affirmed it Khe 
the law of England. 

20. A jobbing gardener, who for twenty * 
years had lived in a cave or hermitage on | 
the borders of Sydenham-commou, near 
Dulwich, and acquired the appellation of 
the "Man of the Woods,” was barbar- 
ously murdered by the gipsies of that 
neighbourhood. 

Annual Obituary. — The Rev. Arthur 
O’Leary, 73, a popular catholic clergyman ff 
and founder of St. Patrick’s chapel, Soh$/ 
At Dublin, John Fitzgibbou, earl of Cl$*e/ 
lord chancellor of Ireland, and a states- 
man deeply engaged in the coercive 
of the Irish government. John Moore, 
M«D., 72, author of 1 Zeluco,* and books' 
of travels. Alexander Geddes, LL.D., 6&, 
a learned Roman catholic, who, under the 
! patronage of lord Petre^commenced anew 
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and Sterol translation of the Scripture*, Cop* 60. B eguUtei vradingandm,^ " 

which was not much encouraged either by °* buttons* „ . , ‘ 

the divines of his own or of the protestant 37 Geo* III, c. 45. Restriction of pays, 
fcith. Welbore Ellis, F. R. S., lord Men- merits in specie by the Bank of England, 
dip. 89, one of the Portland party, and (ante, p , 602.) 

often referred to by Junius in not very Cap. 119. Negroes not to bo chattel* for 
respectful terms. At Lucknow, in the the payment of debts in the British Arne- 
Bast Indies, general Claud Martin, who rican colonies. Befor^Ms act negroes were 
bequeathed a fortune of 475,009/. almost liable to be taken in Otecution f#debt 
entirely to charitable uses. At Woburn, Cap. 127. Shortens the time of notice 
much respected, Francis duke of Bedford, for meeting of parliament j regulates meet- 
37 ; his grace sunk under a surgical opera- ing of, in case of demise of the crown, 
tion for hernia j he was never married, 38 # Geo. IIL, c. 78. Restricting the 
and was succeeded in his title and estates printing and publishing of newspapers, 
by his next brother, lord John Russell. 39 Geo. IIL, c. 79. For suppressing 
Joseph Strutt, 55, author of “ Sports and seditious societies and practices. 

Pastimes.’’ At Paris, M. de Oalonne, the Cap. 110. Augmenting salaries of judges 
celebrated finance-minister of Louis XVI. in Westminster-hail. ^ ^ 

39 and 40 Geo. IIL,t 67. Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, (p. 621 

PUBLIC STATUTES. XXXI II. TO XUXI. OF and post.) 

asanas hi. Cap. 88. Regulates the disposition of 

the private property of the king, accruing 

33 Geo. IIL, c. 1. To prevent the cir- from his privy-purse, and those small 

culotion of French assignats ; also the braucheB of the crown revenues not inr- 
export of f*rms. rendered in lieu of the civil-list allowance. 

Cap. 2. Export of naval stores re- Cap. 93. Reflates trials on high trea- 
strained. son. and rmfprisionr thereof. 

“Cap. 13. Determines the commence- % Cap. 98. Prohibits all trusts and dime- 
ment of acts of parliament by directing tions in wills, whereby the profits of real Or 
the dark ol parliament to eudoise the date personal estate are settled to accumulator 
e of the royal assent to every statute, which a longer tend than twenty-one years, or 
endorsement fixes the time of commence- during the minority of any person living or 
meat, unless some other time is fixed in w ventre sa mere, at the time of the death 
the act itself. of ^he grantor or testator. This act ori- 

Cap. 27. Traitorous correspondence ginnted in the eccentric will of Mr. Thel- 
bill (expired). lusson (p. 604), the validity of which be- 

Cap. 54. For the encouragement of came a subject of protracted litigation, 
friendly societies. 41 Geo. IIL, c. 15. For taking a census 

34 Geo. 111., c. 23. Establishing a copy- of the population of Great Britain. 

right in designs and prints of linens, cottons; Cap. 52. Declaring w ho is disqualified 

calicoes, Ac. for sitting and voting in the house of com- 

Cap. 83. Controverted elections in par- mons of the uaited ■kingdom ; and what 
liaxnent, rel iting to the time of presenting offices in Ireland disqualify from being 
and .consider lug petitions. members of parliament 

S^PGeo. HI., c. 34. Idle persons may he Cap. 63. Persons in holy orders de- 
senl by magistrates to the navy. dared ineligible to Bit in parliament. It- 

Cap, 101. Prevents the removal of poor arose out of the return of Home Took* 
.persons till they become actually charge- (ante, p. 627), who, however, was suffered 
able. to retain his seat till the dissolution of par- 

Cap. 124. Woolcombers allowed to liament, in the following year. 
f . follow their own, or any other trade, in Cap. 107. Secures the copyright of book* 
any part of the kingdom, without being to the authors or their assigns in the 
liable to removal from their new places of united kingdom. Ireland hud no copyright 
residence till actually chargeable. act prior to this statute. 

36 Geo. Ilf., c. 7. For better preser- 42 Geo. 111., c. L Grants premiums 
ration of the king and government against on ships employed in the southern whole 
treasonable and seditious practices. fishery. 

Cap- 8. For the prevention of seditious Cap. 42. Repeals the income-tax. 
raeetmgb (expired). Cap. 73. For preserving health and 

Cap, 9. For preventing riotous ob- morals of persons employed in cotton-mills, 
structions to the free passage of grain, and 
w the bringing of it to market revenue, debt, taxes. 

Cap. 23. Allowing occasions! relief to 

tbftvpoor in their own k&mu The war of 1793 wee entered into with 
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BRITISH CHBONODTOY. 


■anguine ej^ectatiom s that it would be of 
short duration, la a military sense France 
was far from formidable ; her army in 
1 not exceed the usual peace esta- 

blishmentof 130,000 men, and its strength 
•Was gpeatly impaired by the emigration of 
its principal officers, as well as by the ge- 
neral relaxation attendant on a continental 
peace o#thirty years. All the chances of 
the Contest were in favour of the allies ; in 
the number and discipline of their armies, 
in extent of financial Yneans, and the sta- 
bility of their governments, they possessed 
a decided superiority ; a single campaign 
seemed sufficient to humble the French, to 
march to Paris, and re-establish the mo- 
narchy, These anticipations proceeded 
upon the o^L common-place data of poli- 
ticians, without lontemplating the revo- 
lutionary resources of talent, energy, and 
enthusiasm — issues of assignat, levies 
en masse, and confiscations of property, 
about to be placed at the disposal of the 
new rulers of France. 

During the first four years of the war no 
extraordinary fiscal expedient was resorted 
to; the deficiency in tl^ taxes was sup- 
plied by annual loans? whicK rapidly in- 
creased from 11,000,000/. in 1704 to 
32,500,000/. in 1707. In the latter year 
tli# war-taxes, chiefly from the increase in 
the assessed taxes, amounted only to 

3.000. 000/.; but the great loan of 1707, 
combined with other causes, depressed the 
3 per cents, below 48, and rendered aVtw 
system of finance necessary to the support 
of public credit. Upon this emergency Mr. 
Pitt resolved, by a great increase of the 
war-taxes, to raise a large portion of the 
supplies within the year ; the public, from 
the increase of riches, and the general 
prosperity, being well able to bear addi- 
tional burdens, Thic plan was vigorously 
acted upon in 1708 by the imposition of 
the income-tax, which at once raised the 
war-taxes to 12 , 000 , 000 /,; in 1799 to 

17.000. 000/.; in 1801 to 17,000,000/.; and 
,!n 1802 to 19,000,0004— {Lowe's Present 

State of England, p. 22.) The increase of 
iaxes, however, caused no relaxation in 
the system of borrowing; greater the 
means placed at the disposal of govern- 
ment, and greater the expenditure ; till at 
length the war-loans amounted to upwards 
of forty millions. 

The following statement from Dr. Ha- 
milton (. Inquiry tnto the National Debt, 
3rd, edit, pp. 157, 269) exhibits the sums 
raised by taxes and loans from the com- 
mencement .of the war in 1793 to the 
peace of Amid*.? >— 


Veer** 

1793 


By 1kxes. 
£ \ 

17 , 170 , 4^0 


Years. 

Car. for, 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 
1802 


£263,714,731 £200,500,000 
The total sums raised by taxes and 
loans was 464,2 1 4,731/. ; deducting from 
this sum the probable charge, had peace 
been preserved, ofl 8 , 000 , 000 /. per annum, 
it shows the war-expenditure to the 
peace of Amiens to have amounted to 
284,214,7314, being an average yearly ex- 
penditure on account of hostilities of 
28,421,4734. 

Principal. Interest • 

N “? eM } 254,306,435 10,868,975 

^end of 1802 } 629,467,529 27,043,625 

Increase 375,161,094 16,174,650 
Extraordinary as these financial exer-^ 
tions were, we shall find them greatly ex- 
ceeded in the second period of the revo- 
lutionary war that began in 1803. 

COMMERCE, SHIPPING, AGRICULTURE. 

As no market of importance was closed 
against England by the breaking out of 
the war, British commerce continued 
•steadily to increase after its commence- 
ment. In 1793 there was a mercantile 
revulsion and a great number of failures, 
but they were unconnected with the war, 
and arose from the speculations in corn by 
some great houses, and the generafwpirit 
of over trading during the nine antecedent 
years of pence. After Holland was ever* 
run by the French, and forced into thf 
war against this couutry, tlie shipping in- 
terest was benefited by obtaining a part of 
the carrying trade of the United Provinces 5 
but only to a limited extent, as the largest 
portion of this navigation was transferred 
to neutrals, Americans, Danes, Swedes, 
and Prussians. It was mainly a conti- 
nental , not a naval or mercantile war ; and, 
in consequence, the impulse previously 
given by numerous mechanical discoveries 
and improvements to commercial and ma- 
nufacturing industry continued unabated 
to tire peace of Amiens. In the subjoined 
statement it app^dfs that the official value 
of the cargoes exported more than doubled 
from 1793 to 1802$ dud the amount of 


By Taxes. 

£ 

17,170*400 

17,308,811 

17,890,454 

18,737,760 

20,654,650 

30,202,915 

35,229,968 

33,896,464 

35,415,096 

37,240,213 


f 4,500,000 
11,000,000 
18,000,000 

25.500.000 

32.500.000 

17.000. 000 

18.500.000 

20.500.000 

28.000. 000 
25,000,000 


By Loans . 
£ 

4,500,000 
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toaaege employed In the export trade of 
Great Britain increased in nearly an equal 
ratio i— 

Years. Tonnage. Vcdne of Cargoes. 

im 1,2^1,447 £20,390,18 0 

1794 1,557,099 26,748,083 

1795 1,400,298 27,123,338 

1796 1,563,105 30,518,913 

1797 1,351,371 28,917,010 

1798 1,508,686 33,591,777 

1799 1,535,926 35,991,329 

1800 1,924,042 43,152,019 

1801 1,958,373 42,100,832 

1802 1,895,116 46,120,962 

Aoiu culture would, in the ordinary 
course, have benefited by the prosperity of 
commerce, had not its natural tendency 
been partly counteracted. The first effect 
of the war was to withdraw from agri- 
culture a portion of labour and capital, to 
produce a rise in the rate of interest, and 
to necessitate the abandonment of many 
projects of improvement, such as drainages, 
canals, and other undertakings dependent 
for success on a low rate of interest. The 
scarcity of capital was partly remedied by 
the Bank Restriction Act and increased 
issues of paper money ; but another cause 
operated disadvantageously. This was the 
unfavourableness of the seasons. In the 
ten years, from 1793 to 1802 inclusive, 
there were only three good harvests ; the 
rest unfavourable. In 1793 the season wus 
favourable; in 1794-5 , n partial deficiency 
in each year; in 1796-7-8, seasons less 
unfavourable; 1799-1800, bad seasons; 
in 1801-2, good crops. — (Lowe's Present 
State of England, p. 130.) As any rise in 
price, occasioned by a bad harvest, is not 
an equivalent for a deficiency in the crop&, 
it is obvious that the seasons were against 
agricultural improvement. 

The backwardness of agriculture and 
high price of wheat in 1795-6 originated, 
in f 79 7, a parliamentary inquiry into the 
waste-lands of the kingdom, and the pass- 
ing pf enclosure acts. In the Report of 
the Committee it is stated, that the first 
enclosure act, according to the modern sys- 
tem, was passed in 1710. (Anri. Reg. 
atxix. 411.) Only one other act passed 
in Queen Anne’s reign. The number of 
acts passed, and acres of laud enclosed, up 
to 1797, is stated as follows 


waste ot common, leaving one-fifth part 
open to a general enclosure act. 

The following statement will elucidate 
the condition of labourers in husbandry in 
the period under notice ; it is the weekly 
expenses of the family of an agricultural 
labourer, consisting of 5$ persons, being an 
average of the expense of 65 families of 
labourers in different parts of England, 
collected by Sir F. Eden in 1796 

d. 

5 
2 
2 
n 


Bread, flour, or oatmeal 
T^ist and salt . . 

• 


s. 

6 

♦ 


0 

Bacon or other meat . 



I 

Tea, sugar, and butter 
Soap 



1 



0 

Candles . • . . 



0 

Cheese . . . . , 



0 

Beer • . * . . 

• 


0 

Milk • • • . • 

• 


0 

Potatoes , . . • 



0 

Thread and worsted . 



0 


Reign. 
Anue 
Geo. I, 
Geo. II. 
Geo. HI. 


Acts. 
. 2 
16 
226 
1532 


Acres . 
1,439 
17,660 
318,778 
2,804,197 


The Committee estimated the acreage 
of England at 46,000,000; of which 
1,200,000 acres were common fields, and 
Imperfectly cultivated, and 9,800*000 


4 

3 

7 


Exclusive of rent, fuel, clothes, deaths, 
births, and sickness, which made the aver- 
age expense amount to 364 14s. Ad. a- 
year. 

Wages, both^u husbandry and skilled 
trades, weif greatly advanced by the high 

{ nice* of provisions in 1800-1; those of 
abourers fully one-half, and those of the 
carpenter, b^cklayer, mason, and plumber, 
rose to ahofe double the rates mentioned 
ou a former occasion (p. 567). 

PRICES, CONSUMPTION, MORTALITY* 

Prices of Public Stocks in January ; 
the number of Bankrupts in each year ; 
and the average price per quartet of 
Wheat at Windsor market 


Yr. 

3 per Ct. Bk. 

India . 

Bks. 

m. 

1793 

76 

173 

183 

1304 

55 

1794. 

G8 

. 159. 

201 

816 

54 

1795 

63 

153 ^ 184 

708 

81 

1796 

69 

176 

216 

760 

80 

1797 

55 

141 

170 

869 

62 

1798 

48 

118 

148 

721 

54 

1799 

53 

138 

163 

556 

75 

1800 

61 

155 

197 

745 

127 

1801 

58 

151 

201 

852 

128 

1802 

08 

183 

211 

— 

67 


Circulation of the Bank of England; 
the Number of Bartels of BeIsr charged to 
the Excise duty in England and Wales ; 
and the pounds Weight of Tjba sold at the 
Sales of the East India Company 
Year. Circulation. Beer. Tea. 

£ 

1793 11,376,980 7,202,313 1 7,373,687 

1794 10,515,400 7,044,813 19,112,043 

1795 12,439,850 7,067,304 21 307,609 

1796 9,988,150 7.549,213 20,577,894 

1797 10,394,450 7^42, 661 18,780,031 

1798 19,639,220 7,954 102 22,813,271 
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Year, CWc«4i*wfi. Beer. Tea. 

1799 ,^1^^45.7,982,601 24,0/0,310 
1809 I&,)»46„&Z5 6,759,803 23,378,816 
18M 1^,389,095 6,427,529 24,470,645 
1802 16, 142,155 6,714,693 25,144,171 

; k |3R|^p*a of the following articles of con- 


jritmptiotL exclusive of the duty, were as 

Tollow 






Fear. 

Coals, Coffee, glour, Sugar, 

Tea, 


prehai. prcwt.prsack. pr cwt. per to. 

1793 

26 

100 

38 

43 

* 20 

1794 

27 

100 

38 

42 

20 

1795 

33 

100 

48 

34 

22 

1796 

— 

134 

80 

58 

26 

1797 

'25 

126 

45 

51 

24 

1798 


1£8 

45 

58 

26 

1799 

38 

170 

45 

59 

30 

1800 

33 

128 

90 

34 

24 

1801 

37 

150 

130 

55 

26 

1802 

— 

no 

70 

33 

21 


Newcastle coal ; coffee, the highest 
priced Jamaica; sugar, raw brown Ja- 
maica ; tea, Bohea. Prices are stated in 
shillings, except tea, which is in pence. 

Cattle and Sheep sold in Smithfield 
Market, with the Christenings and Burials 
within the London Bills of Mortality : — 

Yr, Cattle . Sheep. Burals. Chstgs. 

1793 116,848 728,480 21,749 19,108 

1794 109,448 119,420 19,241 18,089 

1795 131,092 745,640 21,179 18,’JCi 

1796 117,152 758,840 19,288 18,826 

1797 108,377 693,510 17,014 18,645 

1798 107,470 753,010 18,155 17,927 

1799 122,986 834,400 18,134 18,970 

1800 125,073 842,240 23,068 19,176 

1801 134,546 760,560 19,374 17,814 

1802 126,389 743,470 19,379 19,918 

The increase of burials i.i 1 800-1 was, 

doubtless, partly caK^d by the dearth, ap- 
roaching to famine, of these years ; it is 
y connecting such effects with their 
causes that a value is given to statistical 
P tables. 

CANAL-NAVIGATION, PORT OP LONDON. 

The first efforts to extend internal navi- 
gation were directed to the widening, 
deepening, and otherwise improving the 
natural rivers of the kingdom. In 1635 
Mr. Sandys formed a project for rendering 
the Avon navigable, through the counties 
of Warwick, Worcester, and Gloucester, 
** (hat the towns and country might be 
better supplied with wood, iron, pit- 
coal, and Other commodities.” Similar at- 
tempts, in other districts, continued to be 
made fcr a century later ; but for the most 
part with indifferent success. Itivers not 
communicating direct with the sea, and 
unaided by the tide> mostly form expensive 


and uncertain channels for the conveyance 
of merchandise. The ascent of them is 
laborious ; their banks and beds are con- 
stantly undergoing changes by the shift- 
ing of sands, and the action of the current, 
and of floods ; they are often impassable in 
summer, from drought; and in winter, 
from inundations. These difficulties in 
the way of river-navigation suggested the 
expediency of abandoning the channels of 
most rivers, and of digging parallel to them 
artificial channels, in which the water 
might be kept at the proper level by means 
of locks. — {M'Cullocfcs Come Diet ., 211.) 
The first lateral canal of this sort in Eng- 
land was begun 1755, for improving the 
navigation ol Sankey-brook on the Mersey. 
But it is to the Duke of Bridgwater, and 
his celebrated engineer, James Brindley, 
that the country is chiefly indebted for this 
description of internal navigation. Pos- 
sessing valuable coal-fields on his estate 
at Worsley, seven miles from Manchester, 
but the sale for which was diminutive, 
owing to the expense of transport, the 
duke sought to obviate the disadvan- 
tage. He first thought of making Wor- 
sley-brook navigable to the Irwell, which, 
was itself navigable to Manchester ; hut 
was diverted from the project by Mr. 
Brindley, who was aware of the inconve- 
nience of river conveyance, and whose fa- 
vourite idea was that " rivers were chiefly 
valuable to feed navigable canals.” Acting 
on the suggestion of this bold and inge- 
nious engineer, the duke constructed a 
level canal from Worsley to Manchester, 
carrying it over the Irwell by an aqueduct 
39 feet high. The canal in 1761 was ex- 
tended by a side-branch running tluough 
Cheshire, parallel to the Mersey, and fall- 
ing into that river at Kuncorn, by which a 
safer and cheaper conveyance by wuter 
was opened from Manchester to Liverpool. 
Immense benefits resulted from these en- 
terprises ; the price of coals was reduced to 
one-half at Manchester ; the rates of car- 
riage from that place to Liverpool ha$, 
heretofore been 12s. pei ton by the Mer- 
sey, and 40s. per ton land-carriage : by act 
of Parliament the duke was limited to the 
charge of 6s. per ton on his canal, which 
was a speedier and better conveyance. 

Notwithstanding the great reduction in 
the price of coals at Manchester, and tfca 
rates of carriage to Liverpool, the noble 
proprietor realised, as he deserved to do, 
an immense revenue from his spirited un- 
dertakings ; and the success which attend- 
ed them gave a wonderful impulse to canal 
navigation. In 1766 Mr. Brindley was 
employed to connect the Trent and Mersey 
by a canal, colled the Grand Trunk Canal, 
but he died in 1772, five years before the 
completion of this undertaking. He had 
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formed the idea of joining the four great 

S uite rif London, Liverpool, Bristol, end 
ttU by grand canals, from which subsi- 
diary branches might be carried to conti- 
guous towns;— a magnificent conception, 
that was subsequently realised, though he 
did not live to see' it. 

The wesj riding of Yorkshire was early 
distinguished by efforts to improve internal 
navigation. The communication between 
the Mersey and Humber by the Grand 
Trunk Canal is circuitous and tedious ; 
and another more northerly line of com- 
munication was formed, not less circuitous, 
certainly, but with the advantage of pass- 
ing through the chief seats of the cotton 
and woollen manufacture. A canal was 
opened from Liverpool, by the way of 
Skipton, to Leeds, thence communicating 
rit Selby, by the Air and Calder naviga- 
tion, with the Humber. This gigantic 
work was begun in 1790 : it took forty-six 
years to complete it, and cost 1,200,000/. 
(Statistics of the British Empire , li, 187.) 
Notwithstanding its enormous cost, and 
the competition of other lines, it has be- 
come, contrary to what was long antici- 
pated, remunerative to the shareholders. 
The most extraordinary canal undertaking 
in this part jf the country is the Rochdale 
and Huddersfield canal, curried over the 
central ridge that separates Yorkshire 
from Lancashire. The summit of the ca- 
nal is 656 feet above the level of the sea, 
being the highest elevation of any canal in 
the kingdom ; and is carried through a 
Tocky mountain, called Standedge, by a 
tunnel three miles in length. In speaking 
of this gigantic work at the period of its 
completion, the Annual Register says, c ‘ A 
century ago the Yorkshire hills were with 
difficulty passed on horseback ; they are 
now crossed by three navigable canals, on 
which a million of money has been ex- 
pended” 

The profitable returns from the Bridge- 
water and other canals had the effect of 
generating a spirit of speculation. In the 
jiummer of 1792 therj was quite a rage for 
these undertakings ; and the shares in the 
Grand Trunk, the Stourbridge, Birming- 
ham, Fazely, and other canals, rose to 
enormous premiums (p. 561). The conse- 
quence was that many projects were en- 
tered upon without due consideration 
either as to their cost or utility ; they were 
the schemes of adventurers, who only 
sought to profit by the prevailing intoxi- 
cation, and many became the dupes of 
their exaggerated representations. 

The period under notice was also re- 
markable for the great improvements ef- 
fected in the ports and. harbours of the 
kingdom. These partly resulted from the 
extension of canal navigation, but more 


directly from the vast increase of shipping 
and commeme. This was peculiarly the 
case with the Post OP London. It was 
only after the termination of fixe American 
war, and the loss of the transatlantic colo- 
nies, that the commerce of the river 
Thames began rapidly to increase. At 
the commencement of the 18th century, in 
the year 1700, exclusive of the* coasting- 
trade, the 

Imports amounted to . £4,875,538 

Exports • to • 5,387,767 

• Total . . . . £10,263,325 

At the middle of the century, in 1750, the 

Imports were . • • £5,540,564 

Exports 8,415,218 

P *- 

Total .... £13,955,782 

So that in half a century the exports 
and imports together had increased only 
3,692,456/. But in the six years from 
1790 to 1796, the trade of the pert of 
London, notwithstanding the war, increased 
more than triple the amount of its advance 
during the first ifty*years of the century, 
as appears from thfc following statement 2 — 

Imports and Exports, 1790 £22,992,095 
.Idem 1796 33,282,046 

Increase • • • £10,289,951 

In 1 796 the exports and imports of all 
the nut-ports of England amounted to 
17,476,953/.,or about one-half the trade of 
the port of London. The accommodations 
for this vast increase in the traffic of the 
Thames became quite inadequate, it being 
prior to the erection of those magnificent 
works, the London and the East and West 
India Docks, with their vast piles of ware- 
houses. Abofit 13,00ft vessels arrived an- 
nually in the river j^rneir cargoes had to 
be landed at what were termed the legal 
quays, twenty in number, extending from 
London-bridge to the Tower ; or, if these 
were insufficient, at the sufferance-wharfs 
on the opposite side of the Thames. It 
was only the smaller craft that could ap- 
proach the quays; all the larger vessels 
were obliged to deliver their cargoes by 
the means of lighters, as colliers continue 
to do. The American ships, and the ships 
in the West India trade, employed light- 
ers. The East India ships discharged 
their cargoes into decked hoys belonging to 
the Company. Tire delay in the delivery of 
cargoes was often very great; and in par- 
ticular seasons of the year, when the Pool 
was crowded with shipping, the confusion 
was indescribable. Innumerable opportu- 
nities were afforded for pillage, fraud,, and 
embezzlement The revenue suffered# and 
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individuate aostamed itfcnense losses from 
depredgti<M| end the exposure of their pro- 
perty tw^t^ wharf* ; sugars and other va- 
luaUe commodities often remaining for 
rauathi ’unprotected upon the quays, six or 
hegSheads high. In 1 796 a parlia- ' 
committee was appointed to de- 
vice tmedm/or these disorders, and bet- 
ter accommodation for the increased trade 
■’ r Of the river* But no legislation followed 
the appointment of this committee. In 
lf-W the subject was revived ; and the 
present dock system was entered upon in 
good earnest, by passing an act tyr the 
erection of the West India Docks (39 
Geo, III, c. 69 )* In a year or two after, 
* (vide Jan, 180 4) acts were passed for the 
erection of the London and East India 
Docks. Thes*. with the establishment of 
the Thames police, effected a complete re- 
solution and vast improvement in the na- 
vigation of the port of London. 

Census op the Population. 


It shows a remarkable indifference in 
,4$$ Legislature to economical inquiries of 
' great public interest* that no measure was 
adopted for obtainmg'an authentic enume- 
ration of the people till the year J800. Prior 
to that time the population of England 
was a matter of conjecture, and very dis- 
cordant opinions were entertainer on the 
subject by public writers. It was the 
opinion of Dr. Price, supported by some 
ingenious remarks on births and burial^ 
that thjgre had been a gradual decline in the 
populousness of England since the revolu- 
tion of 1688 ; and that at the time he 
wrote, about 1780, the number of people 
>( in England and Wales amounted only to 
4j§63,000, being 737,000 less than Gre- 
V gory King’s estimate of the population in 
,1699 (an/e p. 266). This statement ex- 
ceed great attention, ‘and encountered a 
sharp opposition frorif^hose who were san- 
. guine in their representations of national 
prosperity. Arthur Young justly inferred, 

. Jxom < the progress of improvements in 
agriculture, in manufactures, and in com- 
merce, an augmentation in the number of 
people. Messrs. Eden, Howlett* and 
ales entered the lists against Dr. Price, 
that the public returns on which 
4 Laurelled for the verity of his conclusions 
I mof d erroneous, and his reasonings, 

besides, wem illogical and inconclusive. 
^ These rejoinders had the effect of reviving 
4 **he public spirit ; and the friends of Dr. 
I r ' Price were so far impressed by them as 
■ to be reduced to a state of sceptical sus- 
pense, in which they admitted the “uncer- 
4' tainty of the present population.” Parlia- 
ment, however, still remained quiescent: 
either from superstitious notions of the 
impiety of an inquiry into the numbers of 


the people, or reluctance' to befray the de- 
solateness of the country to the enemy, 
they took no Btepa to solve remaining 
doubts, and the statistical controversy on 
the subject was kept up, with little inter- 
mission, to the end of the century* It 
might not have been then terminated by 
an authorised" investigation, had nut the 
severe distresses of the peoptanm 1 795-6, 
and more acutely in 1800, forcibly sug- 
gested the importance of ascertaining whe- 
ther they were occasioned, or in what 
degree, by an increase in the number of 
consumers, or a deficiency of agricultural 
produce ? The results of the parliament- 
ary inquiry satisfactorily showed that the 
people had increased, were increasing, and, 
in the opinion of some* ought to be dimi- 
nished, either by emigration, moral re- 
straint, or some other of the preventive 
checks of Mr. Malthns. 

The Population Act, introduced by Mr. 
Abbot in 1800, has been repeated at every 
decennary period down to 1831. Availing 
himself of the returns of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, obtained under these 
acts, Mr. Finlaysou has drawn up a state*- 
ment of the progress of the population 
through the whole of the last century. 
From this statement* which is subjoined, 
it appears that population rather declined 
iu the first ten years after 1700, and that 
it only increased slowly during the tran- 
quil reigns of George I* and II, In 1760 
the inhabitants of towns began rapidly 
to multiply, from the powerful impulse 
given to commercial and manufacturing 
industry by mechanical inventions. 

Progress of the Population of England 
and Wales from the year 1700 to 1800 

r Year. Papulation . Year . Papulation. 

1700 5,134,516 1760 6,479,730 w 

1710 5,066.337 1770 7, 227,580 

1 720 5,345,351 1780 7,814,827 * 

1730 5,637,993 1790 8,540,738 

1740 5,829,705 1800 9,187,176 

1750 6,039,684 ^ - 

For more detailed returns of the popu-ll # 
lation in 1801 and subsequent years, see \ 
1831, when the latest census was taken. * 
No complete census of the population of * 
Ireland was taken till 1821. 

Union with Ireland* 

The chief epochs in the history of If# 
land up to the present era were the mat 
revolution in the landed property of the 
kingdom under the Protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell (ante p. 247) ; the Treaty of 
Limerick in 1691, which guaranteed to the 
catholics the religious immunities enjoyed 
under Charles II* ; the efforts of the Irish, 
volunteers in 1 782 to obtain from the Kn$» 

I lish government a free trade; and sucees* 



WW mitigation*, mike cpuaeof the rnfgn 
of George III.! ol a penal code, tluit not 
o$y subjected catholics to severe religious 
disqualifications, but interdicted to them 
the ordinary rights of property, inherit- 
ance, and marriage# In 1793 catholics 
were admitted to vote for members of par- 
liament. It was only by a y halation of the 
articles of Cimerick that they were ex- 
cluded from seats in the house of com- 
mons During the reign of Charles II* 
catholics sat hi parliament, and they were 
ouly excluded by a statute of William III*, 
which required the members of both houses 
to take fhe oath of supremacy. As the 
Irish house of commons assumed to be 
independent of the English, this statute 
did not extend to Ireland, but it was ac- 
quiesced in, and catholics ceased to sit in 
parliament. The Irish house of commons, 
indeed, far a long period after the Restora- 
tion, was not legislative; it was a mere 
council placed at the arbitrary will of the 
executive government it met only every 
two years; and the members held then- 
seats, not by triennial or septennial elec : 
tion, but daring the pleasure of the crown. 

Thu cluvseuf the rebellion of 1798 offered 
to Mr. Pitt a favourable opportunity for 
terminating the separate existence of the 
Irish parliament. The loyal part of the 
population were alarmed by the evidence of 
foreign connexions which that disastrous 
experiment disclosed ; and many who had 
engaged in the struggle, and were dis- 
tracted between the fear of punishment 
and the hope of mercy, were glad to pur- 
chase safety by acquiescence ill the minis- 
ter’s scheme. The catholics were seduced 
by delusive hopes of emancipation ; and 
while the established church was assured 
of its ascendancy, protection was held out*| 
to sectarians. To lord Castlereagh, under 
the (Juidanci* of the viceroy, the marquis 
Cornwallis, vas confided the operative part 
, of procuring ate concurrence of the Irish 
parliament. The principle upon which the 
‘ ^ chief secretary proceeded was that of pre- 
|r gating loss and of securing benefits to those 
. possessed of political influence. Some, 
bke sir Jonah Barrington, however, re- 
fused to be won, and preferred the glory of 
legislative iudependence — though it had 
never been productive of benefit to Ireland 
—-to the most seductive lures of the mi- 
niver. 

Lord Castlereagh's first object was to 
introduce into the house of commons, by 
means of a Place Bill, a sufficient number 
of dependents to balance opposition. He 
next openly announced a scale of compen • 
nation, to all who chose to accept it, for 
the loss of patronage and interest. First, 
be Jproposed that to every nobleman who 
Mourned members to parliament should bo 


23.000 

15.000 4 

35.000 


m 
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turned* Secondly, that every Member 
who had purchased a seat in parliament 
should have his purchase-money repaid to 
him by the Irish treasury* And, thirdly, 
that all other members, and those who 
were losers by the Union, should receive 
full compensation for tb#. losses. In 
order to carry these object/ into effect, 
1 ,500,0004 was raised % taxation on the 
people of Ireland to buy up the interests ol 
their representatives and of the borough 
proprietors. * f * 

Th^ sums paid, as stated by sir Jonah 
Barrington, to the following (HUforig Me- 
moirs of Ireland, ii. 342), will elucidate the 
scale of compensation 
Lord Shannon for hisl 
patronage in the Capo- J*£45 ,000 
mons . . # . ,J 

The marquis of Ely . 45,000 

Lord CJianmorris, be-1 
sides a peerage . . f 

Lord Belvidere, besides! 

his douceur . . 

Sir Hercules Langrishe 

By this mode o& procedure the obstacles 
which had opposed *he legislative union of 
England and Ireland were removed* Sir 
Jonah Barrington says ( Historic Memoir?, 
ii. 376) that twenty-five members who had 
successfully ojf^osed the union in 1799 voted 
for it in 1800, making a difference of fifty 
in its favour. In England there was some 
did iR-ence of opinion as to its policy. hfaJPox, 
as before noticed, was against the u|ion, 
on the ground that the influx of Irish 
members into the imperial parliament 
would be so much additional weight 
placed at the disposal of the crown. Lord* 
Holland, Thanet, and King signed a pro-' 
test against the union in the upper house 
(Ann. Reg ,, xlw 20 b). They relied 
precedent ; alleging the union with 
Scotland was a source of discontent and 
tumult; and that the Scotch peers peti- 
tioned for its dissolution si x years afte '* 
was concluded. 

Men of Letters* 

William Robertson, D.D., modern 
torian, 1721— -1793. “ History of 
land during the Reigns of Queen 
and James VI,” 2 vole. 4tp., 1759 ; « 
tory of the Emperor Charles V,” 3 vols.* 
4to., 1709 ; “History of Amenta/’ 2 vols. 
4to., 1777 ; “ Disquisition concerning the 
Knowledge which the Ancients had of 
India,” 4to,„ 1 791, 

Horace Walpole (earl of Orford), 1718 
— 1797. “Royal and Noble Authors,” 
1758 ; “Anecdotes of Painting,” 2 vols, 
4to„ 1761 ; fc Castle of Otranto,” 1765 j 
“ Historic Doubts of Richard III" 1768 j 
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ww published 
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», Abyssinian traveller, 1730 
. , .... ^vels" 4 vols. 4to.| 1796. 

Hunter, eminent 'anatomist, I72§ 
j^taralHistoiy of the Teeth,” 
1771: JTObservatioHS on the Animal 

* SteZmmJ* r786 ; “ Treatise on the Blood 
f - lM'6un4hot Wounds,” 1790. 4 

■ Geotge Coiman, dramatist and essayist, 
1733—1794. 

* . Thomas Keid/Scotfish divine and me- 
t&phy«ician } 17 IQ — 1796. "Inquiry into 
Hie Human Mind oil principles of Com- 
tnon Sense,” 1764 , f ‘ Essays on Intel- 
lectual Powers of Man,” 1786 ; “ Essays 
on the Active Powers.” 1788. 

* Edward G'tybon, Roman historian, 1737 
—1794. 41 Decline and Fall of the Rowan 

^Empire,* 1 1st vol. 4to, 1776, 2nd and 3rd 
Tyols. 1781, and the remaining 3 vols. of 
Ahis great work in 1788; “ Miscellaneous 

* works,” 2 vols. 4to., posthumous, in 1 796. 
1 William Mason, poems and biography, 
f 1725 — 1797. J 

Edmund Burke, celebrated orator, 1730 
—1797. “ Vindication, of Natural So- 

ciety,” 1756 ; “ Essay on thd Sublime and 
Beautiful,” 1757 ; “ Annual Register,” 
vol. i. 1758 ( vide p. 604) ; * Short Account 
of 4 Short Administration ;** “ Thoughts on 
the Cause of present Discontents,” 1770 ; 
“ Reflections on the French Revolution,” 
1790 ; u Letter to a Member of the National 
Asboubly,” 1791 ; « An Appeal from theft i * 
to tm Old Whigs j ” 44 Letter to a Noble 
Lord on his Pension;” “Thoughts on a 
I Regicide Peace ; ” 41 Letter to Sir Hercules 
Uangrishe on the Catholics,” 1792. 


Robert Barns,, Scottish "Jpoit, 1759 — 

1 mi ; , /. • . * \ J ‘ %//+■' -4 

Joseph Milner, sermons mk church his- 
tory, 1744— 1797. 

Hugh Blair, Scottish divine, 1718^. 
1880* 41 Sermons,” 1777$ " Lectures «fo 
Composition,” 1783. # # 

Six Willi a A Jones, lawyer and oriental- 
ist, 1746 — 1794. “ De PoA Asiatica,” 

1774 ; " Legal mode of Suppressing 

Riots, 9 * 1786 ; “ Dialogue between a 
Farmer and a Country Gentleman,” 1182) , 
t( Ordinances of Menu,” 1794 ; with va- 
rious papers in the Asiatic Researches. 

James Boswell, 1740 — 1795. f Account 
of Corsica,” 1768 ; “'Life of Samuel John- 
son, LL.D.,” 2 vols. 4to., 1790. 

J oseph Strutt, artist and antiquary, 
1749 — 1802. “Regal and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of England,” 4to., 1773 ; 

‘* Biographical Dictionary of Engravers,” 

2 vols., 1786 ; c< Dresses and Habits of the 
English,” 4to., 1792 ; “Sports and Pas- * 
times of the People of England,*’ 1801. 

James Macpherson, Scottish writqc, 
1738 — 1796. "Fragments of AncieifS 
Poetry,” 1760; “Poems of Ossian” 17J13. 
Macpherson was also author - of sevwal 
historical works, and of a prose translation 
of Homer’s Iliad. * 

William Cowper, poet, 1731 — 1800. 

“ Tirocinium,” a poem ; ** The Task,” 
1785 ; Translation of Homer into blank 
verse, 2 vols. 4to., 179L 

Erasmus Darwin, physician and poet, 
1721—1*802. “ Botanic Garden,” 1781; 

“ Zoonomia, or Laws of Organic Life,” 
1793; “Philosophy of Agriculture and 
Gaidening,” 1801. 


GEORGE III. A.D. 1803 to 1816 

second period of the great revolutionary war was terminated by the^ 
jsive battle of Waterloo, and the settlement of Europe under its anciesf A 
Nasties. It is pregnant with grand military achievements. ^ Directed by 
bief of transcendant genius, France overpowered in rapid succession 
^continental states, and aspired to the glory of universal dominion, 
gland singly stood forth to challenge her ambitious pretensions, and * 
PSught, by her maritime preponderance, like Carthage of old, to limit her '< 
temtoriaf encroachments. A second Punic war ensued, distinguished!^ ; 
wonderful vicissitudes, but the sequel of which, contrary to that recorded 
t of the memorable struggle of the rival commonwealths of the Roman 6ta, 
terminated in the signal triumph of the naval power. 

* The Treaty of Amiens was never consummated. A hollow peace was 
agreed to, but confidence was not inspired, and both combatants Remained 
with lance at rest, ready to renew the conflict. France complained of|pbfe 
non-evacuation of Malta ; England rejoined that the evaluation of rate 
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island to the faiightis of St John of Jerusalemhad hecbmeiii 
consequence ofthe conduct of Prance and Spam, in hov f 
- independence of the^Order by the sequestration of its revenues. _ 
nnd more serious grounds of mistrust and irritation subsisted between the 
two nations. Misled by a military education, the First C&owd sought the 
greatness^ France chiefly by an extension of empire, and warmneeasingly 
. Occupied in projects of aggrandisement, in forming secret f alliances, in 
fitting out expeditions hostile to England, in annexations of territory, and 
intending out exploratory missions to Egypt, and even to this country*. 
These proceedings excited the suspicion and jealousy df England* Mftre- 4 
over, a powerful war-faction existed, which «had from the first deprecated 
peace of Amiens either as dangerous or inglorious, and seized every op- . 
portunity to aggravate the differences and, if possible, produce a rupture 
between the two countries. The British press was the chief instrument 
employed. Buonaparte’s character and personal hi6torv were ^depicted in 
f revolting colours, and his own unguarded -demeanour afforded plausible pre 
texts for the exaggerations of party writers. Naturally arrogant, and * 
elated and restless by his sudden elevation to supreme power, he betrayed^ 
i a petulance and want of dignity unworthy of his high station. He person- 
ify insulted the English ambassador, questioned the right of England to { 
meddle in continental affairs, and, in soldierly gasconade, boasted that * 
Britain could not contend singly against France. Thg last, more than the 
infliction of any real injury, or the violation of %ny compact, produced a 
renewal of hostilities. National pride' was hurt, and the prejudices of the 
people routed ; so that the second war began, like the first, with the 
popular sanction. 

The situation of the two countries was unfortunate : they could neither 
live at peace nor effectually wage war agjiinst each other. Like quarrel- 
some boys on the opposite sides of a brook, they could only throw stougp at 
f a distance. All, however, that could be done ,for mutual injury And 
annoyance was promptly executed. England swept the seas of the enemy, * 
*' and took possession of her colonies ; France seized Hanover, despite of thej| 
declaration of George HI. that he wjis at war only as king of England, no4g 
%& German elector. Contrary to international usage but on the plea thap 
presell ships had been captured prior to a declaration of war, Buonapartp^ 

* Arrested a! 1 the English in France, detaining them $s*soners of war. 5 
v Much individual suffering was thereby occasioned, as well as from the inter- 
ruption of commerce in th& north of Germany. Spite and hatred could j 

,%uggest nothing further in the first year of hostilities, and the belligerdj ft^ 

* were compelled to sit down, growl, gnash their teeth, and hurl recipriSOL! 
^defiance. Napoleon revived the threat of an invasion,' and England soup”* 5 
to subsidise a new coalition on the Continent. Animosities were 
perafed by the conspiracy of Pichegru, Georges, and other royalists, landSZT% 

England to assassinate the First Consul ; and the duke d’Enghien 
came the victim of the retaliatory vengeance of the French rtiler^ It paved ; 
<fie Way, already not much impeded, for the assumption of the imperial 
dignity by Napolcori, who became, in May, 1804, emperor of the French, ^ 
with power to choose his successor. 

In the same month an important change took place in the British coun- $ 
cite. Mr. Addington first sought the auxiliary aid of Mr. Pitt ; but that > 
gentleman, adhering to the rule of his outset in life, of “ not accepting any 




• Vide the Declaration of War, May 18 , 1803. 
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stteationV* declined eopwitnerBMj^: only the . jprcmtmmp 
WiM ^6% bis ambition, and, in the existing position of political 'parties, 
that he willed it. Up to the present, Mr. Pkt had 
gii&h ministers ins parliamentary support ; but, thinking the time had tov 
liiS# toa^tning the helm, he joined the opposition Mr. FaNfti lord 
pre^ril^l^iich forced Mr. Addington to resign. Mr. Pte’s second 
ministry ms popular in the nation, but weak in parliament. Hus political 
Character suffered by the abandonment of the catholic question— 4o which 
13^5 flrentilles adhered — and the exclusion of Mr. Fox. He apuglt to 
atslngthen himself by raising Mr. Addington to the peerage, and by his 
a|^oiiitment to be lord-president of the council. This union was short- 
lived, viscount Sidmouth dissenting from the minister’s scheme to screen 
the delinquencies of lord Melville from punishment ; and soon withdrew 
from his administration. 

Amidst <he$e difficulties and disagreements was the disastrous conti- 
nental war. The impatience of the British government had hurried 
Austria into hostilities before the arrival of the Russians, and without con- 
cert with Prussia, or even ascertaining whether that power intended to be 
neutral, friendly, or hostile in the struggle. The result was almost ma- - 
gical. With his maps and compasses, Buonaparte planned the destruction 
of the Austrian forces ; and what he had warily conceived in the Tuiieries 
he executed in the field with the celerity and force of the thunderbolt. 
General Mack wasYurroifhded at Ulm, and compelled to surrender* by the ’ 
armies which, a short time before, had been assembled in Holland and on 
the coast of Brittany, for J,he invasion of England. Confounded by the 
masterly tactics of the French emperor, Vienna was abandoned to the con- 
queror, which he entered; and, before the conclusion of 1805, dosed the 
campaign and the war, by the vi$ojy of Austerlitz and the Treaty of Pres- * 
buif. The signal defeat at Trafalgar was the only reverse sustained by , 
the French arms in this year of splendid successes ; and this victory Eng-» 
land dearly won by the loss of the most generous and brave of her naval 


> warriors. ,,,, 

P The death of Mr. Pitt formed the opening occurrence of* 1806. It was 
sought to replace him by one of his colleagues, the earl of Liverpool, but 
lordship declined the premiership ; justly concluding that the slander 
materials left rn^Lis late superior were of too little weight, either in parlia-^ 
ment or in the country, more especially as they were disunited among$ 
themselves, to form a stable administration. Recourse was in consequence ; 
*44# to the political combination denominated the “ Old and New OpptP^i 
^efeion,” headed respectively by Mr Fox and lord Grenville, whose in* 
Spence and principles are described in the Events and * Occurrences, 
hiugb the Grenville Ministry was a combined firm, established by the 
jiicmof three sections of. politicians (vide Feb. 5, 1806), and supported 5* 
%y the confidence of the aristocracy and middle ranks, still it was frofo 1 
first isreak, in not having the favour of the court and the populace, and, 
in being actively opposed, through the agency of corporations and tie 
Press, by monopolists and displaced officials. Moreover, it trusted too 
much to high principles, that conciliated only the minority of the en- 
lightened, while it committed itself irredeemably with the multitude by 
acts savouring of pecuniary greediness or constitutional violations. The 
effect wins manifest in the cold reception given to its supporters in t|e 
* BeWbamV History of George III., rii. 167, * j 
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general election that fallowed the death of Mr, Fox, m the autamtu Ue 
adverse position of affairs on the Continent augmented its embarrassments. ' 
Buonaparte was pursuing a career of unchecked aggrandisement, by 
establishing the Confederation of the Rhine, changing the republic of the 
Seven Islands into a monarchy for his brother Louis, and placing his 
brother Joseph on the throne of Naples. We were embroiled with 
Prussia, who had seised Hanover $ and began hostilities’ with the Turks, 
in which we were worsted, to compel the Porte to make peace with our 
ally, the emperor Alexander, who had been the aggressor in the war. In 
the height of these entanglements was fought the ‘great battle of Jena, 
which at one blow laid another kingdom at the feet of the conqueror. The 
humiliation of the court of Berlin was beheld without commiseration. De- 
spised and insulted by tbe French, at war with England, hated by Austria 
for her wavering and selfish policy, Prussia had been left singly to contend 
against her giant opponent, supported chiefly by some reminiscences of 
military glory derived from the Great Frederick. Before the close of the 
campaign the French eagles had penetrated beyond the Oder, where the . 
affair of PultUBk with the Russians showed that they had still enemies p v 
combat not unworthy of their daring. 

; Mr. Fox died in September, leaving a chasm among his colleagues that 
could not be filled up by any of equal weight and popularity. Like jut 
rival, he expired amidst continental reverses ; the requiem of Pitt being 
the victory of Austerlitz — that of Fox, the ovftthrovf of Jena. In eight 
months the leading political, parties had lost their chiefs under whom they 
had pertinaciously combated for twenty years. They had been divided, 
however, rather by views of interest or hereaita*^ predilections than con- 
flicting principles. Ambition linked Mr, Pitt to the court ; aristocratic 
sympathies and companionship, Mr. Foy to the whig families. Both were 
men of the constitution as settled in - ! 088, with this difference, that| con- 
trary to the common impression, Mr. Pitt was less apprehensive than his 
opponent of the ascendancy of the democratic branch of the government. In 
their notions of external policy there was no divergence. The maintenance 
of a balance of power in Europe, by continental alliances, was the common 
pivot; and Mr. Fox trod closely in the steps of his predecessor in 1806, 
when he made war on Prussia and Turkey,, and refused to treat wj|h 
France /or peace unless in concert with our Russian alty^Parties founded 
on principles may be hereditary, but factions usually expire with the in- 
terests that have banded them together. This would have been the con- 
summation of the Fox and Pitt combinations, but that the interests which 
divided the leaders descended, with their animosities, to their followers, 
keeping them long after hostilely confederated.. 

The Grenville ministry did not long survive the loss of the foreign secretary. 
They had not been more successful in their negotiations for peace than their 
4 predecessors, and the events of the war were unfavourable. A difference with 
the king on the removal of religious tests, that kept a large portio%of his sub- 
jects in a state of civil disqualification, was the proximate cause of their down- 
fall. It was not, however, for the maintenance of a principle that they were * 
dismissed — that they conceded to the monarch’s scruples ; but for the profit- > 
less ostentation of recording one in the cabinet proceedings, intriguers, 
Availing themselves of this punctilio, slipped in ; a wretched cry of the * 
•v* Church in Danger” was got up ; the sense of the people was taken by a 
general election, at the height of foe popular delirium ; and the result was. 
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the firm establishment of the Portland Ministry, of which Mr. Percav&l 
was the Idling member. ; ,J 

Th^r wf^s m the spring of 1807. Meanwhile Napoleon was waging 
. against the Russians a bloody w ar in Poland, which was terminated, after 
the sanguinary conflicts of Eylau and Friedland by the peace of Tilsit. 
T]he ^ 3 ^^nti|pang of Sweden was our only remaining ally. Despairing of 
mastering us by the sword, the French emperor Tesolved to dry up our 
pecuniary resources, which, he affirmed, had been the bribe and pabulum 
of all the coalitions that had been formed against him. Dictator of conti- 
nental Europe, he sohght to exclude British commerce in every port and 
place to which his power or influence extended. He began with his , 
Berlin decree, issued in November, 1806 : it was followed by others in the 
present year, dated ut Milan. Orders in Council were promulgated by the 
English in retaliation, and the effect of both was the destruction of neutral 
commerce. She^var had assumed Buch a character of bitterness, that the 
rights of nations were not Tespected by cither belligerent, nor even by 

K wers at peace. Russia unjustly wrested Finland from Sweden. Eng- 
id began her infractions of international law by a piratical attack on four 
Spanish ships of war in 1804, and crowned her turpitude in 1809, by the 
bombardment of Copenhagen and the seizure of the Danish fleet. Justice 
was outraged on all sides ; the peaceful pursuits of commerce everywhere 
interrupted ; and the er^oyments that result from the reciprocal intercourse of 
nations abridged, merely because of the rancorous hatred of two govern- 
ments; for the war had become entirely objectless; neither party had 
power to injure the other : England was indisputable master at sea, and 
France on land. *• 

About the year 1808 imperial France reached her meridian greatness. 

In that year the sway of the French emperor was more absolute in power, 
and more extended and indisputalnc^m territory, than at any subsequent 
period. His empire was surrounded by a cordon of vassal kings of his 
own creation, or by federative unions of which he was the Mediator or 
Protector. Prussia existed only as a matter of grace and favour ; Austria, 
three times conquered, was fearful to iycur his displeasure ; while Russia * 
was bound by her late treaty , to co-operate with him in his plans for the 
humiliation of England* About forty-five millions of French, Italian, 
Flemish, afcd DutNi*jsubjects were directly obedient to his will, and thirty- ,/ 
eight millions more were influenced by his authority. With all this vast 
power at Iris command, Buonaparte could never succeed in fully establish- 
ing his continental SYSTEM, It was only his immense influence, his 
prodigious energy, and a resolution steeled against remonstrance or disap- i 
pointment, that could possibly have seduced him into the undertaking. It 
.Was the will of one man opposed to the interest of every nation, of every 
individual. British commerce had everywhere its ramifications and in- 
terested supporters, A smuggler’s cove, an obscure creek, or a dark night, 
was. sufficient to baffle his most savage ordinances, and did baffle them. 
Heligoland became the great depdt of English manufactures, and they* 
always found their way into the Continent despite of Napoleon’s midnight 
searches, upd burnings at Antwerp and Hamburgh. 

The antKJommerciid war of the French ruler was the beginning of the 
end of Ms domination. It led to the introduction of French troops 
into the Peninsula, first under the pretext of excluding British commerce 
from Portugal, and next of “ iufusing youth into the decrepid Spanish 
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monarchy. 1 ’ In 1808 the celebrated intrigues at .Bayonne wmimenced. 
Charles IV. resigned the crown of Spain to prince 3 * Ferdinand, who was 
‘ jealous of the Prince of Peace, an instrument of France, and the favourite - 
of .the queen and her imbecile husband. Buonaparte, who fomented the 
dissensions of the royal family, procured himself to he appointed umpire of 
, their differences ; but, in lieu of awarding the crown to father or Bon, he 
placed it on the head of a member of his own family. Europe was an at- 
t^ntive spectator of these extraordinary scenes ; on one aide was seen folly 
and weakness almost incredible ; on the other, atabiticpi, subtlety, and a con- 
tempt for the opinion of mankind, that excited universal indignation^ The 
Spaniards, enraged at the treatment of their princes and the perfidy of 
their betrayer, flew to arms. A bloody insurrection at Madrid showed that, 
however debased they were, they were still capable of resistance when tram- 
pled upon. England, ever watchful to deal a blow to her implacable foe, exult- 
mgly beheld the gathering storm, aided its rising, in whidjrsh^was zealously 
seconded by the privileged classes of Spain, especially the priesthood, who 
foresaw in the ascendancy of the French the degradation of their worship 
and the loss of their revenues. Before the close of the yeaT, the supreme 
Spanish Junta was established, and unlooked-for successes attended the pa- 
triot cause. A large French force under general Dupont was surrounded at 
Baylcn ; the French fleet mastered at Cadiz ; and the Spanish troops in 
Denmark declared in favour of their oppressed^couiftryfnen. 

The year 1809 was remarkable for events, but, not important results. In 
England public attention was engrossed by a parliamentary inquiry into 
the conduct of the duke of York in his office«of gommander-in-chief. The 
retreat of sir John Moore, and the battles of Cflrunna and Talavera, were 
the stirring occurrences of the Peninsula. Austria, availing herself of the 
diversion of the Spanish inBurrectiqft^etermincd once more to try the for- 
tune of war. The struggle was brief, but sharp and decisive ; terminating, 
after the sanguinary actions of Aspern and Wagram on the Danube, in 
favour of the French, who a second time entered Vienna in triumph. • A 
peace followed, in which the Tyrolese, who had risen in favour of the 
Austrians, were unceremoniously abandoned to their Bavarian rulers. The 
efforts of the emperor Francis were sought to be aided by a powerful arma- 
ment despatched to the Scheldt from England. This'wj^ the memorable 
Walck^aen expedition, which, as it was the largcit^so it was the most 
disastrous of all the British enterprises, and the blame of the failure* of 
which is shared between the ministers and the officers they selected for the 
direction of the undertaking. Great public dissatisfaction was expressed 
at the ijl success of this and other measures of government, which was 
heightened by the discovery that intrigues and dissensions had existed in 
the cabinet, terminating first in the resignation, then a duel between Mr. 
Canning and lord Castlercagh. The duke of Portland dying soon after, an 
overture was made to the whigs, to co-operate in forming a combined ad- 
ministration, which, being declined by that paTty, Mr. Percival became 
prime minister by uniting to his former office of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer that of first lord of the treasury. A national jubilee, to celebrate 
^ the fiftieth year of the king's reign, concluded the annual occurrences. 

Parliamentary, transactions hold a prominent place in the events of 
1810; of which the expedition to Walcheren, contests respecting the pri- 
vileges of the house of commons, the depreciation of the currency, and com- % 
mercial distresses, took, the lead in public, interest. A third partt had 
been gradually acquiring importance in the State, which disclaimed all 
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connexio^ ^ft aristocratic interests and associations 1 *. Its chief seat, ftbd 
eves bii^flace, was the city of Westminster ; and grew out of the mil- 
administration of public affairs, the divisions and selfishness of the factions, 
the corruptions in the public offices, the inequalities and inefficiency of 
the national representation, the sale of seats, and the public defence of that 
sale in the lower house of parliament. Differing from the reform societies 
established about tbe close of the American war in 1780, it wholly eschewqd 
Co-operation with any section of the aristocracy, considering the entire 
generation of existing*public men, whether Ins or Outs, as formed only to 
mislead and betray, and wholly undeserving the confidence of the people. 
It had another point of distinction, which separated it from the republican 
societies formed at the beginning of the French revolution. Enlightened 
by that great social experiment, and disgusted by the usurpations of the 
French ruler, the popular party sought to realise no visionary dreams of 
liberty and eqbalky. Its scope of reform was limited to the pale of the 
constitution, and consisted in the establishment of a government respon- 
sible to the nation, through the medium of virtual representatives in parlia- 
ment, not the nominees of the Treasury, of borough proprietors, and de- 
cayed corporations. 

Jn the course of the session this party took an active part in a contest 
with the house of cojnmons. The dispute itself was ridiculous in its origin, 
and consisted in a manifest % perve rs ion of a clause in the Bill of Rights. 
However, it excited great heat and a violent ferment in the metropolis. 
The house claimed the right forcibly to arrest and imprison an individual, 
not a member of parliament, for an infringement of its privileges. This 
was denied by one of its own members, who was himself arrested and im- 
prisoned in the Tower. A riot ensued, and some lives were lost, of which 
the details will be found in the Ocfl^^:nces of the year. 

Transactions abroad were not deeply interesting. The conduct of the 
war in the Peninsula Buonaparte abandoned to his generals. Marshal 
Massena overran Portugal ; but his progress was arrested at Torres 
Vedras by sir Arthur Wellesley, who, in the conduct of the Portuguese 
campaign, displayed that rare union of' skill and cautious enterprise that 
had made him famous ii\ India and afterwards in Europe. With the view 
of raising up a assessor to the <c empire of Charlemagne,” which Napo- 
leon boasted he had, under the 4< favour of Divine Providence,” re- 
established, he separated from the empress Josephine, and married an 
Austrian archduchess. One of his marshals w r as elected crown-prince of 
Sweden, and now fills the throne of that kingdom. The province of 
Venezuela declared itself independent of the mother-country : the ex- 
ample was followed by other trans- Atlantic states, and was the commence- 
ment of a ssfcics of sanguinary revolutions in Spanish America. 

■The year 18 11 was memorable for the commencement of the Regency 
.of the prince of Wales, at first with restrictions on the executive power; 
but after the expiration of a year, in full sovereignty. It terminated the 
responsible government of George III., who never recovered from his 
mental incapacity, to the exercise of the regal functions. No change followed 
in the policy of the government or in its established administration. In 
the course of the parliamentary session there were protracted discussions 
oh the state of the currency, and on the commercial difficulties resulting 
from the Orders of Council, which, with the conflicting Berlin and Milan 
decrees, inMrixpted trade with America and other neutral states. The 
*Vi<fc * State of Parties.” Jsu. 1, 1807; 
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monetary ^flktltieB of the country i^fe very great, fbreign>xcb*ngea 
* * were unusually depressed, two prices were apparently on the ere M beings 
established, and several landlords in England and Ireland demanded pay* 
^patent of tMir rents in gold, or in paper of equivalent value. A parlitf- 
meniary report of the past year had ascribed the depreciation of paper 
money to the redundant issues of the Bank Of England; and suggested 
that, after a time to be fixed, the Bank should he compelled to resume 
payments in specie. Ministers had sufficient influence to procure a vote of 
the house of coinmons negativing the conclusion of the Bullion Commit- 
tee i and the futile expedient was resorted to of passing an act to inter- 
dict the sale of guineas, for money or bank-notes, for less than their cur- 
rent denomination. Internal difficulties were augmented by the disturbed 
state of the manufacturing districts, arising out of the stagnation, of in- 
dustry, and the substitution of machinery for manual labour. The exas- 
peration between the employers and employed rose to such j jheight, that 
assassinations were not unfrequent ; and armed men, callld Tstid^tet, in* 
sti gated by secret associations, went about in the night perpetrating daring 
outrages. These afflictive disorders continued through the spring and 
summer of the following year, and were not suppressed tfli sifter a severe 
example had been made of the ringleaders. * 

In the foreign transactions of the year there was nothing of remarkable 
interest. The birth of a son see’med to crown the inmost wishes of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, and afford an earnest of # long dine of successors to 
the imperial dynasty. The war in the' Peninsula he affected to treat with 
indifference, and represented the protraction of hostilities as a politic means 
of enfeebling the British power. In an address* to the Legislative Body, 
June 16, he said, “ When England shall he exhausted — when she shall 
at last have felt the evils which for tw enty years she has with so much 
cruelty poured upon the ContineWP^-when . half her families shall be 
in mourning — then shall a peal of thunder put an end to the aff&its of the 
Peninsula*.’ 5 , Diis aliter visum /—it was otherwise decreed. 

Upon the termination of the limitations ou the Prince Regent, in 1812, 
an entire change of administration .was expected, and that the prince would 
call to his councils those with whom he had through life been personally 
and politically connected. These expectations we*e entirely frustrated. In 
a letter s the duke of York the prince expressed satisfied with 

bis present advisers, and further, that he u had no predilections to indulge, 
or resentments to gratify/ 5 Notwithstanding this ominous intimation, a 
correspondence was entered into with the Opposition, more, as it would 
seem, in satisfaction of an old obligation, than from choice, and the issue 
of which is stated in the Occurrences. 

The whigs declining, as their principles hound them to do, a copart- 
nership with Mr. Pcrciv&l, that gentleman was continued at the head of 
the ministry ; hut shortly after he fell a victim to a revengeful assassin, 
who with more passion than reason had assumed the adjudication of his 
own supposed wrongs. Another and more favourable opening was thereby 
left for them, but with no better result ; and in consequence of the failure 
of which the protracted administration of lord Liverpool was established 
in power. In this latter negociation lords Grey and Grenville appear to 
have claimed concessions from the sovereign, which, if not unimportant, 
were hardly warranted by their political position and the times. George III. 
had effectually elr,$en off the domination of the aristocracy, which could no 
*Aimual Register, Eii, 3?0« 
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reign# of hit’ j i^Bessors,- dictate to the crown flie &dk» 
jaf xts eefertyBik Moreover, a thira party, aa before noticed, had arisen, which 
had .levered from the great families the* auxiliary aid of the populace. 
U|yie4i|pe ' present reign the Outs were v alwayi supported by the 
^pU# ; hecause, whether whigs or lories, while out, they generally "•pro- 
i fessed* popular sentiments, arid in virtue of which the people mostly used' to 
restore them to power, after a due course of trial >nd contrition. Now, how- . 
ever, the people were indifferent from which section of the aristocracy the 
selected his advisers — whether they were lords or commoners, or 
iisppie lawyers. The last, as most subservient to the court, were generally 
preferred in the time of George JII. By the schism between the aristocracy 
and their former supporters the crown became independent of either, and 
had only to secure a parliamentary majority, which it was not difficult to 
command, with its vast increase of patronage, during the American and 
French wars; * 

Turning toShefcforeign transactions of 1812, the most important was the 
grand expedition of the French into Russia, upon the issue of which the 
attention of all Europe was fixed. In this campaign the French emperor 
appeared determined to dazzle by the splendour no less than the magnitude 
of his preparations. He left Paris in May, to join the armies. His pro- 
gress was an intoxicating triumph ; the inhabitants of the countries through 
which he passed, crpwding his line of route, gazed upon him as a preter- 
natural being. At Dresdeiuihe had convened an assemblage of Sovereigns, 
many of them of his own creation. Seated in the palace of one Of the 
capitols of Germany, surrounded by a gorgeous court, with his young im- 
perial spouse at his sick;. Me seemed more like a monarch receiving 
his vassals, than a soldier of fortune raised to an equality with kings. 
The adulation was excessive and universal. Meanwhile, his vast forces 
were directing their march from 'points towards Poland. Austria, 
Prussia, Italy, the German confederation, all contributed their quotas to- 
wards this great enterprise. A human force of greater moral and physi- 
cal power was perhaps never concentrated. Nothing had been apparently 
left to chance, yet everything was unforeseen. The gathering of a 
grand army — a march — a great battle— a victory — an armistice — and 
the submission of Alexander to his arbitrary fiat, were the anticipations of 
Napoleon. All burned out the contrary. The enemy fled before him like 
the horizon; and his mighty host was worn down by continual marches 
and obstinate battles : then followed the burning of Moscow and the fright- 
ful 1 retreat through region 8 of frost and snow. With the resources pf 
civilization in warfare Buonaparte proved himself more conversant than 
with those of despotism, aided by illimitable wastes, that afforded neither 
shelter nor sustenance to invaders, 

After various attempts at an amicable settlement, England, in the course 
of 1812, became involved in war with the United States of America. Dif- 
ferences had first arisen relative to the Orders in Council, hut these were 

* revoked contemporaneously with the declaration of war by Congress. 
The remaining points of dispute referred to the right of search, claimed by 
England, not only for goods but British seamen on board neutral vessels. 
As the sovereignty of the seas depended on upholding these maritime 
rights, the British government was as strenuous in their enforcement as the 
French emperor of his cpntinental system. A spirited land and naval war 
was the resuit, which was canted on, with various alternations of success 
and defeat, both at sea and in Canada. 



TM year 1813 was one of great eve^Bsig^alwd by it* 

Germany from French rule. France War recovered 
ascendancy, nor hardly an equality of power with her antagonists, after the. 
overwhelming disasters of the Russian expedition. The campaign of 
Saxony was opened with a numerous army, consisting chiefly of young 
conscripts, who fought bravely, and even won the battles of Lutzen and - 
Bautzen, hut unattended with any decisive issue. Russia and Prussia 
alone seemed , almost a match for the French emperor. In addition 
to these, 1t ihe crown-prince of Sweden was preparing to enter the lists 
against his old master ; and fear, or immature preparations, alone kept back 
Buonaparte’s father-in-law. As a preliminary to taking a part in the war, 
Austria offered her mediation, and an armistice was agreed to. It lasted 
upwards of two months, and terminated without an amicable arrangement. 
Proud and inflexible, Napoleon refused to give up Italy and Belgium, and 
retire within the boundaries of the Rhine. Hostilities recommenced, 
Austria joining the allies, who had now a vast numerical auprfiority ; ami, 
after some severe fighting, they succeeded in dislodging Napoleon from 
Dresden, who concentrated his forces in the neighbourhood of Leipsic. 
Here the great battle was fought, in October, which decided the fate of the 
French empire. The defeats of Buonaparte, like his victories, weraon a 
grand scale. In the Russian campaign he had lost nearly half a million of 
men. Out of 280,000 he had led into Saxony, he returned to the Rhine 
with only about 70,000. Other disasters entered inft # tfiis year’s account. 
The duke of Wellington hung upon the French frontier, having by his vic- 
tories driven them out of the whole of the Peninsula, with the exception of 
Catalonia. At Amsterdam and the Hague the «uld rallying cry of u Orange- 
Boven” was raised, and the liberation of Holland was secured by the ar- 
rival of a Russian and English force. In Italy the pope was restored, his 
holiness being conducted back to Ra^- in great pomp, amidst the joyful 
acclamations of the people. About the same time Ferdinand VII, 
was liberated from his confinement at Valency, and permitted to return to 
Spain, All things seemed fast returning to their ancient course. Thrones 
and altars that had been subverted emerged from the revolutionary chaos, and 
were compared to the gradual reappearance of mountain or promontory after 
the Deluge. 

The Dagon of France was struck down as by a miracle', and, exhausted by 
their immense losses, the French were anxious for peacdf* The flower of the 
population had been destroyed in the wars, and there was hardly a family that 
had not to mourn the loss of one or more of its members. In two years 
the tide of victory had rolled back its refluent course from the ruins of Mos- 
cow almost to the walls of Paris, The author of these great calamities, 
on reaching bis capital, heard sounds to which his ears had been unaccus- 
tomed, There was not only a talk of peace, but of guarantees against the 
abuses of power, Buonaparte bore himself loftily, declaring that he alone 
was “the representative of the people/’ that he “was, the state*,” and 
dissolved the Legislative Body. This arbitrary demeanour neutralised the 
zeal of all parties. It was the despotism of one man, and the thrones of 
his relatives, that were in jeopardy, and the nation would not rise to de- 
fend them. Habits of uncontrolled authority had gained so much upon Na- . 
poleoa, that he was incapable of listening to any advice which was not in, 
accordance with his own plans., He seemed stunned by the suddenness of 
his reverses, perplexed amidst the multiplicity of objects demanding his 
* HiuUtt’p Life^f Napoleon Buonaparte, iv, 144. 
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though he 



much and talked much, nothing was 


; fad when the allies entered France, they * found 
defence ,no further advanced than when he crossed the Rhine on 


•top t expiring struggle of France began in January, 1814. From 
n Accustomed to send out her conquering legions to dictate lajes 
neighbours in their capitals, she now saw her frontier passed by 
jOWtrW armies, from those very states which she had compelled to pur- 
chase peace by submitting to her rule or co-operating in her pi anil Or all 
^ nations now leagued against her, there were none, England excepted, 
which had not acted in alliance with her. “ A year ago, 9 * as Napoleon 
emphatically told the senate, c< all Europe was marching with us ; now all 
Europe is marching against us.” The campaign opened with little chance 
df successful resistance. Buonaparte left behind him 80,000 troops in 
Dresden, Hamburgh, and other German cities ; which, had they been with- 
drawn in timk, Wuld have almost doubled the number of his veterans. 
As it was,. he was compelled to meet the allies with not more than 1OO;OO0 
men, while the armies of Russians, Austrians, and Prussians, that had already 
penetrated into France, amounted to 250,000. In reserve was the crown- 
prince of Sweden at Cologne, and vaBt reinforcements on their way, along 
the high roads leading from Warsaw, Berlin, and Vienna. After joining 
the army, Buonaparte displayed his wonted activity and military science ; 
but the superiority of his opponents reduced him to the necessity of carry- 
ing on a partisan warfare. By the celerity of his movements and the 
vivacity of his attacks, he at first repulsed and disunited the allied armies ; 
but at other points they w/re^uccessful ; and, trusting to their vast masses, 
they soon reunited, and resumed the offensive. While the fighting was 
going on, negotiations were in progress at Chatillon, and terms Were 
offered to the French emperor whiaf-n’c ought promptly to have accepted ; 
but, elated by a temporary advantage at Troyes, he rejected them, and, after 
a suspicious procrastination, proposed others that were inadmissible.; 
Unable to oppose the invaders in front, he boldly dashed into their rear, 
hoping to draw the enemy from the capital by alarming the Austrians for 
their communications with the Rhiner. A manoeuvre which had often won 
Napoleon victories, entirely failed under different circumstances. Leaving 
him to pursue his ipeculative movement behind them, the allies continued 
their march to Paris, which they entered by capitulation, March 31st. 
Important events speedily followed. Buonaparte was declared to 
have forfeited the throne by a decree of the French senate; and 
the allied sovereigns issued a declaration, stating that they would nd 
longer treat with him nor any of his family, but that they would u recognise 
and guarantee the constitution which France should adopt.” 

Upon the 30th of May the important Treaty of Paris was concluded, 
and exhibited an illustrious example of moderation and wisdom on the part 
of the conquerors. Nothing was taken from France that she ought to 
possess, except the man whose vaulting ambition had plunged heT into her 
present humiliating abyss. There was no attempt at conquest, dismember- 
ment; or dictatorial interference with the internal affairs of the French 
people. The Bourbons, as a matter of course, and the shortest wtfy td a 
speedy settlement, were restored. Austria, Prussia, and Holland were the 
chief gainers ; these states were re-established in their former greatness 5 
but England and Russia, whose persevering and united exertions had 
mainly contributed to the^attccessful issue, reaped no advantage, savejhe 
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glory of the deliverance of Enrojfe ftonrltfli^ry dothitiiMon, ^ 

poleon ^mtelf was magnanimously tre$pd. In a lep clailSted etS he" ' 

vfould have been but to deaths madet#Tmbuc or tijj* 

’ prisoned : he was neimer ; he was suffered to retttfn his title v bf Emperor ; 
to select the place of his retiremei$, which was given |<j, him in full 
MTereignty ; and a princely revenue, payable by France, Was se^ledj upon 
him and the members of his family. ' # 

Immedktely peace was concluded the allied troops evacuated Stance. 
The genffof new troubles, however, soon appeared. In the twenty years 
of their exile the Bourbon princes seem to have slept; iC they haa learnt 
nothing and forgot nothing.” The French •people were changed ; but they 
were unchangeable, and, with incredible weakness, they set about restoring 
superstitions that had become ridiculous, and forms of government that 
were detestable. . All that badjoeen done in their absence they affected to 
contemn, or consider the work of violence, usurpation jptd injustice. 
Louis XVIII. claimed to be absolute by right of birth, ana tendered to the 
French, as so many manumitted slaves, a Constitutional Charter, as his 
own free and voluntary offering. The clergy renewed their exactions and 
their mummeries ; actresses were refused the rites of Christian burial ; 
the processions and festivals of the church revived, and an outward sanctity 
sought to be established inimical to the healthy pastimes and recreations Of 
the people. Intimations were thrown out about a restitution of emigrant 
property, and excommunication threatened against the purchasers of church, 
lands and national domains, by which the titles of eight or ten millions of 
landed proprietors were placed in incertitude.andjeopardy. It was, how- 
ever, in the military class that sentiments existta most dangerous to the. 
restored government ; and the number of which order, since the peace, had 
been greatly augmented by the return of prisoners from England, the 
Italian army, and the garrisons of Germany. Almost without exception, 
the French soldiery retained a chivalrous veneration for the chief who had 
so often led them to victory, and under whose banner, notwithstanding 
recent disasters, they still hoped to retrieve their own honour and that of 
their country. • 

In this state of things Buonaparte landed in France, March 1st, 1815. 

A less able and determined adventurer would have failed at the threshold 
of the enterprise in which he had boldly embarjgad, without concert 
with any party in France, trusting entirely to the popular sentiment 
in his favour. He was not sought for by the great political leaders 
nor the middle ranks of the French people. They were dissatisfied 
with the Bourbons; but they had been not less so with the imperial 
government — its destructive wars and violations of the constitution by 
the extinction of the freedom of the press — of trial by jury— arbitrary 
imprisonments — compulsory exile — and other despotic acts. Even the 
French marshals — Ney, Massena, Soult, St. Cyr, Macdonald, and Victor, 
stood aloof from Napoleon, till carried away by the enthusiasm of the men 
they commanded. It was the soldiery and the multitude, as Buonaparte 
himself acknowledged, that brought him back to the Tuileries. i( I am not 
alone (as has been pretended) the emperor of the soldiers; 1 am that of 
the peasants, of the plebeians of France*.” The young and enthusiastic 
^colonel Labedovere was the first to lead the way in the path of defection ; 
"marshal Ney, the u bravest of the brave,” deserted by his troops, was the 
next to follow his example, and proclaim the ** cause of the Bourbons fin: 

Conversation with Benjamin Constant, tuileries, April 24*18 15. , 
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‘ vm ^pcesfeioxA of strength, the only difficulty to 

'from Lyons to Paris : — “ tai^ouloiired flag flew, frdm 

stoM' ,, lwStfeeri^' tiU it re$$$l the towers of Notre Darntf’-^nd the 
alignt^l at the Tuileries, three weeks after landing «t 
Imaa dropped from the clouds, without the firing of a musket. 
$kt* dot jtfifcture, the allied confess, being assembled at Vienna, was 
|>Uflilf occupied in# completing the settlement of Europe. The Budden 
advent, of Napolein threw ridioule over their proceedings; and, like men 
interrupted over a joyous feast, they sullenly laid aside the coTtipUsea and 
’maps on which, they had been marking out the territorial, allotments of 
the great European family. Not a moment’s hesitation, however, was felt 
about the course to be pursued. Buonaparte at Paris, supported by the 
French army, endangered the quiet and safety of all crowned heads. His 
fraternal circular, in which he informed the allied sovereigns that France 
could not be happy without him, was unanswered — by some returned un- 
opened. II?todfe declared an outlaw ; and Russia, England, Austria, and 
Prussia, entered into a solemn compact to raise 150,000 men each, and 
never lay down their arms till the integrity of the treaty of Paris had been 
re-established, the intruder ejected, and placed in a condition never again 
to disturb the repose of the world. m 

Upon the necessity of expelling Napoleon the unanimity was extraor- 
dinary. In England (N there was hardly any diversity of opinion, and the 
measures of ministers for the purpose w ere supported by vast majorities in 
*hoth houses of parliament, and almost the unanimous voice of the nation*. 
There were, however, a few individuals in each house, distinguished for 
talent and integrity, wh©.,w6re opposed to a renewal of the war, and the 
debate on the message of the Prince Regent of May 22nd was signalised 
by the opposition of sentiment on this point between lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, who bad for ten years been ^biihcally united. The Grenvilles were 
as decidedly belligerent as in 1793, when they affirmed “that no nation 
ought to remain neutral t and with this party were included Mr. Grattan 
and Mr. Plunkett, the two leading members of the Irish representation. 

The struggle was fortunately brief, though ardent. It lay between the 
French army and the European nations, and was terminated by the memo- 
rable battle of W$terlqp, justly termed “ glorious,” because bravely and 
skilfully won, awd securing victory's noblest trophy in a lasting peace. 

Here we may pausfr-: in the language of Montesquieu, “ let us reflect upon 
so many wars undertaken, so much blood shed, so many people destroyed, 
so many great actions, so many triumphs, such political combinations, -such 
consistency^ such courage : what has been the issue of it ail ?” Europe 
might as well have remained quiet in 1790, continued to advance, as she was 
then doing, by peaceable arts in the career of improvement, and escaped 
the tempest of strife, carnage, and desolation of the intervening period. The 
resting point of France was determined by the Constituent Assembly of 
1789 : at that point she has now settled, and to which she has been always 
tending, like a body, propelled from the centre, amidst the anarchy of her 
revolution, and the barbaric illusions of the empire. Her errors are lessons 
of wisdom, which exhaust political science. Power could not have been 
wielded by a more able chieftain than Napoleon ; yet it intoxicated and 
destroyed him. Democracy could not have bad more generous and virtuous 
advocates than Brissot, Yergniaud, Roland, Condoicet, Bailly, and Lavoi 4 

P Belaham’s History of Great Britain, xiv. 173, 
f Nicholi’s Recollections of the Reign of George III., 152. 
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m, ?<* it brought forth Demon*, nurttfited %y powtof ignonmee, ^ho> 
destroyed therh. The conclusion is, that jman» neither^ Angel of%ht, 
an a' spirit of datjcness } he*can neither h^ernedhy aMrncfcptelwopby 
ugr & rod'Of life#, but^demands a middle regime^, aaaptec bii iud^d 
native in the*«lin of creation. * * ‘ “ ” 
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EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 

P ,* 

a, to. 1803 . RicKWAL OF the War.— Wilberforce, Travers, Abernethy, 8ms., took 
tender very diflfe&ut aspects did the pre- a leadJhg part in the proceedings, 
sent year, compared with that which prd- Feb. l. J The French government defi 
ceded it, -commence. • In January, 1802, the nitively organised the Protestant churches 
funds were high; a long peace proper- at Pans; a consistory of twelve members 

tioned to' the ardour with which it had was appointed, and three national edifices 

been desired was anticipated ; and France, granted for the celebre^io^of protestant 
thrown open, became an eager object of worship. 

curiosity, pleasure, and commercial enter- 7. A bill brought in for the continuance 
prise. In January, 1803, there were strong of the Bank Restriction Act. The chau- 
fbrebodings of war ; the stocks began ra- cellor of the exchequer stated that, as 
pidly to fall in price, and no commercial twenty millions of specie had lately been 
treaty had been concluded with France, drawn from the countiy for grain, the rc- 
Before the summer England grappled moval of the restriction might have the 
singly with her gigantic loe. The chess- effect of throwing alb the remaining bill- 
board was instantly cleared ; each com- lion out of^he country. It became law, 
batant seemed eager to strike the first .and long continued such, lord King only# 

blow. England took the colonies and objecting to the principle, 

ships, and swept the seas of the enemy; * Trial gv Colonel Desfard. — On the 
France made prize of the electorate of Ha- 7th colonel .Despard, and on the 9th 
nover, arrested all the English in her do- twelve of his associates, were tried at the 
minions, and shut her ports, and those of sessions, Horsemonger-lane, before a ape- 
Belglum and Italy, against British con^, ffial commission, of which lord chief 
meroe. Domestic events Were renderca justice Ellenborough was the principal, on 
interesting by the continuance of the Bank an indiermenf for high treason. The wild 
Restriction Act, by executions for high nature of this plot, concocted at an obscure 
treason in England, the suppression of a public-house, and the inadequacy ,of .its 
wild insurrection in Ireland, and the re- means, have already been noticed, (n, 632.) 
newal of the volunteer associations to resist Despard was a man of a respectable fa- 
a menaced invasion. mily> whose mind had become affected 

Jm. 12. The Hindostan East India- from government having delayed to Baul- 
in an wrecked off the Reculvers, eighteen date some alleged claim for his protes- 
. persons di owned; the cargo valued at sional services. Upttft the trial lord Nelson 
100,000/. and Sir Alured Clarke bore testimony to 

19* Cow-fox Institution. — A meeting his military deserts, while serving under 
was held at the London Tavern, to con- them. After a trial which lasted eighteen 
sider the best means to be adopted for ex- hours the colonel was found guilty, and 
terminating the small-pox, when it was clearly proved to have been privy to de- 
re solved. to establish a society, to be called signs for shooting the king, ana taking 
‘♦The Royal Jeanerian Institution,” and a possession of the Bank, the public offices, 
committee of fifty-three gentlemen was the prisons, and the two houses of pajlia- 
appointed to carry the intention of the ment. On the 21st this unfortunate man, 
meeting into effect. It was stated that the with six follow-conspirators, was executed 
present annual deaths in the metropolis on the top of the new goal in Southwark, 
from the small-pox were 3000, and in the the colonel declined spiritual assistance, 
whole empire 40,000; that the cooling and conducted himself with great firmness, 
practice of Sydenham, invented 150 years From the scaffold he addressed the spec- 
ago,.had tended to lessen the devastation ; tutors an an audible voice, expressing his 
but that the small-pox inoculation, though conviction of the “ final triumph of the 
it had rendered the disease milder, had principles of liberty and justice over 
increased the mortality by spreading the despotism and delusion.* 1 The populace 
contagion. Drs. Letuoni, Hawes, and cheered, but it was only a momentary im- 
Denman, the duke of Bedford, aud Messrs, pulse ; the platform f eft, and the whole 
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Alter hanging 
were cut down, end the 



. ^ _ _^up. ( He w& w- 

,. . . ,. v £\B»fli»qeftery belonging to the 
on the south side of 

TOi "A great mortal!^ at Paris, in conse- 
' X o^catarrhaiiever (infliienia) ; the 
nts officially reported to amount to 
r day. It was ^scribed by medical 

f sn to sudden changes in the temperature 
the atmosphere, «» 

16. A royal message delivered to the 
House of Commons on the pecuniary em- 
barrassment of the prince of Wales; it 
terminated in granting 60,0004 a-year to 
the prince for three years and a half. 

21. Jean Peltier, a French journalist 
Ohd advocate of the Bourbons, tried before 
lord Ellenborough, at the suit of the crown, 
for a libel on Buonaparte. He was found 
guilty, though eloquently defended by Mr. 
James Mackintosh. 

26. A proposal made at the instance of 
Buonaparte, at Warsa^ to the Bourbon 
princes, to relinquish tmdr claims to the 
^throne of France, but they all refused. 

Mat . 1. Military college of High Wy- 
COmb projected. 

The Caledonian canal beg’yi. 

8. A royal message delivered to par- 
liament, which was considered as the pre- 


itn Macnaiqara, of, the navy,, and 
jnel Montgomery, a much ^teemed 
maje of fashion.; thelottetffc* tided, and 
the former woumjled : it agg^raut the 
quarreling of their dogS^u, ‘ 

Ministerial NcootiatxcIns*— -An opinion 
had been gaining groundHhat good iaienr* 
tions and mediocrity, rather than pre-emi- 
nence in talents, were the qualifications 
most desirable in the ministem of a great 
country. This was the strength of the*' 
Addington ministry, raw of whose mem- 
bers were remarkable forahining abilitief, 
nor derived peculiar advantages from bkth* 
title, or territorial possessions. It wesjpml 
would now be termed a nudcUe~cla#s go- 
vernment, from which the great hereditary 
leaders of parties stood aloof, and by whom 
it was tolerated, rather from the difficulty 
of agreeing among themselves, than con- 
fided iu or supported. Unconnected with 
the ministers were three descriptions of 
public men, headed by Mr. Fox, lord 
Grenville, and Mr, Pitt, by the union, of 
whom the administration could at any mo- 
ment be overthrown. Mr. Pitt’i section 
was the most powerful and least hostile > 
and it was with them the minister sought 
to strengthen himself, by opening in the 
course of April a negotiation. It was soon 
however discovered that an insuperable ob- 
stacle or misunderstanding existed. The 
minister sought Mr. Pitt as an auxiliary, 


lude to war. It informed the houses of Lbut Mr. Pitt sought the dissolution of the 
considerable preparations being in a stafeTministry, and that upon him should de- 


of progress in the ports of France and Hol- 
land, and that his majesty had deemed it 
expedient in consequence to adopt addi- 
tional measures of precaution. An address 
was voted, and an addition of 10,000 
seamen. 

Died in his 77th year, uqmarried, Fran- 
cis the third duke, of Bridgewater. He was 
immensely rich ; his Hum to the income- 
tax was 110,0004 a-year, the greater part 
acquired in pursuits not more profitable to 
himself than his country. His canal pro- 
perty, yielding at his death from 50,000/. 
to 80,0004 (Ann. Rea, xlv# 500) a-year, he 
left to earl Gower 

13. An extraordinary scene at theTuil- 
eries between the first consul and lord 
Whitworth, the English ambassador. Buo- 
naparte, in the presence of a numerous 
court* and in vehement terms, accused 
England of not fulfilling the treaty of 
Auu$ns, in the non-evacuation of Malta. 
War be threatened as the only alte rna tive 
of contmued refusal. 

21. Being the anniversary of the battle 
of Alexandria, a piece of Turkish ordnance 
taken by the French, but re- taken by the 
* English; waa placed on an elegant carriage 
in gW Jqmtts’ijfatk. 


volve the Bole authority of forming ano- 
ther. Upon this discovery the negotiation 
of course terminated, and the only acces- 
sion of strength Mr. Addington secured 
was in the incorporation of Mr. Tierney 
(made treasurer of the navy) and Mr. 
Hobhouse, who, to the surprise of their 
former friends, and very much to the xqorti- 
fication of the Pittites, joined the minis- 
terial ranks. In the upper house Mr. Ad- 
dington was weaker than in the lower; 
here his chief strength was in the lord 
chancellor and chief justice Ellenborough, 
till they were reinforced by the elevation of 
lord Hawkesbury. to the peerage. Among 
other ministerial changes in the summer 
was the appointment of Charles York® to 
be secretary of state in the room of lord 
Pelham, who succeeded the late earl of Li- 
verpool m the chancellorship of .the duchy 
of Lancaster. • 

May 5. An extraordinary Jbrgevy wee 
practised in the city— a note, purporting to 
be from lord Hawkesbury, addressed to the 
lord mayor, acquainting him that the dif- 
ferences between this country and France 
were amicably adjusted'; in consequence d$» 
this communication the stocks rose from 
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to 7b The stock exchange qpm* 
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, hut no ienoug injury was 

— -^n he recovered he said “ it 

* was test for pedfle to confine themselves to 
Jjfttur own occupations.” 

12. Lord Whitworth left Paris; he 
landed at Dover on the 2Qth, where he met 
general Andreossi, minister to the court of 
London, about flfem bark tor France. 

* t7«*An OrdeSBrfcouncil appeared m the 
Gazette, dated the 16th (the morning of 
this French ambassador’s departure), «U- 
recUlng that general reprisals be granted 
against the ships, goods and subjects of 
the French republic. Also a proclamation 
directing an embargo to be laid on all 
ships in our ports belonging to the French 
oi Batavian republics. A bounty of 5/. 
per man offered for every seaman entering 
the fleet. 

18. Dlci aration op War. — The king 
issued i declaration of this date {Anru Reg 
xlv. 734) setting forth the grounds of the 
war against France. It began with con- 
trasting the liberal commercial spirit of* 
England vj*h that of Franc t , connected 
with which it mentioned the tact of persons 
being sent from France to reside in British 
ports in the capacity of consuls when no 
commercial treaty between the two roun 
tries existed, and who occupied themsel ves J 
in taking soundings and plans oi our haP^ 
boms and other places oi the kingdom. 
The military occupation of Holland, the 
violation of the independence of Switzer- 
land, and the territorial annexations of 
France m Italy, are commented upon, 
Notice is then taken of the principle as 
swned by France that England has no 
right to nterfere with any proceeding of 
the Fremui that is not an infringement oi 
the tieaty of Amiens, and the incompatibility 
of such a prmcipli with existing European 
treaties* The gist of the dispute, Malta, is 
next brought on the tapis ; and the sur- 
render of the island according to treaty is 
alleged to have become impossible by 
France and Spain having destroyed the 
independence of the order of St. John oi 
Jerusalem. Intimations are then thrown 
out that France had, by the mission of 

g eneral Sebastiaai to the Last, manifested 
esigns, contrary to the treaty of Amiens, 
of violating the integrity of the Turkish 
empire by w fresh attack upon Egypt. 
Buonaparte's attempts to interfere with the 
liberty of the press in England, the indig- 
nities he had offered to our ambassador, 
gnd his affirmation “that Britain cannot 
singly contend against France,” conclude 
Uu# important state paper. Except his 
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ih$ d&nctish vtfiiiL 

r Jo hm been mm ' 

Prussia than England* 

It waMte phrsopal demmm ot the first 
consul that mainly edited fh» rfgienal 
spirit in favour of hosmittes.^ He%nr ob- 
viously intosacateiFby hm remarkable luc^ 
cesses and elevatioi His apprice spd 
arrogance were offensive to the ptydfl and 
good sense of the Ration, andabownffl.ms 
gasconade that England could not singly 
contend against him was sufficient to reu- < 
der the war popular, touching a chord that 
vibrated through all classes oi Englishmen. 

22. On the ground that two French ships 
had been captured prior to a declaration pi 
war, Buonaparte issued judecree for the 
detention of all the English, from the age 
of 18 to 60, at present in France. Atnftt 
four months after the number of persons 
detained under this infringement of inter- 
national law amounted in Fiance toj[ 1,660, 
and in Holland to 1300. 

23. Dkuatk on hie renewal of 7 he 
War, — This subject was discussed an both 
houses on motioilf tor* addresses to the king. 
Doubts were expressed by some member^ 
of the justice, and by otheis of thn expedi- 
ency, oi going to war, at least without 
further attests at conciliation, but the 
predominant feeling was strongly m favour 
of resisting, by open hostilities, the haughty 

r and encioachmg spirit of France. In the 
Commons, Mi. Grey moved an amendment 
which* while it assured his majesty of thur 
support in the war, expressed disapprobation 
of the conduct of the rmmxtrrs. It was sup- 
ported by Fox and W hitbread, and opposed 
bv Pitt, Windham, Canning, Lascelles, 

Sir R Peel, and Serjeant Best. Amend- 
ment rejected J>y 398 to 67. -In the lords 
the unanimity was *still#greatGf ; for an 
amendment mov^J* by lord King to omit 
the words which so docidedly imputed to 
France the guilt of breaking the treaties 
was negatived by 142 to 10. The minority 
of ten were, the dukes of Bedford and 
Ln aster, the earls of Derby, Cowper, Bes- 
borough, Thaaet, Albemarle, Stanhope, 
Guildford, and lord King. 

26, At the anniversary of the chanfy 
chddien of the metropolis upwards of 7000 
attended St Paul’s. 

28. The king, as elector of Hanover, 
issued a proclamation, stating that he 
abided by the treaty of Luuevtlle, m respert 
of his German states, and that, in quality 
of elector of Hanover, he would take no 
part m the war. 

Measurement of a Degree — M Swan- 
berg and three other Swedish astronomers 
measured a degree of the meridian, and 
found it to be 57,200 towes. This** 186 



*8so Electorate of Hanover sur- 
by capitulation to the French 
#ral M order j valuable maga- 
1 into the hands of the enemy, who 
%l«<fftiiced the country by the levy of con- 
tributions* Mortier took up his abode in 
the electoral palace, on which Georg j III. 
toad just expended 50,o004 for the better 
accommodation of 'the duke of Cambridge. 
This acquisition giving the command of 
the Elbe and the Weser to the French, 
these rivers wt*r>e ,qlo»ecl against English 
qgmmerce; and subsequently, in retalia- 
tron, blockaded by a British squadron. 

7. The English ambassador left Hol- 
land, the Dutch being unable to preserve a 
neutrality in the war. An order issued to 
arrest &U the English in the Batavian ter- 
ritories. 


the pans* 

answeredthe mpde&dkg 
fabricators. The red^ns'jpioce«diiig* of 
Buonaparte afforded wSmeJpotini fosShese 
attacks, but many of tKm ware IMvela 
drawn from that copious repository of 
eastern stories, colonel sir Robert Wttion’i 
u Narrative of the British Expedition to 
Egypt” ^ 

July 5. A horde mf^Mjvei committed t 
the most terrible rava^T in the depart- 
ment of Gerg. The communes Aignau, 
Plaisance, and Ladivege suffered infambst 
extraordinary, degree. ^ 

8. Robert Astlett, assistant-cashier of 
the Bank of England, indicted at the Old 
Bailey for embezzling exchequer bills : he 
was acquitted on a point ot law, the bills _ 
having been informally signed. The ex- 
chequer bills purloined amounted to 
322,000/., of which 91,000/. that had been 
pawned was redeemed by the Bank for 
70,0004 


13. Mr. Addington, brpught forward the 9. The roof of the tower in the centre of 
buookt, which included. upward* of twelve Westminster- abbey caught fire and fell in, 
millions of war-taxes. Among the wjys damaging the choir, 
and means was a property-tax, so called, 20. Great meeting at Lloyd’s for pro- 
tbough differing from the former income- moting a subscription for the war, Brook 
tax only in the proportion nuw demanded Watson m the chair, 
being less, and no particular disclosure 21. A correspondence between Mr, Ad- 
being required in incomes from land and dington and the pnnee of Wales, the latter 
tile interest of money. ^ gjiciting in the present crisis a more con- 

18, Plan of an army of reserve broughtTspicuuus rank than colonel. The king re 
forward in the house of commons, to con- fused the application, saying that lmToyal 
sist of 50,000 men, being 34,000 for highness would have sufficient opportunity 
England, 10,000 for Ireland, and 6000 for for distinguishing himself at the head of 
Scotland. They were to be raised by his regiment. 

ballot, and not to serve out of the United . The house of commons voted a grant of 
Kingdom. As another means of interna) 60,000/. and a pension of 16,0004 to the 
defence, a bill passed r into a law for raising prince of Orange in compensation for the 
a levy en masse it.* case of invasion. loss of the Texel fleet, which had been 

21. English colonial produce and mer- taken possession of by the English in Mis 
ehandise prohibited in Fiance. name. 

The Dutch legislative body agreed to 23. Insurrection in Dublin.— While 
place their army under a French com- measures were being taken for defending 
mander. the country against invasion, a new insur- 

29. The livery of London assembled in roction broke out in Ireland, which occa- 
common hall, after expressing their read:- sinned a considerable but short-lived alarm, 
ness to suppoit the government in a “ vi- It originated with a youthful enthusiast of 
garoua prosecution of the contest,” passed considei able parts, named Emmet, brother 
resolutions deprecating a tax on income. to a gentleman who had been deeply im- 

30. The court of common council re- plicated in the seditious proceedings of 

solved to raise 800 men for the service of 1798, and had in consequence been expa- 
govemment. tvi&ted. This rash attempflfto disturb the 

Died at Florence the King of Etruria, public tranquillity was fHfte upon the 
tits first of the royal creation oi Buonaparte. 23rd, when a crowd of country people en- 

Duringthe preceding and present month tered the metropolis, and marched through 
most or the printing-presses in Britain some of the principal streets, armed with 
were employed by the partisans of minis- pikes and fire-arms ; and, actuated by the 
ters in fruiting exaggerated representations feelings of desperadoes, they unfortunately 
of the me and conduct of the first consul, met the carnage of lord Kilwaxden, chief 
far the purpose of exciting a national war- justice of Ireland, who, accompanied by 



to the castle, 
seized 4he 1 
judge ?^nd 3 
|od butchered i 
Being a^jtackedinjheir turn by about 120 
soldiers, some of mem were killed, others 
seised, and this insurrectionary riot sup- 
pressed. Km met, the leader, and others 
afterwards suffered death for their temerity, 

26, Great meeting of merchants, bank- 
ets) and otherSg|uu the Roy ui- exchange ; 
5000 persons Jgront, who agreed to a 
declaration exjilPtoive of their determi- 
nation to a stand or fall with their king 
anllLdfemtry,’’ Jacob Bosanquet in the 
chair; seconded by the secretary of the 
East India Company. “ God save* the 
king, 1 * and {t Rule Britannia, * being called 
for, and nine cheers given, the meeting 
dissolved. 

Aug. 2. A meeting of the freeholders of 
Middlesex took place at Hackney, to con- 
sider of a loyul address : it was carried 
unanimously, and, on the motion of sir W. 
Cmtis, it was agreed that only one of the 
county memliers (Mr. Byng) Should ac- 
company the sheriffs in presenting the 
address, sit F. Burdett having given of- 
fence by st me observations tending to dis- 
courage the national enthusiasm iu defence 
of tlu* kingdom. 

3. Lady Monro, of Fowlis, and her three 
servants drowned while hathmg in the bay 
of Cromartie. ^ 

12. Parliament prorogued by the king, 
who in his way to the house was received 
with the most ardent acclamations by the 
populace. 

The duke of Clarence eniolled himself 
as a private in the Teddington volunteers.® 
— Ann. Rag, xlv. 422. 

20. The drought greater than had been 
known sin*. * 1762. At Pevensey a flock 
of %Q0 sheep, being after a long thirst 
driven to a pond, drank so immoderately 
that upwards of 100 of them died almost 
immediately. 

23. The distress occasioned in Ham- 
burgh by the blockade of the Elbe became 
every day more apparent. Upwards of 
thirty suicides were committed iu the space 
of a week. — Ann. Rtg.x Iv. 423. 

Sept. 2. Astley's amphitheatre burnt ; 
damages 30,0004, insured only for 17004 

3, John Hatfield, the notorious swindler 
and seducer 6jfi^32), executed at Carlisle 
for forgery, wvas originally a rider to 
a wholesale limm-draper, and in early life 
had contrived to marry a natural daughter 
of lord Robert Manners, with whom he 
got 15004 Deception formed so rooted a 
pifrt of the nature of this impostor that he 
threw away many opportunities of settling 
comfortably in life from an uncon- 


int< 

quarwpr ot an hour,'* 
drowned in attempting 
riment When the bol^Wai|fotil 
peered that, having gone down 4 
arms in a horiiontal, instead of a perp 
die ula r position, they were d&ocated* 
the resistance of the water. 0 % 

18. Robert Emntet, tried at Dublin, 1 
found guilty of high treason, was execuft 
tire dfky following. Emmet was a young 
Irish barrister, of oratorical talent, hut of 
an enthusiastic temperament. 

23. Battle of Assy® in the East In- 
dies, iu which major-general Arthur Wel- 
lesley completely defqjMT' the combined 
Mahratta forces commanded by Scindiirb 
Holkar and the rajah of Bern. It was a 
well-contested action, in which the English 
suffered considerably, and the M ah rati as 
had 1200 men killed and wounded. 

Oct. 3. John Silvester elected recorder 
of London, and Newman Knowiys common 
sergeant ; the reorder’s salary* was raised 
from 00 04 do 10004 per annum. 

- 19. A public fast-day which was ob- 
served iu the metropolis with the utmost 
decorum., The volunteer corps of London 
and Westminster assembled at an early 
hour, and proceeded to their several places 
of worship, “ where they received (Ann. 
'Mg. xlv. 442) the instruction of appropri- 
ate sermons, and the clergy displayed on 
the occasion a most' laudable zeal to 
strengthen and improve those generous 
and rnunly sentiments with which their 
audiences were inspired.*’ 

26. The volunteer corps of London were 
reviewed by the king in Hyde- park ; Elfi 
Bey, the French princes, and general 
Dumouriei were present f the number of 
spectator* was esMdated at 200,600 ; the 
corps reviewed amounted to 12,401, cavalry 
and infantry. 

28. A grand review of the Westminster, 
Lambeth, and Southwark volunteer corps 
in Hj de-park. consisting of 14,676 men, 
cavalry and infantry: they gave great satis- 
faction to the king, who expressed his ap- 
probation through the comm ander-in- chief. 
The number reviewed on both days was 
27,077 ; the total number of volunteers 
enrolled in the metropolis and out-parishes 
was 46,000. 

A T et\ 2 Leclerc the French commander 
in St. J tomingo died, and was succeeded by 
Rochambeau. The war in that island had 
been waged with horrid cruelties on both 
sides. 

22. Parliament opened by the king, when 
the usual addresses were agreed to without 
opposition, The ctoef bu&ess^tovioae to 
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Mackirffonh, esq., appointed re- 
1 Bambay? and in the month fol- 
received the honour of knighthood. 
Fort Dauphin having been taken by 
glis*, the French force, commanded 
ambeau, surrendered, by which the 
L part of St. Domingo fell into the 
nde of the negroes, commanded by their 
black chiefs Dessalines, Christophe; and 
Clervaux. 

By the falling of a cliff near Harwich 
the skeleton of an enormous animal, thirty 
feet long, was found, supposed to be the 
mammoth ; ori^’ ^he molar teeth weighed 
seven pounds. 

Dec. Peace concluded in India with 
the rajah of Berar, and Scindiah, the 
Mahratta chief. 

Invasion op England. — The grand pro- 
ject of Buonaparte was a descent on Bri- 
tain ; for which purpose he collected a 
vast flotilla of gun-boats, ^nd assembled an j 


&ths, S3; of the 

*i Monthly, Review,” which he conducted 
for 54 jtef rdT* J Joseph Ritspn, 4 convey- 
ance of Gray’s-inn, and frell known for 
his publications and critici&ns on the old 
English ballads. 

a. d. 1804. — Publi# Improvements. — 
The war did not stop the progress of 
works of national utility. The West India 
docks, occupying a surface of thirty acres, 
were now completed, and warehouses erect- 
ed for the safe deposit of merchandise un- 
exposed to fire or plumh*, as no lights 
were suffered, nor &ny t §pK$on allowed to 
remain within the walls after dark. The 
excavation of the dock for loading.Urcupy- 
ing twenty-four acres, was proceeding with 
spirit. The profits on this undertaking 
were already such as to warrant a dividend 
of ten per cent, to the subscribers. I ha 
London docks forming in Wapping for the 
accommodation of the whole trade of the 
port (East and West Indio shipping ex- 
cepted) were in an advanced state, a» well 
as immense warehouses for the bonding of 
goods. The East India dock was only just 
commenced. The Commercial-road, be- 


arm)'- ready tor crons thn Chain'd the first ! ginning at the north-west corner of the 
favourable opportunity. His bombastic j West India dock, and coming out at White* 
threais had the effect of rousing the na- j chapel near Aldgate, was nearly paved and 
tional spirit. Volunteer and yeomanry i finished : the tolls received on this spacious 
corps wore formed in eveiy part of the thoroughfare averaged fiom 70/, to 80/. 
kingdom, and the number of this descrip- | weekly, and were daily increasing. The 
tion of force returned was 3/9,045 men. | Grand Junction canal before noticed was 
Sale of Louisiana. — In the couise uf^pother great commercial undertaking in 
the year the Flench government assigned j a forward state. The sum subscribed for 


their late acquisition oi Louisiana to the 
United States of America for three millions 
of dollars, by which the States acquired 
450,000 square miles of territory, augment- 
ing their territorial area to 1,080,000 
square miles. It was an advantageous 
purchase, consolidating thvir dominion, re- 
moving trom thfem a restless neighbour, 
and a source of disputtwivith Spam, which 
had begun about the warehousing of Ame- 
rican goods in New Orleans. 

Annual Obituary. — At Paris, Madame 
Clarion, 81, a once popular French actress, 
and the friend of Marmontel. JuhnThoresby, 
the celebrated topographical writer. At 
Paris, M. de la Haipe, 85, author of An 
Ancient and Modern Course of Literature.” 
At Hamburgh, Klopstoek, 79, the cele- 
brated German poet. Sir William Hamil- 
ton thirty-six 3 'ears British minister at 
Naples, and distinguished by his anti- 
quarian researches. Henry Swinburne, a 
celebrated traveller. William Woodfall, 58, 
a well-known journal. st, and the first who 
undertook and succeed publishing the 
parliamentary debates otRy>t> morning fol- 
lowing the proceedings. JomHoole, 76, the 
translator of Tasso. J amesBeattie, LL.D,, 
6 8, poet and moral philosophers Ralph Grif- 


this concern was 1,350,000/.; its progress 
was rather impeded by the drought of the 
preceding summer, but it was expected to 
be finished by the end of the year. 

Jun . 13. Cuiuous Ca*k. — F rancis Smith, 
officer of excise, was tried at the Old 
Bailey for wilful murder. It seems the 
neighbourhood of Hammersmith had been 
alarmed by what was supposed to be a 
ghost Tlie prisoner went out with a 
loaded gun, with intent to apprehend the 
person who personated the ghost ; he met 
the deceased, who was du*ssed in white, 
and immediately discharged his gun and 
killed him. Chief Baron Macdonald, Mr. 
Jusuce Rooke, and Mr. Justice Lawrence, 
were unanimously of opinion that the facts 
amounted to the crime of murder; fur 
the person who represented the ghost was 
only guilty of a misdemeanor, and no one 
^Nouldhave had aright to have killed him 
even if he could not othdl^ise have been 
taken. The jury brought "m a verdict of 
manslaughter, but the Court said they 
could not receive that verdict ; if the jury 
believed the witnesses, the prisoner was 
guilty of murder ; if they did not believe 
them, they must acquit. Upon this they 
found a verdict of guilty, Sentence of 
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death was pronounced, but prisoner was 
pardoned on condition of a year’s impri- 
sonment* 

28* Some workmen digging to tipair 
the pipes in Leadenhall- street discovered 
a beautiful tesselated pavement, with a 
figure of Bacchus, sitting on a tiger at full 
speed, holding in his left hand a Thyrsis 
dressed with ivy, and in his right a goblet 

Feb. 5. Death of Joseph Priestley, 
LL.l)., F.R.S. — This eminent divine and 
philosopher was born in the neighbour- 
hood of LeedsJisrhere he was lor six 
years pastor of fie Unitarian congregation 
of that town. Subsequently he termed 
part o%the domestic establishment of the 
earl bf Shelburne, where he continued 
those curious researches in pneumatic 
chemistry by which he acquired great 
celebrity, and earned the prize of Copley’s 
gold medal. Dr. Priestley entered warmly 
into the theological, political, and meta- 
physical questions that agitated his con- 
temporaries. fie became an early convert 
to Dr. Hartley’s theory, that refers all the 
phenomena of the intellectual powers to 
physical sensations. His attacks on the 
Establish* d Church, and his warm admir- 
ation of the first outbreak of the French 
revolution, made him during this heated 
period an object of persecution, and he 
severely suffered in the Birmingham riots 
of 1789. The compensation he receired 
was inadequate to his losses, and, finding 
himself the victim of party animosity, has, 
withdrew to America, as a more tranquil 
asylum. Even here he felt the effects of. 
intolerance, until Mr. Jefferson became 
president, when he had the good fortune to 
outlive all disquiet on account of his So- 
cmian tenets. He expired at Northum-< 
berland, in Pennsylvania, in his 71st year. 
He was an indefatigable writer and contro- 
versialist; his chief works are enume- 
rated among the u Men of Letters” of this 
period. 

14, A bulletin issued at St. James’s in- 
timated the return of the king’s mental 
malady. That the attack was not severe 
might be inferred from the chancellor of 
the exchequers declaration on the 29th, 
that * there was no necessary suspension 
of the royal function,” and by that of the 
lord chancellor on March 14th, that “the 
lord’s commissioners were warranted in ex- 
pressing the royal assent to several bills 
which had already passed both houses of 
parliament.” ItNvas May, however, before 
the king was xzX a state fit for public busi- 
ness, or could enjoy the comforts of his 
domestic circle. 

16. Robert Astlett, the bank-cashier 
(t'wfe July 8, 1805), who had been tried 
on a second indictment, and on whose case 
Uw opinion of the judge! had been taken, 


was this day adjudged guilty f and on the 
Monday following sentenced to death, He 
was subsequently respited duriagthe royal 
pleasure. & - 

PLO*# AGAINST THE FlBStt CoWStJL.— Ij| 

the course of this month a plot was disco- 
vered at Paris for tnil) assassination of 
Buonaparte, and the overthrow of the con- 
sular government The principals in this 
conspiracy were general Pichegra ; Georges, 
an enthusiastic loyalist, and IsuoUtis, a 
confidant of general Moreau. How far 
Moreau was privy to the scheme does not 
appefft, further than that hts house hud 
long been the rendezvous of the disaffected, 
and that he bad held secret interviews with 
Pichegru on the Boulevards since his re- 
turn to Paris. Pending the trials Pichegru 
was found strangled pMflfison; Georges 
and some of his accomplices were publicly 
executed; Moreau was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, which were commuted 
for banishment to America. Buor\pparte 
pardoned Riviere and the marquis robg- 
nac, the last at the instance of hi* wile. 
These proceedings were not terminated 
till the end of Julgt During their progress 
captain Weight was shipwrecked on the 
French coast, and being brought to Paris 
was recognised as the same who had landed 
Georges %nd the other conspirators from 
England in I'fcftmandy. Wright was exa- 
mined before the court, but declined an- 
swering any questions, as*it might ei impli- 
cate his majesty’s ministers,” He was 
detained as a prisoner of war in the temple 
till the end of 1805, wh<?a he put an end to 
his existence after reading an account (as 
alleged) of the capitulation of the Austrian 
general Mack at Ulm 

M «r, 3, Rev. Lockhart Gordon and 
Loudon Gordon tried at Oxjjprd for the 
abduction of Ml%, Lee from her house in 
Bolton-row, Piccadilly. Judge Lawrence 
stopped the trialfas it appeared that, 
though Mrs. Lee at first resisted, slue sub- 
sequently acquiesced in the forcible carry- 
ing away, and actually threw a charm of 
camphor, which she wore against the se- 
ductions of pleasure, out of the chaiso 
window. The affair made much noise, the 
lady being- rich, and a natural daughter of 
lord Le Despencer. 

10. Died, in his 29th year, Thomas 
Pitt, the second lord Camelford. He was 
shot by captain Best in a duel on the 7th 
instant, near Holland-house. His lord- 
ship, whose character was eccentric, ac- 
knowledged himself the aggressor; but a 
coroner’s jury brought' in a verdict of 
“wilful minder’* against Best, who was 
reputed a fatal marksman, and had, a short 
time before, killed a man by the accidental 
discharge- of 4 pistol. 

ExSCliTJQtt OF THE DuKX D’EnOHXEN. 

' 2 U 2 
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-—This prinoe, eldest son of the duke of 
Bourboi^i^ui ensiled, under an order of Buo- 
naparte, aFEttenbeim, in the neutral terri- 
tory of Baden, and earned the same day to 
thecitadelof Strwburgh, where he remained 
till the 18th. On, the 20th the duke ar- 
rived at Paris under a guard of gendarme- 
rie, and, after waiting some hours at the 
harrier! Urns driven to Vincennes. A mili- 
tary commission appointed to try him met 
the same evening in the castle. The 
charges against the prftice were, the serv- 
* log in the armies of the emigrants against 
France ; second, of being in the p'av of 
England; and third, ot being privy to the con- 
spiracy of Georges. The last was the only 
criminal charge, and :t was not proved : it 
was Pichegru, and not the prince, who had 
been mistakenly described as having been 
seen in company with the conspirators in 
Paris. Notwithstanding, the prince was 
found guilty. His sentence was carried 
into immediate execution ; he was shot in 
the castle-ditch at Vincennes, about six in 
the morning of the 21st. It was a foul 
atrocity in all the parties concerned ; for, 
whatever might be the #lots against the 
life of the first consuUthey cannot be al- 
lowed, on any sound principles of justice, 
to be pleaded in defence of the judicial 
assassination of the innocent. The violent 
seizure of the accused on neutral ground — 
the composition of the military tribunal 
before which he was arraigned — the hur- 
ried and midnight proceedings, and the 
nocturnal execution — show that it was de- 
termined to reach a retaliatory victim, 
through every barrier of international law, 
justice, and humanity. Before his death 
the prince sought an interview with Buona- 
parte, which was refused ; he wrote a let* 
ter to the first consul, which was not deli- 
vered till after the catastrophe. The 
prince was onl^ thirty-two years of age, 
which, with his reputation for courage and 
talents, heightened the interest felt in his 
fate. 

Apr. 16. Mr. Pitt made a motion, cen- 
sunng the naval administration of the 
country jit was negatived by 201 to 130. 

18. A solemn requiem performed in the 
JY:'!ich chapel, Portman-square, for the 
late duke d’Bughien ; present, many of the 
English nobilii) and of the French, mon- 
sieur and the dukeAof Berri and Orleans. 
The prince of Conic, grandfather of the 
late duke, was unablXto attend. 

23. On a motion by\Mr. Fox for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to revise the 
ministerial bills for thc\ defence of the 
country, Mr. Pitt made a violent attack or. 
ministers. Motion negatiW by 256 to 
204. \ 

29. Massacre of the whitest in Hayti by 

the blacks under Dessalwes, \ 


30. Mr. Addington brought forward the 
budget, in which the necessary supplies 
were stated at upwards of thirty-six mil- 
lions for Britain only. Additions to the 
war-taxes were proposed, a loan often 
millions, and a vote of credit for two mil- 
lions and a half. 

According to a recent enumeration, it 
appeared that in the metropolis there are 
346 places of public worship: namely, 112 
parish churches, 58 licensed chapels and 
chapels of ease — 19 for foreign protestants, 
12 for Homan catholic^ 133 meeting- 
houses and methodists’ chapels of various 
sects dissenting from the church, 6 quakers* 
meeting- houses, and 6 synagogues**. 

May 1. Finer Consul mao* Emperor.— 
Addresses having been previously procured 
from the armies, municipalities, and other 
bodies, a motion was made by M. Curve in 
the tribunate (the body in which laws ori- 
ginate) for conferring on Napoleon Buu- 
napaite the rank of emperor, with he- 
reditary succession in his family according 
to the law of primogeniture. The single 
vote of Carnot formed the only opposition 
to this regal issue of the republican con- 
vulsions. The decree of the tribunate 
was udopted by the senate; and power 
given to Buonaparte, if he had no male 
issue, to adopt an heir from the childien 
of his brothers. The titles of prince, prin- 
cess, and imperial highness, were conferred 
on all members of the Buonaparte family, 
„ib. number of generals were raised to the 
rank of marshals, and letters sent to the 
bishops, dictating a religious ceremony tor 
the occasion. 

5. Surinam capitulated to the British. 

7. Mr. Pitt had an interview with the 
king, when he received authority to form a 
new administration, limited only on two 
points : first, that the catholic question 
should not bo isvived; and next, that Mr. 
Fox should be excluded from his arrange- 
ments. 

9, 10, 11. Doubts existiug in the public 
mind as to the real state of the king’s 
health, his majesty, on each of these days, 
drove through the principal streets of Jam- 
don and Westminster, attended by the 
queen and princesses. 

12. Aiidington Ministry Dissolved. — 
Mr. Pitt was this day gazetted first lord 
of the treasury and chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. The Addington ministry never 
possessed inherent strength; it was consi- 
dered a temporary expedient till the two 
leading parties of which its predecessors 
were composed should either reconcile 
their differences with the court or between 
themselves. Mr. Pitt, who had taken an 
active part in its formation, could not, with - 
propriety, appear as an oppositionist ; and 
he stood apart from the Grenvilles, who 
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wentobt with him/in supporting the peace 
and other measures of the late premier. 
Hie accumulating difficulties of the go* | 
varment, however, demanded a more effi- 
cient’ and experienced administration ; and 
Mr. Pitt, whose popularity had increased 
during his Retirement, certainly united, 
more than any other person, the suffrages 
of the people in his favour. His elevation, 
notwithstanding, was accompanied with 
some' considerable loss of reputation for 
political good faith and inflexibility of 
principle. Catholic emancipation was 
abandoned; andth n“old 4 * opposition, as 
it was termed, under Mr. Fox, by whose 
aid Mt. Pitt had recovered the helm, was 
thrown overboard. The Grenvilles, or 
^neu*' opposition, were consistent; they 
refused to lorm part of the ministry unless 
Mr. Fox was included (jinn. Reg xlvi. 
124). Not having the co-operation of 
either the old or new opposition, Mr. Pitt 
made up his staff out of the Addingtons 
and his own devoted adherents. Of Mr. 
Addington’s administration, the following 
cabinet ministers retained their situations 
in that formed by Mr. Pitt : — 

Duke of Portland, President of the * 
Council. 

Lord Eldon, I/)rd Chancellor . 

Earl of Westmorland, Lord Privy Seal. 

Eail of Chatham, Master- General if 
the Ordnance. 

Lord Castlereagh, President of the Bonn £ 
of Control. ** 

Lord llawkesbury, secretary for foreign 
affairs under the late ministry, liecame 
home secretary under Mr. Pitt’s. The 
new arrangements, therefore, stood as 
follow : — 

Mr. Pitt, Premier . 

Lord Melville, First ford of the Admi- 
ralty 

Lord Harrowby, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Earl Camden, Secretary for the Colonies. 

Lord Mulgrave, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster . 

Thus a majority of the late cabinet mi- 
nisters who were retained formed a ma- 
jority of Mr. Pitt's administration. In 
the government of Ireland there was no 
change, except of the chief secretary, 
Mr. \V ickhrim. who, retiring, was succeeded 
by sir Evan Nepean, In the public of- 
fices the changes were William Dtmdas, 
secretary at war, vice Mr, Bragge ; George 
Canning, treasurer of the navy, vice Mr. 
Tierney; George Rose and lord Charles 
Somerset, joint paymasters of the forces, 
vice Mr. Steele and Hiiey Addington; 
duke of Montrose, postmaster-general, vice 
lord Auckland; William Huskitson and 
WiUkmSturges Bourne, secretaries of the 


treasury, vice Vansittart and Sargent. 
The new ministry was a triumph of the 
king, who, by his immoveability on this 
as on a former occasion, defeated every 
attempt of the political leaders, singly or 
combined, to force upon him either men 
or measures he disliked. From ambition, 
or other motive, Mr. Pitt succumbed to 
the prejudices of the sovereign in respect 
of the catholics. As respects Mr. Fox, 
probably the minister made a less reluct- 
ant sacrifice to ipyal antipathies, as he 
may have entertained, as well as the no- 
narrtt, from long political rivalry with 
that gentleman, insuperable objections to 
being included with him in the same ca- 
binet. 

20. Buonaparte proclaimed emperor of 
the French. Thus tepgpg&ted the French 
republic under all its phases. It had 
lasted 4136 days, only one day less than 
the duration of the English common- 
wealth from the death of Charles J* 

22. A new coinage of five -shilling dol- 
lars and half-guineas issued. 

25. A public fast-day. “The sober 
silence of the streets,” says the Annual 
Register , was #aly interrupted by the 
bells of the parish-churches calling the 
inhabitants to prayers/’ 

26. \^illiam Cobbett, the editor of the 
“ Political tRegister,” was tried in the 
court of King’s Bench for a libel on the 
earl of Hardwicke, lord Redesdaie, and 
others of the Irish government, and found 
guilty. 

June 4. Vaccine inoculation introduced 
into Persia with great success. 

6. Louis XVIII. protests against the 
assumption of the imperial dignity by 
Buonaparte as an usurpation. 

16. Four journeyman bootmakers of the 
metropolis, osit of. 1010, ^bmmifcted to 
hard labour for combidtng against their 
masters. «r 

20. Mr. Western introduced iuto the 
commons a bill for the alteration of the 
corn-laws : exportation to be allowed 
when the price of wheat was at or below 
48s. per quarter of eight bushels; and 
importation when the price was 63*., but 
not under : the average prices to be taken 
from the maritime districts of England 
and Scotland. 

27. The king held a grand levee, the 
first since his indisposition. 

28. Mr. Wilberforce’a bill for the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade, after a limited 
time, read a third time. It was supported 
by Pitt and Fox, but was thrown out in the 
lords. 

General Hamilton killed in a duel at 
New York with Aaron Burr, the vice-pre- 
sident. It arose out of political differ- 
ence# j and the fatal result caused deep 
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regret m America, Hamilton being hardly 
less respected than the great Washing 
ton. 

My H, At Bedford sessions an over- 
seer tree sentenced to two mouths’ impri- 
sonment, and fined 204, for turning out 
fiia female servant while suffering the 
pains of labour. 

12. William Draper Best, serjeant-at- 
law, was indicted for an assault with in- 
tent, Ac,, on Rebecca, the wife of James 
Miuifie, a person of redfaced circumstances, 
and client of the defendant. The alleged 
assault took place in the chambers oV the 
learned counsel; bu; it appearing that the 

? lamtiffe had subsequently tried to borrow 
004 of Mr. Best, who denied ever haviug 
touched the person of Mrs. Mini fie, lord 
Ellenborough co^dered it a conspiracy to 
extort money, and the jury gave a ver- 
dict of “ not guilty.” 

13. Three men stood in the pillory in 
Smith field, for a conspiracy in fraudulently 
assuming the characters of merchants, 
and mutually drawing bills on each other, 
which they got discounted. After standing 
the usual time they Werescarried back to 
Newgate, there to be tmprisoosd twelve 
months. 

23. Georges, and eleven of his fellow- 
conspirators, guillotined at Paris.,. 

31. Parliament prorogued 'by the king. 
Jug. 9. The poll for Middlesex de- 
clared; Mr. Mainwarmg 2628, and Sir 
Francis Burdett 2823, being a majority of 
Jive for the successful candidate. A sub- 
scription of 5225^; had been raised to de- 
fray the election expenses of Mainwaring, 
hut he had declined the contest unless 
raised to 10,0004 

Intelligence having been received that 
commodore Dance, with the homeward- 
bound KastTnd^a fleet, had gallantly re- 
pulsed an attack of the French admiral 
Linois, the directors voted rewards to the 
amount of 50,0004 to the officers and sea- 
men. The value of the fleet preserved was 
estimated at eight millions. 

11. Francis II., to preserve equality 
with his French neighbour, in lieu ot being 
the elective empeTor of Germany, assumed 
the title of hereditary emperor of Austria. 

25. The laxly of colonel Thornton, on 
the York course, rode a race for 1000 gui- 
neas. It was a fuur-mile heat, and run in 
nine minutes and fifty-nine seconds, Mrs. 
Thornton coming in second. 

28. M. d’Oubril, the Russian charge 
d'affaires at Paris, demanded his passports, 
the French not h&viug executed the con- 
vention with Russia lor the evacuation of 
Naples. 

Sept. L Rev. Mr. Massey obtained 
10,0004 damages against the \marqiris of 
Headibrt for criou con. ; the offence was 


perpetrated on the sabbath while the hus- 
band was performing divine service. 

fi. At a court of pie-poudre, Bartho- 
lomew fair, a young gentleman paid 3/. 16s. 
for taking away an actress when she was 
going to perform ; and 54 for trim. eon. to 
the husband, the lady being fearriecL 

12. Thermometer at 80® in the shade. 

20. Bank directors determined on a 
bonus of five per cent, to the proprietors, 
and also to pay the property-tax. Salaries 
of directors raised from 1504 to 300/. a-ytar. 

29. Their majesties entertained with a 
naval fete and Dutch fair at Weymouth. 

The ancient village of Reculver, in 
Kent (the Regulbium of the Romans) much 
injured by the equinoctial tides ; part of the 
church) ard washed away. 

Oct. 2. Catamaran Project. — This was 
one of many contrivances for destroying 
the French flotilla, which was collecting in 
vast numbers on the opposite coasts of the 
Channel for the invasion of England. The 
experiment was made under the direction 
of Lord Keith on 150 gun-boats moored 
outside of Boulogne pier. The instruments 
relied on were copper vessels of an oblong 
form filled with combustibles, and so con- 
structed as to explode in a given time. 
These vessels were to be towed and fas- 
tened under the bottoms of the enemy’s 
boats by a small raft, rowed by one man, 
who, being seated up to the chin in water, 
might possibly escape detection in a dark 
XJ*V% y id- (Jnn. Reg., xlvi. 141.) But the 
attempt entirely failed ; the enemy opened 
their tiers and suffered the explosive vessels 
to pass into the rear, where they harmlessly 
blew up. Ministers were much ridiculed 
for counter] <*nciug this futile scheme, espe- 
cially lord Melville, whom Mr. Pitt, either 
from inability to procure the services of 
earl Spencer, or from boon-companionship, 
had placed a* - the head of the admiralty, 

5. Attack on a Neutral State. — 
Some cargoes of treasure being expected 
from the South American mines at Cadiz, 
and information having been obtained, 
captain Moore, with the Indefatigable, and 
three other frigates, without any previous 
declaration of war, was despatched to in- 
tercept them. The British officer fell in 
with the expected squadron, when the Spa- 
niards refusing to surrender an engage- 
ment ensued, and the Spanish admiral’s 
ship, Afet'cedr*, blew up with a dreadful 
explosion, the whole crew, forty excepted, 
perishing ; among them an American 
family, consisting of the mother, four 
daughters, and four sons ; the unfortunate 
father and another son being on board one 
of the other vessels, and spectators of the 
catastrophe* The remaining three frigates 
struck in succession, after a considerable 
loss in killed and wounded. The lading of 
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the captured vessels was of immense value, 
Consisting of gold and silver bullion and 
rich merchandise* Indignation, however, 
was generally excited by this piratical en- 
terprise, both jfi home and abroad ; the 
more so as its fatal results might have 
been avoictajby sending out such a supe* 
rior force arwould have justified the Spa- 
nish commander in the prompt surrender 
of his vessels; whereas the equality of 
strength rendered a sanguinary combat in- 
evitable. The chief justification of this vio- 
lence was in the fact that Spain aided France 
in the war, by subsidies, paid m lieu of a 
contingent of troops, that she was bound by 
the treaty of 179b to furnish to our enemy. 

8. The negro Dessaliries crowned em- 
peror of Hayti (the native name of St. 
Domingo), and an imperial court formed 
with all its etiquette and appendages. 

18. The dowager lady Dacre robbed in 
paying her accustomed nocturnal visit to 
the tomb of her late lord in Lee church, 
Kent, 

25. A party of French troops crossed 
the Elbe and arrested Sir Geoige Rum- 
bold, the English resident at Hamburgh, 
on the pretext of his participating in in- 
trigues h»r the overthrow of the Ficnch 
government, and lor which our ministers, 
Drake and Smi»h, had been dismissed fiom 
the courts of Bavaria and WirtemLerg. A 
remonstrance of Prussia procured his libera- 
tion, but not the lestitution of bis papers. 

A Roman sepulchre discovered at 
Puerortim, in Lincolnshire. 

Nov. 5. On a rejoicing night at Eton col- 
lege, a young nobleman set fire to a squib 
in the pocket of one of his companions, 
which, communicating to others, burnt 
him so much in the side that he died. • 

The gilt lion of Button's Coffee-house, 
which had been the letter-box oi the Guar- 
diati , sold ty auction for 17/. 10s. 

9. Mr. Pitt proceeding to the Lord 
Mayor's feast had Ins horses taken out of 
the carriage, and was drawn in triumph by 
the populace to Guddhall. 

12. The king and prince of Wales, having 
been long at variance, had a conciliatory 
meeting at Kew-palace. 

15. HolkaFs army defeated by general 
Fraser, who died of his wounds near Deeg. 

17. Lord Lake defeated the Mahrattas 
under Holkar, at Furruckobad, taking the 
whole of his baggage and bullocks. 

Dec. 1. Master Betty, called the young 
Roscius, a youth thirteen years of age, made 
his first appearance at Covent-garden the- 
atre ; the crowd to see him was unparalleled, 
and the intense interest excited continued 
through the season. 

2. Buonaparte and his wife Josephine 
crowned by the Pope at Notre Dame em- 
peror and empress, with all the pageaptry 
ingenious adulation could advise* 
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I . 

12. Spain declared war against England* 

14. Planet Juno discovered. 

24. Price of quatern loaf ]«. 

Military Force, — Lord Castlexeagh 
made the following statement (Ann. I{?g m 
xlvi. 19.) of the military force of the 
United Kingdoms — there were 130,000 
in Britain, and 50,000 in Ireland, on 
permanent pay ; of this total of 180,000 
the militia amounted to 84,000, und 
the regulars to 90,000; volunteer fotce 
in Britain 340,000; in Ireland 70,000; 
making u total of 410,000. The sea 
fensibtes were 25,000. The gross foice 
of the united kingdom was nearly 700,000 
men in arms. 

Annual Obituary. — At Coppet, M. 
Neeker, 72, the celebrated French finan- 
cier at tho commencement of the revo- 
lution. Admiral bfffliuucdrj, 73. Rev. 
Robert Potter, 83, the eminent Gieek 
translator. Charles Bannister, 03, tho 
comedian and vocalist. George Mori and. 
40, a clever artist in rustic sceffery and 
low life, but of intemperate habits. James 
Hare, M.P., well known among the whigi 
for his convey atonal powers, but who 
made prog^ss as a parliamentary 
speaker. Richard Pipper ArUert, Baron 
Alvanley, 59, lord chief justice of the 
common pleas. Robert Macfarlane, 70, 
author 8f a** History of George III.** Sir 
George Shuckburgh Evelyn, F.R.S., 53, 
author of several papers m the u Philoso- 
phical Transactions.' 9 Timothy Curtis, 
brother of alderman sir W. Curtis, and one 
oi the heaviest men m England, weighing 
at one period thirty -iViUr stone. Alderman 
John lloydeil, late lord-mayor of London, 
and known for his superb edition of 
Shakspeare. Mr. Carter, musical com- 
poser, and author of u Tally ho!” and 
O ! Nanny, swdt tjiou gaag^with me ?'* 
a. d. 18U5. Third (toimtion against 
France. — The^p terra of invasion alleged to 
be gathering over England wak diverted by 
the new confederacy on the continent. It 
was ill concerted and worse conducted 
than any anterior combination against the 
power of France. The distant co-operation 
of Russia was secured, but without the aid 
of Prussia there was little chance of suc- 
cess, and Austria began the war without 
any certain knowledge whether the court of 
Berlin would be hostile or auxiliary in the 
contest. Buonaparte, by the wariness of 
his plans and the energy of their execution* 
disappointed all the calculations of his op- 
pone its. By the surrender of Ulm the 
armies of Austria were ruined without a 
battle ; her capital w s taken without re- 
sistance ; and scarcely had the remnant of 
her forces joined the Russians in Moravia, 
when she was compelled to hazard an en- 
gagement which laid her prostrate at the 
Feet of the conqueror, The battle of Au&- 
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terlit* terminated the hope* of tie allies, 
smd was followed at the close of the year 
by the treaty of Presburgb. During the 
struggle on the continent England ac- 
quired new laurels oa her favourite ele- 
ment by the victory of Trafalgar — the 
greatest of her naval triumphs ; and, though 
dearly purchased by the death of admiral 
Nelson, terminated the cherished hopes of 
France to rival the maritime power oi Bri- 
tain. la parliamentary occurrences the 
chief ware the charges brpuglit against the 
first lord of the Admiralty for malversation 
while treasurer of the navy. Lord Mel- 
ville had been the stanch supporter and con- 
fidential friend of M*'. Pitt ; and the charge 
of peculation against him seriously affected 
the popularity of his , ministry, already 
weakened by the desertion of the Gren- 
villes and the hofAKfcas prospects of the 
war. Lord Sidmouth, after holding office 
a few months, resigned, not concurring in 
the minister’s scheme of sheltering the 
state culprit. 

Jan. 2. Emperor Napoleon addressed a 
letter of this date to the king, commencing, 
** Sir and brother,” setting forth the futile 
nature of the war, and ms ffesire of j»eace. 
It was coldly responded to by fSrd Mul- 
^ grave, in a communication of the 14 th 
addressed to Talleyrand, informing him 
that the object of lus majesty *us the 
future safety and tranquillity of Europe, ’* 
and that the emperor of Russia parti- 
cipated in his sentiments, having evinced 
4% a lively interest m the safety and inde- 
pendence of the continent.* 

Died suddenly of apoplexy, at Baylis, 
near Salt-hill, in his 73rd year, Alexander 
Wedderburn earl of Rosslyn, an eminent 
lawyer, but of shifting political predi- 
lections. He was one of the chief pro- 
moters of thtv> merican war^aud presided 
at the trial of tfit riofers in 1780 with a 
seal against the accused unbecoming a 
judge. — (Lam Mag., No. £/, p. 74.) First 
a whig, lie became a tory under lord North ; 

* relapsed into whiggism pending the Re- 
gency question, and again deserted the 
whig to joiu the war-faction in 1702, 
receiving soon after the great seal, of 
which Mr. Pitt had sufficient influence to 
deprive the king’s favourite, Lord Thur- 
Jow, who had long by his cross-purposes 
and underhand practices been a great 
stumbling-block in his administration. 
Lord Rosslyn was twice married, but left 
no issue ; sir James Sinclair Erskiue, his 
nephew, succeeded to his lordship’s title 
and estates. 

1L MtmsTERlAL Changes.— Mr. Pitt, 
not having strengthened himself by an 
alliance with any party, found it expe- 
dient to become reconciled to the late 
premier, who, wa* raised to the peerage 
by the title of viscount Sidmouth, and 


made lord president of the council in 
the room of the duke of Portland. Lord 
Mulgrave succeeded the earl of Harrow by 
as foreign secretary; the earl of Buck* 
inghamshire was nominated chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster; anu others of, the 
Addingtons were sworn of thskprivy coun- 
cil, among them Mr. Vansittlrf. 

15. Parliament opened by the king, 
who adverted to the war with Spain, and 
his confederate' intercourse with the conti- 
nental powers, especially Russia. 

30. The New London Docks opened. 

Feb. 1. Abergavenny, outward-bound 
East Indiaman wrecked ; 300 persons 
di owned, and the loss estimated at 200,000/. 

20. A public fast-day. 

22. The French landed 4000 men on 
Dominica, but general Prevost collecting 
the British force on the island they 
thought fit to re-embark. They next pro 
ctedcd to St. Christopher's and Nevis, 
whore they levied contributions. 

23. Dr. Charles Manners, late bishop 
of Norwich, installed archbishop of Can- 
terbury, vacant by the death of Dr. Moore. 

25. Roval Fete. — The king, having 
taken up his abode at Windsor Castle, 
determined to give, after the old English 
fashion, a bouse warming. Upwards oi 4 Oil 
of the nobilty and other persons of rank 
were invited, who mostly appeared in full 
court suits. Glass chandeliers and lustres 
of great value were displayed, as well n* 
t'*e silver chandeliers, and four beautiiul 
titles, saved from the French invaders in 
Hanover. The ball-room, instead oi being 
chalked, was painted with appropriate 
devices. This royal banquet is supposed to 
have cost 50,0004 The entertainments 
were kept up to a late hour; the royal 
family withdrew about lialf-past three lu 
the morning ; but the company did not 
leave till hix. Next day the queen gave a 
grand public breakfast at Frogmore to 
about 200 persons of distinction ; dancing 
commenced at three, which continued till 
| six, when the guests sat down to an elegant 
collation. 

28. The tunnel, two miles in length, 
through Blesworth-hill, near Northampton, 
completed, opening by the Grand Junc- 
tion canal a communication with the me- 
tropolis. 

A Jar. 4. First stone of the East India- 
docks laid by captain Huddart and John 
^oolmore, esq. 

' 9. Dr. Henry Bathurst promoted to the 
see of Norwich. 

It was determined in the Marshalsea- 
court that a tenant holding to the amount 
of 104 a year must give six months* 
notice to quit, without agreement. 

LI. The sheriffs of London committed 
to Newgate by order of the house of com- 
mons, for gross partiality, in favour of sir 
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Francis Burdett, in the late Middlesex 
election. * 

Apr* 6. Charges against Lord Mel- 
ville. — Public attention was strongly ex- 
cited by disclosures in the Fourth Report 
of the commissioners of naval inquiry, 
impugningAe conduct of the first lord ot 
the aUmiraSy While treasurer of the navy, 
between the years 1786 and 1800. It was 
brought before the house of commons ou 
the 6th, by Mr. Whitbread, under three 
heads of charge. These were, his lord- 
ship’s applying the public money to other 
uses than those of the naval department ; 
his conniving at a system of peculation in 
Mr. Trotter (paymaster of the navy), for 
whose conduct he was responsible ; and his 
having been a participator in that pecula- 
tion. Mr. Pitt proposed to refer the sub- 
ject to a select committee, but, on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Fox, changed his purpose 
to a motion for the previous question. On 
a division there appeared, for Mr. Whit- 
bread’s resolutions, 216 ; against them, 
216 ; when the speaker gave his canting 
vote m their favour. An address to the 
king was then moved for the dismissal of 
lord Melville from the admiralty, hut, at 
the desire of Mr. Pitt, the motion was post- 
poned. In the interim his lordship resign- 
ed. and his name was crossed from the list 
of privy councillors, and Mr. Trotter (the 
paymaster) was dismissed. Various pro- 
ceedings followed till the end of June, ter- 
minating in the impeachment of lordj^st- 
Ville of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

1 1. England concluded the treaty of 
Petersburg, the basis of a third coalition 
ugamst Fiance. 

Bliurtpore surrendered to lord Lake, 
who concluded a treaty with the raj^h, 
stipulating for the payment of twenty lacs 
of rupees to the East India Company. 

23. Oi the motion of Mr. Grey, Peter 
Stuait, the editor of the Oracle , was brought 
to the bar of the house of commons for a 
libellous paragraph, and reprimanded by the 
speaker. 

30. It appeared, from Mr. Trotter’s ac- 
count with Messrs. Coutts’s, that his divi- 
dends from funded property had increased 
from 801, per annum, in 1791, to 11,3087, 
in 1802. 

The Spanish Inquisition interdicted the 
circulation of 102 literary works. Locke’s 

Essay on the Human Understanding” 
was condemned on the ground that its 
doctrines were destructive of moral ideas. 
Pope’s works were censured as obscene, 
heretical, and blasphemous against his 
holiness of Rome. • 

May 7. Died, at his house, Berkeley- 
s qua re, in his 69th year, William Petty, 
marquis of Lansdownjb, a general in the 
army. Thil eminent nobleman had long 


held a wmspicuous place in public and pri- 
vate life, and taken an active part inmost 
of the earlier transactions of the present 
reign. He was a whig, but was not far 
fettering the crown in the choice of its 
ministers by factious combinations. While 
premier, in 1782;, he introduced Mr. Put, 
then twenty-three years of age, to the office 
of chancellor of the exchequer. His lord- 
ship’s entailed estates, worth 35,000/. per 
snnum, descended to his eldest son; and 
10,000/. a year* and 100,000/. in specie 
(Annual Re gist t ?*, xlvii, 477), were willed 
to Jus second son, lord Henry Petty, soon 
after chancellor of the exchequer. 

1 0. IiOrd Grenville introduced into the 
lords the subject of the Irish catholic 
claims. He was supported by lord Moira, 
and opposed by lowlsj^dmouth, Hawkes- 
hury, and RedesddWr^ Catholic petition 
rejected by J 78 to 49. 

13. Same subject brought forward in the 
commons by Mr. Fox, and eloquently 
seconded by Mr. Grattan, who -made hk 
first speech in the British senate. Mr. 
Pitt, who resigned in 1801 on the ground 
of his inability to, carry a measure in fa- 
vour of yie cafqplics, declared that his sen- 
timents remained unaltered, but that, ho . 
long as the king was opposed to catholic ^ 
emancipation and the popular feeling 
againdl it*he should consider it his duty 
not only to oppose the introduction of the 
subject, but deprecate its agitation. Mo- 
tion negatived by 336 against 124. 

18. Being Saturday night,the bishop 
of London compelled the curtain at the 
Opera-house to drop at 12 o’clock, before 
the ballet was finished. He also tried to 
prevent the desecration of Sunday by even- 
ing routs and concerts in the metropolis. 

25. Death of W ili.iam Paley, D.D. — 
This eminent theoJogiaiL***! moralist was 
a native of Peterborough, and slowly rose, 
from being an assistant in a Greenwich 
academy, to be archdeacon of Carlisle 
and a prebendary of St. Paul’s ; preferments 
below his deserts, and unequal to ihe im- • 
portant services he rendered in suppor^^’ 
our lay and ecclesiastical establ^blbas 
There is perhaps no public wrb .. no i: 
so essentially contributed jo Voided 
tical mind ot the common^ umtmU 
so many ingenious and ? rc , * W1 .u 

in defence of the exr^““f >. ^ T » 
the defects, of pub?* that 

the sacrifice of print 1 ! 1 ' 15 „ a 

chiefly renders F*y “'ff °’*l s ^ial 

general teacher et ^ ui , mMC ,iline, 
science. His stW e is clear and masculine, 

hut not aliayf neat; to ****™* 
and striking;, b lli appheatio 1 ^ 

his judgment s' 1 " 5 * 11 

the university I>® refused Jo R «ab§crio- 
tition for ryi&f * mattw wf «U* «*P* 
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iioo to the Articles ; observing, with more 
poiut than decorum, that <{ he could not 
afford to keep a conscience a burst, pro- 
bably, o f the levity not unusual with him, 
rather than of a rule of life. Mr. Pitt is 
said to have wished to bestow a mitre upon 
Haley, but was thwarted in a high quarter, 
on the ground that the doctor was not suf- 
ficiently orthodox for the episcopal bench. 

26* Emperor of France crowned king 
of Italy in the cathedial of Milan. Na- 
poleon himself took ft con the altar the 
iron crown of Charlemagne, and placed it 
on his head amidst shouts of acclamation. 

June 4. Genoa annexed to France. 

II. Lord Melville appeared within the 
bar of the commons to answer the charges 
against him. He solemnly denied having 
derived any private benefit from the prac- 
tices of Mr. Tiotter f^nut confessed he had 
u applied the sura of 10,000/. in a way he 
could not reveal consistently with private 
honour and public duty.” His lordship’s 
speech made little impression, and the 
house determined on a criminal prosecu- 
tion. 


15. Miss Paterson, .an American lady, 
and wife of Jerome Buouaearte, prohibited 
landing in France by the French emperor. 

21. The commons voted to the duke of 
Athol in perpetuity an additional grant of 
3500/. per annum, in compensil&on for the 
sovereignty of the Isle of Man, which the 
duke's ancestor had sold to government, 
forty years before, lor 70,000/. 

25. Lord Melville’s friends having made 
fresh discoveries, the proceeding by ciiminal 
prosecution was abandoned, and an im- 
peachment agreed to. 

The famous M Fairlop Oak,” forty-eight 
feet in girth, and supposed to be 500 years 
old, injured by a party who had lighted a 
fire near it for^&u^semeut. * 

The preparation^ for invasion continued 
with unabated activity at Boulogne. The 
army assembled amounted 100,000 men, 
officered by the first military characters in 
the; imperial service. On the other hand 
gigantic efforts were made to repel the at- 
V& a ? d a range of marteilo-towers erect- 
orn coa$i. mos * ex P oset i parts °f the south- 

bench! Dublin,'* 0 " , Row ""> “ th , e Kin S’ 8 - 
for treasoimhU, the kings pardon 

10. Lords Sulmduf 8, , 

shire resigned, the ;** and Duckmgham- 
lord Camden, the succeeded by 

by. The resignations: >7 lar(1 Harrow- 
difleWBte with the mini. ,,efl y a f uso from a 
tion of Melville, Hr. Pitt’ r0 “ the P ros ‘ !C »- 
an old colleague. Lord d”>Rto screen 
came foreign secretary, be- 

jpteced at the 


12. Parliament prorogued, by commie* 
sion. 

23. Admiral sir Robert C alder captured 
two sail of the line of the combined French 
and Spanish fleet, off Ferral. The rest of 
the enemy’s ships got back to Cadia. 

29. Marquis Cornwallis, thfhew gover- 
nor-general of India, arrived at Calcutta. 

Salisbury-plain, lately an unprofitable 
waste (Ann. Reg. for 1805, p. 400), now in 
extensive tracts, presents the most gratify- 
ing appearance of cultivation and produce. 
A few years since there was scarcely an 
enclosure, or a spot of tillage, for upwards 
of twenty miles, betwen Andover and 
Blai.dloid ; the whole of which is now re- 
claimed, and under various crops of excel- 
lent promise. 

Aug. 9. Austria joined the coalition. 

i 2. Circus, St. George’s-fields, burnt 

15. Grand fete at Stowe, given by the 
marquis of Buckingham to 400 of the no- 
bility and others. The prince of Wales 
was present, accompanied by Mr. Fox. 

25. Died, in his 0*2nd year, William 
Henry duke of Gloucester, next brother to 
the king, much respected foi the virtues of 
private life. He had married an English 
lady, and conciliated popular favour by the 
education of his sou in England. 

Sept . 9. Gregorian calendar adopted in 
France. 

2 1 . Mr. Blight, a respectable ship-broker 
of Deptford, while sitting in hm parlour, 
vM&v*hut by an unknown person. Mr. 
Patch, whom he had shortly before ad- 
mitted to a share in liin business, was soon 
after apprehended, tried, and convicted of 
the murder. 

24. The French emperor left Paris to 
place himself at the head of his army hi 
Strasburg. 

Oct. 5. Died, at Gazeepore, after a long 
life devoted to the public service, CuahMss 
Marquis Cork w aims* governor-general of 
India. Ha was provisionally succeeded by 
the senior member of council, sir George 
Barlcw. The marquis had only arrived m 
India in July, and had been sent with the 
view of terminating the wars of conquest 
waged against the native princes, and 
adopting towards them a more pacific line 
of policy than that ut his predecessor, the 
marquis Wellesley. H was the wish of 
the East India Company, though its pur- 
pose was frustrated by the veto of the 
Board of Control, at which lord Castle- 
reagh presided. 

17. Ut.m capitulated to the emperor Na- 
poleon, by which general Mack and 30,900 
Austrians laid down their arms. They 
were the remains of a veteran army of 
90,000. The archduke Ferdinand, at the 
head of a body of cavalry, alone succeeded 
in making good his retreat into Bohemia. 
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This first blow of the war was effected by 
the masterly tactic combinations of the 
French emperor, who suddenly invested 
Ulm, where his opponent lay, apparently 
spell-bound, without attempting to give 
battle or retreat. Buonaparte addressed 
the Austrian officers, and told them he 
wished for nothing upon the Coutinent. 
‘‘France,** says he, “ desires only ships, 
colonies, and commerce.” 

20. Werneck, in Italy, with 15,000 
men, surrendered to the French under 
general Murat. 

24. Victory of Trafalgar, in which 
the gallant Nelson fell, like Wolfe, in the 
moment of victory. The combined French 
and Spanish fleets, consisting of thirty- 
three sail of the line, had put to sea from 
Cadis, under admirals Villeneuve and Gra- 
vina. The English fleet amounted to 
twenty-seven ships of the line, mostly of 
the largest rate. About noon the battle 
began ; the signal being — since become a 
national proverb — “ England expects every 
man tc do his duty.” In two columns, under 
Nelson and Collmgwood, the British bore 
down, piercing the enemy’s line, when the 
conflict became furious ; hut in a couple of 
hours nineteen ships struck their colours, 
including the French admiral's and two 
other flag-ships. The loss of the combined 
fleets was enormous: the Spanish admiral 
Gravina was mortally wounded ; and Ville- 
neuve, unable to bear his defeat, soon 
after nut an end to himself. The lowj 
the English, in killed and wounded, 
amounted to 1589, and, including the hero 
of the Nile, cast a shade over this brilliant 
naval achievement. 

27. Captain Wright died suddenly, in 
the Temple. His death has been attributed 
to the French government, but it had no 
interest n such a catastrophe (vide p. 65!) j. 

Nov, •*. Sir Richard Strachan with four 
ships, after a spirited fight, captured off 
Ferrol four French first-rates that had 
escaped from the battle of Trafalgar. 

14. The French entered Vieuna. Mas- 
sena was advancing to the same point 
from Italy, driving before him the arch- 
duke Charles. 

26. The stupendous aqueduct of Pont- 
cyoylte, upon the Ellesmere canal, at the 
eastern extremity of the romantic vale of 
Llangollen, opened. It is 1007 feet in 
length and 127 in height; Mr. Telfoid the 
architect. 

Dec . 2. Battle op Austerlitz, near 
Olmutz ; the French emperor defeating 
the Austro-Russian armies, amounting to 
80,000 men, commanded by general Kutu- 
soff and prince Lichtenstein. It was called 
the battle of the u Three Emperors,” and 
was well contested; but 100 pieces of 
cannon and 30,000 killed, wounded, and 


prisoners, attested the triumph of Napoleon. 
An immense number perished in a fake by 
the ice giving way. Davoust, Lannes, 
Soult, Berthier, and Murat most distin- 
guished themselves among the French 
marshals. 

6. An armistice concluded at a personal 
interview, on the high road of IloUitsch, 
between the emperors of Austria and 
France ; to which the emperor Alexander 
acceded. 

23. Vice*adrai*al sir Robert Cfidder tried 
by a court-martial for not bringing to ac- 
tion a second time tbe French fleet of! 1 Fer- 
rol on the 23rd and 24th of July last, and 
found guilty of an error of judgment ; iur 
which ho was sentenced to be reprimanded. 
Sir Robert was in hri 60th year, forty-six of 
which he had honourably passed in the 
public Bervice ; andnne deeply felt the re- 
proach cast upon him. 

24. Peace ■ concluded in India with the 
Mahratta chiefs Holkar and Scindiah, 

20. Treaty ok Prksburg. Austria 
ceded the old Venetian states to the new 
kingdom of Italy, and acknowledged 
Buonapartu’s-news kings of Bavaria and 
Wirtemkerg. The emperor lost in subjects 
more than 2,700,000 souls, and in revenue, 
16,000,000 of florins. The total exclusion * 
from Ijply, and the cession of the Tyrolese 
frontier to§ Bavaria, were severe strokes 
upon tlie political consequence of Austria. 
Prussia, which had insidiously held back, 
watching the progress of the campaign, 
determined for the present to preserve 
peaee with France, end concluded a con- 
vention with that power by which Hanover 
was provisionally exchanged for Aaspach, 
Cieves, and Neuichatel. 

There were committed for crimes in 
England and Wales, 4605 ; of whom 530 
received sentence .of dupt&f and 68 exe- 
cuted ; and 595 transported. 

Annual Obituary. — William Buchan, 
M.D., 76, author of the Domestic Medi* 
cine he sold the copyright of this popu- 
lar manual to the booksellers for m 

and the sale of it produced them that sum 
anuually (Arm. /fry., xlvn. 467). Of ner- 
vous fever, Frederick Schiller, th* cele- 
brated German poet. Robert Bisssett, •- 
LL.D., 46. author of a “ Life of Burke,” 
&c. Richard Suett, 49, comedian of Drury- 
lane. Christopher Anstey, 81. author of 
the “ New Bath Guide.** At Paris. M. $ 
Anquetil du Perron, 73, a distinguished 
man of letters. Mrs. Crouch, 46, popular 
singer and actress. M. Chappe. the in- 
ventor of the telegraph: he drowned him- 
self in a well from weariness of life- 

a.d. 1806. French War with Prussia. 

— Tlie French emperor continued his rest- 
less career of change and territorial acqui- 
sition, The petty republics which he had 
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essential^ contributed to establish during 
the rage of democracy were converted into 
monarchies? or annexed to his rapidly-ex- 
tending empire. His brothers, Joseph 
and Louis, were placed on thrones, and 
severalof the electors and princes of Ger- 
many elevated to regality. By the esta- 
blishment of the Rhenish Confederacy, of 
Which' he was declared protector, the Ger- 
manic federation was dissolved, and the 
emperor Francis publicly renounced his 
imperial supremacy. Prussia, not being 
allowed to form a counter-league in the 
north of Europe, rashly determined to.try 
the fortune of war after her balancing 
policy between France and the coalition 
had left her without a single confederate. 
In a single battle the pride of victories, of 
military disciplint^and organization, inhe- 
rited from FredericUfahe Great, was laid 
prostrate. Within a month Prussia was 
overrun by the French legions, her strong- 
est fortresses surrendered, and her capital 
entered by the conqueior. Before the 
close of the campaign Buonaparte had 
penetrated bej r ond Warsaw in pursuit of 
the Russians, and projected the re-esta- 
blishment of the kingdom of Poland. 
Domestic events were signalised by the 
deaths, first of Mr. Pitt, and then, within 
a few months after, of Mr. Fox ; two 
statesmen who had long divided iifa more 
equal degiee the suffrages of the nation 
than the favour of the crown. A stronger 
disposition towards a continental peace 
and the reform of fiscal abuses formed the 
chief features that distinguished the Gren- 
ville ministry from their predecessors. A 
general election, however, at the end of 
the year showed that they had no support 
in the country adequate to supply the 
absence of the confidence of the court. 

Jan . 1. The^mr vergers of St, Paul’s 
made upwards of \000/. by the admission 
of the public to see the preparations for 
*he funeral of Lord Nelson ; “ the door- 
,,, money” says the Annual Register, “ is 
l*as at a puppet-show, and amounted 
preral days to more than 40/. for each 

J'S. Great hall of Greenwich-hospital 
thrown open to the public to view the 
coffin of admiral Nelson. 

8. The English, under commodore sir 
Home Pophain and generals sir David 
Baird and BeresfoTd, obtained possession 
of the Cape of Good Hope, experiencing 
little resistance from Janssens, the Dutch 
governor. 

9. The remains of Lord Nelson interred 
in St, Paul’s cathedral : upwards of 160 
carriages followed the burial- car : the 
prince of Woles and royal dukes, both 
houses of parliament, and the corporation 
of London, formed part of the procession. 


The funeral service was performed by torch- 
light. 

12. An attorney stood in the pillory, in 
front of Newgate, for defrauding a man of 
140/. under pretence of getting him a 
place in the ordnance. 

Parliament opened by theming. Con- 
gratulations on naval successes, regrets at 
the disasters of our allies, and an intima- 
tion that one million of the droits of admi- 
ralty would be applied to the public ser- 
vice, formed the substance of the royal 
speech. Intelligence of the dangerous 
situation of the minister caused the inten- 
tion of moving an amendment to be aban- 
doned. 

20. Sir J. Duckworth captured three 
French ships of the line, part of a squadron 
that had escaped from the harbour of Brest. 

23. Death ov Mr. Pitt. — The late 
premier was the second and favourite of 
three sons of the celebrated earl of Chat- 
ham. At on early period he gave earnest 
of future eminence, and his father used to 
say that “ he would one day increase the 
glory of the name of Pitt/* Till the age 
of fourteeu his education was domestic, the 
earl himself sedulously co-operating with a 
private tutor in directing his mind to use- 
ful attainments ; accustoming him espe- 
cially to argue logically and harangue with 
elegance, fluency, and force. Ywung Pitt 
was thus matured in the arts of statesman- 
ship by one of its first masters. At Cam- 
he was conspicuous for classical and 
mathematical knowledge. He finished his 
educational course by entering himself stu- 
dent of Lincoln’s- inn, and practising as 
junior-counsel on the western circuit, to 
which {Ann, Reg . xlix. 794,) he thought 
of returning in 1803, when out of office, as 
a brief mode of extrication from poverty. 
His maiden speech in the house of com- 
mons was in defence of Mr. Burke’s civil- 
list reform bill: he also spoke with energy 
in favour of parliamentary reform, and 
made three specific motions on the sub- 
ject ; he was even chosen and acted as a 
delegate in one of the meetings held in 
Westminster for the furtherance of that 
measure. As a son of Chatham he es- 
chewed the Rockingham, and attached 
himself to the Shelburne whigs, under 
whom he became chancellor of the exche- 
quer at the age of twenty-three. This 
ministry being dissolved by the coalition of 
North and Fox, he was thrown into oppo- 
sition, where he soon showed himself an 
adept in parliamentary warfare. Dexter- 
ously availing himself of the weak points 
m Mr. Burke’s scheme of Indian govern- 
ment, he supplanted the coalitionists with 
the concurrent approbation of king and 
I people. For seventeen years after— eight 
of peace and nine of war— he was prime 
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minister of England* The character of his j 
peace administration has been already 
described (p, 533): it was favourable to 
fiscal and commercial improvements. In 
War he was signally unsuccessful ; ex- 
cept naval triumphs he did not reap even 
the melancholy glory of victories. It was 
for the protraction rather than the com- 
mencement of hostilities for which Mr. 
Pitt seems to have been most justly ob- 
noxious to animadversion. Alarmed by 
the destructive asjiect of the French revo- 
lution, excited and misled by inflammatory 
writings, the war was national at the be- 
ginning, and perhaps unavoidable by any 
minister; but the country might have been 
withdrawn from the arena in 1795, contem- 
poraneously with Spain and Prussia, and 
Austria left singly to contend for the resto- 
ration of the seii'iiori&l rights of the Ger- 
man princes in Alsace and Lorraine. But 
the unbending mind of Mr. Pitt would not 
allow him to terminate hostilities when 
aimless and hopeless ; he had reluctantly 
entered into them, but having done so he 
must successfully conclude them ; and ra- 
ther than do otherwise, after they became 
unpopular, he withdrew from office, on the 
gruuiul oJ inability to redeem his pledge to 
the cathodes of Ireland. Both in the com- 
mencement of the war, and in his internal 
policy, Mr. Pitt was controlled by circum- 
stances. “ He perceived the formidable 
co-operation of external and internal ene- 
mies ; but the former could not be efihctff- 
ally resisted except by open war, nor the 
latter without coercive acts of the legisla- 
ture ; and he was pursuaded that neither 
of these expedients, exclusive of his own 
earnest wish not to have recourse to them, 
would be approved till their necessity was 
obvious and inconte&tible.’*— ( Bishop Tom- 
lines Memoirs of the Life of Pitt , ii. 618.) 
Upon tht< '. poiuts great differences of opi- 
nion prevailed, and still continue to di- 
vide politicians. The number of republican 
societies established throughout the empire 
was very great, and their activity incessant. 
This appears from the elaborate Report on 
Seditious Societies of Mr. Secretary Dun- 
das {Ann, Reg, xli. 150), who minutely 
describes their ramifications through Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, and their 
treasonable correspondence with France, 
through agents established at Hamburgh, 
But notwithstanding the severe and un- 
constitutional measures to which Mr. Pitt 
resorted to counteract their machinations, 
he was a sincere revolution whig of 1688, 
of a liberal denomination : upon principles 
of justice and sound policy, he was favour- 
able to every species of domestic reform ; 
there was no abuse in the Church, nor in 
the revenue department, nor in the laws 
affecting different religionists, nor even in 
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parliamentary representation, to the re- 
moval of which he was not friendly, but 
he made his principles subordinate to his 
ambition. This was the ruling passion of 
his soul, as it was of his father to be at 
the head of the public administration. 

For this he lent himself to the bigotry of 
the court, to the selfish fears of the aristo- 
cracy, to dangerous inroads on the consti- 
tution, to popular ignorance and delusion, 
to intriguing and mercenary lawyers, and 
to the corrupt agencies of a war-faction 
whom a long course of lavish expenditure 
raised into an almost irresistible influence. 
He was obstinate; he was proud and 
haughty ; but these all bent to the love of 
power. The African slave-trade, parlia- 
mentary reform, catholic emancipation, 
the friends of hu mani ty, the “Friends 
of the People,” aisfPfhe Grenvilles, were 
all in turn abandoned Or dashed aside if 
they endangered the possession or blocked 
up the passage to the treasury. It must 
have been an ignoble education thaH taught 
him to prefer place to principle; ministe- 
rial leadership to the glory of national 
ameliorations^, Notwithstanding this sup- 
pleness pf courtfj, Mr. Pitt possessed great 
and uncommon endowments. Self-reliance, 
boldness, loftiness, discreetness, and perse- 
verance were the qualities that marked the 
outset ancb^irogress of his career. In a 
period of unexampled trial there was no- 
thing in our political constitution, in 
finance or currency, in domestic or foreign 
policy, that lie did not fearlessly put to 
hazard, to triumph ns the struggle; evincing 
a consciousness of strength and rectitude, if 
not a resoluteness, approaching to hardi- 
hood. But though his plans were prose- 
cuted with constancy and vigour, they were 
often ill conceived, and, from choice of 
instruments,* badly exeupM. Events at- 
tested him to be more a mistaken than suc- 
cessful minister. He cannot be reckoned 
a great man because he neglected the onfj 
foundation upon which true greatness cmf^ ’ 
be established. Public happiness, IqgM^ 
tion, morals, science, and literatureg^v^ ; 
little to him. He was not even if sank * 
cions statesman, for he neither foresaw tw/ , 
beginning nor the end of the French waify' ' 
and he conducted and defended it upon 
grounds irrelevant to its origia and charac- 
ter. His chief gift was eloquence ; it was 
commanding, specious, logical, tasteful, * 
and persuasive. It was, however, more 
the eloquence of an academician than of 
genius, of words than thoughts, of inge- 
nious evasions and dexterous suggestions 
than of solid and original arguments. Its 
dignified and equable flow, as well as the 
sarcasm in which he excelled, indicated 
more of a cold, watchful, and subtle nature 
than of generous feeling »»<* nebW eathu- 
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mam* Mr f Pitt’g voice was powerful and 
harmonious, Constituting his chief exterior 
accomplishn^ittt, His figure was gaunt, 
his countenance harsh uud severe, his 
action ungraceful and monotonous, his 
air collegiate, and, often walking with his 
mouth Open, his face did not express the 
intellectuality of his mind. Save the ora- 
tory and statesmanship of this celebrated 
minister, there is nothing else to delineate. 
His life had neither spring nor autumn ; 
to the joys of youth and the tranquil retro- 
spections of age he died a stranger. Like the 
cathedral of Ndtre Dame to the Hunchl** ck 
of Victor Hugo, Downiug-street became his 
idfcrocosm, out ofwhichbe had no existence. 
If private life he *vas improvident, but 
uxhane, convivial, simple in his tastes, and 
Void 4 of ostentation. From the meanness 
of avarice he was finely free ; but, disin- 
terested himself, he was perhaps too slow 
in suspecting the contrary in some of his 
colleagues. He died, like admiral Nelson, 
who shed a parting glory over his public 
adlaloistratiou, in the 47th year of his age. 

20; Buonaparte returned to his capital 
from Vienna. Paris immediately became 
a scene of splendid fetes aph rejoicings, on 
account of the late victories in Germany. 

27. Mr. H. Lasceiles moved in the house 
of commons an address to the king, to give 
directions for the interment of Mr. 1 Pitt in 
Westminster-abbey, and the erection of a 
monument to his honour. It was supported 
by lord Castlereagh, Mr. Rose, and Mr. 
"VVilberforce ; opposed by lord Foikstone 
and Messrs. Fox, W. Smith, Ponsonln, and 
Windham, The last objected to the phrase 
“excellent statesman,” given to the de- 
ceased in the proposed address. For the 
motion, 258 ; against it, 89. 

31. Leave given to bring in a bill to as- 
certain the po^t^iion of Ireland. 

Feb. 3. Mr. CaRw right moved that a 
sum not exceeding 40,000/. J>e granted for 
the payment of the debts' of Mr. Pitt, 
which was carried without opposition. 

• 5* „ Gkenvillk Ministry. — So much 
werfc'Vthe strength and credit of the 
ministry dependent upon Mr. Pitt, that lord 
jiHhwkesbury declined the offer of becoming 
his successor, and it became necessary to 
make an entire change in the government 
of the country. The task of forming the 
new administration was confided to lord 
v Grenville, who with the assent of the king 
called to his aid Mr. Fox. These leaders, ! 
however, could not command more than 
150 members of the house of commons 
(Amu Rqj- xlviii. 22), and, not being cor- 
dially supported by the court, they were 
compelled to strengthen themselves by 
auxiliaries, ^ For this purpose the Adding- 
tons were incorporated; lord Sudmoutlrs 
influence over m king watiaumg uadi- 


rainished, and his party considerable both 
in parliament and the country. Thus the 
new ministry consisted of three sections of 
politicians : first, the Grenvilles; consisting 
of the whig families (the Bentincks except* 
ed) who had been the strenuous supporters 
of the war, but were favourable to catholic 
emancipation; secondly, the followers of 
Mr. Fox, who coincided with the Grenvilles 
chiefly in the policy of the latter question ; 
thirdly, the Addingtons who were opposed 
to concession to the Irish catholics, but 
friendly to external peace and the reform of 
domestic abuses. Mutual concessions and 
compromises of opinion became inevitable j 
questions on which they differed were post* 
poued, and those only on which there was 
a general agreement were agitated. Upon 
this basis the government was constituted 
as follows : — 

Lord Grenville, First Lord of the Treasury, 
Viscount Sidmouth, Lord Privy Seal. 

Mr. Fox, Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
Lord Krskine, Lord Chancellor, 

Lord Howick, First Lord of the Admiralty* 
Lord Henry Petty, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Earl Spencer, Home Secretary. • 

Mr. W T indham, Colonial Secretary. 

Lord Minto, President of the Jndia Board, 
General Fitzpatrick, Secretary at War. 
Mr. Sheridan, Treasurer of the Navy. 

Sir Arthur Pigot, Attorney-General. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, Solicitor General. 
first eight formed the cabinet, with 
the addition of chief justice Ellenborough, 
who was included as the friend of lord 
Sidmouth. In Ireland the duke of Bed- 
ford was lord lieutenant; Mr. Ponsonby 
lord chancellor; Mr. Plunkett attorney- 
general ; Mr. Bush solicitor-general ; Mr. 
Curran master of the rolls. Lord Hawkes- 
bury, who had declined the premiership, 
obtained for himself, just before the new 
ministry was completed, the valuable sine- 
cure of warden of the cinque-ports. The 
auditorship of the exchequer not being 
compatible with lord Grenville’s new ap- 
pointment, an act was passed to qualify 
him to hold both offices ; his lordship not 
wishing to relinquish a sinecure fbr life of 
1000/. a-year for the uncertain office of first 
lord of the treasury. A third question that 
originated much party discussion was the 
admission of the chief justice of England 
into the cabinet. This was considered 
an unconstitutional infringement of the 
independence of the judges, of which 
there was no precedent since the Revolu- 
tion, except in the case of lord Mansfield, 
who, as a cabinet-minister, took an open 
part as the adviser of the crown. 

6. At a meeting of the common-coun- 
cil of London it was moved that a monu- 
I men t be erected in Guildhall to the me- 
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inory of Mr. Pitt, and the molio^atrifid 7» The skeleton of a crocodile ten Jest 
by a majority of 77 against 71. ®tod a half in length found at Doddridge 

8. Sir Francis Burdett having declined fb Gloucestershire in a solid stratum of 
opposing Mr. Mainwaring’s petition, the ^ijnestone twenty feet thick, and embedded 
latter was declared M.P. for Middlesex. * fifteen feet below the surface. 

. 18. Joseph Buonaparte entered Naples i3. Two French ships of war, com* 
and assumed the sovereignty. mended by admiral Linois, captured by 

19. An iron bridge over the New-cut, sir J. B. Warren. 

firisied, fell down and shivered to pieces, 26. Mr. Fox informed Talleyrand of the 

20. Mr. Pitt’s body laid in state this readiness of England to treat for peace, 
day and the next in the Painted Chamber, but ouly in concert with Russia. 

Westminster, 28. Lord Henry Petty opened, in a per- 

Mr. Fox, in a note to Talleyrand, ap- spicuous statement, the Budgxt. Tfye 
prised him of the offer of a Frenchman to annual charge of the debt was now up- * 
assassinate Buonaparte. It led to some wards of 27,000,000/. The requisite sup* 
correspondence on the subject of opening plies were stated at 43,618,4724 ; anS * 
a negocidtion for peace on Lie basis of the among the proposed means was a loan of * 
treaty of Amiens, but ended without any eighteen millions, ami war-taxes to fhfe 
satisfactory conclusion. amount cf nineteen mi limps. The inedme- / 

22. Mr. Pitt publicly interred in West- tax was raised from^Sflfiand a half to te»^ 
minster Abbey : the funeral was thinly at- per cent., including all property abov^5$& ‘ 
tended. Dr. Vincent, ihe dean, read the a-year ; and, though highly unpopulir^ % : J 
service ; and the herald, after pronouncing was continued during all the *ubsettafl|rikV ”'' y 
over his grave the titles of the deceased years of the war. Soma salutary 
minister, declared nan si hi ted patrue vixit . tions were introduced for correcting gw®? 

At the Middlesex sessions the marquis abuses in the revenue department. TB&SiS*' 
de Chambonas was convicted and sen- had l>een a gradual ^accumulation of unau- J 
tenced to ^ six months’ imprisonment in dued accounts, *^ounting, when ministers * 
Newgate fi.r defrauding of several sums oF came into office, to 534 millions. The sa- 
money Bt/.+rand de Moleville, the author tisfaction expressed at these economical 
of 4k Memoirs of the French Revolution/* reforms was only abated by a new impost 
Management of Pros. — The following on pig-i?on^4he exemption of the funded 
experiment has been made by a gentleman property of the king from the income-tax, 
ol Norfolk ( Annual Register, xlviii. 373). and the additional annuities granted to 
Six pigs of nearly equal weight were puf W the royal family, 

keeping at the same time, and treated the Apr, 1. The king of Prussia declared 
same as to food and litter for seven weeks, himself sovereign of Hanover, 

Three oi them were left to shift for them- 3. Mr. Windham, who had always op- 
selves as to cleanliness ; the other three post'd the volunteer system, brought for- 
were kept as clean as possible by a man ward his plan of limited service. He pro- 
employed for the purpose with a curry- posed that the infantry should be enlisted 
comb and brush. The last consumed in for seven years only, with liberty to. renew 
seven we jks fewer peas by five bushels their services Jfor another s* veil years, re- 
than the jther three, yet weighed more ceiving an increase* of jmy. Cavalry and 
when killed by two Htone and four pounds artillery to be enlisted for ten years, the 
upon the average. second period sTx, and the third five years. 

24. General Thomas Picton tried in the The plan was strenuously opposed, but 
court of king's berch before lord Ellen- passed into a law. Lord Castlereagh said * 
borough for ordering, while governor of the prosperity of the country was such $Ut 
Trinidad, the torture to be inflicted on ministers ‘‘reposed on a bed of roses 
Louisa Calderon, a girl eleven years of a state of bliss that became the subject of 
age, to extort the confession of a theft, popular caricatures. 

The torture employed was that called 5. Richard Patch tried at Horsemonger- 
picketing, consisting of suspension by one lane, for the murder of his partner, Isaac 
wnst, the foot resting on a spike. Defence Blight. He was found guilty, as before 
set up was that the general only acted stated (p. 666), and executed on the 8th, 
conformably to the Spanish laws under without exciting any commiseration, from 
which the island was governed. The jury the aggravated nature of his offence, He 
* 0U >I!r^ ^*1° was i'i his 38th year, and obdurately re- 

Mar. 3. Debates in both houses of paT- fused to confess, though he did not deny 
li ament on the cabinet appointment of the his crime. 

chief justice Elleuborough. Resolution of General Miranda sailed from New York 
censure negatived without a division in the to the Spanish main with 360 adventurers 
lords ; and by a majority of 222 against of different nations. 

64 in the commons. 18, American congress passed ft non* 
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ROTS AGAINST Marquis Wel- 
ktti&X, a gentleman who hud 
j returned from India, made several 
,^.,^$*,£0 the course of the parliament- 
^session to establish charges of mal- 
^littistration agaiust the late goternor- 
^^lor'uL On the 22nd he stated the heads 
ofthe charges he intended to bring for- 
They chiefly referred to the system 
t territorial acquisition and wasteful rex- 
diture in which lord WelleBley had 
dged, in his Indian government, from 
"I to 1805. During this period the 
9 of the Company had increased from 
re to ihfrty-on^millions. But the profit- 
^results of the Impeachment of Mr. 
gs deterred all parties, and even the 
, from encouraging a similar mode of 
Jure. Mr. Paul, whose temper was 
Mery suitable to the arduous task lie 
Undertaken, persevered, however, till 
Heath in his hopeless task. 

H Lord Hawick moved for, and ob- 
tained an increase of, pay, tor seapien. 

29. Trial of lord Melville, by impeach- 
ment of the commons, began in West- 
nunster-hall. 

May 12. First stone laid cLHallybury- 
college, near Hertford, for the education of 
the civil servants of the East India Com- 



pany. 

Parliament granted to earl Nelson, bro- 
ther of the late gallant admiral, and liis 
heirs, 5000/. per annum, and 120,000/. to 
purchase a family estate. 

29. The king directed an inquiry into 
the conduct of the princess of Wales. 
About two months alter, the commission 
of inquiry rfratfe its report- to the elite t 
that the alleged preguancy and delivery of 
the princess had been disproved. 

June 5. Louis Buouaparte. a younger 
brother of Napoleon, elected king of Hoi* 
land. 

10. Abolition of Slave Trade.-— Sir Ar- 
thur Pigott, having previously introduced a 
bill restraining this iniquitous traffic, Mr. 
Fox moved a resolution, * That this house, 
conceiving the African slave-trade to be con- 
trary to the principles of justice, humanity, 
apd sound policy, will, with all practicable 
expedition, proceed to take effectual mea- 
sures for abolishing the said trade in such 
manlier and at such period as may seem 
advisable.” On a division, the resolution 
was carried by 214 against 15. On the 
motion of lord Grenville, the lords con- 
curred in the some resolution by a ma- 
jority of 41 to 20. But it was not till the 
next sesrionthat this protracted labour of 
humanity weft consummated by an act of 
piuUament. V 



charges brought again 
of whi<& has been be 
m iChe number of peers voi 
!l-|W27# Buenos Ayres j 
by sir Home Foph&m. 
this enterprise hod been fitted 
Cape of Good Hope, without any i 
from the government at home; ,J 
gallant commodore was so elated witl 
.success, that he immediately despati 
a circular to England, stating that avrhuljp 
continent had been opened to Briusl^coni- 
merce. 

The tyrannical conduct of Dewalif&i*,, 
the self- constituted emperor of Hayti, « 
having excited an insurrection, in which ‘ 
he was killed, Christophe, who had been 
a uegro slave, and by trade a tailor, suc- 
ceeded to the supreme power, 

July 4. Victory of Maida. — A British v 
force, commanded by sir John Stuart, com# 1 
sistmg of )000 men, landed at Eunhemia, 
to co-operate with the duke of Calabria 
and the Neapolitans. The French weie 
7000 strong, and commanded by general 
Regnier. Confident in his strength, und 
sure of success, the French commander 
descended fiom his position and com- 
menced the attack, but when the bayonets 
crossed he was undeceived ; his line, im- 
mediately giving way, abandoned the 
field, ami were pursued with great slaugh- 
ter. This victory yielded the British 
vtnpy, however, nothing more solid than 
glory ; for, the enemy being reinforced, sir 
John Stuart was compelled to retire to 
Sicily. 

10. An alarming mutiny broke out 
among the native troops in India at Vvl- 
lore. It chiefly rose from an alteration in 
the shape of the turban, and an apprehen- 
sion of the sepoys that they would be 
compelled to btcome Christians. It was 
suppressed by a regiment of dragoons, 
who cut down 600 oi them, and shot 200 
more. 

12. Confederation of the Rhine 
formed, and the French emperor declared 
its protector : it consisted of the kings of - 
Bavaria and ’VVirtemberg, the elector of 
Baden, the archbishop of Ratisbon, the 
landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt, the grand 
duke of Berg, and other German princes, 
who renounced their connexion with the 
Germanic empire, and appointed a diet at 
Frankfort to conduct thtur common con- 
cerns. Upon news of this association the 
.emperor of Austria renounced the iron 
crown, and absolved the electors and 
princes of the empire from the duties 
which, as imperial chief, he had a right to 
demand. 

20. Peace between France and Russia . 

, signed at Paris ; but Alexander refused to 
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p gamy, divorce, and mar- 
sect*, but varied by 

p , ft. Spaniards retake Buenos Ayres. 
General abhorrence excited by Buo- 
causing a bookseller named Palm, 

mberg, to be shot for vending a 

/ book. reflecting on hw government. Napo- 
„ / Idem ordered 6000 copies of the iuiquitous 
] (j fentence on Palm lo be distributed to 
deter others from the like offence. 

* * Sept. 12. Death of Lord Thurlow.— 
Edward Thurlow was one of three sons of 
the vicar of Ashfield in Suffolk, to whom 
t^e father used to say that a good edu- 
cation was all he could afford to give 

* them, and their success in life must depend 
on the use they made of it. About Edward 
he felt no apprehension, being convinced 
that he would “ fight his way/ which he 
did very unscrupulously. An accidental 
brief he obtained in the great Douglas 
cause brought him into notice at the bar ; 
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chancellor Thurlow was 

and no more heard of in public „ 

He died after two days’ illness at Brighton 
in his 72nd or 75th wear, leaving no repu- 
tation beyond 'that of a successful political 
lawyer. He was never married, but he 
left three illegitimate daughters, to twc$ 
of whom he beqdbathed 70,090/. each, 
and to the third, who had displeased fcttift 
by rflarriage, 50/. a month, so long a * % 
she lived apart' from her husband. He^ 
bad a son by a dean’s daughter, hot he 
died before reaching manhood. For hi® 
brothers Thurlow procured rich church 
ferments ; one of his nej^ows, a minor, s 
ceeded to his title ma estate; and 
another he gave the clerkship of the 
per in chancery, a sinecure worth 
a-year. He was the last of the four, 
law-lords whose deaths have been 
in the present reign, who by industry 
subtlety acquired peerages nod large 
sessions, but which,* by a '' singular coin- 
cidence, they failed to transmit to direct 
heirs. Dunning’s title (Ashburton) tt-v 



and a strong and acute, but coarse mind, \ pired in the first generation;, that of 
much assurance, with great laxity of prin- j Mansfields Rosslyn (Wedderburn), and 


ciple, did the rest. He and Wedderburn, 
as solicitor and attorney-general were the 


chief supporters of Lord North in the I and much-respected statesman expired at 

i .c * jt: il* • 1. \ i 


house of commons, during the disastfl!^ 
American war. As a perianal friend of the 
, king, Thurlow retained the great seal during 
the short ministry of the marquis of Rock- 
ingham. llnder an outer-crust of blunt 
honesty and seeming independence, he 
Concealed a great deal of selfish cunning,* 
suppleness, and intrigue. By brow-beating 
the duke o ’ Grafton, whom he called the 
“ accident of an accident/ and other great 
lords, he made himself popular with the 
people, and perhaps with George HI*, who 
used to wink at his immoralities for the sake 
of his servility, though the king refused 
j$Wi same indulgence to Mr. Fox, who was 
fiot so dexterous a courtier. His double 
practices were however detected, pending 
the settlement of the regency, in 1788 ; 
when it was discovered that the lory chan- 
cellor, to keep his office, had been se- 
cretly intriguing with the whig hoir-appa- 
xwttfc. This appears to have damaged 
Thurlow ‘ in the 1 estimation of the king, 
« who consented to part with him, at the 
instance of Mr. Pitt, in 1792. “Your 
fiiend, lord: Thurlow/ said lord North to 
a gentleman known to the chancellor, 
“thinks that his personal influence with 
the king authorises him to treat Mr. Pitt 
with hmeur. Take my word for it, what- 
ever Hr, Pitt says to the king/ Sir, fijia 


Thurlow, destfthded to collaterals, 

13. Death of Mx. Fox, — This eminent 


Chiswick-house, where he ’had thrice 
within five weeks undergone an operation 
for the dropsy. He m hit 59th year, 
and the second son of Henry first lord 
Holland, long the opponent of the first 
earl of Chatham, and whose pecuniary 
conduct as paymaster of the forces at one 
time formed the subject of popular animad- 
version {Ann. Ihg. xii# 139y**Mr. Fox, like 
his rival, the late premier, gave early indi- 
cations of superior capacity ; and like him' 
was carefully educated for political life* 
Both these distinguished men began their 
career in the steps of their progenitors; 
but crossed in their course, one deviating 
into the courtly minister, and the other 
into the popular leader. Natural dispo- 
sition was too strong for Hie paternal im- 
pulse ; and the close ambition of Hr. Pitt 
threw him as aptly into royal favour as 
the ardent and ingenuous mind of Fox 
into the ranks of the people. While acting 
under the influence of his tory father Mr. 
Fox both spake and voted against Wilkes. 
He socn, however, dropped into his cud- 
genial element, as the advocate of free- 
dom, He supported Sir William Mere- 
dith’s bill to give relief from subscription 
to the 39 Articles, and steadily opposed 
the war with the American colonies# M" 
-was the fetters of party that enebajaef fete 
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fredy'ln aowsty. 
stood the political 
and itifeonstitution, 


of faction be 
rectitude/ He’toalesced 
orth to supplant the Shel- 


bume* in authority ; and on the queslIclIlSpution of 1683, according to vflueh the 
. in€ y f i n |788, advocated a sort of*r xi ' 1 ' ' 1 A “ *“ *— - 1 


tnry doctrine of indefeasible right to the 
* Ml exercise of the executive power by the 
$Mce ef Wales, in which he was neither 
supported by constitutional analogy, a 
^majority of the house of commons, nor 
' *Of tlpa people. Mr. Fox belonged to the 
.Corinthian order of politicians (Butter's 
*. - yflemimgcences), and was averse to any 
^Or^anic changes ir* the constitution® that 
%«mght endanger the monopoly of power 
' vl( hy the great families. He whs probably 
^^inore inimical to parliamentary reform 
nfchan Mr* Pitt ; and it was only when 
*^fhe despaired of slaking Pitt’s ministry by 
party combinaflbn that he made his 
A v wace with Home Tooke, and avowed him- 
/ ;^Oavourable to a change in the national 
’"“^esentation. Mr. Fox entered public 
s among the aristocracy, lived, and had 
_»®i»eirig among the order ; and with them 
4 Closed hw career. It was by thwir pre- 
vailing influence agdinstrqhe crown that 
be twice became minister; auf. by them 
he was supported throughout. In power 
be had always their interest in view ; of 
which the patronage he sought, to obtain 
them by his oligarchical Intfia bill was an 
instance. He supported the property-tax, 
on the principle that men ought, as far as 
possible, to be retained in the stations 
which they once occupied ; and that it is 
quite as reasonable the lower orders should 
want as that the higher shouid be de- 
prived of their usual enjoyments. On the 
breaking out of the French revolution he 
took a firm and fearless part ; but it is 
likely he undervalued the temporary suf- 
fering, and ev&vdanger, of that great social 
fever, though he did not over-estimate its 
lasting benefits. In tke Grenville mi- 
nistry he had too bnef and limited a share 
to be accountable for its measures ; for he 
began to feel in March the approach of 
the malady that terminated his existence. 
The acquirements of Mr. Fox were more 
classical than scientific. Political eco- 
nomy and finance he did not profess to 
understand ; though in one of his speeches 
ht -helped to bring into public notice the 
fi Wealth of Nations,” by referring to Dr. 
$mith, whose works were as little known 
at the time os those of Bentham many 
. yearn subsequently. Mr. Fox was pro- 
bably not much behind his contemporaries 
on economical aubjects ; for, though the 
prosperity of the empire mainly depended 
on its capital and industry, the laws that 
regulate them had not generally fixed the 
attention of statesmen. HeVos well ac- 
quainted with mankind froiA mingling 



under* 
of tfce tountty 
’ “ #&ie wvo- 


executive ought alwayb to be kept’ Inor- 
dinate to a parliamentary majority/' “ J 
which would have been a safe / ^ 
guarantee of the public weal,<| 
majority represented the national!- 
Mr. Fox was an orator of the firstaad 
best class. His eloquence was argument- 
ative, forcible, sententious, and tmpreiibr 
ditated ; it was genuine, the eloquence of 
conviction, of a warm, just, and noble 
nature. Mr, Fox was a votary of plea- 
sure. “ Indolence , 1 * Mr. Nicholls Says, 

“ was his sultana queen.” A kind, open, and 
generous heart, procured him many and 
attached friends ; and as he had never 
much to reward them with, privately or 
politically, it is likely they were dim**** 
t crested. ' 

18. Bank of England declared a half* 
yearly dividend of 34 per cent., and a 
bonus of 5 per cent, besides paying the 
property-tax. * 

24. Buonaparte left Paris to place hiriiv 
self at the head of his army ; the chastise- 
ment of Prussia Leing determined upon, 
who had long pursued a dubious course of 
policy, which left her singly, while en- 
gaged in hostilities with England, to con- 
tend against her powerful antagonist' 

Oct. 4. Died, in his 73rd year, Samuel 
Horsley, bishop of St. Asaph, a prelate of 
great classical and mathematical acquire- 
ments, and an astringent theological con- 
troversialist. He was patronised by lord 
Thurlow, on the ground that those *• who 
defend the church ought to be supported 
“by the church.” Dr. Horsley had gone to 
visit his old friend at Brighton, whom he 
found dead, and seems not to have Ion# 
survived. 

6. Negociations for peace between 
France and Britain terminated, the latter 
requiring that Russia should be a party* 
The subscribers at Llojd’s gave a shout Of 
exultation on receipt of the news of tkps 
failure of lord Lauderdale's pacific mis^ 
siou. * 

8. The following ministerial changes 
had taken place: viscount Howick suc- 
ceeded the late Mr. Fox in the foreign 
secretaryship; Thomas Grenville became 
first lord of the admiralty ; viscount Hid- 
mouth lord president of the council ; lord 
Holland privy seal ; and George Young, 
who, with Mr. Francis, had at first been 
unaccountably left out of the ministry, 
was placed ftt the head of the India 
board, 

1 0* Mr. Fox publicly interred in West- 
minster Abbey: hi* bddy was deposited 
immediately aborning the monument of 
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twdCbMJpn, *#d «ttlun ^hteentnches 

of the grave of Mfjjftit* 

14. , Battle After kftmmty. 

ofskilful movements, the French empexo** 
hwL succeeded in turning the left of the! 
Prussians, and placing himself between 
then-mam force and Berlin and Dresden. A 
general engagement became unavoidable. 
She Hfendi were posted along the Saale 
fromNaumburg to Kahla, their centre be- 
ing at Jena. The Prussians, under prince 
Ferdinand, were ranged between Jena, 
Auerstadt, and Weimar. On the morning 
■ of the battle a thick, fog covered the 
ground.; but about nine the sua shone out, 
when the fronts of both armies were found 
almost within muskei*shot. Immediately 
about 260,000 men, with 700 pieces of 
canuon, were employed in mutual de- 
struction. Courage and discipline on 
e^ch side were nearly equal; but the 
French evinced superior military science, 
The seasonable arrival on the gTound of 
Augereau, at the head of some of the regi- 
ments of Vusterlitz, seconded by a brilliant 
charge of Murat’s cuirassiers, completed 
tfe» business of the day. Napoleon, lrom 
the height where he stood, saw the flight 
iu all directions of the Prussians, and the^| 
French cavalry taking them by thousands 
More than 20,000 Prussians were killed or 
wounded, and 40,000 taken prisoners, with 
300 cannons. Prince Ferdinand died oi 
his wounds, A panic seized the garrison 
and ail the principal towns of Pnxsffit, 
west of the Oder, surrendered to the 
enemy soon after the battle almost without 
resistance. The king, who is said to have 
been urged by the queen rashly to engage 
iu the war, withdrew to Konigsberg. 

19. Parliament dissolved by proclamation. 

25. Bonaparte entered Berlin. While 
in the Prussian capital he received a depu- 
tation from die French senate, compli- 
menting him an his wonderful successes, 
but recommending peace. 

30. Thirteen ships of the Jamaica 
fleet, of 109 sad, founder at sea. 

31. Mr. Sheridan and sir S. Hood, in 
opposition to Mr. Paul, returned for West- 
minster*, Sir F. Burdelt and Mr. Byng 
for Middlesex $ sir Chari es Price, Sir W. 
Curtis, H. C. Combe, and J. Shaw, for the 
city of London. 

Mov. 8, The strong fortress of Magde- 
bnigfi with a garrison of 22,000 men, capi- 
tulated to marshal Ney. 

10. Died at Altona, of the wounds re- 
ceived at Jena, Ferdinand dulie of Bruns- 
wick, father-in-law of the prince of Wales. 

He commanded the Prussians in 1792, 
and promulgated the indiscreet manifesto 
of that year. Bonaparte would not suffer 
the remains of the duke to be deposited in 
the vault of his ancestors* 


J2, A new jnstittdam, the “Refuge flu 
the Destitute,” opened at Hackney. 

19. Moriter entered Hamburgh, and 
eegbestexed all English property. 

21. Berlin Decree. — This decree was 
the commencement of what was termed 
the continental system, in which Bona* 
parte declared the British islands to be in 
a si ale of blockades all British subjects 
found in countries occupied by the French 
troops prisoners of war; all English, pro- 
perty lawful priie ;* commerce in all Bri- 
tish produce and manufactures prohibited f 
and Al vessels touching at England or any 
English colony excluded from every har- 
bour under the control of France. These 
infringements of national law the emperor^ 
justified qn the ground that England had’ 
extended the right of maritime blockade to ; 
places not actually invested, and insist^ , 
that the law should be the same by seAp > 
on land. w , 

23. The Russians entered 
and Wallachia, which occasioned 1 a wJdr ^ 1 
with the Turks. V 0 * 

28. The French entered Warsaw. * * 
Dec. 19, These horses poisoned near 
Oundle, b^eating^he fibres of a yew-tree- 
Meeting of the New Parliament. — > 
The returns to the new parliament had in* 


creased, though not equal to expectation, 
or imu 


the power oP ministers in the house of 
commons. The whig party, which had 
^lieeu driven out of Yorkshire in 1784, reco- 
vered one of the seats for that greatcounty. 
In Norfolk, after a hard contest, both 
members returned were" whigs. In Liver- 
pool they carried one seat against the 
slave interest ; but in Moiithwark and Nor- 
wich they lost one each; and, by an at- 
tack of sir Francis Burdett on the memory 
of Mr. Fox, a seat for Middlesex was 
lost to the ministry. *ln b*iin houses the 
ministerial addresses were carried without 
a division. • 

26. Battle of Pultusk, in which the 
French, under Lannes and Davoust, were 
roughly handled by the Russians, under 
general BennigseU. 

31. Treaty pf amity, commerce, and 
navigation, signed with the United States 
of America, 

In this year Dr. Gall, a German, started 
a new theory concerning the brain, which 
he called cranioloftp* 

. A large sarcophagus was brought from 
Egypt, supposed to be the tomb of Alex- 
ander th*> Great. 

Committed for crimes in England end 
Wales, 4346 ; of whom 326 received sen- 
tence of death, 522 were transported, and 
57 executed. 

Annual Obi tu art. — James Barry, R.A., 
66, an historical painter of vaunt* bat 
whose eccentric genius had defeated 
2X2 
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the patantising kindness of Mr. Burke they chiefty ; fntuap«twt- fw0m prefer- 
and hie brother Richard towards Mm. Mrs. meat* These obstacles might bate beesh 
Caster: 3$, translator of Epictetus. David overcome by a popular course of admiiiis- 
earl bfMAcartney, chiefly known from his 1 ^ration. But the Grenvilles disappointed 
Splendid embassy to China. Rev. John public expectation,; and, at the time of 
Brand/M. A., 63, author of .^Popular Anti- the death of Mr. Fox, the little confidence 
^ujties/’ Mrs. Anne Yearsley, a self* with which it had commenced was greatly 
instructed votary of the muses, under the diminished. Neither peace had been oh- 
name of the “ Milkwoman of Bristol." tained nor the war vigorously prosecuted. 
Mrs. Charlotte Smith, an elegant Bon- The minor imputations against them were 
' netteer, and author of some superior novels, the acquittal of lord Melville — a disinclina- 
John Buckley, 73, the last of the Muggle- tion to investigate the charges against the 
tonians; a religions sect that originated marquis 'Wellesley — the increase of the 
' in Cromwell’s time. * income-tax — the admission of the chief 

a. d. 1807. State of Parties. — A pro- justice of England to a seat in the cabinet 
minent feature in the domestic state of — the retention of the auditorship of the 
the country was a growing distrust of the exchequer by the first lord of the treasury 
political factions which had heretofore di- — and a general eagerness, hardly exceeded 
vided the n&tioaa^iftrages. The reputa- by their predecessors, after the emolu- 
tion of file Pitt paSp for public integrity ments of the government. Hence their 
had been impaired by the malversations of removal from office excited little regret, 
lord Melville. If they were not pecula- and the accession of the Portland ministry 
tots themselves, they were regarded by the no hope. A war of recrimination and re- 
public as the abettors of peculation, by ciprocal exposure that followed the change 
seeking to screen the accused from punish- of ministries helped still further to esta- 
ment. The impression left by this affair blish a public opinion independent of the 
was heightened by sdbsespient discoveries, rival parties. “ Beware of popery and the 
It was found that the pfcblic amounts had encroachments of powerful families on the 
been left unaudited for years, and that r prerogatives of the crown !" exclaimed one 
l)e Laucey and others were defaulters faction. (i Beware of the artifices of 
to a large amount. Some hope, there- subtle courtiers and time-serving law- 
fore, was entertained that a Vheek at least yera ! *’ exclaimed the other : each ao 
would be put to fiscal abuses by the whig cuscd the other of seeking the offices of 
ministry. But there was little enthusiasm government, not to serve the country, but 
in their favour. Popular feeling, indeed, *j*Y« advance their interests and that of their 
of any sort had entirely evaporated. The dependents. The people appeared well 
violence engender^! by the French revolu- disposed to believe both. Both parties, 
tion had long since spent its fury, and had the Ours and the Ins. as they now began 
given place to general indifference on po- to be familiarly called, had so uniformly 
litical subjects that did not directly affect embarrassed government when it was not 
the public purse, or concern the naval glory <in their own hands, and yet so uniformly 
of the kingdom. But while the Gren- taken the opportunity of deserting the 
ville ministr^ tfould not 'reckon on the cause they had professed to maintain, that 
ardent support of the country, they had the people at large lost all confidence in 
to contend against the eecret disinclina- public men. The effect of this change of 
tion of the court, and the active hostility public sentiment was strikingly evinced in 
of the veteran officials they had displaced, the general election of the current year. 
None of this party was eminent foT talent The representation of the city of West- 
or experience after the death of Mr. Pitt, minster had always been considered the 
but they controlled a powerful machinery, appropriate function of one or the other 
Many of the - public Journals were under faction ; but the independent electors 
their influence ; and, from long practice m united and determined to rid themselves of 
the art of governing opinion through the the domination of both. Sir F. JBurdett 
press, they perfectly understood how to and lord Cochrane became popular by dis- 
work that formidable engine to the best claiming all attachment to all parties, and 
advantage {Ann. Reg, xlviii. 33), They declaring their wishes to overturn abuses 
had intimate connexions in the city, in and nothing but abuses ; to look only to 
the hank, in the India-house, and in most to the measures of men, not to their per- 
of the municipal and trading corpora- sons and connexions. Their election* for 
tionf, and were able to give an impulse to Westminster was a complete triumph ever 
these bodies whenever it suited their pur- aristocratic dictation and all factions what* 
poses. In oil the public offices and de- ever. It was the rise of a Third Paxty 
partments the subalterns and clerks were in the state, whose struggles Continued for 
indebted jo the ex-ministers for their thirty years after, and have not yet termi- 
piaces j and it was by then return to office nated, 
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2. tftifd Garfpvfil© explained inthe mittary moral and religious instruction, *$ 
ttpp*r h&UBe the bounds of the rupture the slaves. > " 

m the late negotiations with FraiahL His^ 8. Battle of %iau between the French 
lord 6 hip contended that the only proper; under Buonaparte and the Russians under 
bant of peace between the two countries Benaigseo. The' daughter was <Wful, 
was that of actual possession ; since Kng- about 40,000 on both Mdes hilled and 
land being a great maritime, and France a wounded, at«T neither could ctaim the 
great continental power, there Could be no victory* The Russians retired behind the 
cession between them that could lead to ’Pregel, and the French ontbe Vistula, 
permanent advantage* A similar discus* abandoning their design on Konigsberg. 
sum ensued in the lower house* Mr* Per- 23. Holloway and Haggerty executed 
ceval blamed ministers for protracting the at the Old Bailey *for the murder of Mr. 
negociations, as no peace worth acceptance Steele on Hounslow-heath, November 6th, 
could be concluded with France so long as 180511 They had been convicted on the 
her councils were directed by Talleyrand 20th, on the evidence of an accomplice, 
and Buonaparte* and to the last protested their innocence. 

7* An order of council issued in retalia- They were hardened offenders of infamous 
♦ion of Buonaparte’s Berlin decree, prohi- character, and little doubt could exist of 
biting the trade of neutrals from any one their guilt. An immense crowd attended 
port to another, both being in possession of the execution, and a jgUr breaking down in 
France or her allies. the midst, caused a fatal pressure ; twenty* 

Lord Minto sworu in governor-general t^ht persons Were trampled to death, and 
of India, and general Hewitt commander- many others dreadfully hurt. iW , 

in-chief of the Company’s forces. Condition ov the Poor. — O n thd* 23rd 

28. P< dce concluded with Prussia. instant Mr. Whitbread brought forward 

Freehoi d Estates Bim.. — Sir Samuel his plan in the house of commons for en- 

Romilly, on the 26th, moved the house of couraging indu^gy and relieving the poor* 
commons for leave to bring in a bill for fc He expreped hi* concurrence in the priu- 
making the freehold estates of persons dy-> ciples of Mr. Mai thus, and his conviction 
ing indebted, assets for the payment of of the tendency of the poor-laws to dete- 
siiuple contract debts. As the law stood a riorate t^e condition of the labouring 
person might contract debts to any amount classes (Anm*Reg» xlix. 134). From re- 
»ot evidenced by bond or other special in- turns made up in 1803, it appeared that 
strumeut, yet flying with property amply upon a population in England and Wales 
sufficient to satisfy these demands,*ifflP of 8,870,000 not less than 1,234,000 were 
estate would pass to the heir-at-law, or by partakers of parochial relief ; that is, 
testamentary assignment it might pass to nearly one-seveuth past of the people was 
a stranger, and his creditors remain un- indebted to the other six, wholly or in part, 
paid. The bill passed a second reading, for support. Mr. Whitbread’s undertaking 
but was thrown out on the third. was very extensive. Its main principle 

29. Lord Henry Petty introduced hi* was to exalt the character of the indus- 

new plan of finance. Its leading feature trious orders \ to give them consequence 
was to raise a loan for the present and lu- in their* own oyes ; # to excite them to ac-‘ 
ture years ,7 the war without any addition quire property by the prospect of tasting 
to the public burdens, by mortgaging the its sweets; to render dependent poverty 
war-taxes. These taxes were to be pledged degrading in their estimation, and at all 
at the rate of ten per cent, for each loan, times less desirable than independent in- 
five per cent for interest, and five per eent. dustry. For the attainment of these * 
as an accumulating sinking-fund to pay issues he proposed a system of national 
off the principal. It excited much dis- education bv the establishment of paro- 
cussion, and the resolutions embodying the chial schools ; not compulsory on the 
minister’s scheme were favourably re- poor, which would destroy their object, but 
ceived. voluntary. The bill for this purpose fell 

Feb. 2. Monte Video taken by assault to the ground, partly from a change of ad- 
by the English under sir Samuel Auch- ministration, and was finally thrown out 
muty. of the lords, August 11th, on the motion 

5. The hill for the abolition of the of lord Hawkeshury. 

African slave-trade passed a second read- Mar. 1. Sir John Duckworth repassed 
ing in the lords by a majority of 100 to the Dardanelles, not having succeeded in 
36. It was supported by the duke of his coercive' mission to detach the Porte 
Gloucester, lords Holland, King, and from the interests of France. About 260 
Resslyn ; opposed by the duke of Cla- men were killed and wounded in this en- 
rence, and lords Morton, St. Vincent, terprise ; and the English, as they repassed 
Eldon, Westmorland, Hawkeshury, and the castles, were Headed by the fire of vast 
Sidmouth ; the last recommending a preii- blocks of marble, one of which, weighing 
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800 pounds cut in two the mainmast of the 
Windsor tats of war. 

5. Lord Bewick introduced a bill for 
nquririfift religions tests . in the army and 
navy, apd aisimil&ting the practice in Eng- 
land to that already existing in Ireland. 
,2t was strenuously opposed by Mr. Perceval 
&> endangering the church-establishment 
and opening the door to popery ; and he 
Strongly expressed his apprehensions of 
that 44 spirit of innovation which was steal- 
ing in by degrees.” Bill Tcad a first time. 

6. Sir Hume Popham sentenced to be 
.reprimanded for. withdrawing, withouY au- 
thority, the king’s naval force from the 
Cape of Good Slope for the attack on 
Buenos Ayres. 

13. Surrey canal-basin, Rotherhithe, 
opened for shipping 

18. Religious test^ill postponed. 

20. Alexandria in Egypt taken posse- 
sion of by British troops under general 
Eraser. 

25, Royal assent given to the bill for 
the abolition of the slave-trade. 

Portland Ministry. — The ministers 
first tried to modify lift'd dttowick’s bill so 
as to adapt it to the kirik’s scnJ^les with- 
out destroying its essence. Failing in this 
attend they agreed to abandon the bill 
altogether ; but at the samp tin*?, in vin- 
dication of their own characters, to insert 
in the proceedings of the cabinet a minute 
reserving , to lord Grenville and lord 
Howick, — 1st, the liberty of delivering their 
opinions in favour of the catholic ques- 
tion; 2nd, that of* submitting this ques- 
tion, or any connected with it, from time 
to time, to his majesty’s decision (Ann. 
Reg. xhx. 141). The ministers were called 
upon not only to withdraw the latter re- 
servation, but to substitute in its place a 
written obligation pledging themselves 
never again to bring forward the measure, 
or to propose anything connected with the 
catholic question. Conceiving such an en- 
gagement inconsistent with their principles 
and their duty, and having communicated 
their sentiments to the king, they received 
next day their dismissal. Their successors 
Were the following 

Duke of Portland, First lard of the 
Treanury. 

Mr. Perceval, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 

Earl Westmorland, lard Privy- Seal. 

* Mr* Canning, Foreign Secretary . . 

Lord Hawkesbury, Home Secretary . 

3UW} Castlereagh, Colonial Secretary . 

, Ford Eldon, Lard Chancellor . 

Earl Chatham, Matter-General of the 

Earl Camden, President of the Council 

Lord Mu%mVe, First Lard of the Ad- 
mira/fy. 


Earl Bathurst, . 

Trade. 

Mr. Duudas, President of the JRtt&r 
Board • 

Mr. G. Rose, Treasurer ofihe Navy. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs> Attorney-General. 

Sir Thomas Plainer, Solicitor-General* 

Duke of Richmond, Lard-lseutehmt of 
Ireland 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, Chief Secretary. 

Mr. Foster, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord Manners, Lord Chancellor. 

26. Lords Grenville and Howick ex- 
plained in parliament the causes of the 
change of ministry, and which have been 
already stated. 

April 2. The Bristol mail robbed of a 
banker’s parcel, hut the guard discovering 
the theft in time, one of the two thieves 
was apprehended. 

6. The Stamford coach performed the 
journey from London at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour, exclusive of stoppages. 

22. A deputation from the corporation of 
London, consisting of the lord mayor, 
twelve aldermen, and twelve common- 
councilmen, presented a loyal address to 
the king, expressive of their gratitude for 
his firm support recently given to the pro- 
testant religion, and for the exercise of his 
prerogative in preserving the independence 
of the crown. 

29. Parliament dissolved on the ground 

appealing to the sense of the people im- 
mediately after recent events : it had ex- 
isted only four months and fifteen days. 

May 1. Duel between Sir F. Burdett 
and Mr. Paul, owing to a misunderstand- 
ing about tl)e former being chairman of a 
dinner to he given to the latter. 

" 19. Dantzic surrendered to the French 
after an 'obstinate defence, the trenches 
having been opened fifty-two days. 

21. A detachment of the British force 
in Egypt repulsed with considerable loss iu 
an attack on Rosetta. 

23, At the dose of the poll for West- 
minster the numbers were, for sir F, Bur- 
dett 5134, lord Cochrane 3/08, Mr. She- 
ridan 2645, Mr. Elliott 2137. 

29. Selim 111. deposed, and his nephew, 
Mustapha III., placed on the Turkish 
throne. 

June 4. An experimental exhibition of 
Gas-Ligbts in Pall-mall. 

14. Battle of Friedland, in which the 
Russians, after an obstinate resistance, 
were defeated by Buonaparte, with the loss 
of 18,000 men killed and wounded* The 
fruits of this dear-bought victory were the 
possession of Kohigsber^, leaving only 
Memel to the Prussians, and the retreat of 
the Russians adross the Nietnen. 

16, South-London water-works opened* 

23* The American ship Chesapeake 
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frying to ba^earcbed, a broadside was dis- Ay* 2. A bill introduced by Mi* 
fttmd'UroW by thelAopard, English Bankes and passed w the commons t&s 
msu-of-war, which killed and wounded prohibiting the grant of offices in rever- 
several seamen. sion > ** wa8 thrown out by the lords. 

19. Buonaparte entered Tilsit. II. Curious Case.— A t Surrey assises 

23. Armistice between France and Russia, a man was tried for a rape on thewife of 
25. First interview between Napoleon a publican of Guildford. It seems the 
and the emperor of Russia. They met on accused had clandestinely, and in the dark, 
a rdffc moored in the middle of the Nie- in the absence of the husband, introduced 
men and embraced, amidst the acclama- himself into. the wife’s bed, who did not 
tions df both armies. The meeting lasted discover the deception till after the intruder 
two hours, and preliminaries of peace were had completed his, purpose. The learned 
agreed to. judge, sir James MaAsneld, said this could 

^26. New Parliament Opened.— This not §moimt to ravishment. The woman, 
day was looked. forward to with consider- by her own evidence, was consenting to the 
able interest: the passions of the people act, although her consent was fraudulently 
had been excited, and their prejudices In- obtained, as she acted under the impres- 
flamed, by the cry of No Popery ! ” non that it wos her husband who was in 
Both the Ins and Outs tried to muster in bed with her. He consequently directed 
great force. The opposition had a grand the jury to acquit jiff the capital charge, 
dinner in Willis Vrooms, at which 180 which they did. The prisoner was m- 
lords and commoners were present. The dieted and found guilty oi an assault, 
electors of Westminster also escorted their 14. Parliament prorogued by commi$- 
champion, sir Francis Burdett, in grand sion. 

procession from his house in Piccadilly to Sept. 2. Attack on OopENHAGWfr,— 1 The 
the Crrwn and Anchor, where he dined expediency of this unexpected enterprise 
with loOO of his friends. The divisions against a neutral pqjver long formed a topic 
on the addresses soon attested the strength of ardent debat^ It whs undertaken to 
of, parties: in the lords the ministerial ad-^ prevent nie Danish fleet felling into the 
dress wiul carried by 1G0 to 67 j in the hands of the French, which was supposed 
commons uy 350 to 155. . by the English minister to be highly pro- 

July 2. A proclamation issued by presi- liable, n^ tjieir influence had become pa- 
dent Jefferson, owing to the affair of the rainount in the north of Europe. This 
Chesapeake, prohibits British ships of war expedition consisted of a fleet of twenty- 
irom entering the American harboursjRiw^ seven sail of tho line and ‘20,000 land- 
5. General Whiteiocke attempted to forces, under the command of admiral 
carry Buenos Ayres: each corps was or- Gambier and lord C^thcart. The Danes 
dcred to enter the streets with unloaded were wholly unprepared fur the attack, and 
muskets. They were received by a de- the only alternatives offered to them were 
structive fire from the houses, and com- the prompt surrender of their fleet to the 
polled to retreat, with the loss of 250J) Britisji, on the assurance that it should be 
men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, restored to them at the conclusion of the 
A negotiation ensued between general war with France — or the bombardment of 
Liniers, commander of the Spaniards, and their capital. The lirst proposition being 
the Englua general, which terminated in rejected, a tremendous fire was opened ou 
the withdrawal of the British armament Copenhagen. *rhe cathedral, many public 
from the La Plata. General Whitctocke's edifices and private houses were destroyed, 
cbnduct became the subject of inquiry by with tlie sacrifice of 2000 lives. “ From • 
a court-martial. the 2nd of September until the evening of 

7. Tkkatv of Tilsit concluded between the 5th,” says Admiral Gambier in his 
France and Russia, tbo terms of which dispatch, ‘‘ the conflagration was kept up 
chiefly referred to their allies. The Ger- in different places, when a considerable 
man territories of Prussia were restored to part of the city being consumed, and the 
her, but her acquisitions in Poland were remainder threatened with speedy destruc- 
created into the duchy of Warsaw, under tion, the general commanding the garrison 
the protection of the new king of Saxony, sent out a flag of truce, desiring ku armis- 
Alexander agreed to acknowledge the reit tice, to afford time to treat for d capitula- 
of Buonaparte’s kings and the confedera- tion.” This being arranged, the British 
tion of the Rhine. Napoleon tfndertook army took possession of the citadel and 
to mediate a peace between the Porte and dock yards, and the British admiral of the 
Russia ; Alexander having undertaken to shipping, consisting of eighteen ships of 
; mediate between France and England, or, the line, fifteen frigates, and some twigs 
* in the event of his mediation being refused, and gun-boats, which he agreed, upon the 
to shut his ports against British commerce, part of his government, to deliver up when 
4J1 the ports of Prussia* Vreue to be closed a general facilitation should Ukfc place* * 
England till a general peace* - , 



After an absence of about two mouths, the 
victors returned and entered the harbour 
* ^ot Portembuth in triumph with the cap- 
*12? of Denmark, 
ft-, Fraser being closely in- 

M4wM%a Turkish force, agreed to eva- 
cuate Alexandria and retire to Sicily. 
v ©et. 18, Owing to an alarm of tire at 
Sadlers Wells theatre, eighteen persons 
arose trampled to death. The catastrophe 
is supposed to have arisen from a quarrel 
in the pit, when the cry of “ a fight 99 was 
take® for that of u fire.” 
v 30. Louis XVIII. landed at Yarmouth 
wwder the title of the Count de Lille. 

Troubles in Spain. — A n extraordinary 
manifesto issued by Charles IV, Of Spam 
Against his son, the prince of Asturias 
(afterwards Ferdinand VII.), charging him 
teith a coQspiracye&gamst his life and 
crown. The groundof this charge was a 
clandestine proposal made by the prince to 
the French emperor to marry one of his 
nieces. By the interposition of the Prince 
of Peace (Godov, the favourite of the queen 
of Spain and of her imbecile husband, and 
originally a private iji the guards), the 
father and son were reconciled. Soon after 
the treaty of Font&inbleau was concluded 
between the sovereigns of France and 
Spain, by which Portugal was to be in- 
vaded and partitioned, because Si her re- 
fusal to enforce the continental system of 
Napoleon by the exclusion of British com- 
merce. This arrangement was the pretext 
for the introduction of French troops into 
the peninsula, and ^hc commencement of 
many and important occurrences in sub- 
sequent years. 

31. Russia issued a declaration annul- 
ling all connexion with England, and 
reviving the principles of the armeu neu- 
trality. 

This month the sheriffs of London, 
Smith and Phillips, employed themselves 
in visiting the prisons, and rectify ing abuses; 
also the lock-up houses, which they put 
under salutary regulations. 

Nov. 3. Died, Dr. William Markham, in 
his 90th year, archbishop of York : he was 
succeeded by the bishop of Carlisle, Ed- 
. ward Venables Vernon. . 

4. War declared against Denmark. 

9* A robber shot by a party of dragoons, 
who had long infested the neighbourhood 
■of Chichester, and who had, a few days 
before, shot dead captain Sargent in an 
attempt to apprehend him. 

II. Buonaparte, by a fresh decree, dated 
at Hamburgh and Milan, enforced with 
greater strictness his continental system, 
and appointed residents in the towns under 
his influence to see that hi* decrees were 
earned Into effect. 

2L To mmtemt Napolma decrees an 


Older in Couadf^wa* isftfjfea nUowinf 4 
neutrals to trade #ith the 
tion of touching at a British jmftaSd 
paying the British custom duties, 1 - ' 

A fiddler near Alaton-moor, returning 
home in a snow-storm, took shelter in a 
hovel, which was soon overwhelmed with 
snow. Some shepherds heard him neat' 
day playing on, his fiddle, and relieved him 
from his perilous situation. 

Died, Abraham Newland, in his 77th 
year, leaving 200,000/. in the public funds 
and 1000/. per annum arising from landed 
property ; a large portion of which he 
bequeathed. to his housekeeper, and in 
friendly legacies to his fallow-servants of 
the bunk of England. He had long been 
cashier of the bank, and Bixty years in its 
service. 

The benevolent society of St. Patrick 
established at Liverpool. 

23. A monument erected on Fortsdown- 
hill to the memory of lord Nelson. 

29. The royal family of Portugal left 
Lisbon for the Brazils under convoy of a 
British squadron. Immediately after the 
troops of France and Spain, under general * 
Jnnot, entered Lisboa without opposition, 
disarmed the inhabitants, levied contribu- 
tions, and treated it as a conquest. 

Dec. 22. The American congress, to 
avoid the losses consequent on the conflict- 
ing anti-commercial decrees of France and 
England, passed an act laying an embargo 
ffi vessels belonging to ,the United 
States, and commanding all ships from 
other nations to quit their harbours with 
or without curgoes. 

Sir Alexander Cochrane took possession 
of the Danish West India Islands of St. 
Thomas, St. John, and Santa Cruz. 

In the sheriff ’s court lord Elgin obtained 
1 0,000/. damages against Mr, Fergusson 
lor crim. con . with lady Elgin. 

Annual Obitijahv. — Duke of Rich- 
mond, 73, long master-general of the ord- 
nance. His grace first promulgated the 
doctrine of universal suffrage and annual' 
parliaments. At his house, Edgeware- 
road, general Paoli, 82, known by his 
early struggles for the independence of 
Corsica : he had a pension of 2000/. from 
the English government. Lalande, a 
celebrated French astronomer. John Opie, 
R.A., 45, an eminent portrait-painter. In 
Switzerland, John Delolme, author of. a 
Treatise on ^the English Constitution. 
John Walker, 76, author of the “ English 
Pronouncing Dictionary ” and other works 
oh elocution. At Rome, cardinal .York, 
82, the last male branch of the house of 
Stuart* Dr, Willis, celebrated for hiy skill 
in the treatment of insanity. At an ad- 
vanced age, Clara Reeve, author of the 
“ Old English B$ron»' 



-**traordiS% events In the. Peninsula 
//foa<& it’ the centre of political interest 
■ Portugal deserted by her government, and 
„ Spain' betrayed, the people of each rose in 
areas id defence of the national independ- 
ence, endangered by weakness, treachery, 
and violence. The strange events in 
Spain chiefly concentrated public atten- 
tion. Dissensions hod arisen in the royal 
family, occasioned by the sway of a fa- 
vourite, who for twenty years had governed 
the kingdom, and whose ascendancy had 
at length excited the jealousy of the heir- 
apparent: AH the parties referred the 

arbitrament of their differences to the 
French emperor. Subtle, ambitious, bound 
by no principle, and intoxicated by success 
in every undertaking, Buonaparte sought 
to make the most of his umpiresbip. lu 
lieu of awarding the prize to any of the 
disputants, he first inveigled them all into 
his power; then, under the mockery of an 
assignment, seised the crown of Spain lor 
himself, which he placed on the head of 
his brother Joseph, transferred from the 
throne of Naples expressly to receive it, 
and whose place was filled by his brother- 
in-law Marat. Europe was indignant and 
Spain ti rious at these acts of perfidy and 
usurpation. Disowning the engagements 
of their princes and nobles, the Spanish 
people flew to arms ; the military sympa- 
thised with the populace ; those governors 
and generals whose patriotism w a a mme - 
pected or unknown they deposed or mas- 
sacred. Success attending their first ef- 
forts at resistance, they were joined by the 
middle ranks ; provincial juntas were 
formed, afterwards consolidated into a cen- 
tral or supreme junta, and before the end 
of summer the entire Peninsula, from 
Oporto to Saragossa, was in a state of or- 
ganised insurrection against the French 
power. Portugal was freed ftom the in- 
vaders by the British victory of Vimiera. 
The interest felt in these stirring scenes 
rendered domestic occurrences of little 
consideration, All parties united in wishes 
for the success of the Spanish cause, though 
some, from misgivings of its ultimate tri- 
. umph, were le*s hearty in their co* opera- 
tion. In parliament the session was chiefly- 
spent in rhetorical displays on the policy 
and character of the expedition to Copen- 
. hagen, and debates on the orders in coun- 
cil, issued to counteract the anti-commer- 
cial decrees of France. 

Jan. 4. The' Lansdowne MSS. pur- 
chased by parliament for the British Mu- 
seum for 4970/, 

IT* A' decree, dated the Tuileries, gives 
one-third of the cargo to any sailor or 
passenger, who shall triform of any ship 
that has touched at an English port or 
l%een searched by m English cruiser. 


tl* , Parliament -opened by conmfigidm^ 
and allusion made to the general b ostifirir 
of every European state. Addresses passed 
without a division*,, Jw * 

A beautiful specimen of virgin 
found in a tin stream in Cornwall, wekjfc? 
ing about two ounces. 

23. Flushing, Kehl, Cassel, and Wesel, 
united to the French empire, 

28. Thanks voted by both houses of 
parliament to the officers employed in the 
Copenhagen expedition. 

Feb. 3. Grand debate in the commons on 
th^ Danish expedition, on a motion by Mr* 
Fonsonby for papers. On a division, mi- 
nisters had a majority of 253 against 108. 

8. Similar debate in the lords ? majority 
for ministers 127 against 73. Mr. Wind- 
ham in the commons, and viscount Sttd- 
mouth in the lords, jytad against ministers. 

10. Hector Campbell sentenced to pay 
a fine of 50/., and to three months’ ioapri- 

I sonment, for a libel on the college of phy- 
sicians. 

Russia declared war against Sweden for 
not co-operating in excluding the English 
from the Baltic. # , , 

18. Russiif jivaded Finland, n 

Mar. l 3. Lord Folkstone having sub- 
mitted a series of resolutions condemnatory 
of the conduct of the marquiB Wellesley in 
India, £h amendment was proposed, to the 
effect, that lord Wellesley had been ac- 
tuated by an ardent zeal for the public 
service, which was carried, 180 totes to 20* 

11. Died Christian VII. of Sweden, 
who had long been it^a state of mental im- 
becility. 

19. The King of Spain, alarmed by in- 
surrections at Madrid against Godoy, abdi- 
cated the throne in favour of bit son 
Ferdinand. At the same time he wrote .to 
the French Qpiperor, stating his abdication 
to be forced, and soliciting his interference. 

20. General Whitelocke, for misconduct 

at Buenos Aftes, declared, by sentence of 
a court-martial, unworthy to serve his 
majesty in any capacity whatever. ♦ • 

24. The grand-duke of Berg (Murats 
entered Madrid, and was receive^* 
apparent cordiality bv the iabaft^^ who 
rejoiced at the fall of Godov ^ * 

April. 10. ^Feidioaijfi i.'pre vailed upon 
by Murat and Sava Madrid and 
go to meet the French emperor. 

, Mn Per S^»l » bribing forward 

, “O/iiounced the financial no- 

velty of aliowi ,,g the holders of 3 per cent. 
Mock to tra^gf er their Mock to the cum- 


mis. toners £ or the reduction of .the national 
debt, and, receive equivalent annuities in 
Us 'steads ■ . ?v 


lul, esq., committed suicide 
Charles-street, Sb James’#, 
ling the jugular vein* Me 


Burimpwamotom. 


W lately best* much before the public as 
* the accuser Of the marquis Wellesley, and 
4s. a candidate for the representation of 
Westminster. *A coroner’s fury brought in 
K£vfy4tebpfiun&cy. 

A great part of Bristol iuundated 
by the overflowing of the Frome. 

)Mi Castlereagh’s plan was adopted for 
Sttebtishing a local militia of *200, OO0 men, 
to be trained lor twenty-eight daj^s an- 
f rinslly, A clause was introduced into the 
mutiny act to permit men to enlist for life, 
contrary to Mr. Windham’s scheme of 
tohifoi service. / 

' i$fay 2. A furious insurrection at Ma- 
drid, occasioned by the departure of the 
rptsd family for Bayonne, and the libera- 
tion from confinement of Gudoy by com- 
mand of the French emperor. The whole 
population of the was engaged 

against 10,000 French troops, with Murat 
at their head, and a dreadful carnage en- 
sued, terminating in the defeat of the in- 
surgents, and the disarming of the city. 
Aftei order was restored a military tribunal 
Was instituted, aud several hundreds of 
peasants, who had taken j^qrt in the riot, 
were barbarously shot. f . . 

5. Intrigues at Bayonne. — By great 
weakness on one side, aqd various subtle 
contrivances on the other, the entire royal 
family of Spain, along with 4*oddy, was 
congregated at Bayonne to wait the de- 
cision of Buonaparte. The queen, in a 
transport of rage, accusing Ferdinand of 
treason against his father, said, “ I tell 
you to- your face that^vou are my son, but 
not the son of the king; and yet without 
having any other right to the crown than 
that of your mother, you have sought to 
tear it from us by force.” Charles IV. 
reproached the* prince with being the author 
©f the revolt in the capital, and threatened 
him and his adherents with the punish- 
ment of traitors if he did not instantly 
sign tin abdication of the ttirono he hail 
usurped, Ferdinand replied that he “ had 
•nevlfer intentionally offended his father, and 
L^l hat i f his happiness, or that of the nation 

. %d it f he was ready to resign the 

ftquirejk^, Q(J an4 4q s0 _.. re j oined (hc 

r,* 11 * r. ■ ^ b n tin's altercation Napoleon 

SftJt F.ut+z,?* r m vo t 

LwA abdication of th\"“*. n! % n * no 
soMer was his father in l’osO“, 9 ““ n “f 
instrument than he ha.ten«lV*° 

Seif of it hy transferring all ^ ha lhe 
Buodaparte, on the two condition^ tnt . 
integrity of the kingdom should X?™™' 
tained, arid the Roman-catholic shXj , e 
the only teligton tolerated. A fe^LJffiJJ 
after the Of Spain, 


Godoy, set off 1 for Fbntaiabteaai^aad Fer- 
dinand, without parade or eeeriflilg repugn 
nance, to Valeucay, where he was received 
on h>s arrival by Talleyrand, the proprietor 
of the mansion, The ex-kin g amused dura- 
s elf with hunting) of which, like most of 
the Bourbons, he was passionately fond ; 
aud the young prince with embroidering 
petticoats for the Virgin Mary. . Mean* 
while, the Spaniards, enraged at thq un- ' 
principled intrigues of the French, and 
unmindful of the example of their dege- 
nerate princes aud nobles, prepared for a 
gallant resistance; in two months the 
whole country was up, from Cadis to St*. 
Sebastian. 

20. Rev. Francis Stone deprived of his 
living of Cold Norton, Essex, for preaching 
doctrines contrary to the 39 Articles. 

21. The territories of the pope annexed 
to the kingdom of Italy by Buonaparte. 

25. In un address to the Spaniards 
Napoleon said, “Four nation is old; my 
mission is to restore its youth/* 

A riot at Manchester among the weav- 
ers in consequence of the scarcity of 
work, and lowness of wages : the military 
being called in, two of the multitude were 
killed, and many wounded. 

Mission to Sweden. — In the course of 
this month an English armament of 
12,000 men arrived at Gottenburg to co- 
operate with his Swedish majesty, who 
adhered with desperate fidelity to his en* 
g4g*i’'^nts with this country. The British 
general. Sir John Mooie, forthwith pro- 
ceeded to Stockholm to concert measures 
with the king, whom he found bent on the 
invasion of Norway. This wild project 
not agreeing with Sir John’s instructions, 
aud the monarch becoming irritated by 
opposition, the English general found it 
necessary, to avoid arrest, to escape in dis- 
guise. Finding nothing was to be done in 
this quarter he returned to England with- 
out landing a man in Sweden. The infa- 
tuated prince soon after committed the 
political erjor of disbanding 4000 of his 
guards on the pretext of want of seat in- 
the war against Russia. 

June 4. The patriots of Cadis having 
killed the governor Solano, compelled, in 
concert with Admiral Collingwood, the 
French fleet in the harbour, consisting of 
five ships of the line, with 4000 seamen 
and marines, to surrender. 

3 5. Palafox gallantly repulsed the French 
in an attack on Saragossa. The defence 
of this place was one of the most remark- 
able events of the war; for having no 
fortifications, except the old Moorish bat- 
tlements, the confect was tarried on from 
street to street, and house to hods©. The 
most desperate courage was displayed by 
the women; and, after three months ©£, 



Xefcbne rtos compelled 
fytaise the siege. a . __ 

- 28. Max* hfi3 Moncey repulsed at Va- 
lentia, and compelled to retire to Madrid. 

Juip 4* Peace proclaimed with Spain. 
The Spanish prisoners in thia country 
were liberated, clothed, and sent to join 
their countrymen ; subscriptions were open- 
ed, and general enthusiasm diffused 
through' the kingdom in aid of the pa- 
triots. 


7. Budnaparte’a servile junta at Bay- 
onne accepted his constitution, and swore 
allegiance to his brother Joseph as king of 
Spain. 

13. The heat of the weather exceeded 
that of 1790. The thermometer at the 
northern entrance of the Royal-exchange 
was at noon at 87, The average beat of 
the West Indies is about 82 degrees. 

14. Beraietes defeated the Spaniards 
near Medino del Rio Sect) with great 
slaughter; the patriots fought bravely — 
more than 20,000 are said to have been 
buried iu the field of battle. Upon »e- 
ceiving news of the victory Napoleon said, 
a Bessieres had put the crown on Joseph's 
hfead — the war of the Peninsula is ended.” 

19. Lord Boringdon obtained 10,090A 
damages against sir Arthur Paget for 


crtm . con. 

20. Battle of Baylen, in Andalusia, 
of which the important result was the 
surrender of a French division of JhMQ 
under Dupont, to general CastaCos. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, with 10,000 troops, 
landed at Corunna to assist the Spaniards, 
but was recommended to direct his steps 
towards Oporto, the whole of the north of 
Portugal being iu arms against the French. 

21. Henry W r hite and II. Hart being 
Convicted 8f a libel on lord EUenborough 
in the Independent Whig, were sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment. 

22. Murat made kiug of Naples on the 
transfer of Joseph Buonaparte to Spain. 

29. After being seven days at Madrid, 
king Joseph was compelled to retreat to 
Burgos, carrying with him the crown- 
jewels. 

Avp* 4. A grand dinner given to the 
Spanish deputies at the Lond on-tavern : it 
was attended by the leading men of all 
patties, and by the heads of all the great 
companies, and commercial and banking 
firms in the metropolis ; 4U0 noblemen and 
gentlemen sat down to dinner, and the 
.toasts drank attested the enthusiasm in- 
spired by the cause of Spain. 

12. Major Campbell having killed cap- 
tain Boyd tn a duel, under circumstances 
that implied previous malice, he was tried 
at the Armagh assises, convicted of mur- 
der. and executed* 

|r 16 , & the ease Uf Sir John Carr V. 


said every man had a right to cridctse^# 
writings Of another* ana hold them up to 
ridicule, to that he cast no personal re- 
flections on the author. If fair criticis#- 
injured the sale of a work, it was damnum 
absque injuria. Upon this the jury found 
for the defendants. 

21 . Battle of Vimiera, in which sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley defeated the French under 
the duke d'Abrantes with the loss of 3000 
men and thirteen*pieces of cannon. Junot 
took shelter in the lines of Torres Vedras. 

§4. Above 16,000 Spanish veterans, 
whom Napoleon had led to fight his bat- 
tles in the north of Europe, upon being 
apprised of the state of their native coun- 
try, immediately declared for the sacred 
cause, and, through the means of the 
English admiral jpteats, 10,000 of those 
patriots, commanded by the marquis Ro- 
inano, were enabled to embark for Spain* 

30. Convention of Cintra concluded 
between Sir Hugh Dalrymple and, ^general 
Keller man, by whieh it is stipulated the 
French shall evacuate Portugal with their 
arms, but le*wn<f their magazines, be 
transported to •'France in British ships, 
having liberty previously to dispose of 
their private property in Portugal. Loud 
indignation being expressed at the con- 
vention in England, it became the subject 
pf a military inquiry; but sir Arthur 
Wellesley giving his testimony generally 
in its favour, it may be safely inferred to 
have been advisedly concluded ; and such 
was the result of the^i investigation. 

Sept. 3. Russian fleet in the Tagus sur- 
rendered to the British under sir, Charles 
Cotton, on condition of being given up six 
months after the conclusion of peace with 
Fiance, 

20. Covchb- garden theatre burnt : the 
roof unexpectedly falling, a parly of fire- 
men were busied in the ruius, by which 
sad accident nineteen persons lost their 
lives. m 

. 25. The central Supreme Junta, which 
had been chosen from tne provincial juntas, 
was solemnly installed at Aranjue?,, count 
Florida Bianca being elected president. 
It was acknowledged by all the consti- 
tuted authorities, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to the nomination of a council of 
war, consisting of five members, of which 
general Castauos was chosen president. 
The army was divided into three grand 
corps; that of the east commanded by 
Palufox; of the north by Blake; and of 
the centre by Castafios. 

27. Conference between the emperor of 
France and, Russia at Erfurth; it con- 
tinued some weeks, and was celebrated by 
grand f&tes, and theatrical entertainment*. 

The two sovereigns appeared to have con* 
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ceived and expressed the highest personal 
regard for each other. Napoleon pre- 
aente^Attaaader with a sword, which the 
latter eagerly accepted as a mark of inend- 
ahsp, saying, “your majesty is well as- 
sured 'that X shall never draw it against 
you.* ' ' 

, Oct. 12. The two emperors addressed a 
communication to England, proposing 
^ peace: it was replied to on the 28th, to the 
effect that the British government could 
only treat in concert Vith Sweden, and 
the existing government of Spain. 

. ?0. The inhabitants of YV estmiiwter 
met, to the number ji 8000, to express 
their disapprobation of ‘‘the disgraceful 
convention of Cintra.'* 

25. The British troops, commanded by 
sir David Baird, landed at Corunna. 

jVoti. 7* NapoleoBhplaced himself at 
the head of the French army at Vittoria, 
’ with the intent of re-establishing his bro- 
ther in Madrid. . 

10. An impostor named Ann Moore is 
said to have abstained from food twenty 
months. 

22. Battle of Tud^ajrthe Spaniards, 
under Castalios, defeated.* a 

28. The emperor of Russia refused to 
treat with the Spanish insurgents, having 
acknowledged Joseph king of Spiyn. 

Dec. 4. Madrid capitulated to the 
French emperor ; the citizens were dis- 
posed to resistance, and some of the 
streets unpaved for the purpose ; but their 
zeal not being seconded by the authorities, 
headed by Don M6rla, the design was 
abandoned. Buonaparte was now at 
liberty to direct his attention to the Bri- 
tish force, which was advancing towards 
the capital; one division from Corunna, 
under air David Baird, and the other from 
the Portuguese froutier, commanded by 
sir John Moore. These divisions united at 
Salamanca on the 20th, int were com- 
pelled on the 30th to begin their disastrous 
fy retreat. 

On the day that Madrid capitulated 
Napoleon decreed as follows: — 1. That the 
inquisition be abolished. 2. That the 
number of convents in Spain be reduced to 
one-third. 3. That all feudal rights and 
services cease. 4. That the provincial bar- 
riers which impeded industry be sup- 
pressed, and the custom-houses removed 
to the frontiers. 5. That the seignorial 
courts be abolished, and the royal courts 
only administer justice. 6. That the civil 
and ecclesiastical revenues alienated to 
individual be received by the state. 

7. Died i» his 81st year Chaei.es 
JgNKfNsori, earl of Liverpool, the grand- 
sou of sir Robert Jenkinson, the first baro- 
net of the family. The earl had filled 
several important -and lucrative offices in 


the state, possessed extensive mfermati<m r 
and was the author 6t an able is Treatise 
on Coins ” and other works. He shared 
the obloquy of the Bute ministry at the 
beginning of theptfesent reign, and wiwsnp- 
posed to be one of the secret advisers, and to 
enjoy much of the Confidence of George fill. 

8. Alexander Davison found guuty q{ 
defrauding the government as ageni'to the 
barrack-master general, and imprisoned in 
Newgate. 

31. First stone of Covent-garden theatre 
laid by the prince of Wales. 

Discovemie8 and Inventions. — A stone 
coffin found in Leeds’ church, containing 
a complete skeleton, that had been buried 
700 years. 

A complete mammoth was found in a 
state of perfect preservation on the shores 
of the Frozen Ocean. It was discovered by 
a Tungoose chief in the autumn, in the 
midst of an iceberg, but it was not till the 
fifth year after the ice had sufficiently 
melted that its body could be disengaged. 
The chief cut off the tusks and iSt the 
carcase to be devoured by bears. 

Mr. Buchanuan of Glasgow announced 
the efficacy of the heat of steam in calico- 
printing, and in wanning warehouses and 
churches. 

Humphry Davy announced some new 
phenomena of chemical changes produced 
by electricity, particularly the decomposi- 
tioji of the fixed alkalies and the exhibi- 
tlolPDf the new subjects that constitute 
their bases. 

Mr. YYhnsor in his memorial on gas 
lights stated that they may be advantage- 
ously applied to the lighting of streets 
and for fixed lights 111 private houses. The 
cotton mill of Phillips and Lee of Man- 
chester 1ml already been lighted by coal 
gas under the directions of Mr. YYinsOr. — 
Philosophical 7 ) cmsactwn «. 

Lithography, or the art of engraving on 
stone, announced* 

Sliced and baked potatoes, which had 
been to New South YY ales and beck, ex- 
hibited in a sound state. 

Sir Bichard Hoare caused several bar- 
rows near Stonehenge to be opened; in 
them were found a number of curious re- 
mains of Celtic ornaments, such as beads, 
buckles, and broaches, in amber, wood, ana 
gold. 

M. Mollet discovered that combustible 
bodies might be ignited by the mere com* 
pression of atmospheric air. 

The stone-coffin and ashes of Ofth, king 
of the Mercians, who died in the eighth 
century, discovered in the church-yard of 
Hemel Hempstead. Inscription legible. 

Annua?. Obituaev .—At Roehampton, 
suddenly, Benjamin Goldsmith, an opulent, 
loan-contractor, , John Home, 86, author 
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ifcejTAgedy of ®°^»*^** ... * clawi* •«£*» in life House of commons. ThjS *t-> 

*« ) ^A,4^a , iMWwly“ l «* Cott - t en tion of the other home of parliament 
id echofar.AtlW, MW**™"** “d of the pnhlic t» intently fixed <ra 
36 , author of the “Exiles of Siberia ““ irregularities, 

other papular novels. Hugh Meyne^ ^ ^ j . e p ea(;e concluded between Bti 

a. gentlemen who had been well known ^ Turkey through the mediation of 

fashionable circles for halfa century. Rev- ““ “* 1Ur “ y B . 

J, Whitaker, 73; author of a “ Hldmy « jg Barn-x os CoRURRA.-The defeat . 
Manchester,’ &c. Lord Dorchester, > ^ t j,e Spaniards and the greatly superior 
the oldest general in the 8erT ‘ ce > a “ d J for6e 0 f french rendered the retreat of 
known in the American war “ geneial Britigh nMTO idaUe. Prom Astorga 
Carleton. Sir Henry G^. unde to the ^ of near 256 mill,, 

present earl Grey, who waB h^ neir. y . desolate and mountain ous coun- 

fhe .deathofthe baronet earl Gmy came X 8 a d e a W ImpasS by snow mid 

into possession of estates* the amount of by ffiV enemy, the eoldiem 

37,0001. per aunum Wes a fortune for “^^‘“‘raL hardship from Odd, 

hunger, and fatigue. Embittered by Uri- 

The dilerrion of the Peninsular war vations and chagrin the army became d«- 

tempted Austria a fourth time to enter the organised, and by thei^excessesre^Med^ft 
hsTsagainat tar colossal opponent, which people they had 
had no better result than Her preceding mies. However, the 
r«* a offninst the power of France. repulsed in all their attacks,, and 
Buonaparte acted withhis wonted celerity abandonment of their sick; and 

i miiiinrv science Leavinc his ge> of their stores and military cnast, ne 
nereis complete the subjection of Spain British, in a yery^^s^ .^ reached 
and Portugal, *he summoned to his aid the Corunna on the 11th. Soul F 

Contingents of the Rhenish confederation, position aboytf«the town 1 “ ‘ ^“taloim 
and precipitating himself into the heart of make a* attack as soon 
Germany? dispereed, in a succession of should begin to embark. On the 16th, the 
bloody baitles, the Austrian armies. In operation having begun, the i ene y 
four months he passed v.ctoriously from see, , de* in,{our columns, 

Madrid to Vienna, and by the decisive Moore, in bringing up the guards, where t 
battle of Wagrem, in July, compelled fire was most destructive, received amortal 
Francis again to sue for peace. wound from a cannon baU. Jrenetal 

operation of Kngland was more remark- Baird being also disabled, the command 
able for the magnitude of her exertions devolved ou sir John Hope, tmdOT whom 
than the success or judgment with whicli the troops bravely cofttmued the fight till 
they were conducted. It was a year of at night-fall the French retreated with the 
expeditions. Sir John Stuart made a loss of 2000 menand offered uo further 
descent in Calabria with a view to shake molestation. In this expedition the Bn- 
the French dominion in Naples, but un- tish army lost their magaamea an pear 
successfully. The British arms were sue- 60U0 soldiers, inclusive of the brace com- 
ressful n Portugal, and acquired new mander-in-chief, who was highly esteemed 
laurels b, the victory of Talavera. Against for private worth and soldierly qualities, 
these advantages was the serious draw- 19. Parliament opened by cmunismon. 
back of the disastrous expedition to Wal- 23. Buonaparte arrived at Pans, hav- 
cheren, which was the more lamentable as ing been recalled from Spam by the war- * 
the same powerful armament landed in the like preparations of Austria. 

Peninsula might have driven the French 27. Charges against Tire mure op 
across the Pyrenees. For want of this York.— Colonel Wardle, an officer of 
co-operation the cause of the Spanish pa- militia, brought forward m the house d 
triots had a very discouraging aspect to- commons a senes of charge J* 18 

wards the close of the year. Dissensions eommander-in-ehief, to the effect that Mrs. 
in the British cabinet led to an overture, Mary Ann Clarke, who had been in favour, 
at the Instance of the king, to the leading but was now out of favour with the duke, 
whiffs to form part of a combined ministry, had long carried on a traffic m military 
This basis beinff promptly declined by commissions, not only with the knowledge,, 
lords Grey and Grenville, the Perceval ad- but participation, of his royal highness. 

ministration was formed as the only alter- He concluded with movmg for a committee 
native. These ministerial changes were of inquiry, which, on the “ f th ® 

Tireceded hv the discovery of gross mis- chancellor of the exchequer, it was aerer 
duke of York, mined should be of the wholchouse.Tto 
ih'bis office of commander-in-chief ; also inquiry, therefore, commenced at the tar- 
fa Hie Se t of oilier high functionaries • of the house, and lasted above two ntontha , 
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during which namerous witpesw* were exa- 
mined ; amongst whom was Mrs. Clarke 
herself; and the most extraordinary dis- 
closures ensued. It appeared that this 
woman had not only considerable influence 
in t^e military, but also in the ecclesiastical 
concerns of the kingdom; having, upon 
one occasion, placed her own footman as 
it .commissioned officer in the army, and, 
upon another, procured the honour of 
preaching before the king for O'Meara, 
an Irish clergyman. Ia t short, there was 
hardly any department* of the state to 
which her broltership did not extend : and 
the list of aspirants upon her ledger 'in- 
cluded persons of almost every station in 
society, So for colon**! \V ardle established 
his case; but he failed in showing that 
the duke had derived any pecuniary bene- 
fit, from the traffickings of his mistress : 
he had, however, been clearly guilty of the 
almost* equivalent and reprehensible part 
of knowiugly suffering her to barter the 
patronage of his office for the support of 
herself and establishment. Public atten- 
tion was entirely engrossed with the in- 
quiry, and the house ^ras never so well 
attended as during its prdjtfess, many of 
the members appearing hfghly edified by 
the sprightly sallies of the artful courtesan, 
who was the principal witness interrogated. 
Though the duke was acqujjted*t>f per- 
sona) corruption by a vote of the house, 
the impression of his culpability amoug 
many independent members, and the pub- 
lic in general, was such, that he found it 
necessary to resign his employment. This 
seems to have been "’considered sufficient 
atonement, and the whole business was got 
ri»l of on the 20th of March, by Lord 
Altliprp moving that the house did not 
think proper further to prosecute the in- 
quiry after the resignation of his royal 
highness, which was carried by 235 to 
112. Sir Robert Dundas succeeded the 
duke at the horse-guards. w 

Feb. 8. James Madison elected pre- 
sident of the United States of America, 
Mr. Jeffersou declining to be re-elected. 

, 14. Saragossa surrendered to the French. 

24. Diurv-lane theatre burnt down” 
with inconceivable rapidity ; the reservoir 
of water in the roof w$is powerless in extin- 
guishing the conflagration. It was insured. 

28* Lord Falkland killed in a duel by 
Mr. Powell, of Devonshire: the quarrel 
originated in his lordship’s levity in address- 
ing Mr. Powell, with whom he was on 
term* of intimacy, by a nick-name, and 
persisting, so to do after he had taken 
offence at it in a large company at 
Steven’s ia Pond-street. 

Mar. 3. Fire in the quadrangle of 
Chnst-cln^rch college, Oxford j damage 
estimated at 12,0004 


13. Gustavus IV. deposed by£h* Swedish' 
diet, and his family declared to be foe ever 
excluded from the throne. A new consti- 
tution was framed, and the duke of Sudor 
mania elected king, under the title of 
Charles XIII. A change of policy ensued 
peace being raado with Russia, and English 
vessels excluded from the Swedish ports*,, , 

28. Upon opening the hody of a sailor 
who had died in Guy’s hospital, eighteen 
large clasp-knives were found in the 
stomach and intestines. The hafts of 
them were entirely decomposed, and the 
blades partly so. It seems they hud been 
swallowed several years previously in 
drunken frolics, ana at first without any 
sensible bad^ffect, 

20. Oporto taken by Marshal Soult* 

The loss of the French in the Peninsula, 
by war and disease, estimated at 183,01)0 
men. — Gent. Magazine. 

Mr. Whitbread stated in the house of 
commons tliat a service of plate, which Mrs. 
Clarke purchased of a pawnbroker, ori- 
ginally belonged to a prince of the Bour- 
bon family. 

Apr. 1 . The thanks of the cities of 
London and Westminster voted to colonel 
W ardle. 

2. A lieutenant Sharp of the Bedford 
militia not succeeding in his addresses to 
Miss Shuckburgh, first shot the lady, and 
then himself, in the park of sir S. Shuck- 
burgh, where they were both found dead. 

ff .The arch-duke Charles issued a 
spirited address to the army, preparatory 
to openiug the campaign against France. 
The whole Austrian army consisted of nine 
corps ot 30,000 of 40,000 each, besides some 
of reserve and the militia. Buonaparte, in 
addition to the French corps, now con- 
gregated under his standard Bavarians, 
Saxons, and Poles. 

11. Lord Cochrane made a successful 
attack on the French squadron in Basque 
Hoad, destroying in gallant style five sail 
of the line and three frigates. 

20. Buonaparte defeated the arch-duke 
Louis at Abensberg ; and two days after 
the arch-duke Charles at Eckinuhl : in these 
two battles the Austrians lost 40,000 men 
with 100 pieces of cannon. In five days, 
by the celerity of his movements and 
admirable tactic combinations, Napoleon 
completely broke the power of Austria. 

21. Captain Manby made a successful 
trial of a small mortar, to communicate by 
a line with shipwrecked vessels, and save 
the crew. 

22. Sir Arthur Wellesley landed at 
Lisbon to command the British army; 
the Portuguese to be commanded by mar- 
shal Beresford. 

25. Charge against Lord Castlk- 
i reagh. — His lordship it appeared had efi- 



deavettred to psohur© a feet m parliament Windsor Fores! : ti xtdk comprises twelve 
lor liis friend lord Clancart/, in exchange Entire parishes and extends into fivtoberv 
lor a wrrtership which had been placed at The whole quantity of laud in the forest, 
his disposal while president of the India according to the survey and map of 1789, 
hoard; The seat however not being deemed was 59,600 acres, 
an equivalent for a writership (valued at 7. Raab surrendered to the French. 

3600 guineas), and the parties not agree- 8. Death ov Thomas Paine.— This 
iug upon .the difference* the negotiation celebrated person was the son of aquaker, 
broke of. Resolutions in condemnation of and born at Thetford in Norfolk* in 1737. 
this proceeding were moved on the 25th* Losing his employment in the excise, he 
by lord A. Hamilton, which were nega- obtained an introduction to Dr* Franklin, 
lived by 216 against 167. A similar fate which led to his* emigration to America, 
attended a motion of Mr. Madocks, who where, by the force and acuteness of his 
charged Mr. Percival and lord Castlereagh wrjjtings, he essentially contributed to the 
with corruptly influencing the return of establishment of thfe independence of the 
members of parliament. It originated colonies. He returned to England and 
a bill, introduced by Mr, (ftnrwen, which excited great interest by the publication of 
passed into a law for better securing the his ‘‘‘Rights of Man, in answer to Mr. 
purity and independence of parliament. Burke's Reflections on the French Revo- 

May 5. Russia declared war against lution/’ In France^ be was chosen mem* 
Austria. ber of the uatioUa convention, but oflfendcd 

12. Hon. H. Wellesley obtained 20,000/. the extreme republicans by not voting for 
damages against lord Paget for ertm. con . the death of Louis XVI., and narrowly 
A duel of Ins lordship with captain Cado- escaped the guillotine pending the reign of 
gan, who had married a sister of lady tenor. He returned td America in* 1802, 
Weiiesh v, was one of the incidents of having a small furm in the neighbourhood 
this affau : it excited great interest, owing of Baltimore, t^at had been given him by 
to the romantic attachment of lord Pagot, congres^ for tnjj services he had rendered 
who had m vain sought to stifle his un~, in the struggle with the mother country, 
fortunate pr.ssion in the turmoil of the and which having improved in value dur- 
Sp.uiish war, m which, during the retreat to ing his peregrinations in Europe, yielded 
Coiumiu, from his recklessness of life he him a decent competence for the remainder 
acquired the reputation of f ‘ a rash and uf his days. Habits of intemperance and 
adventurous gallantry the notoriety of his deistical opinions de- 

13. French entered Vienna. W-'* p rived him of the general respeet to which 

‘21 , 22. Bloody battle of Aspern be- he was entitled from natural benevolence 

tween the archduke Charles and the and the possession pf superior abilities. 
French ernperor. It was fought in the | Few writers have excited greater content 
Murchfiehl on the left bank of the Danube, porary interest than Thomas Paine, and 
two leagues below Vienna, opposite the Isle he still retains a stronghold of the popular 
of Loban. It lasted two days, and l he mind ; but his political philosophy lies in 
killed and wounded amounted to 20,000 a narrow compass, consisting of the appli- 
in each auny. At the close of the second cation of a few abstractions to the cotnpli- 
day Bunt apurto was compelled to retreat cated affairs of civil society, without re- 
into the I*ie of Loban, where his army was ference to the diversity of human character 
placed in a situation of great jeopardy, the and pre-existmg habits, institutions, and 
flood having carried away the bridge that associations. This limitation of scope 
connected the island in the middle of the doubtless helped to give point, conclusive-* 
river with- the right bunk of the Danube. ne6S, and plausibility to theories which 
Two months elapsed before he was able were probably corrected in his own mind, 
to repair the disasters of the battle, and as they were in the minds of many others 
agaih transport his army across the river, by the lessons of practical wisdom subse- 

Kear- admiral Harvey dismissed the quently afforded by the great experiment of 
service for disrespectful conduct to his the French Revolution, 
superior officer admirallord Gambier : sub- 10. Pope Pius VII, excommunicated 
sequent! y restored. . Buonaparte for setting the papal terri- 

26. Valentine Jones convicted in the tories. 
court of king’s bench of a fraud on govern- A parliamentary return showed that 
ment, in his office of commissary-general in there a?e in England and Wales 3291 
the West Indies. livings under 1504 per annum. 

June 1. Professer Herbert Marsh re- 2 1 . Parliament prorogued by commission, 
vived the lectures on divinity in St. Mary’s A loan of 11 millions was this year con- 
Church, Cambridge. traded for at a lower rate of interest than 

A parliamentary report showed that money had ever before been borrowed ou 
great encroachments had been made in the public account. The abundance of 
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*^*111*1 Lambert found dead in his 
bed at Stamford, where he had gone to 
himself during the races. He was 
i»:his 40th year, and the heaviest man on 
xtacd, weighing 52 stone, 141bs. to the 
atone. 

29. A bottle taken up in Martinique) 
which had been thrown into the sea in lat. 
HP 48* N.» long. 25° W,, showing tha^ it 
had been floated by the current 2020 miles 
in 224 days. 

A verdict of 10004 was given in favour 
of the earl of Leicester against the pro- 
prietors of the Morning Herald for a libel. 

At the beginning oiUbe month sir J ohn 
Stewart, the British commander in Sicily, 
made a descent on the coast of Calabria : 
it was at first successful, but the enemy 
collecting in force, and the Neapolitans 
manifesting no disposition to revolt from 
their present ruler, he re-embarked his 
troops. * u. 

July 3. An action brought by^an up- 
holsterer against colonel Wairdle for 1400/., 
for furniture sold to the defendant lor the 
use of Mary Ann Clarke, and a verdict 
given for the plaintiff. It seems \he un- 
dertaking of Mr. Wardle was in the No- 
vember preceding the late investigation 
into the conduct of the duke of . York ; 
which threw some suspicion on the motives 
and characters of the,parties 4ho instituted 
that inquiry. 

4. Three Middlesex magistrates con- 
victed in a penalty of 5004 for the false 
imprisonment and impressment of a la- 
bourer. 

0. Victohy of WAQRAM.-i'This battle 
was fought between Buonaparte and the 
archduke Charles; the losg of the Aus- 
trians was so great that they immediately 
sought au armistice of the French emperor. 

# 13. Capt. Barclay finished his task at 

Newmarket of walking 1000 miles iu 1000 
successive hours, not walking more nor 
less than one mile in one hour. The cap- 
tain had 16,0004 depending ou his under- 
taking, and towards the close appeared to 
have become partly habituated to his in- 
terrupted rest. 

20|. William Cobbett, the author of the 
* Political Register,” cast in an action at 
Winchester assizes for an assault on a boy- 
servant ? damages 104 
28. Batter of Tai.avkra.— T he French, 
commanded % Victor and Sebastiani, were 
defeated by tfl&British, commanded by sir 
Arthur Wellesley, aided by a corps of Spa- 
niards under Cuesta* The action was se- 
vere, the lose of the British amounting to 


6000 in killed, wounded, and missing; 
that of the enemy was much mpreconsi- 
derable. Soon after the junction efSonlt, 
Ney, and Mortier, in the rear of the Eng. 
fish, compelled them to fall back an Ba- 
dajoz. 

Effects of Xwtemperawcb^— A labourer 
near Oxford, who had retired into an out* 
house to sleep in a state of intoxication, 
was attacked by rats. ‘ The liquor and bleep 
had so overpowered him that he was inca- rfl 
pable either of repelling them or calling \h 
for assistance. He continued in an ago- 
nised state till his groans drew a person to 
the place, who found a number of the ver- 
min round the feet of the sufferer, seven of 
whose toes hid been entirely devoured by 
them. — (Ann. Reg. li. 288.) A case still 
more horrible occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin in the ensuing month. 
(Ibid. 318.) A man inebriated fell from a 
car into a hollow, where he lay on his face 
till discovered by a passenger. On turning 
him on his back, aud moving his coat, the 
whole surface of his body seemed a moving 
mass of worms : his face was much disfi- 
gured, apparently from some bruises in- 
flicted either by a fall or a blow, and from 
every aperture of his head, his eyes, ears, 
mouth, and nose poured innumerable worms, 
as if the cavity of the skull was filled with 
them. His eyes were dissolved, and bis 
face covered with maggots : he was not 
dead. After some time he was aide to 
ifllSM^hiid recollect the adventure of the 
preceding night. The humidity of the air 
and the heat of the weather had rapidly 
caused putrescence in the bruised parts 
lying in contact with the moist earth. 
Next day the miserable being died, it being 
impossible to arrest the progress of decom- 
position. 

Aug. 13. A monument erected to the 
memory of sir John Moore at Corunna, by 
the marquis Romans, and his remains re- 
moved from the obscure place in the for- 
tress, where they were first interred, 

15. Expedition to Walchehen.— In the 
course of the summer was fitted out with 
great secrecy one of the most formidable 
armaments ever despatched from the shores 
of England. It consisted of an army of 
40,000 men, and a fleet of 39 sail of the 
line, 36 frigates, and numerous gun-boats, 
bomb-boats, and small craft. The com- 
mand of the first was given to the earl of 
Chatham, of the last .to sir R. Strachan. * 
The ‘chief objects of tire enterprise were to 
get possession of Flushing, the French 
ships of war in the Scheldt, and destroy 
their arsenals and dock-yards. The expe- 
dition sailed on the 26th of July, and on 
the 1 5th inst. Flushing surrendered, with a 
garrison of 8000 men. No advantage be- 
yond this was gained* During the siege 
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of Flushing, Bernadotte had arrived at 
Antwerp, put the place in a posture of de- 
fence, removed the ships higher up the 
river, and Collected a Belgic tore® to resist 
the invaders. Owing to these preparations, 
the reduction of Antwerp was deemed im- 
practicable by a council of war, and had 
the island of Walcheren been forthwith 
abandoned, the loss of the British would 
have been inconsiderable. In lieu of which, 
either from incapacity iu the military 
commander, or from fluctuations iu the 
council of ministers, this pestilential spot 
was not evacuated till the latter end of 
December. An epidemic fever, as was 
usual in the autumn, raged iu the island, 
and Of the flue army that ha^left Ports- 
mouth a few months lie fore, one- half were 
either consigned to inglorious graves or 
returned to England afflicted with chronic 
diseases, in the last stage of debility. 

Sept. 3. By the order of Murat, king of 
Naples, the religious houses in his domi- 
nions are suppressed. 

17. The new theatre of Covent-garden 
opened w dh Macbeth and Vie Quaker. The 
address wus attempted to be spoken by Mr. 
Kemble, but such was the uproar, occa- 
sioned by an advance in the prices of ad- 
mission, tbfl it was wholly inaudible. 

21. Duni. of Canning and Castlkukagii. 
— Both these gentlemen having resigned 
their offices, a personal encounter ensued be- 
tween them on Putney heath, in which Mr. 
Canning was wounded. Mr. Cannin^Vt£<T 
some months previously addressed a letter 
to the duke of Portland, the head of the 
administration, informing his grace that lie 
should resign the foreign secretaryship if 
lord Castlereagh continued to hold the 
secretaryship of war, for which department? 
Mr. Canning thought lord Castlereagh 
unfit. The duke, of Portland, either from 
not coincid ng in opinion with Mr. Can- 
ning, or wismng himself, from the infirmi- 
ties of age, to retire from the ministry, 
delayed to act on the suggestion of Mr. 
Canning, though his lordship promised 
that it should be carried into effect. — (4nn. 
Jleg. li. 505.) Meanwhile no communica- 
tion was made to lord Castlereagh, and 
Mr, Canning continued to act with him in 
the cabinet, even while the important ex- 
pedition to Walcheren was being prepared, 
without openly avowing any objection to 
the official competence of his colleague. 
Under these circumstances his lordship 
considered that he had been treated with 
duplicity, and demanded satisfaction. 

Oct. 1 , Lord Coilingwood and sir J. 
Stuart took possession of Xante, Cepha- 
lonm, and the other Greek islands, restoring 
the Ionian republic. 

15. Peace concluded between Austria 
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S d France. Tries!® was the principal 
quiaition of France by this #eaty, m 
chief territorial cessions being made to h«$ 
allies, Bavaria, Saxony, and Prussia. The 
brave Tyrolese, who had taken arms iu* 
favour of Austria, were abandoned, and* 
their gallant leader, Hofer, expiated his 
patriotism on the scaffold. A similar fate 
involved colonel Schill, who had raised the 
standard of revolt in the north of Germany : 
he was slain in defending Stralsunrl. 

25. The Jubilee. — The King having 
entered the 50th year of his reign, it was 
celebrated ihjoughout the empire as a na- 
tional jubilee, with thanksgiving and other 
demonstrations of gladness. All deserters 
and military delinquents were pardoned, 
and crown debtors liberated from confine- 
ment. Divine service was performed in 
the churches, and^Splendid illuminations 
and other rejoicings m the evening con- 
cluded the festivities. 

30. Pkrcivat, Ministry. — T he death of 
the duke of Portland, on the 30th, and the 
previous dissensions in the cabinet, broke 
up the administration. An overture to the 
Whigs, as befdTG mentioned, having failed, 
it becamf necesdbry to resort to other ma- 
terials. Mr. Percival became the new pre- 
mier, uniting to his office of chancellor of 
the exchequer that of first lord of the 
I treasury. The mnrquis of Wellesley was 
recalled from his embassy to Spain, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Canning in the foreign secretary- 
ship; viscount Palmerston succeeded lord 
Castlereagh a^ secretary at war* and the 
earl of Liverpool (late ibrd Hawkesbury) in 
his (lord Castlereagh’s) other office of colo- 
nial secretary ; the hon. R, Ryder succeed- 
ing lord Liverpool in the home department ; 
Messrs. Wharton and Arbuthuot succeeded 
Mr. Huskisson and the hon. H. Wellesley 
as secretaries of the treasury. No change 
was made in the law offices, nor in the Irish 
government, * 

Nov, 19. The Spaniards, under Ariezaga, 
signally defeated at Ocana; the conse- 
quence of which was the surrender of Cor- 
dova and Seville, leaving the French free 
access to Cadiz, 

Dec. 1. Tlie Spanish junta having be- 
come unpopular for want of success, it was 
determined to assemble the cortes, which 
had not met for three centuries. 

11. At the election for chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, lord Grenville had 
406 votrfs ; lord Eldon 390 $ duke of Beau- 
fort 2$8. All the bishops who had a vote 
voted fi*r lord Grenville, except two, who 
voted for lord Eldon. 

16. The O. P. riots at Cucent- garden 
theatre, which had been sturdily kept up for 
months, terminated. It was settled that 
the boxes should continue at 7«. ; that the 
2 Y 
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pit should be lowered*!© the old price of 
3#. 6tf«; laid the private boxes thrown open 
to the ra&tic. An increase in the prices of 
admission had been demanded on the 
« ground df improvements in the new the- 
# at^e, and had been chiefly resisted on 
account of the monopoly ^of the intent 
theatres. 

\ 17. The empress Josephine divorced from 
Buonaparte: as the marriage had never 
been solemnised except as a civil contract, 
the dissolution was mors feasible. - 

% 5. The evacuation of Walcheren com- 
pleted, after destroying the basin, arsenal, 
and fortifications of T lushing 

SO* Nkw Miutaht Regulations.— No 
officer to be promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain until he has been three years a sub- 
altern. No officer to be a major until he 
has been seven years iathe service, of which 
he shall have been at least two years a 
captain; and no major to be appointed 
lieut-colonel until he has been nine years 
in the service. No officer to fill any staff 
appointment (except aid-de-camp) until 
he has been four years in the service. No 
subaltern officer to be* ai) j id-de-camp un- 
less he shall have been parent the regi- 
ment at least one year. 

A treaty of amity and commerce was 
this year concluded with America by Mr. 
Krskine, but disavowed by ttie British go- 
vernment, on the ground that the English 
minister had exceeded his powers. 

Merino Sheri*. — A small flock of this 
description of sheep was procured for the 
use of the king, by lord i Auckland, the 
British minister at Madrid, in 1 79 1 . They 
excited httle notice, and it was not till 
thirteen years after that they became an 
article of sale. It is now ascertained that 
the fleece does not degenerate, and is sold 
as clipped from the back, at*as, (id. a-pound. 
But we may further observe on this experi- 
ment (though the discovery belongs to a 
subsequent period), flint though the fleece 
does not degenerate, the carcase, which is 
of little weight, does not improve ; so that 
the farmer, whose remuneration depends 
on the sale of both, has found it his interest 
to return to the native, hastened, too, by 
the large importations of fine wool from 
Saxony, that have superseded both the Spa- 
nish and English staple of short wool. 

Annual Obituary, — William Hawes, 
M.D., 73, a gentleman long known iu the 
metropolis lor active benevolence, and 
the founder of the royal humane society. 
Hugh Hewson, 85, formerly a barber m 
LincolnVinn-fields, and the original of 
Strap in Smollett’s “ Roderick Random.’ * 
Earl of Dunmore, 78, futher-in-laW of the 
duke of Sussex, and in the female line re- 
lated to the house of Stuait. David Bar- 
clay, 81, a grandson of the^authur of A the 


Apology for the Quakers,” and lately an 
eminent merchant in the city. Mattfiew 
Boulton, 81, one of the proprietors of the 
famous Soho manufactory, and successful 
cultivator of the useful arts. John Henry 
Petty, marquis of Lansdowne, 44 ; his 
lordship was succeeded in his rifle and es- 
tates by his brother, lord Henry Petty, late 
chancellor of the exchequer. Sir Frederick 
Morton Eden, diplomatist, and author of a 
valuable *< History of the Poor.” J. Havdn, 
76, the celebrated musical composer. Tho- 
mas Eccleston, of Scarisbrook, a successful 
improver of the agriculture of Lancashire. 
Anna Seward, 66, a lady of Lichfield, dis- 
tinguished for literary talents. In the 
public hospital, at Kingston, Jamaica, and 
buried at the expense of the parish, Robert 
Hepburn Ker, formerly a baker in that 
city, and who by a late decision of the 
house of lords was found entitled to the 
dukedom of Roxburgh, and 100,000/. in 
the funds. 

A.i». 1810. Commerce and Public Cre- 
dit.— The exclusion of British commodities 
from the continent and the united states 
of America began to produce a sensible 
effect on the staple interests of the empire. 
In several of the principal branches of 
national industry, especially in the cotton 
manufacture, there was great stagnation of 
demand, of which the consequences were 
numerous and extensive failures. The rate 
of exchange in foreign markets had be* 
from 15 to 20 per cent, against this 
country*. A rapid and unexampled rise 
had taken place in prices, not from the 
biiskness of trade, but the extremely aiH-^ 
ficial state of the currency. Gold ewins^ 
had almost wholly disappeared from the 
circulation : guineas were regularly sold at 
prices above their legal denomination, and 
paper currency w T as the only medium em- 
ployed in commercial transactions and 
dealings of all kinds. The price of gold 
had risen from 3/. 17#. per ounce in bank 
notes to 4/. 12#. {Amual Register, lii. I i£G- ) 
The iise in prices, or the depreciation in 
the currency, produced severe distress 
among the numerous classes living on 
wages and fixed incomes ; it also lowered 
the exchangeable value of the public taxes, 
and the government loan fell so much 
below par, that some melancholy catas- 
trophes followed among the contractors. 
These monetary derangements were brought 
under the notice of the house of commons 
by Mr. Homer, and became the subject of 
an able report. In this report the rise of 
prices and fall in the exchanges is traced 
to the redundant issue of an inconvertible 
paper money, for which the remedy sug- 
gested is the resumption of payments in 
specie by the bank of England. Besides 
commercial embarrassments, the chief topics 
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of parliamentary discussion were the late <*21* Privilege op P arwaiibnt,— P end* 
expedition to the Scheldt, and a pertina- ffig the inquiry into the expedition to 
cious struggle about the exercise of the prl- Wulchareu, the house of commons be* 
vileges of the house of commons. Abroad, came involved in a series of contests that 
there were no events of striking importance, did not exalt its ^ reputation for wisdom. * 
The struggles against French aggression During the inquiry, Mr. Yorke, having % 
in Spain had dwindled down on the side from day to day enforced the standing 
of the patriots to a partisan war, carried on order of the house for the exclusion of 
by parties of guerillas, headed by Mina, strangers, Mr. Sheridan moved its revision, 

El Empecinado, and other adventurous when Mr. Windham took occasion to in*, 
chiefs. The French, .under Marshal Mas* veigh against the reporters for the press, 
sena, overran Portugal, till their progress which was replied lo by Mr. Stephens, who 
was arrested by lord Wellington, at the had once belonged to this 'useful class, 
impregnable lines of Torres Vedras. A Thi# discussion originated another outside 
new scene of interest arose in South Arne- the house, at a debating society called the 
rica j some of the transatlantic provinces British Forum , where a question was pro- 
of Spain proclaiming their mfGpendeuce pounded , — “ Which was a greater outrage 
of the mother country. The Spanish colo- on the public feeling. Mr. Yorke's enforce* 
nists were now found to be divided into ment of the standing order to exclude 
two parties ; the royalists, who adhered to strangers from the^kouse of commons* or 
the government, acting in the name of Mr. Windham’s attack on the press P* and 
Ferdinand VII., and the republicans, who it being unanimously carried against the 
sought for independence on the plan of the former, the result was announced in a pk~ 
United Slates. card. This was brought before the homo 

Jan. 3. At the mansion-house, Mr. De as an infringement of their privileges, 
Yonge vr a charged, under a statute of being a comment on their proceedings, in 
Edward VI., with selling guineas at 22a. (id. contravention, a,* alleged, of the Bill of 
each, Is. 6rf. above their legal price. See Rights. Cpon tJfis John Gale Jones, who 
July 4, 1811. acknowledged himself the author of the 

6. Peace between France and Sweden. obnoxious placard, was committed to N*w- 
18. Mr. Ly on Levy, an eminent Jewish gate. Si* Fiancia Burdett next entered 
dealer w diamonds, threw himself from the the lists : he dlnied the right, of the house 
top of the Monument, and was killed on to imprison Mr. Jones, and published his 
the spot. argument, with his name affixed, in Cob- 

2'1. Paui.iamp.ut opened by commissrcih’: * Lett's Weekly Register of March 24th. 
the disasters of the past year were adverted Pleased with ^e higher game, tlie house 
to, and sought to be extenuated. instantly fell upon the*baronet, who was 

’26* Lord Porchester s motion, in the ordered to be committed to the tower, the 
house of commons, for an inquiry into the speaker issuing his warrant for the purpose 
expedition to Walcheren, carried by 19d to the sergeant-at-arms. On the arrival of 
to 186. , this officer at the house of sir Francis, ho 

Feb. 4. Died, in his 79th year, William was informed that the legality of the speak- 
Cavendish, who distinguished himself by er's warrant wts dented, and that the ba- 
i important < iscovenes in natural philo- ronet would not submit to it unless he were 
sophy, especially the composition of water ; compelled to do*u> by force. A pause eu- 
by improvements m the eudiometer, and sued in consequence of the doubts of the 
endeavours to ascertain the mean density speaker regarding the extent of his powers ; 
of the earth. Mr, Cavendish was little but these being obviated by the opinion of 
known in the busy world, his life being the attorney-general, the house of sir 
spent in reading, study, and in expen- Francis was violently entered by the ser- 
ments. He was great unde to the present geant-at arms, and the baronet forcibly 
duke oi Devonshire, and left funded pro- conveyed to the tower. As the soldiery 
perty to the amount of 1,200,000/. which had conducted the captive to his 

5. General Beckwith and admiral A. destination were returning, they were vio- 
Cochrane took the island of Guadaloupe, lently assailad by the multitude with stones 
the last possession oi the French in the and other missiles, when the military tiring. 
West Indies. three of the rioters were killed. On one 

7* f Captain Lake dismissed the king’s victim the coroner’s inquest returned a ver- 
service lor putting a seaman ashore on the diet of uilful murder against some persons 
desolate island of Sombrero. unknown. Subsequently sir Francis brought 

11. The spire of St. Nicholas church, actions at law against the speaker for 
Liverpool, fell through the roof, killing 27 issuing his warrant, against the sergeant- 
persons. at-armx for executing it, and against the 

17. The Dutch settlement of Amboyna constable of the tower for detaining him in 
surrendered to a British force from Madras, custody, but he failed iu all ; the courts of 

2Y2 
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law, after ponderous legal disputation, re- 
fusing to take cognizance of the questions 
at issue* During his incarceration the 
baronet was cheered by numerous approving 
addresses, and at the end of the session 
& he was suffered to return to his house, 
which he did privately by water, to avoid 
the risk of popular tumult ; though some- 
what inconsistently with this pretext sir 
Francis, without communicating his inten- 
tion to his friends, suffered them to make 
preparations for a grand*procession through 
the metropolis, which actually took place. 
Mr, Jones claimed » right to a trials and 
refused to leave Newgate, but was got out 
by a stratagem, loudly complaining of the 
grievance of being noth illegally impri- 
soned and illegally thrust out of prison. 

24. Mr. Perry, proprietor of the Morn- 
ing Chroniciey tried V*d acquitted in the 
court of king’s bench. He conducted his 
own defence, on the charge of having pub- 
lished a libel, copied from the Examiner , 
reflecting on the king’s character. 

28. A general fast-day. 

Mar. 2. A vote of censure passed the 
house of commons, on tlf jf conduct of the 
* eail of Chatham, he having mudl a private 
communication to the king, without the 
intervention of a responsible minister, im- 
pugning the conduct of the nary in the 
Ualcheren expedition, irts lordship, in 
consequence, thought fit to resign his office 
of masteT-general of the ordnance. 

# . 16. llanover annexed to Westphalia. 

21. Lord Porchester moy^d, in the house 
of commons, a series of resolutions, strongly 
condemning the management of the W nl- 
chercn expedition. The debate continued 
by adjournment four days, and the house 
did not divide till the 30th, when there 
appeared for the resolutions 227, against 
them 275. Two amend m&its were then 
moved by general Crawfurd. The first, 
approving the conduct of. ministers with 
regard to the policy of the expedition, was 
earned by 272 to 232; the second, ap- 
proving the non-evacuation of Walcheren 
was also carried by 255 against 232. 

Jpr, 1. Buonaparte married to the arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa: on the 27th the 
bride and bridegroom set out on a tour 
through the northern departments. 

C. Riots in London on account of the 
arrest and the sending of sir Francis Bur- 
dett to the tower. 

11. A proclamation, offering a reward of 
500/. for the apprehension of any person 
who had been concerned in firing at the 
military. 

17. A petition agreed to in the city of 
Westminster, occasioned by the imprison- 
ment of sir F. Burdfctt,iw which the electors 
reminded the house of commons of their 
refusal to inquire into the , conduct of Mr. 


Perciva! and lord Castlereagh, when 
charged with the sale of seats in the house, 
and with the avowal in the house that such 
practices were as notorious as “ the sun at 
noon-day — practices, at the bare men* 
tion of which the speaker declared, that 
our “ ancestors would have startled with 
indignation,” A petition of simitar tenor 
was agreed to by the Middlesex freeholders, 
but the house refused to receive eiihfer. 

May 1. The American congress passed 
an act providing that if either Britain or 
France modified its edicts, so that they 
ceased to violate the neutral commerce of 
the United States, and if the other should 
not within three months after do the same, 
the non-iSTei course act should cease with 
regard to the first nation, but remain in 
force with regard to the second : in conse- 
quence, the French revoked their edicts, and 
the American ports were opened to them in 
November. 

9. News arrived that the Caraccas had 
declared themselves independent of OKI 
Spain : it was the beginning of a series of 
revolutions lhat extended and long conti 
nued through the whole of Spanish America. 

17. Death of W. Windham, M.P. — This 
gentleman was in his fiOth year, and of 
considerable eminence in public life, hut 
more remarkable for the novel and honest 
ardency of his opinions, than their political 
or philosophical accuracy. Abandoning 
some , of his old confederates in politics, he 
r j3ltied, along with Mr. Burke and others of 
the practical school of politicians. Mr. Pitt, 
in opposing the speculative doctrinesiof 
the French revolution. He sided with the 
Grenvilles in reprobating the ephemeral 
peace of Amiens ; and, on the return of that 
<party to power, lie again became secretary - 
a l- war. Mr. Windham’s eloquence was in- 
teresting from its point, raciness, and idio- 
matic lorce. 

21. Mr. Brand’s motion for an inquiry 
into the state of the parliamentary repre- 
sentation negatived by 2J4 to 115. 

29. The crown prince of Sweden died 
suddenly while reviewing some regiments 
of cavalry. The populace, without reason, 
suspected he was poisoned, aud in their 
fury murdered count Fersen, the marshal 
of the kingdom. 

31. Duke of Cumukiu.and. — An extra- 
ordinary attempt was made upon the person 
of his royal highness, while asleep in bed. 
He received several blows about the head 
with a sabre, from an unknown hand, and 
jumping up to give an alarm he was fol- 
lowed by the assassin, who cut him across 
the thighs. Sellis, an Italian valet of the 
duke, and his supposed assailant, was found 
locked in his own room, with his throat cut, 
and spots of blood leading to his apart- 
ment. Next day a coroners inquest was 
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held on the body of Seliis, which, after sit- 
ting four hours to hear evidence, deliberated 
about an hour, and then returned a verdict 
of felo-de-se. 

June 15. Mr. Brougham, in a speech of’ 
great length and ability, called the atten- 
tion of the house to the attempts making 
to evade the act for the abolition of the 
African slave-trade. 

21. Parliamentary session closed. 

At Auxonne, in France, twenty-one 
English prisoners greatly exerted them- 
selves to extinguish a fire. Buonaparte, 
on hearing it, ordered them to be paid six 
months pay, and to be allowed to return 
home, under promise not to serve until they 
were exchanged. 

July 1. Louis Buonaparte, not liking his 
dependent sovereignty, abdicated the throne 
of Holland, and went to live as a private 
individual in Switzerland. 

At a magnificent fdti\ given by prince 
Soli wartzen berg at Pans, the ball-room 
took fire, and 60 or 70 persons perished, 
among them the princess of Scliwartzen- 
berg. J .wellerv to the amount of 20 mil- 
lions were lost in the flames and in the 
tumult. 

9. William Cobbett sentenced to pay a 
fine of 1000/., be imprisoned two years in 
Newgate, aud afterwards enter into recog- 
nizances to keep the peace, for a libel, ie- 
probating the flogging of English soldiers, 
under a guaid of the German legion. T. 
Hansard, Budd, and Bagshaw, werc^jLg&u* 
fenced to short terms of imprisonment for 
printing or publishing the alleged libel. 

Holland united to France. 

10. Ciudad Rodrigo surrendered to the 
French, with a garrison of 7000 men. 

The isles of Bourbon and France, in tin; 
Indian ocean, taken by the English. 

Aug. 21. Marshal Bernadotte, with the 
consent of Buonaparte, elected crown prince 
of Sweden. 

27. Almeida, garrisoned by 5000 English 
and Portuguese, commanded by general 
Cuxe, surrendered to marshal Massena. It 
was the strongest fortress in Portugal, and 
would have made a protracted defence had 
not a bomb fallen on an immense magazine 
of powder, by which explosion a large por- 
tion of the town and garrison were blown 
up. 

Sept. 1. Meeting at the exchange, Dub- 
lin, to pass resolutions favourable to a re- 
peal of the legislative union. They were 
seconded by Mr. O'Connell, and most of 
the speakers seemed to assent to his opinion 
that Catholic emancipation was an object 
secondary to that of a separation of the 
two kingdoms. 

17. A body of Neapolitan troops de- 
barked in Sicily, to recover possession of 
that island, but were repulsed by the Bri- 
tish, under air John Stuart. 


m 

24. Spanish? cortes assembled in Cadiz, 
which was beleaguered by Soult, and almost 
tho only place of erosetpience in possession 
of the patriots. 

27. Battle of Sierra Busaeo ; the French, 
commanded by Massena, gallantly re- 
pulsed, with the ios* of 2000 men, by the 
Anglo-Portuguese army, commanded by 
lord Wellington. 

28. Mi. Abraham Goldsmid found dead, 
with a pistol grasped in his hand, in his 
grounds at Morden-house. He had spe- 
culated largely with sir Francis Baring m 
the^ government loan of 14 millions, and 
omnium falling to a considerable discount, 
he was unable to bear tho loss. 

Oct. 9. Lord Wellington retreated to the 
fortified line of Torres Vedr&s, 30 miles 
from Lisbon. Massena coming up, recon- 
noitred the positioiL and finding it unas- 
sailable. fixed his mrad-^uarters at Santa- 
rem ; the two armies remaining inactive till 
the end of the year. 

31. The court of common council of 
London resolved to place in the council 
chamber a statue of George III., comme- 
morative of tluwljjessings they had enjoyed 
under hi^long agd prosperous reign. ^ 

. AW. 1. Mr. Ryder, the home-secretary, 
informed the loirl mayor of the king’s in- 
disposition, and that as his successor could 
not be submitted for the royal approba- 
tion. it was expected his lordship would 
continue to discharge the duties of his 
office. ^ 

A man eo nun it ted to Newgate, by the 
property- tax <^mmis?>i»ners, for the non- 
payment of 31. rated and assessed upon him? 

2. Died in her 2bth year, after a pro- 
tracted illness, princess Amelia, youngest 
daughter of the king. 

26. John Gale Jones sentenced to 12 
months imprisonment in Cold Bath Fields, 
and to find heavy securities to keep the 
peace. 

Dec. 3. A fire at the Mexican coffee- 
house, Leicester square : the proprietor 
and his wife perished in the flames. # 

General John Abercrombie, with a Imdv 
of 9000 troops from the Gape of Good 
Hope, obtained possession of the French 
island of Mauritius. 

1 1. Nineteen journeymen printers of 
the Times office, convicted of a conspiracy 
against their employer, sentenced to vari- 
ous terms of imprisonment in Newgate, 
from two years to nine months. 

18. Lucicu Buonaparte and family 
landed at Plymouth: his baggage and that 
of his attendants weighed thirty-three tons. 

20. Kino's Indisposition. — The king’s 
mental disorder continuing, Mr. Percival 
submitted three resolutions to the house of 
commons for supplying the deficiency in 
the executive power. They were of tho 
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same import as those infSxlueed by Mr. 
Pitt cm a like occtirreOfp in 1788-9 ; affirm- 
ing, 1, this incapacity of the king ; % the 
right of the two houses to supply the 
deftsct ; 3, the necessity of determining upon 
the means* of giving the royal assent to a 
bill for this purpose. The opposition on 
this occasion waving any declaration of the 
right of the prince of Wales to the regency, 
Mr. Ponsonby merely moved an amend- 
ment that the prince be addressed to take 
Upon him the executive duties. It was 
Rejected by 269 votes against 157. In the 
lords the same resolutions and a s mylar 
amendment were m r <ved, which last was re- 
jected by 100 against 74. 

24. St. Paul's cathedral robbed of the 
whole of the church service of plate weigh- 
ing 1760 ounces. 

Annual Obituary^ A t Paris, in great 
indigence, the celebrated Paul Benhekl : 
he returned from India with a fortune of 
half a million. Chevalier D’Eon, who had 
assumed the dress of a female, though found 
at his death a male (ante p. 506). Mrs. 
Trimmer, 69, author of many popular woi ks 
intended for the moril mml religious in- 
struction of the juvenile cesses, a Tiberius 
Cavallo, 61, F.R.S., eminent cultivator of 
natural philosophy. Caleb Whiteford, 76, 
a gentlemen of wit described m ftr. Gold- 
smith’s “ Retaliation.” On board the Ville 
de Paris flag ship, admiral lord Colling- 
wood, GO : worn out with the toils of a 
ffceafaring life, this excellent man and officer 
expired just as he was about returning 
jbome foT the recovery of his health. At 
Leigh, in Kent, sir Francis Baring. 7d, 
the successful merchant, and considered 
oue of the “ strongest links of Mr. Pitt’s 
monied aristocracy.” In Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square, by shooting himself, 
Francis Baring, esip< scconU son of John 
Baring, esq., of Mount Radford, near 
Exeter : pecuniary embarrassment the 
alleged cause of his suicide. 

a. u . 1811. Commencement ok tiik 
Regency. — Although the present year w as 
not marked with the rise or downfall of 
states, it was signalised by many events of 
importance. The long reign of George 
111. had virtually closed ; the regal func- 
tions were vested during the remaiuder 
of the sovereign's life by legislative act in 
the heir apparent, at first with limited 
powers, and afterwards in full sovereignty. 
No change either in the policy of govern- 
ment, or in its responsible ministers, fol- 
lowed this transfer i:f the executive power. 
Among the minor occurrences of the first 
year of the regency was the revival of 
catholic agitation in Ireland, and of their 
claims fbr ftn equality of . civil rights with 
their protfigtant fellow -subjects. An un- 
successful attempt was made in England 
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to abridge the liberty of the dissenters 
under the spetious pretext of excluding 
from the ministry the profligate and il- 
literate. But the chief topic of parlia- 
mentary discussion was the depreciation 
of the currency: on this question alone 
almost the entire month of May was con- 
sumed in long and anxious debates. The 
press groaned under the weight of 
pamphlets and periodicals, that almost 
hourly issued on the affirmative and nega- 
tive side. Notwithstanding all the light 
shed on this intricate subject within and 
without the walls of parliament, the 
house of commons committed the mistake 
of denying the conclusion of the bullionists 
of a depreciation in paper money, though 
attested by palpable facts and obvious prin- 
ciples. Abroad, the restless energies of the 
French emperor were occupied in perfect- 
ing his continental system — in vain efforts 
to exclude British commerce — in the settle- 
ment of the Gallican church, disturbed 
by the contumacy of his bishops and the 
pope — aud, in a tour to Holland, Amster- 
dam was declared to be the third city of 
the empire — Rome being the second, and 
Paris the first. In the Peninsula the war ex- 
hibited an alternation of victory and defeat 
to the contending parties. The Guerillas 
were troublesome to the French, who, how- 
ever, succeeded in making themselves 
masters of nearly all the cities (Cadiz ex- 
cepted) and strong places in Spain. Por- 
tugal was the chief scene of their disasters 
and humiliation. Conducted by loid Wel- 
lington, the British proved them stives not 
less able to win battles by land than sea* 
The appointment of this general in the 
course of the year to be commander-in- 
chief of the Auglo-Partuguese armies, and 
the introduction into the latter of better 
discipline and organization held out the 
promise of future victories. 

Jan, 1 . Hamburgh annexed to France. 

8. The Thames nearly frozen, and the 
northern roads almost impassable by snow. 

Feb , 5. Regency Act, — By this act, 
which became law on the 5th, the regency 
was vested in the prince of Wales, under 
certain restrictions : he was restrained from 
creating peers, and from granting offices 
in reversion, or places and pensions, for a 
longer term than during the royal plea- 
sure ; the management of the king's house- 
hold was vested in the queen, and regula- 
tions made respecting the king’s private 
property. The restrictions were to con- 
tinue till after February 1, 1812. Con- 
sidering himself merely locum tenenty in 
the interim the prince declined making 
any change in the administration, or to 
accept any grant for an establishment in 
virtue of his new functions* 

7 . Judgment passed on Mr* Finaerty for a 
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libel, charging lord Castlereagh with cru- 
elty in Ireland, by which he was con- 
demned to an imprisonment of eighteen 
months in Lincoln gaol. 

It appears since the reduction in the duty 
on whisky 60,000 gallons of that spirit are 
weekly retailed in 1200 licensed dram- 
shops in Dublin. 

18. Died at his apartments at Padding- 
ton, in a state of mental phrenzy, the duke 
of Albuquerque, ambassador from Spain. 
Chagrin at the misfortunes of his country, 
and some undeserved treatment he had 
received from the Spanish junta, are sup- 
posed to have produced this catastrophe. 

Mar . 1. Commercial distress continu- 
ing to increase, the chancellor»*f the exche- 
quer moved for the appointment of a p.ir- 
liamentary committee to inquire into its 
causes. On the 7th the committee made 
a report, ascribing chief patt of the distress 
to excess of shipment of British manufac- 
tures to south America, the returns for 
which being principally in West India pro- 
duce, there was no means in the present 
state o*‘ trade of realising them. An advance , 
to the mercantile interest of six millions of' 
exchequer bills was recommended, to be 
repaid by quarterly instalments ; but tin* 
security required being onerous, only a 
portion ol this advance was ever applied 
for. 

3. Wellesley Pole’s Circular. — The 
affairs of Ireland which, since the Union, 
had had less prominency in the ftjtpeiwi 
parliament, again claimed anxious atten- 
tion. The roman catholics, with the view 
sf prosecuting their claims, determined on 
funning in Dublin a standing delegation, 
consisting of ten persons elected from each 
county, charged with the business of act- 
ing for the whole body, in seeking the re- 
dress of grievances. This kind of organi- 
zation alarmed the Irish government, and 
the chiei secretary issued a circular letter 
to the magistrates, enjoining them to pre- 
vent the contemplated meeting of the 
catholic committee. This circular became 
the subject of parliamentary discussion on 
the 3rd, of which the consequence was, 
the withdrawal of the circular and the 
issuing of a proclamation having the same 
object, the enforcement of the convention 
act. Under this act several gentlemen 
were apprehended, tried, and acquitted. 
In October the catholic committee, to the 
number of 300, assembled, with the earl of' 
Fingnl in the chair, and voted a petition 
to parliament; but upon re-assembling, 
December 23rd, they were formally dis- 
persed by a magistrate. 

5, Battle of Barossa. — A British 
force detached from the garrison of Cadiz, 
commanded by general Graham, defeated 
two division# of marshal Victors army. 


The action ||s® severe, tlie lose of the 
enemy amounting; to 3000 killed, wounded, 
and prisoners; tffttt of the English, 1243* 
Both the English general and his troops 
were highly applauded for the spirit and 
ability displayed in this encounter. 

Retreat op tub French.— Massena, 
finding it difficult to subsist his army in a 
devastated country, and despairing of 
driving li the English into their native 
element , 1 n began his retreat from Santarem, 
abandoning partgof his baggage and heavy 
artillery. He retired towards the Mondego, 
marching in one solid mass, with his rear 
efvered by one or two divisions, which 
successively occupied the strong posts 
offered by the nature of the country, lie 
thus preserved his army from any great 
disaster, though watch folly and vigorously 
pursued by lord Wellington. 

10. B adaj oz Surrendered to the Frenc h 
with a garrison of more than 7000 men. 
Loid Wellington, who was preparing to 
raise the siege, was much chagrined : writ- 
ing to the regency of Portugal, Rfe said, 

“ The Spanish nation has lost in the course 
of two moni^sthe fortresses of Tortosa, 

< lliven^i, and jladajoz, without any suffij* 
dent cause ; at the same time marshal 
Suult with a corps of troops, which was 
never supposed to exceed 20,000 men, 
beside? the capture of the two last places, 
has made prisoners and destroyed above 
22,000 Spanish troops/* 

14, Died in his 76th year, the duke jf 
Grafton. Li the early part of the present 
reign his grata had possessed a large share 
of notoriety through the attacks of Wihfees 
and the invectives of Junius. Subsequently 
lie distinguished himself by his steady op- 
position to the American war, and the revo- 
lutionary war with France. At a iato 
period of life he determined, with a mind 
perfectly unshackled and influenced solely 
by regard to truth, to enter on a course of 
theological sflidies, which terminated in his 
becoming a Unitarian. v 

19. The bank gave notice that if 
would receive in payment all dollars taken 
at the rate of 5s. 6 d* each, instead of 5&. 
This had become necessary to prevent 
their withdrawal from circulation, owing to 
the rise in the price of silver. 

20. The empress of France delivered 
of a son, who was created king of Rome. 
The discharge of 101 pieces of artillery 
announced the occurrence to the Parisians, 
who rent the air with acclamations. The 
emperors of Russia and Austria, and most 
of the continental states sent ambassadors 
extraordinary to congratulate Napoleon. 
Grouud was soon after purchased near the 
Pont de Jena, to erect a superb palace, to 
be called the Palace of the King of Kerne. 

25. Buonaparte issued a decree, enjoin- 
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ing the culture of the beetroot, and the 
plant woad, to Supply the place of the sugar 
cane, and indigo: the Access of the ex- 
periment was anticipated with so much 
confidence* that the prohibition of the 
sugar and indigo of the Indies, or English 
commodities, was announced for January 
1st, 1813. | 

116. At the election of chancellor for i 
the university of Cambridge, the duke of 
Gloucester had 470 votes, the duke of Rut- 
land 356. « 

27. The Hanes repulsed by the British 
in a hold but ill-conducted attempt to re- 
cover the isle of Anholt. 

Mr. Walter Cox stood in the pillory, 
Dublin, for a libel in The Irish Magazine , 
recommending a separation between Eng- 
land and Ireland by a French force. He 
was cheered on coming down by the po- 
pulace, and the police peft sd. 

The stagnation of trade having thrown 
out of employment great numbers in the 
manufacturing towns of the west of Scot- 
land, a subscription was opened at Hamil- 
ton tor the relief of the destitute of that 
place. They however refused to accept, it 
as alms, but said they wuujn be hqppy to 
$drn it by their labour. r ITte subscribers 
accordingly agreed to expend the money 
in making a foot-path between Hamilton 
and Bothwell-bridge. * r 

April 27. The statue erected to the 
memory of Lord Nelson in Guildhall 
opened to the public : the long inscription 
was penned by R. B. Sheridai|, esq. 

May 6. Wellington having blockaded 
Almeida, Massena attempted to raise it, 
hut was skilfully repulsed at Fuentes 
cl ’Honor. The English became masters of 
Almeida on the 10th, the garrison evacu- 
ating the place in the night. 

6. It appears that the manufacture of 
woollen cloth in the west-riding of York- 
shire has decreased in the past year 38,575 
pieces. Of 1160 shearmen *in the town 
and neighbourhood of Leeds, 400 are out 
tif employment. 

Some of the horses entered to run at 
Newmarket races were wilfully poisoned. 

At Tortola, a planter named Hodge 
executed for murder, by whipping one of 
his slaves to death. 

9. Protestant Dissenting Preachers. 
— Lord Sid mouth obtained leave to bring 
in a bill to amend the Toleration Act. II is 
aim seemed to be by requiring higher testi- 
monials of fitness, to dimmish the number 
of licensed non-conforming preachers of 
the illiterate class, who, from their popu- 
larity, were formidable rivals to the esta- 
blished clergy. But the dissenters took 
the alarm* and poured in such a broadside 
of petitions* as overwhelmed his lordship 
upon the first discharge. Lord Holland 


stoutly opposed the bill from ita first in* 
troduetion. He said at proceeded on the 
error that the right to teach and preach 
was derived only from fine permission of 
government j whereas he held it to be the 
right of every man who thought himself 
able to instruct others, to do so, provided 
his doctrines did not disturb the public 
peace. 

13. Gold and Paper. — Nearly the 
whole of the month was occupied in con- 
tinuous discussion on the state of the 
currency. On the 6th Mr. Horner intro* 
duced the subject to the house of commons 
m an elaborate speech; contending that 
paper money was actually depreciated, and 
the only remedy for which was the resump- 
tion of specie ]vayments by the bank. On 
the contrary Mr. Rose contended that paper 
was not depreciated, and that if the re- 
striction on the bank was removed, not a 
single additional guinea would be in circu- 
lation. Mr. Horner having moved a set of 
resolutions founded on his ideas, they were 
all rejected by a majority of three to one. 
On the 13th Mi. Vansittart moved a rival 
and ponderous string of resolutions {Amt, 
Reg. lrii. 44), in which he endeavoured to 
show that the foreign political and com- 
mercial relations of the country were suffi- 
cient to account for the fall in the exchanges 
and the high price of bullion, and that it 
would be highly impolitic to fix any time 
for the resumption of cash payments by 
thv lRufa. These passed by a large ma- 
jority ; thus denying, by parliamentary 
authority, the conclusion of the hullionists 
of the depreciation of paper ; and which was 
undoubtedly the fact, as guineas were 
publicly selling for 27c., and landlords, in 
both England and Ireland, were requiring 
then rents to be paid in gold, or in such an 
amount of paper as was equivalent to 
gold at its selling price. 

16. Battle ov Albueiu, — Soult., ad- 
vancing to the relief of Badajog, made a 
vigorous attack on the Anglo-Portugiwso 
army, commanded by marshal Bert-slord. 
After a severe, and at one time a doubtful 
contest, the French were repulsed with gieat 
slaughter. The loss of the allies was 
upwards of 6000 ; that of the enemy 
much greater. Six different nations were 
at once shedding their blood in this fierce 
encounter ; British, Spanish, Portuguese 
| and French, Germans and Poles. 

An unfortunate encounter between the 
English sloop of war Little Belt* captain 
Bingham, and the United States frigate 
President, commodore Rogers: the former 
had 32 killed and wounded; the loss of the 
latter trifling. It originated either in mis- 
take* or a naval point of honour not clearly 
explained. 

20. Mr. Perciv&l opened the annual 
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BunaST. A proposed duty on cotton wool yond a fixed frnmnt Bill paused a third 
was abandoned, ow*g to the opposition reading by 47 votes against 16. 
it met with from the manufacturers > and 4» Ktttg v. Zte -Lord Ellen* 

no other novelty i% finance was proposed. borough announced the opinion of the 

25. J. Drakartl, of the Stamford News, twelve judges iathis case to be, that the 
for a libel on military dogging, sentenced defendant had not infringed the statute of 
to pay a fine of 2004, be imprisoned 18 Edward VI. in buying guineas at a price 
mouths in Lincoln gaol, and find security in bank notes above their reputed value, 
for good behaviour for three years after- J udgment arrested. 
war J gt 24. Parliament prorogued. In the re- 

June 6. Viscount Milton in the house gent’s speech, delivered by commission, 
of commons moved a resolution, censuring strong approbation is expressed of those 
the restoration of the duke of York, by the measures which enabled the government 
prince regent, to the office of commander- tojprosecute the war with increased activity 
in. chief. It was negatived by 296 against 47. aiffl vigour. 

17. A national ecclesiastical council was Much public indignation having been 
opened at Paris, under cardinal ^esch, Na- expressed at the frequency and severity of 
poleon’s uncle. Its purpose was the supply flogging in the army, a clause was inserted 
of the numerous vacancies m the episcopal m the Mutiny Act of this year, giving to 
order, which the pope’s determined refusul courts-martial a discretion they did not 
to institute the bishops of the emperor’s before possess, <# substituting imprisoa- 
nomiiiation had occasioned. ment in place of corporal punishment, when 

A female, who had lately been in the they should think fit 
poor-liouse at Bala in Wales, by a decree The excessive heat of this month Deta- 
in chancery obtained the moiety of 1 50,0004, sinned the conflagration of several Crests 
as first * ousin and next of kin to Mr. Jones in the Tyrol, with the consequent destrur- 
of London, brandy merchant. tion of 64 villages,, and the loss of 10,000 

19. The regent gave a grand fete at head of cattle. 

Carlton-house to upwards of 2000 of the Aug. z. A*)rig arrived at Liverpool" 
nobility and gentry, including the French from Sierra Leone, owned and navigated 
princes and emigrant noblesse ,* rivalling entirely by negroes. 

in gaiety and splendour la vieille cour rte 8. Eight# newspapers suppressed at 

lersailles . The public were admitted for Paris. 

several days afterwards to see the costly 26. Conquest of Java. — Batavia, the 
arrangements ; the crowd was in#.ic:is«, capital of the Dutch settlements in the 
and many accidents occurred; several East Indies, ^ith the whole island of Java 
ladies had their dresses torn from their in which it isvsituated, was added to our 
hacks, and were to be seen in groups in Eastern possessions. The expedition was 
Carlton-gardens with dishevelled hair, and fitted out at Madras under the direction of 
divested of much of their drapery, waiting lord IVlinto, and the command entrusted 
a fresh supply of clothes. to sii Samuel Auchrauty. It landed on 

28. The house of lords disallowed the the 4th, within twelve miles of Batavia, 
claim of William Fitzharding Berkeley to and on the«26th the works of Cornells 
the Berk ley peerage. By this decision being gallantly carried, the Dutch com- 
the four c.uest sons of the late earl were mander. Jansens, agreed to the surrender of 
declared illegitimate, and the title devolved the whole islafid, together with the adjacent 
upon the fifth son, Thomas Morton Fitz- one of Madura, leaving not a vestige of 
barling, the first born in wedlock. oriental dominion to Holland. * • 

Tarragona surrendered to the French. Sept. 1. A comet of great brilliaucy 

Mg 2. Earl Stanhope's Bill, — Adis- began to he visible in England, and con- 
cussion in the lords on earl Stanhope’s tinued to the end of autumn, 
bill, by which the passing of guineas for 26. A well discovered in the keep of 
more, or bank notes for less than the cur- Dover castle, which exhibited a fine speci- 
rent value was prohibited. It originated men of ancient masonry : it is five feet in 
jn lord King having demanded of his diameter, and upwards of 400 feet deep, 
tenants payment in gold in lieu of bank According to tradition, it is the identical 
nates. Ilia# lordship said he had adopted well which Harold promised to deliver with 
this precaution, in defence of his property, the custle of Dover into the hands of 
from that progressive depreciation of the William the Conqueror, 
currency, produced by the constantly-in- 28. A pugilistic content at Thisleton- 

creasing issues of an inconvertible paper gap, between Thomas Crib and Mohneux 
money, by the bank of England. Lord a black : the former declared the victor. 
Lansdowne proposed that the circulation A French paper, copying an account of this 
of the bank should not be increased be- exhibition, said, “ Certainly the English 
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nobility stand alone in theiT taste for tills 
singular and degrading spectacle.’ 5 

Oct. 10. At the quarter-sessions for 
Leeds a poor weaver appeared before the 
magistrates charged with deserting his 
wife and family. Upon being questioned 
he triad to justify his conduct on scriptural 
grounds; quoting the text that “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself;’’ 
thence inferring, that a stranger equally 
with his own children had a claim to the 
fruits of his industry. The bench in vain 
tried to persuade him that his own off- 
spring required his first consideration ; Jjie 
obstinately adhered the verity of his 
own interpretation iu preference to that 
of the rest of mankind and the dictates of 
nature. 

28. General Hill, by a forced march, 
surprised a French force at Arroyo del 
Molino, killing and cajmiririg 2000 men, 
with all their artillery and baggage. 

Nov. 1 1. The national society, for the 
education of the poor m the principles of 
the established church, instituted under 
the auspices of the regent. 

30. Riots in NorfiNOHUMSHiKE. — In 
this and the following mo**h the%interior 
tranquillity of the country was disturbed 
by a series of tumults in the district of 
the hosiery manufactory. They w<ve occa- 
sioned by the discharge of mdny workmen, 
owing to the slackness of trade and tin: 
application of a wide frame tor the weav- 
ing of stockings. Against these machines 
the attacks ol“ the workmen jp^re directed,, 
their practice being forcibly to enter houses 
and break the frames. The riotous spirit 
extended into Derbyshire and Leicester- 
shire, though the county of Nottingham 
was the centre of mischief. The rioters 
assumed the name of Jjiddiiex and acted 
under the authority ofan imaginary Cap- 
tain Ladd , which name appears not to 
liave signified any individual, but a secret 
committee of management. In the ensu- 
* mg year these outrages assumed such a 
dangerous character, that the legislature 
deemed it necessary to interfere with a 
new law for their suppression. 

Dec. 7. 11 on hid Muhdkrs. — About 
twelve o'clock on Saturday night Mr. Marr, 
who kept a lace and pelisse shop in Rat- 
chffe-highway, sent out his servant to buy 
some oysters for supper while he was put- 
ting up the shutters. On her return she 
rang the hell, but nobody came to the 
door ; she went to a neighbour, and they 
got into the house by a back-way, when 
they found Mr. Marr ljing dead, near the 
window* with his skull broken, and Mrs. 
Marr also dead at the top of the stairs, 
shockingly mangled : the shop hoy was 
lying on the counter with his brains dashed 


out* and an infant* only four months old* 
in the cradle with its^hroat cut. The per- 
petrators of this bloody business had been 
alarmed, seemingly, byUhe ringing of the 
bell* and suddenly escaped without carry- 
ing away any of the property. Mr. and 
Mrs. Marr had only been married eighteen 
months, and were highly respected. 

1 3. A splendid specimen of Parisian typo- 
graphy has been dedicated to Buonaparte. 
It is an edition of Homer* in three volumes 
great folio* each consisting of 370 pages 
with the text only ; 140 copies only were 
struck off. That presented to the emperor 
was on vellum. 

19. Three other murders equalling in 
savagenes^those of the Marrs were perpe- 
trated this night, between the hours of 
eleven and twelve o’clock* in New Gravel- 
lane, Rutchffe-highway. Some wretches got 
into the residence of Mr. Williamson, who 
kept the King’s Arms public house, and 
murdered Mr. Williamson, his wife, ami 
his maid servant, and probably they would 
have committed other murders, had they 
not been disturbed at the alarm given by 
a lodger, who escaped from a window. A 
ruffian, of the name of Williams, was up- 
rehended on suspicion, which he confirmed 
y hanging himself in prison ; and he was 
buried in the public highway. 

France. — The French emperor was this 
year chiefly occupied in plans for the entire 
exclusion of British commerce from the 
continent, and raising a navy that might 
be able to contend with England for the 
dominion of the sea. With this object was 
his scheme of a marine conscription, which 
consisted in converting the military to a 
naval conscription, m the thirty maritime 
departments of the empire. For the pur- 
pose of recruiting the navy, youths from the 
age of 13 to lb were to be selected am! 
trained to nautical manoeuvres, and placed 
at the disposal of the minister of marine. 

Annual Obituary. — Sir Francis Bour- 
geois, R.A., 56, a painter iu ku»to% and 
landscape : he bequeathed the bulk of his 
property and a tine collection of pictures to 
Dulwich College. T. R.Nash, F.S.A, 80, 
antiquary and editor of an edition of 
Hudihras, 3 vols. 4to. Ncvil Maskelync, 
D.D.F.R.S.,79, astronomer royal during 46 
years. Henry Hope, 75, lately a partner in 
the famous mercantile house at Amster- 
dam. Mr. Hope in 1794 settled in London, 
where he lived in a style of tasteful mag- 
nificence : by his will he left 1,100,000/, 
to his relations. Robert Koikes, 75* for- 
merly a printer and the philanthropic in- 
stitutor of Sunday schools. Robert Mylne, 
79, architect of Biackfriars-bridge. Richard 
Cumberland, 80, an eminent writer in 
| verse and prose. Henry D undos viscount 
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Melnlle, 60, UielJ impeached by the home 
of commons for mil-practices committed 
in violation of a bill of his own framing. 
Dr. Percy, bishfp of Drornore, author of 
* Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 1 ' 
Rev, James Graham, author of the 
u Sabbath," &c. Sir Peter Parker, 96, 
admiral of the fleet. 

a.d. 1812. French war with Russia, 
—This year was memorable for the com- 
mencement of the decline of the autocrasy 
of Napoleon Buonaparte. By the Treaty 
of Tilsit, Russia had engaged to shut her 
ports against England, if she refused her 
offer of mediation ; but though Alexander’s 
mediatorial interposition wa» # evaded by 
the English ministry, he never entered 
heartily into the continental policy of 
France. The English trade with Russia 
Wfjs too important to that empire to be 
readily renounced. Many of the nobility 
derived a great share of their revenues 
from the sale of products of which Britain 
was the principal market, and its connex- 
ion with the mercantile interest of Eng- 
land was extremely intimate. On this 
account English goods had never been 
committed to the flames in that country, i 
and Bruiidi colonial produce was admitted 
into the u. issian ports on neutral bottoms. 
Other sources of difference arose between 
the two empires. Buonaparte never for a 
moment rested from his system of terri- 
torial aggrandisement. On the ^ere jye- 
text of convenience the duchy of Olden- 
burgh was annexed to his northern fron- 
tier. Disagreements on these points pro- 
duced the gigantic contest of 1812, into 
which the two powers, without any formal 
declaration of war, sullenly entered with 
a fixed resolve, on one side to conquer, 
and on the other never to submit. The 
results were the burning of Moscow, and 
the disas- w oas retreat of the French. In 
the peninsula also, they sustained great 
reverses, being defeated at Salamanca and 
compelled to letire from Madrid, which, 
however, they soon re-entered. Buonapaite 
having relaxed his Berlin and Milan de- 
crees in favour of America, the example 
was followed, June 23rd, by the revocation 
of the British orders in council. They 
had produced great distress among the 
commercial classes ; but unfortunately, five 
days before the revocation of the orders in 
council, the Americans had, by an act of 
Congress, declared war against England, 
The chief domestic occurrences of the year 
were, an unsuccessful attempt, after the 
death of Mr, Percival, to form a more 
liberal and efficient administration ; the 
assembling of a new parliament; and dis- 
turbances on account of machinery, and 
the high price of provisions. 

Jan, 3* By a decision of the court of 


Teinds, none of the established clergy of 
Scotland will have a smaller stipend than 
150/., and 80/. 6s, 8d. for communion 
elements, besides a mabse and glebe in 
the country parishes. 

3. French repulsed at Tariffa. 

7. Parliament opened by commission. 

8, Valencia surrendered to the French, 
under Suchet, with 18,000 men, alter a 
feeble defence by General Blake. 

16, Mr. Percival moved resolutions 
for the settlement of the royal household 
under the regency, by which a consider- 
able addition was made to the charge of 
the civil list. * Au additional provision was 
soon after made for the younger branches 
of the royal family. 

18. Benjamin Walsh, M.P., a stock- 
broker, found guilty of stealing from sir 
T. Plumer 22 bmk notes of 1000/. each. 
The case being reserved for the opinion of 
the judges, they determined that the steal- 
ing was not felonious : he was of course 
pardoned, but expelled the house pf com- 
mons for a gross breach of trust. 

19. Lord Wellington carried by storm 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and lor which achievement 
i he dfctes cstiferred upon him the ducal 
title of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

French Empire. —According to the al- 
ma n at of the French board of longitude, the 
population of the French empire amounts 
to 43,937,144. Of this number 28 millions 
speak the French language, 6,453.000 tho 
Italian, 4,063,000 the Dutch or Flemish, 

96 7.000 th^jrt ton, and 108,000 the Basque 
The population of thtJ states connected with 
the system of France, in which number 
are included the kingdom of Italy, Svntxer- 
laud, Spain, and the Confederation of tho 
Rhine, is estimated at 38,141,541. 

In the course of the month France, with 

20.000 troops, toftk forcible possession of 
Swedish Pomerania. 

Frb. 1. Restrictions on the prince re- 
gent ceased. 

At the Leeds sessions several methodist 
preachers were refused licenses to preach, 
as required by the Toleration Act, on the 
ground that they were not attached to a 
separate congregation. 

13. The Ministry. — For some time 
the public mind had been entirely en- 
grossed in speculating on the ministerial 
changes likely to ensue on the termination 
of the restrictions on the regency. In the 
course of the month all uncertainty on this 
subject was removed. On the 1 3th inst. 
the regent, in a letter to tho duke of Fork, 
after expressing his satisfaction with the 
conduct of, and paying high compliments 
to his present advisers, declared that he 
u had no predilections to indulge^ nor re- 
sentment* to gratify intimating, however, 
a desire that his government might be 
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strengthened, by the cooperating of those 
with whom his “ early habits nad been 
formed, ’’and authorising the duke to com - 
mumcate his sentiments to lords Grey and 
Grenville* As wight have been, and pro- 
bably anticipated) these noblemen at 
once declined forming any part of an ad- 
ministration notoriously established on 
anti-catholic principles. Iu their joint 
reply to the duke of York, they said, we 
muss express without reserve the imjios- 
sibility of uniting with the*present govern- 
meni. Our differences of opinion arts too 
many, and too important, to admit of sucfy 
union. His royal highness will, wo. are 
coiiRdenh do us justice to remember, that 
we have already , twice acted on this im- 
pression — in 1809, on the overture then 
made to us, under his majesty’s authority ; 
and last year, when his royal highness 
was pleased to require ourUidvice respect- 
ing the formation of a new government /* 
Prior to this correspondence, marquis Wel- 
lesley had communicated his intention 
of relinquishing his official situation, 
avowedly, because he found Mr. Percival's 
preponderance in the cabinet becoming too 
decided. He now, therefore* resigned the 
seals of foreign secretary, which were en- 
trusted, on the ‘25th, to lord Castlercagh. 

March 6. Daniel Eaton tried and con- 
victed of blasphemy, in publish&g some of 
the writings of Thomas Paine : it was his 
sixth prosecutiou, and upon being brought 
up lor judgment, in May, he was sentenced 
to 18 months* imprisonment, and to stand 
iu the pillory. „ " 

14, Treaty of alliance concluded be- 
tween France and Austria, stipulating the 
mutual guarantee of their territories, and of 
assistance in case of attack. A similar 
treaty with Prussia was ratitied on the 5th 
at Berlin. . •’ 

18. Public signature of the new con- 
stitution for Spain ; 184 menders of the 
cortes signed two copies of this instru- 
ment, and upon the ‘20th took the oath 
of fidelity, in which they were joined by 
the members of the regency. 

1 9. De at h op J ohn Hoknk Tooxe, M. A. 
— This gentleman had long been known in 
the political world, and distinguished him- 
self in a newspaper contest with the 
masked champion Junius. After laying 
aside his clerical function he attempted 
to prepare for the liar, for which he was 
well qualified, but was refused admission 
to the inns of court. He was a strenuous 
partisan of Wilkes, though they quarrelled 
when Wilkes sought to make his patriot- 
ism subservient to the payment of his 
debts, by raising ft public subscription for 
the purpose* Mr# Tooke was an active 
promoter of the various societies instituted 
for the attainment of parliamentary reform, 


and was one of the accused in the BUte 
Trials of 1794, when die conducted him- 
self with spirit and ability. He was twice 
a candidate for Westminster in opposition 
to the aristocratical interests of that city. 
For a short time he was in parliament, but 
entered too late in life to acquire distinc- 
tion, and his eligibility was objected to on 
the ground of being in holy orders. His 
“ Diversions of Pulley” acquired him 
much celebrity as an acute and original 
philologist. The enjoyment of his hospi- 
talities at Wimbledon used to be impaired 
by his fondness for personal satire, in which 
he occasionally indulged at the expense of 
his guests, under cover of a most imper- 
turbable countenance. He was in his 76th 
year, and though few men had suffered 
more from bodily pain, and undergone 
more enmity and obloquy, he always spoke 
of life as a source of enjoyment. 

26. Oaraccas swallowed up by an earth- 
quake : at 4 p. m. the city stood in all its 
splendour, u tew minutes later 4500 houses 
19 churches, besides public buildings, were 
crushed io atoms, huiying in their nuns 
8U00 inhabitants. 

Apr . 6. Badajoz carried by storm. In 
the siege of this place the allies, under hml 
Wellington, lost 4S50 men. The French 
garrison, with its commander Philippon, 
became pruoneis ol' war. 

Attacks on Machinery. — The disturb- 
ances a^oug the manufacturing classes, 
which began last year in the hosiery dis- 
trict, had extended into the neighbouring 
counties. Their chief seat was the cotton 
district of Lancashire and part of Cheshire, 
and the clothing district of the west riding 
of Yorkshire. They had now assumed tut 
alarming aspect ; men went about armed 
and disguised in the night, destroying not 
only the machu«ery hut the property of 
individuals. A system of organization and 
military training was adopted, aiul secret 
oaths administered. Near Huddersfield, a 
principal manufacturer was shot in Wad 
d»y, in the public highway, by four Lud- 
dites ; and a mill, defended by soldiers, 
was attempted to be stormed in the night 
by ail armed multitude : several of the 
assailants were killed and wounded in the 
attack. At Manchester, three persons were 
shot, without any knowledge or even sus- 
picion who were the murderer?. There 
were also riots in the west of England, and 
in other jparta, occasioned by the uncom- 
monly high price of provisions. These 
outrages were fortunately confined to the 
country. The metropolis was free from 
popular tumults, though the frequency of 
murders, burglaries, and street robberies, 
induced the legislature to institute in- 
quiries into the state of the police, 

30. A drawing-room held by the queen, 
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*fter an interval of two years; in the 
evening a splendid entertainment wav given 
by the regent at Carlton-house* 

May 9. Buonaparte left Paris to join the 
grand army in Poland. 

11. Assassination of Mb. Pbrcival,— 
During the examination of evidence at the 
bar of Ihe house of commons, relative to 
the orders in council, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer entering the lobby about five 
in the evening, a person named Bellingham 
fired a pistol at him, the ball of which 
pierced his heart. He staggered, fell, and 
in a short time expired. The assassin was 
found to be a Liverpool broker, who having 
sustained some commercial losses in Rus- 
sia, for which he thought the** government 
was bound to procure redress* and his me- 
morials on the subject being disregarded, 
he hail worked up his gloomy mind to the 
monstrous conviction that he was justified 
in taking away the life of the prime mi- 
nister. Bellingham was tried at the Oid 
Bailey, and on the 18th executed : he met 
dea*h with firmness; was attentive to reli- 
gious i ites, but refused to express any con- 
trition for his crime. The untimely death 
of Mr. Percival drew forth a strong ex- 
pression of sympathy, and an ample pro- 
vision .’t** made bv parliament for his 
widow and family, His loss, however, was 
more a private than public calamity. He 
was a respectable lawyer, possessed of more 
subtlety than wisdom ; had beei^ a vehe- 
ment supporter of the war ; was superficial 
in knowledge, and intolerant in his notions. 

15. The government of Buenos Ayres 
prohibited the importation of slaves ; ex- 
pressing their existing inability to abolish 
slavery m the state without violating the 
rights of property, and letting loose on 
society a set of people debased by their 
abject dtuation. 

19. 'reaeral Hill assaulted and took 
Almarez. 

J G. At Felling coal-mine, near Gates- 
H, 93 persons killed by an explosion of 
hydrogen gas. On the preceding day, in 
a coal-mine at Orrcl, near Liverpool, ten 
persons were killed by an explosion. 

June 9. Liverpool Ministry. — The ne- 
gociations which had been going on since 
the death of Mr. Percival, for the re-con- 
struction of the ministry, were at length ter- 
minated. The whigs. by their untiaetnbie 
demeanour, seem to have lost a favourable 
opportunity for expelling the remnants of 
the no-popery faction fiom power, and 
establishing themselves in authority. After 
the loss of his colleague, lord Liverpool 
sought to strengthen the ministry by a 
union with the marquis Wellesley and Mr. 
Canning, but these gentlemen were favour- 
able to the catholic claims, and the over- 
ture was unsuccessful, Pending the uego- 


ciation, the house of commons earns to a 
resolution (May 2i*t) to address the re- 
gent to form a strong and efficient admi 
mstration ; thus implying that, in the 
opinion of parliament, a ministry should 
be formed of a liberal character. The task 
of reconciling the jarring elements was 
consigned to the marquis Wellesley, but 
lord Liverpool and the whigs at once re- 
fused to succumb to the premiership of this 
nobleman, who resigned his undertaking in 
despair, lamenting that “ the most dread- 
fid personal animosities/* and « questions 
f*. most complicated,” interposed diffi- 
culties that could not be surmounted. Lord 
Moira was next entrusted with the irksome 
duty, and coinciding with lords Grey and 
Grenville in political sentiment, it was 
thought every olratacle to a final adjust* 
ment was removed. These noblemen, how- 
ever, evinced cimsiderabhj fastidiousness, if 
not haughtiness, on the occasion. Not 
satisfied with the concession to them by 
the regent of all the leading questions of 
policy, they claimed to interfere With the 
royal household, and to demand dismissals 
there whicMftd bever before, under similar 
circwBstancqe, been required. Upon this 
point Mr. Canning made a curious dis- 
closure in the house of commons. Lord 
Moir* having put directly to the prince 
the questidh, “ Is your royal highness pre- 
pared, if I should so advise it, to part with 
all the officers of your household ?** the 
answer was, u I am.” kt Then said his 
lordship, ^tvou shall not part with one of 
them.” (Jfon. Reg* liv. 90.) This sally 
determined the prince to retain his old 
ministers, and in consequence the country, 
for the ensuing 18 years, continued to he 
governed by a tory, in lieu of a whig ad- 
ministration, The amusing part of the 
narrative *\s, that lord Yarmouth, and his 
father, the marquis of Hertford— -the loid- 
chamberlayi and vice-chamberlam, whom 
the whigs wished to remove— had intended 
to resign immediately they had accepted 
the seals of office. The earl of Liverpool’s 
ministry was constituted as follows : — 

Earl of II arrow by, Lord President of the 
Council. 

Lord Eldon, Lord Chancellor. 

Earl of Westmoreland, Privy Seal. 

Earl of Liverpool, First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. 

Nicholas Vansittart, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Viscount Melville, First Lord of *ke 
Admiralty. 

Viscount Sidmouth, Nome Secretary. 

Viscount Castlereagh. Foreign Secretary. 

Earl Bathurst, Colonial Secretary. 

Karl of Buckinghamshire, President of 
the Board of Control 

Marquis of Camden, no office. 
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Thesii formed the cabinet, Not of tne 
cabinet were— 

Viscount Palmerston, Secretary at War. 

Earl Clancarty, Board of Trade . 

F. Robinson, Treasurer of the Navy. 

Lord C. Somerset and Charles L. Long, 
Joint Paymasters- General of the Forces. 

Bari of Chichester and Kail of Sand- 
wich, Joint Postmasters- General* 

Richard Wharton and Sir Charles Ar- 
buthnot, Secretaries to the Treasury. 

Sir VV. Grant, Master of the Bolls. 

Sir Thomas Plumer, Attorney-General. 

Sir William Garrow, Solicitor- General. * 

Both the parliainfnt and the public 
acquiesced in the new arrangement, satis- 
fied apparently that the legent. had not 
been to blame, and the earl of Moira, whose 
chivalry had mainly brought it about, was 
appointed governor -gene rafcu f India, 

15. Two rio'ers, found guilty by a special 
commission, executed at Chester, and eight 
at Manchester, 

lb‘. The total number of incumbents in 
England and Wales found to be 10,261 ; 
of whom 4421 aic resident, 5840 non- 
resident. m 

17. At the sale of the library of the 
duke of Roxburgh, the Decameron of Boc- 
cacio, a single volume in small f foho, 
printed in 1471, was knocked dbwn to the 
marquis of Blandibrd for 2200/. 

lb. The congress of the united states of 
America deviated war against England, 
ibis determination was carr*td m the 
representative chamber by 7JKagainst 49 j 
the votes tor war being chiefly from the 
southern states to Pennsylvania, inclusive ; 
those for peace from the eastern and north- 
ern, beginning with New York. 

A new constitution established in 
Sicily, upon the model of that of* England, 
under the auspices of lord William Ben- 
tmck, the captain-general of fhe island. 
The king voluntarily resigned his aulbo- 
ri ty fo bis son, as regent. The queen, 
Who headed a party in opposition to this 
change, and who had wickedly promised 
to Buonaparte to make a second Sicilian 
vespers of the English, was sent into re- 
tirement. 

22, Mr. Canning moved, and lord Castle- 

reagh seconded, a resolution, that the house 

of commons would next session take into 
consideration the state of ihe laws respect- 
ing the catholics ; which was carried by a 
majority of 225 to 106 members. On a 
similar resolution proposed in the upper 
house,^ the previous question was put by 
lord Eldon, and carried by only 126 to 125 
peers. 

23. The orders in council of January 7, 
1807 , and of April 26, 1809, revoked in 
respect of America, in consequence of the 


| revocation of the Berlin and Milan decrees. 
It caused general rejoicing in the manu- 
facturing districts, and an immediate im- 
pulse was thereby given to trade. 

Expedition into Russia.— Napoleon 
had now fairly entered on his great enter- 
prise. After passing through Dresden, and 
visiting in rapid succession Dantzic and 
Konigsberg, he reached on the 23rd the 
N iemen, the frontier river of Russia. Upon 
this line upwards of half a million of sll- 
diers were assembled, some thousands of 
provision-waggons, innumerable herds of 
oxen, and 1372 pieces of artillery. A pro- 
clamation to the army announced the 
opening of the campaign. Buonaparte 
told them, mbit* usual confident and la- 
conic style, that the “ second Polish war 
would bo glorious to the French arms like 
the first. Russia is driven onwards by 
fatality ; let her destinies be fulfilled, and 
an eml put to the fatal influence which for 
the last fifty years she has had on the 
affairs of Europe. Let ns cross the N ie- 
men, and carry the war into her territo- 
ries.’ ' On the other side vast prepara- 
tions had been made. Alexander, ami 
under him Barclay do Tolly, his minister 
of war, a wary and calculating German, 
directed the Russian forces, amounting 1<> 
about 300,000. Upon the bank of the 
Niemen Napoleon’s horse stumbled, and 
threw him on the sand. “ That,’* said 
some one- “is a bad omen: a Roman 
would go back/’ Buonaparte expected 
and sought a battle ; the Russians retreat. 
Their plan was to draw the invaders from 
their resources, to make a stand only in 
favourable positions, to weary them with 
endless marches over parched and saudy 
plains, trusting to the increasing difficulties 
of advance and the inclemencies of the 
season to stop their career. 

30. Mrs. Sid dons took her leave of the 
stage in an address written by Mr. Horace 
Twiss, after performing her favourite cha- 
racter of lady Macbeth, at Coveut-ganflii. 

Extuaohdinarv Calculatoh.— ' T he cu- 
riosity of the public was much excited 
during the last three months by the extra- 
ordinary powers of calculation in an Ame- 
rican child, under eight years of age, 
named Zerah Colburn. (Ann. Reg. liv. 
507.) He was altogether unversed in the 
common rules of arithmetic, and could not 
perform upon paper a simple sum in mul- 
tiplication or division, but by an internal 
operation of his own mind readily solved 
very difficult questions in ciphering. He 
not only determined the exact number of 
minutes or seconds in any given period of 
time, but discovered with remarkable de- 
spatch the square or cube root of very high 
numbers. Being asked to raise the number 
8 up to the sixteenth power, he named the 
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laitrtsidt, 38 1, 474, 976, 710, 656, Ad was I 19* Conflict between the ’English frigate 
right in every figure. He was asked the Guerriere, captain Dacres, and the Ame- 
square root of 106,929, and before the rican frigate Constitution, captain Hull, in 
number could be written down, he answered which the former, after a gallant struggle, 
327. In numbers consisting of two figures, owing to the superior weight of metal of 
he would raise some of them to one-sixth, the American, was forced to stake, 
seventh, and eighth power, but not always 25. The French retired from before 
with equal facility. He had a method of Cadiz, after bombarding it at intervals for 
finding out a prime number, or a number two years and six months: the raising of 
in ca pable of division by any other, in a the siege was one of the results of the 
waypeculiar to himself, and unknown to battle of Salamanca, 
mathematicians. 27. A combined force, under general La 

July ]. The prisoners of war in England Cruz and colonel Skerrett, expelled the 
amounted to 54,517 ; of whom 52,649 were Ftfench from Seville. 

French, the remainder Danish. Sept. 7 . Battle or Borodino.— This 

18. Peace concluded with Russia ; and was one of the most sanguinary of Napo- 
by another treaty with Spam, the emperor leoffs battles. The hostile armies were 
acknowledged the authority of the Spanish estimated at 125,000 men each. That oi 
cortes. the Russians was strongly posted on all * 

22. The count and countess d’Entraignes the heights, in a jGrmcircle of two leagues 
were savagely murdered at their house at extent, from the Mosqua to the old Moscow 
Barnes, by un Italian servant, who imme- road, and defended by entrenchments, 
diately after committing the atrocious deed The attack commenced about sunrise, and 
blew out his own brninN with a pistol. He continued till near nightfall. Few prison- 
had onl^ lived three months in the family, ers were taken, but the field exhibited tho 
and was under orders to leave. The count horrid specta^h* of 40,000 men killed or 
was a French emigrant, and distantly re- mortally wounjted, among them forty-three 
luted to 1 no Bourbon family. ^French generals ; and on each side 55.000 

22. Wvouy of Salamatsc v. — This was ? cannon-balls were fired. The victory, if 
one of lord Wellington's most brilliant | such it was, was dearly bought, and won 
military triumphs. In their efforts to out- 1 by the French marshals. After the battle 
flank the allies, the French weakened their j had raged with dreadful slaughter for 
left and centre. The vigilant eye of the j some hours, there was a general cry for 
English general marked the error, ^md mi j the guards to advance and finish the con- 
attack was immediately ordered in force. | flict. Buonaparte hesitated ; he ordered 
After an obstinate resistance the enemy ! the guards tifradvauee. then commanded 
were everywhere driven from the field, them to halt : he said, *• he could not see 
Two eagles and 11 pieces of cannon were clearly the state of his chess-board ; that 
the trophies of victory. • On both sides the the hour of his battle had not yet came; 
loss in killed and wounded was consider- that it would begin in two hours.” But it 
able; that of the Anglo-Portuguese w*as never began : he kept aloof from the bloody 
5200; that of the French much greater, strife, walking backwards and forwards, in 
exclusive of 7000 prisoners. Marshal evident mental and bodily anguish, for he 
Marmont ;.as wounded, and four French was labouring under an attack of dysury. 
generals killed. In the course of the year This is couut^Segur’s representation, who 
lord Wellington was appointed commander- was in tho grand army. Murat declared, 
in-chtef of the Spanish armies, in place of * £ That in this great day he had not recog- f 
Ballasteros, nised the genius of NapoLeon.” Ney was 

Jug. 12. The English entered Madrid furious, and asked, “ What business the 
where they were joyfully received by the emperor had in the rear?” Eugene said, 
inhabitants. “ he had no conception of wh$t could be 

1C. The Americans? under general Hull, the reason of the indecision of his father- 
having invaded Upper Canada, were sur- in-law.” In the evening of the 6th an 
prisedi at fort Detroit, and forced to sur- express reached Napoleon, informing him 
render prisoners of war, to the amount of of the defeat of Marmont at Salamanca. 
2500, to the British, tinder general Brock. 15. Burning ov Moscow.— After the 
17. The illuminations in London, on terrible battle of the 7th, the French were 
account of the battle of Salamanca, began impatient to reach the capital of Old Russia, 
and continued three nights. where they expected to rest from their 

Battle of Smolensk©, between the French toils in peace and good winter quarters, 
and Russians, alter which the latter con- About mid-day on the 14th the turrets of 
tinned their retreat, Hist, setting fire to the Moscow, glittering in the suu, were de- 
town. Marshal Kutusoff, who had returned scried. Immediately after news arrived 
covered with laurels from the Turkish war, that “Moscow was deserted.” The French 
assumed the command of the Russian*, emperor wo* incredulous. Murat and his 
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cavalry were the first 'to outer jyif.tn tne OeffllO. New theatre 13 
walls* They found every thing uninjured with an address written bf&$^|SjrrGu> V * 
but inanimate. The only signs of life and delivered by Mr. Elliston. . 

were it few straggling men and women, 13. War declared against the United 
mostly drunk, and of disgusting aspect States of America 
In feet, the city had been entirely aban- 19. Buonaparte began hit retreat from 
dotted by order of the governor, count Moscow. t* 

BostopscKin. All that had been left were 25. The English frigate Macedonia, 
the criminals and lunatics, who had been captain Carden, captured by the American* 
set free, and bands of incendiaries. A frigate United States, after a desrarate * 
globe of fire, raised over the palace of fight of two hours, in which the former 
prince Trubetskoi, wag the signal to com- had 104 men killed and wounded. Our 
mence the conflagration. Immediately a naval disasters with the Americans were 
dense smoke began to issue from a then- ascribed to the superior size, weight of 
sand places ; houses that had been thought metal, and number of men in their frigates, 
uninhabited, the exchange, bazaar, and which made them equal in force to British # 
other public edifices, burst into flames, ships of the line. 

Everywhere was heard the explosion of 27. A man lighting the lamps on Black- 
shells and combustibles. Russian police- friar’s-bridge was. by a sudden gust of 
officers were seen stirring up the fires with wind, blown into the river and drowned, 
lances clipped in pitch, and frantic men Nov. 24. New parliament met, when the 
and women roaming amid the flames with house of commons unanimously re- chose 
flambeaux in their hands, spreadiug the Mr. Abbot for speaker, 
work of destruction. Buonaparte, accom- The Austrian prince of L&tour Taxis, 
panied by the king of Naples, prince in celebrating the marriage of his daughter 
Eugene and Davoust, narrowly made their at Vienna, expended 46,000/. The fesri- 
escape through burning sf diets, and from vities were kept up for three weeks. On 
the elevated heights abof«: the Kremlin, certain days the guests took the diversion 
beheld in astonishment the whole extent of hunting, for which purpose fifty of the 
of the capital around them a waving sea largest wolves that could be procured were 
of fire. Napoleon at first hag thoughts of purchased, at an expense of 80/. each, 
stopping the progress of the flames, and 30. Parliament opened by the prince 
ordered several of the incendiaries to be regent, who delivered his first speech from 
shot ; but the plan was too well laid to be the thr me. Amendments to the address 
frustrated. Five-sixths of t£e houses of were moved iii both houses; in the lords 
Moscow were of wood, audibly one- tenth by marquis Wellesley, and in the commons 
of the entire city was unconsumed. The by Mr. Canning, but there was no division, 
terrible catastrophe saved the empire of A grant of 100,000/., to be laid out in land, 
Alexander, and destroyed that of its daring to the duke of Wellington, the renewal of 
invader. the gold-coin bill, and of 200,000/. for the 

29. Parliament dissolved. — A procla- relief of the sufferers at Moscow, were the 
mation to this effect was unexpected, as chief parliamentary business previous to 
parliament had nineteen months to run the Christmas recess, 
before its legal expiration, and no urgent Dec . 9 John and Leigh Hunt tried by 
reason seemed to call for *ls dissolution, a special jury for a libel on the prince 
The recent pledge given by the house of regent, in the Examiner: they were de- 
* commons, to take into consideration next fended by Mr. Brougham ; hut the jury, 
year the catholic claims was the chief being strongly charged by chief-justice 
motive assigned ; but the more probable is, Eilenborough, they were found guilty* 
that the prince regent considered his Upon the defendants being brought up in 
assumption of the full exercise of the the following term to receive judgment, 
regal functions as equivalent to the com- they were sentenced to two years’ impri- 
mencement of a new reign. Whatever sonment, one in Coldbath-fields, the other 
was the object the opposition gained no in Surrey county gaol, to pay a fine of 
accession of strength by the appeal to the 500/. each, and find security for their good 
nation. In the metropolis, and the towns behaviour for five years, 
of Bristol and Liverpool, the candidates in Ret it eat fhox Moscow.*— The French 

that interest were defeated. The case in remained nearly five weeks at Moscow, 
the latter showed the predominance of not leaving it till the 19th of October. This 
political feeling over commercial consi- procrastination was the ruin of the army, 
derations $ the electors rejecting the can- The Russians were astonished at the 
didate who had been mainly instrumental apathy with which they waited the sp- 
in procuring the repeal of the orders in proach of their mighty winter, that they 
council, in favour of him who had taken expected every moment to set in, ana 
an active share in their promulgation. ^ .urged them to fly. “la a fortnight,” 
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rTiniir nails will dzftp off, 
and ySpS^wUl fail from your stiff and 
halMeidl&^es. w The novelty of mis- 
fortuae confounded the French emperor, 
and he was loth to bend to its stroke* 
He tried in vain to draw the enemy into a 
wegociation : his letters and messengers 
were received, but no answer returned by 
the indexible Alexander. Around him 
the enemy was daily increasing in strength, 
espeoally in cavalry, and it was not till 
Murat had been defeated, and the fhst 
snow had fallen, that Napoleon determined 
on his retreat. The grand army was still 
formidable. Napoleon had entered Mos- 
cow with 90,000 effective men* and 20,000 
sick and wounded : he quitted it with 

100.000 effective men, 50,000 horses, 550 
field-pieces, and 2000 artillery- waggons, 
exclusive of a motley host of followers, 
amounting to 40,000. All the plunder of 
Moscow that could be saved from the fire 
was carried off, together with the gigantic 
cross of Ivan the Great, for which the 
Russian? had a superstitious veneration, 
connecting with it the safety of the empire. 
Their route lay through 300 miles of 
country already devastated. The French, 
not liking the Scythian mode of warfare, 
wrote to th.ir opponents to carry it on less 
barbarously ; but Kutusoff replied, that 

he could not restrain the patriotism of 
the Russians.” From that time both 
sides burnt the towns they left, to deprive 
the other of shelter. Disasters soon befel 
the French. By suddenly taking the new 
road to Kalouga, Buonaparte hoped to 
elude his pursuers ; but there, to his dis- 
may, on the 23rd of October, he found 

120.000 men ranged in an unassailable 
positiou, A council of war was held ima 
weaver's hut, the result of which was, 
that it was necessary to retrace their steps 
towards Moscow, and advance by the way 
of Mojaisk towards Smolensko. This 
route brought them over the plain of 
Borodino, where they found the unburied 
remains of the 40, COO victims of that ter- 
rible day. It had all the appearance, 
says Segur, of an extinguished volcano. 
A trampled waste, covered with the stumps 
of trees* heaps of half-devoured bodies, 
fragments of broken armour, drums, and 
flags, torn, and dyed in blood. A murmur 
of horror ran through the ranks, and the 
hideous Beene was hurried over. After 
passing the Kalouga, the winter began to 
do its work; alternate frost, sleet, and 
snow, made the weather insupportable. 
The night bivouacking became dreadful ; 
every Testing-place was a vast cemetery of 
men and horses. Whole trains of the 
latter were wont to drop at once in har- 
ness : in one night 30,009 horses perished. 
Overcome by cold, hunger, and fatigue, 


the sol^ert died by hundreds, or help- 
lessly gave themselves up by thousands to 
the sword or mercy of the Russians. Tra- 
velling mostly in a carriage, close .wrapped 
up, Napoleon escaped many of the hard- 
ships of his followers s he harried forward 
to Smolensko, in the midst of his guards, 
where he arrived ou the 9th of November, 
having three days before heard of the wild 
conspiracy of Mallet, and two other ex- 
republican generals at Paris, to overturn 
his government. Immense difficulties still 
remained to be surmounted, the Russians 
c on centrating at all points to cut off the 
retreat. On the 21st he learnt that they 
had taken Minsk and Borisof. He had 
now, in the face of the enemy, to pass the 
Berezina, a river of great width, with 
marshy banks. Astounded by the perils 
around him, the emperor struck the ground 
with his staff, exclaiming, It is written 
in heaven, that henceforth every step shall 
be a fault.” He acknowledged to Dam 
their situation was calamitous, aocj com- 
manded him to destroy all the reports of 
his ministers, lest they should fall into the 
hands of the • Russians. But by ft rare 
piece of dexterity he succeeded in deceiving 
Tchitchakof, and passed the Berezina at 
an unexpected ford, discovered to him by 
a Polish officer, not, however, without 
losing nearly*the whole of his remaining 
baggage and artillery. After taking leave 
of his marshals at Smorgony, December 
5th, Napoleon privately withdrew from 
the army, apd narrowly escaped on the 
same night failing into the hands of a 
Russian detachment. He reached Warsaw 
on the 10th, and Paris on the 19th, two 
days after the publication of his twtmty- 
ninth bulletin. Murat was left in chief 
command, ^nd continued the retreat to 
Wilna, from which* they were soon forced 
to retire by the advancing Russians. Fa- 
tigue, cold, and hunger continued to the 
last to make dreadful havoc, and immense 
numbers perished in the hospitals for # 
want of needful assistance. The Russians 
never relaxed in the pursuit till they 
reached the Vistula, and hardly a day 
elapsed in which they did not make prize 
of some of the fugitives. Up to the 26th 
instant, they estimated their captures at 
41 generals, 1298 officers, 167,5 10 privates, 
and 1131 pieces of cannon. On both 
sides, including the inhabitants that pe- 
rished from the burning of the towns, and 
from the compulsory evacuation of Moscow 
by its vast population, probably the lives 
of half a million of adults were sacrificed 
in this destructive campaign. The grand 
army was annihilated. Napoleon, says 
count Segur, entered Orcha with 6090 
guards, the remains of 35,000; Eugene, 
with MH)9 soldiers, the remains of 42,000 ; 
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Davoust, with 4000, the remains <^0,000. 
The reftitrewed their leader’s* trlofcdy track 
from the Niemen to Moscow,— 

There shall they rot— Ambition’s honour’d 
foist 

Nes, honour decks the turf that wraps 
their clay ! 

Vain sophistry ! in these behold the tools, 
The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 
By myriads, when they dare to pave 
their way € 

$Yifch human hearts — to what ? — a dream 

alone J 

20. Napoleon, seated on the tbrdhe, 
gave audience to the senate and council of 
state, from whom he received the usual 
adulatory addresses. He reminded them 
that the rallying cry of their fathers was, 
The king in dead — long live the king. He 
Cautioned them against legislating on the 
basis of metaphysical ideas, which had 
done so much mischief in France, in place 
of accommodating laws to the knowledge 
of the human heart and the lessons of his- 
tory. (Ann. Jieg. liv. 184 ) 

The mendicity society this year in- 
atituted. a 

Patents and Discoveries. — Mr. Miers 
of the Strand, for a method of generating 
heat without fuel. t 

Mr. Blenkinsop of Leeds, OTorkshi re. for 
a locomotive engine, tor conveying coals 
and other minerals. 

Mr. Cooke for a machine to teach blind 
people music. f 

Chain cables were introduced into the 

navy. 

Mr, Brande found the quantities of alco- 
hol hi different kinds of wine as follow : — 
Champagne ‘20, port 20 to 24. Madeira 19. 
claret 15, cyder and perry 12, ale 9, brown 
stout 8, porter 6. « r 

Annual Obituary- — Edward Iiasted, 
F.R.S., 80, historian of Jbe county of 
Kent. Francis Jukes, 66, the first who 
brought to perfection the art of engraving 
in aquatinta. Mrs. Burke, 76, wife of 
the celebrated Edmund Burke. Andrew 
Burnaby, D.D., 80 ; he was 43 years vicar 
of Greenwich, and author of a book of 
travels. John Clarke, F.R.S., author of a 
work on naval tactics, which was said to 
contain the first idea of breaking the line. 
Bdmund Malone, an associate of Johnson 
and Burke, and one of the editors of Shak- 
epeare. Richard Kirwan, president of the 
royal Irish academy, and author of many 
valuitft works on chemistiy and minera- 
logy. George Frederick Cooke, 37, a dra- 
matic actor, celebrated for an original and 
forcible hot coarse style of acting. 

a. u. 1813. Liberation of Germany. — 
The contrast between the advance of the 
French into Rtt&ia, and of the Russians 


into Germany was great* 

weakened by every forward 'the 

latter received an accession 'w strength. 

It was force, not the ties of interest or in- 
clination, that held together the several 
parts of the French empire, and immedi- 
ately the compression was removed they 
sought to regain their former positions. 
Prussia was the first to join the emperor 
of Russia. The crown-prince of Sweden , 
next abandoned his system of neutrality, 
and being placed at the head of the armies 
of the North issued a proclamation, c&liiug 
on his troops to restore liberty to Europe. 
Against these three powers the French em- 
peror opened the campaign. He was at first 
Buccesstffl, but the issue being still doubtful 
he acceded to an armistice. At the ex- 
piration of the armistice Austria joined the 
allies, who, having settled their plan at 
Prague, advanced m full force and attacked 
N apolcon in Dresden. They were defeated 
with greut loss, and compelled to retreat into 
Bohemia. But irom this tune the tide of for- 
tune changed. General Vandiimme was sur- 
prised and lost his whole corps; Macdonald 
shared the same fate, and marshal Bluchcr 
and the crown-prince heat the French op- 
posed to them. At Leipsic Buonaparte con- 
centrated his entire strength, and was com- 
pletely routed. At this juncture Bavaria 
joined the allies, and Wirtemberg, another 
member of the Rhenish confederation, fol- 
lowed^he example. Buonaparte was sur- 
rounded with enemies, and with great diffi- 
culty he forced his way to Meat* with the 
wreck of his army. Arriving at Paris in 
November, he soon received tidings of a 
counter-revolution in Holland, that Hanover 
was lost, Trieste possessed by the Austrians, 
and that the English, under Wellington, 
had invaded the south of France. The y 
gigamic French empire was dissolved, an4« 
Europe emancipated. 

Jan. 10. Fourteen Luddites exe$ptf^k|p 
York. ' 

11. By a seriatim vonnidtum 350,000 men 
were placed at the diposol Buonaparte, 
to supply the losses of the Jtussian cam- 
paign. 

25. A concordat signed between the 
French emperor and the pope at Fontain- 
bleau. Differences had fur some time sub- 
sisted between them, which Buonaparte, 
in the existing posture of affairs, wished to 
conciliate, and he paid a private visit to his 
Holiness for the purpose ; but the Pope 
subsequently complained of having been . 
overreached. 

Fth. 1. Louis XVIII. issued an address 
to the French nation, calling upon them 
to throw off' the yoke of the usurper. 

18. Maritime Rights. — Immediately 
after the Christmas recess, the papers re- 
garding the American war were laid before 
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the ip of commons. . Among thw»>« 

s dcclMOtion of the prince regent, which 
was impmtant *s comprising the principal 
maritime claims* which Britain was de- 
termined to maintain. The points which 
it was declared would never be conceded 
were— That any blockade is illegal* which 
has been duly notified, and is supported 
by an adequate force, merely because ot 
its extent and the non-investment, at the 
same, time, by land : that neutral trade 
With Britain can be made a crime, sub- 
jecting ships to be denationalised ; the 
right of Britain to search neutral vessels 
in time of war, and to impress her own 
sailors found on board. An address was 
voted on the 18th, appro viug the main- 
tenance of these rights, and the war with 
the United States. 

22. A bill introduced for the appoint- 
ment of u vice-chancellor, which had be- 
come necessary, owing to the arrear of 
business in the court of chancery. It be- 
came law, and sir T. PI inner was the first 
vice-chancellor appointed. 

25. Cn the motion of Mr. Grattan, the 
resolutions for an inquiry into catholic 
grievances were carried by 2G4 to 224; 
but a bill founded upon them was lost, 
chiefly lr««r the opposition of Mr. Abbot, 
the speaker. 

Mar, 3. Mr. Vansittart proposed some 
financial resolutions, the tendency of which 
was an appropriation of part of the sink- 
ing vlnu to tlie public exigencies. Tins 
being the first encroachment on the notable 
provision of Mr. Pitt for the reduction of 
the national debt, and the chief boast of 
his fiscal administration, they excited con- 


siderable interest. 

A treaty was laid before parliament, by 
which it appeared that the crown prince 
^,'nf Sweden had agreed to join the con- 
' : |||^ei'acy apainst France with 30,000 men, 
7? ip'taqditioh that Prussia would guarantee 
fewiden Norway in exchange for the 
logs of Finland. Norway hail for ages 
been United^ Denmark, and had no wish 
to be so tratiM^itted » hut England became 
party to the compact, Stipulating her naval 
co-operation, and also the payment of a J 
subsidy of one million* All Britain ob- 
tained for her aid was the privilege of ex- 
porting her manufactures to Sweden for 
twenty yeais, subject only to a duty of one 
per cent. 

15. An interview at Breslau, between 
the emperor Alexander and the king of 
Prussia. The king’ wept. Courage, my 
brother,” said Alexander, <l these are the 
last tears that Napoleon shall cause you to 
shed.** 

16. Prussia declared war against France. 

22. Chau ter of tub East India Com- 
pany.— A great many petitions had been 


presented during the session, praying % 
a dissolution of the commercial monopoly 
of the East India Company* on the ap- 
proaching renewal of their charter. On 
the 22 d the subject was brought before 
parliament by lord Castlereaeh. After the 
examination of witnesses ana a long di*- 
cussion, an act passed renewing the pri- 
vileges of the company for twenty years, 
but throwing open the trade to the East, 
that to China only remaining exclusively 
in the company. *The territorial and com- 
mercial branches of the company's affairs 
were separated. The king was empowered 
to^Uppomt a bishop in India, and three 
archdeacons to be paid by the company . 

27. Mr, Pitt’s monument in Guildhall 
opened : the inscription is by George 
Canning, M. P. 

The conduct of the princess of Wales 
became this rnontya subject of investiga- 
tion. It was found blameless, and the 
city of London presented to her royal 
highness a congratulatory address. 

Apr. 13. Sir Joliu Murray, with au 
Anglo- Spanish force, defeated marshal 
Sue he t, with th^ loss of 3000 killed and 
womjdecL 

% 15. Buonaparte left Paris to open the 
campaign of Saxony. lie tried before bis 
departure to re-ammate the spirit of the 
nation, by publishing a flattering expose 
ot the state of the empire, and appointed 
the empress regent. A great many Ger- 
man iortresses had surrendered to the 
allies, and Hamburgh and Luficc had 
thrown open their gate^. 

‘28. The remains of Charles I. dis- 
covered in the vault of Henry VIIL at 
Windsor, enclosed in a plain leaden coffin* 
beating an inscription, King Charles, 
1648.” 

Prince Kutusoff dipd ; he was succeeded 
in the command of the Russian army by 
Wittgenstein. 

May ‘2. Battle of Lutzen between the 
allies aud Buonaparte. The loss supposed 
to be equal, about 10,000 killed and 
wounded on each side. Neither could 
claim a victory, but the allies retreated. 
On the eve of the battle marshal Besxiere# 
was killed by a spent cannon ball. 

5. A bill introduced by Mr. W. Smith, 
for the relief of those who deny the 
Trinity : it became a law* and it was a 
proof of growing liberality that the mea- 
sure met no marked opposition in the lords, 
nor from the ministers or bishops ; the 
archbishop of Canterbury merely observ- 
ing tbit - the bill had not been called for 
by any attempt to impede the worship of 
the Unitarians, or to enforce the existing 
laws against them.” _ , „ 

Battle of Bautzen in Silesia. *5? ■ 
two day# ; the French losing 12»0(W m 
* 2.4 2 
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killed and wounded. No great advantage 
was gained % either side. The students 
of the German universities, in the allied 
armies* and the young conscripts of Paris, 
wallM each other in valour. After the 
battle a. cannon-ball killed general Kir- 
chener, and mortally wounded marshal 
Duroc, who was standing near the French 
emperor. In Duroc and Bessieres Buona- 
jMurte lost two of his most faithful officers 
and attached friends. 

31, Mr, and Mrs. Bonmr, reading at Chis- 
lehurst, near London, savagely murdered 
with a poker by their Irish footman, who 
assigned no reason foi the deed, furfficr 
than that the idea atru 2 k him in the night, 
that he must kill his master and mistress. 

June 1. Captain Broke, of the Shannon 
frigate, having perfected his men in dis- 
cipline, offered battle to the United States 
frigate Chesapeake, ®»fme ship of 49 
guns, fully manned. The American, no- 
thing loth, bore down on his foe off Boston 
lighthouse. The ships were soon in close 
contact, when, captain Broke discerning 
an opportunity, gave orders for boarding, 
himself setting the example. The conflict 
was bloody but short: iq^. fifteen* minutes 
the Chesapeake was mastered and carried 
off in triumph by the victor. 

Breslau entered by the French^ 

4. An armistice agreed to between 
Buonaparte and the allies, through the 
intervention of Austria. During the sus- 
pension of hostilities, Napoleon, either to 
amuse himself or others, of to throw an 
air of gaiety over „the difficulties of his 
position, sent for the French actors to 
Dresden, which he made his head-quai ters. 
He «had now changed his tastes, seeming 
to prefer comedy to tragedy, which is 
easily understood. 

21. Battle of Vitforia; the combined 
force, under lord Wellington, defeating the 
French, commanded by King Joseph, 
assisted by marshal Jourdan, with the loss 
of 151 pieces of cannon and 41.> waggons 

m of ammunition. The loss of the allies 
was 700 killed and 4000 wounded ; that of 
the French must have been equal, exclusive 
of prisoners. The victory was important 
in its results; the French, being sharply 
pursued, retreated across the Bidassoa into 
France. 

July 20. A grand festival in Vanxhall- 
gardens, to commemorate the victories of I 
lord Wellington ; the duke of York pre- 
aided. 

22, Parliament prorogued. 

34. The French, under marshal Soult, j 
recrossed the Bidassoa and attacked with j 
vigour the right wing of the allies at 
Bonces valles, a place famous in history 
for the Meat of Charlemagne and all his 
peers* Although Boult succeeded in fore- 


| mg this position, he failed in the attempt 
to relieve Pampeluna, end the, French 
again retreated beyond the Pyrenees. 

Aug. 10. The armistice in Saxony 
abruptly terminated, when Austria joined 
the allies. 

26. Lord Whitworth, the new viceroy 
of Ireland, arrived in Dublin. 

27. Battle ov Dresden.*— Buonaparte 
had made Dresden the centre of his opera- 
tions, where he had assembled a force of 

220.000 men, that of the allies amount- 
ing to upwards of 300,000. Emboldened 
by superiority of numbers, the allies* on 
the 2Gth, determined to carry Dresden by 
escalade, but after a furious onset were 
forced tif retire. Next day Napoleon be- 
came the assailant, marching out of the 
town and attacking the enemy in their 
positions. The rum fell in torrents, and 
after an obstinate conflict the allies re- 
treated into Bohemiu. It was on the 27th 
general Moreau had both his legs shattered 
by a cannon-ball, which passed through 
his horse, while talking to the emperor of 
Russia. He had only a short time before 
arrived from America, on the invitation of 
the crown-prince of Sweden, to afford to 
the allies the benefit of his councils. 
Moreau survived his disaster only a few 
days, dying from exhaustion. 

31. SL Sebastian taken by storm after 
an obstinate resistance; the allies under 
Wellington losing 2300 in killed and 
wounaed. 

Sept. 6. The crown-prince of Sweden 
defeated marshal Ney* with the loss of 

1 2.000 men killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

Near four years ago the house of Mr. 

Smith, a jeweller in London, was robbed of 
tyneralds, rubies* &£., to the amount of 
1600/. ; they were found in th» month in 
a ditch in the Kent-road. 

A caravan of 2000 persons from Maschah;;'u 
to Aleppo, in crossing the desert, over-* 
whelmed by the sand, and not more than 
twenty escaped. 

Oct . 1. The commissioners of Public 
Records discovered the Charta de Foresta 
of 14 Henry II. 

At Pompeii, the portico of the theatre 
discovered, and many coins of Domitian in 
high preservation. 

5. The allies pressing upon Dresden 
from all sides, Buonaparte was compelled 
to quit it, retiring towards Leipsic. Previ- 
ous to this a French column of 16,000 men, 
under Vandamme, had been surprised in 
Bohemia, and the indefatigable Blucher 
had succeeded in driving back Macdonuld 
and Victor from Silesia. 

8. Bavaria joined the allies* by which 

50.000 troops were detached from France. 

18. Battle ov Leiwuo. — The opera- 
tions of the war had brought the vast 
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armies of both sides into the vicinity of and before noon the emperor Alexander, 
Leipsic, The French were estimated at the king of Prussia, and Bornadotte, met . 
about 180,000 men; the allies at 230,000. in the great square, amidst the accl&ma*' 
On the night of the 15th rockets were tions of the inhabitants. Arriving at the 
seen ascending, announcing the approach Ulster, the French lost the whole of their 
of Blucher aud the crown-prince of Sweden, rear-guard, owing to the bridge having 
At day-break, on the 16th, the French been mistakenly blown up, before it had 
were assailed along their southern front passed ; and the brave Polish prince Ponia- 
with the greatest fury. Failing to make tow ski perished in the river in trying to 
any impression, Napoleon, in his turn, escape. With the remains of his army 
assumed the offensive. The centre of the Buonaparte continued his retreat towards 
allies was broken, and Murat, pouring in the Rhine. At*Hanau general Wrecle, 
with his cavalry, completed the disorder, with the Bavarians, tried to intercept his 
At this moment Alexander ordered for- progress ; after some hard fighting the 
ward the Cossacks of his guard, who, with French forced a passage. November 2nd, 
their long lances, bore back the mass of Napoleon reached Meats, with not more 
cavalry, that had so nearly carridfT the day. than 70,000 men; the remains of nearly 
Meanwhile, Blucher, with a superior force, 300,000, which he had a few months before 
had overpowered Mnrmont, taking from led to the Kibe and the Oder, 
him his artillery and 2000 prisoners. The Nov. 1. The French, in their retreat 
battle of the 16th did not cease till night- from Moscow, dfeft behind them 1195 
full, when the French found it necessary pieces of cannon, which the emperor or- 
to contract their poaition, drawing nearer dered to lie employed in two colossal pillars 
the walls of Leipsic. During the night at Moscow and Petersburg, to comxpemo- 
Buonapsrte sent general Mehrfeldt, who rate the defeat of the invaders, 
had been made prisoner, with proposals 4. Parliament opened by the prince 
for an armistice. No answer was returned, regent. The speech referred to the treaties 
The 17th was spent in mutual preparations, concluded wi^ the allies, and exultingly 
without actual hostilities. Next morning dwelt upon recent events ; but it was yet 
the conflit* was renewed by the allies, moderate in its tone ; declaring u that no 
with increased impetuosity. The A us- disposition to require from France sacrifices 
trians, under prince Schwartzenbeig, formed of any description inconsistent with her 
the left of their line; in the centre were honour or just pretensions as a nation 
the Russians under Barclay an^ Witt- would ever be on his part, or on that of his 
genstein ; the Swedes and Prussians form- majesty’s allies, an obstacle to peace,” 
ing the right. From an eminence called Addresses pftssed without opposition. 
Thornberg, behind the centre of his army, 9. Buonajkrte arrived at Paris. 

Napoleon commanded a view of the field 12. The French garrison at Dresden, 

of battle. Till two o’clock the fighting to the number of 40,000, surrendered to 
continued, and the inhabitants of Leipsic, the Austrians. Stettin, with a garrison of 
from the walls nml steeples, could not dis- 7000, followed the example. Before the 
cern which side had the advantage. At end of the year nearly the whole of Ger- 
that moment ’the allies, by a sudden dash, many was liberated, 
forced way headlong into Probt- 15. At Amsterdam the people rose in 

sbevda, the central position of the French, a body, deposed the French authorities, 
The camp-followers now began to fly, when and proclaimed the sovereignty of the 
Buonaparte, leading on a reserve of the Old house of Orange. On the 23rd a body t 
Guard in person, the village was recovered, of Cossacks entered the citv. 

On the left, however, there had been great 20. The Helvetic confederacy, of which 
disasters: Ney, overpowered by Blucher and Buonaparte was mediator, proclaimed a 
the crown-prince, had tried to form afresh neutrality. But the Austrians informed 
at an eminence called Heiterblic ; when, the Swiss this could not be respected ; it 
just at the time, seventeen battalions of was necessary to prove themselves irnle- 
Germans, chiefly Saxons, deserted to the pendent of foreign influence before they 
enemy. This loss could not be repaired ; could be deemed neutral, 
and at the close of the battle the French 28. The prince of Orange embarked 
retreated under the walls of Leipsic. Their for Holland : 10,000 Dutch prisoners were 
losses, on the 18th, amounted to 40,000 liberated, and sent over to aid the efforts of 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, with 6$ their countrymen. 

pieces of cannon. Leipsic was no longer Dec. 1, The allied sovereigns issued 
tenable, and the French, in the night, from Frankfort a declaration explanatory 
began to retreat towards Weisseufels. The of their views, evincing in their successes 
kin||jhf Saxony offered to treat for the capi- a vefy laudable moderation. “ Victory/* 
tulation of Leipsic, but the allies refused they said, “ had conducted them to the 
to wait, entered the city sword in hand, bank* of the Rhineland the first use which 
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they msdaof it was to offer peace. ' They 
desired that France might be great and 
powerful ; because, in a state of greatness 
and strength, she constituted one of the 
foundations of the social edifice of Europe. 
They offered to confirm to the French 
fciapire an extent of territory which 
France, under her kings, never knew. 
Desiring peace themselves, they wished 
ftuch an equilibrium of power to be esta- 
blished, that Europe might be preserved 
from the calamities winch for the last 
twenty years had overwhelmed her.” 

2* General Blue her crossed the Rhing. 

11. By way of embroiling matters in 
fipain, Buonaparte liberated Ferdinand 
VII., recognising his title to the Spanish 
throne. 

20. Parliament adjourned to March 1st. 
Before the adjournment a bill was passed, 
allowing three-fourths Of the militia to 
volunteer into the line, on payment of a 
bounty ; and a supplementary loan of 22 
millions was grantea. In the present con- 
junction of affairs, it was thought, both in 
and out of parliament, that no sacrifice 
could be too great to bring the contest on 
the continent to a sjieedj* and cftsirable 
issue. 

27, Viscount Castlereagh left England, 
to join the allied sovereigns, with Cull in- 
structions to watch over British interests. 

28. The legislative body councilled 
Buonaparte to issue a counter-manifesto 
to the Frankfort declaration, distinctly 
stating the sacrifices he was disposed to 
make for the repose ‘of Europe. To this 
he returned & haughty answer, accusing 
them of seeking to draw a line between 
the interests of the sovereign and ti e 
people. He reproached them with aiming 
at changes in the constituting while the 
enemy was crossing the frontier. ‘ k You 
visionaries,” he exclaimed, “ are for gua- 
rantees against power. I am the only re- 
presentative of the people ,* I am the state. 

France desires another species of con- 
stitution, let her seek another monarch.” 
To the counsel of state he complained in 
angry terras of the legislative body. “They 
stun me,” said he, “with their clamorous 
demands for peace. Instead of' assisting 
me With all their efforts, they seek to ob- 
struct mine.” On the 31st, he suddenly 
dissolved that assembly. 

fit). The American general Hull de- 
feated by general Rial cm the Niagara 
frontier. Buffalo and the village of Black- 
rock Were afterwards committed to the 
flames. Sir G. Provost, in a proclamation, 
represented these severities as retaliations 
for the destruction practised by the Ameri- 
cans in their invasion of Upper Canada. 

31. A remarkably dense fog, which 
extended for fifty miles round Loudyd, and 


continued for eight days t it was followed 
by a heavy fall of suow, and a frost that 
lasted six weeks. 

Annuli. Omtuarv, — Henry Bedhead 
Yorke, a political writer of some celebrity, 
Weiland, 80, author of “Oberon,’* and a 
celebrated German writer. William Hun* 
tington, S.S., 69, a popular preacher among 
the evangelical dissenters, who built a 
chapel for him in GrayVinn-lane. Gran- 
ville Sharpe, 79, eminent for his philan- 
thropy and love of liberty. Henry James 
Pye, 69, the poet laureate : the laureateship 
was offered to Walter Scott, who declined 
it in favour of his friend Robert Southey. 
At Paris*, tho Abbe Delille, French poet. 
Alexander Wilson, the American ornitho- 
logist. Edward Long, 76, author of a 
history of Jamaica. Augusta duchess of 
Brunswick, 76, mother of the princess of 
Wales. 

a.d. 1814. Restoration of the Bour- 
bons. — This year exhibited, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, the vicissitudes of war- 
fare. Only eighteen months had elapsed 
since the French armies were conquerors 
at Moscow, and their being defeated under 
the walls of Paris, and cottiixdled to pur- 
chase, by capitulation, a humiliating re- 
treat behind the Loire. Most of the 
ancient princes, who had been driven from 
their thrones or their territories during 
the last quarter of a century, recovered 
possession of them by an unexpected 
change of fortune. Among the restored 
sovereigns were Louis XVIII. of France, 
Feidinand VII. of Spain, the king of 
Sardinia, the prince of Orange, the elector 
of Hancver, and the Roman pontiff', Pius 
VII. Napoleon Buonaparte, who had 
heietofore astonished the world by his ex- 
traordinary successes, now became au ob- 
ject of not less interest by his rapid and 
overwhelming miscarriages, Urged by a 
vain ambition, he had sought to scale the 
pinnacle of universal empire, and like 
Phaeton, was suddenly struck headlong 
from his dazzling course. From being 
the dictator of continental Europe lie be- 
came a jHingioncr of the Bourbon govern- 
ment, an exile on the rock of Elba, where, 
with the unmeaning title of emperor, a 
palace, guards, court-etiquette, and ifther 
regal pageantry, he was permitted to exer^ 
cise a miniature sovereignty, in apparent 
mockery of his former grandeur. England 
was intoxicated with joy at the fall of her 
inveterate foe, which was heightened by tt 
visit from the allied monarchs, and the re- 
turn of the heroes of the Peninsular war. 
Amidst the general exultation, there was 
only one drawback^-one dark spogj&ihe 
aged monarch of the realm still k^pbis 
lonely watch-tower, unconscious of the ttH- 
looked-for triumph of the cause for which 
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he had pertinaeiotisly straggled up to the was taken on the Hth, and yofitatnbleW, 
last gleam of expiring intellect on the 16th. To this quarter Buonaparte 

Jan . 2. The' allied armies crossed the now turned his attention, and, forcing the 
Rhine at different points, between Coblentz Austrian position on the Seine, he re- 
aitd Basle. The French marshals Marmont, entered Troyes on the 23rd in triumph. 
Murder, Ney, and Victor, retired before 4. Negotiations for peace opened at 
the invaders, whose vast force, amounting Chatillon between the French and the 
to 300,000 men, enabled them to march allied powers. 

with confidence into the interior, blocked- 7. Mary Anne Clarke sentenced to nine 
ing the fortresses in their rear. By the months' imprisonment, for a libel on the 
middle of the month Biucher had taken Irish chancellor of the exchequer, 
possession of Nancy, and the Austrians 10. The crown-prince of Sweden, with 
were at Lang res. his army, reached Cologne. 

After a brave and protracted defence, *rl2. The custom-house of London 
general Rapp surrendered Dantzic to the burned down, with most of the adjoining 
allies, with its garrison of 1 l,80(JUnen and warehouses. Three lives were lost, with 
13 generals. many books, bonds, and documents, of im- 

5. Joachim Murat, king of Naples, the portance. 
brother* iu-law of Buonaparte, signed a 22. A fraud practised at the stock-ex- 
treaty with England, by which ho engaged change by Ramlom de Berenger end 
to co-operate with the allies against others, in which* lord Cochrane was ira- 
France. plicated — a pretended express from Dover, 

12. Sir T, Graham and the Russians, announcing the death of Buonaparte anil 
under Bulow, defeated the French near the accession of Louis XV1IL The stocks 
Breda, compelling them to retreat towards rose ten per cent, by which the contrivers 
Antwerp. of the cheat sought to profit by selling 

, 14. Denmark joined the allies, and out. • . 

agreed to ' ede Norway to Sweden, in ex- 25. fford Wellington defeated Soult at 
change for Swedish Pomerania and the Orthes, and, on the following day, crossed 
isle of Rugen. the Adour. 

17. The river Thames frozen over and Treaty of alliance and subsidy 

booths erec*r<i upon it. The snow laid so concluded between Britain, Austria, Rus- 
deep as to impede the mails and other con- sia, and Prussia, at Chaumont. 
veyancea, causing a great stagnUion of 4. The allies re-entered Troyes* 

business. The thermometer, exposed to a 7. Battle^f Oraone. between the French 

north-eastern aspect, stood 19 degrees be- and Biucher, It began at day-break: 
low the freezing point. marshals Ney % and Victor fought at the 

24. The thaw commenced, head of the infantry ; the latter was 

25. The French emperor left Paris to wounded, together with generals Grouchy- 

join his armies. He advanced to St. Duier. and Nan&puty. The French wfilG left 
oil the Marne, and immediately directed masters of the field, which was Covered 
attacks upon the corps of the allies collected with dead. % \ 

around him. 9. Battle of Lfcefti, in which Napoleon 

Feb. 1. Battle of Brienue. between Na- I was (Ideated, with the los» of 5000 pri- 
poleon and general Biucher: the force on [ sonem, by theaiuited corps ofYYinzingerode, 
each side was about 80,000, and both 
claimed the advantage : the result, how- 
ever, was the retreat of the French. Troyes 
was entered by the allies, on the 7th, and 
Chalous-sur-Marne, evacuated by marshal 
Macdonald. The progress of the allies 
threatened speedy rum to the French em- 
peror, who, finding himself unable to meet 
theh superior numbers in every quarter, 
determined to concentrate his force at par- 
ticular points, and, striking home blows in 
succession, cut off their communications, 
and destroy them in detail. With this 
view, he first precipitated himself upon 
Biucher, whom he forced to retire tb 
Chalons, interrupting his communication 
wittfte Austrians. In the interim, how- 
ewHbis8ons was taken by assault by 
t$$nfngerode, and the Austrians, under 
Schwartzeaberg, -were advancing upon 
-Paris in thp direction of the Seine . Sen? 


Bulmv, and Biucher. Buonaparte was 
not present in any other engagement* 
during the war. 

10. A man at Monmouth confessed 
himself guilty of a murder, for which he 
had been tried and found i/inocent 17 years 
before. 

Sir Thomas Graham attempted to take 
Bergeu-op-Zoom, but f was repulsed with 
a great slaughter of Ae British. 

12. Marshal Bedford entered the city 
of Bordeaux. It' was the result of a 
counter-revolutionary movement of the 
citizens, headed by the mayor Lynch, who 
hoisted the yphite cockade, declaring for 
the B our boms. The duke FAngouWiM* 
nephew iqf’ Louis XVL, entered the city, 
with the British troops, and was received 
with acclamations. 

18./ Negotiations at Chatillon. — 
The-/® negotiations had boon m progress % 
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from thetimeihe allleahad entered France. 
Buonaparte, through ms minister, Caul in- 
court, v ^t first proposed an armistice; but 
this was rejected, as an expedient to gain 
timgj hnd the immediate signature of pre- 
liminaries of peace was demanded. The 
comae of the Rhine, leaving Belgium to 
'Austria ; the chain of the Alps, leaving 
Savoy to France ; and the Pyrenees, were 
isaignated as the permanent boundaries of 
the French empire : Italy was to be the 
subject of future arrangvfhent with Austria. 
On the 25th of February, two days after 
Napoleon’s triumphant entry into Troyes, 
he received the overtures of the allies : 
cither elated by his temporary success, or 
loth, as others state, to Wve France less 
than he found her, he rejected peace on 
these terms | engaging, however, to send 
a coittre-frtyet on the 30th of March 
It was not received till flke loth, when it 
was found to demand frontiers for France 
which the allies alleged to be incompatible 
with their security and the equilibrium of 
power they purposed to establish. It also 
demanded Italy for prince Eugene ; and 
that other members of nhe Buonaparte 
family should be “ placed ore ^foreign 
thrones.*’ (BeUh. His/. Geo. III. $ IV.. 1 07.) 
This scheme of the French emperor was 
peremptorily rejected ; and the negotia- 
tions at Chatillon declared da the 18th to 
be at an end. 

21. British parliament met. 

The French defeated at Arcis-sur- 
A u be. The next point to whirii the F rench 
and allied armies w^re no</ directed was 
Vitry, where Napoleon was to be joined by 
the corps of Ney and Macdonald. But 
the French emperor suddenly changed his 
plan, taking the road to St, Dizier. He 
pushtd between the Prussian and Austrian 
armies, and thought bji menacing the rear 
of the latter to alarm them for their com- 
munication with the Rhine. t The design 
was penetrated by an intercepted letter, i 
atidfailed. While Napoleon was pursuing ! 
*fii» #f wild-goose chase” iu the rear, the 
allied generals determined to unite their 
forces, amounting to 200,000 men, and, 
dividing them into three column?, march 
direct to Paris. 

27- The hearh quarters of the grand 
army of the allies fixed at Coulomier. 

28. Blucher creased the Marne at 

Mean*. 

31. Allim entxrParib.— O n the 20th 
the corps of Marmont an^ Merrier retreated 
to the capital, and the empress-regent, 
with the king of Rome, having retired to 
Blok, Joseph Buonaparte issued a procla- 
mation urging the Parisians to a brave 
defence. Early the next mining the 
French army, with 10,000 volunteers from 
the national guard, and the pupiWof the 
Polytechnic school (amounting altogether 


to about 30,000 bayonets), took up a posi- 
tion upon the heights of Montmartre, and 
awaited the attack of theminpponents. It 
was not long delayed, and I furious conflict 
ensued: the arrival of Blucher, however, 
with the Prussians, derided the fate of the 
day. Further resistance being hopeless 
against the overwhelming numbers of the 
enemy, Marmont and Mortier, with the 
concurrence of Joseph Buonaparte, offered 
to capitulate. About midpight the terms 
of the capitulation were agreed to, by 
which it was settled the French troops of 
the line should evacuate the capital on the 
31st, carrying with them all their military 
appurtenances. On the same day the 
eraperor^if Russia and king of Prussia 
entered Paris, amidst loud acclamations. At 
the suggestion of Talleyrand and the abb£ 
de Pradt a declaration was immediately 
issued by the emperor Alexander, in the 
name of the allies, explicitly affirming that 
they would no more treat with Napoleon 
Buonaparte or any of his family; that 
they respected the integrity of France as it 
existed under its legitimate kings; and 
that they would recognise and guarantee 
the constitution which France should adopt/ 
The French emperor, who had advanced 
near the bridge of Charenton, and near 
enough the enemy to discern the light of 
their bivouacs spread over the plain of 
Villeneuve St. George, finding all was 
lost, reared to Fcmtainbleau. 

Apr. 1. Tire French senate assembled, 
under the presidency of prince Talleyrand, 
and passed a decree for * provisional gt>- 
vemment, consisting of five persons, the 
president himself being at the head. By 
a second decree it affirmed that in a con- 
stitutional monarchy the monarch exists 
only in virtue of the constitution. It next 
proceeded to prove how Buonaparte had 
violated the constitution : that he had 

forfeited the throne, and that the here* 
ditary right established in his family was 
forfeited.” 

4. Buonaparte signed his abdication of 
the French throne in favour of his son ; 
this not bring deemed sufficient* m a few 
days he signed a second abdication, re- 
nouncing the throne iutirely for himself 
and “ heirs.” The unsuccessful movement 
of Napoleon in the rear of the allied armies, 
and his wilful demeanour, deprived him of 
the cordial support of the French marshals, 
who were anxious to detach themselves 
from his fortunes. Marmont appears to 
have been the first to desert him, his corps 
being led to Versailles by general Sarra- 
zin, Buonaparte’s person was in the 
power of the allies. 

5. Prince of Orange installed i 
of the Netherlands, at Amsterdam? 

10. Bmtlk of TtmtoosK, lob 
lington defeated marshlbSoult. The ac« 
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turn was a severe one; and several thousand 
lives lost on both sides, owing to the non* 
arrival of newqyof the events in Paris > 
which Wellington did not receive till the 
12th. Soult evacuated Toulouse on the 
night pf the 10th, and next day the white 
Hag was hoisted. 

11. Treaty signed between the allies 
and Buonaparte, by which the island of 
Elba is ceded to him in full sovereignty, 
with the imperial title for life ; a pension 
was also granted to him of 2,000,000 of 
francs, and 2,500,000 more to his relatives, 
payable out of the revenues of France. 
Had Napoleon demanded Corsica, instead 
of Elba, named, by his own acknowledg- 
ment, “in the humour of the nflftnent,” 
(Imh Cwtess Journal, iii. pi. iii. 348), it 
would have been conceded to him without 
hesitation. 

14, In a desperate sally of the French 
from Bayonng, general sir John Hope was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and general 
Andrew Hay killed. This was the last 
action of the Peninsular war. 

17. Genoa surrendered to the British, 
commanded by lord W.Bentinck, under flat- 
tering pro mises of liberty and independence. 

20. Louts XV 111. entered Lunduu in 
great state from his rural retreat at Hart- 
well, attended by the life-guards, many 
of the kings carriages, and accompa- 
nied by the prince-regent, upon whom 
he conterred the order of St. EspriL on his 
arrival at Grilliun's hotel. Here he kept 
his court, and was congratulated by the 
lord mayor and citizens of London, and 
by most of the nobility. 

21, Buonaparte left Fontainbleau for 
Elba. Upon his way he met marshal 
Augcreau, whom he accused of infidelity 
iu the command of the army intrusted to 
him. The marshal, in return, reproached 
Napoleon with betraying the army and 
France; and that he had not “ courage to 
die the death of a soldier,*’ ( Be/sh , Hitt. 
xiv. 116.) 

24. Louis XVIII. embarked for Calais, 
convoyed by the duke of Clarence ; the 
priuce-regent, and many of the nobility 
taking leave of him at Dover. 

28, Buonaparte embarked at Frejus for 
Elba. 

May 1. The marquis of Wellington cre- 
ated a duke, for hw great services in the 
Peninsula. An annuity of 13,000/. settled 
upon him by parliament , and a grant of 
300,000/. to purchase a suitable estate and 
mansion. 

2. The states-general of the united 
provinces, assembled at the Hague, took 
th ftaflft ths to tbeir new constitution, formed 
present at ive model of England. 
>uis XVIII. entered Paris : he was 
tbly received by the inhabitants, but 
the soldiery wm silent. 



4r Ferdinand VJLl. dissolved the Spanish 
cortes, and caused sweral of its most dis- 
tinguished members to he arrested. He , 
entered Madrid on the 14th, and was re* 
ceived with every demonstration of attach- 
ment by the inhabitants, despite of his 
constitutional antipathies. Measures were 
forthwith adopted for re-establishing the 
inquisition, and restoring every other insti- 
tution, civil and ecclesiastical, to its former 
state. 

5. Pius VIL, m a proclamation from 
Cezena, assumed the ancient title of 
“ God’s vicar on earth/ and spoke of his 
temporal sovereignty as essentially con- 
nected with his spiritual supremacy. 

17. The Peninsular generals Beretford, 
Hill, Cotton, Graham, and Hope, elevated, 
to the peerage ; the two former by their 
family names ; the three latter as lords 
Combermere, Lygjedock, and Niddry. 

26. Hamburgh recovered its municipal 
government and independence, under the 
patronage of the allied sovereigns. 

30. Thratv op Pains. — The terns of 
this celebrated compact were liberal^ to- 
wards France, q^suring to her the bounda- 
ries existing January 1st, 1792, with some 
additions of territory on the side of BeP 
giuin, Germany, and Savoy. The naviga- 
tion of Jhe Khine was declared free, and 
the Germans states to be independent, 
united by a federal league. Switzerland 
to continue independent, under its own 
government. Italy, out of the Austrian 
limits, to beOcomposed of sovereign states. 
England restored all her conquests to 
France, with the .exception of Tobago, St. 
Lucie, and Mauritius. Malta was con- 
firmed to her; and France engaged t^erect 
no fort’fications in India, and to co-operate 
with Britain in procuring the abolition of 
the slave-trade. Farther dispositions were 
referred to a congress, to be assembled at 
Vienna, and to which each power engaged 
to send a plAipotentiary. 

June 3. The empress Josephine buried 
at Ruel : she was bom in 1763, and married* 
to Napoleon Buonaparte in 1797. The 
emperor Alexander had visited her seveial 
times at Malmaison ; and Buonaparte, at 
St. Helena, always spoke of Josephine as 
uniting sweetness of disposition with sin- 
gular grace and accomplishments. 

Irish catholic board suppressed by pro- 
clamation. 

4. A constitutional charter delivered by 
Louis XVI U. to the legislative body, dii 
faring in some points from that framed by 
the senate. 

8. V inr oy tub Allied Sovereigns.— 
The en peror of Russia, with his sister, 
the duchess of Oldeuburgh, and the,kmg 
of Prussia, and his two sons, attended by 
varuqcia persons of distinction, arrived in 
Loudon ; prince Metternich, general* 
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Blucher, Barclay de Tolly, Plaioff, the 
hetman of the Cossacks, &c. The metro- 
polis was illuminated, and became a >>ce«e 
of great gaiety during the three weeks’ 
stay of the royal visitors. Splendid and 
costly entertainments were given to the 
illustrious strangers by the corporation of 
' London, and by the merchants ami bank- 
era, at Merchant Tailors' hall. West- 
minster- abbey, the bank, the dock-yards 
and arsenal at Woolwich, were visited, 
amidst a vast concourse of people. The 
emperor Alexander acquired great popu- 
larity by his affability, as well as by the 
magnanimity of his recent conduct. The 
Prussian monarch appeared rather de- 
jected: it was ascribed to the recent loss 
of the queen, who nover recovered the 
mortifying disasters of the war of 1806, 
when, according to her own emphatic ex- 
pression, “ La memoire %\tt grand Frederic 
nous a fait <£garer.’’ 

20. Grand review in Hyde-park. 

21. Lord Cochrane, l)e Bercnger, and 
others, who were tried oil the 8th/ for a 
conspiracy, by false reports, to raise the 
price of the public funds* received their 
sentences. His lordship was sent^iced to 
pay a hue of 500/., to stand in the pillory, 
and be imprisoned for twelve months. The 
severity of this sentence, and thc^deport- 
m ent of the chief-justice K lien borough 
during the tiial, turned the tide of public 
feeling entirely in the accused nobleman’s 
favour ; particularly when persecution was 
traced to the active part lord C ochrane had 
recently taken in the political world, in 
opposition to the mi Ulster*. This > u famous 
part of the punishment, the pillory, was 
remitted ; hut his lordship’s name was 
erased from the roll of the knights of the 
Bath, and he was expelled from his Beat in 
the house of commons. The- electors of 
Westminster, however, unanimously re- 
elected him, expressing, at the same time, 
a strong opinion m favour of his innocence. 

25. Grand naval review at Portsmouth. 

* 27. The allied sovereigns emboiked at 
Hover for the continent. 

July 4. Puincfss of Waits. — The in- 
come of the princess of Walts was raised 
td 50,000/., but at her own request, in a 
letter to the speaker of the house of com- 
mons it was limited to 3>,O0fl/. During 
the stay of the royal visitors the disputes of 
the princess and the regent had become 
very proininenU«ftlpe^a!ty after the public 
declaration ofllhe prince* that he “ would 
not meet h IF royal highness upon any 
occasion/ either public or private” The 
princess Charlotte, her daughter, it was 
expected* would have been affianced to tin* 
prmce of Orange ; but to this n^ion she 
had a decided aversion, and actually ™n 
away from Warwick-house, in a hackney- 


coach, to avoid it The prmee-regent wtf 
incensed at her refractoriness, and never 
forgave the duke of Sussex the share he 
had in breaking off the match ; and the 
regent went on a sudden to the residence 
of the princess, and dismissed all her ser- 
vants. Her mother, the princess Caroline* 
then obtained, contrary to, the advice of 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Brougham, and others, 
permission to make a tour on the continent* 

9. A thanksgiving for peace. The 
prince-regent and two houses of parlia- 
ment went in state to St. Paul's. 

21. The regent gave a superb fete at 
Carlton-house, in honour of the duke of 
Wellington. 2500 persons' present. 

22. TEdmiral William Bradley found 
guilty of forging letters to defraud the 
revenue. He was sentenced to death, 
which was commuted for banishment, 

30. Parliament fro routed. — The bu- 
siness of the session had jiot been im- 
portant. Sir Samuel RomiUy succeeded in 
carrying bills for taking away corruption 
of blood in felony, aud of disembowelling 
m the punishment of traitors Lord Mor- 
peth's motion of censure on the speaker 
for an improper advertonce to the rejection 
of the Roman catholic bill of last session 
was negatived. The subject of the corn- 
laws was discussed, but any definite legis- 
lation upon them was deferred. Mr. Peel, 
the Irish secretary, introduced a bill, which 
passed jnto a law, for the better preserva- 
tion of the peace in Ireland. It was occa- 
sioned by the existence of outraged in 
some parts of the country, of which the 
most savage were perpetrated by the card- 
ers ; so called from their application of 
wool-cards to the skin and flesh of the 
objects of their vengeance. In the debates 
on this measure observations were made 
on the mange societies, and of the attempts 
made b establish similar associations in 
England. 

A ufl. 1. A graim jubilee in the parks, to 
commemorate the return of peace. A 
< 'binesc bridge was thrown over the canal 
m St- JamesVpaik, upon which a superb 
pagoda was raised, for the display of fire- 
work**, In the green-park a magnificent 
temple of concord was erected, with a 
gallery for the foreign ministers, and other 
persons of distinction. On the Serpentine 
Wjvs a miniature representation of a sea- 
fight, between the English and Americans, 
in which the latter were beaten I Mr* 
Sadler ascended in his balloon. The fair 
in Hyde-park was continued several days, 
and only one accident occurred to damp 
the festivities, — the burning of the pagoda 
bridge* ^ 

7. A bull of the pope re-establishiKiie 
order of the Jesuits, By another wVffct,? 
of the 1 5th, his holiness* after lamenting 
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the destruction of the monastic com muni- regent confirming this sentence, several 
ties, provided for the restoration of the officers of the hussars were transferred to 
monks to their convents. The renovation other regiments, 
of the festivals observed at Home, prior to 1 9. The East India brigade disbanded, 

its incorporation with the French empire, 20. A large majority of the Norwegian 

was another indication of the prevalent diet assented to the annexation of Norway 
spirit. to Sweden, This amicable issue was pro- 

24. Burning ok Washington.— T he duced by the politic conduct of the crown- 
war against the United States was conti- prince of Sweden, who accepted the con* 
nrntd with varied results. In an attempt stitution framed by the diet, 
to take fort Erie the British were repulsed, 25, Mr. George Canning appointed 
with the loss of 900 men killed and ambassador extraordinary to the prince- 
wounded. An enterprise, planned by sir regent of Portugal. 'At this time there 
A. CochraUe and general Ross, against the wtpt no court at Lisbon, and the appoint;- 
city of Washington, was more successful, meet is represented to have been created 
Arriving within five miles of the capital, for the convenience of the honourable gen- 
the British fbund the Americans, to the tlcraan, whose son was unwell, and re- 
number of 8000, strongly posted ; but they quired a warmer climate, 
fled on the first onset. Washington was *29. A man crushed to death on the top 
entered the same evening ; and immedi- of a coach, by imprudently sitting there 
ately after the object of the expedition was when passing undid: a gateway, 
entered upon, *by the destruction of the Nov. 1. The congress of Vienna met to 
president's house, dock-yard, arsenal, war- complete the settlement of Europe: lord 
office, and other public buildings, A fri- Castlereagh attended on the part of 
gate, ready to be launched, and a sloop of England. 

war, were also destroyed. On the 30th 8. The autumnal session of parliament 
the troops re-embarked. was opened by •the prince-regent : but 

Sept * 11. A British naval force attacked nothing ^important occurred prior to the 
the American flotilla, before Platsburg, on recess. The usual addresses in each house 
lake Champlain ; but after a severe cun- weic carried without a division, 
flict were all captured, except some gun- */>c. 3» John tiankev, F.A.&, who had 
boats. In ' uuequence of this disaster, been missing tirice August, was found in 
sir G. Provost abandoned Iiib design of Ins chambers, in GrayVinu, almost do- 
penetrating into the state of New^York, voured by flies. lie was in affluent eir- 
leaving bis sick and wounded to the mercy eumstances, but extremely penurious, and 
of the enemy. never admitted any person into his 

13. General Ross killed before Balti- chambers. * # 

more, and, the Americans having made 4. At a methodist chapel in Manchester, 
vigorous preparations, the intention to treat on a false alarm of the gallery giving way, 
that city the same as Washington was two women were killed, and many severely 
frustrated. • injured. 

Oct. 11. The electorate of Hanover 10. Lord French, in a fit of insanity, 
erected into a kingdom, under the rule of shot himself \t Dublin, 
the British sovereign. The electoral func- The earl of Roseberry recovered 15,000/. 
lion had ceased by the dissolution of the damages fron^ Sir H. 3V!Udmaj\ for trim, 
Germanic en jure, and the imperial throne con. with the countess, 
of Austria becoming hereditary. The rea- 12. At Myfod, in Montgomeryshire, 
sou assigned by the prince-regent for the twelve cuttle having eaten of some branches 9 
change was the whh to facilitate the of the yew-tree, six of them were found 
general arrangements of the allied sove- dead near the spot, 
reigns, by assimilating the electorate to 20. A riot at the theatre, Dublin, which 
Bavaria and Wirtemberg, which had been continued some nights. Mr. Richaid 
erected into kingdoms. Jones, one of the managers, obliged to 

13. A gentleman's gardener at Leighton withdraw from the concern. 

Buzzard, having had his green house 21, Peace concluded between Britain 
robbed, sat up therein to watch, but in the and the United States of America, at Ghent, 
rooming was found dead, destroyed by the The disputes respecting territorial hound- 
mephitk gas. aries were to be determined by comims- 

15. One of the large vats in the brew- siouers, mutually appointed. No mention 
house of Manx and Co., St. Giles’s, burst, was made by either side of the claim of ma* 
•nd demolished two houses } 3500 barrels ritimo rights that had originated the. war. 
of beatLw ere lost, and four persons killed, 26. Genoa annexed to the Italian domi- 
CMpA Quintin, of the 10th hussars, nions of the king of Sardinia. Hopes had 
oequHid by a court-martial of the charges been held out by the British government 
of cowardice and incapacity. The prince- that Genoa would form a separate and 
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»a«pen<iMrt state; but this, it was alleged, 
vroutoweiiken the system the Vienna con- 
gress had determined to establish in Italy. 
witBhWme plea Venice was annexed to 
the Austrian empire. 

187. Death ok Johanna Southcott.*— 
During the whole summer, and up to 
the present, public curiosity had been 
intensely excited by the delusions of this 
singular enthusiast. The believers in her 
'divine mission were found in most parts of 
the kingdom; and, in the metropolis and 
its vicinity alone, are supposed, at one 
tune, to have amounted to 100,000. She 
was born about 1750, of humble parents, 
and, being carried away by the fervour of 
a heated imagination, £&ve herself out as 
the woman spoken oi in Revelations. — 
{Qarton'$ Bing. Diet. \i. 921.) In this, her 
assumed capacity, although totally illi- 
terate, she scribbled mtf«h mystic and un- 
intelligible verse and prose, in the way of 
vision and prophecy, and carried on a lu- 
crative trade in seals, which were to pro- 
cure the purchasers salvation. Being at- 
tacked by a disorder which gave her the 
appearance of pregnancy, that, too, was 
turned to account, and she unhertatingly 
announced herself enceinte of the promised 
Shiloh. Several clergymen of the esta- 
blished church, a physician, and *»ngraver 
of eminence, with many 'Others, whose 
education ought to have preserved them 
from such weakness, became the dupes of 
her misconceptions. A cradle, of the most 
expensive materials, swaddling clothes, 
&c., were got ready for the'reception of the 
miraculous babe ; and, in the manufactur- 
ing towns of the north, large oowds 
asm .?bled to wait the arrival of the coaches, 
in expectation of tidings of the great 
event. About the end of the year the 
unhappy visionary bpgan td have mis- 
givings concerning the real nature of the 
signs by which Bhe had been misled, and 
expressed her conviction that she had been 
4f the sport of some spirit” Death, on the 
s 27th, terminated her perplexities, and a 
subsequent anatomical inquiry discovered 
the seat of her disorder. Many of her 
followers, however, remained unconvinced, 
and some are still to be found unshaken in 
their credulity. 

Annual Obituaby. — Dr. Charles Bur- 
ney, 88, author of a “ History of Music.” 
Sir Benjamin Thompson, a native of 
America, and better known by his German 
title of count Rumford, 62 j celebrated for 
his application of natural philosophy to 
the practical uses of life. The queen of 
the Two Sicilies, a woman who had acted 
a diabolical part in Italian politics. Prince 
de Ligne, 79, a public character of emi- 
nence, and author of the V Vie du Prince 
Eugene de Savoie, dcrite pax Lm-mem* f* 


and which the Edinburgh Em tew mis 
takenly thought to be a genuine Auto- 
biography of the eminent Savoyard. 

a.d. IBIS. Rkturn or Napolbow whom 
Elba.— lire unexpected return of Buona- 
parte to France seemed to endanger the 
entire settlement of the preceding year. 
The juncture chosen for this extraordinary 
enterprise was both favourable and the 
reverse. It was favourable as respects the 
state of the popular sentiment in France, 
and the temjier of the French soldiery; 
but it was the contrary as respects the con- 
dition of the foreign powers. Their vast 
armies were undisbanded ; and the allied 
sove reig ns themselves, or their ministers, 
were assembled in congress at Vienna. 
No time was requisite for negotiation, and 
the resolution was promptly taken for ex- 
pelling the intruder by one vigorous and 
united effort The struggle was short, 
but decisive and the victory of Waterloo 
again placed the destinies of France at the 
mercy of the allies. Pending the hundred 
days of Napoleon’s restoration, the consti- 
tutional party of France, consisting chiefly 
of the middle ranks, did not take a decided 
part on either side. A short trial had 
convinced them that the Bourbons were 
unsuited to the government of the French 
nation ; neither had they a wish for the 
return of the military despotism of the 
emperor, which, despite of his constitu- 
tional-professions, they felt to be insepa- 
rable from his character ; and they Were 
loth to risk the return of anarchy by again 
attempting to realise the abstractions of 
republican rule. In this state of uncer- 
tainty they accepted what the fortune of 
war, a second time, awarded to them — 
louis XV III. The exile of Napoleon to 
St. Helena, the disbanding of the remains 
of his army, and the exemplary punish- 
ment of his chief adherents, with tho 
military occupation of France for five 
years by the allies, afforded substantial 
guarantees against reaction. Hie pride, 
rather than the welfare of France wag 
hurt by her reverses ; her industry, intelli- 
gence, rich soil, and fine climate remained, 
and, aided by these, she speedily rallied 
under her misfortunes. If the war had 
left her weak, her neighbours were not less 
so. All exhibited symptoms of exhaustion, 
and none more than that power to which 
the rest had been accustomed to look for 
unstinted resources. Britain fought and 
paid for the general interests of Europe, 
and the chief return has been envy of her 
riches and commercial greatness. 

Jan. 2. The prince -regent increased the 
knights of the order of the bath, dividing 
j them into three classes ; VI grand dgosses, 

I 180 k nights commanders, and an unlimited 
1 number of companions* 
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8. Xutelligeoce of the peace concluded 
in Europe not having been received, the 
war between the English and Americans 
continued, and the vicinity of New Orleans 
was the scene of a sharp conflict. The 
Americans, under general Jackson, had 
taken up a strong position within si* 
miles of the city, having a canal in front, 
their right resting on the Mississippi and 
their left on a thick wood* The British 
advanced to the attack in face of a de- 
structive fire from every point of the 
enemy's line, in the midst of which general 
Pakeuham was killed, and generals Gibbs 
and Keene wounded* Disordered by these 
disasters, the troops retreated, wit h the 
loss of 2000 killed, wounded, £Sa pri- 
soners. 

1 3. The American ship President, com- 
modore Decatur, captured. It closed a 
naval war with America, which had been 
conducted on both sides with great spirit 
and enterprise, 

IB. The remains of Louis XVI. and 
queen Antoinette exhumed, and deposited 
with much ceremony in the cathedral of 
St. Denis. 

31. A duel at Bishop ’s-court between 
counsellor O’Connell and Mr. D’Esturre, 
in which the latter was killed. It arose 
from Air. O Connell having called the cor- 
poration of Dublin a a beggarly corpora- 
tion which Mr. D’Esterre thought fit, 
as a member thereof, to resent. t . 

Jb'eb» 9. Parliamentary session began. 

-• 17. Mr. Frederick Robinson bi ought 
forward his resolutions on the corn-trade ; 
the scope of which was to prohibit the 
importation of wheat, when the puce was 
under 80s. a-quarter. They became the 
foundation of a law, which excited rnu^h 
popular discontent, and was wholly ineffi- 
cacious; for an unusually ubuudaut har- 
vest at home reduced the price below the 
standard, leaving the farmer to struggle 
with the difficulties resulting from cheap 
bread and h:^n rents. 

19. Candy, the capital of Ceylon, taken 
by the British troops, under general 
Bmwnrigg. 

23. The union of Belgium with Hol- 
land effected, under the guarantee of the 
allied sovereigns j and in consequence the 
prince of Orange assumed the regal title. 

23. Tumults in the metropolis, on ac- 
count of the com bill: they continued 
upwards of a week, and at oue time bore a 
serious aspect, but were quelled by the 
intervention of the military. 

Mar. 1. Buonaparte lauded at Cannes, 
in Provence, with about 1000 followers, 
French, Corsicans, Poles, Neapolitans, and 
Klbs^e, At first no disposition appeared 
to join, the invader, and a party of his 
guards, whom he sent to take possession 
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of Antibes, were made prisoners by tip 
governor. Advancing rapidly towards 
Grenoble, he was joined by colonel 
bedoyere, who Commanded the 7th regi- 
ment of the line, and had been sent to 
oppose him. The impulse thus given, in 
a manner, decided the contest. At Lyons, 
which he reached on the 10th, he was 
received with enthusiasm. He wrote to 
marshal Ney, who was posted at Lous le 
Soulnier, with 12000 men, to come and 
join him. The marshal had volunteered 
his service to Louis XVIIL, and promised 
to bring Napoleon, i( like a wild beast in 
✓cage, to Paris.” Carried away by the 
impulse of the moment, he went over to 
hw old companion in arms, and forthwith 
issued a proclamation to his troops, in- 
forming them that the cause of the Bour- 
bons was for ever lost This step was 
decisive. Buonaparte 1 * remaining progress 
was an uninterrupted triumph. A show 
of resistance was made at Melun, and a 
body of troops and national guards were 
assembled, under the command of Mac- 
donald. In the afternoon an open *car- 
riage was seen, advancing at full gallop 
through the forest of Fontainbleau, aG 
tended only by a few hussars— it was 
Napoleon, who, leaping out, was soon in 
the mnhit of the ranks drawn up to oppose 
lum. Cr ieS oh** Vive i’empereur 1” rent the 
air. At nine in the evening of the 20th, 
he reached the Tuileries. 

Id. The allied sovereigns declared that 
Buonaparte "had placed himself out of the 
pale of civil aryl social relations, and, as a 
disturber of the general tranquillity, had 
rendered himself liable to the public ven- 
geance. ^ 

19. Louis XVI 1 1. withdrew from Paris, 
and established his court at Client. 

20. Lord* Cochrane, who had escaped 
from the king’s bench, was arrested in the 
house of commons, and carried back to 
prison. • 

23. By a treaty concluded at Vienna, 
Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia/ 
bound themselves to maintain the trowy 
ot Paris, May 30, 1314; and for that pur- 
pose each to keep in the field 130,000 men, 
and not to lay down their arms till Buona- 
parte should be deprived of the power of 
exciting disturbances. 

dpr. 4. Buonaparte addressed a circular 
to the European sovereigns, announcing 
his accession to the French throne, and 
the departure of the Bourbons. He re- 
ceived no answer ; by some his letter was 
returned unopened. 

5, An East Indiaman burnt, in conse- 
quence i f a candle setting fire to a cask of 
rum : in less than an hour she sunk. 20 
lives were lost, 

6. Disturbances at the depot, Dartmoor* 
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The Ameren prisoners attempted to I 
escape ; and, armed with knives, attacked 
the gpard,who were compelled to fire, aud 
killed seven aud wounded thirty-five. A 
coroner's inquest brought in a verdict of 
justifiable homicide. 

^ 23. Buonaparte published what he en- 
titled “ an additional act to the consti- 
tution of the empire.” It. was to be sub- 
milted to the free acceptance of FVance, 
and contained every safeguard to liberty 
that could be desired in a mixed monarchy. 
Had such an instrument been a voluntary 
emanation from him, in the height of his 
power, and not extorted by his present 
exigencies, he might have been confided 
in. and ranked among illustrious legis- 
lators. 

May. Dsfkat ov Himut. — The king 
of Naples was of the number of those who 
deserted the French emperor after the 
battle of Leipsic, in 18 Wh and formed an 
alliance with Austria. Murat was a brave 
soldier, but fickle, restless, and voir! of 
political wisdom. Fending the territorial 
arrangements of the Vienna congress, he 
felt some uneasiness respecting his own 
kingdom; and it subsequently appeared 
thin Talleyrand had propuLad to the Eng- 
lish ministry, who wt-rr bound to him by 
treaty, a joint attack upon Naples. Of 
Buonaparte’s landing in France ‘he was 
apprised, aud approved of the undertaking; 
hut he threw off the mask prematurely. 
Hearing of Napoleon's triumphant entry 
into Lyons, he at once commenced hosti- 
lities against Austria, issuing u proclama- 
tion asserting the independence of Italy. 
At first he was successful, but was speedily 
overpowered by the superior force of 'his 
antagonist. Driven from Italy iu May, 
and separated from Madame Murat, he 
offered his services to Kapcdeon, winch 
were declined, and he then withdrew into 
Corsica. Collecting in this island a few 
men as desperate as himself, lie made a j 
rash descent on the coast of Calabria. 

^ Proceeding to a village, he attempted to 
raise the people in his favour, by addressing 
them as their king. The effect, however, 
was to bring upon him the whole popula- 
tion of the district: he and his followers, 
after a sharp action, were surrounded and 
made prisoners. Murat was tried by a 
military commission, and shot October 
15th. 

23. Lord Keith laid the first stone of 
Southwark-bndge ; John Rennie was the 
architect. 

Arguelles, a distinguished member of 
the Spanish cortes, compelled by Ferdinand 
to serve as a private soldier. 

June 1. The grand ceremonial of the 
Champ de Afar*, which took place with all 
the pageantry of a Parisian spectacle. 


Its business was to declare the national 
acceptance of the additional act to the 
constitution. Napoleon made a speech, 
beginning—" Emperor, consul, soldier, I 
hold all from the people; 9 ’ and then took 
the oath to the constitution. He distri- 
buted the eagles among the troops, fho 
swore to defend them at me hasard of their 
lives, amidst cries of Five Cemperewr, 

2. By an explosion of foul air, in a 
coal-miue, near Newbattle, in the county 
of Durham, 70 persons perished. 

3, The legislative body met. Its ad* 
dress, and the answer of Napoleon, show 
that entire confidence did not subsist be- 
tween the two parties. ‘‘The seductions 
of pri*§*?rity.” said the emperor, “ are not 
the dauger which menaces us at present* 
It is under the Caud'uie forks that foreign- 
ers wish to make us pass.” 

8. A new confederation amongst the 
German states was concluded at Vienna, 
by which a general diet, composed of 
representative# from each state, was formed 
to manage the affairs of the confederation, 
and a variety of regulations adopted f»r 
the preservation of internal tranquillity, 
and for the resistance of foreign aggres- 
sion. The presidency of the diet was 
vested in Austria, and the number of votes 
limited to seventeen. Frankfort was the 
place fixed for the meeting of the diet. 

12. Napoleon left Pans for the army 
in the morning, breakfasted at Poissons, 
slept afr Laon, and next day arrived at 
Avexne. ±, -v 

14. The army, under the immeiMif 
direction of the French emperor, amounted 
to 120,400 men. with 350 pieces of can- 
non. In an order of the day, issued the 
same evening, he said, “ the moment had 
arrived for every Frenchman who had a 
heart to conquer or perish.” The allied 
troops in Flanders were yet tranquil in 
their cantonment#. The Prusso-Saxon 

1 army formed the left, the Anglo- Belgian 
army the right. The former was 120.4)00 
strong, commanded by marshal Blucher ; 
the latter 104,000, commanded by the 
duke of Wellington.- The head-quurter# 
of. Blucher were at Namur; of Wellington 
at Brussels, 16 leagues distant. 

15. Napoleon, having driven liefore him 
the advanced guard of the Prussians, en- 
tered Charleroi, From Charleroi are two 
road*, one leading to Namur, the other, 
through Quatre-Bras, Gemappe, and Wa- 
terloo, to Brussels. In the evening, at 
11 o'clock, the duke of Wellington, who 
was at a ball, received a second dispatch 
from Blucher, informing him that the 
French emperor was on his march to 
Brussels, at the head of 150,000 men. 
The dance was suspended, and orders 
issued for assembling the troops. 


i 
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16. Batik o( Juigny, i$i which Napo- 
leon defeated Blucher, and forced him to 
retreat to Wav re. The conflict raged with 
great fury, from three in the afternoon till 
night, and Blucher narrowly escaped being 
made prisoner. The loss of the French 
was 7000 killed and wounded; that of 
thd Prussians more considerable. On the 
same day there was a sharp action be- 
tween the left of the French, under mar- 
shal Ney, and the Anglo-Belgian army. 
Lord Wellington had directed his whole 
army to advance on Quatre-Bras, with the 
intention of succouring Blucher, but was 
himself attacked by a large body of cavalry 
and infantry, before hts own cavalry had 
joined. The prince of Orange ^v*rsoon 
overthrown ; but he was supported by the 
Bruns wickers, and the Kughsh division 
under general Picton, which arrived m 
groat haste, having marched eight leagues 
that morning. The content was wuunly 
renewed, and many left dead on the flehl, 
among them the duke of Biunswick. The 
4‘ind Highland regiment was nearly cut 
to pieces by a charge of the French cui- 
rassiers. By the arrival of the first divi- 
sion ofEuglish guards, and Alton's division 
marching m double-quick time, the enemy , 
was repuistd. 

18 . Han lk of Waterloo. — The duke ! 
of Wellington passed the night ot the Jtith | 
at the iiti l. - >j Quatre-Bra*. The letreat j 
of Blucher to Wavre compelled the duke 
to make a corresponding retrogradf move- 
raent, iu order to keep up a communication 
''’fhe Prussians, and to retire on the 
f;;17th towards Waterloo. The chain of 
^‘heights occupied by the Anglo- Bglgic 
army, two miles iu front of the village of 
Waterloo, crossed the high roads leading 
from Charleroi and Nivelle to Biussefs, 
and which roads united at the hamlet of 
Mont St. J ean, in the rear of the British 
position. Tire right wing extended to a 
ravine ; between the right and the centre 
luy the hous nad garden of Uougoumont, 
which were occupied m force. The left of 
the centre was covered by the faun of La 
Haye, beyond which the Bntish distantly 
communicated with the Prussians, at 
Wavre. The cavalry, in three lines, 
guarded the rear of the troops, which ex- 
tended three miles. Confronting the posi- 
tion of the allies was a chain ot heights, 
separated by a ravine, half a mile in 
breadth. Upon this opposite chain of 
heights Napoleon arrayed his forces, 
haviug La Belle Alliance in his rear. 
They were in six parallel lines; the two 
first of infantry, haviug light cav airy at 
tin* wings ; the thiui and fourth of cuiras- 
siers ; the filth and sixth of the cavalry of 
the guard, with the infantry of the guard 
a little iu the rear of the six lines. The 


emperor, having rode through . the lines, 
and given his last orders, placed himpeif 
on the heights of Rossome, whence he had 
a complete view of the two armies, amount- 
ing to about 90,009 men on each side, 
About ten o’clock the battle began by a 
fierce assault on Hougoumont ; it was 
taken and retaken several times, being 
bravely' defended by the English guards, 
who parted with their blood dearly, and 
remained masters of the position. At the 
sarqe time the French kept up a heavy 
cannonade against the whole line, and 
made repeated charges, with heavy masses 
of cuiraHniers, supported by close columns 
of infantry. They were received by the 
allies, formed into squares ; and the artil- 
lery being skilfully planted, told effec- 
tively. Despairing of mastering Hougou- 
monr, the enemy made a desperate attack 
on l .a Haye, which was resolutely de- 
fended by the Scdfch regiments and Hano- 
verians, but was car iit*d at the point of the 
bayonet. Animated by this success^ they 
renewed their efiorts on the Briush centre. 
Charges of infantry and cavalry followed 
thick on each other, with astonishing })er - 
tiuacitv. Iu bcfhging up his division, the 
brave s# ThoirJOs Picton was shot through 
the head. A grand charge of British 
cav.ilry ensued, which for a momeut swept 
eW) thing bcfoie it; but assailed in its 
turn by masses of cuirassiers and Polish 
| lancets, it was forced back, and in the 
mrltf, sir William Ponsouby and other 
g.illaut officers were slain. It was now 
lour o’clock. Masters ot La Iiaye, the 
French began to clear the ground in its 
mar towards St.* Jean; and Wellington 
himself felt so hard pressed, that he was 
heard to say, u 1 wi»h to God nigtTt or 
Blucher would come, 1 ’ A cannon ad*; was 
heard on the extreme left, — it was the 
corps of Bulow, which had been kept back 
three hours in the passage of a defile. 
Against this »ew foe Napoleon despatched 
count Lobau, while he prepared, by one 
last effort, to overwhelm the British, before • 
effectual succour could reach them. At 
seven in the evening he brought forwaid 
the imperial guards, sustained by the best 
regiments of horse aud foot, amid shouts 
of yivt.Vempereur, and flourishes of mai- 
tial music. Some disorder, however, oc- 
curring in the columns as they advanced, 
owing to the eagerness of the movement. t ho 
British commander seized the favourable 
juncture, and promptly directed a counter- 
charge. This was so unexpected, that 
panic seized the advancing French, ami 
almost be foil* the bayonets crossed, these 
veteran y amors fled in confusion, despite 
of every effort of the gallant Ney to rally 
his flying bands. At the Mine instant the 
Prussians, who had arrived in full force, 
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fslli% <m the Rank and rearof the enemy, 6. Louis XYI1J. made his public entry 
completed the victory. Napoleon, observ* into Paris, amidst cries of Five fo rm! 
iag the recoil of his columns on all sides, Died, on the 6th instant, inhis 55th 
and the remediless confusion around him, year, by his own hands, Samuel Wkit- 
»aid,> It is all over,” and retreated across bread, M* P,, a geutleman of superior 
the fields. They were pursued by the energy and abilities, and highly popular 
vectors till long after dark ; when the Bri- from the patriotic objects to which he bad 
tuifr, who had been under arms during the directed the exercise of his powers. Al- 
whole of the preceding tempestuous night, though not of the patrician order, he bud 
overcome with fatigue, halted, and left the many years been a leading member of the 
further pursuit to the Prussians. The task house of commons, and esteemed one of 
was well performed, and* nothing could be the most shrewd, investigative, and vigorous 
more complete than the discomfiture of the opponents of the Pitt ministry.. He con- 
routed army * all their camp equipage, ducted the impeachment against lord Mel- 
arittlery, and even the private carriage rd' ville, and was a whig, but often acted 
Napoleon, wore abandoned. Exclusive of according to his own views, independently 
the slaughter in and alter the battle, 7000 of p* His melancholy death was 
prisoners were taken The loss of the ascribed to aberration of intellect, produced 
allies was great ; that of the British and by over-anxious attention to business. 
Hanoverians alone amounted to 13,000. 11. Parliament prorogued by a speech, 

The British officers sufficed severely ; two chiefly referring to the successful tormina- 
generals and four colonel fell in the field, tion of the war. 

and nine generals and five colonels were Towards the end of the session a mes- 
wouuded ; among them lord Uxbridge, sage was delivered from the prince regent, 
who had fought bravely, anil was wounded announcing the marriage of the duke of 
with almost the last shot of the enemy. Cumberland with the princess of Saims 
Such in its main circumstances was the Braunfels, relict of the late prince, and 
great battle of Waterloo* the most gal- daughter of the duke of Mecklenburg 
Jootly and scientifically contested, 1 and the Streiitz, brother to queen Charlotte. The 
most important in its results of any on union was displeasing to the queen, and 
record. the house, either from a similar mouil re- 

21. Buonaparte returned Pahs. The pugnance, or dislike to the duke, negatived 
legislative body had assembled, and de- a grant for a marriage portion, by 126 to 
dared its sittings permanent. Having 125 voices. 

sent for Benjamin Constant in the evening, 14. x’he house of a maker of fir«-worka 
Napoleon learnt that there .was a dispo- m Spitalfields exploded, aud eight pertain* 
lotion to depose him, which he anticipated killed. 

next day, by announcing 6 that his u poll- 15. Buonaparte, who had been living at, £ 
tical life was terminated, and that l\e re- Rochefort since the 3rd, finding it impos- 
aigngd in favour of his urn, Napoleon II.” sible to elude the British cruisers, went 
A provisional government was forthwith voluntarily on hoard the Bellerophon, cap- 
appointed, consisting of Carnot, FouchS, tain Maitland. Prior to this, he had sought 
Grenier, Cauliucourt, and Quiueite ; and a to stipulate for a free passage, or to sur 
commission despatched to treat with the render on conditions, but neither could be 
allied armies. conceded. From the Bellerophon he ad- 

22. A general illuminatiou in London, dressed the following letter to the prince 

29. The allied armies, under Wellington regent : — “ Exposed to the factions which 

* and Blucher, invested Paris. Napoleon divide my country, and to the hostility of 
left Malmaison for Rochefort, intending to the greatest powers of Europe, 1 have 
embark for America. Just before he set closed my political career. I come, like 
out, Buonaparte was guilty of the weak- Themistocie*, to seek the hospitality of 
ness of sending a message to the provi- the British nation. 1 place myself under 
sicnal government, offering to take the the protection of their laws ; which I claim 
command of the army as general. from your royal highness, as the most 

My 3. Marshal Davoust, the com- powerful, the most constant, and the most 
$$$ naander of the French army, concluded a generous of all my enemies.” Even the 
convention with lord Wellington and mar- flattery, to which Napoleon descended in 
fih*l Blucher. It stipulated “ that Paris this epistle, failed to procure fur him an 
should be evacuated in three days by the answer from the regent. 

French army, which should retire beyond; 26. Elizabeth Fanning who had been 
thn Loire; and all individuals now xm- convicted, April 16th, of an attempt to 1 
dent in the capital should enjoy their poison her master and mistress, was exe-'l 
rights and liberties, without being dis- cuted at Newgate. She protested her 
turbed or called to account, either for the innocence to the last, and the multitude 
situations they may have held, or as to a ere so convinced of the malice of her 
their cen&tci gr political opinion*” prosecutors, that they broke their Win* 
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flows: a vast concourse attended her 
funeral on the 31st. 

26. 'The Belgic prelates, in an address 
to the king of the N etherlands, complained 
that the equal favour promised to all re- 
ligions} in the new constitution, was incon- 
sistent with catholic supremacy. They 
further admonished the king that it would 
alienate the hearts of his subjects, “ with 
whom attachment to the catholic faith 
is stronger than in any other country in 
Europe,” 

31. By the explosion of a locomotive 
steam-engine at New battle, 57 persons 
were killed and wounded. 

Aug, 7. Buonaparte transferred to the 
. Northumberland, admiral sir George v!ock- 
burn, which sailed next day, for St. 
Helena: Napoleon vehemently protested 
against the injustice of liis banishment to 
this island, after voluntarily surrendering 
himself to the hospitality of the British 
nation. He was accompanied m his exile 
by general Bertrand, Las Casas, general 
Gourgaud, and count Montholon. 

19. Colonel Labedoyere, having been 
found guiliy of treason, in joining Na- 
poleon, at <•' renoble, was shot on the plain 
of Crenelle, 

Sept, 1 9. General Porlier attempted to 
excite an insurrection in Gallieia, against 
Ferdinand \ W . ; failing in his enterprise 
he was shot ai t.urunna. 

2b. A treaty or compact signed at Paris, 
by the emperors of Kussia and Austria, 
and the king of Prussia, declaring their 
resolution to make chnstiamiy the basis 
of their actions — domestic and foreign. 
They affirmed their delegation, by Pro- 
vidence, to govern three branches of or.e 
and the same Christian nation/’ The 
prince regent was invited to become a 
party to the f ‘ holy alliance” but he 
contented himself with expressing his 
approval of its tendency. 

dll. A felloe at Queenborough, having 
left his wife <\d family, was taken and 
ordered to be flogged. As no one could be 
found to flog him, the urn or himself per- 
formed the duty. 

Cht. 15. Buonaparte landed at St. 
Helena. 

21. Great riot at Sunderland, the 
sailors refusing to let the culhers proceed 
to sea, till then* demands for higher wages 
were complied with : the military were 
called in, and the combination dissolved 
by the apprehension of the president and 
committee. 

k! ' 25. Waterford cathedral damaged by fire. 
r 5 31. A Are at the Mint, in the tower, 
Ptfrhich destroyed the new machinery : 
damage estimated at 60,000/. 

JVov, 4. London Institution began build- 
ing. 


U 1815^-[Bw«K 0*.J / * ' ..fit 

6. Bjr a treaty concluded with Hftite. 
the Ionian islands were placed under the 
protection of England, 

20. Sboonu Treaty on pAius.-r-The 
failure of Napoleon’s enterprise subjected 
France to great humiliation. The master- 
pieces of art deposited in the gallery of 
the Louvre, and the trophies of so many 
victories in distant regions, were reclaimed 
by their former owners, Vernce received 
back the famous Corinthian horses ; 
Florence the Venue of Medicis ; and Home 
the Apollo Belvidere. By treaties and 
convent ions signed at Paris, on the 20th, 
tto allies were indemnified for their recent 
exertions by cessions of territory, and in 
pecuniary contributions. For the first, 
certain alterations in the frontier between 
Fi ance, and Belgium, and the Rhine, were 
required, not considerable in extent, but 
important, from leading a free passage 
into the heart of r ranee. For the second, 
the payment of 900,900,600 of francs to 
be divided among the allies. In order to 
retain hold on the French, seventeen forti- 
fied towns and cities were to be delivered 
up to the allies, be held ‘in trust for five 
years, bjyin array of occupation of 150*600 
men, to be maimamed at the expense of 
France. Such were the bitter fruits of the 
hundred day’s reign oi Napoleon, and the 
terms on whi«h France was permitted 
to retain her nationality. 

Dec. 7, Marshal Ney shot pursuant to 
his sentence in the gardens of the Luxem- 
burg. He died nobly. The marshal had 
relied cm the fajjh of the capitulation of 
July 3rd, and made a direct appeal to the 
dukcjpf Wellington ; but the duke gave it 
against him, affirming that the object of 
the capitulation was limited to the ** pre- 
vention of any measure of severity, under 
the military authority of those t oka made *//’ 
This evasive interpretation was the death- 
warrant of the gallant Frenchman. 

M. I.avaletto, the post- mast e r- general 
under Buonaparte, and who had been con- 
demned to die* escaped from prison dressed 
in the clothes of Madame Lav&lette. 

Lord Cochrane sentenced to pay 100/, 
fine for escaping from the kiugV bench 
prison. 1 1 was paid by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, not exceeding one penny each. 

26. Eaton, a noted pedestrian, finished 
his task on Blackheath, of walking 1100 
miles in 1100 successive hours. 

Annual Obituary. — George Ellis, 
F.RS., 70, author of ** Specimens of early 
English Poetry.” William Nicholson, 
57, many years editor of the “ Philo- 
sophical Journal/’ ■ William Hutton, 
F.A.S., 92, author of a “ History ot Bir- 
mingham/’ John Lettsom, M.lh, 71, an 
eminent physician and author of numerous 
medical and other works., Marshal Ber* 
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thifllf princa of Wagrazn, committed sui- 
cide at Bamberg, by throwing himself 
fromaModjow. Mrs. Abingdon, actress, 84, 


. : TV»UC STATUTES. XU II. TO 1/VI. OP 

qixoiiciB in. 

' 43 Geo. III., C. 56. Rebates vessels 
conveying passengers to foreign parts, ms 
$ 0 number, provisions, and medical aid. 

(lap, 58. Prevents malicious shooting, 
cutting, wounding, and ^tabbing. 

Gap, 68* County bridges and works, 

Cap. 84. Spiritual persons holding farms. 

Cap. J07. Bequeathing property /o 
queen Anns bounty. 

Cap. 158. Issuing 50,000/. for glebe 
houses in Ireland. 

44 Geo. UL, c. 43. No person to be 

admitted a deacon till he attain the age of 
23, nor into priest’s ordmx till 24 years of 
age. ^ 

45 Gea III., c. ,50* For discouraging 
immoderate use of spirits in Ireland. 

Cap. 54. Maintenance and employment 
of the pour. 

46 Geo. III., c. 37.' Declared unlawful 
for witnesses ou trials to refuse answering 
any relevant question that bas no tendency 
to criminate them, merely on the ground 
that it may establish a civil debt. 

47 Geo. III., c. 36. Abolishes She Afri- 
can slave-trade after May 1st, 18U7. 

Cap. 13, sess. 2. Insurrection act, pre- 
serving peace in Ireland. 

Cap. 74. Makes the real estates of 
traders liable, after their t^eath, to the pay- 
ment of simple cofltraot, as well as, spe- 
cialty debts. . 

4$ Geo. III., c. 60. Tanners not to he 
shoemakers, curriers, or leather-cutters. 

Cap. 138. Regulating power of com- 
mission of teinds, in augmenting stipends 
of Six itch clergy. 

49 Geo. 111., c. 118. Proventing cor- 
ruption m election of members of par- 
liament. 

Cup. 127. Augmenting salaries of twelve 
judges in England and \\ ales. 

50 Geo. III., c. 117. Account of in- 
crease and diminution of public salaries to 
be annually laid before parliament. 

51 Geo. 111., c. 1. Regency act ; admi- 
nistration of royal authority, and custody 
©f the king during his illness. 

<3ap. 6. For taking a census of the popu- 
lation. 

Cap, 34* Premium to ships employed in 
the southern whale fishery. 

Cap, 66* Penalties on printers and pub- 
lisher* of books, without the printer’s 
name. 

Cap. 78* Pauper or criminal lunatics. 

Cap. 123* Commission of inquiry into 

Irish bogs. 


52 Gee. III., a. 16. Frame-breaking act. 

Cap. 17. Watch and ward * justice* 

appointing rotation ’of. 

Cap. 102. Registering charitable gifts* 

Cap. 133. Taking a census of popula- 
tion in Ireland. The act was only partly 
carried into effect, and a complete census 
not taken till 1821, 

Cap. 144* Suspending and vacating 
seats of members of parliament, becoming 
bankrupt. 

Cap. 146. Marriages and births, regis- 
tration of. 

Cap. 147. Repealing allowances of as- 
sessed taxes in respect of number of 
children. 

Capr 155. Fqt protecting religious war- . 
shin of dissenters. 

Cap, 162. Preserving peace in disturbed 
counties. 

53 Geo, III., c. 40. Repeals power of 
justices to fix wages or prices of work. 

54 Geo. III., cap. 56. Copyright in 
sculpture casts. 

Cap. 168. Burying in woollen abo- 
lished. 

Cap. 134 Maintenance of Asiatic sea- 
men in this country. 

Cap. 145. Abolishes corruption of blood, 
except in poison or murder. 

Cap. 146. Punishment in treason li- 
mited to drawing on a hurdle, hanging, 
and beheading ; disembowel bug and burn- 
ing abolished. 

Cajl.' 156. Fixes copyright of books for 
28 years absolute, and for the life of the 
author if he survive that period. 

55 Geo. III., c. 42. Establishes trial by 
jury in civil causes in Scotland. 

Cap. 47. Returns of expense and main- 
tenance of the poor. 

Cap. 57. Exclusive privileges of South 
Sea Company abolished. 

Cap. 128. For establishing telegraph 
stations. 

Cap. 194. Regulating practice of apo- 
thecaries. 

REVENUE, DEBT, TAXES* 


The financial history of the war, from 
1793, to the conclusion of a permanent 
peace m 1815, may be divided into three 
periods. First, the four years previous to 
1797, during which no griMt fiscal effort 
was made, and the treasury was conducted, 
as in former wars, without auy innovation 
iu regard to war- taxes or paper-money. 
Second, the interval from 1797 to 1806, su 
which we had war-taxes to « consul erabli 
amount, and an Inconvertible paper-moi 
but without greatly depreciating one, of- 
carrying the other to an extreme. Third, 
the period from 1805 to 1815, in Which the 
supplies raised within the year became 
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and (be depredation of paper, 
particularly after entering into the war in 
Spain, in 1809, augraentedgreatly finan- 
cial difficulties. 

The gum reieed by taxes and loans, 
during the war in 1793, has been already 
stated (p. 034)* , The subjoined is a cor- 


responding statement 

fur the war a 

1803:- 



Years. By Taxes, 

By Loans, 

1803 

£37,679,063 

£15,202,931 

1804 

45,359,442 

20,104,221 

1805 

49,659,281 

27,931,482 

18(16 

' 63,304,254 

20,486,155 

1807 

58,390,223 

23,889,257 

1808 

61,538,207 

20,476,765 

1809 

63, 405 i 294 

23,404,371 

1810 

66,681,366 

22:428,788 

1811 

64,763,870 

27,416,829 

1812 

63.169,854 

40,251,689 

1813 

66,925,835 

54,026,822 

18)4 

69,684,192 

47,159,697 

1815 

70,403,442 

46,089,603 


£770,902,331 

£388,766,925 


The total money raised by taxes ^ and 
loans, exclusive of 46,612,106/., for tha 
service of Ireland, was 1,113,000,000/; 
deducting from ibis sum an average peace 
expenditure of 22,000,000/. for 13 years, 
the cost of tha, war was 827,000*000/.* if 
to this sum be added the expenditure of the 
war of 1793, amounting to 284,214,731/., 
it shows that the French revolutionary war 
cost England 1,111,214,731/., being an 
average yearly expenditure, during 23 
years of hostilities of 48,314,000/. The 
expenditure of the war of 1793 was nearly’ 
double that of any preceding-contest; and 
tly* expenditure of the war of .1803 ex- 
ceeded that of 1793 in the proportion of 
more than three to one. . It is to be ob- 
served, however, that the enormous ex- 
penditure of the latter years of the war 
was swelled by the accumulation of interest 
on the previous expenditure, and the de- 
preciation of the currency amounting, 
after 1810, to full 20 per cent 


The vonui c debt at the beginning and conclusion of thg war of 1803, was as* 

follows : — # 

Brought forward 
[ Land and assessed taxes 


Debt in 1803 
Debt in 1815 


Principal , 

£. 

629,467,529 
i, 12 1, 407 ,936 


Interest, 

£. 

27,043.625 

43,984,579 


Increase £491,940,407 £16, 9#, 954 
The debt did nut accumulate so fast in 
the second as in the first period of hosti- 
lities. In the wai of 1803, a greater part 
of the expense was defrayed by the pro- 
perty-tax, the assessed taxes, and other 
supplies raised within the year. In 1815 
the public incohie, exclusive of Ireland,* 
was as follow : — 

Excise . . £23,370,055 

Customs • . 11,807,323 

Stamps . . 6,492.805 

Carried forw»> rd . £41,670,1 63 


Post«otfiaa 
Pensions, <fcc. 

Hackney coaches and hawkers 
Hereditary revenues 
War customs 

excise 

Property-tax 
Income-tax 
Lottery 
Miscellaneous 

Cl ros^ receipt 
Drawbacks and balances 


£41,670,183 

7,911,938 

2,349,519 

32,057 

50,875 

173,367 

2,841,406 

6,737,029 

15,227,500 

314 

327,907 

260-173 

77,582.268 

6,429,126 


Actual taxation • £71,153,142 


Return of the annual vdne. the rate of assessment per pound, and gross assessment 
under the fkopkkty tax. for the year ending April 5th, 1815. — (Part. Pap . No, 59. 
1823.) 

Annual value. Gross assessments. 


Lands, tenements, and hereditaments, for every £. £, 

20*. of the annual value 2s. . . . 60,138,330 5,923,486 

Occupiers of lands, dwelling-houses, ami tene- 
ments, It. 64 . ; Scotland. Is. . . 38,396,143 2,734,450 

Annuities and dividends arising out of any public 


revenues, 2*. .... 28,855,050 ...... 2,885,305 

Increase and profits from professions, trade, or 

vocations, 2s, .... 3^.310.935 3.831,088 

Public offices, pensions, and stipends, 1«. 6d. • II ,744,557 ...... 1,171,455 


£16,548,984 
3 A 2 


Total 


$177,451,015 
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COXUHUCS, SHIPPING, AGHICTJLTURB. 

The progress of commerce, during the 
second period of the war, was eventful, 
and marked by extraordinary vicissitudes. 
In, the interval between 1807 and 1809, 
our supplies of many articles of foreign pro- 
duction were in danger of being abridged 
or entirely cut of. From a great portion of 
the Continent, the anti -commercial decrees 
of Napoleon interdicted all intercourse: 
and after the attack on Copenhagen, Rus- 
sia and Denmark joined the league against 
this country. The orders in council on our 
part, and the non-intercourse acts and 
embargoes on the part of the Americans, 
destroyed all traffic with the United States. 
Our exclusion from these markets caused 
great speculative avidity, and the prices 
of hemp, wax, tallow, cotton, silk, and to- 
bacco, rose enormously. There was also a 
rise in the price of agricultural pioduce, 
owing to & decided failure in the crops of 
1809. About the time the markets in 
Europe became narrowed for British manu- 
factures, a new field of adventure opened 
in South America, by the emancipation of 
the Spanish colonies. This ga^p an im- 
pulse to domestic industry ; but the ship- 
ments to South America were much be- 
yond the amount of capital the adventurers 
could fairly command, and stilf more be- 
J'ond what the consumption of the places, 
for which the investments were destined, 
could absorb, upon the condition of making 
adequate returns. To support these spe- 
culations the country bankers, and the 
bank of England, Increased their issues of 
paper. But tins prosperity was ephemeral. 
In |8 10 prices began to recede; and in the 
autumn of that )ear, and spring of the fol* 
lowing, there was a mercantile reaction. 

In 1815 there wasja second revulsion in 
trade, which arose out of our over-trading 
to the Continent on the overthrow of the 
f rench emperor. The Ibarkets abroad 
being glutted with our commodities, prices 
fe.l ruinously low, and English raanufac- 
tuies were sold on terms that scarcely de- 
frayed insurance and shipping charges. 
In Holland the market had been so over- 
stocked, that our manufactures were ac- 
tually cheaper than in England. The 
bankers had in this, as in the former in- 
stance, fostered the spirit of over-specula- 
tsuu, and many ol them became bankrupts, 


Notwithstanding these vicissitudes, the 
commerce of the kingdom increased in the 
second as in the first period of the French 
war. The average official value of our ex- 
ports in the nine years of the war of 1793 
was 80,760,000/. The average in ten 
years of the second war, from 1803 to 
1812, inclusive, was 42,145,000/. The 
following statement shows the tons of 
shipping that cleared outwards, and the 
official value of the cargoes exported from 
Britain between 1802 and 181 d. Tile ac- 
counts for the year 1813 were lost by the 
fire at the Custom-house : — 


Year*, 

Tonnage, 

Value of Cargoes. 

^-803 

2,019,382 

£31,438,495 

181)4 

2,051,135 

34,451,367 

1805 

1,900,609 

34,308,545 

18U6 

2,053,713 

36,527,194 

1807 

2,050,013 

34,566,571 

1808 

1,654,944 

34,554,267 

1809 

2,230,902 

50,286,900 

1810 

2,862,801 

45,869,859 

1811 

2,203,585 

32,409,071 

1812 

2,206,420 

43,243,173 

1813 


56,624,229 

1814 

2,447,298 

1815 

2,759,720 

60,983,063 


Agriculture, like commerce, under- 
went great vicissitudes, and, like it, con- 
tinued to advance in spite of occasional de- 
pressions, Owing to the favourable sea- 
sons 4 pf 1801—3, the price of wheat fell 
to 3/. a quarter ; a fall which led to the 
corn-law of 1804, by which the import of 
foreign wheat was in a manner prohibited 
until our own should be* at or above 63*., 
and taxed till our own reached 66*. High 
as these prices then seemed, they were sub- 
sequently greatly surpassed, partly from the 
depreciation of the currency, the interrup- 
tion of neutral traffic, and a deficient harvest. 

In 1812 and 1813 wbeat rose to 06*. 
a quarter, a rate ill-calculated to prepare 
the farmer for the approaching revulsion. 
After the peact ot 1814, imports co-ope- 
rating with favourable seasons, the price of 
corn fell rapidly, and it was in vaiu par- 
liament passed (in 1815) a new corn-law, 
by which the importation of foreign wheat 
was prohibited till Ihe Home-price of otir 
own wheat exceeded 80*. The market con- 
tinued low, and ior a time exposed both 
ihe farmers and the public to the evils of 
sudden transition. 


The following statement will show the average expense of farming in England before 
the war and its increase, up to the last year of hostilities. It shows the expose 
of cultivating 100 acres of arable land, in England, at three distant periods, calcu-^ 
bated on an average ot the returns made to circular letters from the Board of 

culture, to farmers in different parts of the kngdnm : 

1790. *1803. 1813. 


£• «• d, £.*,<£ £. *. il 

»6nt : . 88 t G 3J 121 2 7J 161 12 ' 7f 

Tithe * 20 14 ij 26 * o] 38 17 3$ 
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Bwmghtforward 109 0 5J 
Bares , # 17 13 10 

W ear and Tear . 15 13 

Labeur • , 85 5 4# 

Bead « 46 4 lOj 

Manure « • 48 3 0 

Teams . 67 4 10, 

Interest , . 21 11 11J 

Taxes • — 


Total . £411 15 Ilf 


PAIGES, CONSUMPTION, MORTALITY. 

■*+ 

Prices of Public Stocks in January ; 
the number of Bankrupts in each year j 
and the average price per quarter of 
Wheat at Windsor market : — 


Yr. 3 per Cl. 

Ilk. 

India. 

Bks. 

m. 

1803 

70 

187 

212 

901 

60 

1804 

55 

150 

171 

910 

69 

1805 

59 

172 

184 

H66 

83 

1806 

60 

194 

187 

865 

88 

1307 

61 

212 

182 

1022 

78 

1803 

63 

225 

172 

1058 

79 

1809 

66 

240 

182 

1670 

106 

1310 

€9 

175 

177 

2000 

112 

1811 

.66 

241 

178 , 

1616 

108 

1812 

62 

230 

181 

1599 

128 

1813 

60 

j'l 

164 

1060 ‘ 

120 

1814 

65 

245 

191 

1285 

85 

1815 

64 

255 

192 

2029 # 

76 


£: t. d. £, i, d, 

147 10 7} 200 9 til - 

urn * 38 19 A 
22 11 10 i 31 2 104 

118 0 4 * • 161 12 il{ 

49 27 98 17 10 

68 6 2 37 7 04 

80 8 Of 134 19 &} 

30 3 Hi 50 5 6 

— 18 1 4 


547 

io 14 

• 

771 16 

4* 


#1805 

38 

169 

95 

52 

26 

1806 

3G 

170 

65 

41 

22 

1807 

38 

140 

75 

29 

22 

1808 

39 

no 

70 

28 

29 

1809 

45 

120 

80 

50 

24 

1810 

46 

125 

90 

48 

24 

1811 

40 

AO0 

80 

4*2 

21 

1812 

39 

o5 

100 

42 

23 

1813 

40 

97 

110 

53 

32 

1814 

46 

135 

90 

70 

35 

1815 

41 

116 

62 

70 

38 


Newcastle coal; coffee, the highest 
priced Jamaica^ sugar, raw brown Ja- 
maica ;Htea, Bshea. Prices are stated in 
shillings, except tea, which is in pence, 

0*ttM 5 and Sheep sold in Smithfield 
market ; witlf the Chkistkninos and 
Buiuals within the London Bills of Mor- 
tality : — ^ 


Circulation of the Bank of England; 
Number of Barrels ot Beer charged to the 
■Excise duty in England and Wales; and 
the pounds* weight of Tea suld at the Sales 
of the East India Company 
Year. Circulation. Beer . Tea . 


£. 

1803 16,305,630 
1H04 17,115.6^0 
1803 17,1 29, /H5 

1806 19,378,7b: 

1807 18,314,520 

1808 17,650,075 

1809 19,558,520 

1810 22.906,795 

1811 23,323,535 

1812 23,217,605 

1813 24,019,525 

1814 26,584.680 

1815 27,255,160 


Barrel. 

lbs. 

7,244,303 

25.401,468 

7,045,193 

23,089.267 

7,198,938 

24.026.560 

7,215,245 

22,887,530 

7,309,886 

24,077,824 

7,281,603 

23,901,451 

7,196,010 

2,920,052 

7,888.907 

24,938,253 

5,625,126 

23.058496 

7,454,263 

24.856,914 

6,838,605 

25,895,005 

7,056*744 

29,597,055 

7,667,846 

27,787,239 


Price* of the following articles of con- 
sumption, exclusive of the duty, were as 
follows 

Year Flour, Sugar, Tea , 

4 prchat. pr cud. pr sack, pr cwt.perlb. 

1803 37 125 50 30 20 

1804 37 150 50 41 22 


Yr. 

Cattfe. 

Sheep + 

Buriats. 

Ckslgs. 

1803 

117.551 

• 787,450 

19,582 

20,943 

1804 

113,019 

903,930 

17,038 

21,543 

180? 

125.043 

812,410 

17,565 

20,295 

1806 

120,250 

858,570 

17,938 

20,380 

1807 

134,326 

924,050 

18,334 

19.416 

1808 

144,0^2 

1,015,280 

19,945 

19,906 

1809 

137,600 

980,250 

16,080 

19.612 

1810 

132,155 

962,750 

19,893 

19.930 

1811 

125,012 

966,400 

17*013 

20,645 

1812 

1 33,854 

953,630 

19,295 

26,399 

1813 

137,770 

891,240 

17,322 

20,528 . 

1814 

135,073 

870,880 

19,783 

20,170 

1815 

124,948 

962,840 

19,560 

23,414 


ARMY AND NAVY. 

Our splendid naval victories during the 
early part, of the war, and the failure of 
must of our land expeditions, threw the 
army into the hack-ground ; hut England 
had antecedently established her claim to 
be considered a great military power. The 
continental wars of William III., and the 
triumphs of Marlborough in the next reign, 
proved us powerful enough to take a fore- 
most part ( u land as well as by sea* In - 
peace the military force was fixed at a low 
scale: the standing army of king William 
was reduced to 7000 men, and that of 
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George I}* did not exceed 17,000, exclu- 
sive of the .troops in Ireland. But the na- 
tion’s strength was shown in the subsequent 
war, when called forth by the energies of 
the Chatham* In 1762. the last 

year of hostilities, the total number of 
mah employed in the army and navy, in- 
cluding militia and foreign troops, was 
337,106 (p. 461). Of this number 51,645 
were seamen, and 18,335 marines. Such 
<a display of force was very extraordinary, 
considering the population of the kingdom 
at the time, and Was hardly exceeded dur- 
, ing any. period of the French revolutionary 
war. In March, 1804, lord Liverpool de- 
clared in parliament that our army and 
navy, including militia, but exclusive of 
volunteers, was about 460,000 ; being more 
than one in ten of the able-bodied popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom. France, 
he added, had at that time in arms about 
560,000 men, or one ij^ fourteen of her 
able-bodied population. Austria had on 
foot also one man in fourteen, and Russia 
nearly the same proportion. Prussia was 
the onty power whose military force (about 
240,000) bore, like ours, t^ie proportion of 
one in ten to her able-bodied males. 

After the peace of Pa As, in 1/63, the 
standing army was fixed, including the 
troops in Ireland and in garrisons abroad, 
at about 40,000 men. It d/d nof greatly 
exceed this amount after the termination 
^of the unfortunate contest with the Ameri- 
can colonies. In 1702 the regular military, 
exclusive of artillery and marines, and of 
“the East Indies, amounted to 45,242 men. 
The following is a Statement of the mili- 
tary force of the empire, regular and irre- 
gular, and of its distribution in 1792 x- 

In Britain . 15,919 

In Ireland . lj^OOO 

In colonies • . 17,323 

Royal artilley . 3/730 

Ditto marines , „ 4,425 


Total, regulars . 53,397 
Militia disembodied 33,410 


Total, regulars & ir- Rf 
regular* bb > mj 

In 1815 the regular force amounted to 
220, 714 -men; reduced in 1821 to 101,539 ; 
in 1834, to 88,519 ; which is about the 
present amount of our peace establish- 
ment. 

-The British navy at the accession of 
George III. consisted of 412 ships, the 
force end distribution of which have been 
before Stated (p, 469). During part of the 
American, war, owing to defective disci- 
pline/ the combined fleets of France and 
Spain seemed* to have an ascendency till 
our ptevioua superiority was restored by 


the victories of admiral Rodney, Napo- 
leon, after mastering the Continent, in- 
dulged the hope of being able to bone 
with us at sea, thereby -opening a path for 
a descent on opr shores; but after the de- 
cisive overthrow at Trafalgar, be gave up 
the idea of becoming a naval power, The 
subjoined statements seem to comprise the 
chief information necessary to elucidate the 
progress of the army and navy during the 
war, Recruiting continued with /unabated 
activity during the whole contest; either 
the alarm of invasion, or the continental 
aggrandisement of the enemy, imposing 
on the country the necessity of a, strong 
andvigilant defensive attitude. The plan 
of etmsting for limited periods, which be- 
gan in 1806, greatly facilitated recruiting ; 
and, alter engaging in the struggle for 
Spanish independence that united all 
hearts, the augmentation of the army was 
popular, and additional importance became 
attached tp the military arm of the na- 
tional strength. 


Total Expense of the Army, Navy, and Ord- 
nance from 1790 to 1815, inclusive:— 


1791 4,226,000 

1792 8,750,000 

1793 13,511,000 

1794 20,247,000 

1795 28,751,000 

17% 30, 105,000 

1797 r 27,606,000 

1798 25,982.000 

1799 27,257,000 

1800 29,613,000 

1801 26,998,000 

1802 23,121,000 

1803 21,106,000 


1804 30,854,000 

1805 36,219,000 

1806 37,706,000 

1807 36,176,000 

1808 39,778,000 

1809 42,073,000 

1810 43,246,000 

1811 47,966,000 

1812 49,739,000 

1813 54,872,000 

1»14 60,239,000 

1815 43,282,000 


Statement of Ships in Commission and in 
Ordinary in 1792 and 1815:— 

1792. 1815. 


Hates . 

C*m. 


Cam « Ord t 

1st. . 

• — 

7 

1 

12 

2ml. 

. 2 

19 

2 

13 

3rd. 

. 10 

102 

22 

173 

4th. 

. 5 

16 

5 

15 

5th. • 

. J4 

79 

50 

100 

6th. ' 

. 12 

30 

25 

80 

Small vessels, &c. 81 

179 

113 

167 
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James Beattie, L.L.D., poet and miscel- 
laneous writer, 1735—1803. ** Essay on 
Truth,” 1770; “The Minstrel,” 1774 ; 
i( Evidences of the Christian Religion,” 
1786. 

Joseph Priestley, L.L.D.. philo- 

sopher and divine, 1733— 1804. u Essay 
on Government,” 1764 ; u History of Elec- 
tricity/ 1 1767; « Discoveries relative to 
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Vi«Son> Light, aiul Colours i”'‘pisquUi- John Home Tooke, 1736-1812. 
how m Motter fthd Spirit,” 1777 j “His* Torsions of Parley/’ 1786 ; a second part 
lOrtrof tho Corruptions of Christianity ?” of the “ Diversions,’’ in 1805. Mr. Took* 

« Letters to a philosophical Unbeliever was also author of several political pam- 
besifos various papers in thfc ts Phitoaophi- phlets, and some letters in reply to Junius. . 
cal Transactions,” and a great many theo- Richard Cumberland, drama and misfeel- 
logical and controversial productions. laneous, 1732—1811. (i The W estTn~ 

Priestley was a voluminous author, his en- diau,” 1771 ; ^ Anecdotes of Spanish 

tire worts amounting to 70 vols., 8to. Painters f “ Calvary;” -‘The London 
Rev. W. Gilpin, 1724 -1804. '« Lives Review; ” * The Observer.” 
of Jbhh Wikcliflf, &c.,” 1764; “Remarks Richard Person, critic and classical 
on Forest Scenery}” u Exposition of the scholar, 1759—1808. u The Tragedies of 
New Testament,'’ 1790. Euripides,” 1795 ; “ ASechylui’s Trage- 

William PalAy, 1>.D., theologian and dies {* “ Letters on the Three Heavenly 
philosopher, 1743 — 1805. *• Elements of Witnesses, mentioned 1 John, v. 7 f 
Moral and Political Philosophy,” 1763; “ Adversaria; or, Emendations Of tho 
u Hor» Paulin®;” “View of tire Evi- Greek Poets.” 

deuce of Christianity,” 1794 ; “ Natural Thomas Beddoes, physician and medi- 
Theology,” 1802. cal writer, 1700 — 1808. 

Samuel Horsley, L.L.D., prelate and John Home, Scottish divine and dra- 
Tnathematicmn, 1733 — 1800. <c Power of matist, 1724 — ^>08. “ Duuglas” t-756 5 
God deduced from the Solar System,” “ History of the Rebellion of lTdr)/’ 
i767 j u Apollonius on Inclinations,” Nevil Maskelyne, D.D., 1732— T8IL 
1770 j “ Dissensions of the Royal Society,” “The Nautical Almanac,” 1767 ; “Tim 
1784 ; “Biblical Criticisms, v 4 vols. 8vo. British Mariners Guide;” ^.Astronontical 
Charles James Fox, 31. P , 1748 — 180G. Observations ” * 

Letter to the Electors of Westminster,” John Md)i&finid, 1779— 1807. ** In- 

1793; “ History of the Early Part of the quiry iftlo th® Military Defence of Great 
Reign of James II.” (Posthumous.) tintairi” 1803; “Civil and Military Sub- , 

John Whitiker, divine and autirjuary, ordination;” “Lives of British Statesmen.” 
1759 — 1808. “History of Manchester,” Chaaies Burney, 1726 — 1814. “ Musi- 
1771; “Ma* 1 /. Queen of Scof*; Viudi- cal Tour thrdligh France and Italy,” 1771 j 
cited” 3 vols, 8vo m 1787; “Course of “ History of Music,” 1776; “Life of Me- 
Haunibal over the Alps.” • tastasio,” 1796 ; “ Essay on Comets/ 
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GEORGE III. A.D./1816 to 1820. 

The national joyousness of war* may exceed that of peace, but its joys 
are more fallacious, if not criminal. It is a [fbriod of exertion, of high 
excitement, in which a consciousness of internal maladies is forgotten in 
the death-struggle for foreign mastery. Moreover, it is a season of 
spending, and reckless prodigality. It is a delirious state — intoxi* v 

cated by victories, if successful — bursting into rage, or sinking intif 
despondency, if defeated. Peace, on the contrary, is less obnoxious to 
extremes. It is a tine of quiet, of reckoning up, saving, and forethought. 
The smallest evils that exist are felt ; all that are impending are imagined 
and magnified. War affords a ready excuse for every disorder, every 
public privation, every remedial postponement ; but peace is the ordeal of 
rulers. Public burdens are nicely weighed, and the pretext for their 
continuance scrutinised. Not only is the physical condition of the people 
considered, but their laws, religion, political rights, and even morals, 
become the common topics of investigation. There is leisure for every- 
thing, as well as disengaged talent, energy, and enterprise. The troubles 
and entanglements of peace are mostly the bitter fruits of war ; but the. 
glories of war pan only be won by dissipating the blessings peace has 
accumulated. * 
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It was paly After the* storm had subsided that England became sensible 
of the wounds received in her late tremendous struggle. While hostilities 
lasted^ dte felt neither weakness nor disorder. Though a principal iu ikk 
war, ehehad been exempt from its worst calamities* Hatties were fought, 
countries were overrun and desolated, but her own border remained unaa- 
amiable. . Like a spectator viewing securely the tempest at a distance, she 
Was only sensible of its fury by the wreck of neighbouring nations, wafted 
at intervals to her shores. Up to the period of our interference in Penin- 
sular affairs, we carried on the war mostly by deputy; and the immense 
subsidies by which wC hired, in succession, every continental gladiator, did 
not impose a proportionate and immediate sacrifice. By the modern device 
of anticipating future resources, a lojge portion of the burden was thrown' 
<*h posterity ; so that George III. and lus^ontemporaries enjoyed the sport 
of this royal pastime, leaving to distant ages to bear the cost and in- 
cumbrance. 

The cessation of hostilities, in 1815, was like the cessation of motion in 
a gigantic machine, which has been urged to its maximum velocity. One 
of the first results of pStee was an enormous diminution in the war expend- 
iture of the government During the five last years of the war, the public 
expenditure averaged 108, *7 20,000/. During the five first years of peace it 
averaged 64,060,000/.' Peace thus caused an immediate reduction of 
nearly fifty millions in #the amount of money expended by government in 
the support of domestic industry. 

During the war, all our establishments, private as well aB public, had * 
been formed on a large scale, — a scale that supposed a power of consump- 
tion and of payment nuvdi greater than was found to exist after the peace. 
This was the case, not only in the public offices, but private establishments 
of the most dissimilar character : manufacturers, mercantile houses, semina- 
ries of education, and a variety of undertakings, almost all of which, whether 
in the metropolis or provincial towns, were adapted to a community in- 
creasing in numbers and its means of expenditure. In no former contest 
bad our military force been so gn\ii : the number of militia-men, soldiers, 
and bailors discharged, amounted to between two and three hundred thou- 
sand, of whom many returned to productive labour, while a considerable 
proportion of manufacturers, perhaps not less than one hundred thousand, 
ceased to receive employment in preparing clothing, aims, and othefr 
military stores. Hence a rapid redundancy of products, and no less rapid 
fall in wages and profits. Similar causes were in operation on the con- 
tinent. Almost all Europe had been in military array, and every country 
felt the sudden change from the disembodying of armies, cessation of govern- 
ment purchases, and surplus of labourers. The embarrassments of our 
neighbours augmented our own. Add to this, that our chief customers, the 
United States of America, had suffered so severely from the stoppage of 
their navigation by the belligerents, as to be far less able to pay for our 
goods than before the ruinous Orders in Council. Our foreign trade, 
more from irregularity of payment than diminution of amount, failed to 
prove an efficient source of relief ; ami internal distress was augmented by 
the immense number of absentees, w ho, as travellers or as residents on the 
continent, expended large sums abroad, when most wanted at home. 

Transitions, whether from peace to war or war to peace, invariably pro- 
duce derangements, if not aggregate loss, in the economical relations of the 
community* In the first, there is the abandonment of various projects of 
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implement, hs roads, canals,bridges, and buildings ; and of undertakings 
in commerce, agriculture, and manufactures, that depend on a low rate of 
interest, and moderate price of labour * in the last are the derangements 
just alluded to, of soldiers and seamen discharged, foreign colonies relin-* 
quished, manufactures, suited to a state of war, suspended, workmen and 
capital put out of employment, and the public loaded with enormous debts, 
and .the maintenance of reduced placemen, and naval and military super- 
numeraries. 

During the war, the country was in the state deemed most cheerful and 
animated, namely, the progressive, not the stationary, which is dull, nor 
the retrograde, which is melancholy. Employment was abundant, both for 
capital and industry. All incomes, except those fixed by law, were in- 
creasing, and every one seemed uaHtffng rich. Wages and salaries, profits, 
rents, and tithe, were all on the advance. Much of this prosperity was 
fallacious, * arising from the expenditure of borrowed money by govern- 
ment, and the depreciation of the currency ; but it was not less effective 
than real in producing general intoxication. Owing to these Causes, in- 
comes increased faster than wealth, generating expensive habits among all 
"classes, which were reluctantly abandoned on the return of peace. It must 
not, however, be inferred that capital did not increase as well as income 
during the war. It certainly did. Our unrivalled industry and mecha- 
nical improvements were more than a match bo^i for the prodigality of 
the people and their rulers ; and the capital of th$ country increased enor- 
mously, though not so fast, nor on so solid a foundation, as in the subse- 
quent reign of George IV. 

The ditii; ultiea of the first years of pcadfc wci$ augmented by unfavour- 
able harvests. That of 1815 was rather above the average ; but in 1816 
there was a great and general deficiency. In 1817 and 1818 the crops 
did not exceed an average. During these twg years the. average price of 
wheat was 89$. a quarter. The high price of provisions, combined -with 
the low wages produced by scarcity of employment, eaused very general 
discontent, especially in the manufacturing districts. 

Upon these elements the political agitation we are about to notice began 
to work. In times of industrial* prosperity the masses take little interest 
in public affairs ; their differences are with their employers. Encouraged *y 
by the demand for labour, they seek by combination to extort higher 
wages. The struggle continues till high prices and overstocked markets 
produce a mercantile revulsion : then workmen are discharged, wages 
lowered, and masters recover their ascendency. It is in this state 
depression that workmen begin to listen to representations of public 
grievances. Republican writings increase in circulation ; abstract theories 
of government are propounded \ and the equal right of all to share in 
political franchises is boldly asserted and readily believed. While the 
popular excitement lasts the property -classes keep aloof, having no wish 
to countenance opinions incompatible with their present immunities ;*and 
the aristocratic politicians of all parties either combine against the common 
enemy, or suspend the agitation of their mutual differences. 

This was the state of the country in 1816 : in the metropolis and in the 
northern counties there were vast assemblages of people in the open air, 
but they were unattended by the rich and influential. Working men 
called the meetings, drew up resolutions, and made speeches, setting forth 
the evils of non-representation, of liberticide wars, of the pressure of taxes 
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levied cm ttee industrious, to be squandered in extravagant salaries, sine- 
cures, and unmerited pensions- — for all which the remedy prescribed waa a 
radical reform of the house of commons, on the basis of uiitvcrsid 
suffrage, animal parliaments, ami vote by ballot Of such doctrines there 
were supporters iu parliament, namely, sir Francis Burdett, lords Folke- 
stone and Cochrane, and ftfr. Hobhouse ; out of it, the chief leaders were 
Major Cartwright, sir C. Wolseley, and Messrs. Cobbett, Wooler, Hunt, 
Hone, and Sherwin. 

vAt this period the government was directed by men fmswayed by high 
principles, of secondary abilities, and meanly subservient to the will of the 
pri&ce regent. The popular demands were met with haughtiness aud 
insult. Coercion, in lieu of conciliation, was determined upon : the Habeas 
Corpus Act w-as suspended; suspected persons imprisoned; the press 
silenced by persecutions ; victims were sought to be obtained by stretching 
the treason-laws; and the metropolis and the provinces Overrun with 
government spies, who acted a diabolical part. . 

Elated by the triumph over Napoleon, a course of foreign policy was 
pursued, inimical to the solid interests of the country, and which Required 
the maintenance of a large military establishment in the time of peace. A 
standing force of 176,000 men was demanded in 1816, when there did 
not exist the most distunt danger from any external enemy. In the speech 
of the regent, the “ seeurity of the country ” was not, indeed, the only 
reason assigned for this ^nornfbus army. It was also u to be suitable to 
its station and high character among the European powers.” There was 
neither the ambition of Louis XIV., the maintenance of the balance of 
power, nor the interests bf the electoral dominions to plead; so a novel 
pretext was discovered. It was not the safety of ourselves or neighbours 
that was sought, but military ostentation. Jfot satisfied with maritime 
supremacy, we sought terrh'orial distinction. The aim seemed to be to 
makes Germanised milffary figure, to become a leading military, as well 
us naval power ; and the thirst of universal empire, imputed to the French 
emperor, was imbibed by the British) ministry. 

Though the policy of government was unpopular, the political effer- 
vescence subsided towards the close of 1817. This was partly occasioned 
by the revival of trade, aiul partly by immaterial coercion. The fall of 
prices having quickened the consumption of comumdities, they began 
gradually to rise from their minimum depression, by winch manufacturing 
industry and commercial enterprise were stimulated Under the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, the leading reformers were imprisoned, 
or awed into prudential silence. Popular alarm subsided by the explosion 
of the espionnwje systrm , it having been discovered that Oliver, Castles, 
Edwards, Frankiin, and other agents of the Home-office, had been the chief 
fcmenters, by speeches and writings, of the seditious acts in the metropolis 
and the northern counties. The experiment, however, of the masses to 
effect political reforms, by their ow n unaided efforts, had entirely faded. 
Upwards of a million and a half of persons petitioned for universal suffrage 
and annual parliaments, but their pra\ers were unheeded by the legislature. 
They exciteu no debate, nor hardly an observation. . Unsupported by the 
intelligence and property of the community, the petitioners were felt to be 
powerless* and their aims impracticable. Government, on this as on former 
occasions, was strengthened by violence, and an old lesson was a third 
time repeated* In 1780 parliamentary reform, as we have seen, was just 
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on the* eve of accomplishment, by a combined effort of the middle and 
upper ranks, when the end was frustrated, and all desire for it ceased, 
through the intervention of the riots of lord George Gordon. A dread of 
the ascendency Of the multitude was diffused among the wealthy, and they 
shrank back dismayed from all co-operation in political changes. A similar 
re-action ensued in 1193, differing from the former only in the fact, that 
one originated in religious, the other in political zeal. u Toryism,” says 
Mr. Cooke, M never was so strong ; WhiggiBm, nay, democracy, never was 
so weak, as whilst, Thel wall was haranguing froja his tribune, Gerald 
declaiming among the friends of free debate, and Condotcet congratulating 
the Corresponding Society that the throne of George III., founded on 
sophistry and error, was nearly sg^ped through by republican truths/’ * 
In a storm, or when one irapend^the pilot is looked up to as a god, though 
at other times he is treated, as he may deserve to be, as an indifferent 
character. 

In 1818 the country was prosperous and tranquil. Such was the 
representation of the regent’s speech on the meeting of parliament.* The 
state-prisoners were permitted to return to their families, and ministers 
obtained a bill of indemnity, to protect them against the penalties of illegal 
acts committed during the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. It was a 
transitory gleam that soon ended in gathering clouds, and the old yoke- 
fellows, commercial difficulties and political discontent, re-appeared on the 
scene. Towards the end of the year prices* whicl! had obtained a consider- 
able elevation, began to recede, and the usual consequences followed — 
numerous bankruptcies, the destruction of# private credit, and scarcity of 
employment in the manufacturing districts. The itinerant orators who 
had recently escaped from the dungeons of the Secretary of State, resumed 
their tours of agitation, and The cheap political pamphlets, which contained 
the diagnosis and cure of social maladies, rapidly increased in numb< i|j ^d 
circulation. In the summer of 1819 the popular gsxcit^mcnt was extreme. 
At the chief towns in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the north-west of Scot- 
land, field-meetings were held, attended? by vast multitudes of work-people, 
who listened to vehement harangues, descriptive of their wrongs, and the 
abuses of the government. Associations bcgtyi to be formed, delegates 
appointed, and the more ardent prepared for an appeal to physical force, by 
nocturnal trainings in military exercises. At Manchester the project was 
started, and vmrtly executed, of proceeding in a Body to London, to petition 
the prince regent. At a great meeting in Birmingham, a u legi&latorigl 
attorney” was chosen, by show of hands, for the purpose of demanding 
admission into the house of commons, as the legal representative of the 
inhabitants. This example was about being followed by other unrepre- 
sented towns, when the public authorities became alarmed, and the tendency 
to a general insurrectionary movement arrested by the military execution 
of the people at Manchester, on the 16th of August, and the passing by 
parliament of the celebrated six acts. 

The details of these extraordinary measures are givenin the -Occurrences. 
They were strong, went beyond the emergency, and could only have been 
sanctioned by a ministry which had shown itself more enamoured of the 
despotisms of the continent than of the English constitution. TIk* massacre 
of Glencoe, in the reign of William III M formed the only historical parallel 
that could be found to the outrage perpetrated by the magistrates and yeo- 
* History of Party, vo\. iii. p. 412, 
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inanry of Manchester. Grantingthat the meetings of the reformers had 
. become dangerous to the public peace ; that they were of an unlawful 
character;. they ought to have been suppressed by a tawfcl. procedu^niA 
magisterial violence. Numbers, it was alleged, constituted force— force, 
terror-^terror, illegality. The object of the Manchester meeting to petition 
for parliamentary reform was admitted to be legal ; but the numbers that 
assembled, and the manner of assembling in military array, with banners 
nnd flags, inscribed with threatening mottoes of “ Liberty or Death,’* cre- 
’ ndng alarm in the minds of the peaceably disposed, were declared to con- 
stitute its unlawfulness,* Its illegality, then, ought to have been declared 
beforehand ; if that had foiled, no more violence ought to have been em- 
ployed than was needful to secure th^arrest of the ringleaders, and that 
only after the forms which the law presSfrifces had been observed. At most, 
the offence was only a misdemeanor ; but the outrage committed was such 
as could be only legally justified in resisting a burglary, murder, or other 
capital crime. 

The prince regent w^is ill-advised enough to return a letter of thanks 
for a catastrophe which all must have deplored, after the heat had subsided. 
Motions for a parliamentary inquiry into the Manchester transaction were 
peremptorily rejected by large ministerial majorities. Courts of justice 
were open, but the grand juries threw out the bills presented against indi- 
viduals of the yeomanryr force ; and the local magistrates, sheltering them- 
selves under their decisioe, refused to entertain charges against the accused. 
Coroner’s inquests were held on the bodies of those who lost their lives by 
the furious charge of the cavalry ; but the proceedings were either quashed, 
as in the case of the Oldhtm inquest, by the court of king's bench, or such 
verdicts returned by the juries as could lead to no judicial proceeding. 
Some were “ accidental death another, on u child, “ died bv a fall from 
itj&aj^ther’s arms;” a third, “died by the pressure of the military, being 
pifiPthe civil power.” * In all the homicide was accidental, excusable, 
or justifiable. 

'*■ These results indicated the state of feeling among the middle and upper 
; ranks, Nvho, alarmed by the acts, no less than the doctrines of the more 
intemperate of the Radicals, congregated round the constituted authorities. 
By some writers of this party, republican sentiments were promulgated, 
the killing of kings openly justified, the truths of Christianity impugned, 
and the institution of property decried as an usurpation on the common 

S ' * s of the people. The Whigs were divided as to the aspect of the 
, but mostly lent their support to the executive government. Mr. 
Brougham, in the house of commons, denounced some of the weekly pam- 
phlets which now circulated in great numbers among the working classes, 
as of a seditious and blasphemous tendency, and reprehended the supine- 
ness of the law-officers of the crown in not prosecuting the authors. Mr. 
Plunkett, the organ of the Grenvilles in the lower house, pronounced the 
meeting at Manchester illegal, and deprecated parliamentary inquiry. In 
thia opinion Mr. Wilbcrforee, to the surprise of many, coincided, and said, 
♦‘that the majority of thinking persons were satisfied with the steps taken 
by the magistrates of Manchester, and would be dissatisfied if inquiry at 
the bar . ware instituted.” t Such being the prevalent sentiments of the 

* Annual Register, voi. hi. jg» 107. 
f Bsltharo’s History of Great Britain, xiv, 296# 
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' legislature** t^e coercive measures of minister* passed with little effective 
opposition, the Grenvilles giving their strenuous .support to the new wle . 

laws ; and tbs great body of the religious out of doors, alarmed at the 
infidel spirit abroad, throwing their weight into the same scale, the admi- 
nistration, though far from popular, succeeded almost triumphantly iu 
making an unprecedented inroad on the national liberties** 

About the rime the Six Acts passed, the old king died. The mental dis- 
order, which for the last nine years had disqualified him for the executive 
government^ continued, without a lucid interval, up to his demise# In the 
relations of private life, and in capacity for. government, George III. was 
superior to his two immediate predecessors. Exemplary in the observance 
of the conjugal duties, religious, moral, and temperate, his conduct was in 
accordance with the national pWfiard of propriety and decorum. His 
memory was retentive, his judgment 'shrewd and circumspect; his de- 
meanour in pressing emergencies fearless and unflinching. He was con- 
sistent and 'conscientious ; never knowingly a wrong -doer. In conversation 
he was easy and familiar, but inquisitive and repetitionary. He possessed 
no remarkable accomplishment, nor educational acquirement For science 
and literature he had little taste; and the occupations of his leisure con- 
sisted of hunting, agriculture, mechanical contrivances, military, reviews, 
music, the theatres, and rustic festivals. ♦ 

Though the king was by birth an Englishman,# the predilections of the 
Hanoverian elector had not become extinct, That the Brunswick family 
was still German is shewn by the education given to the princes. Of the 
king’s seven sons five were educated ii> Germany, and with the exception 
of the dul of Sussex, whose health renflered^uch an education imprac- 
ticable, they were all educated as the younger sons of other German princes ; 
that is to say, as German military. # 

It was a common opinion at the commencement of the present reig^Apd 
indeed through the entire course of it, that the king had more con|Bpp$| 
advisers than his responsible ministers. Thest* constituted the Inngb 
friends, or what was called by the earl^of Chatham, the u influence behind^ ' 
the throne,” but which influence, it is now certain, didsnot exist; fnd the 
imputation was probably only a factious invention, in revenge for the king 
having, in the exercise of his prerogative, broken through the jobbing com- 
binations of the aristocratic parties. The most favoured ministers of 
George IU were only his servants, whom he dismissed when disagreeable, 
or uuable, hom the loss of a parliamentary majority, to carry on the govern- 
ment of the country. His conduct m this respect occasionally savoured^)? 
ingratitude, if not dissimulation ; for some of his councillors, who most 
flattered themselves in their ascendancy, were surprised with a sudden 
manifestation of royal forgetfulness and independence. 

The king’s ambition to rule unfettered was accompanied with a counter- 
vailing evil; it threw the government into the hands of a meaner agency 
than that of the great families. During the present reign the executive was 
chiefly carried on by the needy cadets of noble families, or legal adventurers, 
whose politics were secondary to objects of professional ambition and emo- 
lument. Hence the supremacy of Toryism. Next to ecclesiastics mere 
. lawyers are the least independent, the least gifted with political wisdom ; 

* In the opinion o* the religious, u the worst feature of the disaffected was their 
seal against the Christian faith.” ( Life 0 / Wiiber force* by his Sw*, v. 40.')—- u Here- 
tofore,’ f says Mr. Wilberforce, in one of his private memoranda, “they inveighed 
against the inequality of property, aiul used every artifice to alienate the people from 
the. constitution of their country. But now they are sapping the foundations of the 
social edifice more effectually by attacking Christianity.”— (Ibid.) • 
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and it is to the influence of Mansfield, Kenyon, Thurlpw, Loughborough, 
Elleobomugh, Eldon, and Perceval, that muqli of the arbitrarioiws and 
bigotry pf the court may be ascribed. The early part ojf the reign was 
least exceptionable. The conclusion of peace in 1163, amidst splendid 
successes, was magnanimous. There was, however, little dignity in the con- 
test with Wilkes ; nor in the exasperation manifested about the political trifles 
Which drew forth the ire of Junius. The independence of the American 
colonies was one of those junctures in the history of nations, that a govern- 
ment can neither avoid, nor without loss of character quietly submit to, 
However, the issue was favourable to both— barring the pecuniary entail 
meats of the mother country, — and the loss of empire in the West was 
replaced by new acquisitions in the East. In the French revolutionary 
war, though the king was a leading aleCk^st, he had the support of the rich 
and titled, whose wishe» in every community are equivalent to laws, and 
cannot be disregarded. But he was more pertinacious in the continuance 
of hostilities both with America and France, than the most belligerent of 
his subjects. George III., indeed, lacked the most shining part of a 
Christian, in not being ti lover of peace, but prone to war, which was less 
excusable, as he neither shared its perils nor privations. While Europe 
was being made a vast pool of blood, through the stimulus of English sub- 
sidies, the court was being amused with Dutch fairs, jaunts to watering- 
places, and the pageantry of militia and volunteer reviews. The king’s 
chief virtues were domestic ; hi^ vices those that distress nations. 

In domestic government there was little scope for eulogium. The 
ascendancy of Toryism was interrupted only by fitful interludes of Whiggism. 
Important "guarantees of constitutional liberty were abrogated or suspended. 
The growth of public opinion, and the increase of wealth and intelligence 
among the people, formed the chief bulwarks, against the increasing influ* 

» f the crown, and the augmentation of the peerage ami government 
Bture. The light of publishing the parliamentary debates, which 
Sly fully established in this reign, imposed an indirect responsibility 
4 #to tne community on the legislature, the force of which was strengthened 
by the frequency of county and othei public meetings, aided by the numerous 
societies established for political reform and the diffusion of political in- 
formation. The external pressure was felt and evinced in public acts. 
Ireland was sought to be conciliated and improved by the mitigation of the 
penal laws against Catholics, the opening of her foreign trade, and her 
legislative union with England. The intrigues of faction, and their endless 
. parliamentary conflicts, fell into disrepute. Questions bearing more di- 
rectly on the common weal — the freedom and advancement of commerce — 
popular education — fiscal and judicial improvements— 'mitigation of the 
criminal law — the growth of indigence and population— monetary fluctua- 
tions, and police, obtained a larger share of attention. 

The age was intellectual ; but George HI. did not actively interest him- 
self ip its triumphs, further than by the patronage of the elementary teachers 
of. education, of the fine arts, and voyages of geographical disco very I 
Since the days of cardinal Wolsey, England has not had a prominent 
Mectenas among her kings or ministers. Even the national universities, 
and the public and grammar-schools of the kingdom, continued fettered by 
usage* by devotion to an exploded philosophy, or by the tenure of their 
foundations, and did not essentially accelerate the advancement of science. 
With little aid, however, from these sources, knowledge of a useful kind 
made an extraordinary progress, stimulated by the wants, or fostered by the 
increasing riches of the people. The subtleties of metaphysics, whose con* 
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fines lead nowhere; the nicetul of classiest scholarship, which savour^ 
pedantry, arid the higher order pf mathematics, “whose uses and rea sondngs 
are inapplicable to social life, were less successfully cultivated, and gave 
wav in public estimation to the more available pursuits of chemistry, 
mechanics, political economy, geology, the medical art, history, and natural 
and experimental philosophy* It was an age of utility, not morally, hut 
physically in the application of intellect to the substantial requisites of 
commerce, agriculture, and manufacturing arts. * - 

It was an age of humanity. Of this the abolition of the African Slave Trade, 
and the efforts made to induce other nations to follow, the example, is a noble 
testimony* The tendency of the national feeling was evinced in the encourage- 
ment given to the Bell and Lancaster schemes of popular education ; to insti- 
tutions of charity and benevolence efforts to mitigate or extinguish loath- 
some and destructive infectious maladies, and to better the state of the poor 
by an indulgent, though not always enlightened philanthropy. The infamous, 
and often cruel and unequal punishment of the pillory, was abolished ; also 
the barbarous one of burning females for petty treason, and the disembow- 
elling of traitors. Corruption of blood in the descendants of criminals was 
limited, and the gothic jurisprudence of wager of battle abolished. Another 
departure from feudal usages consisted in making the real estates of traders 
dying intestate liable both for their simple and specially contracted debts 4 
Among the intellectual changes may be noticed the revolution in period- 
ical literature. It declined and revived with some* alteration of character. 
Essay writing on men and manners conferred gre&t national benefits, at the 
beginning of the king’s reign; but the held was exhausted by Addison, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and Hawkesworth. The public appetite ior ethical 
monitions, with which most people arc familiar, but fail in self-denial to 
practise, abated. The periqjhcal literature that survived was mostly con- 
temptible for political partisanship, venality, subserviency to books^J|^^ 
or absence of critical force and discrimination* By the establishnM||H® 
The Edinburgh Review, in 1802, and its followers,* more indepen . 
philosophical spirit was infused into the periodical press. Fanaticism was 
ichukcd ; a just nnd healthy morality kheulcated ; dreams of huraap per- 
fectibility exploded ; and question* of practical interest, bearing on religious 
liberty, commercial freedom, the colonies, education, slavery, population, 
and currency, made generally familiar aud interesting. It is to this source 
the middle and upper ranks owe much of their advance in knowledge and 
liberality. * 

The long reign of George III. is dull so far as it was unmarked by % 
consummation of auy great social or political revolution. Still it is emi- 
nently instructive from the novelty, number, and vast interest of its occur- 
rences. It is a magnificent era, signalised by the spread of intelligence- 
increase of national riches — extraordinary scientific discoveries — great in- 


ternal improvements, and brilliant naval and military triumphs. For the 
moat part of his life the king was popular, attesting that the tenor of his 
government was in accordance with the national sentiment. On the bright 
side of the monarch’s character may be urged his private worth, piety, 
humanity, and love of justice ; on the daik his selfishness, bigotry, obstinacy, 
vindictiveness, dissimulation, love of power, and ingratitude* His under- 
standing and regal abilities have been underrated. It is sufficient to say, 
that he abased the factions, and thoroughly understood his own interest. 
To Ins successor he left a splendid inheritance — a crown, in more complete 
sovereignty — more independent of aristocratic influence— disputed title-?*- 
favouritism, or other control, than it had bein held since the Conquest* 
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EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES 


w &*• S The Jesuits expelled 

fo^^Ataforgh and Moscow by the ero- 
perorMRusria. 

• tS The reltttaves of Buonaparte banish- 
ed from France. 

vfS. A general thanksgiving for the 

pm*. 

% && L Parliament opined by commis- 
sion. Mr. Brand, moved an amendment to 
the Address, pledging the house t(J a re- 
viaal of the civil afld military establish- 
meats of the country. Negath ed by 90 to 
S3 votes. b 

9. Mr. Brougham introduced the sub- 
ject of the Holy Alliance. The production 
of. A copy of the treaty was refused on the 
ground that England was not a party to it. 

AL At a wedding at Michels town, Ire- 
land, a party met to dance in a barn, when, 
the fire being too hot, a young man, to 
extinguish it, threw into the flames a jug 
full of spirits, immediately the barn was 
in a blase, and, the door btiug locked, 25 
persons were burnt to death, and* others 
greatly injured. 

12. A monument erected at Rome, by 
order of 'the prince-regent, to the memory 
of cardinal York, the last of Kte Stuarts. 

17. Annul tired a pistol at Miss Kelly 
from the pit of Prury-lane theatre. He was 
fond to be insane. 

Vjlggb'. 19. Ministers defeated 'on the pro- 
.’•flMptax; ; 238 members voting for its re- 
k peal and 201 for its eomiauauce. Cha- 
grined at this defeat, the chancellor of the 
j exchequer relinquished the additional mLlt* 
p tax of 2,000,000/. 

20. Captain Tuckey set ont to explore 
the interior of Africa, and major Fetldie to 
trace the source of the Niger. 

April 21. Sir R. Wilson, Mr. Bruce, and 
, Captain Hutchinson tried mPdns for aiding 
* fWftscape of Lavalette, and sentenced to 
1 'Wee months’ imprisonment. 

23. Sir John Newport moved for an 
inquiry into the state of Ireland. It was 
Apposed by Mr. Secretary Peel, and zflgga- 
, lived after an animated debate. 

» A fire broke ont in the coffee-house over 
the Stotk-exchange. It did considerable 
foliage, by extending to the adjoining 
counting-houses and buildings. 

Map 2, Princess Charlotte of Wales 
married At Carlton-house to prince Leopold 
of Saxe Cobourg : alter the ceremony the 
royai party eei off for Oatlands, Prior to 
Ifig nuptial* parliament voted a provision for 
an establishment of 69,000/. * and, in the 
'event of the decease of the princess, 
50,000/. was settled on the prince during 
his life. « 

19, A riot at Biaadon on account of the 


high * price of provisions. In the course 
of the month them were, from the same 
cause, serious tumults at Norwich,’ New- 
castle, Ely, and other places, end which 
were not quelled without the interven- 
tion of the military. 

June 15. The 'Lyceum opened for the 
performance of English operas. 

18. A special commission opened at Ely 
to try the rioters : 34 were capitally con- 
victed, and five left for execution. 

^hl. A motion in the lords for the relief 
of the catholics. It was ably supported by 
the duke of Sussex and lords Donoughmore 
and Stanhope: opposed by lords Eldon, 
Bathurst, aud Redesdale. 'Resolution ne- 
gatived by 73 peers to 69. 

26. The house of a tallow-chandler in 
Aldersgate-street fitst robbed, aud then set 
fire to. 

July 2. Parliament prorogued by the 
prince-regent 

4. Death of Richard Watson.-— The 
late bishop of Llandaff was in his 79th 
year, aud had long lived retired at his 
beautiful seat of Colgarth-park, near the 

| lakes of his native county. As a sim 
at Cambridge in 1754, he drew attention 
by his intense studiousness and the rusticity 
of his fyess, which consisted of a coarse 
mottled Westmorland coat and blue yam 
stockings. Watson became an able che- 
mist and copious writer on theological and 
political topics. He published an i4 Apo- 
logy for Christianity,” which needed none, 
in answer to Gibbon; and an “ Apology 
for the Bible,” in reply to Paine The 
bishop was liberal in his religion and poli- 
tics ; but after the North and Fox coalition, 
he felt a contempt for political parties. * 
** Philosophically speaking,” says Ire, 

« there were neither wbiggism nor toryism 
left : excess of riches ami excess of taxes, 
combined with excess of luxury, had in- 
troduced universal ski. mm” — Antidote* 
of f Vat song Life, bp hit Son , p. 194.) The 
part which Dr. W atson took on the Re- 
gency question is supposed to have da- 
maged him in the estimation of the king, 
and fm which he failed to atone by his 
subsequent publications on the dangerous 
tendency of French principles. There 
seems, however, to have been little ground 
for the querulousness which marked the 
latter days of the bishop. His life was not 
unfortunate : he held valuable co lege and 
church preferments, and received a Urge 
addition to his income from the bequest of 
a valuable estate from Mr. Ongar, one of 
his pupils. . 

5. Death of M»*. Joruaw.— T his once 
popular actress, whose maiden name wo# 
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Bland, died in retirement at St. Cloud. 
Comedy was Mrs. Jordan** chief walk, but 
iho appeared to almost equal advantage in 
tragedy, where the tender, rather than the 
violent and lofty feelings of the mind were 
to he portrayed. Her recent separation 
from the dune of Clarence, by whom she 
had a large family, seems to have been re- 
sorted to as preliminary to a more legiti- 
mate connexion. She was not in indigence, 
the prince having made a provision for her 
maintenance ana that of her children, in- 
clusive of three she had had by a former con- 
nexion, to the amount of 4400/. per annum. 

JWy 7. Death of Mr. SaBimnw.— «' 
poplar orator, wit, and dramatist, was in his 
65th year, and had survived, notwithstand- 
ing personal irregularities, the more illus- 
trious of his contemporaries. He was a 
native of Dublin, but received his chief 
education at Harrow school, and was in- 
tended for the legal profession. His public 
career may be pronounced to have been 
prosperous; for, without any special ad- 
vantage derived from paternity or con- 
nexion, or any tytiraordinary exertion of in- 
dustry, or seitVjinal, he rose to be one of 
the m*»st conspicuous men of his time. 
The difficulties that clouded the four last 
years of his lit* can hardly be termed 
misfortunes, sinc> they were the natural 
Jesuits of political disagreements with 
old friends, and inveterate habits of im- 
providence. Mr. Sheridan's abdiflbs were 
more the result of observation than of any 
original fund of intellectual power. His 
first play (the Rivals) and his first speech 
in the house of commons were not success- 
ful ; but the failure of these maiden 
e?wavs became, by the aid of nice discern- 
ment and a disposition to improve, the 
stepping-stones to future triumphs. He 
was siugularly clever — a dexterous and 
elaborate artist, as his biographer has 
shewn, of jokes, smart sayings, and daz- 
zling oratory ; an/ there is hardly any ex- 
cellence of which he was not able to catch 
the representative save prudential virtues. 
After the death of Mr. Fox, Sheridan dis- 
claimed allegiance to any whig chieftain 
apart from Carlton-house. By seniority 
ami talents, if not character, be had him- 
self fair, Haims to the vacant leadership j 
and the scruples by which his party lost 
power, and were kept out of it. were na- 
turally distasteful to a person of his ma- 
naging aptitude. Except in framing an 
answer for the prince-regent in apparent 
rivalship of his colleagues, aud beeping 
back the information of the intended re- 
signation of the Hertford s in the royal 
household, his fidelity to his party is un- 
impugned. — (Moore's fjtfe of Sheridan, ii, 
426.) He was a consistent and disinterest- 
ed politician, the merit of winch is en- 
hanced by the temptations ho was under to 






be other* Ue from h»own splendid ibiS- 
ties and embarrassed circumstances. As oil 
orator, he Was the most finished and va- 
ried of the rhetorical school} and his cele- 
brated speech on the impeach ment of War- - 
ren Hastings is often referred to as one of 
the most extraordinary specimens of 
English eloquence on record. The usually 
accompanying anecdote, however, does not 
testify so much to the utility as the fasci- 
nation of this oratorical display ; for it is 
related that tfie excitement produced was 
such that the business of the day was ne- 
cessarily adjourned, and the merits of the 
speaker, rather than ‘Of the case, become 
the prevailing topic of discussion. The 
finest speech and the most entertaining, if 
not the most natural, of English comedies, 
ought to have guaranteed their celebrated 
author from the lamentable incidents of his 
death-bed. m 

22. The duke of Gloucester married 4o 
his cousin, the princess Mary, fourth 
daughter of the kmg. 

Aug, 3. A riot at Glasgow on account of 
the soup-kitchens. Several persons wound- * 
ed in skirmishing with the military. 

13. # A howitzer of uncommon size, left 
by marshal Soult on hia retreat from Cadiz, 
placed m St. James’s park. 

25. t#ne of the convicts in Newgate hav- 
ing stolen a wfotch, the whole of them, to 
the number of 140, refused to be searched. 

A riot ensued, but they were reduced to 
submission j>y withholding from themjMji 

27. Expbdiwiow -to Aixhers.wJPS® 

Exmouth with a British and Dutch fiMt * 
bombarded Algiers; and the Algeriite bat- 
teries, shipping, arsenal, and ms%asine 
being destroyed, the dey thought fit to 
submit. Eight hundred lives were lust by 
the assailants, but the result was decisive. 
The dey was forced to agree to. the total 
abolition of c|ijristian slavery, and to the re- 
lease* of all enristian slaves within his deb 
minions. ** fL 

Sept, 13. A party of 13 persons drowriwt 
by the upsetting of a boat at Rochester 
bridge. The accident was occasioned by 
a pwfce of timber lying across the starlings 
of one of the arches. 

1 8. Tumults at Preston by the unem- 
ployed. 

23. Hon. Augustus Stanhope dismissed 
the king’s service for having enticed 
lord Beauchamp (a youth only 16 years of 
ago) to play for high stakes at a game of 
chance, by which the young lord lost 
large sums, for which he gave Ins note of 
hand. 

28. Wey and Avon canal opened. 

Oct . Hie quarrels among the students at 
Gottingen occasioned several duels: four 
students were killed. The number of 

students at the university has increased to 

<t n 
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l|22i Off itfese, only 586 am natives of 
HonOt^* 5$6 « re from other German 
jtajes j and 180 foreigners, Russians, 
Bimt% Swiss, and English. 

A new silver coinage issued. 

. 512* Disturbances among the workmen 
employed in the iron-works at Merthyr and 
Tn&degar, owing to a reduction in wages, 
upwards of 12,000 assembled, and the 
military were called in, to quell the rioters. 

' 26. A prize-fighter n&gaed Turner found 
guilty of manslaughter, 

Three-fourths of Bel voir castle destroyed 
by a fire ; damages estimated at 120,000/. 


ism, and laid aside the external symbols Of 
nobility. He was the inventor of ah arith- 
metical machine, a printing-press, and ' 
monochord. 

Patents and Discoveries .-— Ttf Mr. * 
Taylor for producing gaslight from Vege- 
table oil. 

To Mr. Bovey for making gentlemen's 
coats without seams, 

Sir Humphry Davy Invented a Safety- 
lamp to prevent accidents from foul air in 
coal-mines. 

The sculptures brought by lord Elgin 
from Greece were purchased by government 


Nov. 15. A public meeting of distressed Wot 55,000/., and deposited In, the British- 


mechanics and Others to petition fot parlia- 
mentary reform. Mr. Henry Hunt presided. 

Dec. 2. Spa-fields Riot. — A large 
number oT the populace assembled in Spa- 
fields to receive the answer of the pnnee- 
ragent to their petition. While this meet- 
ing was waiting the arrival of Mr. Hunt, a 
hand , of desjieradoes appeared on the 
ground with, a tri-cotoured flag and other 
banners, headed by a young man named 
Watson, who. alter majking a violent 
harangue from a waggon, led the crowd 
into the city. Stopping at Vipow-hhl, they 
attempted to procure arms by plundering 
the shop of a gunsmith ; Watson firing a 
pistol and wounding a person who*remou- 
st iute<i against the outrageous proceeding. 
At the Royal-exchange they were met by ! 
a strong party of police, headed by lord- 
Xjjayor Wood, who ordered the gates to be 
jfiHK and seized several who had arms. 
Tr»6 military and civd poy*.»r collecting, the 
rioters dispersed, after plundering some 
guiunniths -shops in the Mmories, Many 
were Apprehended, and two suffered capi- 
tal punishment; but the ringleader (Wat- 
son), for whom a large reward «*v as offered, 
succeeded in escaping to America, where 
he died in 1838. 

7. Watch-and-ward act* enforced at 
Nottingham. i 

im A petition of an unusual tenor was 
Pfeseuted to the prince-regent from the 
corporation of London. It denied that the 
distresses which afflicted all clashes uLthe 
people resulted from a * transition worn 
war to peace : it ascribed them to unjust 
and ruinous war*, and to a long course of 
lavish expenditure, arising from the ** cor- 
rupt and inadequate state of the represen- 
tation of the people in parliament.” This 
language was extremely inconsistent in the 
tdfcy of London, whieh for the last thirty 
yearn had almost uniformly supported the 
measures of the court, with little apprehen- 
sion of the consequences. 

15* HM in his 64th year, Charles, 
third earl of Stanhope, a nobleman of con 


museum. 

A canoe was found under the river 
Witham in Lincolnshire. 

Annual Obituauy. — Samuel viscount 
Hood, 92, a distinguished naval officer. 
Adam Ferguson, L.L.D., 93, late professor 
of moral philosophy in the Edinburgh 
university. Patrick Duigenan, M.P. for 
Armagh, a warm anti-catholic. Duke of 
Meeklenburgh Strelitz, brother to queen 
Charlotte. Richard, viscount Fitzwiliiam, 
of the kingdom of Ireland :*liis lordship 
had, at hi* house at Richmond, one of the 
most valuable collections of pictures in 
Europe; more than 10,000 proof prints by 
the first artists ; a very extensive library, 
and a scarce and curious collection of the 
best ancient music ; among which were the 
origitmf virgiual book of queen Elizabeth, 
and many of the works of Handel, in the 
hand- writing of that great composer. He 
left his pictures to the university of Cam- 
bridge, and 100,000/. stock to build a gal- 
lery to exhibit them. The viscount died 
unmarried ; his brother John succeeded to 
the title, but a large portion of his estates 
passed to the carl of Pembroke. 

a,u. 1817. Risk of Radicalism. — The 
period w liich had elapsed since the peace had 
been marked by the prevalence of general 
distress among the industrious classes of 
the community. The triumphs of the war 
began to be undervalued when it was 
found that they bad entailed burdens 
almost insupportable. By ministeis’the 
puli lie difficulties were ascribed to the 
sudden transition from war to peace, and 
hope* were held forth tnat they would be 
temporary. Relief was sought by numerous 
petitions to parliament, but the reception 
of these only served to show how little 
sympathy existed between the national 
representatives and their constituents. Re- 
course was next had to petit bps to the 
prince-regent. Large meetings were held 
at Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, and in 
the metropolis for this purpose. One re- 
markable circumstance attending these as- 
mdernble scientific ingenuity, and an ar- semblngesf was, that they were convened*, 
dent friend of civil and religiuusTiberty. attended, and conducted almost exclusive- 
His lordship openly professed republican- ) y by tbs working classes, the middle and 
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Higfetei ranks taking no share in their pro- 
ceedings. In almost all the popular meet- 
ings held in 1816-17 men appeared in the 
garb oi' poverty, who in fluent aud impres- 
sive language pointed out the various civil 
and political evils which in the present 
reign had produced their altered condition. 
They enlarged upon the waste of the 
public money in perpetual wars, in pen- 
sions, sinecures, and extravagances of every 
kind peivadmg rhe government ; but above 
all, insisted upon the corrupt dependence 
of their representatives Upon tbe crown and 
aristocracy, who, by themselves or by their 
relatives and dependents, absorbed the 
tnonS|r levied on- the general industry. 
The utter hopelessness of any i tfectu.il 
remedy under these circumstances being 
manifest, the orators urged that a radical 
liKFojttt in the commons’ house uf parha- 
' meat was essential to the salvation of the 
country. Such was the popular excitement 
produced by these harangues, aided by the 
circulation of cheap political writings, that 
ministers resorted to the extraordinary 
measure, in 1817, of a double suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act ; first, near the 
close of February, and afterwards, on a 
fresh alarm, m the month of June. The 
majorities by which these measures were 
earned sufficient h indicated the affright 
which was spread through the most opulent 
uud the most timorous class of the nation. 
At the same time the number As not 
inconsiderable who held firmly to the 
maintenance of laws regarded us the gua- 
rantees of English liberty. The termina- 
tion of’ these alarms threw great discredit 
on the ministry, who. by the employment 
of spies of abandoned character, aggravat'd 
popular discontents, and seduced the 
ignorant into the commission of crimes 
^ which they expiated on the scaffold. 

Jan. 20. John ( ashman, a sailor, ami 
four others, tnec at the Old Bailey for 
burglariously enti.aig the shop of Mr. 
Beckwith, a gunsmith, on the day of the 
Spa-fields riot. Cashm&n only was found 
guilty, and executed opposite Beckwith’s 
house. 

27 , A riot near Leicester. Several corn 
and hay-stacks set on lire. 

28. Parliament opened by the regent, 
who adverted to the popular discontents, 
which were .ascribed to the efforts of de- 
signing persons to mislead the people. 
An amendment to the address was moved 
in the lords by eail Grey, but negatived 
without a division. In the commons, the 
majority for ministers was 204 to 1 12 votes. 
On the return of the regent, he was re- 
ceived with strong marks of popular re- 
sentment. On (Massing Carlton-house the 
-glass of the royal carriage was broken by 
a stone, and it was not without difficulty 
he reached the palace. 


* ' 

26. A reward Of 1600/. offered for Ike 
discovery Of the perpetrator of the outrage 
on the regent. *• 

Feb. 3. A royal message, accompanied 
with documents, informed parliament that 
combinations existed in the metropolis and 
in other parts of the kingdom dangerous 
to public tranquillity. These papers being 
referred to secret committees in both houses, 
reports were shortly presented of on alarm- 
ing tendency. Agiongst other matters the 
committees stated, that very numerous 
associations were enrolled, under the deno 
mi nut ion of “ Spencean Philanthropists, M 
whose aim was an equal division of the 
land, and confiscation of funded property. 
Whatever impression these reports might 
have made within the walls of parliament, 
without they were far from obtaining im- 
plicit credence. Of the SjKsnlwans the 
public hud not before heard ; and being 
now officially made acquainted with a sect 
founded upon the speculations of a vision- 
ary, who had written, without being ge- 
nerally read, twenty yeurs before, the rove-* 
latum* of the % green-hag created more 
surprise than alarm. 

. 6. Ld fd Cuchfane presented to the house 
of culm nuns the Spa- fields meeting peti- 
tion, signed by 24,000 persons. It prayed 
for nnmikl parliaments, universal suffrage, 
and i eduction in the public expenditure. 

He also presented a petition from Man- 
chester. signed by 30,000 persons, praying 
for reform i\i parliament, and economy Jin,,, 
the public expenditure. Sir Francis 
dett presented q* petition to parliament, 
from Leeds, signed by 7000, for the some 

objects. 

7, The regent surrendered 50,0007. per 

annum to the public exigencies. Marquis , 
Camden generously gave up the fees of his 
tellership of the exchequer, 13,000/., re- 
serving only the salary of 27 00/. Mr. 
Ponsouby resigned his pension as late lord 
chancellor in Ireland. ^ a*. $• 

8. Died at Fisa, in Italy, in liis 3M$Mk 
year, Francis IIornkr, barrister, a gentlJ- ■ 
man much respected, who had evinced 
durimf his short public life superior abili- 
ties. %le was brought into parliament by 
his college friend, lord Henry Petty, and 
acquired distinction as on able debater* 
and author of the valuable report, in 1610, 

of the Bullion' Committee. He was one of 
the earliest and most talented writers iu 
The Edinburgh Review. 

The subscriptions for the widows and 
children of the privates who fell at Water- 
loo amounted to near half a million. ' 

4. The p.ice of Cobbett’s Political 
Register being reduced to twopence, it 
reached a weekly sale of 50.000 copies. 

Mar. 4, Habeas Corpus Suspension Act 
ieceived*the royal assent. 

7 3 B 2 
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II* Greatmeeting at Manchester for 
the avowed purpose of petitioning the re* 
gent, |t «n recommended to the peti- 
tioned to . proceed in a body to London, 
and dany. thousands met, provided with a 
bundle and a blanket for the journey 5 but 
by the activity of the magistrates, aided 
by the military, the design was frustrated. 
Johnstone, Ogden, and others, to the 
• Amount of 200, were arrested. 

■ 15. jMr. Cobbett, the popular political 

writer, left London for America. 

20. The proprietors of Drury-lane the- 
atre agreed to let it on lease. The re* 
ceipta, since building had been — first year, 
79,92 44 ; second, 6b, 889/. ; third, 6 1,583/. ; 
fourth, 4 9,586/. 

Stage-coaches, on the English plan, set 
up in France. The first between Paris 
and Versailles. 

Apr. 21. Eight persons went on the 
L&van sands to gather cockles, when a 
thick fog coming on they' lost their way, 
and were drowned by the returning tide. 

In this month incendiary fires were fre- 
quent in the rural districts, chielly in 
Essex. 4 

Afcy 8. The Belgic bishops presented a 
memorial to the king, affirming that it. is 
to the Catholic church the world is in- 
debted for universities, which succeeded 
the episcopal schools; aiM that it is to 
*■ preserve youth from the contagion of 
philosophical errors that religion has pre- 
sided over all studies, under j^he interven- 
tion of the bishops.*' 

12. Shmouth’s (hucjiLAH. — Lord Sid- 
mouth having addressed a circular letter 
to the lords- lieutenant of England and 
Waib», apprising them that the law-othcers 
of the crown had given an opinion, that 
. magistrates possessed the power of holding 
to bail persons found selling writings which 
were deemed, though not legally adjudi- 
cated, seditious or blasphemous libels, and 
| ^lejlueating that they would notify the same 
>L$exhe respective justices within their juris- 
Action, enrl Grey brought the matter 
before the house of lords, by moving, 
w that the case submitted to the law-officers 
should be laid before the house alia his 
lordship indignantly reprobated the prin- 
<$tple. It was, however, maintained by the 
chief-justice Ellenbonmgb, in opposition 
to lords Erskine and Holland, and the 
motion was rejected by a very considerable 
majority. The same subject was brought 
before the commons by sir -Samuel Rum illy, 
and shared the same fate. The circular., 
however, wee not acted upon, being deemed 
too hazardous an encroachment upon the 
liberties of the people. 

• 20. Sir F. Burdett moved for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of parlia- 
mentary representation. Motion negatived 


by 265 to 77 voices. Six hundred petitions 
were presented this session for parliament- 
ary reform ; most of them praying for 
annual parliaments and universal suffrage. 
They were got up chiefly by the activity 
of Major Cartwright, Mr. Cobbett, and air 
F. Burdett. 

23. The Royal George man-of-war, 
which sunk off Portsmouth (Aug. 30, 
1782), surveyed by means of a diving-bell, 
and found to be a mass of shapeless 
timber. 

28. The members of a debating society 

at Cambridge, many of them noblemen, 
remonstrated against its suppression by 
the vice-chancellor. # 

30 . Mr. Abbott resigned the speakership 
of the house of commons, on the ground of 
ill-health, and was called to the house of 
lords by the title of lord Colchester; an 
annuity of 4000 /. was granted him for his 
services. Mr. Charles Manners Sutton 
became the new speaker. 

June 6, Thomas Jonathan Wooler tried 
for n libel on ministers ; when after a ver- 
dict of guilty had been returned, doubts 
arose as to the validity of the verdict, it 
being subsequently ascertained that the 
jury had not been unanimous ; upon 
which the accused applied to the court tor 
an acquittal, and he escaped punishment, 

9. The state-prisoners, Watson, Thistle- 
wood, Preston, and Hooper, conveyed from 
the totoer to the court of king’# bench, to 
be tried for high treason. Watson was 
first tried, and was ably defended by 
Wethercll and Copley. His trial lasted 
seven days, and the jury returned a verdict 
of not guilty. The attorney-general Shep- 
herd then gave up the prosecution against 
the others. All the accused were in indi- 
gent or humble circumstances, and the 
chief witness against them was Castles, a 
government spy. 

17. KundeU and Bridge were defrauded 
of jewels to the value of 20,000/. by a fo 
reigner, who ordered the articles to be 
enclosed iu a paper box and sealed, which 
box ho contrived to change, and left 
another, six which, when the seals were 
broken, only a few halfpence were found. 
The box containing these valuables was 
only five inches long, three wide, and two 
deep ; and a communication was subse- 
quently opened with the successful pur- 
loin or at Paris. 

22. John Kemble took his leave of the 
stage iu a farewell address, written by Mr. 
Campbell. 

29. Pope Pius issued a bull against 
hible societies, as tending to the circulation 
by heretics of unauthorised versions of the 
Scripture. 

.Juiy 2. A Margate steam-packet burnt 
to the watePs-edge ; the fits arose from 
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thefuinact Grew and passenger* saved 
«gr running the vessel into Whhstable. 

6* An issue of a gold coin, called 
“ sovereign,” value 2(1#. 

8« Died, of. apoplexy, in his 63rd year, 
'George Fonsouby, M.F., formerly chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and a leading member of 
the opposition. Mr* Fonsouby was a plain 
hut argumentative speaker, and of gentle- 
manly manners. 

12# Parliament prorogued by the regent* 

15. Died at Paris, aged 53, Madame de 
Stael, daughter of the celebrated Necker, 
and herself a lady much distinguished m 
the literary world. She married baron de 
Stadl, the Swedish ambassador, and left a 
son and daughter; the latter married to 
the duke de Brogiio. 

23, The strenuous efforts of the emperor 
Alexander to erect univeisities uud icnools 
in difieient parts of the Russian empire 
appear to have been successful. 

+9. A number of persons imprisoned iu 
Edinburgh, under a charge of treason, 
liberateu, after receiving 7#. each to carry 
them home. 

30, Lord Amherst arrived at Spithead 
IVom his embus y to the court ot lh* km, 
alter an absence from England of seven- 
teen months. He was foiled iu the object 
of hi* mission chiefly horn refusing to con- 
form to the ChineM* emmouial ot prostia- 
tioti before his ceicbtiuW majesty. 

jtug, 2. New custom-house, m xhames- 
ft'tred, finished : the aichitect, David 
Luuig, esq, 

5. Roger O'Connor, esq. acquitted at 
Meath assures of a charge of conspiracy to 
rob the public mad. Sir 1’. Burdelt bore 
strong testimony to the honour uud intvg- 
uty oi Mr. O’Connor. * 

7. A new criminal code, and an act for 
the abohtiou of paper money fot less sums 
than 20#,, proclaimed on Tynwald hill, 
according to ancient usage, m the isle of 
Man. 

Sept. 17. Three <A the maid-servants of 
sir .John Thomas Stanley went to bathe, 
as usual, his youngest daughtei, when they 
stripped to bathe, and the four were found 
di ovined. It is the third accident of the 
kind we have met. in the occuirences of 
the present reign (rule pp, T>22 and 657). 

Typhus fever prevalent in Ireland. 

The Old Bailey calendar contained 476 
prisoners fur trial ; 45 moie than ever 
known. 

23. A treaty signed at Madrid between 
their Britannic and Catholic majesties, by 
which England stipulated to pay -100.000/. 
to Spain fur the losses she sustained by 
the abolition of the traffic in negro slaves. 

24. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
at the English Opera-house to divide the 
entertainments of the night into two dig- 


* 

tincf performances, the first performance 
to begin at six and' continue till nine, and 
the second to begin at half-past nine and 
continue till twelve, 

Oct. 15. A special commission opened at 
Derby for the trial of the persons impli- 
cated iu the tumults of the northern coun- 
ties. Bills of indictment had been found 
against 40, but only four were convicted of f 
treason, Brandreth, Turner, Ludlow, and 
VVcightman, the Just not executed. Du- 
ring the trials it appeared an informer, 
named Oliver, had been active in inciting 
to treason, to reap the reward of discovery. 

18. Being the anniversary of the battle 
of Leipsic, it was celebrated with great 
rejoicings by the northern cities of Ger- 
many, as the era of their emancipation 
from the French yoke. At Wartburg 500 
students assembled, most of wham took 
the sacrament t/ the holy supper, 

A ov. 6. Died, in the 22nd year of her 
age, after giving birth to a sidl-born child, 
the princess Charlotte, daughter of the 
regent, and consort of pnnee * Cobourg* 
The sudden demise of this accomplished 
and hi^h-spirited princess caused general * 
and intense regret , — ** the expectancy and 
rose of the lair state* having untimely 
perished. The remains of her royal high- 
ness u eft* deposited in the regal vaults of 
Winds or on (he 18th ; prince Leopold 
chief mourner. 

Waulh of batti/k. — W illiam Ashford 
appealed Abraham Thornton, who had 
been acquitted at the Warwick asqifces, 
under circumstqpces #f strong suspicion, of t 
the murder of his sister, Alary Ashford, 
Th^ wnt of appeal was awarded, and 
Thornton appeared in the court offing’s 
bench, and offered, according to ancient 
custom. Ins* wager of battle, which the 
judges decided he was entitled to: but 
Ashford being only a fooy> the challenge 
was declined and Thornton discharged. 

It gave rin: to an act of parliament (52 
(*eo. Ill , c. 40), that abolished the right 
of appeal, as a remnant of Gothic juris- 
prudence. 

Sgnthiieidsnye, a mansion and estate of 
lovdnRivers, was purchased lor the duke of 
Wellington, for 263,000/. 

9. The usual festivities and procession 
on lord Mayor’s day dispensed with, in 
consequence of the lamented death of the 
princess Charlotte of Wales, 

14. Died at Brompton, iu his 67th year, 
John Phi i. fot Cuukan, the celebrated 
Irish advocate. Air. Curran obtained a 
pension of 3000/. a-year on resigning the 
mastership of the rolls in Ireland, in 1814 ; 
since which he had lived in England* 
His talents were more shining than solid : 
he possessed much wit, drollery , pathos* 
and a Ifold and fanciful oratory. 
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28- Sriiieh subjects prohibited by pro- the M*hnMU< The roving and predatory 
cUmation from serving on either side in bauds of windihics ';,wWJ& successively 
the pending dispute between Spanish brought to su^ifcion, a^4»any «f them 
America ana the mother country. to habits of peace.' 4 ’ . 

Dec. % Mr. Munro, who had succeeded Tint Weatmek.— The mean height of 
Itfr* Madison in the presidentship, in lus the thermometer this year, 'jn t^p ueigh- 
message to congress, recommended the bourhood of London, was 48.26 ; in the 
abolition of ail internal taxes, as not requi- month of June it was. highest, averaging 
A, site for the public service. * 86. Rain 24.09 inches. The average of 

W ,18. Trials of William Hone.— This rain for the previous 4(1 year* was 20.635 
person having in the course of his trade inches. ^ 

published some parodies, for the purpose Thirty-seven coaches rah this summer, 
of ridiculing the members of government, every day, from London to Brighton. 

^*s arraigned upon & criminal information, The magnetic needle, which had for 
filed by the attorney* general, in the court many years taken a western declination 
of king’s bench, as a profane libeller of from the meridian, returned towards the 
parts o* the liturgy. He underwent three north. # 

trials, on three successive days, before dif- Annual Obituary, — Sir William In nos, 

ferent juries, and two different judges; 180, a volunteer ut the battle of Dettiugen. 
Mr. Justice Abbott presiding the first day, Rev. William Belaaco,fiO, translator of He* 
and lord EUenborough theyitfier two. Mr. rodotus, and co-proprietor, with Mr.Nares, 
Hone conducted his own defence, with un- of "‘The British Critic.” William Saunders, 
expected energy and ability, and each day M D-. 74, a copious medical writer. At 
came off victor, to the great joy of the Dresden, Werner, the celebrated ininera- 
pubiic, who looked upon the prosecution as Jogist. Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 74, a 
a violent effort of power to fetter the press writer of some eminence, and father of the 
and crush the accused, tne obstinacy of celebrated Maria Edgeworth. David La- 
the chief justice in trying the defendant touche, 88, an eminent banker of Dublin, 
on the third and least noxious of his pub- and 40 years .member of the Irish podia- 
locations, after he had been acquitted by meat. Hun. Henry Erskiite, brother of 
two special juries, was generally c-usured. lord Erskine. : Mr. Erskine was long the 
t A public subscription, which amounted to leader of the Scotch bar, and celebrated tor 
*3000/., was raised fur flu* defendant iu lus conversational powers. At Windsor, 
return for his well-timed exertions. John Andre de Luc, 21, a celebrated geo- 

'* A young swindler, who represented him- logical writer. 

•elf as possessed of immense wealth, was a.o. 1818. Forgeries on the Bank of 
so successful in his <leprydathms on ere- England. — D uring the first two years of 
dulous tradespeople, that he acquired the the peace the lingeries on the bank of 
name of the u fortunate youth.” I England almost doubled ; and in 1817 the 

RkS . 1 ES 8 NTAT 1 VK Gw t'SUtNMRNrs. — In quantity of paper presented to the bank, 
the course- of this year the representative which was rejected as forged, and the loss 
system established in Sicily* unde t the thrown on the holders, amounted to 37,180/. 
sanction of England, was fuiiud un&muhle j The forgeries were chiettyof the owe pound 
to the people, and alnibshed. in Piussia : ttuw ?, those of a higher denomination cir- 
apd other German stales. J-heit* was a j dilating under greater precaution*, set- 
gcifrral desire tor repiesentative gov ern- 1 domur • counterfeited. The increase of 
jftent*. which created nmsiderable popuiat forgery was contemporary with the bank- 
agitation. The constitution otfered i»y the stoppage in 1/27, when the small notes 
king of Wirtemberg to his jKopie was re- first iwgan to be issued. In the eight 
jeeied as inadequate to their wants ; arm years preceding the suspension of cash- 
the assembly of the states was in cdjSsse- payments, there was not a single prosec u« 
quence dissolved. The court of Saxe turn for toigery *, but in tin eight which 
NWeimar had long been distinguished as followed the restriction act there were 146 
■ y juaf the most polished and enlightened capital convictions tor that offence. In 
f^^many, and the reigning duke not the year 1817 there were 32 capital con- 
m IWMJd to his subjects a free consti- victions for forgery, and !h> for having 
only gratmv Hde 

a voluntary proposal to forged notes iu possession* which last *ub- 
tuuqu, out m that the constitution jected only to transportation, From 1805 
the niet a * rau under the guarantee of to 18 18 the number of persons executed 
shonld be placed * ra , iou f or forgery in England and Wnlex, was 

the Germanic judicious admin's- 207 ; for murder 204; for hurgUny 109 ; 

Mast JwiHBs* Sf Halting* strength- for robbery from the person IS8. Of the 
trai ion oft hemarqms A the Eai.t Indies, m mber 2U7 for forgery, no fewer than 76 
ened the British Xehudpore, by sir were the victims of bank prosecutions. So 

Holkar was defeated at i cggcludld with that almost as many lives had been sacri- 
Thomas Higlop, and 
, \ 
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fic«4 to protect ^ w^^I# of the {taper granted to Mr. Walter Scotland otheis, 
tot tm to protect the erown-room and chest at Edinburgh 

• the pewm fm&tfiG h&heitwirae, or pro- werq opened. The dust of upwards m a 
party frojn tfift in&t JlyHt depredation, century lay cm the door, and was six inches 
A afrn h tf fHiblfl feehng vNw in consequence thick. In the chest the regalia of Sc oil and 
^y(w8iirfS18-ld%gainst the numerous was found, consisting of the crown, sword 
prosecftions*of tho batfk, especially when of state, and sceptre. The sword was a 

V it was found that its%rrultiplied punish- present to James IV. from pope Julius, 
patent# bad not succeeded in lessening the 7. A meeting at the FreemasonsMavem 
number of offences. This feeling was to raise a fund for building additional® 

, heightened when it was discovered, during churches m the metropolis ; the archbishop 
4he trials at the Old Bailey, that tho of Canterbury in the chair, supported by 
forgery Of hank notes was a matter of easy nearly the whole bench of bishops and 25 
accomplishment ; that it was impossible lay peeis. 

for the public to distinguish between true 1*1* Charles XIII. of Sweden died. He 
. *n% false nOtesj that the bank servants was succeeded by the crown-prince, fomter- 
‘®*ire often unable to distinguish genuine ly marshal Bernadette, and the only one 

* from forged paper, and that unknowingly of Buonaparte’s generals that retained his 
they had often refused the payment of exalted station. 

"good notes. These facts were established Sir Richard Croft, the eminent ac- 
hy the returns made by the bank to parlia- coucheur who attended the late princess 
meat, and in consequence of which juries Charlotte, destroyed himself by a pistol at 
Refused to convict on the evidence of its the house of the Rev. Hr. Thackeray, 
inspectors and clerks, unless they would where he was iu attendance on | fit. 

, discover the private marks by winch they Thackeray, who was confined. It appeared, 
i discriminated forged from genuine paper, from a coroner's inquest, that since the un- 
' Tins placed the bank in tne dilemma of fortunate resul£ of the accouchment of the 
ei|her abandoning prosecutions, or of giving princess he had evinced timidity in, his 
publicity to their own safeguard, by which profession, and suffered from a depression «* 
J *t<fc||rtility would tie destroyed. Attempts of spirits that had produced mental da- 
were made to improve the wotkmanship of rangement, , 

notes, mi that they could not be iuni- 17. TThc jmperOr Alexander fixed the $ 
t fated ; but if the idea of fabricating an meeting of the Polish diet, and annotmcedL^^ 
inimitable : »r.* is not chimcricaL it was t hat he had given a constitution to Poland^ll 
^ certainly chimerical to think of producing to secure to her the benefits of national rft-. 
a note for general circulation that, could presentatic». *' /i 

not be imitated correctly enough to elude Apr. 1. The Prussian government con- 
the ordinary vigilance of individuals. The traded with N#M. Rothschild in London 
only effective preventive of the evil was for a loan of 5,000,000/., to be raided by ten 
thut subsequently adopted, namely, of imuithly instalments. • 

withdrawing the notes of less amount than 8. Lord Palmerston, the seemary at 
5/, from circulation. This was a principal war, fired at by lieutenant Davis, and 
reason for the passing, in 1819, Mr. Peel’s slightly wounded. Davis was actuated by 
Act fur the resumption of payments in some supposed injury, but was found to bo 
specie by the bank in lh23. — a period, insane. 

however, which was anticipated; tor the 13. Rovar MxrbUARs.—* ' T he death of 
director*, having accumulated a large quan- the princess Charlotte occasioned several 
tity ot gold, they began specie payments of the junior branches of the royal family 
May 1st, I82L to form matrimonial alliances; and a mes- 

1818. Jan, 1. Tri-centenary of the Pro- sage was brought to parliament on the 
testant Reformation celebrated at the Lon- 13th, announcing the contemplated nup- 
don tavern by 1500 persons. tials of the dukes of Clarence and Cam- 

3. The streets of the metropolis were bridge with the princesses of Saxe-Meinin- 
filled with unemployed sailors almost in a gen and Hesse-Cassul ; that of the duke 
state of nudity, and a subscription was of Kent with the sister of prince Leopold, 
raised for their relief. the dowager princess of Saxe-Leiumgen, 

27. Parliament opened by commission. Additional allowances of 6fi(K)/. were voted 

The addresses passed without opposition in to the princes ; but upon a motion to make 
both houses. a similar addition to the income of the 

28. Habeas Corpus-act restored, and a duke of Cumberland, tt was negatived by 
hill of indemnity passed to screen minister*! 1 43 to 1 36 members. In the course of the 
and others from the legal penalties they month the princess Elisabeth, third daugb* 
might have incurred by the abuse of the ter of the king, espoused the hereditary 
power of arbitrary imprisonment, with prince of Hesse- Horn berg ; but the octur- 
v/hich they had been temporarily invested, rence occasioned no application to pailia* 

Feb, 5* By virtue of a royal commission ment. 6 
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, sofa Kotn&nviUa discovered 

of Marlborough’s estate at 

StoaeffMii near Oxford. 

$$« The foundation-stone of an observa- 
tory laid atKdinburgh by the Astronomical 

Afity 9. A pedestrian named Crisp 
finished his extraordinary task of walking 
, 8$ miles each day for 17 successive days. 

% , 19. Sir Kobe it Heron's motion for the 
' repeal of the septennial act negatived by 
117 1o 42 members. It was supported by 
Hr» Brougham and sir Samuel Romiliy. 
Strangers were not permitted to be present 
during the debate. 

27. Several persons convicted by the 
excise of selling ground beans and peas 
for coffee. 

, 28. A new constitution published for 
Bavaria,, establishing Representative Assem- 
blies. The preamble is remarkable for 
liba^dity, granting to the p eople freedom 
of opinion, with restrictions against abuse ; 
an equal right in all to public offices and 
distinctions due to merit ; equal laws, and 
equality before the law ; equality of im- 
posts ; and, as security to tig whole. States- 
general formed from all classes of domiciled 
citizens. — {Ann. Reg,, \x. 7h.) The con- 
stitution gave general satisfaction to the 
Bavarians. 

June 3. Sir F. Burdott, afjer presenting 
AO petitions to the house of commons pray- 
pttg for parliamentary reform, moved resolu- 
$tans for animal parliaments and universal 
suffrage, which were seconded by lord 
Gochrane: when the house divided. 100 to 
2, the mover and seconder* 

10. Parliamentary session terminated by 
a speech horn the prince- regent, congra- 
tulating the two houses if on the manifest 
improvement in, the internal circumstances 
of the country, and the growing indications 
of national prosperity.” The lord-cbaucellor 
then declared that it was the pleasure of the 
priuce that the parliament be iw*w dissolved. 
Proroguing and dissolving parliament at 
Jte same time was deemed ungracious 
\\Life of Wilber farce, iv. 382 J, and it was 
the first time it liad been done since the 
reign of Charles II. 

Imprisonment for debt abolished in the 
state of New York. 

18. Gf.nkiui. Election. — Except in the 
metropolis, the elections passed over quiet- 
ly, and produced no change in the parlia- 
mentary majority of ministers. In the 
city 4>f London, after a sharp contest, the 
ministerial candidate, sir William Curtis, 
was thrown out, and Messrs. Wood, Wil- 
son, Wwtlbman, and Thorpe elected. In 
the city of Westminster there was some 
disturbance, The populace made a violent 
attack on the court candidate, sir Murray 
Maxwell, and the guards were called in, to 
aid the civil power. The election* teimi- 





nated foil 
returned;- 
F. BurdettJ^ 

Henry Hunt, 1 
21. By a 

Prussia, Russia, and iffitatn, Fl 
I to pay 14,000,00# fraucs, tnttu^KT^' 
liquidating the de“s due by France twin- a 
dividuals on the Continent, and 3, OOOMffi^ ‘ 
satisfy the claims of British MibjectfejF.| f ^ 

30. Mr. Merceron, who was tried 

1 Oth, and had been 25 years a magig^atp 
of Middlesex, was sentenced to hue 
imprisonment f o r era b e z z 1 ing p aiidh to o 
and licensing publicans not WJy < 
qualified. V*''v 

July 2. Intelligence received of the 
of the Cctbaha Fast Imliamanj ship and 
cargo valued at 350.000/.; and most ot^ 
this value belonged to the East India 
Company, who never insure. 

16. Prussia, hiving acquired several 
fine provinces on the Rhine, is occupied irf®* 
strengthening the fortifications of VUsel,,, 
Cologne, and Cbblentz. The famous tmt * 
of Eli renbreit stein is to be completely ie- f' 
paired. 4 * 

31. Charles Hussey convicted at Ma 

stone of the murder of Mr. Bird amiF 
housekeeper at Greenwich. After confess t j 
liis crime, he waS executed on Peneu deli- 
heath. jg. 

Jug. 12. The king of Saxony abolished <s 
tile ancient usage, by which Jews, who 
frequented the lair at Leipbic, were testrict- 
ed to a particular part of the town in the 
exposure of their commodities tor sale. 

15. The contest between the cotton- 
spinners of Manchester and their emplojm 
kept up with great bitterness* In asrafement 
pur forth by rhe former, they say that their 
object is only to raise wages to the uverage 
of 24/i. a-week, which they were prior to 
the reduction consequent or. the stagnation 
of trade in lhlti-17. Their ordinary hours 
of labour they state to be from five, in the 
morning to seven in the evening, in rooms 
heated irom 70 to 00 degrees. 

Miss Mary Ann Tucker was acquitted, at 
the Cornwall assizes, of a libel, inserted m 
the IVeet Briton newspaper, o.t the vice- 
warden of the Stannary-court. The novelty 
of the case was a clevei defence made by 
the defendant in person. 

Sept, 3. The weather changed, after 108 
hoi and clear days. During the three months 
of June, July, aud August, the thermometer 
at London, at the highest, averaged 20°. 

At Paris it rose to 98°. In many parts of 
England the trees blossomed twice. 

7. A public meeting in the Palace-yard 
to petition the prince-regent for annual 
parliaments, universal suffrage, and vote by 
bnllot. Mr. Hunt, who presided, proposed 
that they should present it in a body at * 
the Home-office, where it was received by 




refused to 
;round that 
be that af 
which 


f* . , 

1 1 m 

unJiuef there not being 
t at the meting, 

^assifihp abolisfied in Courland by 
nperor of Russia ; and, with the con- 
pe of the nobility, 4,000,000 peasants 
thereby elevated to the rank of 
en. 

_ In the* south of Ireland one-fifth of 
# th^popnlati on supposed to be afflicted with 
* , thiepidibic fever. During the last twelve 
v .jnunths 14,060 persons were admitted into 
. * the lever hospitals in Dublin. 

v V t%9. Congress of the allied sovereigns 
5 assembled fit Aix-la-Chapelle. 

!' $ 30. An accidental explosion of gun* 
v powder at Nottingham, by which several 
r,- buildings were blown down, and eleven 
^tersons lost their lives. Such was the power 
of the explosion that a large portion of 
, 4* stone pavement was forced six or seven feel 
> into the solid earth. 

Oct. 1. At the university of Moscow 
|linost all the public courses have rtcom- 
|&ed, and it is remarked that the dis- 
prs of teat city have had a favourable 
ibence on the state of the sciences. The 
gymnasium has been ojiened anew, and 
’-perfected iu several points. Th« nobility 
and the opotnit, following the e\ ample of 
the emperor, patronise by doudpons the 
schools of popular instruction in this 
Country. 

*11. A small issue of crown-pieces com- 
pleted the series of the new silver coinage. 

AW. 2. Suicide of Si it S. Romilly. — 
This eminent lawyer was in his 62nd year, 
and had attained the foremost rank at the 
chancery bar hy his logical and forcible 
eloquence. His professional gains averuged 
14.000/. per annum. lie was a whig, and 
tilled the office of solicitor-general while 
that party was in power m 1806. Sir 
Samuel had taken the lead in the reform 
and mitigaL n of the criminal law, upon 
which he published an able pamphlet. A 
nervous disorder, produced by the death of 
his lady, und over-exertion in his profession, 
which allowed neither of recreation nor do- 
mestic comfort, were the alleged causes of 
his suicide. Even the Sunday was not a 
day of rest, but often spent in legal con- 
sultations; — a practice which Mr. Wilher- 
force (Li/r,v. 134) in vain tried to prevail 
on sir Samuel to relinquish. 

4. Mt. justice Abbott appointed chiel- 
iustice of the court of KingVbench ; vice 
lord EllenWough, resigned. N ext d ay Mr. 
justice Dallas was appointed chief-justice 
of the Common' pleas; vice sir Vicary 
Gibbs, resigned. 

0. Two respectable farmers, tenant* at 
Heckley-grange, near Alnwick, having 
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’ ^ ' # 
lived together in the greatest harmony ft*& 
childhood, voluntarily terminated, at tbo 
same moment, their existence. They were 
brothers, one *70, the other 60 years of age. 

10. Captain Ross and lieutenant Parry 

returned from their voyage of discovery, 
after a fruitless effort to find a north-wost 
passage to Asia. ' * 

15, The ministers of. England, France, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, assembled at 4 
Aix-la-Chapelle, issued a declaration, ex- 
pository of theif principles, and of their 
determination to maintain the existing 
state of Europe. u Henceforth,*’ they say, 

“ they shall devote all their efforts to the 
protection of the arts of peace, to the in- 
crease of the internal ptosperity of their 
states, and to the awakening of those sen- 
timents of religion and morality, whoso 
empire has been too much enfeebled by the 
misfortunes of the times.” The composi- 
tion of this document is ascribed to Mi 
Gentz, secretary to the congress. 

Pending the congress the English bosom 
Gregson, Cooper, and Carter, exhibited in 
the great hall at Aix-la-Chapoiie before 
prince Metternsch, prince Charles of Rim- 
sia, th# princ^de Salms, and a numbef of 
ether foreigners of distinction, who repeat- 
edly cheered the onsets between these fistic 
heroes^ ; 

% 17. Dhvjsi of Queen Charlotte.-^- 
Her majesty was in the 75th year of 1 m 
age and the 5Sth of her marriage with tH 
king. Avarice, and the exertion of a politick 
influence Oh the unpopular side, were in**® 
putt d to the queen ; but the first imputation * 
is luirdly recon^flablfwith the fact that she 
expended upwards of 5000/. annually iu 
works of benevolence. She was d imi nutive 
and very plain iu person ; obstinate, unfor- 
giving. and contracted m mind; and had 
all the prifie, along with the meanness, of 
German aristocracy. In the careful- ma- 
nagement of a large family and in her 
attentions id the king she had been exem- 
plary, but her general manners were^ offen- 
sive, from prudery and dulness. MJIL. 
Trimmer, Mrs. Hannah More, Madame $ 
d’Arblav. Charlotte Helen Maria Williams, 
and other female authors, whose writings 
were directed to moral and religious im- 
provement, received some marks of her 
favour. 

Dee. n. Two juries at the Old Bailey, 
one of the Middlesex, and the other of 
London, acquitted the persons tried More 
them on the capital charge of passing 
forged notes, because the. clerk of the bank 
would not explain the marks by which he 
believed the notes to be forged. 

11. Death ok Loud Ew-RMnoiwrooH.— 
The lati chief justice of England was oaa 
of four brothers, two of whom attained the 
episcopal dignity, and his father, Dr, Ed 
muud Law, was bishop of Carlisle, an ami 
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iaiitudinarian prelate, Tlie future 
judge wj^utHy located in the Smith, fust 
on #*e foundatiou of the CWter-hotfse, 
* and ftffct it Cambridge; but the Nurth- 
umbrian burr — 'the rattling r, which indi- 
CftlM tire hyperborean scholar*-- always 
stuck tp him. Young Law’s success in life 
could never have been dubious. Intel- 
lectually strong, ambitious, resolute, and 
MnStrwue, instructed by the companion- 
ship of Dr. Paley, and assisted by the 
patronage of Mr. J tuff ice*B idler, and of a 
good family connexion, he was not likely 
to experience much delay or difficulty m 
hit legal career. Almost his first and 
most successful suit was the marrying of 
a beautiful woman of large fortune, ami 
the descendant, by the mother’s side, of a 
great lawyer, sir Thomas More, lie was 
' entrusted with the conduct of the defence 
in the great cause of Warren Hastings : it 
had been offered to.Erokm# who declined 
it, owing to his connexion with the whigs, 
who were the leading impeachors. His 
professional studies enabled him to make a 
firm stand against the formidable but un- 
learned triumvirate of Bwrke, Fox, and 
Sheridan : it was (aw against eloquence ; 
and, with the tribunal he addressed, logic 
and special pleading told more effectively 
than oriental metaphors. The trjal lei- 
.’V minated,as is well known, in the acquittal 
the accused ex-governor, leaving hiv 
/fable defender in possession of the solid 
Jltl vantages of a large houurartnm , and high 
* legal reputation. By the dissolution of 
the Pitt ministry in 1801, Mr. Law became 
attorney-general, audHeu void Us after, by 
the death of lord Kenyon, chief justice of 
England and baron Llleaborough. The 
honours v$ere now won ; they required only 
to be worn with dignity and moderat ion. 
Pending the Grenville lmnwtty, in 1 “Od, 
his lordship, after the example of Mans- 
field, accepted a seat in the cabinet : — a 
solitary precedrtit, more honoured in the 
breach than observance ; and irom which, 
tdfe inconveniences resulting from the 
Union of political and judicial Junctions in 
the lord chancellor, ought to have deterred 
ft constitutional administration from fol- 
iowing, Lord Ellen borough subsequently 
concurred in its inexpediency, and we have 
the authority of his son for mi) ing ( Home 
1837, 7W. Ms. xxxviii. 
IQJi), uiat u if it were to do again he 
would riot do it." Though a sort of whig 
in principle, lord Elles^borough was practi- 
cally a conservative : liu, was anti-catholic ; 
he originated no legal rearms, (unless the 
act bearing his name be one,) arid watched 
with jealousy, and often stilled with aspe- 
rity those of others. Even fthe mild at- 
tempts, of sir Samuel Romiliy wtere tiercel)' 
met by the chief-justice, who declaimed 

against u speculative humanity Y when 
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“ grant, but mgfliful 


when .traitors were drawn, hunj^ ^ 
and d isembow elle<L—w hen ennui 

slain by the capriS A * * L 

the pillory-^when 
perjury was in constant f 
men — when the twelve judges mij 
called into the open air to try a wager of 
battle ; and, reluctantly, and in sfflemfi 
mockery of justice, pronounced sentences of 
death never meant to be execumr. (A&io 
Magazine, xi. 342.) Under the impulse oi 
abetter spirit and intelligence, these cue*- • 
mities have been removed from the stk- 
tut e-book. Iu his judicial capacity lord 4 
KUenborough was remarkable for force o& 
language and of reasoning ; his integrity 
and independence were unquestioned ; but 
he laboured under the deep reproach o(g 
being an angry judge. Carried away by the 
violence of his temper, he shot beyond the * 
bounds of legal decorum and even of justice; 
for in lieu of being the counsel of the ac* 
cused, he became the open advocate of thy 
prosecutor. Ilia judgments were sqpw*- 
times cruel and unsuitable, as that wlgg|h 
sentenced loul Cochrane to the pilltwy. 
The overbearing demeanour of the judge 
in political trials did not pass unreproved, 
either in the senate or in his own court ; 
but hi*- miscibility increased with age, 
and on the trial of Mr. Hone it blazed out 
furiously. He failed, however, to extort a 
conviction of u l he poor bookseller, 1 ’ and 
he only survived this mortifying discom- 
fiture about a twelvi month, dying in his 
68th year. His health had Song been de- 
clining through the pressure of anxious 
and toilsome duties, to which he sluck 
With iron inflexibility. ’ A large family 
survived him — one a natural daughter, 
whom he kindly remembered in his will, 
Leaving a fortune oi 320,0004, he was 
able to make a munificent provision for his 
descendants, lie flourished, and was al- 
most the last chief-jus* ice that did so, in 
the age of rich legal sinecures, when offices 
iu courts of justice, worth 80,6004, were 
openly saleable. 

17. Mr. Hobhouse nominated M. P, for 
Westminster, in lieu of the late sir S. 
Romiliy. 

31. A riot at Edinburgh during the ex- 
ecution of a man for robbery ; he was cut 
down by the mob, but the police being 
reinforced by the military, he was again 
suspended, and the hanging completed. 

Evacuation of Franck. — The moat im- 
portant circumstance of the present' year 
was the entire liberation of the territory of 
France from the chains under which it 
had been held by the occupation Of ft 
laige part of its domains by the great 
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WWW* who Had tafcoa $osu»si6a of it. 
By the second treaty of Parie, the stay of 
the occupying army waonot to exceed five 
years 2 hut in the presfcnf month, the allied ■ 
sovereign?/ having completed three years, 
during whicji France b»d been considered 
^ aa jjn foreign possession, they entered into 
a resolution, at Aix-la Chapelle, of with- 
drawing their respective forces from the 
common territory, and leaving it entirely 
free and independent. 

Miscellanies. — Houses began to be 
heated by steam. 

It appears, in London, that there are 
$32 painters, 45 sculptors, 149 architects, 
$060 engravers in stroke, mezzotinto, aqua- 
tinta, and wood* 

The kaleidescope invented by Dr. Brewster. 

The Himala mountains discovered to be 
the highest in the world : 19 of them 
higher than Chimboracco, in Peru* 

* Three systems of education in this year 
claimed public attention : that of mutual 
instruction propagated by Dr. Beil and 
Mr. Lancaster; the interrogative system 
of questions without answers ; and that of 
M. Pestalozxi by oral questions. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society 
ffiltrtbutcd between March 31, of 1817 and 
1 BlS, bibles 89,793, and testaments 
101,306. 


Belxoni transported from Egypt to Eng- 
land the stui *•** of Mem non. 

It appeared by the report of ftte house 
of commons, that four millions of pounds’ 
weight of sloe, liquorish, and ash-tree 
leaves, are every year mixed with Chinese 
teas in England. 

A parliamentary report exposes abuses 
in sales by auction, reprobating them as 
affording encouragement to the manufac- 
ture of inferior articles, and exciting a 
competition for lowness of price in pre- 
ference to excellence of quality, whereby 
the honest tradesmen aud best workmen 
are injured. j 

Another r iv'rt recommended the repeal 
of the usury laws, as futile and mis- 
chievous. 

A patent obtained for improvement in 
printing-presses to wivk by steam, and for 
rollers for distributing ink for the types. 

Annual Obituauv. — Thomas Cogan, 
M.D., 82. moral and medical writer. Sir 
Richard Musgrave, author of the 44 Irish . 
Rebellions.” George Dempster, esq., 86, 
a Scotch advocate, many years member 
of the house of commons ■ he was the first 
who taught hit countrymen the art of 
packing salmon in ice, by which means it 
may be sent to a good market in the Bri- 
tish metropolis. Pripce of Cond6, 82, one 
of the leading emigrants in 1789. Patrick 
Brydone, author of w A Tour in Sicily * 
Bari of Kerry, 78: his lordship had no 


issue, and was succeeded in his Honours by 
his cousin and heir- male, the marquis of 
Lausduwne. Mrs. Pope, 75, actress. John 
palmer, esq., late comptroller of the post- 
office : he introduced an entire change in 
the mode of conveying the post, in defi- 
ance of an interested opposition, and was 
rewarded by a public grant of 50,000/. 
Warren Hustings, esq,, 86, formerly go- 
vernor-general -of India, and celebrated 
for the seven years’ impeachment of the 
eloquent triumvirs Burke, Fox, and She- 
ridan. At his house, in St. James Vsquare, 
sir Philip Francis, 78, the supposed ‘and 
probable author of the “ Letters of Junius.” 
Sir Philip spent several years in India, and 
subsequently took an active part in Indian 
affairs in the house of commons. When 
upwards of 70 he married the daughter of 
a clergyman ; but though the disparity of 
years was great, Ins motive Was compa- 
nionship, which object he accorap fished to 
the utmost gratification of hts 
a.u. 1819. State o* the Country. — The 
internal condition of the country this year 
was one of painful interest. Pecuniary 
distress was nd&rly universal : the agricul- 
tural, ^omrnewia 1, and manufacture# in- 
terests laboured under unusual depression 
and embarrassment. That portion of the 
people*ngaged in the labours of husbandry, 
little susceptible, from their dispersed ha- 
bitation aud rusticity, of political excite- / 
rnent, endured the evils of their lot without > 
‘ludible murmurs^ or any expression of hoi- ,, 
tility against the established order of 
society, or the conduct of government. In 
some manufacturing districts, also, severe 
distress was sustained with mute resigna- 
tion ; in others the cape was v^dsly dif- 
ferent. The government and the higher 
classes beqpme alarmed. The prmee-re- 
gent issued a proclamation against sedi 
tious meetings ; and soon after a vast 
assemblage of reformers at Manchester 
were savagely dispersed by military force. 
This act of violence was followed up 
the part of government bv severe measures 
against the press and seditious meetings ; 
which had the effect of checking popular 
agitation without eradicating the inherent 
causes of discontent. Population Was fed ‘ 
to be reduudant in the existing depres>ion 
of industry, and encouragement was given 
to emigration, In the first, session oT the 
year a parliamentary grant of 50,090/. 
was voted for the purpose of establishing 
settlers on the eastern border of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Public attention was di- 
rected to New South Wales, as opening a 
boundless region for the profitable employ- 
ment < f surplus labour and capital. The 
poor-laws, With the influence exerted b $ 
them on live moral and physical condition 
of the people; the state of the prisons 
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and of discipline; and the state 

and actualoperatiou of that portion of the 
criminal laws under which capital punish- 
ment wa« denounced, became the subjects 
of able and laborious parliamentary invest- 
igation. Political economy, Statistics, and 
the principles of legislation, which had 
hitherto had little regard even from rulers, 
were now forced on the attention of all 
classes, from the light they shed on their 
mutual interests, rights, •and social re- 
' lations. 

Jan. 8. The will of the late queen Char- 
lotte proved in Doctors’ Commons, by the 
executors, lord Arden and general Tuvlor; 
the personal property sworn under 140.000/. 
The jewels presented to her lute majesty 
by the nabob of Arcot were bequeathed as 
an heir-loum to the house of Hanover, and 
the queen’s real estate at New Windsor to 
the princess Sophia. % 

13. Several of the disciples of the late 
Johanna Southcott appeared at Guildhall, 
to answer the charge of creating a riot in 
the streets. It seems they hud paraded 
the city, decorated with a*white cockade 
and star on the left breast^ proclip min g 
with a brazen trumpet and stentorian voice 
the coming of the promised Shiloh. A 
mob collected and a battle ensued. Before 
the magistrate they maintained the verity 
of tbeif mission, and that it was right they 
should obey God rather than man. After 
a suitable admonition mi the lamentable 
character of their delusion, they were de- 
tained in custody till they could find se- 
curity to keep the peace. 

14. Parliament opened by commission, 
and Mr^VIanners Sutton a second tiipe 
chosen shaker. The royal speech was 
read on the 21st, and congratulated j ii*li- 
meut on the evacuation of FmiiCe, and the 
improvement of tile revenue. The address 
in both houses passed without a division. 

20. Died at Rome, Charles kk\, ex-kmg 
of Spain, in the 71st year of his age, having 
siflfcived his consort only a fortnight. 

25, In consequence ut the queen’s death 
a bill was introduced, which passed into a 
law, for vesting the custody of the king’s 
.parson in the duke of York, with an allow- 
ance of 10,000/. per annum. The pecu- 
niary grant was strenuously opposed, but 
defended on the ground of the pecuniary 
embarrassments of the prince. 

. Petitions were presented from the com- 
mon-council of London, and from the 
quakers, for a revisal of the criminal law. 

A circular issued from the home-ofiice, 
specifying the conditions on which persons 
would b* permitted to emigrate to the Cape 
of Good Hoj ijs. On a deposit of 10/. for 
each head of a family, government under- 
took to provide a passage and grapt an 


allotment of dand, to the extent of 100 

acres, * * * ■ •* *' 

fo'b. 1. An experiment at Portsmouth 
to make ropes of grass, of a strong and 
pliable texture, grown in the island dlNew 
Zealand. The result was promising, * 

Id. The trade of Hamburgh .remarked 
to have undergone three revolutions. The 
prosperity of the city originally depended 
tm its breweries ; its beer is now the worst 
and least known in Germany. Ten years 
ago sugar- refiners flourished, and its sugar 
was exported even to countries, which hail 
sugar-refiners of their own. These have 
declined from the rivahy of other nations, 
and the trade of insurance has now token 
the lead. Hamburgh has twenty native 
insurance companies, each with a capital 
of from 450,000 to 1,500,000 marks banco, 
exclusive of private insurers. 

Mar . 2. Sir James Macintosh made a 
motion for the appointment of a committee 
on capital punishments: it was carried, in 
opposition to ministers, by 148 to 128, 

3. The Westminster election, to fill the 
scat of sir S. Romitly, terminated, after a 
sharp contest between the whig, radical, 
and ultra-radical candidate. The first 
was returned and the last at the bottom of 
the poll: the numbers being, G. Lamb, 
4465 ; J. Hobhouse, 3861 ; major 
Cartwright, 38. 

Kotzeyvve, the celebrated German dra- 
matist, assassinated ut Manheim, by a 
student of Jena, named Samlt, on the 
ground of his being a spy m the pay of 
Russia, and an enemy to the liberties of 
Germany. 

18. Sir Manasseh Lopez convicted at 
Exeter assizes of bribing the electors of 
the*burough of Gram pound, and sentenced 
in the November following to two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 10,000/. 

20. Burlington arcade opened. 

24. Southwark bridge opened, making 
the sixth metropolitan bridge over the 
Thames. 

A new machine appeared in London, for 
aiding pedestrians, called a “ velocipede,” 
consisting of two wheels, one before the 
uthfi* connected with a perch, on which 
the rider rests his body, while with his 
feet he urges the machine forward. The 
use of it, if any, was limited to corpulent 
people, and, after the novelty ceased, it 
was discontinued, 

Apr. 14. A court of honour established 
in Bavaria, to prevent duelling. 

20. A gang of swindlers, named Levy, 
Woolf, Kinrwar, and Mever, who had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining goods .to the amount 
of 50,000/., were convicted of a conspiracy, 
fined, and imprisoned. 

27. The Leeds newspapers notice the 
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serious decrease in one year pi' upwards of 
240,000 pieces of woollen cloth in the 
manufacture of the west riding of York- 
shire. , 

Muy 3. Petitions from the catholics of 
England .and Ireland, from the protesfants 
of Dublin, in favour of their claims, and 
the corporation of the same place against 
them, being presented to parliament m the 
course pf the session, Mr. Grattan moved 
for a committee to take into consideration 
the laws which affected the catholics, iu 
which he was ably seconded by lord Nor- 
manby. After an animated debate the 
motion was lost by two votes only, the . 
num tiers being 241 to 243* The same 
question was similarly determined in the 
lords, but with a majority of 147 to 106. 

5. The Americans are fitttng out, for 
the first time, an expedition to sail round 
the world. 

10. The Pargiotes left their city, rather 

than submit to the rule of the Turks, to 
whom they were abandoned in virtue of an 
agreement concluded with Ali Pacha by 
sir Thomas Maitland, governor of Corfu, 
ill breach of the good faith under which 
the Parg»otes had submitted, in 1814, to 
the protection of the British government. 
Only 40 inhabitants were found in Parga 
when taken possession of by the Turks. 
The exiles were conveyed first to Corfu, 
and subset u.tly to a barren island, called 
Meg^niisi, ^ 

1 1. Maiquis Camden, having nobly re- 
linquished to the public, as before noticed, 
the tees of his patent office of a telleisinp 
of the exchequer, a bill was introduced to 
legalise the patriotic donation, doubts 
having been started whether it was not of 
the nature of a benevolence unwarranted by 
law. 

13. A bill introduced, which became 
law, to prevent enlistment, and the equip- 
ment of vessels for foreign service. Its 
real object, was to prevent British subjects 
lending th.' r aid to the South American 
colonies in their struggle with Spam : it 
was unpopular both in and out ot parlia- 
ment, hut was passed into a law by the 
ministerial majority. 

24. Princess Victoria, daughter of the 
duke and duchess of Kent, bom at Ken 
jiingtqn palace. 

The plan of mutual instruction, adopted 
in England and at Pam, has been success- 
fully introduced into the Russian army. 
The progress the soldiers make is astonish- 
ing, especially the Cossacks. 

28., The plague at Tunis has carried off 
half the inhabitants. 

June 2. The number of new works pub- 
lished at Leipfiic fair amounts to 3000, and 
comprises ail works that have been printed 
iu Germany since Michaelmas, aud that 


are to* be published before Midsummer. 
Medicine and surgery furnish the greatest 
number of works, amounting to 73 iu that 
department.. 

7. A large armament, that bod long 
been fitting out at Cadis to recover posses- 
sion of Spanish America, is frustrated by a 
mutiny of the troops. 

10. Dreadful earthquake at Poonah, in 
the East Indies. The earth opened, and 
the extensive district of Kutch sunk, with 
2000 inhabitant^. 

During the yoyage last year to Baffin’s- 
hay a botile was thrown into the sea, from 
lieutenant Parry’s ship, off Cape Farewell. 
About two months sinee the bottle was 
found iu the island of Bartragh in Killala- 
bay, and is supposed to have floated, at 
the rate of eight miles per day, across the 
Atlantic. 

14. A lai ge meeting of unemployed 
workmen on Hunelet-moor, near Leeds, to 
petition for annual parliaments and uni- 
versal suffrage. 

16. A meeting of the weavers at Glas- 
gow for similar objects. 

July 1. Ti\a attainder against, lord 
Edwdhl Fitzgerald reversed. 

5. Great meeting of radicals at Slock- 
port. 

t». Madame Blanchard made a nocturnal 
tiscent in a Walloon at Paris amidst a dis- 
play of fireworks : when at a considerable 
height it took fire, and the unfortunate 
aeronaut was killed. 

7. Lorcf Sidmouth issued circular letters 
to the lords- lieutenant of the disturbed 
counties, recommending prompt and ef- 
fectual means for the preservation of the 
pfibiic tranquillity, and that th^seomanry 
should hold themselves in readiness, 

12. A qieeting of parliamentary reform- 
eis at Newhall-hill, Birmingham, to the 
number of 15,000: sir Charles YVolseley 
nominated, by a show of hands, “ legisla- 
torial attorney and representative for Bu- 
rning ham/’ 

The number of suicides, attempted* or 
executed, iu the first four months of this 
year at Paris amounted to 124, of which 
33 were by females. Among them were 
64 married, and 60 unmarried : 53 de- 
stroyed themselves from disgust of life* the 
rest from pecuniary difficulties. 

13. Parliamentary session terminated. 

22 A radical meeting in Smithtield ; 

Henry Hunt presided. Mr. Harrison was 
arresled at the hustings on a charge of 
sedirion at Stockport. Groat military pre- 
parations, and 6000 spec.al constables 
sworn in, to preserve the j«tace of the city. 

21, A constable who had arrested sir 
C. VVol.se ley for sedition openly shot iu the 
struts of Stockpm t. * 

\tfcmale reform -society established' at 
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Blackbutlfct (fora which circular letters were 
issued, inviting the wives and daughters of 
workmen ,to form sitter societies for the 
purpose of co-operating with the men, and 
msteUfog into the minds of their children “ a 
deep-rootod hatred of our tyrannical rulers.’* 
♦ , 2 ». » A . numerous meeting at the City of 
Xakapcm tavern to consider the scheme of 
S0$M improvement of Mr. Owen of Lanark, 
the duke of Kent in the chair. It was re* 
solved to carry the plan into effect, and a 
subscription was opened fifr the purpose. 

27. At West-end fair, near London, 200 
ruffians armed with bludgeons lobbed with 
impunity, and grossly ill-treated several 
females. The number and strength of the 
thieves deterred the police from interfering, 

30. A proclamation issued by the prince- 
regent against military training, seditious 
meetings, and writings, auu the election of 
“ legislatorial attorneys.' 3 

dug. 1. A congress of tfle continental 
powers held at Carlsbad, when some reso- 
lutions were agreed to, denouncing the 
freedom of the press and liberal opinions. 

7. Drury-lane theatre let to Mr. Eiliston 
for 10,200/. a-year (exclusive* of the fruit- 
offices) for 14 years, during which ha was 
to expend 15,000/. in repairs, 

0. The Manchester reformers having 
convened a meeting for the choice of a 
parliamentary representative,' they were 
apprised' by the magistrates that the object 
was illegal ; upon which the design was 
abandoned, and a meeting convened for the 
16th, to petition for a reform in parliament. 

10, First stone of Menai- bridge laid, by 
which the island of AnfjlcscJ is connected 
with Caernarvon, and the Bangor ferry 
supersede The design is by Mr. Teliont, 
on the suspension principle. 

)G. MtNCHKfcfJkK Kl.foRM MeKTINH. — j 
This memorable meeting was field on a 
piece of ground called St. PetcrVfield, 
adjoining a church of that name. During 
the whole uf the morning large 5 bodies o t 
reformers, arrayed m rtgtilar order, con- 
tinffitt marching into Manchester from the 
neighbouring towns and villages. Each 
had its taouner ; some with caps of liberty, 
and bearing the inscriptions, ‘‘No Corn 
Laws,” " Annual Parliaments, ” “ Vote by 
Bafiot,”'** Liberty or Death.** Two dubs 
of female reformers advanced, one of 
them numbering upwards uf one hundred 
and fifty members, and Waring a white 
silk banner* A band of special con- 
stables took up a position in the field with- 
out resistance,- At one o'clock, when Mr. 
Himt took the chair, the numbers assembled 
were estimated at 50,000 men, women, 
and children* all in holiday spirits. The 
chairman expressed hie foil confidence in 
their peaceable demeanour* nor was an of- 
fensive weapon to bo aeon among them. 


While be was speaking, surprise was ex- 
cited by the appearance Of foe yeoman- 
cavalry at the extremity of the field, who, 
after pausing a moment to breathe their 
horses, brandished their swords, and 
charged* right through the crowd, up to 
the platform. On coming up, the com- 
manding-officer told Hunt he was their 
prisoner, and, with Johnson, and others, 
was taken into custody. A cry now rose 
among the military, of “ Have at their 
flags ; ' and they struck down not only 
those fixed round the platform, but others 
dispersed through the field, charging right 
and left with their drawn swoidjq and 
dashing through all that obstructed their 
passage. A dreadful scene of confusion 
and terror ensued, numbers befog trampled 
under the feet of the horses, or cut down, 
men and women indiscriminately : while a 
body of magistrates, at the head of whom 
was a Christian minister, viewed the bloody 
scene in security, from the window# of an 
adjacent house, and are said to have read 
the Riot-act ; but this was known to few, 
and it is certain no time was allowed for 
dispei siou, as scarcely twenty minutes had 
elapsed from the opening of the meeting 
before the massacre began. The killed 
and wounded was upward* of four hundred. 
Coroners 3 inquests were held oil the bodies 
of the slain ; but the verdict* of the juries 
were evasive, and led to no judicial pro- 
ceeding. Olilis preferred against indivi- 
duals of the yeomanry to the grand-jury 
at Lancaster were thrown out, and their 
example was pleaded by the Manchester 
magistrates for refusing to commit on auy 
charge connected with the transaction* of 
the I6tb. True bill#, however, were found 
against Messrs. Hunt, Moor house, John- 
son, and seven others, for a conspiracy to 
overturn the government 

27. Lord Sidmouth communicated 1c 
the Manchester magistrates, and to in a for 
Trafford, and the military serving under 
him, the thank# of the prince-regent ■* for 
their prompt, decisive, and efficient mea- 
sures for the preservation of the public 
tranquillity* 3 cm the 16th fostoni. 

Sept. 2, Meeting in We*tmin#ter, at 
which sir Francis Burdett presided, relative 
to the late outrage at Manchester. Meet- 
ing* were also held about the same period 
in the city of London, at Glasgow, York, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Norwich, and Notting- 
ham, to address the regent or parliament 
on tiic same subject. Some petitioned for 
inquiry ; others passed a strong censuje on 
the Manchester authorities and the minis- 
ters who advised the royal letter of thanks. 
There were also counter-addresses, calling 
for the repression of sedition end blas- 
phemy ; one from the city of London with 
5000 signatures* 
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25. Oloham Inquest.— A coroner 1 * nor; 2. To puuirii nay penotf; ' found 
inquest wag held at Qidam on Job » Lees, guilty, on a second conviction, of Kbel,-by 
wild Was killed at the Manchester meeting fine, imprisonment, and banishment (as first 
on the lfilh of August. After hearing aU introduced, transportation) for life t 3. To*' 
immense maw of conflicting testimony, the preventing seditious meetings, requiring 
coronet unexpectedly adjourned the inquest the names of seven householder**^ the 
to December 1st. Before this period arf requisition, which in future convened any 
rived, the case being referred to the court, meeting for the discussion of subjects ccm- 
of King’s-bench, the whole proceedings pected with church .or state: 4. To pro- 
were declared null and void by the irregu- hibit military training, except under the 
laxity of the coroner himself, who had authority of a' magistrate or lord-lieu- 
neglected to view the body in the presence of tenant: 5# Subjecting cheap periodical 
the jury, as by law required, and the court, pamphlets on political subjects to a duty 
in consequence directed that no verdict similar to newspapers: 6. And lastly, a 
should he returned. By this decision the bill giving magistrates the power of entering 
hope that had been cherished, of obtaining houses by night or by day, for the purpose 
a legal decision on the character of the of seizing arms, believed to be collected for 
Manchester affair, was destroyed. Unlawful purposes. These hills were all 

Oct. 12. Richard Carlilts tried and found carried by large majorities; the entering 
guilty of a blasphemous libel, m republish- houses by nighty and the severity of* the 
iug Maine’s “ Age of Reason/ 5 The tm! restrictions on the press, were chiefly ob- 
last ed three days, and tire accused do- jected to ; but tlifere appeared a general con- 
tended himself. He was also found guiliy currence in the necessity of gtrtmgraea- 
of publishing Palmer’s “ Principles of Na- sures. 

tore/’ an American publication. Upon Dec. 1. Upon a motion by the marquis 
being brought up for judgment (November of Lansdowne, for an inquiry into the state 
Ififh), an affidavit was put m by the da- of the manufacturing districts, the Man- 
feudant, stating that 3000 copies of the chestei^affair tftas again discussed. Mar- 
*• Age of JL asou” had been sold at half-a,- quin Wellesley agreed that the country 
guinea a copy. Pur both libels he was v/as in danger; but the danger 1 proceeded 
sentenced to three yuan' imprisonment in from thq advocates of annual parliaments 
DorchfSter g . A. and to pay 1300/. fine. <mrl universal# suffrage. Lord Grenville 
23. Karl I '* < r.v, illiatn dismissed from the i d'vhired he could see no necessity for the 
lord-UeUteminey of the West 1-wling of present motion, nor an inquiry into the 
Yorkshire, having signed the requisition Manchester transactions, convinced, as he 
for the York meeting on the Manchester was, that tlte conduct of the magistrates 
outiage. In consequence of the earl's din- was highly meritorious. Motion negatived 
missal, se vei l 1 office- is resigned their com- by 17$ to 47. tit * ». 

missions in the Yorkshire yeomamy, 3. Mr. Cobbett arrived in London from 

Nov. fi. As a precaution against the Ann tea. lu his Way from Liv^yjpol he 
designs of the radicals, lord Sidmouth is- had purposed parsing through Manchester, 
sued a circular to the lords-heutenant, but was deterred by the preparationv made 
directing that all pieces of cannon ‘‘ faying by the magistrates for his reception, 
about” in the streets were to be removed 13. Mr. J. C. IlobhouKU taken into eua- 
out of the way, or made useless. tody by a warrant of the speaker, for ob- 

23. Parliament opened by the re- serrations ou*tlie house of commons,. in his 
gent, who w ts gr^ett-d in no flattering pamphlet of a k * Trifling Mistake/* and 
manner by the populace. In the lords an committed to Newgate, * 

Amendment to the address was moved by Mi> 8 O'Neil, the celebrated tragic 
earl Grey, with reference to the Manchester actress, married to W. W. Becher, M.P. 
profited mgs, which were characterised as, 30. The labourers of St. Giles's petition- 
illegal and unconstitutional ; and ably sup- ed parliament to be employed in cultivating 
ported by Erskine, but negatived by loll +he four millions of waste laud in Ireland, 
peers to* 34. A similar amendment, after 31. The poor experienced great distress 
two days’ debate, was negatived in the from the severity of weather, hi London 
commons, 150 members voting for, and places were opened for the reception of the 
381 t^ainst, inquiry. houseless, under the patronage of beuevo- 

30* Six Acts.— Lord Sidmouth, in the lent persons, 
uppef house; ami lord Castleroagh, in the Fkanok.— A t the beginning of the year 
lower, gave an outline of the coercive mea- a new minstiy was apjxmited. with M. do 
sure* they had in contemplation in the Cane* at their head. They were popular, 
present state of the country. They acquired but the id m-royalists earned a vote m the 
the name of the u Six Acts,"’ and consisted, house of peers which tended to destroy the 
of the following bills : — 1. To take away the j freedom of election. Louis Will: in* 
right of traversing in cases of misdemea- | cliued Jo the moderate party? and, to wk 
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Uerwace, he created 54 
hew peei^ind^ecaUed twenty-two of the 
numbariovaapdfrom the list iu 1815, chiefly 
the marshals and adherents of ‘Napoleoa. 
'&#Wg taxation was made ig the law 
the liberty of the press ; and the 
:f#iijpts made to renew the outrages 
aghast protest ants in the south of France 
.were defeated. Agriculture, was flourish- 
mg, and the arts and all branches of in- 
dustry beginning to revive* 

' .\ Germany. — I n Himovel, where the duke 
of Cambridge acted as regent, the states 
'abolished torture, reduced the army, and 
made the nobles liable to share iu public 
burdens. Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Baden 
had redeemed the pledges given to their 
subjects pending, the struggle with Napo- 
leon, to grant them constitutions ; but 
Prussia acted evasively, threat discontents 
were in consequence manifestedumong the 
itftolligent part of the jlhpulatiou, and 
many patriots were imprisoned or banished 
for insisting on their civil rights. The pro- 
fessors and students of the universities 
were strenuous in their efforts to obtain the 
establishment of constitutional govern- 
ments* But zeal carried them to excess, 
and Austria and the leading powers be- 
came alarmed at the existence of secret 
associations. The Russian st udeiyN were 
recalled from the German universities. 
The diet established a central tribunal at 
Mentz, with inquisitorial authority to hunt 
out and punish all suspected of political 
offences. 

Sooth America.— The efforts of those 
proving** had been rlbenKy crowned with 
success. General Bolivar completely de- 
feated royalist armies iu New Grain la, 
hoisted the standard of republicanism, and 
proclaimed the union of New Grenada with 
Venezuela, under the general name of Co- 
lumbia. A republican constitution was 
afterwards promulgated for these vast re- 
gions, and au assembly of representatives 
q ne ned by a speech from the liberator re- 
plete with moderation and political wis- 
dom. Lord Cochrane, who had fitted out 
a ship in England to join the patriots, was 
appointed to the command of the Chilian 
Squadron, and displayed his characteristic 
skill and enterprise. 

&SKv\h Obituary. — At SomerB-town, 
Dr* W alcot, 81, better known as Veter 
Pindar. In Canada, of which he was 
governor-general, Charles fourth duke of 
Richmond* of hydrophobia: it resulted 
from the bite of a lap-dog, six weeks pre- 
viously* James Watt, LL.I).. 8.1, the 
celebrated improver of the ste.atn-engiue 
and cultivator of natural philosophy. John 
Playfair, D.D,, F.R S* 70. professor of 
mathematics ift fhs university of lul in- 
burgh, and eminent philosophical writer. 


Samuel Lysons, F.R.S., 56, keener pf the 
rtfeords in the Tower, and distinguished 
antiquarian. Right lion, Geotge Rose, 
73, author of a pamphlet on the “Influence 
of the Crown,” and an active, and industri- 
ous placeman under Mr. Pitt's ministry. 
Dr. Cvril Jackson, 79, master of. Christ- 
church, and preceptor of the prince-regent. 
Malcolm Laing, 57, late M.P* and Scot- 
tish. historian. 

a.d. 182U. Jan. 1. Colonels Riego and 
Quirvoga proclaimed the constitution 
adopted by the cortes in 1812, mad march- 
ed towards Cadiz* 

7. Birmingham theatre burnt* It was 
at first ascribed to the radicals in revenge 
of the ultra-loyalty of manager Bunn, who 
nightly persisted in singing “ God save the 
King;’* but was found to have proceeded 
from the wadding of a pistol having un- 
observed lodged in the scenery. 

19. Foreign journals prohibited in 
Austria. 

The Rev. Mr. Hay, rector of Ackworth, 
chairman of the Lancaster quarter- sessions, 
and the leading magistrate at Manchester 
(August 16), presented to the valuable 
vicarage of Rochdale by the archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

23. Died, at Sidmouth, in his 53rd year, 
prince LCdward, duke of Kent, fourth «<m 
of the king. His death was occasioned by 
exposure to wet and cold, after a long walk," 
on the instant. He left behind him 
a widow, the sister of prince Leopold, ami 
a daughter only eight months old, to whom 
he bequeathed all his property, by a will 
dated on the day preceding his dissolution. 
The duke had been much in the army, 
where ho was a strict disciplinarian. His 
habits were tinctured with eccentricity, but 
he was much respected for bis charitable 
disposition and moderation. In politics he 
did uot take an active part, but inclined to 
the side of the opposition more than to that 
of ministers. 

27. Arches Court.— A curious case 
occurred in Doctors’-commwiB George 
Norton, esq., sought to annul his marriage 
on the ground of his own impotency \ Tim 
object was stated to be to protect the legal 
heirs to Mr. Norton’s property, the lady, 
alter seven years of cohabitation, turning 
out to be pregnant, Sir J. Nicholl. and all 
the lawyers, agreed that the suit was 
wholly unprecedented. The husband was 
45 years of age when he* married in 1812, 
and the wife 23 ; and he now prayed a 
divorce, propter naiura/em et intcnabilem 
defection * uum. The learned judge; dia- 
mond the suit, chiefly on the ground of 
the tune that had .elapsed since the nup- 
tials, and that the husband married with a 
knowledge of bis impotency. 

Another curious case in the Consistory 
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court was that of Mrs. Mortimer of Black* Cap. 6$, Provides anew silver Warns, 
heath In 1811 Mrs. M. gave birth to a and recalls the old| Silver bum*# to be 
male child, and, being alarmingly ill, the, coined into silver coma of a standard fine 
in the belief of approaching death, told ness of 11 09 . 2 dwts. of fine silver, and 
her husband that she could not die happy 1 8 dwta of alloy in the pound troy 5 and 
without relieving her mind by confessing in weight at the rate of 66*. to every pound 
to him that she had long carried on an troy, whether in crowns, half-crowns, shit- 
adulterous intercourse with a Mr. Young, lings, or sixpences. Gold coin the only legal 
the same evening she received the sacra- tender throughout the United Kingdom for 
ment, but unexpectedly recovered. Mr. any sum exceeding 40s. (before H was 
Mortimer, however, determined upon a 25/.) either by weight, tale, or otherwise, 
separation, and, after consulting with the Weight and fineness of gold coin, 22 
lady’s father, it was mutually agreed that carats fine, and 2 alloy, divided into 44$ 
she should go and live with him, Mr. Mor* guineas of the present value of 21s., or 
timer agreeing to allow her a maintenance proportiohabljr in* any coinage of gold, of 
of 100/ a-year. Mrs. Mortimer now ap- a nnv denomination. Under the latter 
plied to the court for a restitution of con- clause sovereigns were issued early in the 
jugal rights, on the ground that no Uqa/ next reign, containing $ P arte a 
proof of adultery existed against her— her guinea, of the like standard fineness, 
own confession not being admissible as Cap. 100. Securing liberty of subject, 
Such. Sir John Aficholl refused the appli- empowering judges to issue writ of habeas- . 
cation. * corpus, and rr^ike the same returnable to 

29. Death op Groroe III.-— The late themselves m vacation, 
king was in the 82nd year of his age. and Cap. 120. For procuring annual returns 
the 60th of his reign. lie had issue, by of criminals in Ireland, 
queen Charlotte, seven sons and five Cap. 138. Abolishes pillory except For 
daughters, of whom six of the former and perjury and subornation of perjury. ■ 
four of the latter survived him. His bodily 37 Geo. II c. 3. Suspends haffeaa- 
health hail continued good till within two corpus act. • 

or three mouths of his dissolution ; but he Cap. 6 . Preservation of sovereign's pOr- 
hail not pujoyed a lucid interval since flu* son against treasonable practices. 

% C\q».»7. Seduction of soldiers. 

% Cap. 19. Prevention of seditious meet- 
ing- 

Cup. 61. Abolishes offices of wardens 
rhief-justicys. and justices in eyre, north 
and south of Trent. 

Cap. 65. Recompensing persons who 
have held high jfjftd efficient offices ; fusions 
granted to first lord of the treasury, chan- 
ce Bor of the exchequer, Stc., aft^Mtoiding 
offices fixed periods: intended as on equiva- 
lent for sinecures that were abolished at 
this period. 

Cap. 75. Abolishes whipping of female 
offenders. # 

Cap. 93. Regulates costs of distresses 
for small rents. #0 

58 G*»o. III., c.30. Prevents frivolous 
actions of assault and slander. If damages 
recorded under 40$., costs obtained not to 
exceed 40*. 

Cap. 45. For building additional 
churches in populous parishes. 

Cap. 70. Abolishes rewards on convic- 
tion of persons of highway robbery and 
other offences; facilitates prosecution of 
such offences; suppression of disorderly 
houses. These rewards, or bf'od-monry, as 
it was termed, were found to be ari induce- 
ment to perjury, and police-officers and 
others had been convicted of inveigling per- 
sons into he commission of crimes foA' tiro 
sake of the rewards. > - 

Cap. 91, Appoints commissioners fof in- 
• 3 C 


beginning 01 the regency, in loll. His 
^majesty’s recollection of past events was 
exact ; and uc asional sketches of the per- 
sons and characters of his early Ministers 
often formed the subject of his lonely 
soliloquies at Windsor. He had long been 
totally blind and almost, deaf ; and, from the 
aversion lie had to any of his attendants 
rendering him personal assistance, his 
beard had been suffered to grow to an al- 
most patriarchal length. Before lus deaf- 
ness he frequently amused himself at the 
harpsichord, and seldom played anything 
hut the music of his favourite Handel. 
The duke of York, lords Henley and Win- 
chelsea, arid general Taylor, were present 
when the kim; died. St Paul’s bell began 
tolling at miflnight. It was preceded by 
the tolling of all the other church-bells in 
London. The dean ordered the great bell 
of the abbey to begin telling atone o'clock. 


PUBLIC STATUTES. LU. TO LX. 


56 Geo. III., c. 22 and c. 23. Regulates 
intercourse with the island of St. Helena 
during the detention of Buonaparte, and 
indemnifies persons concerned in his de- 
tention. 

Cap, 60. Transfers dividends, lottery- 
prises, &c., unclaimed for ten years, to com- 
missioners for reduction of national debt. 
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qpirjr management of public cha- 

« nties left fef theedftatura of the poor; 
universities and public schools exempt 
from inquiry. The act originated iu the 
inquiriss of a parliamentary committee, of 
which Mr. Brougham was the very effi- 
ciettt chairman, anti which discovered 
great abuses in the management of publie 
charities* 

95, Election of county corouers re- 
gulated. 

59 Geo, III., c. 7. Prevents frauds in 
cutlery trade. 

, t Cap. 35. Establishes trial by jury in 
Civil- causes in Scotland. 

Cap, 39. Qualification of M.IVs. 

‘ Cap. 46, Abolishes appeals and wager 
of battle. 

Cap, 49. Bank restriction continued till 
May I, 1823 ; gradual resumption of cash 
payments; export of gold and silver al- 
lowed. V . 

Cap. 127. Provides for care of pauper 
lunatics. 

60 Geo. III., c. J. Against military train- 
ing and exercises. 

Cap. 2. Authorises justices to seize arms 
in disturbed counties in England aqjl Scot- 
land. 

Cap. 4. Prevents delay in administra- 
tion of justice. 

Cap. 6. Prevents seditious^meetings. 

Cap. 8. Prevents blasphemous and se- 
ditious libels. 

Cap. 9. Subjects certaiu periodical 
pamphlets containing matter relative to 
church or state to the newspaper stamp- 
duty. ^ 

Cap. 14. Remedies inconveniences in 
committing power of magistrates iu lqcal 
and peculiar jurisdictions. 

FINANCE, TAXATION OF IRELAND. MU. 

SECRETARY TEEL'S HILL. 

The period from the peace to the king’s 
death was one of fiscal difficulty, and 
tfui impatience of the people to be lelieved 

their most irksome burdens, combined 
with the stagnation of trade, made it im- 
possible for ministers to act on a general 
tystem of finauee. The course contem- 
plated by government at the close of the 
War was to keep up an efficient sinking- 
fund, and to continue, during several years, 
the property-tax on the reduced Seale of 5 
put ©that* This plan fell to the ground on 
the rejection of that tax by the bouse of 
commons, March 19, 1816 ; a rejection al- 
together unexpected by ministers, who 
were so chagrined at the eager ness of the 
rich to throw off their share of the war- 
taxes, that they voluntarily, and as an act 
of justice to the poor, gave up the war-duty ? 
on malt. Thus the public was at/mce re- ; 


lieved to the amount of about 17 mHUprtt / 
per annum. Great os was this easement 
to the community, it was not equivalent to 
the loss. sustained by the fall in prices, and ■ 
consequent diminution of profit! and in- 
come to the productive classes $. while, on 
the other hand, ministers were embarrassed 
by the sudden withdrawal of so large a 
portion of the revenue, and, compelling 
them to continue the practice of anticipa- 
tion, exchequer-bills were issued, and a 
loan of nine millions borrowed from the 
Bank. In consequence of the system 
forced on government, ho progress was 
made in the reduction of the puldicdebt of 
the kingdom during the first five years of the 
peace : on the contrary, it greatly increased, 
and in January, 1819, the anmmf interest 
of the debt exceeded by 5,202,771/. (Air/. 
Papery No. 3 5, Sms. 1819) the interest in 
1815. To euutmue augmenting the debt 
| in peace as well ax war could only have 
one inevitable issue ; but the general 
eagerness for relief left no alternative to 
government. In 1819, however, they made 
an effort to bring the income nearer to the 
expenditure. In th&t year, having called 
on parliament to give efficiency to the 
sinking-fund, they succeeded in a measure 
little expected in the midst of peace* the 
imposition of new taxes to the amount of 
three millions. These were imposed - 
chiefly ou malt, spirits, and tobacco, and*i 
paid wi^f reluctance during the next two 
years of doubt and embarrassment. It was 
not till the following reign that financial 
prospects brightened* und which was 
brought about by the restoration of tran- 
quillity among the working classes, the 
reduction ot the 5 per cents., and a transfer 
of a portion of the half-pay and pension- 
list to the next generation. 

The following exhibits the nett income 
of the country during the first five years 
of peace, from taxes und loans (the last 
inclusive of exchequer-bills funded and the 
excess of issue; : — 

Fear, Btf Tasts. lly I sums, 

1816 £62,635,711 £ l 890,771 

1817 52 ,372,403 17,325,061 

1818 53 , 959 ,218 33,330,806 

1819 53,291,508 23,255/859 

1820 35,063,693 28,127,480 

The property-tax received in 1816 
amounted to 12.276.871/.; in 1817, to 
2.568,654/.; in 1818, to 658,338/.; in sub- 
sequent years the arrears received were 
inconsiderable. 

Prior to 1798 no uniform account of in. 
come and expenditure was laid before the 
nation. In tiiat year a committee of par- 
liament was appointed 30 arrange an order 
aud form of accounts to he presented an- 
nually to the house of commons. The 
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onion of exchequers fetms another epoch of foreign products, and the extinction of 
in finance which H is important to no* monopolies. # - 

tice. On the 5th of January, 1817, the 

exchequer of Ireland was united to that comkekgb, official and declared value 
of Great Britain. All our previous state- of exports; depreciation in hole* 
meats of income, up to 1 816, inclusive, re- 

for to the revenue of England and Scot* Dtriftfca the war commercial prosperity 
land apart from Ireland, which, previous to was common! y ascribed to certain mono* 
the consolidation of the two exchequers, police in navigation and commerce, which 
had its own chancellor of the exchequer we enjoyed m virtue of our naval eupe- 
and public accounts. AS we have not riority. These were unquestionably ad- 
hitherto given any account of the revenue vantages. W lthsut the command of the 
of Ireland, we subjoin a statement of the seas, our colonies would have been liable 
sums raised by taxes in that kingdom, ex- to bo captured, our trade interrupted, and 
elusive of loans, from the Union to 1820 : partly destroyed. The ascendancy of our 

navy kept open for us the common high- 
£. £. way of nations: it prevented detriment 

1800 2,409,493 1811 5,550,743 from the war, but it did not open new out- 

1801 3,402,234 1812 6,304,375 lets for British produce qud manufactures 

1802 4,353,790 1813 6,504,558 further than by an extension from the ac- 

1803 3,663,715 1814 7,151,070 quisit ion of the colonies of the enemy. The 

1804 4,042,628 1815 7,334.786 war was not commercial nor maritime. 

1805 4,224,131 1816 6,204,78') France, after the loss of the Toulon fleet 

1806 4,894,829 1817 5,511,410 and the decisive victory of II owe on the 

1807 5,502,130 1818 5,61 1 ,215 1st of June, cfeased to contend with us for 

1808 5,687,617 1819 5,401,217 the mastery of the ocean. It was not on 

1809 5,490,343 1820 4,715,314 that element hr* existence was endanger- 

1810 4,970,148 ed, bu$ on Iqnd. and it was to remst 

the continental powers leagued agaitasi 
Measures were adopted, towards the her that she concentrated her energies and 
close of the present reign, for the restora- resources. In balancing the losses and 
f tiOn of the currency. For this purpose a gains of hostilities to British commerce, it 
bill we s pas- d, in 1819, for the resump- is probable the former preponderated. The 
tion of cash-payments by the Ifcink of conquest of sugar-islands, and the exteu- 
England, commonly called Mr. Peel’s Bill, sion of the colonial market, to which Mr. 
The time fixed was May, 1823; but the Pitt and his colleagues were wottt to, attach 
Bank, having accumulated a large supply such undue importance, and which cousti- 
of gold, anticipated this period, and re- tuted their chieij4ro|4iy. was not an equiva- 
commenced specie-payments in May, 1821. lent for the interdiction of mercantile in- 
Before the enactment of Peel’s bill, bank- tor^wrse with Spain, Holland, Belgium, 
papct had almost entirely recovered from and Italy. Neither duX the ifffrease of 
its previous depreciation, which greatfy the carrying-trade make up the deficiency ; 
facilitated the return to cash-payments, for this was an advantage of trifling irn- 
This recovery was partly occasioned by the port, and one in which we shared in corn- 
breaking of the country-banks in 1814, mon with the Americans, Danes, Prussians, 
1815, and 1816, and the immense reduc- and other mitral states. Because trade 
tion in provin ‘in 1 paper, which, leaving an increased during the war, its prosperity 
opening for the circulation of the Bank, seems to have been erroneously ascribecfito 
raised its value nearly toa par with gold, it ; whereas had general peace continued — 

In 1815 paper, which had been depreciated had the nations of Europe not been irapo- 
16 per cent, below that ol gold, rose, in verished and their intercourse impeded by 
1817-18, without the interference Of go- hostilities, it is highly probable that all of 
vernment, to within little more than 2£ of them (England especially) would have ad- 
the value of gold ; and m 1819 the rlepre- vanced, amch more rapidly than thev/ ,;t 
.ciation amounted to only 4$ per cent, in riches, industry, and commc*^ *be Ikdy in 
(M^Cui/och's Com. Did., 1 v/ rdit. 71.) It as Britain is concerned, this Margravu# of 
follows that the rise in the value of the incontestable; for though bought deroga- 
currency could not have originated in Mr. merce increased greatly du- q u€en Charlotte 
Peel’s hill, since the change had been m increased still faster om the hands of a 
great part consummated before Mr. Peel’i truth clearly shown bp" unless officially m 
act wtts passed. It is to other causes that turn of exports. 4 

we must ascribe the full in the prices ot The average expat aflov bis marriage the 
commodities; namely, to a diminution iu years, from 1793 to ’H. continued very ouH, 
the cost of production by the more exten- The average exp* n d ver y parsimonioiis, 
sive use of machinery, to the competition second yar, 
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elusive (leaving otlt 1813, the records of. 
which were destroyed by the fire of the 
custom-house, and considering 18(12 as a 
year wf peace), were 42,145,00$. 

the average exports of the seven 
yean of peace, from 1814 to 1820, both 
inclusive, were 53,922,000/. ; showing the 
paapartionately more rapid extension of 
.'WMUttm during the latter than the two 
former periods. 

It may be here repeated that the first 
years of peace were yearn of difficulty, aris- 
ing from unfavourable harvests, prevalence 
of political discontent, unsettled state of 
the currency, and revulsion in prices. 
But the tranquil period of the next 
■ reign Will more clearly establish the supe- 
rior commercial advantages of peace over 
war, and to that we defer a more detailed 
exposition of the progress of commerce and 
manufactures since 1815. . 

The value of exports giicn above is the 
official valve ; but the conclusion would 
have been the same had we used the de- 
clared value. (Low's Present State of 
Mngland, p. 26.) A discrepancy between 
these different forms of qeistom-house re- 
turns had now become very apparent and in- 
creased still more glaringly during the reiirn 
of George IV. It may be suitable in this 
place to explain the origin of the difference. 

The official value of exports is computed 
according to the weight or magnitude of 
merchandise, and at a uniform rate of 
price fixed so far back as 1698. The de- 
clared value of exports is computed accord- 
ing to the value declared by the exporting 
merchant, And varieawitj^ the fluctuations 
of the market. Official value measures 
the quantity of 9 manual dies aunuali}^ ex- 
ported ?1kciaredfValue, their current puces. 
It is a curious fact in the commercial pro- 
gress of the country, that the increase in 
Hie declared value of exports has not kept 
pace with the increase in their quantity. 
While the exports of British produce and 
manufactures rather more than doubled in 
quantity in the twenty years from 1 798 tq 
1818, the declared value of them only in- 
creased from 33,148,682/. in 1798 to 
45,188,250/. ip/ 1818. This discrepancy 
began to be most apparent about 1808, and 
has contimyfd, with accelerated pace, its 
downward^ progress to the present time. 

tfhich have enabled merchants 
the property* cottoMS > linens, hardwares, and 
par cent* TW • foreigners at such greatly 
the rejection of must be sought for in the 
commons, Marches and profits ; the use of 
tognth imexpecta has lessened the cost of 
were so chagrined ip foN * n Hie price of the 
rich to throw off thdffoe is merely relative, 
taxes , that they volunt Hie money value of 
of justice to the poor, gi proportionate, no 
on malt. Thus tiw pubtf* be*® •u.tiiued. 


But this is probably not so* The cheaper 
rate at which we have offered one maun* 
lectures abroad is an advantage obtained 
in part by the reduction in the price of 
manufacturing labour at home) thereby 
abridging the comforts of those whose em- 
ployments , have been superseded or 
abridged by the competition or. mechanical 
applications* 

POPULAR EDUCATION, BILL AND LANCASTER, 
PUBLIC CHARITIES* 

The institution of charity-schools in 1698, 
and of Sunday schools in ,1781, were steps 
at lung intervals towards the education of 
the English poor. In 1797-8 a further 
advance was made by the schemes of po- 
pular instruction brought under public 
notice by Dr. Bel) and Joseph Lancaster. 
Their plans excited much inteiest, and by 
the introduction ef mutual instruction, 
slate writing, reading, and pronouncing by 
syllables, and a mode of tuition better 
adapted to juvenile minds, great improve- 
ments were effected in the practice of 
education. It was rendered more expedi- 
tious, less expensive, and not so irksome 
and unnatural to children. From Dr. Bell 
the National School Society had its origin, 
and from Mr. Lancaster, the British and 
Foreign School Society ; the latter being 
patronised by the Dissenters, and the 
former by the Established Church* between 
whom here long existed a rivalry that 
terminated to the benefit of the commu- 
nity by the establishment of many useful 
institutions. 

Infant Schools formed another useful 
auxiliary of popular instruction. The idea 
of an infant school was suggested by the 
asylum founded by Mr. Owen for the 
children of the adult population of New 
Lanark. The objects sought by these es- 
tablishment* were threefold: first, to pro- 
vide a receptacle for children whose pa- 
rents are occupied during the day, or 
unable or unwilling to take care of them ; 
secondly, to instruct them in the rudiments 
of virtue and knowledge ; and, thirdly, to 
accomplish both these ends by a more 
natural and cheerful mode of instruction 
than heretofore practised in dame schools. 
The first infant school in the metropolis 
was established in 1818 under the auspices 
of lords Lansdowne and Dacre, and Messrs* 
Brougham, Macaulay, Mill, and Wilson. 
They are now pretty general throughout 
Britain and in Ireland. 

About 1819 Robert Owen began to at- 
tract attention by the seal with which he 
sought to promote his Rational- Svstem 
of Society. His leading idea was that 
the character of man is not formed by him 
but for htm, either by natural organisation 
or the external circumstances to which he 
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has been subjected from birth. Hence 
Mis* Owen concluded that by improving 
the circumstances which surrounded an 
individual in his early years the individual 
himself may be improved, and, in place of 
an inferior, he may be made a very supe- 
rior being* The main position that the 
“ child is father to the man” was readily 
conceded, but difference of opinion pre- 
vailed as to the best practical application 
of this. truth. The philanthropist himself 
was for establishing separate and insulated 
communities, from which qvil example and 
association should as much as possible be 
excluded, and in place of the competition 
and emulation of every-day life, equality 
and community of property and labour be 
substituted. As Mr. Owen’s ideas involved 
an entire change in the existing structure 
of society, they encountered opposition, but 
in the following reign he had obtained 
a sufficient number of followers to subject 
his scheme of social amelioration to a 
course of experimental trial. 

During the four last years of the present 
reign Mr* Brougham was almost un- 
ceasingly occupied iu suggestions and in- 
quiries for the advancement of popular 
education. His aim was two-fold : first, 
to introduce a parochial system of instruc- 
tion; secondly, to provide funds for the 
undertaking, either by a public provision, 
or by restitution to their origin^ purposes 
of the misapplied endowments of charita- 
ble foundations. As chairman of a parlia- 
mentary committee appointed to u inquire 
into the education of the lower orders/* 
he collected a mass of useful information, 
showing, first, the large portion of the po- 
pulation that were without the means of 
instruction j and, secondly, the vast iifnds 
existing in the kingdom, piously be- 
queathed for the purpose, but which had 
been misapplied by the fraud and negli- 
gence of trustees. The result of his 
powerful exertions was the appointment of 
a commission to inquire into the abuses of 
public charities ; and in the first session of 
the new reign {June 28, 1820), in an able 
speech he brought the subject of popular 
education under the notice of parliament. 
The Wading feature of his project was to 
render national education subordinate to 
the established clergy. Parochial schools 
were to be established and partly main- 
tained by a school-rate levied on house- 
keepers, and partly by a trifling weekly 
payment by scholars* Mr. Brougham said 
there were 12,000 parishes in England. 
Of these, 3S00 had not a vestige of a 
school endowed, unendowed, or dame. Of 
the remainder, 3500 had endowed schools, 
and the oilier 5500 relied entirely on un- 
endowed schools, of course fleeting and 
casual, (Am Beg., Ixii. 5.) A bill tounded 
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on this exposition was brought in, but after 
a first Tending was abandoned. The esta- * 
blished clergy, though the new measure 
would have given them the control of pa- 
rochial education, were not satisfied, he- 
cause dissenters were not excluded from 
its benefits. On the other hand, the sect- 
aries were jealous of the ’great influence 
it gave to the established clergy. 

COURT OF GEOftpS III.— NOBILITY AND MID- 

JILE CLASSES, PUBLIC MANNERS, POLICE, 

COSTUME, AND NEWSPAPERS. 

The reign of George HI. began with a 
proclamation against vice, and profaneness, 
and there appeared a disposition in the 
young sovereign to reform, by his own ex- 
ample, the manners of his court. The 
licentiousness which had been imported 
from Hanover, and which was common to 
the petty courts of Germany, was openly 
practised during the reigns of his two pre- 
decessors. Both George 1* and George II. 
lived iu concubinage, they both kept mis- 
tresses ; hut the early marriage of their 
successor, wi|h a discreet princess, cat off 
this adjunct of royalty, and the gross im- 
propriety of the monarch selecting the 
wives of his courtiers, aud pensioning the 
husbands, ceased to be the practice of St* 
darnels. . Stricter etiquette, as well as de- 
corum, was enforced in the new reign. 
This was probably a contrivance of the 
earl of Bute, whose aim was not only to 
humble the aristocracy, but by keeping 
them at a greater distance from the throne 
to preserve, undigiimshed, his influence 
over the king, his consort, and the princess 
dowager of Wales. An anecdote related 
by the countess of cAven witf illustrate 
the system of the favoume, and the disci- 
pline to which he sought to accustom the 
nobility, t( Her majesty expressed a desire 
to see a certain painting done by lady 
Boliugbrolie. As a peeress of the realm, 
her ladyship thought it proper to attend 
herself with the picture \ and, although 
a lady of the bedchamber, but not in 
waiting, she sent a page to say that she 
was solicitous to present the picture m 
person. Lord Bute who was present with 
their majesties at the time, came out and 
said in a peremptory manner that lady 
Boljingbroku must deliver it to the lady m 
waiting.” (Memoirs of \ the Margravine of 
Anspaeh, i. 38.) It was thought deroga- 
tory to regal dignity for queen Charlotte 
to receive anything from the hands of a 
lady, even a peeress, unless officially in 
attendance. 

For si long time after hi* marriage the 
court of George III. continued very dull, 
very decorous, and very parsimonious. 
The royal family rarely appeared in public, 
and flie retirement m which they lived 
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Devoted to lordly superiors, or by their ttem tetaki* 
the nurture of a numerous family, in the ere, who, like Burke, Sheridan, and fran- 
•eeluiioh of Windsor or Kew, these were, cis, were engaged in the advocacy of the 
probably, the king's happiest days, and sentiments of their patrons* Tb* borough 
p hi» homely joys were only interrupted by elections were settled at Boodle’a or the 
the intrigues of politicians, an envenomed Cocoa Tree, and the counties were often 
abaft from the pen of Junius, or the a mere drawing-room arrangements Hr. 
appearance of Wilkes 4 * terrible “ North Wilherforce says (Life by hit Seas, L 66), 
Britain,” Ho. 45. A gayer scene opened sir George Seville was chosen member for 
by the prince Of Wales and duke of York Yorkshire by the v< whig grandees 44 in the 
attaining their majorittes.*and the rise of marquis of Rockingham's dining-room. 

, ^ the princesses into womanhood. The *• In those days they kept up a vast deal of 
prince was the <f prince of good fellows,” state, and the great men all drove up in 
amt won all hearts ; ho became the choice their coaches and six.' 4 Wilherforce was' 
companion of the convivial - and accum- returned for Yorkshire in 1784; by the 
{dished — appeared familiarly on the turf, middle class of freeholders. At Uiat time 
end at the club-houee>., and attended the the clothiers of the W est Riding were ail 
brilliant toirff* at Devonshire-house, where tories {ibid. 51). 

he was charmed with the wit of George The burgess order has always been w- 
Bfilwyu, or the mellifluous vocal notes of rowing the aristocratic circle. It was the 
young Wilberforce, the i^w M.P, for rise of the cities and towns that destroyed 
Hull. The icy ness of the court was now the feudal system. These causes of the dr- 
thawed j even queen Charlotte became cline of the nobility were greatly strpngth- 
hospitable and condescending, dined with ened by the astonishing mechanical disco- 
the citizens at Guildhall, resplendent with veries of the present reign, It was in 
diamonds and ugliness ; ga^ e fetes cham- truth the spinning-jenny and smoke of tlie 
petre at Frogmore, where the princesses steam-engine that dimmed the lustre of 
were amused with Dutch fairs, the feats of the aristocracy. They were made richer 
tumblers and fortune-tellers. St* George's by the change, but relatively to other 
Hall often rung with the festive gatherings classes they became poorer. Accompanied 
of the scions of nobility met do com’memo- as these wonderful inventions have been 
rate a royal birth-day, a house-warming, by the rise of Dissent and Radicalism, they 
or other joyous event. The good king did depriveiUhe patrician class of the autocracy 
his. part j he kept up the old English I of wealth and numbers which they before 
customs of early dinners and earjy risings ; j possessed. They are, however, still a mag- 
hut shone at militia and volunteer reviews j mficeiit pillar of the state, whose condition 
iu the Windsor uniform; took vigorous j needs no commiseration. It is not that they 
equestrian exercise ; chatted familiarly j have fallen so much as that other classes 
with the farmers, jvith Dr, Beattie, the I have risen into competition with them ; 
great hxitfcgrapliyC and Joseph Lauras ter, and if their exclusiveness has been *m- 
the popular educationist, and delights) at crunched upon, it has been more than com- 
the evening prompnade ou the* Castle ter- pen^ated to them by a vast increase of 
racte, iu the midst of his lieges and his enjoyments, and that enviable social die- 
children, allowed, to be the finest royal tmctiou which they continue to hold by 
family in Europe. , courtesy, if not so absolutely as heretofore 

These were the beaux jours of the court, by indefeasible prehensions. 

They were also the palmy d?i)s» of our The increase of nationul riches conse- 
jsplendid aristocracy. They had all that quent on commercial prosperity was at- 
Debility could wish for; they had honour, tended with the natural^ adjunct (if a vast 
reverence, and troops of friends; there increase i n the luxurious arts. Horticulture, 
Was no third party to challenge their po- architecture, music, painting, and sculpture* 
litical supremacy, they had no rivals even were munificently encouraged. Splendid 
in riches, for they had the broad acres, mansions rose in every part of the country, 
which, constituted in a much larger pio- replete with every enjoyment and convent- 
portion than at present the wealth of the enue that wealth* art, and science could 
community ; they had also the Waughs, produce. Tt was about the middle of the 
the churchy and corporations, the army king’s reign that the nobility and success* 
and navy, the public offices and both ful commercial) sts, Angenrtein, Rockford, 
houses of parliament ; they had even the Methuen, and Ellis, began to form those 
populace of the towns, for everything was magnificent galleries of art that are now the 
either whig or tory, or nothing, Pariia- astonishment and admiration of foreigners, 
memory elections were theirs ; the people The siqverb collections of some of the 
not being troubled, with the choice of French noblesse a»d*nf their fiunners-gepe* 
representatives* or even the labour of ral, as well as those of Holland and Bel- 
thought ; all being done for them b/ their giura, dispersed by political favolutUms* 
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found ready purchasers in this opulent 
country 4 and the result is, that *J not only 
in cabinet pictures, bat pictures of all 
lands, England ia, npw supposed to be the 
richest depository of the works of the great 
masters in the worlds ( Edinburgh Re- 
view, carom. 401.) Luxury and improve- 
ment were rife in everything and among 
sill classes. Private carriages, country- 
seats, and pleasure-horses multiplied. The 
hours of application were shortened ; mer- 
chants and the better class of tradespeople, 
' m lieu of their ledgers and counters, de- 
voted the afternoon to wine, music, litera- 
ture, or the theatres. Employments were 
more nicely subdivided; and in easement 
of their superiors, more superintendents, 
clerks, overseers, bailiffs, stewards, valets, 
footmen, and ladies’ mauls were kept 
than formerly. In towns, in-door appren- 
ticeships became less frequent, and in the 
country there were less of yearly luring, 
and the fanner and yeoman no longer sat 
down in common fellowship, at a common 
board, with his hind and husbandman. 
There was also great amelioration during 
the war in the condition of the labouring, 
handicraft, and artificer classes. Their 
clothing, lodging, furniture, and diet im- 
proved. If their masters exchanged the 
spiunet and harpsichord for the more dulcet 
notes of fh'! piano or guitar, the treen- 
ware,the wooden spoon and trendy, and the 
pewter platter disapeared from cottages ; 
and, what is mores that infallible sign of ple- 
beian luxury, the wheaten loaf, after battling 
against the rye, the barley, and oaten, in 
the South, at last wended its way from the 
Thames to the Tees, and is now struggling 
onward to the Clyde, the Frith of Forth, 
and John O’ftxoats. * 

There was moral as well as physical 
amendment. Intemperance might con- 
tinue to bo a Scotch or Irish, but ceased 
to be an English vice. A visitor no longer 
feared disolhging his host by leaving his 
table sober. Punch, that jolly but deleteri- 
ous wassail-bowl, in which loan-mongers 
and contractors used to pledge bottle deep 
to the victories of Howe, St. Vincent, Jer- 
vis, and Bronte, disappeared. Wine was 
drunk in moderation, ami more as a condi- 
ment to conversation than for the purpose 
of intoxication. Tavern duels ceased, and 
gentlemen who wore swords were compel- 
led to adjourn the settlement of their dis- 
putes to Chalk-tarm, Putney, or Battersea. 
Them was less of the wild justice of nature 
allowed ; street-fights were fewer ; petty 
thieves were not allowed to be pumped 
upon or dragged through a horse-poml ; 
nor juvenile delinquents scourged or roourt- 
ed, at the mercy of individuals. In short , 
men were not suffered to adjudicate their 
wrongs agreeably their passions and ia* 


forests, b^t were compelled to bring ffm fp 
Wore a suitable tribunal, by which the 
nominal amount of criminality was aug* 
mooted, but strife and ill-blood among 
neighbours prevented, and greater order m 
and security obtained. Police was render- 
ed mote efficient and better organised. 
That great approbium of London, the 
trading-justices, whoso harvest was fees, 
arbitrarily extorted, were superseded by a 
stipendiary magistracy, who, being in- 
dependent of the suitors, and their hours 
and places of session fixed, justice was 
surely and more impartially administered. 
Under this system, suggested by Gonant 
and adopted by Mr. Secretary Dundas in 
1792, great improvements were effected in 
the metropolis and neighbourhood. Travel- 
ling by night became as secure almost as 
by day ; and those gangs of tksardtrites , — 
toot-pads, prostitutes, demireps, and thieves, 
that used to congregate at Bauelagh, Apol- 
lo’s-gorden, and other places of licentious 
resort— were dispersed, or reduced to a 
state of discipline lest publicly hurtful and 
offensive. ^ t 

There were improvements in costume as 
well ts in mjftmers and behaviour* Various 
extravagances of attire survived qtieeu Anas 
and the two fir»»t Georges. In the reign of 
the i'ofmei the dress of noblemen and gentle- 
men consisted of square-cut coats and long- 
flapped waistcoats, meeting the stockings 
drawu over the knee so high as to conceal 
the breeches, but gartered below it : largo 
hanging cuff and 'lace ruffles; the skirts 
of the coat stiflemjl out with wire or buck- 
ram. from between which peeped the hilt 
of the sword. Bluernr Scarlet silk stock- 
ffigs, with gold or sifter clocks; square- 
toed, short-quartered artyes with high red 
heels and* small buckles; very long and 
formally-curled perukes, with three-corner- 
ed hats laced with gold or silver, completed 
the outer iqau. The lie-wig, bob-wig, and 
pigtail, were the additions of the next two 
reigns. George III.’* reign began with a 
large cocked-hat, called a kevenhuller, im- 
ported from Germany, some of which were 
open before, like a church spout or the 
scales they weigh flour in. Gold-laeed 
hats are said to have been general in 1775 
and iu 1778 {tltslory of British Costume, 
314), and were adopted by many as a mili- 
tary distinction, or to escape the press- 
gangs that were busy in the latter year. 
Round hats began to be worn about the 
breaking out of the French revolution, 
which, beside the downfal of the three- 
cornered cocked-hat, Witnessed also the 
disappearance of the wig and the practice 
of il touting, plastering* and powdering Jro 
hair, till it was at least as ugly as a Wkk 
In 1789 the shirt-collar appeared, and m 
tuffli VMwbed. About the m 
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pantaloons and fkessian boots were intro- 
duced (History of British Costume, 316): 
abort boots and loose trousers were tho re- 
h auR-of the visit of the Cossacks in 1 814, and 
• with .some slight variations in shape, tuge- 
, thwf with the frock-coat, form the present 
Undress. The changes in ladies’ dress are 
toh numerous and evanescent to follow. 
They continued to wear white stockings in 
mourning till 1778 ; hair-powder maintained 
Its ground till 1793, wheurit was discarded 
% hy queen Charlotte and the princesses, and 
tepidly disappeared from the toilette. The 
large hoop was only worn at court or in 
full dress towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. Geo. IV. abolished the couit-hoop. 

The changes of iashion often caused 
groat distress among workmen. In 1765 
the peace of the metropolis was disturbed 
hy the peruke-makers, who went in proces- 
sion to petition the king agrinst the inno- 
vation of people wearing their own hair. 
■ Af the recovery of George III.* after his 
first illness, an immense number of buckles 
were manufactured ; they were spread over 
the whole kingdom. All <he wealth of 
Walsall was invested in ttys speculation. 
The king went to St. Paul's without 
buckles. Shoe-strings supplied the place 
of strap, and Walsall was nearly gained. 
The disuse of wigs, leather breeches, 
buckles, and buttons is supposed to have 
affected the industry of a m illion of persons. 

The tableau of the present reign would 
be incomplete without a slight udvertence 
to the state of religion, which presented 
different aspects at tlier bgginniug and to- 
wards the middle and end of the reign of 
George III. At yie former penod tkqre 
was inuch^Wowt/ aceptism noth among 
public character? and public writers of 
eminence. Dr. Johnson aud h?s satellites 
of rhetoricians, grammarians, and essay- 
hits were pious, but Hume, Gibbon, aud 
Other philosophical writers, rere known 
infidels. All metaphysical researches, how- 
eve^ that had a tendency to shake the 
established faith and morality, were dis- 
countenanced alter the outbreak of the 
.French revolution. The higher classes, 
from fear, as well as loyalty to the king, 
became exemplary in their religious pro- 
fession ; and the faith of their inferior 
was cherished by missionary-societies, 
table-societies, aud tract societies, hi- 
ther from the same political cause, or 
from the example and rivalry of the sect a. 
ries, the conduct of the established clergy 
underwent a contemporary change. They 
became more decorous, more exemplary m 
Vsorali, and mom zealous and active in the 
’discharge oif their spiritual duties. They 
lost, notwithstanding, the populace of the 
towns ; which, however, was partly made 
up tb them by tich dissenters occaAmaily 


deserting their ranks, and taming tho 
church. • 7^, 

Mr. W i 1 berforce* , judging of religion and 
morality according to Ms own. standard, 
which was not exactly that of the Protest- 
ant Reformation, hut more nearly allied 
to the Reformation subverted, thought 
both had declined during the war. At 
Manchester he found church attendance 
much diminished, particularly in the after 
noon. Sunday had become a more frequent 
travelling-day with merchants. But of 
another provincial town he . says, * The 
manners of Leeds remarkably frugal, 
sober, and commercial. None of the .mer- 
chants spend money, and it would he dis- 
creditable to attend public places/’— 1 u An 
increasing evil at Sheffield is, that the ap- 
prentices used to live with their masters 
and be of the family ; now their wives are 
grown too fine ladies to like it/ (Li/e, by 
Ais Sons , «. 164.) This was in 1796, and 
the changes described may be traced to other 
causes than a decline of piety. 

A satisfactory proof of the improved 
condition of the people is the expansion of 
the Nkwspapbh Press. It was to the mul- 
tiplication of newspapers, as evidence of 
augmented wealth and intelligence among 
the middle ranks, that lord John Russell 
referred in hts elaborate speech on parlia- 
mentary reform, April 29, 1822. News- 
paper Irul not only increased in number 
aud circulation, but had enlarged in size, 
improved m literary management, and m 
the selection and variety of their contents. 
In lieu of mbre chronicles of occurrences, 
they bad become vast depositories of dis- 
cussion and information on all questions 
of public interest and benefit. The practice 
of pamphlet-writing on ephemeral topics 
had been almost superseded by them, aided 
by tilt* disquisitions of the quarterly jour* 
nalii. Iu the almost illimitable culuttms of 
the daily pa pets was embraced not only 
domestic and foreign transactions, but the 
proceedings of the senate, of courts of law 
and police, aud of scientific and literary 
assdciations. Considering the rapidity 
with which newspapers arc conveyed to 
every part of the kingdom, that they find 
theii way into every place of human in- 
sert, and are almost universally read, it is 
hardly possible to overrate their import- 
ance in the general diffusion of facts and 
intelligence. If not another language to 
mankind, they certainly have been, and 
must continue to be in a still greater de- 
gree, the moat efficient of popular i;»- 
htructors. It may he further observed of 
them, that they have become more inde- 
pendent of influence, both from individuals 
end the government. During Mr. Fitt’s 
ministry, and till the end of the war, jour- 
nal# were frequently set up and supported 
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fey ifee TrSastny. There was little (*f ihi« t 
we apprehend, at the close of the prone nt 
reign. 4 The leading journal# had become 
great properties, . vested in private bharc- 
holders, ' who conducted them on com- 
mercial principles, and depended for suc- 
cess and remuneration, like * literature 
generally, on publie patronage. ' 

The following statement of the number 
of newspapers published within the United 
Kingdom, at three distinct periods, will 
.show the progress of the “ fourth estate/* 
as it has been termed, during the last 
forty years of George III.’# reign j — 

1792 . 1790 . 1821 . 

Newspapers published 

in England . • 50 60 135 

Ditto, Scotland. * . H 27 31 

Ditto, Ireland ... 3 27 56 

61 114 222 


1790 ., mh 

Brought forward . 61 114 223 t 
Daily, in London • ft 14 |g 

Twice a-week, ditto . ft 7 8 

Weekly, ditto . , 0 11 32 

British Islands . . 0 0 6 

7ft 146 284 

A parliamentary return of 1821 makes 
the total annual circulation of Loudon 
newspapers of every description, daily, 
weekly, twice, and thrice a-week, amount 
to 15,500,000. 

N.B.— The Tables of Prices,- of Exports 
and Imports, of Men of Letters, Ac*, for the 
last five years of the present reign, are car- 
ried forward to the end of the reign of 
George IV. 
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The difficulties with which the country had struggled during the first 
five years of the peace and the last of the Regency continued unabated, so 
that the new* reign commenced unpopularly. Alftiost one of the first occur- 
rences that marked the accession of George IV. was the discovery, or rather 
the suppression, of a wild and atrocious plot for the assassination of the king’s 
ministers. The employment of spies in pertfirbed periods, though some- 
times allowable as a heedful adjunct of defensive police, is accompanied 
with serious evils. First, the character of goverMment is depreciated by 
the co-operation of an unprincipled agency : secondly," yhe profligate in- 
struments employed have an interest, and mostly pursue i\ lirt&stering, if 
not absolutely creating, the mischief they are*mtended to' frustrate \ and, 
lastly, the aspect of t the times is perplexed, and obscurity thrown over the 
true! origin and extent of public disorders. This was the case with the 
Cato 'Street conspiracy. Authorised spies assisted at the orgies of the des- 
peradoes , they encouraged them with blood-money, and there was some 
difficulty -in determining how far the diabolical scheme originated with the 
myrmidonB of the Home Office* in the extreme penury of the conspirators, 
or in the rankling feelings of revenge left by the unpunished outrage at 
Manchester, and the recent coercive acts of the legislature. The same dubious 
features marked the contemporary, but unconnected insurrectionary move- 
ment in th e south-west of Scotian d. The ludicrous rebellion of Bonny muir — 
its provisional government, state proclamations, and other accompaniments — 
being,, as subsequently ascertained, chiefly the result of government espion- 
age working on the distresses and ignorance of the population. 

The arrival of Queen Caroline absorbed the interest felt by these opening 
events. Her majesty had been six years absent firbm England, and for the 
last twenty-three years had lived apart from #er husband. Their 
had been of policy, not of choice. Nature had not suited them : dislike 
ensued, and separation was the consequence. There was no divorce — -*jo 
legal act of disunion: friendly feelings Vere preserved up to a ee?ta«| 
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point. Their only child was taken from the mother, bat occ&itraal ioter- 
viewB allowed. Whispers of misconduct were circulate ; so eariy m 1806 
inquiry was instituted, and the result was, that levuy was proved and 
censured, — crime and punishment were neither established nor enforced. 
Acquittal of guilt only slightly alleviated the irksome position of her royal 
highness, which was aggravated after the establishment of the regency. 
The prince declared he would not meet her in public or in private ; the 
effect of which was, to place the princess out of the pale of society. The 
prince was the fountain of office, honour, and emolument He was the 
leader of fashion; his anathema was a social interdict : all who looked for- 
ward to preferment or profit, or to mingle in the highest circle, eschewed 
her company. Under this blighting influence the princess became insu- 
lated and neglected. The drawing-room was shut against her. She was 
not allowed to participate in the honours of her husband. She did not 
share in the compliments paid to the nation by the kings of Europe. Such 
was the might of the regent, that even the conquerors of Napoleon shrunk 
from visiting an illustrious female marked by his displeasure. The literary 
and philosophical Mada&e de Stael was no exception to the rest. She in- 
terchanged visits with the powerful and prosperous husband, but shunned 
the humbled and persecuted wife*. Her associates were mostly like her- 
self, of the unfortunate class, or those who had nothing to hope or fear from 
the court ; poets who difl. not aspire, to the laureatship ; and politicians out 
erf place, who found in tlie princess a convenient substitute for a refractory 
heir-apparent to the thronef. 

Torture has become more refined, but is not extinct. Henry VIII. 
would have rid himself of«a hateful wife by openly sending her to the scaf- 
fold. A German prince would have immurc$ her in a dungeon castle. 
English law did not admit of either application to Caroline of Brunswick, 
but her lot was hardly less cruel. Her life was made almost a living death 
by the power of her consort. Meet associates were kept from her. She 
had neither the enjftyiTKnts nor distinctions due to her birth and station. 
She sought consolation in travel, but persecution followed her steps. She 
was not m£«?mdu of her daughter's marriage; the news of her child's 
death reached lier in her exile. At home she was neglected; abroad the 
samespirit pursued her. If she travelled privately, that circumstance at- 
tracted inquiry and observation : if she announced herself, the ambassadors 
of England were charged net to render her the accustomed honours. 

This ubiquity of persecution looked vindictive ; it was impolitic as w ell 
as ux?fceling. If the princess had gone abroad with her acknowledged 
title, had been received by the representatives of the regent as the wife of 
their master, being at the same time a person of known levity of character, 
the strictest watch over her conduct would have been justifiable. The honour of 
the crown required it. Under t}ie contingency of her living with' the future 
king, of becoming the mother of future monarchy of being placed at the head 
of British females, this vigilance would have become a duty ; but, long re- 

* Diary of George IV., I. 356, 

\f * Faction,” Mr. Canning said, ‘‘marked for its own the princcM.” The whig in- 
vestigation of 1806 was private, and acquitted the princess of the main charge of preg- 
nancy. Her confidential advisers at the time were the "outs” — lord Eldon, Mr. Can- 
ning, and Mr. Pcrciyal. They pi ejected the publication of the proceedings of the De- 
licate Investigation,” os a mode of ministerial annoyance. The Boo*, as it was called, 
was secretly printed at Peravai’e house, but suppressed, though ft afterwards got into 
circulation? the <f Nd popery” cry affording a more effective handle fot turning out, 
the Granville ministry. * V* 
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jested tmd dJfiWfted, s system of espionage was super&ms limit. How* 
iw sbsodooed,. thg, example of the princess could neither ha hurtful to 
Bnglish society norendanger the royal succession. Rumours, however, be- 
came prevalent that the princess had selected her own menial for her para- 
mour, enriched and honoured him, and lived with him in open adultery. 
All tins would have been publicly unimportant had it been disregarded, 
and as the relations that had long subsisted between the royal parties , re- 
quired it should have been. The most hurtful consequence that could re- 
sult from this illicit connexion was, in all probability, precluded by the 
age of the princess. But a commission was indiscreetly appointed ; 
ministers were made officially acquainted with the alleged irregularities of 
her royal highness, and they could not well avoid acting on that informa- 
tion.* This was the dilemma. On the death of George III. they had no 
alternative, save either to admit the princess, if she desired it, to all the 
rights and privileges of British queen, or by a public investigation establish 
the grounds of their refusal. Caroline’s spirit was high and intractable. 
She had been incensed by the omission of her name in the Liturgy, and by 
the refusal of due honours at foreign courts. She Vas indignant at hearing 
only threats of degradation and exposure ; for, owing to causes never satis- 
factorily explained, her chief professional adviser concealed from her the 
acceptance by government of his own private, but unauthorised, proposi- 
tion, made to lord Liverpool before the king’s deaft, for an amicable settle- 
ment, till after her determination was irrevocably* taken to brave her per- 
secutor, demand a recognition of her rights and the unqualified avowal of 
her innocence. , • 

The kiiv* and ministers believed the queen guilty,*md considered themselves 
bound to refuse her demand# : hereupon the parties joined issue. Messages 
and green bags, containing the criminating evidence, were sent doWn to either 
house of parliament, announcing her majesty’s arrival in England, and re- 
commending to serious consideration the charges produced against her. The 
alleged adulterous intercourse, being committed foreigner, did not 

amount to treason ; it was not an indictable offence — it\wa» a mere civil 
injury. Party was already mixed up in the question, ;m«U^Ritemperate 
speeches were delivered in the angry discussions which Ensued, In the 
lords a committee was appointed, but the commons adjourned to allow time 
for negomtion, The adjournment was renewed from time to time, by 
which nothing was gained but delay : protocols were interchanged, and 
conference* Held between two of the ministers of the crown ami her ma- 
jesty’s legal advisers, upon the avowed understanding, “ that nothing 
should be admitted on the one side, or retracted on the other,” which led 
to the nullity that common sense might have anticipated from a negocia- 
tion conducted on such a principle. Other huLf-measures, of a similar im- 
port, were tried by the benevolent or independent party, headed by Mr. 
Wilberforce in the commons, and were attended with % like failure. 

All accommodation proving useless, a secret committee of the lords re- 
ported July 4th, 1820, and next day a bill for the degradation of the queen 
and the dissolution of her marriage with the king was introduced. Her ma- 
jesty protested against these proceedings at every step, and her counsel 
wehe allowed to be heard at the bar. She petitioned for a list of witnesses 
and of places where the charges of criminal conduct were laid ; both these 
requests were denied. But before the second reading the queen’s counsel 
were heard against the principle of the bill. Their objections were founded 
on the tendency of the inquiry to corrupt the public morals ; on the queen’s 
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right pf recrWinafcion ; on the unusual course pursued ; and they inferred 
that tins whole originated iu the king’s desire to be a^ liberty to contract 
another marriage. Her majesty was occasionally present during the ex- 
amination of witnesses. Her defence was not entered upon till the 3rdof 
October, and her witnesses were of a greatly superior class in life to those 
adduced by the prosecutors. Complaint wras made that important foreign 
Witnesses, in support of the queen, were kept back through the influence 
of the English ministry. The house, with a laudable regard to its cha- 
racter for justice, resolved that proceedings should pause till this ministerial 
influence was impartially investigated; and the queen’s counsel were de- 
sired to call witnesses to prove their assertion, which they confessed them- 
selves unable to do. The proceedings anterior to the second reading occu- 
pied the house to the 6th November, when a majority of twenty-eight ap- 
peared in favour of the bill. This majority was small. Several peers ob- 
jected to the divorce clause, and on the third reading the majority had 
dwindled to nine : upon which lord Liverpool announced that the proceed- 
ing was abandoned. 

During the inquiry, tlie house of commons continued its occasional ad- 
journments, and the excitement in that house and out of it, against, the 
progress of the Bill of Degradation, was of the most intense description. 
The entire country, in truth, was on the verge of rebellion ; and, some of 
the military having caught the popular feeling, the crisis was pregnant 
with peril. This feeling, however, was in great part irrespective of her 
majesty’s guilt or innocence, which attests the impolicy of the proceeding 
instituted against her ; for, had all the inculpatory charges been established 
by irrefragable testimony, the general sympathy would have con- 
tinued unchanged, since it arose not so much 4V om the merits of the case 
as conviction of her wrongs — that she was the victim of a twenty-five years’ 
persecution — that, however great her delinquencies, they were grievously 
provoked — -and that the man who had shown himself her most powerful 
and relentless persecutor was the last in his dominions who ought to have 
cast a stone agaiplt his injured spouse. 

For the\*ber joints connected with the trial of Queen Caroline we must 
refer to the Cl/ronicle of Qceurrences. There arc only a few more cir- 
cumstances connected with this memorable investigation . that require 
notice in this place. Upon the general question of her majesty’s guilt or 
innocence it is unimportant, and would be hardly decorous to entertain, 
and certainly not express, save ouc opinion. She wap acquitted by her 
judges and by the grand-jury of the nation, therefore she is entitled to the 
benefit of that acquittal in the estimate of her contemporaries and of pos- 
terity. In explanation of some part# of her conduct this may he adduced: 
she knew she was w atched ; and, either from mere wanton ness of mis- 
chief, or desire to annoy her persecutors, she was constantly laying mare’s 
nests for them ; affording pretexts for the scandalous reports which she 
well knew would he duly transmitted to their employers by the spies 
with whom she was constantly surrounded. Hence her ostenta- 
tious fondness for, and the mysterious adoption of, the children of strangers* 
Her levity in this respect sometimes went to the extent of assuming the ap- 
pearance of pregnancy, apparently to alarm her consort with the danger of 
having imposed upon him a surreptitious heir, and his royal brothers add 
the princesses with the prospect of a disputed succession to the British 
monarchy. 

Dismissing this part of thev^ubject, let us advert to its political bearings* 
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The power of the kings of England was strikingly exemplified in thepjo- 
secution of the unfortunate Caroline. While regent, the prince had auffi- 
cicnt influence ove# the aristocracy to surroiihd his consort with social deso- 
lation, and force her into an involuntary exile when no criminal charge ex- 
isted against her— -when she had, in fact, been acquitted, after u solemn 
investigation, conducted by lords Grenville, Spencer, Er&kine* and Ellen- 
borough. After her return to England, in 1820, the charges against the 
queen were more weighty than in 1806’, but, owing to her age, of less 
constitutional importance, yet the king could still find supple instruments 
to continue his vindictive persecution. Except George IV. himself, and 
the major portion of the royal family, there were few who did not com- 
miserate the queen’s situation, and contemplate her trial as a hardship to 
herself and a calamity to the nation. The ministers unwillingly lent 
themselves to the king’s vengeance rather than endanger' their places : 
their fears, however, were groundless. In the existing state of popular 
excitement successors could not have been found to carry on the persecution. 
But the king is alleged to have practised a stratagem on his servants. He 
threatened to dismiss them unless they executed Aiis odious task, and cal) 
to his aid other advisers without imposing upon his new councillors the 
hateful obligation. Rather than be superseded, they brought forward their 
bill of pains and penalties. Their position was not exempt from difficulty. 
Their first indiscretion consisted in commencing hostilities against the queen 
by the omission of her name in the Liturgy, ai^d thereby provoking her 
claim to regal Tights. That done, only three courses were open, either to 
admit the queen’s claim, which was hardly justifiable with the evidence they 
possessed against her; resign their places; of bring her to trial. They adopted 
the last, which, if not the most politic, was an undisguised proceeding. 

The conduct of the Whig® pending the investigation was honourable and 
disinterested. There were only a few who sjought to make the juncture 
subservient to ambition, but, as a body, they did not espouse either side. 
Some of them were obviously staggered by the strong, though incredible, 
evidence of grossness adduced against her majesty, wl^ile others warmly 
espoused her cause on the same chivalrous grounds that ma inly influenced 
the national judgment. • ’ . 

It is a common attribute of historical occurrences that those possessing 
great ephemeral have little enduring interest ; while, on the other hand, 
those winch comparatively obtain little attention from contemporaries 
often swel’ into vast importance to the next gcnefation. The former was pecu- 
liarly the case with the queen’s trial. It was the leading, as it was by far the 
most exciting, event of the present reign, yet it is now fast hastening into 
oblivion, and, along with it, the heated, and, measured by the occasion, the 
disproportionate ebullition that accompanied it. Had this celebrated con- 
nubial dispute related to private individuals, it would have been long since 
deservedly forgotten ; and, viewed in reference to the high .personages it 
concerned, it appears only one of those ordinary matrimonial disagree- 
ments so frequently adjudicated in Doctors* Commons, arising out of per- 
sonal dislike, incompatible tempers, or late marriages anticipated by earlier 
attachments. 

The king rapidly regained his popularity. On opening the parliament* 
ary session of 1821 he mentioned the queen by name, and recommended to 
the house of commons a provision for her maintenance. This provision her 
majesty at first refused, unless her name were placed iu the Liturgy ; but 
subsequently altered her determination^ and accepted an annuity ; of 
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50, om : She was not, however, allowed to share in the coronation, 
that wg^cetebr&tecl in the summer with unusual splendour* Her exclu- 
sion from the ceremony, though, with her wonted spirit, she attended per- 
sonally to assert her right to he present, did not elicit any strong expression 
of public discontent, and dearly showed that the disposition to continue 
the previous excitement 4 in her favour had subsided. Her .death, about 
three weeks after, terminated her misfortunes. The suddenness of her 
dissolution, revived general sympathy, which was tumultuously expressed at 
her funeral, and there were few who did not lament the untimely end of 
* an illustrious female, Whose noble and generous qualities, had they been 
favoured by a more suitable education and marriage, would have made her 
the delight" and ornament of her exalted station. The king at the time was 
1 tanking his noisy and transitory visit to Ireland, under the laudable but 
Quixotic impression that his royal presence would mollify the factious 
fcpiflt and alleviate the chronic maladies of that distracted kingdom. 

* Contemporary events abroad presented a flattering but illusive aspect* 
In 1820 the Spanish military, under the influence of Riego and other gat 
rant officers, and encouraged by . the discontents of the middle ranks, re- 
volted against the despotism of Ferdinand, and succeeded in establishing a 
Constitution whose chief defects were the premature disregard of popular 
prejudices and the risks of anarchy. Portugal followed the example of 
Spain. Besides suffering the evils which arise from an ill-organised 
government and non-resident sovereign, she had for many years been re- 
duced to the situation of a mere dependency on Brazil. The revolutionary 
movement began at Oporto, and speedily extended to Lisbon, where it was 
consummated, after an unsuccessful effort of marshal Beresford and the 
royalists to arrest its progress. In Naples the Spanish constitution found 
imitators not less zealous than in Portugal. Tile desire for a representative 
government had long existed in the south of Italy among the intelligent 
and middling classes of society. It was fostered rind diffused by the acti- 
vity of the Carbonari,npd other political associations. Hopeless of obtain- 
ing their object |rom the spontaneous grace of their sovereign, and en- 
couraged tyyhe sample °f Spain to confide in the efficacy of their own 
endeavours, thp Neapolitans determined on insurrection, in which the 
. army, headed by generals Pepe and Caraacosa, was induced to co-operate. 
Deserted by the military, the king had no alternative save acquiescence: 
all existing political institutions were abolished, the Spanish constitution, 
adopted, and Ferdinand and Ins son pledged their royal faith to its observ- 
ance* The flame did not stop here, but early in 1821 burst out in Pied- 
mont. Victor Emmanuel, rather than accept the Spanish constitution dic- 
tated to him by a union of citizens, soldiers, and students, directed by $$nta 
Bosa and Lescio, resigned his crown, leaving prince C&rigpano regent of 
the kingdom, who, with the view of gaining time, and more effectually serv- 
ing the royal cause, placed himself at the head of the insurgents. Even 
the provinces of the Turkish empire did not escape the fervor of constitu- 
tional movements. In Moldavia and Wallachia an insurrection broke out 
against the Porte, fomented by prince Ypsiianti, a retainer of the Russian 
court, and which, by extending into the Moreti, or ancient Peloponnesus, 
became, after a long struggle, the issue of which, was delayed by intestine 
divisions— the natural concomitant of political revolution^— the foundation 
of the independence of Greece. 

Except the establishment of Grecian independence and the severance of 
Brazil from Portugal, and its ejection into an independent state, the stir* 
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ring events bf 1820-1 had no atridiniresulti. The mass of the.popnlajtioB 
wore unprepared for regeneration: They were ready enough to join 
fifcjtes and diversions, for they were agreeable to usage and their taste, Unit * 
they hftti neither the disposition, the principles* nor the habits that interest 
mm in political changes, It was only the minority of the adventurous and* 
enlightened that co-operated in the revolutions : the peasantry and the (to- 4 . 
p^Uace remained quiescent, and continued-w hat they had been for cen- 
turies— the passive slaves of events. They did not oppose the revolution^ 
neither did they oppose their suppression* That the changes m the Penin- 
sula and in Italy were not altogether premature is attested by the fact that 
the insurrectionists were able to overturn the old authorities, to establish new , 
institutions, which they would have maintained, despite of their errors, had 
not external forces interfered. They were the paramount authority among 
themselves, but were unable to resist a coalition of foreign despots. Fo%v 
this a physical power was requisite ; that could only he organised bv a 
union of all classes, and a national enthusiasm the patriots failed to evowfej^ 
Inconsequence they were overwhelmed by foreigners. Naples and Pietjp 
mdnt were successively overrun by the. armies of Austria. They encountered ^ 
hardly any resistance. The former governments avere restored, and, th«T 
better to guard against reaction, the fortresses nnd large towns were occu* ^ 
pied by the invaders till the elements of the late risings had been dispersed, i“ 
or made powerless by executions, confiscation, exile, and imprisonment. ■ 
The fate of Spain was deferred two years longer. *But consultations were 
held by th> great powers, and the overthrew of she constitutional system 
determined upon at the congress of Verona, held at the close of 1822. Mean- 
while the French were silently collecting a military force on the Pyrenees; 
first under the pretext of a sand ary cnrd'n y next an army of observation, 
and lastly, in the spring of 1823, the mask being thrown aside, they 
crossed the Bidassoa. In fi^ months they penetrated to Cadiz, dispersed 
the cortcs, nnd restored the despotism of Ferdinand. A simultaneous 
movement was organised in Portugal. Encouraged by the near approach 
of the French to the frontier, the royalists exerted tfegpselves, succeeded in * 
bringing over to their party some regiments stationed in hjsbon, and, aided 
by the queen and prince Miguel, re-established, contrary to ins jflgai inclina- 
tion and protest, the king in absolute authority. * ^ 

Such were the issues of the continental revolutions. Their progress was 
arrested by the forcible intervention of foreign powers, confederated 
under the denomination of the Holy Alliance. This celebrated league 
forms a rem 1 ridable feature in European histoiy, and merits elucidation. 

It was established immediately after the overthrow of Napoleon, and grew 
out of the subversive principles of the French revolution. Russia, Austria, 
and. Prussia were the leading confederates. England was solicited to join 
the compact, but George IV. declined on constitutional grounds, contenting 
himself with a tacit appioval of its objects. These objects were laudable, 
so far as avowed, and as the avow ed objects mostly are of every undertaking. 
They professed to go no further than the enforcement of practical Christi- 
anity, and the government of nations agreeably to the Christian doctrine. 
Their practices interpreted differently their designs, which appeared 
directed solely to the conservation, however replete with abuses, of existing 
governments, especially monardml institutions. They claimed to derive 
all power from God. They denounced all poi Leul changes, not emanating ’ 
from themselves, as infringements of their divine vicegcrency. They met 
periodically to determine the liberties of nations; at the cities where 




remain ; %or was' it ; 

their 
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they ^assembled no strangers were? allowed v •- — 
ei^r permitted tea m present 
lea# ^.idmSA ; divulge their mysteriot 

termiimM>*whb the promulgation of a manifesto darkly expositor^ ^df the^ 
%ie«» and intentions. Royal congresses of this character were suo<^i»jyfcly 

* he#Lat Troppau, at Laybach, and Verona. To Laybach Ferdinand m 
Naples was summoned to hear the fiat of the crowned heads, whether he , 
dhould be a constitutional or absolute king. They declared in favour 
the latter, and forthwith he was restored by Austrian bayonets, despite of 
Mi oath and the wishes of his subjects. The same high tribunal oecreld 

*Aht re-establishment of the Sardinian despotism. At Spain there was some 
etemur, but finally the subversion of her constitution was resolved on, and 
France, or at least her ultra ministers, became the ready executive instruf 
f|||ent8 of absolutism in the Peninsula. "> 

The triumph of the French beyond the Pyrenees, though unjustly jpif 
hgAjberously achieved, was not unaccompanied with benefits to the m’ 
^JjSjjlompleted the separation between Spain and her late colonies ; andj|g 
^jJear%. of European interference checked the tendency to disunion amMg / 
Sjhe infant states of South America.' A still more important consequence 
JSf French aggression was, its eliciting from England a prompt declaration 
prof her intended policy towards the transatlantic powers. That policy con- 
listed in opening commercial relations with them, towards the close of 
1S23, by the appointment of consuls in Colombia, Mexico, Peru, Chili, 
and Buenos Ayres, and /-he declaration by Mr. Secretary Canning to the 
French government, that England would not, interfere with Spain in any - 
attempt to reconquer her late colonies, but she “ would not permit any 
third 'power to attack them, oY reconquer them for her*.” This was ex- 
tremely unpalatable to the holy allies, whose leading aim was the entire 
restoration of the ancient system, even to the Subjection of Greece to Otto-* 
man domination ; so far as, that system did not impose sacrifices on them- # 

* selves : as, for example, by the re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland. ** 
In this policy Englau&lpuf, under the foreign secretaryship of the marquis of 
Londonderry, tayily acquiesced; and it was only about the period of the suicide 
of that nq^eman she began to exhibit symptoms of jealousy at continental 
dictatorship. At the congress of Verona she openly dissented from tbe*‘ - 

J councils of thf confederacy*, and her ministers protested against the right of * 
the confederates to meddle in the internal affairs of the Peninsula. 
Britain being dissentient wus fatal to the efficiency, if not to the existence, 
of the regal combination ;* for by her might she could always impede, if 
not* frustrate, their proceedings. The despots of the continent might 
thenceforward continue to announce, in circulars penned by Messrs. Gents 
tod Mettemich, their mystical axioms of oppression, but the nations were 
aware that England had ceased to be either a sleeping or active partner in T 
the firm, and she would neither co-operate in their plans, nor sanction 
their anti-progressive doctrines. t 

Coeval with this change in foreign policy was the adoption at home of a * 
more liberal system of internal legislation. To legal reforms, financial t 
economy, comm^cial und industrial freedom, public intelligence had 
long pointed, Wnd these domestic ameliorations, not involving constitu- 
tional changes, 1 \ere favourably listened to by ministers and their newly-in- 
corporated alliesAthe Grenvilles. The times, too, had become auspicious. 
Symptoms of re tutoring prosperity began to beam with a steady light on 
♦ Aimual Register, lxiii. 146. 
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tbehori m*. ■ From, the peace, w^lMS, the ewatqr fad ea flk ft fo dgfr 
eviU of tranritBa. Trade bad beta drill, ftoetafitki^or 
embanked ; agriculture hardly remunerative, and the landowners, W* 
deo^i with mortgages and settlements contracted during the intmneatio# 
6f thenar, in a depreciated currency, could with difficulty submit to tha^ep , 
, { Auction in r en ts the impoverished state of their tenants required* The eons©- 
Spences were loud complaints and desperate projects of relief* The abolition $f 
tithes and sale of church property were talked of at county-meetings ^ the 
sequestration of the crown-lands, the reduction of the interest of the national 
# debt, or its equivalent, a copious issue of paper ihoney, were also expe^ 
dients commonly mooted and favourably listened to. During the adverse cir- 
cumstances of the people these suggestions were favourably received, but, 
trie difficulties of the country surmounted, they were neglected or forgottq^l 
^ Abundant employment for capital and industry, advancing prices, plenty of 
and boundless private credit, spread general contentment, hilantvv 

« an inordinate spirit of commercial enterprise. 

he absence of political excitement since the Queen’s Trial haddbedt|| 
^remarkable. The Whigs kept up, with an eagerness abated by tiff 
apparent remoteness of the object, the old feud with their opponents tm 
power; but, unsupported by the masses, they could not effectively interferes 
with the crown in the choice of its servants. Radicalism had severed from 


them their popular allies, and they assumed the name, given them by dne 
%f their leaders (Mr. Tierney), of “ Hi* Majesty’s Opposition,” as more 
significant of their altered position. Their differences with the minis- 
£ terialists were rather in degree than in principle. To the maintenance 
of established institutions in Church and State both were steadfastly de- 
voted ; but, though the whigs uniformly disowned the subversive doctrines 
the radicals, they justly claimed to themselves the credit of having mar- 
shalled the way to the tones of a liberal commercial system ; of a ©on- 
'I dilatory policy towards Ireland ; judicial, legal, and fiscal reforms; the 
suppression of monopolies ; and the recognition o£ {be nationality of the 
r South American colonies. \ 

* In the dearth of party contention, • the debates of parijgjpent were 
%lostly of a pacific character. They referred more to economical, legal, or 
commercial, than constitutional or political tcfpics. Occasionally there ^ 
were grand debates on foreign policy, catholic emancipation, the disfran- 
chisement of corrupt boroughs, the influence of the crown and its secret 
revenues ; the staple and most interesting subjects of sessional discus- 
sion were agricultural distress, the currency and the Bank of England, 
the navigation laws, the laws relative to combinations of workmen, the 
silk-trade, commutation of Irish tithes, constitution of juries, and the 
punishment and reform of criminate. Ireland obtained a Large portion of 
legislative attention, especially after the grievous famine of 1822; and in 
1824-5 a searching inquiry was instituted, by a committee of the house of 

l( lords, into its social state and natural capabilities. Another subject effi- 

* ciently pursued early in the king’s reign was retrenchment in the 
public expenditure* Ministers were loth to return to a peace establishment 

. in the army, navy, or public offices. During the waste and negligence of 
the war sinecures, pensions, and overpaid places had multiplied enornicwisly. 
The whigs at intervals assaulted these abuses : but, from want of zeal or 
timidity, their attacks were limited to insulated excrescences, such as the 
: supernumerary lords of the admiralty, an extra postmaster-general, or lieu- 
tenant-general of the ordnance. At length this unbeaten field was entered 



upon food «amest ; first by sir Henry^arnell*, «$d afterweadstyMr. 
Joseph Hume, A Scotch member of greaf&hrewffacss, practical- senae, and * 
indomitable perseverance, which no official artifice could exhaust ci baPf. 
Mr.Htime began his labours in 1821 ; he continued them in succeeding 
sessions with extraordinary resolution and ability, despite of the jeers of (Jan- 
ntng, the ribaldry of Croker, and the solemn indignation of Huskisson % and, 
supported by the public voice, the honest and independent members of 
both parties, and not unfrequently sheltered from the missiles of his assail- 
ants by the protecting aegis of Henry Brougham’s matchless eloquence, imr 
gportant economical reforms resulted from his exertions. 

The great mercantile crisis of 1825-6 forms an epoch in the com- 
mercial history of this reign. It had its origin in the prosperity of the apr 
tpcedent years, which prosperity w as indicated by the low rate of interest, 
and a boundless spirit of speculation in foreign loans, mining adventure# 
ip South America, and joint-stock schemes of every imaginable description 
.far the employment of capital. Excess of riches produced general rcck|gj|»> 
ness^in the application of them ; and this redundancy was augmented % 

S c profuse issues and cad vances of the Bank of England and country 
mks, combined with on inconsiderate extension of credit and confidence 
among individuals. The result was a very disastrous reaction, which long 
weighed on the energies and industry of the community. Before the re- 
vulsion, and in the absence of political excitement, the public mind had 
taken a very gratifying impulse* * Instead of the abundance of peace beingf 
accompanied with licentiousness, as in former reigns, the people converted 
the advantages of their situation to moral and intellectual improvements. 1v 
At no former period ha^ there been manifested so general a desire for in- 
formation ; a desire, too, not limited to any particular class, but extending 
to all classes of society. The more opulent Yormed themselves into philo^, 
Bophic&l and literary societ : es ; while the working people established me- , 
chanic, apprentice, and gymnastic institutions for mutual benefit and in- i 
struction. A new' university was projected in the metropolis for the ac- 
commodation of the middle ranks of society. Cheap publications for dis- 
seminatingjnseful knowledge were ‘Issued in incredible numbers; and, both * 
soil and seed being favourable, it was impossible to anticipate other, had not" 
the mercantile crisis intervened, than a rich harvest of social advantages. 

In 182*1 there were symptoms, though feeble ones, of returning pros- 
perity. That year is also iqemor&hle for the termination of the premiership 
of the earl of Liverpool. His ministry had been long but not brilliant. 

Its thief characteristic was inertness. Instead of an impulse, it had been a 
drag on the advancing intelligence of the community ; and the few and ineffi- 
cient public reforms which had been carried during the twelve years that had 
elapsed since the peace, had been reluctantly conceded by the narrow and h 
timid spirit of his administration. Moreover, his government had become 
weak, partly from the mutual jealousies of its members of superiority, and 
partly from a division of sentiment on the catholic question. On this they ,» 
had agreed to differ ; a principle of co-operation often more convenient to 
the parties than conducive to efficiency or integrity of purpose. The short- 
lived ministry of Mr. Canning succeeded, after some curious incidents, which 
ire detailed in the occurrences of the period. It was formed by a union with* 
arge section of the whigs under the marquis of Lansdowne, who seasonably . 

* Financial Resolutions . moved by Sir Henry Parnell, Inly 1**, 1819. Having no *• 
iarty object, these elaborate, economical propositions obtained title notice from the 
'rest parliamentary leaders K the debates were thinly attended, and on one occasion * 

[Hausartf t Pari, Debate*, *1« 1559,) the house counted out / 
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Iw&mit aM tothe new premier, #mptly deserted by Ms former edfed^ 
t^ on the gtound that his general policy accorded with that the Oppo^i- 
tion had for years past supported ana recommended. Earl Grey was not a 
partytothecoaHtion, which those who were defended as a means of avert* 
ing the establishment of an illiberal Administration, and of forwarding 
those measures of public amendment upon which the whigs had prided,, 
themselves, and which had not been compromised ; ^ neither would the in- 
troduction Of them be delayed in consequence of theit new alliance*. The 
death of Mr. Canning, four months after his elevation, did not dissolve the 
cabinet. Viscount Goderich succeeded him, and Mr. H ernes became 
chancellor of the exchequer. The last appointment became a source of 
misunderstandings, which lord Goderich being unable or unwilling to re- 
concile, his ministry expired almost in its birth, towards the dose of the *' 
year. 

The formation of the Wellington ministry was the commencement, in >' 
13§jj^ of ft new era. Civil disqualifications on account of religious differ- 
ences had been too long maintained. They may have been defensible ^ 
curities in the infancy of a protestant constitution? but had ceased to bejf' 
expedient. Dissent was no longer a type of political discontent; nOr 
Catholicism, of a divided allegiance. The dissenters were loyal ; they had iv 
become a numerous, opulent, And intelligent body; and the catholics had 
publicly disclaimed those dogmas which rendered them unsafe subjects of a 
protestant state. No solid pretext remained for the exclusion of either 
from their civil franchises. It was unprofitable injustice, as well as fraught 
with danger to the empire. It was a source oi weakness in war, and of in- 
ternal divisions .md divided councils in peace. Ministry after ministry had 
fallen to pieces solely on this acqpunt. An efficient and united administration 
could not be formed, because men of ability and patriotism would not be par- 
ties to an obsolete system of intolerance. The legislative suffered as well as 
the executive. Its time was wasted : every year the subject was laboriously 
discussed, and every year produced the same mortifying nullity. Parlia- 
ment became more like an ecclesiastical convocation, occupied in the profit- 
less controversies of theology, than a lay assembly delegated to promote the 
temporal interests of the nation. * % * 

The policy of concession was not a new policy. It was the policy of the 
last reign, and was only interrupted by the French revolution. It began 
in 1778, by giving to Irish papists the rights of •inheritance and of pro- 
perty, and absolving them from imprisonment for life for keeping schoolst. 

In 1791 there were important concessions^. The oaths and declarations of 
catholics were modified ; their places of worship and schools for education 
were tolerated, and they were permitted to practise the law. Two years 
after, the army and navy in Ireland were thrown open to papists, and they 
were enabled to vote at parliamentary elections §. Subsequent to the 
Union, and during the regency, nothing was done for them, save an act 
of 1817, which placed English catholics on a level with the Irish in respect 
of admission to offices in the army and navy. 

During the Canning aftd Goderich ministries the catholics indulged 
hopes of further ameliorations, which were entirely extinguished by the 
formation of that of the duke of Wellington. His grace was a tory and 
anti-catholic. liberality was supposed to be alien to his nature ; force 

* Marquis of Lsnsdownc, House of Lords, Mav 2, 1827. 
f Irish Act, 18 Gao, III., c, GO* 
t 31 Gw. III., c, 32. . § ImfcAct, 33 Geo, III. 
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and ^rfritrarmeas his sale Weapons of domination. He was feared as wellas 
gene^y diliked. All this, however, resulted from imperfect ki^wledge 
of the Teal cluuacter of the minister-^-hi's sterling good sense and ardent 
xesl m title public welfare. Past events had shown the mischief of an ex- 
clusive policy, its disturbing and weakening effect on the imperial govern- 
ment, and the danger of dismemberment * with which it threatened the 
^United Kingdom. Resolved to obviate these evils, the duke, with his 
wonted energy and promptitude, determined on a new course. The task was 
herculean, but masterly executed. 

v. The first session of the duke s ministry was signalised by the adoption 
of lord John Russell’s bill for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
hy which municipal corporations and offices of power and trust were thrown 
open to the dissenters. An efficient finance committee was appointed on 
the motion of Mr. Peel, and the first fruit of whose labours was the stop- 
ping a lavish waste of public money in the granting of life-annuities, 
founded on erroneous calculations of human longevity. Next followed ($p- 
jniasipns to inquire into the state of the common law, and the law of real 
property. These resuked from the luminous parliamentary exposition of 
legal defects and institutions by Mr. Brougham. An act to prohibit the 
circulation of Scotch small notes in Englaud ; and a corn-bill, in the main 
agreeing with that rejected in the preceding year, but rather more favour- 
able to the agriculturist, concluded, ia July, the important sessional busi- 
ness of 1828. * <* * 

Meanwhile Ireland presented an extraordinary spectacle. To affirm she 
was on the verge of civil war was merely to reiterate what had been com- 
monly alleged of her situation for the last half-century. She exhibited 
symptoms more alarming and unmanageable than actual rebellion. By a 
novel species of agitation, carried on by itiruhant orators, who with the zeal 
of missionaries set forth the wrongs of their country, but who constantly 
deprecated illegal violence in seeking redress for them — who themselves 
cautiously kept wi&hip the bounds of the law — the Catholic Association 
bad obtained almost the entire control of the population. They ordered a 
census of_JbS people, levied tribute under the name of “ rent,” and assumed 
to be in every respect the representatives of the wishes and grievances of 
Ireland. A new source bf authority was discovered by them in the forty- 
shilling freeholders. These had been mostly created by the landlords for 
political purposes. Under the influence of their priests they deserted their 
former masters, and submitted to the guidance of the catholic leaders. A 
new election for Clare afforded an unequivocal test of their power. Their 
great leader, Daniel O'Connell, stood for the county upon the strength of 
bis right, and a new construction of existing statutes. He was returned by 
a large majority, and the ministerial candidate, supported by almost the 
Whole of the landed gentry, defeated. In the event of a dissolution, the 
catholics boasted they could return, by the aid of the “forties” seventy 
members to parliament, pledged to oppose every measure of ministers till 
emancipation was granted. Against a power like this it was impos- 
sible to govern Ireland. The Orange societies §nd Brunswick dubs were 
by way of counteraction ; but the contest was now one of opinion, 
not of physical force. A series of conversions rapidly followed this new 
aspect of Irish affairs. A brother-in-law of Mr, Secretary Peel was the 
first to avow his altered sentiments. Next followed the publication of a 
private letter pf the premier, in which he expressed himself favourable to a 
settlement of the catholic question. Even the lord-lieutenant was con- 
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vihced of the necessity of concession^ and wenttwfar afe ie emsotitage W- 
iftfatatt in thcpeaceful agitation scheme that had wrmt At such tfonderi 

Parliament met early in 1829. The opening speech didBoaed the new 
policy forced on government. The Catholic Association was to be suppressed, 
the forty-shilling freeholders disfranchised, but catholic disabilities were to 
be removed. Necessity, not choice, had conquered. Still praise is due to 
the vanquished as well as the victors. They achieved the greatest of 
triumphs in conquering themselves, in surrendering to the common good 
inveterate and long-cherished sentiments. The king, the ministry, the 
church, and the aristocracy, were opposed to catholic emancipation, but 
controlled by imperative circumstances, directed by the energies of the 
prime minister. 

Such an unexpected revulsion in public policy forms an instance of the 
little prescience of the wisest in political occurrences, and of the inappre- 
ciable causes by which Jhey are produced. Sternness, inflexibility, co- 
erCiveness, and a decided hostility to change, were the prominent manifest- 
ations anticipated from the Wellington administration. ^Bbntrary to these 
forebodings, it proved almost effeminate in its course, and certainly more 
conciliatory and promptly liberal in its concessions than any that ever go- 
verned the kingdom. The forty-shilling freeholders forihed another ano- 
maly of the time. They had been created as mere instruments of servility, 
for the perpetuation of the ascendancy of ffieir landlords. They were con- 
sidered so little worth that Mr. 0‘Connell*actualfy gave them up-con- 
sented to their disfranchisement — in 1825 : yet this despised order of free- 
holders proved, if not the saviours of the eouiitry, a very potent instrument 
in it* regeneration. » 

There is one mode of solving a part of these paradoxes. It is often the 
interest of men that their present conduct should belie their previous re- 
putation. Tliis is peculiarly the case with political bodies, whose power 
depends on their popularity. Secure of the support of their ow n adherents, 
they seek to neutralise opposition by concession, and etf Strengthen them- 
selves, by making converts in the ranks of their eneimbs, through the 
adoption of their measures and opinions. It thus happen a tory 
ministry, whose authority is precarious, will oftep incline to a whig policy, 
aud vice versa. 

The remaining events of the present reign aTe not so important as to 
require notic i further than that devoted to them in the Chronicle. Dropsy, 
which in the last three years had carried off the duke of York and the ptjn- 
cess royal of England, terminated, in June, 1830, the protracted sufferings 
of the king. The seclusion in which his majesty had latterly lived was 
commonly ascribed to misanthropy, but arose from bodily infirmities that 
it was thought politic to conceal, and which rendered his appearance in 
public or even in private society irksome and distressing. Charity and 
oeneficence continued to the last prominent traits in the conduct of 
George IV. 

The transplanting of the Brunswick princes to England was favourable 
to their improvement. George I. was thoroughly German: he was too old 
on his accession to the British throne, and his reign too brief, to admit of 
his outgrowing in any sensible degree his native habits and acquirements. 
The reign of George II. was much longer than that of his predecessor, and 
his character superior ; but, either from want of taste or aptitude, he hardly 
assimilated nearer than the grade of yeoman to the national standard of 
cultivation. George III. attained the rank of«a respectable English squire, 
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though greatly inferior to his successor in social polish and rafosisal 
WMte t& IJftnover electors continued aliens in oipm, language, a ltd man- 
ner, #44 jmt®u rprising that their prerogatives were contested, and their 
• supremacy grudgingly admitted by the aristocracy. They were felt to 
he, and in truth they were, little more than the elected servants of the 
nobility; morally and intellectually their inferiors ; hardly even in pecu- 
niary revenue equalling many of the English lards. Much of this competitive 
equality disappeared in the former and entirely in the present reign. George 
IV* entered the lists lyider highly favourable circumstances. His path had 
been ably pioneered for him by his predecessor. Possessed of a magnificent 
civil-list, a princely education, richly endowed by nature, he; might, inde- 
pendently of his illustrious descent and royal inheritance, fearlessly compete 
with his loftiest peers in all the pretensions on which aristocracy prides itself. 

While prince of Wales, George IV. was mostly popular. Handsome in 
person, elegant in manners, free, joyous, a clever mimic and vocalist, racy, 
and amusing in conversation, he possessed the exterior embellishments that 
mostly win genial favour, and made him the idol of the world of fashion, 
and, in no small degrdfe, of the populace. It was creditable to his taste 
that he early attached himself to the brilliant, though rather dissolute, 
circle of Fox, Burke, and Sheridan. He was the votary of pleasure, of 
that epicurean description which unites wit and elegance with great license, 
and renders the intellect itself handmaid to luxurious self-indulgence. 
Though so far a volupfaary, Habitual grosBness cannot be imputed to him. 
His connexions with women were mostly of a kind that combined other and 
more refined attractions than Vhose of sensuality, and of which the selection 
of his first mistress, tha accomplished hut vain Mary Robinson, and sub- 
sequently of the exemplary Mrs. Fitzherbtyt, are satisfactory instances. 
The existence of one legitimate daughter, and no natural offspring, nega- 
tive the assumption of a very indiscriminate sexual intercourse. 

George IV. had the characteristic courage of his family. “ No man/ 5 
naid theduke of W/iHihgton, “ can intimidate the king.” He had the firmness, 
with less of the dbstinacy of his father. This is shown by the mode in which 
his acquiewrnce was obtained to ‘the Catholic Relief Bill, against which 
he had to surrender prepossessions hardly less strong than those of George 
III. He submitted to the marital choice of the princess Charlotte, though 
prince Leopold was disagreeable to him, and though he had, by previous 
arrangement, betrothed hfr to the prince of Orange ; but he was unwilling 
to control hiB daughter in a matter in which she w^is chiefly interested, 
especially after the lesson of practical w isdom afforded by his own unhappy 
marriage, having been degraded into a mere pecuniary contract and state 
contrivance. His secession from the Opposition, in 1793, implied neither 
caprice nor dereliction of principle, accompanied as he was by distinguished 
»ames to whom the public were accustomed, in doubtful emergencies, to 
look up for guidance and authority, lie always manifested a wish to be 
reunited to his early friends, but not to submit to fastidious and imperious 
dictation. Such a disposition was apparent on the subsidence of the alarm 
occasioned by the French revolution, on the establishment of the regency, 
on the death of Mr, Perceval, and again on the formation of the coalition 
ministries of Mr. Canning and of lord Goderich ; both of which he steadily 
supported in defiance of a powerful confederacy of the aristocracy. 

The present reign was more free than the former from constitutional 
encroachments. The coercive acts of the regency were temporary expedients 
to meet a temporary emergency, and not settled features of the king’s go- 
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vernment. He gore a tacit 'approval to the professions qf the Holy All#- 
Hawse* which were Chrhiku ; but when their practices appeared inconsistent 
with their declared principles he opposed no obstacle to a |§blic disavowal 
of aJIpartieipation in their despotic schemes. George iV7 was well con- 
tent with the established prerogatives of the monarchy. He did not, like 
his predecessor, circulate private notes among his hereditary councillors, to 
intimidate or influence them in the free exercise of their legislative func- 
tions, Neither was favouritism remarkably predominant. Mr, Sheridan 
at one time appeared to exercise a private ascendancy at Carlton-house. 
He was well suited to the vocation, and would have been proud of it ; but, 
if he exercised a covert authority, it was only for a short period, and he was 
not, as his after life attested, very munificently rewarded. The Hert fords, 
earl Moira, colonel Mahon, sir Benjamin Bloomfield, and sir William 
Knighton* have been successively charged with the office of court minion. 
The influence exercised by the last, in his situation of private secretary, 
and which was probably as great as that of any of his predecessors, has been 
partly unveiled in his Memoirs , and seems, contrary to e^^ctatinn, to have 
had as great a reference to spiritual as temporal ifiairs, George IV. was 
too clever a man — for cleverness is generally conceded to him, he was too 
acute and penetrating, and had too morbid a sensibility to personal encroach- 
ments, slavishly to subject himself to individual influences. Besides, it was 
incompatible with his nature. It has been, with mRre truth than gallantry, 
said of him, that he had a “ woman’s character flfckle, quickly suspicious, 
and the creature of impulse, rather than reason. He liad, notwithstanding, 
the sagacity, like his father, to use men on ^heir sphere, and for his pur- 
pose, but not much further. , 

Although not the passive instrument of either man or woman, it cannot 
be supposed that the king w as entirely free from the common lot of princes, 
every one of whom is said to be governed eithor by his physician, his mis- 
tress, or confessor. There were about him, as well as other mouarchs, 
secret and irresponsible influences. It is easy to poredSui, from the partial 
disclosures of sir Wm. Knighton's Memoirs, that, thougm Liverpool, Wel- 
lington, and other premiers, had the flrudgery and aflgpuqjability of the 
government, the sunshine of the court, its choicest gifts, and confidence, 
passed through the channel of the privy purse ; and of this novel and 
somewhat unconstitutional course of royal favour, those w ho sought it were 
not slow to ivail themselves. For the last keeper of the privy purse the 
king seems to nave had a sincere and affectionate regard. His presence was 
almost indispensable to his existence. His friendship, however, mfght 
have proved like his heart — kt Irish intense, vehement, and tumultuous, 
but evanescent. The attachment the king manifested towards Knighton, 
Canning, and men of a like civil grade, and the countenance he 
afforded them, refutes the common imputation of regal in orgue and ex- 
clusiveness. It shows that, when the king found a man he delighted 
to honour, he had the manliness to do so, regardless of his humble birth 
or absence of aristocratic associations. 

It has been said that the king’s education was w princely such it ap- 
pears to have been. It lacked nothing of the routine of instruction com- 
monly appropriated to royal and noble personages. His chief teachers, 
Drs. Markham, Jackson, and Hurd, were embr\ o* bishops, or church digni- 
taries, and of course theology had a due share of attention ; and wlmt was 
not theological or ecclesiastical was ornamental or scholastic. Possessing 
superior natural abilities, a retentive memory* quick and lively parts, a 
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ready Wit, eorrec t taste, especially in the fine arts, for which his except 
ear att4 eye qualified him, with good elocurion&rjfcowert, the prince did 
credit to the limited sphere of tuition embraced Byhis tutors, and proved 
equril to the average of his courtiers in his knowledge of the classics, mo* 
domianguages, constitutional law, and general acquirements. There* w»b, 
however, it has been justly observed, no provision for scientific instruction in 
morale, legislation, the structure of governments, and natural philosophy. 
All that appertained to the drawing-room or the ball-room, the Liturgy, or 
the merely operative dyties of the throne, the king was master of ; but he was 
unversed in the higher requisites of the regal office — in those principles 
on which true national happiness depends; and which defect of early 
culture was the more to be lamented in George IV., as he was unqu|ption- 
ably animated by a desire, to the extent of liis knowledge and ability, to 
promote the general welfare. 

It is an advantage to a prince whose education has been neglected that 
the British monarchy is of a plastic nature — that its executive powers are 
adapted to age orndolescence — to the imbecile or masculine mind ; in short, 
to every uncertainty of Character and intelligence to which hereditary descent 
is liable A child or a philosopher may be the sovereign of England. There 
is a permanent regency provided by the constitution for every casualty. 
Political responsibility only is varied, and the advantage at firs^ sight ap- 
pears in favour of an incompetent chief magistrate ; for, if the king is efficient 
and active in the dischalge of his duties, he exercises great powers without 
liability — he can do no wrong ; whereas, in the case of an incapable mo- 
narch, the delegated authority necessarily devolving in name and reality 
upon his ministers, they« exercise power, both in law and reason, under a 
veritable accountability to the nation for their administration. 

One charge has been made against the character of George IV. of a very 
serious import. His personal veracity has been impugned. This, if true, 
not only denudes him of the distinction which sycophancy had assigned 
to him, of being.,/* 1 Vhs first gentleman in Europe,” but of all claim to 
gentility whatever. It is founded on his solemn abnegation, on the sacred 
honour of prince, of his marriage, either “ legally or otherwise,” with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. That this denial was untrue is now incontestably esta- 
blished on the testimony o‘f lord St.ourton*. It was solely on matrimonial 
terms that this conscientious lady would consent to a union with the 
prince ; and a marriage f was solemnized, not in a foreign dominion, as 
commonly supposed, and which would have made it invalid, according to 
the* discipline of the catholic church, but in this country, in Mrs. Fitz* 
herbert’s u own drawing-room, m her house in town, in the presence of an 
officiating protestant clergyman and two of her own nearest relatives.” 
Legally the marriage was void by the act of the late king ; or* if a mar- 
riage, by an anterior statute, the Act of Settlement, the phnee, by marrying 
a papist, forfeited all claim of succession to the /frown. It is doubtless on 
the legal nullity of the marriage that the prip/fr authorised the disavowal of 
it by Mr. Fox and his other whig cormj^g atorg . Mental reservation was 
practised ; he was married, but not/ " a py marr ied t a Jesuitical evasion 
that would have been more passah^ bridegroom, as well as the 

bride, in lieu of a protestant pnuf ce? been in communion with the indulgent 
see of Borne. However, mjy rr i ed or 110tj it was an unusually convenient 
union. Both parlies were accommodated by it : the pious scruples of the 
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lady were aeotheMbe gentkmanV passion gratified ; atfd, >y the ueady 
double entendre of disavowal, the way for the payment of hie defers 
smoothed ; those debtr which had doubtless partly accumulated from the 
magnificent bridal ^presents that showered on the betrothed immediately 
after the celebration of the hybrid nuptials, which one side construed into 
mere concubinage, tbe other into virtuous wedlock*. 

Princes are only men, and require, like their subjects, the established 
salvos for human, frailties. In considering the temptations to which they 
have yielded, we ought to allow for those they have successfully resisted. 
George IV., from the incidental advantages of station and person, might 
claim more than an average per-centagc of this moral drawback. From the 
langjtbseiice of wholesome occupation — for he was an old man when he 
became regent — he became indolent, restless, and effeminate ; absorbed 
in trifles — the coxcombry of dress and etiquette ; or if anything better in- 
tervened, the luxury of novels, plays, paintings, or architecture. He was a 
man of pleasure ; business was distasteful to him ; and too exclusively de- 
voted to personal indulgence, it produced the common results of sensual at- 
tachments, self-engrossment, aversion to connubial and domestic ties, 
alienation from noble objects, and debasing habits of profusion and intem- 
perance. Such, in brief, was the king : the good qualities nature had im- 
planted |rere overpowered by the seductive lures of his exalted position. 
His biography is mean ; it is unadorned by the pursuit or attainment of 
any great cud. The vices of adolescence ♦ere not redeemed by the splendour 
of his meridian years. Through life he was only a grand-master of ceremo- 
nies. His prosecution of the princess Caroline was spiteful and vindictive. 
He was a man, especially of the rank of his^amily, an insult to which 
he never forgave. He was jiroud ; very jealous of familiarity ; and, if any 
were seduced into it by an ostentatious condescension, he suddenly turned 
upon them with an assumption of offended cjjgnity. Servility formed the 
ready currency to royal favour, from both liis menials and ministers. 
His passions were strong — their victims several. JBLidridea of pleasure was 
sensual, notwithstanding the refinement of his mind. I!e indulged in the 
luxuries of the table ; w as fond of wine, music, and horse raging. He was 
a spendthrift, careless of exceeding his income, and aiTSviTexample to his 
subjects as economist and husband. His tastes tfere magnificent, but costly to 
the nation. They were Eastern — glittering, fantastic, and showy, but profit- 
less. Indolence and enjoyment were his idols. Everything around him 
breathed soUness, richness, and repose. These are the more unfavourable 
traits. He was kind and affable to those about his person ; he waa benevolent. 
His charity was without ostentation ; his religion without fanaticism. In 
elegant accomplishments he has been rarely equalled; in personal graces 
never excelled. He was lively and good-humoured in society ; cheerful 
and warm-hearted at home. He .was the very Comus of ipirth in early 
life. Wherever there was gaiety — wherever “ Sport leaped up to seize her 
beechen bough”— wherever there was a festive assembly of the people — 
there was the prince. It was only when oppressed with the infirmities of 

* Three memorable denials of royal personages are on record, which severely tried the 
faith of contemporaries. First there is the written denial, in 1787, of the marriage of the 
prince of Wales with Mrs. Fitzherbert. Secondly, the denial by the duke of Fork, in 
his letter addressed to the speaker of the house of commons, dated Feb, 23rd, 1309, " not 
only of all personal participation but the slightest knowledge of the abuses'* carried on in 
the army by Mary Anne Clarke. (BeUh. History of George ///., xiii. 322.) Lastly, Qtteea 
Caroline, in a memorial addressed to the house of lords, on the day following the 
second reading of the Bill of Degradation agoing her, ** most deliberately and before 
God asserted that ehe was wholly innocent of the crime laid to her charge. 3 ’ 
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age, or tie premature effects of the Circean cup he had freely quaffed, that 
George IV. became morose, selfish, recluse, and irritable. '*• - 

The mteHectu^l impulse of the last reign continue with unabated force 
during the present, and presented nearly the same outlines. Science con** 
tinned more literary, and literature more scientific. Whatever was useful, 
ornamental, or ministered to enjoyment, received encouragement from both 
prince and people. Four acts of munificence distinguished the life of the king, 

the literary mission to Portici for expediting the unravelling of the Her- 
culaneum MSS. — the endowment of the Royal Society of literature — his 
present of the library of George III. to the British Museum — and the sup- 
port he afforded to the erection of St. David’s College in Wales. The ex- 
ploration of the ancient records of the kingdom, with a view to its judi- 
cal and historical illustration, continued a feature of the times. It %as, 
however, chiefly the irritative arts or light literature, not the useful pur- 
suits of science, that was especially distinguished by the patronage of the 
crown or its ministers. 

In this reign began those splendid improvements of the metropolis by 
which architectural beauty was sought to be combined with utility and 
local convenience. The wonder of the age, however, was the further ap- 
plication of the powers of the stkam-engine ; that unrivalled invention 
which had supported the war, and laid the foundation of commercial, 
manufacturing, and agricultural prosperity. Hitherto this migmy agent 
had been chiefly applied t<* the manufacturing arts, bat in its new develop- 
ments, it was extended to agriculture, road-travelling, and river and sea- 
navigation. Science in all her more gainful pursuits was cherished,* not 
only as a source of individual opulence, but national grandeur. To the 
illustrious names of Priestley, Bradley, Arkwright, Maskelyne, Smeaton, 
Brindley, Cartwright, Dollond, Ruth ford, Black, Watt, Cavendish, and 
Playfair, which shed lustre \>n the reign of George I II., inay be added, as 
the contemporary portion of his successor, those of Davy, Wollaston, 
Dalton, Ivory, BahKag<\ Faraday, South, Young, Arnott, Airey, Leslie, 
Brewster, Hersche^Bucklanri, Telford, M' ‘Adam, and Rennie. Chemistry, 
and its applic^jon to agriculture ; guology, mineralogy, civil engineering, 
mechanics, anatomy, medicine, and geographical researches in Africa and 
the Arctic regions, constituted the boast of the period. 

Political economy was sedulously cultivated by Malthus, Ricardo, Mill, 
M*Culloch, Thompson, and g Torrens; hut the economists were not agreed 
cither as to the correctness or value of the additions made to the science 
since IJhe days of Adam Smith. The great practical question was the tend- 
ency of population to become redundant, upon which the physical condi- 
tion of the working-classes, the prudence of marriage, the rate of wages, 
colonisation, and a public provision for indigence, almost entirely depended. 
Great contemporary interest waB given to this truly national study by the 
unsettled state of the currency and banking, sudden vicissitudes in employ- 
ment, and in commercial and manufacturing industry. It also derived 
importance from the narrow policy sought to be pursued by neighbouring 
states. Struck by our riches ami greatness, hut mistaking their sources, 
foreigners sought to emulate our prosperous career by fostering mono- 
polies and mercantile restrictions, the futility and burtfulnesa of which 
England had newly discovered and partly abandoned. 

Except in its economical bearings, Political Philosophy was not success- 
fully cultivated. The shrewd and practical but crude and unscientific 
work of Dr. Paley continued the standard publication. Jeremy Bentham 
sought to introduce more general principles in morals, jurisprudence, and 
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legblation ; but, either from prevailing doubts of their soundness, perplexi- 
ties in the stvteof his later writings, nr their incompatibility with established 
opinions and interests, he had only partial success with his countrymen. 
Metaphysics were almost entirely abandoned to Dugald Stewart ; and even 
this accomplished writer, treading in the cautious steps of Dr. Reid, 
seemed more disposed to limit than extend the range of this nebulous 
science* Eloquence end the drama declined ; or rather the rhetorical embel- 
lishments of the former, and the imaginative extravagances of the latter, were 
less cultivated. Legislative questions had become more practical than theoretic 
or constitutional: tables and arithmetic superseded tropes and figures; 
and the pyrotechnical flashes of Chatham, Burke, Fox, Windham, and She- 
ridhi* disappeared amidst political economy, newspaper reporting, and the 
soli# folios yearly issued by parliamentary committees, often replete with 
• able and minute information on the most important interests of the empire* 
The age, however, was neither dry nor exclusively scientific. It was 
brilliant with poetry, cirticism, history, works of imagination, and the 
productions of the fine arts. Sir Walter Scott, Byron, Joanna Baillie, 
Maria Edgworth, Jeffrey, Gifford, Lingard, H*llam, Roscoe, Palgrave, 
I)* Israeli, Mackintosh, Wordsworth, Crab be, Southey, Moore, Coleridge, 
Rogers, Hogg, Montgomery, and Campbell, are enduring names that would 
shed lustre on the proudeet period of English literature. In essay aqd 
the lighEr periodical writing, Hazlitt, Lamb, fhe Smiths, Leigh Hunt, 
Wilson, Magiim, and Lockhart, shone tcmspicusus, and completed, with 
other auxiliaries, the intellectual array who delighted their contemporaries 
and embellished the pacific era of George 1^. 


EVENTS AND 
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a.d. 1820. Jan. 29. Aocession of Geo. 
IV. — The new reign commenced without 
any expectation of changes. As regent 
the king had long exercised sovereign 
power, and hi$ accession was merely an al- 
teration in the name of the chief magis- 
trate. During the life-time of the late 
king the heir-apparent had mostly livefl in 
a state of estrangement from his majesty, 
partly from connexion with the whigs, and 
partly from d 'varsity of taste and pursuits. 
(George HI. w is as little tolerant of differ- 
ences of manners as of opinion, and the 
thoughtless dissipation of the son — his 
coustantly-rec erring pecuniary embarrass- 
ments — his separation from the princess 
Caroline, and living openly in concubin- 
age, were habits repugnant to the moral 
sensibilities of the royal parent. Horse- 
racing and prize-fighting had at one time 
formed favourite diversions of the prince. 
He was also prone to riotous conviviality 
and to gaming ; the last a vice to which 
both he and the duke of York became 
early addicted. His life, in short, if not 
absolutely rakish, had been that of a splen- 
did voluptuary, who freely indulged in 
every pleasure that money, high station, 
and a fine person could procure. It made 
him unpopular with the industrious orders ; 
hut by the gay world, who assumed a dif- 
ferent standard of decorum, he was con- 
sidered not to have transgressed the esta- 
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blished license of personal indulgence; 
and by them continued to be followed and 
looked up to as “the glass of fashion and 
mould of form.” tfThe occurrences of the 
regency did u8fc raiSfc the prince in popular 
favour The first years were brilliant by 
the events of the wa^aruLihe conclusion of 
peace, but the latferTvad been marked by # 
the prevalence of much distress and unusual 
political discontent. These were sought to 
be met by coercive acts of legislation, which 
produced internal quiet, especially as they 
happened to be aided by the revival of 
commerce ; hut they augmented the unpopu- 
larity of the Liverpool administration. As 
the king gave no intimation of an inten- 
tion either to change his responsible ad- 
visers (p. 701) or the spirit of his govern- 
ment, the new reign began sullenly, with- 
out indications of hope or general gladness. 

30. George IV. held his first court at 
Carlton-house, and declared hi« intention 
“ to maintain unimpared the religion, 
laws, and liberties of the kingdom.” Being 
Sunday, the proclaiming of the king was 
deferred till next day, when the ceremony 
took place with the customary formalities. 

Feb. 1. A bulletin announced the king’s 
indisposition, supposed to arise from fa- 
tigue and anxiety* On the 9tb the duke 
of Sussex had an interview of fraternal re- 
conciliation. On the I2th his majesty Was 
convalescent. 
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8. Died* at Hayes, in Kant, in his some time it had been known to govern* 
sixty-ninth year, m Vicaky Gibbs, lute mmt that an attempt to assassinate the 
chief-justice of the court of common* Icing’s ministers was meditating, m& that 
pleas- ,.;<&& was the son of a surgeon, Arthur Thistle wood was at the bottom* of 
and htfcf at Exeter ; the native of a it The time chosen for the execution af 
has been styled (Lav Map* the plot was on the occasion of a cabinet- 
xxiXihS^ ** the nursing mother of eminent dinner .at lord Harrowby’s in Grosvenor- 
lawyers” Educated at Eton, possessing square. Acting on previous information, 
much natural acuteness, with a mind ex- Mr. Birnie, a Bow-street magistrate, with 
oktiively and laboriously devoted to his twelve of the patrol, proceeded to Cato* 
profession, the failure of Gibbs in attain- street in the Edgeware-road, where, in a 
fng legal preferment woulchhave been more hay-loft, they found the conspirators as- 
remarkable than his success. He rendered sembled. The entrance was by a ladder, 
Ktskine effective aid as junior counsel for by which Ruthven, Smithers, and otittrs of 
the prisoners in the State Trials of 1794. the patrol, ascended. On the doorjteing 
The reformers thought they had made an opened, twenty-five* or thirty men appeared 
acquisition in their able advocate, but Mr. armed : Ruthven stated that he was a 
Gibbs had* no taste for politics ; moreover, peace-officer, and required them to lay 
he was always high church, and a tory. down their arms. Thistlewood opposed the 
As attorney-general, sir Vicary Bought to officers with a drawn sword, and Smithers, 
subject the press to a myn of terror , sup- rushing forward to seize him, was pierced, 
ported by vexatious and ruinous prosecu- and instantly expired. A desperate strug- 
tioos. In 1810, of the fifty-two newspa- gle ensued in the dark, the lights having 
pers published in London, about one- ha If been extinguished ; pending which, cap- 
had ex -officio informations filed against tain Fitzclurence arrived with a detachment 
them. His proceedings were severely re- of guards, who surrounded the premises, 
pre bended both in parliament and out, and and nine of the desperadoes Wire taken, 
did not serve the ministers. f As a lawyer Thistlewood and the rest escaped ; but the 
merely, and a successful one, he was na- former was soon after seized m bed at an 
turally opposed to legal reforms; but in obscure lodging in Finsbury, 
the house of commons he never was of 29. Parliament dissolved by proclama- 
much weight, and seldom spoke. He re- tion. 

signed his office of attorney-general for a Mar . 3. Mr. Parker, a retired tradesman 
judgeship of the common -pie as. and with- of Woolwjnh, murdered, together with his 
drew from public life in November, 1818, housekeeper, aud an attempt made to set 
completely worn out. Sir Vicary Gibbs fire to the house. The murderer whs dia- 
won no laurels in private or public file: covered, and executed on Pennenden- heath, 
not that he was without private worth, but July 31, He was named Nesbitt, had 
he was a thorough ly&isagteeable person, been in the artillery, and was an illiterate 
Self-sufficient, petulant, irascible, and iy- and abandoned character, 
rannical; a foe^ my-th and recreation, hj* 11. Westminster election terminated 
$ seemed destined to five and die over the in the return of sir F, Burdett and Mr. 
dry bones of Cuke and Lyttltfum. Ilis Hobhouse, the whig candidate, the hon. 
diminutive figure and sour visage did not G. Lamb, being rejected. For Middlesex, 
belie his nature. Messrs. Byng and S. C. Whitbread were 

11. The Gazette contains the .alterations returned. For the city of London, Mown*, 
in the church-service required by the death Wood and Wilson, sir W. Curtis, and the 
of the late king ; the name of queen Ca- lord-mayor were the sitting members: 
ratine omitted ; but, to obviate the in- Waithman and Thorpe rejected, 
vidiousness of this omission, neither is 16. Trial of Mr. Hunt and others begins 
the name of the duke of York, presumptive at York, before Mr. Justice Bayley, for a 
hew to the crown, specifically mentioned conspiracy at Manchester on the 16th 
in tile Liturgy, only that of the royal family. August The trial lasted ten days. Four of 
|3. Duke de Berri assassinated on leav- the defendants were found guilty of as- 
ing the opera by Louvel, formerly a soldier semhliug an unlawful meeting with un- 
in the imperial guard. His trial was de- lawful banners. The verdict was, subse* 
layed, in the hope that he would bo induced quently impeached in the court of king’s 
to reveal Lis accomplices ; but he constant- bench, but confirmed ; and, May 15th, Mr. 
ly denied that be had any, and persisted in Hunt was sentenced to be imprisoned in 
his first averment, that he had not com- Ilchester gaol for two years and six 
ro unseated his intention to a single human months, and Healy, Johnston, and 38am* 
being, and that hie object was the good of ford to one year’s imprisonment in Lincoln 
France. He was beheaded June 6th, pur- gacl. Hunt and Bamford were their own 
suant to hie sentence* council through these proceedings. ■ 

17. George UL interred at Windsor. 23. Sir Francis Burden found guilty at 
23. Cato-street Conspiracy. For Leicester of a libel on government, in his 
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letter to hit constituents, reflecting on the irreligious publications. In both houses 
Manchester outrage of the 16th August, the address was votodwithout a dissentient 
The baronet wa4|«ed before Mr. justice voice. * . 

Best, end pleaded v his own cause. May !• Arthur Thistlewood, Jambs 

Apr. 1. Waiter Scott, esq* the popular lop, Thomas Brunt, . Richard Tidd, nod 
poet and novelist, created a baronet, and William Davidson, were executed at the 
the first creation of the new reign. . Old Bailey, They were all in humble or 

5. Affair oy Bonnymuir.— A sort of in- indigent circumstance^ and bod been con- 
sutrectionary movement in the south-west victtsi of one of the wildest and most atro- 
of ' Scotland, since known to have been cious plots on recosd. During the trial, 
mainly the work of spies. On the morning and at the place of execution, they con- 
of the 2nd an incendiary placard was post- ducted themselves with firmness, ana even 
ed on the walls of Glasgow, calling on the hardihood. Davidson was the only one of 
people to effect a revolution by force ; and the sufferers who appeared open to reli- 
recoipnending the owners of the factories to gious impressions. The chief conspirator. 
Suspend their works till the struggle was Thistlewood, was in his 50th year, and had 
over. (Ann. Keg. } lxn. 37.) On the 5th started in life with some fortune and educe- 
there was on assemblage of about fifty tion. He had been a lieutenant in the army, 
radicals, in lieu of 5000 that had been and was, during the reign of terror, in 
expected, at Bonnymuir, some of whom France, where he had imbibed his political 
were armed with pikes, and some with pis- tenets. Owing to some alleged affront he 
tols or muskets. Their plan was to pro- hod challenged lord Sidmouth to fight a 
ceed to the Comm iron-works, and equip duel, for which he had been fined and im- 
themselvee with artillery. They were dis- prisoned. Reduced to indigence, both ho 
persed by a troop of cavalry, mid nineteen and logs had received small sums of mo- 
of the rebels, after a slight resistance, cap- ney from Edwards, the government spy. 
tured. Numerous arrests followed in Ren- There was evidence to prove that Edwards 
frewshire, Lanarkshire, and Ayrshire ; and, was toe origjpal framer of the plot. The 
on the very day of the skirmish on Bonny- crowd at the execution was immense, but 
muir, a committee of eleveu, supposed to unattended with any marked expression of 
he the provisional government, were taken popul|r feeling, except that the ceremony 
into custody. A special commission sat in of decapitation excited general disgust, 
the different counties, in the summer, to Five of the cflnspirarors had their sentences 
try the insurrectionists; threenof whom commuted for transportation, 
were executed. 5. Mr. Brougham, preparatory to the 

11* Sir Charles Wolseley and Joseph settlement of the civil-list, moved for an 
Harrison, a schoolmaster, tried at Chester inquiry into the droits of the crown and 
assizes for sedition, and found guilty, admiralty and othfar branches of the here- 
They were sentenced to eighteen months* ditary revenudk, norVisually deemed to be 
imprisonment each, and to give securities withm the control of parliament. Motion 
for future good behaviour. Negatived by 273 m 

19. The trials of the Cato-street Con* 6. The Jesuits" banished from Russia. W 

spirators began at the Old Bailey, and At the titne of issuing the decree their 
ended on the 27th, when they were found number was estimated at BOD ; and many 
guilty. withdrew to China. 

20. Messrs. Brougham and Denman ad- 8. Merchants and traders of London, 

mitted attorney and solicitor-geueral to the headed by Mr. Baring, petition the house 
queen in the courts of law, and took their of commons to remove the restrictions on 
places within the bar. foreign trade. A petition of similar tenor 

24. The proprietor of the Observer fiued was presented, by Mr. Kirkmau Finlay, 
5004 by the court for transgressing their a few days after, from Glasgow. Revise! 
order in publishing the proceedings pend- of the navigation-laws, opening of the 
ing the trial of Thistlewood and his asso- China trade, repeal of the wool-tax, and 
ci&tes, but not enforced. the import of timber from Norway on the 

27. New parliament opened by the same terms as from Canada, were the as- 
king. The general election had produced jeets sought. 

little change in the composition of the 9. Sir James Mackintosh introduced six 
house of commons. It had not gained any bills to mitigate the criminal laws, 
new ornament; neither had it lost any of 14. Died, in his 70th year, Henry 
those who were wont to take an active Grattan, M «F., the celebrated Irish orator 
share in parliamentary business. The and statesman. It was to his zeal and 
king’s Speech adverted to the prevalence abilities Ireland was mainly indebted for 
of distress among the labouring classes, the patriotic spirit evinced in 1780. which 
and the machinations of the disaffected extorted a relaxation in the selfish policy 
through the circulation of seditious and of England. Mr, Grattan’s eloquence was 
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more distinguished lor warmth, brilliancy, 
ftud rapidity, than correctness and solidity* 
He war opposed to the Union ; but, as a 
member m the imperial parliament, he 

f ave hit support to the war with France, 
apelike* he was a conservative-whig J 
«Ud almost with his dying breath cautioned 
his countrymen against the new infection 
of, radical doctrines. By a clause in his 
wilt has Queen Vcounty estate was to revert 
hack again to the public, provided his 
children (of which he had thirteen) should 
all die without heirs. 

20. Alt-Pasha, of Janina, declared him- 
self independent of Turkey. After dis- 
playing for some time a simndar union of 
craft and ferocity, and trying to take ad- 
vantage of the Ctreek insurrection in 1821, 
this fierce old Albanian at iast paid the 
forfeit of his head for rebelling against the 
Porte. 

26u Lord Lansdowne moi^d for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider the 
means of extending the foreign trade of the 
kingdom. His lordship ably detailed the 
restrictions which im|>eded commerce, and 
expressed himself in favour if free trade. 
Lord Liverpool agreed in the ajbstractj^>ll.*y 
of free trade, but thought there was danger 
in an abrupt departure from an old system. 
-‘-Committee agreed to. At this period 
there was a general acquiescence, both in 
the legislature and in the coilntry, in the 
wisdom of unrestricted commercial inter- 
course among nations; and Dr. Smith’s 
principles, after fifty years, had triumphed. 

June 2. A bottle picked up on the N. W. 
coast of Ireland, iu laj^’54^ 56' N„ long, 
9 3 W. : it contained a ffaper,Viat*il June 20, 
1819, lat. 38*52', long. 64° W. of timn- _ 
with, stating thad.it jp*d been thrown into* 
the sea to ascertain the strength and di- 
rection of the Florida gulf-streorfi. 

6. Arrival of Queen Caroline. — For 
the remainder of the year public attention 
was almost exclusively fixed on the iuvesti- 

f aticm mto the conduct of the queen, 
t had been currently reported for some 
years, in the upper circles, that the prin- 
cess, of Wales had been living in habitual 
adultery with a man called Bergami, whom, 
from the office of courier, she had raised to 
the dignity of chamberlain, and familiarly 
admitted to her table. It was to investi- 
gate the truth of these reports that the 
Milanese commission bad been appointed 
■ in ,1818, under the direction of Sir John 
Leaeb, and the result of whose inquiries 
was, that the English ministers abroad were 
ordered not to give the princess, in their 
official character, any public recognition or 
reception. The princess, in consequence, 
became an outcast from the courts of 
Europe. By the death of the late king she 
became queen el England) which made it 


neeessary to determine on the conduct to 
be adopted towards her in that capacity. 
Mr. Brougham, her pmssumal adviser, 
had, in 1819, privately ottered to Lora 
Liverpool that the princess should have an 
annuity of 35,900/. a-year settled Open her 
for life, on condition of permanently re- 
siding abroad, and not assuming, in the 
event of the demise of the crown, the title 
of queen. (Am. Reg*, Ixiii. 20.) Such an 
arrangement was now peculiarly acceptable 
to government; they even went further, 
and proposed that her majesty’s annuity 
should be raised to 50,00ul, i but it was 
found that the offer of Mr. Brougham had 
been made without the privity of his client ; 
and the mystery of his conduct was further 
augmented when it was discovered that he 
had kept back from her a knowledge of the 
ministerial proposition till after her ma- 
jesty’s determination became, fixed to visit 
England, m vindication of her character 
and the assertion of her rights. (Ann, 
Reg.i lxii. 127.) Indeed, the learned gen- 
tleman seems to have held more confidential 
intercourse with the persecutors of the 
I queen than his royal mistress. The alter- 
natives offered to the queen before she 
sailed from Calais were, either that she 
should relinquish the royal title on the 
terms proposed, or her conduct abroad be 
subjected to a public inquiry. Boldly de- 
termining to face her enemies, she landed 
at Dover, from the ordinary packet, on the 
6th, accompanied by alderman Wood and 
lady Hamilton, after & six-years' absence 
from England. Her entry into London 
was a triumph, and she was received with 
joyful acclamations by the people. On the 
same day a message was delivered to both 
houses of parliament, informing them of 
the 'king's intention to communicate cer- 
tain papers respecting the conduct Of the 
queen. 

7. Message from the queen delivered 
to the house of commons, challenging the 
fullest inquiry into her conduct. 

14. Address presented from the com- 
mon council of the city of London, congra- 
tulating the queen on her arrival in this 
country. The example was speedily fol- ■ '*. 
lowed, and the metropolis kept in a ferment 
for months by addresses and processions in 
honour of the queen’s return to England, 

19. Died, at his seat, Spring -grove, 
Middlesex, in his 77th year, Sir Joseph 
Banks, president of the Royal Society, and 
whose name, with that of Dr. So lander, is 
familiar to rite reader of the first voyage Of 
discovery of captain Cook. Inheriting, at 
the age of eighteen, a noble patrimony, Mr. 
Banks did not abandon himself to the 
pleasures of fashionable life, but gave the 
preference to pursuits of natural history, to 
1 which) through life, he continued passion- 
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attached. In 1778 he *a» wade 
a, baroaet, 4uid elected pceakteut of the 
Royal Society. ; $§*n niter some differences 
ft ) fem with his mathematical brethren, who 
thought their favourite studies neglected ; 
but they soon subsided, and nothing further 
occurred to disturb the long reign of the 
president. Sir Joseph took an active 
y part in the establishment of the African 
Association and the Horticultural Society. 
He died without issue. 

21. Great distress in the south of Ire- 
land : eleven banks stop payment. 

28. Attempts at reconciliation having 
(ailed, a secret committee of the house of 
lords proceeded to open the green bag, con- 
taining the inculpatory documents against 
the queen. Lord Erskine and the marquis 
of Lansdowne having declined to act on 
the committee, lords Kllenbonmgh and 
Hardwicke were substituted in their places. 


France, — The diffusion of property iu 

France is shown by the following return of 

electors paying the greatest amount of 

taxes from 1000 francs : — 


Electors paying above — 


/• /• 


1000 10 1500 

6724 

1500 „ 2000 

2617 

2000 .. 2500 

1410 

2500 3000 

827 

3000 „ 'D00 

853 

4000 and upwards 

332 

The amount of taxation 

is estimated at 


about one-fifth of the income. 

JWy 4. The secret committee made 
their report, recommending a solemn in- 
quiry iuto the conduct of the queen. 

5. Lord Liverpool presented a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties against the queen, on 
the ground of her adulterous intercourse 
with Bergami, and providing that her 
majesty be degraded from her rank and 
title, and her marriage with the king dis- 
solved. The a sumptions on which the 
bill was founded stood, — 1st, that, in the 
year 1814, the princess of Wales, ut Milan, 
in Italy, engaged iu a menial situation 
Bartollomeo Her garni, a foreigner of low 
jftation ; 2nd, that a degrading intimacy 
ensued ; 3rd, that she engaged his family 
in her confidential service, l^stowed. upon 
him extraordinary marks of favour, ob- 
tained for him orders of knighthood, titles 
of honour, and conferred on him a pre- 
tended order, instituted by herself, without 
just authority; 4th, the second charge 
repeated and extended, that, by her con- 
duct, scandal was brought on his majesty’s 
family and kingdom. 

6. Sir JL Fergusaon moved, in the 
commons, for an account of the expenses 
of the Milan commission, which, it was 
alleged, had cost 25,090/. ; and tor half 
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this sum sir Ronald affirmed that witnesses 
might be procured in Italy to min the 
character of any man or woman, however 
respectable-— Motion got rid of by the 
order of the day. 

7. The king’s coronation, which had 
been fixed for August 1st, is indefinitely 
postponed. 

Twelve Italians, eleven men and tme 
woman, witnesses against the queen, landed 
at Dover from France. They were roughly 
treated by the populace, 

14. Symjrtoms of insubordination among 
the foot-guards, 

A revolution effected at Naples on the 
5th instant. The troops joined the people, 
and a constitution adopted on tho model 
of that of Spain. 

18. Captain Brown has just completed 
the first chain-bridge in England, across 
l he Tweed. The river is 437 leet from 
bank to banl^ and the bridge hr without 
any central support 

22. King reviews the city light-horse. 

Aug. 4. Major Cartwright, Woofer, 
Edmonds, Lewis, and Haddocks, ceww 
victed at Warwick assizes of conspiracy in 
these Action qf a “ legislatorial attorney/’ 
to represent, in parliament, the town of 
Birmingham. Bills of exceptions ware 
tendered to the court on the part of the 
defendants; and the discussions on the 
verdict occupied the court of icing’s Bench 
during several terms: it was not till 
Euster, 1821, the verdict was affirmed. 
Major Cartwright was sentenced to pay a 
fine of 10QL. and the others to suffer 
various terms of imprisonment. 

6. Died, at f)ar lands, in the 54th year 
of her age, the duchess of York, eldest 
daughter of the kinfiuifBspssia. She w»* 
married to the dukrol lojk in 1791 : they 
had long lAed separate, but on friendly 
terms. 

19. The attorney-general, sir Robert 
Gifford, opened the charge against the 
queen. lie concluded it on the 21st. and 
called the first Italian witness, Majofchi, 
whose appearance had such an effect upon 
the queen, who was present, that she 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
hastily left the house. 

30, A revolution in Portugal. 

Sept. 7. Case against the queen having 
been closed, the loads adjourned to the 
3rd of the ensuing month, to give tune to 
prepare the defence. It was also the day 
of the greatest solar eclipse that has been 
visible since 1714, or will again be visible 
till 1847, It excited great interest iu the 
metropolis, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the house of lords, where all the 
passages were crowded with peers, viewing 
the heavens through coloured glasses ; 
their lordships having left the solicitor- 
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general nearly deserted in the middle of 
iu* , _ 

30. Italian witnesses in favour 

of the .queen landed at Dover. Popular 
euthusiasm was such that the sailors jumped 
tins sea to convey them in their urns 
on shore. . 

Oct. 1. Polish diet terminated its sit- 
tings. Numerous petitions had been pre- 
sented to it, suggesting improvements in 
the agricultural and commercial regulations 
of the kingdom. They especially prayed 
that the Polish army might be clothed in 
Polish cloth, and the importation of Eng- 
lish merchandise prohibited so long as 
English corn-laws remained in force. 

% The recent political revolutions in 
Spain, Portugal, and Naples, celebrated at 
the Crown and Anchor tavern. 

3* Proceedings against the queen re- 
commenced, wheu Mr. Brougham delivered 
a powerful address, that occupied two days, 
in her majesty's defence. lie was followed 
by Mr, Williams ; and, the lords having de- 
termined to limit the opening to two coun- 
sel, the examination of witnesses followed. 

8. Christophe, King o£ Jlayti, com- 
mitted suicide. Hearing o£a revolj of his 
troops, he exclaimed, “ it is over with me,” 
and shot himself. His character has been 
•differently described : by one as bloody and 
tyrannical; by others as an ardent but 
jtash patriot, “intent on thf improvement 
«f his people.” (lAfc of Wilbtrforxt. v. 83.) 
He was succeeded by president Boyer in 
4he government of the island. «, 

11. Franklin, alias Fletcher, connected 
with ministers, chargor"., at Bow* street, with 
’publishing inflammatory ’hand-bills. pur- 
posely to excite disturbances in the metro* 
.polls ; a practise hjk.$g supposed to hate 
-carried ou lor years past. He was detained 
d>y one magistrate, but liberated by sir 
Robert Baker, and escaped to France. A 
Mr. Denis O’Brien, who held a colonial 
^appointment, was charged wi£h being im- 
plicated in these nefarious practices. 

A parliamentary return showed that the 
expenses of the queen’s trial already 
amounted to 110,000/. 

11. Spanish cortes resolved to sell the 
gaoperty of the clergy, and suppress mo- 
floastic orders. 

3u. First diet of Germany opened. 

23. Thomas Davhlson, a printer, found 
guilty of publishing two blasphemous 
libels. The defendant conducted his own 
defence : and was thre&times fined m the 
course of it, by Mr. Jusflfce Best, for using 
improper language, ei fiber towards the 
bench or the established a&horities. . Mrs, 
Garble free also tried for tw\viuular libels, 
and found guilty. The prolfcutions were 
at the instance Of the Society mt the Sup- 
pression of VtOOi \ 


, 24, Witnesses in behalf of the queen 
having been all examined, Mr. penman 
commenced the summumip of the defence 
in a luminous speech, that -occupied two 
days in the delivery. He Was followed by 
Dr. Lushingtoo, Who remarked on the pe- 
culiarities of the case in a man seeking a 
divorce from his wife at the age of sixty, 
and from whom he had been twenty-four 
years separated by Ids own act, and for the v 
gratification of his oWn appetites. The 
attorney-general began his reply on the 
27th, and did not close till next day, when 
the solicitor-general followed, whose ad- 
dress lasted till the 30th ; after which the 
bouse adjourned. 

Nov. 2. Accounts received at the Ad- 
miralty of the safety of the north-west 
expedition, under lieutenant Parry. They 
had passed opposite to the ' Coppermine 
river of Hearae, mint. 75°, long. 115°: they 
had wintered in long. 110°. 

10. Close ok the Queen’s Tkial. — 
The judicial part of the proceedings against 
the queen having closed, the lords met on 
the 2nd, to discuss the second reading of 
the Bill of Degradation. Lord Chan- 
cellor LI don, in a brief but forcible Speech, 
avowed his conviction that adultery had 
been proved, relying chiefly on the fact 
that the queen had slept under the same 
tent with Bergami on the deck of a polar re. 
Lauderdale was strongly of the same opi- 
nion. Qrosvenor would have thrown the 
book in the king’s face rather than hove 
been guilty of the first act of indignity 
towards her majesty, by the omission of 
her name iu the Liturgy. Hare wood wished 
he was as thoroughly convinced of the 
queen’s innocence as he was of the impo- 
licy of passing the bill. Donoughmore 
generally discredited the evidence adduced 
agamst her majesty. On the ground of 
both justice and expediency earl Grey op- 
posed the bill. Liverpool considered the 
sudden elevation of Bergami to the rank 
of chamberlain, and the marked partiality 
shown by the queen to his family, esta- 
blished the existence of an “ infatuated 
passion.” Arden would never consent to 
brand with everlasting infamy a member 
of the bouse of Brunswick. Falmod$r 
would support the bill, divested of the 
divorce clause; and Harrowby said that 
might beomitted, Ellen borough affirmed it . 
was for * the safety of domestic virtue that 
conduct like the queen’s should tie marked 
as infamous, ignominious, and base'.” 
Ashburton and Krskine thought the pre- 
amble unproved. Newcastle had been 
absent during the trial, but was convinced, 
from reading the evidence, of the queen’s 
guilt. Lansdowne warmly replied to the 
duke, then went minutely into the evidence, 
and expressed his conviction .that it was 
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liot such as to justify the passing 
bill, Grenville A dught an adulterous 
intercourse was^lffiich too sufficiently and 
fully proved ” Roislyn said the witnesses 
were both “ suspicious and corrupt.* Other 
lords expressed their sentiments,, and the 
debate continued till the 6th. Upon a 
division there were, for the second reading 
r of the bill, 123 pee$%; against it, 95 : 
majority 28. The dukes of York, Clarence, 
and Cambridge voted in favour of the bill ; 
the duke of Gloucester against it; the 
dukes of Sussex and Cumberland did not 
vote. Some were in favour of degradation, 
but not divorce. Upon a division, 129 
voted that the divorce clause should be 
retained; and 62 for its expulsion. The 
failure to get rid of the divorce clause, com- 
bined with the strong popular excitement 
in the queen’s favour, and the little pro- 
bability of carrying the bill through the 
commons, determined many peers who had 
voted in. favour of the second reading to 
oppose the third. Upon the third reading 
of the bill, on the 10th, the ministerial 
majority had fallen from 23 to 9 ; the 
numbers being 108 for, 99 against. Im- 
mediately the result was known, lord 
Liverpool announced the intention of go- 
vernment to abandon the further prosecution 
of this extrsord ioary proceeding. The news 
that the bill iii*'? relinquished diffused a 
trausportof joy through the metropolis. At 
night the town was illuminated, wkich was 
repeated on the Saturday and Monday fol- 
lowing. Public agitation pending the trial 
was greater than had ever been known: pro- 
cessions were daily, and almost hourly, 
taking place to Hammersmith, where the 
queen legated, carrying addresses of congra- 
tulation, or to deprecate the prosecution. 
The powers of the press were vigorously 
exerted to keep alive the popular excite- 
ment. No le serve was observed, either on 
the part of the peers or the conductors of 
the press, in communicating,' without dis- 
guise or curtailment, the entire mass of 
evidence that could be elicited by the most 
searching interrogatory from valets, cou- 
riers, chambermaids, and chamberlains. 
#be consequence was, that the newspapers 
became the daily vehicle of more gross and 
revolting details than can be found in the 
history of the most abandoned of the 
Homan emperors. The working anti raid- 
tile classes were almost without exception 
in favour of the queen. Their feelings, 
like those of lord Archibald Hamilton, 
were irrelevant to the merits of the trial, 
and arose from a deep impression of the 
provocations she had received, and the 
long and vindictive persecution she had 
Sustained. 

23. Parliament suddenly prorogued 
without the usual torra of a royai spewh ; 
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the object sought was alleged to bo to 
avoid the delivery of a massage from the 
queen, complaining that no provision had 
been made by ministers for her residence 
or maintenance. 

25. Decision in the king’s bench, that 
sufficient evidence had been given that sir 
Francis Burdett had, by putting a sealed 
letter into a post-office in Leicestershire, 
published a libel on his majesty’s govern- 
ment in that county ; that the trial in 
Leicestershire \fas therefore legal ; and 
that consequently no reason existed for a 
new trial in Middlesex, where the letter 
was first opened, read, and made public. 

29. The queen went in state to St. Paul's 
to return thanks for her happy deliverance ; 
150 gentlemen attended on horseback, and 
the crowd was immense. So great was the 
desire to obtain a view of the procession 
that various sums from five shillings to 
two guineas yjpre given for single stations 
at windows. Among the gentlemen at- 
tending on the queen were sir Robert Wil- 
son, Joseph Hume. M. P., hon. Keppel 
Craven, and Mr. Hobhouse. At the en- 
trance to the ftithedrol a committee of 60 
lad if s* all drived in white, received her 
majesty. 

30. Sir Humphrey Davy elected, in op- 
position to lord Colchester, president of the 
Royal Society.in place of the late sir Joseph 
Banks. 

Dec, Numerous congratulatory ad- 
dresses were presented to the queen, in the 
course of this month, from different classes 
of the people; and counter-addresses to 
the king, from th#^ universities and the 
chief nmnicipal*and ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions. 

1 1. Mr. Wright^hpyidstor of the Par- 
liamentary Debate ^and formerly a partner 
with Mr. Cobbett in the bookselling busi- 
ness, obtained a verdict of 1000/. damages 
against Mr. Cobbett, for three libels in- 
serted in hisdPoiitical Register. 

1 7. Congress of sovereigns at Troppau 
transferred to Lay bach, nearer to Italy. 
No strangers were allowed to reside at 
Layback during this convocation of 
crowned heads ; and to make their coun- 
cils more secret not a secretary was per- 
mitted to be present at the conferences of 
the ministers. 

22. At the Schoolmasters* dinner Dr. 
Kelly announced that tire duke of Orleans 
had presented to the society a lithographic 
engraving, from a picture painted at the 
command of the duke, exhibiting Ins royal 
highness in the character of a schoolmaster, 
he having during the revolution become a 
teacher of mathematics in Switzerland. 

In a letter to his constituents of this 
date Mr, (Winning stated that his sole 
reason for resigning his place of president 
* 3 K 
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of the hotndef Control is the late pro- 
ceedings against the queen , and that he 
had iw other difference with hie col- 

taartttM. • * 


23. A society established, aisnmiug the 
title d* The Constitutional Association, for 
opposing the progress of disloyal princi- 
ples; sir John Sewell, IX* H, elected pre- 
ttdent. 


$8* Francis Jeffrey, the Scottish advo- 
cate, and editor of The Edinburgh Review , 
chosen rector of the university of Glasgow. 

A prospectus issued for establishing, 
under the patronage of the king, a Royal 
Society of Literature, for the encourage- 
ment of indigent merit, and the promotion 
Of general literature. Nothing, however. 
Was done towards th? institution of this 
society till June of the following year. 

$£m?C 4 TiO!c.— A general account {Ann. 
Reg. lxii. 234), showing the state of edu- 
cation in England : — Enlhwed Schools : 
New schools, 302, children, 30,590; or- 
dinary schools, 3865, children, 125,843$ 
total children, 165,433, revenue, 300,525/. 


Unendowed day-schools : new schools, 820, 
children, 105,582; dames’ schools, 3102, 
children, 53,624; ordinary schools, i 0,360, 
children, 319,643; total children, 478,849, 
Sunday-schools : new schools, 404, children, 
50,979 ; ordinary schools, 4768, children, 
401,838$ total children, 432,817. 

Spain, Portugal, and 1ta£y. — These 
countries were this yeat the scene of revo- 
lutions, so auspicious in their commence- 
ment as to threaten the entire kuin of the 
conservative compact of the Holy Alliance. 
In Spain the troops /ntei^led for the sub- 
jugation of South America revolted against 
the government, and, a general spirit 
resistance to FAt&rtt IRJ spreading through j 
the kingdom, the faithless njonarch was 
compelled to swear fidelity to the consti- 
tution of 1812, which he had before sworn 
to defend. The example in Spain ex- 
tended to Portugal. In August a revolu- 
tion occurred in Oporto, of which the de- 
clared objects were the establishment of a 
constitutional monarchy* At Lisbon the 
'regency, in the absence of the king in 
Brasil, endeavoured to gain time, but, the 
junta of Oporto having proceeded to the 
capital, all parties coalesced to establish a 
provisional administration in the name of 


Icing John. The revolution in Naples 
commenced in July, ami like the preceding 
was chiefly effected by the military, who 
demanded a constitution on the model of 
that in Spain* Attempts were made to 
aubdnft them by force, but the court, ou 
sounding the disposition of the other mili- 
tary in thfe capital, found they were actu- 
ated by the same spirit. When this was 
known, king Ferdinand submitted to ne- 
cessity, and declared hit assent to # the new 


order of things. The Neapolitan parlia 
ment was convoked, anfopened by Ferdi- 
nand, assisted by the hereditary prince in 
the character of lieutenant-general Mean- 
while the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, met at Troppau $ they invited 
Ferdinand to join them to consult on the 
means of promoting what they called the 
happiness of nations. He obeyed, and ; 
was conveyed to Leghorn, on his way io 
Laybach, on board mpfiglish ship-of-war, 
leaving however a solemn declaration be- 
hind him to adhere to the main principles 
of the new constitution. 

Annual Obituary.— A t Fewston, in 
Yorkshire, Mr. John Demoiue, 110 ; the 
chief amusement of his life was hunting, 
which he always pursued on foot, and con- 
tinued till within the last five years of his 
life. At PortBeu, Mr. Cannon, 94 : he was 
never known to eat fish, flesh, or fowl, or 
drink anything stronger than water, except 
tea in the afternoon. Eaton Stannard 
Barrett, 35, author of the poem of “ All 
the Talents,” and some novels said to be 
almost as popular as the Waverley novels. 
Kev. Isaac Milner, dean of Carlisle, pre- 
sident of queen's college, And Lucasian 
professor of mathematic*, Cambridge. At 
Brompton, Dr. Thomas Brown, 4a, pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in the university 
of Edinburgh ; who united the rare quali- 
fications of a poet and an acute metaphy- 
sician. * General Mudge, 68, a man of 
science, to whom the public is indebted for 
the trigonometrical survey of the kingdom 
and excellent maps of the counties. Pa- 
trick Colquhoun, LL.D-, 75, a magistrate 
of the metropolis, and writer of great 
ability and shrewdness on police, indigence, 
cpine, and statistics: Dr. Colquhoun was 
a native of Dumbarton, and had spent the 
early part of his life in commercial pur- 
suits, Arthur Young, 79, secretary to the 
Board of Agririiture, an experimental 
fanner and useful writer: he had been 
blind for the last ten years. At Paris, 
count de Volney, 65, member of the cham- 
ber of peers : & learned and eloquent 
writer. Mr. Doilond, 90 , the celebrated 
optician. At Paris, marshal Keilerman? 
86, the hero of Valmy. William Field- 
ing, 80, police magistrate, and son of the 
author ot * Tom Jones.” W tlliam Harley, 
75, the biographer of Cowper. At Paris, 
Tallien, 54, the celebrated French revolu- 
tionist. Benjamin West, 82, president of 
the royal academy. Brownlow North, 79 , 
forty years bishop of Winchester. Wil- 
liam Hat sell, 87, chief clerk of the house 
of commons. Admiral sir Home Popham, 
67. Henry Andrews, of Boynton, 76 j em- 
ployed for forty years on the Nautical and 
other almanacks. 
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cm the continent had a striking but illusory 
interest* At the commencement of the 
year the Piedmontese army revolted, and 
lullowing the example of Naples proceeded 
to frame a near constitution. The king, dis- 
liking the infringement, of his prerogatives, 
resigned the crown to his brother, who re- 
fused to accept it, and, a body of Austrians 
marching into Piedmont, the Sardinian 
despotism was promptly restored. Simul- 
taneously a large Austrian army approached 
the Neapolitan frontier, where they were met 
by general Pope, but his army fled at the 
first onset with the Austrians, who, in con- 
sequence, advanced to Naples without far- 
ther resistance. The parliament, which 
had relied on the fidelity of the king, was 
dissolved, the people were disarmed, the 
ancient authorities restored, and persecu- 
tion took place against the leaders of the 
late revolution.* In Romagna many per- 
sons were arrested as Carbonari, and a still 
greater number in Lombardy. Thirty-four 
of these were brought to trial m the au- 
tumn. Several were sentenced to death, 
but this was commuted for imprisonment 
in the castle of Spielberg for 21 years in 
some cases, and for 10 years in the rest. 
Spain continued to be agitated by [xditical 
struggles; the friends of liberty were di- 
vided ; they prut* ceded with too much pre- 
cipitancy m tlk subversion of the abuses 
of an ancient system, strong in the preju- 
dices of the people, and the support of a 
powerful priesthood. Portugal, though 
drawn into the revolutionary career by the 
example of her neighbour, continued peace- 
able and orderly. John VI., on his arrival 
from Brazil, readily sworo to protect the 
constitution established, in his absence, 
proclaimed the cories, and the kingdogi 
forthwith entered on a course of political 
and social regeneration. Beyond the At- 
lantic, the year witnessed the establish- 
ment of the irdependeitce of Colombia, 
and the fall of tl .•Spanish power in Mexico 
and Peru. Brazil, triumphantly abolishing 
its old institutions, assumed a more con- 
spicuous rank among free nations, and took 
a.great step towards disrobing the ties 
that bound it to Portugal. In Rngiaud 
there were symptoms of returning com- 
mercial prosperity and greater internal 
tranquillity. The chief domestic occur- 
rences were the death of the queen — the 
king’s coronation — his visits to Ireland 
and Hanover — and the bitterness of news- 
paper controversy* 

Am. A Mr, Gittam, of Nordelph, Nor- 
folk, undertook for a wager of MW) guineas 
to skait a mile on the ice in three minutes. 
He, performed the task 15 seconds within 
the time* Unfortunately he lost his life 
the same night, on his way home, by com- 
ing* Whilst skoiting, with great force in 


contact with a willow-hoe, not far distant 
from his own hawse at UpweB. 

16# Mr* Duncan Campbell refused at 
the mansion-house to be bound over to 
prosecute a thief, to do which, it appeared, 
be was not hound by law. 

23* Parliament opened by the king in a 
speech of moderate tenor, in which a pro- 
vision for the queen was recommended. 
The addresses in both houses passed with- 
out divisions. $Tr. Wethorell moved for 
papers, with the view of showing the ille- 
gality of the omission of the queen’s name 
in the liturgy: the crown and the whig 
lawyers were divided in opinion, and the 
subject got rid of by the previous question. 

24. About the hour of closing the bank 
of Jones and Loyd, a thief snatched a 
parcel off the counter, with notes to the 
amount of 4200/., aud got dear Off. 

‘25. The duke of Wellington incurs 
much popular «en sure by terming a county 
meeting u a farce;’* it was meant, how- 
ever, to apply only to county meetings on 
the queen’s business, that would hear only 
one side. 

31. The queen, in a message to the 
comhans, declined to accept any pecuniary 
allowance until her name was inserted in 
the liturgy. Her majesty soon after al- 
tered* Iwr resolution, and an annuity of 
50,0004 was sqftled upon her by parliament. 

Feb. 3. *Mrs. Carlile sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, in Dorchester gaol, 
for publishing an alleged libel. The hus- 
band was Already confined ta the same 
prison. » 

6* The king t v»siled Drury-1 ane theatre 
for the tirst time since the commencement 
c»t the regency, and was favourably re- 
ceived, but the xjjjjEWwitHhe queen was 
often heard Jo interrupt the acclamations* 
fe. Sir F. Burdett sentenced to pay a 
fine of 20004 and to three months* impri- 
sonment, for his letter reflecting on the 
Manchester Wffair. A meeting of the ba- 
ronet's constituents was held on the ljlth, 
to raise a subscription to pay the fine. 

16. Duel at Chalk-farm, by mooulight, 
between Mr. Scott, editor of the London 
Magazine, and Mr. Christie, banister ; the 
former was mortally wounded, and died on 
the 27th, much regretted. The quarrel 
arose with Mr. Lockhart, who took offence 
at some of Scott’s literary articles; but 
Mr. Scott declined a meeting with Mr. 
Lockhart, unless he would first disavow 
being the editor of Blackwood'* Magazine. 
A misunderstanding then ensued between 
Mr. Lockhart’s intended second and the 
deceased, which had a fatal termination. 
Coroner's jury having brought m a ver- 
dict of mtful murder, Mr. Christie and 
the seconds were tried at the Old Baueyv 
and acquitted, 

* 3 E 2 
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21. Lord Lansdownc, in moving for the 
appointment of a committee on foreign 
trade, enlarged on the causes of existing 
embarrassments ; which he ascribed, in a 
great degree, to the diminution of con- 
sumption in the country. Lord Liverpool, 
oh the contrary, ascribed them to increased 
production ; and to establish his proposition 
, adduced statements of the increase of the 
cUtuuimption of beer, spirits, and other : 
excisable articles, during the last four years. 1 
' 25, Order of council fixes the rewards 
to he given to government ships that ex- 
plore the Arctic Circle to the 1 60° YV. lon- 
. git tide, or the 83° N*. latitude. 

March 1, Mr. Hume’s motion for a re- 
duction of 10,000 men m the artny lost; 
sixteen divisions during the discussion. 

16. Mr. Plunkett’s bills for the removal 
of catholic disabilities read a second time ; 
majority .for the second reading, 254; 
against it, 243. They we#e opposed by 
Peel,Bankes, sir YVm. Scott, and Wetherell ; 
supported by Mackintosh, Wilbcrforce, and 
Canning. They passed a third reading in 
the commons, but were thrown out by the 
lords. * 

April. True bills found* by the*gYand 
jury of the Middlesex sessions against 
Wardell, editor of the Statesman, Theiwall, i 
editor of the Champion, Dolby, publisher of 
the Political Dictionary , anjl Mary Ann 
Cailile, lor seditious libels. They were 
preferred by the Constitutional Association, 
which, by assuming the duties of the law- 
officers of the crown, and being* supported 
by the joint subscriptions of the ultra- 
loyal, soon became generally unpopular. 

1 1 . Duel in Paris between Manuel and 
Beaumont, two wealthy agents of tjie 
itot/rse, in whisfe^^J#^. former was killed. 
It originated m the sehaction of the wife 
of M. Manuel, whose body tfle clergy re- 
fused to inter, because he had been Jailed 
in a duel. 

Thirty-five bills found at ths Old Bailey 
for passing forged notes. 

Jit lady (dm. Hey. btiii. 50), apparently 
labouring under considerable fatigue, called 
at a cottage near Turn ham-green, and ap- 
plied for refreshment, for which she tendered 
a bank-note. The inhabitant, a female, left 
the house for the purpose of procuring 
change, and on her return found the 
stranger gone. On hearing, as she be- 
lieved, the cry of her infant, she hastened 
to its cradle, but to her utter dismay dis- 
covered her own child had been taken 
away* and another, of a tawny colour, 
placed in its stead. Lash to the amount 
of 100/. was fastened to its breast. 

2T, Greek patriarch' of Constantinople 
executed at the door of his own church. 
Great numbers of Greeks massacred in 
several parts of Turkey* 


28. Monument erected in St Andrew 's- 
tquare, Edinburgh^ to the memory of the 
late viscount Melville, by a subscription of 
the officers and seamen of the British navy. 

30. The Fifty, captain Parry, and the 
He da, captain Lyon, proceeeded on their 
voyage of discovery. 

Greek Insurrection, — The Greek in- 
surrection, which for eight years after en- 
gaged a large share of attention, com- 
menced in the spring. ' It had its origin in 
the principalities of Moldavia and Walla- 
ehia, where resistance to the authority of 
the Porte was organized by Ypsilanti, a 
Greek prince in the service of Russia. 
The Boyars, however, declared against the 
prince, who was unable to make head 
against the Turks. Meanwhile there was 
a rising in the Morea, and the flame ex- 
tended to the islands of the Archipelago, 
where the Greeks fitted out fleets to cruise 
against their oppressors. Expectations were 
indulged in of a war between Turkey and 
Russia ; provocations had been received by 
the latter, which obliged the Russian am- 
bassador to leave Constantinople, yet the 
Russian armies made only demonstrations. 
It is supposed that, as the Greeks fought 
for independence, and did not seek a 
Muscovite in lieu of an Ottoman master, 
Alexander li ft them to fight their own bat- 
tles, rather thau countenance in any form 
the spirit of insurrection. The rising of 
the Greeks led to the beheading of the 
patriarch of the Greek church at Constan- 
tinople, accompanied by barbarous indig- 
nities to his person. Tim execution served 
as a signal for a general massacre of Greeks 
iu Europe and Asia; while the Greeks, 
fired with indignation, resisted their assail- 
ants, and a mutual massacre, as horrible 
as any on record, filled most of the great 
cities of Greece and Asia Minor with 
victims. 

Horticulture. — In the reign of George 
III. the number of exotics introduced into 
England was 6750; m the reign of Eliza- 
beth, 578 ; in the reigns of Charles 1. and 
II., 578 ; in that of James II., 44 ; of Wil- 
liam 111., 298 ; of Anne, 230 ; of George I., 
182 ; and 1770 in that of George II* The 
total number of exotics now in the gardens 
of this country is 11,970. 

May 5. Death ov Napoleon Buona- 
parte.— The late French emperor was in 
his 52d year, and died of cancer in the 
stomach, a disease to which his father And 
sister had fallen premature victims. Upon 
opening his breast the malady that de- 
stroyed him was apparent, though its pro- 
gress may have been hastened by mental 
affliction, and the unhealthy climate of St. 
Helena. He had been confined to his 
chamber since the 17 th March, and on the 
1 15th April began making his will, com- 
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mencing, ,( I die in the Apostolical Romaic 
religion, in which T was born and neat 
expressing a wish that his hashes may 
repose on the banks of the Seine, in the 
midst of the French people, whom 1 have 
loved so well,” The rest is history, of 
which Napoleon is now almost as much a 
portion as Cesar or Hannibal, In deter- 
mining his character we have the advan- 
tage of beholding him through his entire 
course, of witnessing his rise and fall, and 
of seeing him under those contrasted as- 
pects of prosperous ami adverse fortune 
that are wont to elicit the good and bad 
qualities of our nature. The result is that 
he was a man of transcendent abilities, to 
whom circumstances were favourable ; that 
his career was wonderful* but not super- 
natural, yielding to the common influences 
which sway the lot of individuals. He at- 
tained eminence by wisdom and modera- 
tion; he lost it byihe seductions of prospe- 
lity. His biography is an instructive lesson. 
The young artillery officer studious, dis- 
creet, self-denying, attentive to his duties, 
and seising every opportunity to recom- 
mend himsei r to his superiors, could hardly 
fail of promotion in ordinary tunes, more 
especially in a crisis when talents were 
needed and merit sure of distinction. With 
tongue, pen, and sword; a prepossessing 
exterior ; exewp. from degrading vices, a 
correct judgment, quickness of observation, 
great self-reliance, energy, deetgftn, and a 
sagacity that could pierce every perplexity, 
Napoleon was sure to win his way. At 
the head of the Army of Iialy he lost none 
of the qualities that had fixed attention, 
and in subordinate employments inspired 
confidence. He was a hero, and the sol- 
diers adored a leader so competent to 1 q*k 1 
them to battle, and whose soul breathed 
only republican patriotism and martial 
glory. Like most successful adventurers, 
Buonaparte was a great dissembler. He 
affected to sigh peace m the midst of 
brilliant victories ; to shun popular ap- 
plause, and be more a votary of science 
than of ambition. It was only after he 
became First Consul that his hidden nature 
appeared, or that hts better qualities were 
perverted by the intoxication of sudden 
exaltation. The wary taciturnity that had 
marked his early life now left him, and he 
overwhelmed those who approached him 
with an oracuki volubility. Success in- 
spired unbounded confidence in Ins own 
powers: he became arrogant, dictatorial, 
self-willed, restless, encroaching, and ty- 
rannical. The sceptre of Charlemagne 
awaited him ; his fiat was to be European 
Uw. Hence the aggressive wars of the 
empire ; his perfidious intervention in the 
affairs of the Peninsula; his vain efforts to 
ruin British commerce ; and his last gi- 
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gantic enterprise against Russia, when 
Fortune dashed the “ warrior tyrant” to the 
earth as suddenly as she had raised him 
Grandeur of soul did not desert him amidst 
his astounding reverses ; he bore himself 
nobly, was loth to leave France iexs than 
he found her, and only bent to overpower- 
ing numbers after exhausting in her de- 
fence, with desperate energy, all the re- 
sources of his military genius. His second 
attempt to seize the crown was worthy of 
his renown. <3reat and decided in con- 
ception, adventurous and heroic in execu- 
tion, it failed because neither the kings of 
Europe, nor the enlightened of the French 
nation, would trust him. On the rock of 
St. Helena his mighty spirit first began to 
quail beneath the successive strokes of his 
adverse destiny. Though not subdued by 
misfortune, his temper was soured by petty 
annoyances. Indignant at the supposed 
treachery of £he English ministry m do- 
taming him a prisoner, he descended to 
altercations with his keepers, more analo- 
gous to sceues among the gossips of Rich- 
ardson's novels than those of his former 
greatuess. Notwithstanding these out- 
break* of littleness elicited during the bit- 
terness of his exile, he maintained a lofty 
bearing, unalterably fixed on grand objects. 
He *luel also amiable and generous qua- 
lities, which are shown by the number and 
fidelity of bis friends. He was proud and 
irascible, susceptible of injury, and keenly 
vindictive. It is not unlikely he died in 
thii ostentation of Catholicism to spite his 
Protestant gaolers^ His conversation was 
remarkable ; it was varied, either sportive 
or sublime, vivfd, picturesque, and replete 
gith new and magnificent ideas. His dis- 
position was to action weaker than medita- 
tion, and his miura was more imaginative 
than philosophical. Formed on the model 
of Plutarch’s heroes, his aim was to as- 
tonish by the splendour rather than the 
benevolenctauf his exploits. He disliked 
metaphysical abstractions; they had no 
motive force in them, and moreover, being 
of a levelling tendency, abated the pride 
of individual superiority, which was his 
glory. His ruling passion was power, to 
which he made religion, pageantry .tear, “self- 
ishness, — everything subordinate. Though 
calculating, and capable of combmmg 
many and distant results, he committed 
the egregious error of seeking to govern 
the present by the obsolete analogies of 
past times. His political system had no, 
other foundation than the restless territorial 
domination of old Rome; it was the arbi- 
trary will of one successful chieftain tramp- 
ling on modern science, rights, and justice* 
His usurpation was an insult to his con- 
temporaries, which they felt and resented* 
and his empire, dependent almost solely 
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on hit mm might* would probably have 
ended .life* that of the Macedonian con- 
queror, with his own existence, hud it not 
been overthrown by the crowned heads, 
With Whom he had vainly allied his for* 
turns. Hi# career was astonishing, but 
savoured of the melo-dramatic. Sur- 
rounded with a theatrical bravery and die- 
jplay, it dazzled the multitude and the 
military, whose idol he still continues; 
hut the yri&o must always lament the illu- 
■ions of his vain-glorious pursuits. Apart 
from his public course his character was 
not particularly exceptionable ; the do- 
mestic affections and virtues existing in 
fair proportion, and be was the slave of no 
gross personal vice or folly. Ambition 
made all his crime. To self-aggrandize- 
ment, virtue, truth, honour, and justice 
were sacrificed. He never sought more 
good than ministered to his own elevation ; 
therefore mankind owe him (nothing, and 
his fall was a blessing to the world. 

May 8. The order of knighthood having 
been surreptitiously obtained by two me- 
dical practitioners at the king’s levees, an 
order was issued from Carfton-house, di- 
recting that no person should* be introduced 
to be knighted unless his majesty’s consent 
had been previously signified to the lord 
in waiting, by one of the secretaries of 
state. 

11* A person named Cooper, mistakenly 
supposed to be the editor of the John Hull. 
and Weaver, the printer, committed to 
Newgate for a breach of parliamentary 
privilege, in misrepresenting a speech of 
Mr. Grey Bennett % 

12, Congress of the sovereigns of Russia, 
Prussia, arid Austria, at Laybarh, termi* 
nated. The chiefSefcjis^ of their deli be ra- 
tions had been the revolts*m Piedmont and 
at Naples. Before separating they issued 
a circular expressive of their determination 
to maintain « 4 that social order under which 
Kurope has enjoyed so many Centuries of 
gfory and herppmeu. Useful or necessary 
"changes m legislation, and in the adminis- 
tration oi states, ought only to emanate 
from the free-wiU ami the intelligent and 
Well-weighed conviction of those whom 
God has rendered responsible tor power ** 
The monarch^ expressed their intention of 
re-assembling in the ensuing year. 

0Z*yftAWCfl!S£HKNr ok Ghampound. — 

lit this month parliamentary reform ex- 
cited interest, and motions on the subject 
*were Ornde by Mr. Lambton and lord John 
Russell A bill introduced by the latter 
for the disfranchisement of Grampound. 
convicted of corruption, passed into a law ; 
and by the bill, as it passed the commons, 
the franchise was transferred to Leeds, 
under a 20/. qualification (104 lord John 
Russell proposed)* But the lords Refused 


to giass the bill in this shape ; and, in Hen 
of giving two representatives to Leeds, they 
gave two additional ones to the county of 
York. The boon, small enough at first, 
became a nullity, 

18. Mr. Kent exhibited his machine for 
walking upon water, in one of the wet- 
docks at Leith. It consisted of a triangle 
of about ten feet, formed of rods of irou, to 
each angle of which was affixed a case of 
block-tin, filled with air, and completely 
water-tight. 

24. Government having withdrawn the 
annual grant of 30004 from the Board of 
Agriculture, the members determined to 
support it by an annual subscription among 
themselves. 

25. Three manufacturers of forged 
ban k- notes executed at W arwiek. 1 0,0004 
of forged notes were found in their pos- 
session, and the plates from which they had 
been struck. 

Mr. John Hunt, of the Examiner, sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment in Cold- 
bath-fields, fur a libel on the house of com- 
mons. in stating that it contained more 
public criminals than public guardians. 
Thomas Hind all, of the Western Luminary* 
was at the same time sentenced to eight 
months’ imprisonment for a libel on the 
queen. 

June 1. Five Jew* apprehended at 
Leipflic, for issuing Dutch forged paper to 
the amoifht of 100,0004 
27. Economy a no uktiiknchmknt. — 
The session of parliament was remarkable 
for the commencement, by Mr. Hume, of a 
severe scrutiny into the public estimates. 
Ills object was to show the immense dis- 
proportion between the peace expenditure 
of .1702 and the present; and, to establish 
this, he brought forward, m an elaborate 
speech of the 27th, various statements illus- 
trative of the expenditure of the two 
periods. The general expenditure bad 
increased from 16,000.0004, in 1792, to 
53,000,0004 The military force, regular 
and irregular, had increased from 92,430 
men to 263,% 7 ; and the expense from 
2,330.3494 to 8,926,4214 The expense of 
the uavy in 1792 was under 2,000,0004} 
it was now 6,362,7864 The increase in 
the expense of the different public offices 
was shown to be enormous, and to require 
curtailment* Although 850,0004 was 
granted for the king’s civil list, various 
other charges were thrown upon the public 
under the head of civil contingencies. 
Salaries had been increased, and sinecures 
multiplied ; the offices of receivers- general 
of taxes and of distributor# of stamp# were 
mostly executed by deputies; the prin- 
cipals held large balances of public money, 
and were often in arrear at their deaths. 
Immense savings might be effected by an 
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improved mode of collecting the public 
revenue* Out of a revenue of 66,000,000/.. 
upwards of 4,000*000/. were paid for the 
expense of collecting it. Mr. Hume con- 
cluded by moving a resolution expressive 
of the necessity of retrenchment, and of 
an adjustment of the expenditure to the 
increased value of the currency and the 
distressed circumstances of the country. 
An amendment was moved by Mr. Bankus, 
not greatly differing from the original 
resolution ; and Mr. Hume's resolution re- 
jected by 174 to 94, The details, however, 
produced made a great impression on the 
country, and even on the members of go* 
moment, many of whom were unconscious 
of the waste in their own departments, and 
of the greater economy that might be in- 
troduced therein without detriment to the 
public service. 

Ju/y 4. New theatre in the Haymarket 
opened. 

A letter from Mr. Scoresby slates that 
the Congreve rockets had been successfully 
used in the whale-fishery. 

The queen having, by memorial to the 
king, claimed a right to be crowned, the 
privy-council assembled at the Cockpit, 
Whitehall, to hear counsel in support of 
her majesty's claim. Messrs. Brougham 
and Denman wore heaid in favour of the 
claim ; theau. ’ney and solicitor-general 
against it. After long deliberation the 
lords of the council reported that queens 
consort were not entitled of right to be 
crowned at any time ; which report being 
communicated to the king, he approved 
of it. 

It. Parliament prorogued by com- 
mission, 

17, Spain having ratified the treaty for 
the cession of the.Fiondas to the United 
States of America, these murli-coveted 
provinces were formally taken possession 
of by general Jackson. The republic made, 
likewise, an acquisition of territory to the 
westward of the lakes, by purchasing above 
5,900,090 of acres of fertile lands from the 
Indians. It was paid for in merchandise 
to the value of 85,000 dollars, and an 
annual payment of less than 2000/. 

19. Coronation op Gboruk IV. — This 
ancient solemnity was performed in a style 
of great splendour. Preparations had been 
making for upwurds of a twelvemonth, and 
in general the precedent of James II, was 
followed, as described by Sandford, Three 
tiers of galleries, supported upon columns, 
were erected on the eastern and western 
sides of Westminster Abbey, and directly 
wider the south window was the royal 
platform, on which the throne and king's 
chair were placed, superbly decorated. 
Beneath the, galleries were sideboards or 
cellarets, c'jrpquuiicatiiig with passages by 


eliding panels, for the convenience of the 
waiters* Separate boxes were provided for 
the accommodation of the royal family, 
foreign ministers, and lord great chain- 
berlain. A flooring of wood was hud down 
in the body of the hall, fourteen inches 
above the pavement. There were six 
dining-tables, each 56 feet long and 7 wide. 
The decorations were in the Gothic style, 
the better to correspond with, the Oceanian 
and the building ; and a triumphal arch of 
great beauty was composed of the various or* 
Uers of architecture existing in the hall itself 
and in Westminster Abbey* The covered 
platform, over which the procession moved 
from the north door of the hall to the west 
door of the abbey, was 1500 feet in length. 
In addition to the preparations for the, 
grand banquet, the adjoining courts of law 
were fitted up for private dinner-rooms, for 
dining nearly 2000 members of the pro- 
cession. Thj^ preparations in Westminster 
Abbey were ou a corresponding scale of 
in agn i ficenct*. G reat care was taken of the 
ornaments by encasing them in boards ; 
and in the erection of the galleries net % 
single nail of hook was driven into the 
veiwrfble fabric. Both in the hall and the 
abbey wests were reserved for the reporters 
for the public press. At some of theen 
tranct^were wen Cribb, Jackson, and other 
pugilists, intended to assn# the doorkeepers 
in maintaining order. On each side of the 
platform, from the hall to the abbey, an 
amphitheatre of seats was erected, to ac- 
commodate 100,000 spectators. AU the 
houses and placet* in the vicinity, from 
which a view of the pageant could be 
obtained, were ‘covered with galleries and 
ijgats, the prices of which varied from 
twenty guineas to* oiya^uinea. About 
7000 tickets were issued by the lord cham- 
berlain and \he earl marshal for admission 
to the hull aud abbey. On Wednesday 
there was a grand rehearsal of the duties 
of the champion, and of all others who bad 
duties to perform. That night the king 
slept at the speaker's house. The firing 
of guns and ringing of bells, at one o'clock 
next morning, announced the opening of 
the gala; and so early as two o'clock the 
streets were filled with the carriages of 
persons going to witness the ceremony. At 
five a considerable number of the company 
had arrived and taken their places in the hall. 
The corporations of London, Ox lord, and 
Dublin came by water from Black fri ars'- 
bridge. About five the queen arrived in 
her state-carriage ; but no preparation had 
been made for her reception, and, not hav- 
ing an adu isiion -ticket, her majesty was 
obliged to retire. At nine the peers, great 
^officers of state, and all who were to take 
part in the procession, were assembled, in 
the costumes of their ranks aud offices, in 
♦ 
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the WhU; presenting, with the galleries 
occupied hy the peeresses, foreign ambas- 
sadors, and Others, in rich dresses, a scene 
indescribably picturesque and magnificent. 
At tm precisely his majesty entered, splen- 
didly attired : the persons in the galleries 
ro»e to receive him; and the trumpets 
struck tip w God save the king.** Almost 
immediately after the procession began to 
mmye towards the Abbey, the king walking 
under a canopy of cloth of gold, supported 
by Henry Brougham, M.P., and the other 
barons of the Cinque-ports. As the dif- 
ferent personages went along the platform 
popular feeling was manifested, some being 
hissed, others cheered. The administration 
of the coronation-oath, homage, unction, 
and other rites of the aDbey, occupied 
about five hours. When the king m-entered 
the hall, with the crown on his head, he 
was received with enthusiastic cheets and 
waving of handkerchiefs : ho retired for an 
hour to repose himself, when his guests 
took the opportunity to eat their dinners. 
During this scene the ladies and gentlemen 
from the galleries promenaded between the 
tables, and some partook of the refresh- 
ments so abundantly supplied. Abouttfve 
the royal banquet was served; the deputy 
earl marshal, the lord high steward, and 
lord high constable attending the first 
course, on horseback, in splendid robes, and 
their chargers richly caparLoned. Next 
followed the challenge of the king’s cham- 
pion, the proclamation of the royal titles j 
by the heralds, the officers-at-axms crying 
u Large***? A noble lord then proposed i 
the king’s health, witfi three times three, j 
which was drank with rapturous applause. 
Lord Chancellor Eldou said they ought to j 
have drunk it wj ih n ine times nine. Thb 
king drank the nealtftvf “his peers and 
his good people.” His majesty having 
dined, “Non nobis Domine” was sung, i 
and the king shortly after quitted the hall. 
Immediately a scramble ensped for the 
viands he had left on his table. The hall 
was lighted by wax-lights, but they were 
unnecessary, as the business of the day 
was concluded before dark. The weather 
was beautiful, the sun shining brightly all 
day. The amusements set apart for the 
people consisted of the asceut of a balloon, 
M boat-race on the Serpentine, an exhi- 
bition of fire-works in Hyde-park, and the 
throwing open the theatres fur free ad- 
mission. The expenses of the coronation 
amounted to 238,000/. (Hansard's Pari. 
Peltate*, ix. 1107.) The crown worn by 
the king was of unexampled brilliance and 
richness. The jewels of the crown were 
valued at €5,000/.; and ten per cent, 
interest was paid to Knndell and Bridge 
for the loan of them. The total quantities 
of provisions f bj the dinner and banquet 


were as follows : — 7442 lbs. of beef 033 lbs, 
of veal, 20 quarters of house-lamb, 20 legs 
of house-lamb, 5 saddles ot lamb, 55 quar- 
ters of grass-lamb, 160 lambs’ sweet! reads, 
389 cow-heels, 400 calves’-f'eet, 250 lbs. of 
suet, 160 geese, 720 pullets and capons, 
1610 chickens, 520 fowls for stock (liens), 
1730 lbs. of bacon, 550 lbs. of lard, 9121b*. 
of butter, 8400 eggs. Of tcmcr, — cham- 
pagne, 100 dozens ; Burgundy, 20 dozens ; 
claret, upwards of 200 dozens; hock, 50 
dozens ; Madeira, 50 dozens ; sherry and 
port, 350 dozens ; iced punch, 100 gallons. 

23. Westminster Hall thrown open to 
the public for three day9. 

24. Court of Parma goes into mourning 
for Napoleon Buonaparte ; the duchess 
Maria Louisa being the widow of the ex- 
emperor. No mourning in any other Eu- 
ropean court. 

26. The king holds a splendid drawing- 
room ; 2000 persons present. 

Coronation-medals distributed by the 
speaker to each member of parliament, on 
sending his receipt for it. They weigh a 
full ounce of gold each, and are well ex- 
ecuted. 

30. The Queen taken ill in Drury-lane 
theatre. 

31. The king left Carlton-house on a 
visit to Ireland. He was to embark and 
dine on board the royal yacht at Ports- 
mouth. 

Aug. % Death of Queen CAHOUNE.r— 
Her majesty had for some days suffered 
from constipation, which baffled the skill 
of her physicians. She was in her 53rd 
year, and member of an heroic but unfor- 
tunate family. Her lather, the duke of 
Brunswick, lost his dominions and his life 
at the battle of Jena ; and her brother, in 
1 f$l 5, was slain in Belgium. Her marriage 
with her cousin, the prince of Wales; 
their separation a twelvemonth after ; the 
princess going abroad ; her return to Eng- 
land ; and her trial for adultery, are inci- 
dents already noticed. Immediately the 
queen ceased to be an object of persecution 
the excitement in her favour begau to sub- 
side ; and the little interest evinced on the 
day of her unsuccessful attempt to take 
part in the coronation showed the change 
that had taken place in the popular sen- 
timent. She was felt for as an oppressed, 
but not blameless, princess. That her 
marriage should turn out unhappy was to 
he expected: it was a marriage of in- 
terest, not of the affections. George III. 
urged forward the union, as a mode of 
reclaiming a dissolute son ; and the match 
became one of pecuniary convenience, 
formed with a dissipated prince, already 
affianced to Mrs. Fitzherbert, to whom he 
was attached, and connected by ties of 
pleasure with others. Under such cir- 
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eumstances Caroline had little chance of 
domestic bliss ; neither was she peculiarly 
lilted, by character or education, to win the 
regards of her husband. Her heart and' 
understanding were good, but not culti- 
vated. Accustomed to the military license 
of a German court,— self-willed, hasty and 
vehement in temper, with little taste for 
refined pursuits, — it was not likely she 
would prove acceptable to a fastidious con- 
sort, spoiled by self-indulgence. Naturally, 
the queen was lively and joyous, affable 
anti condescending, fond of being beloved 
and confided in by those beneath her. She 
liked music, and had a taste for mechanics ; 
and occasionally indulged in the construc- 
tion of toys and ornaments. Buoyant in 
spirits, and careless, she u forgave anything 
but dulness.” ( Diary of George IF. 1 . 265.) 
She was affectionately regarded by George 
III., which weighs much in favour of her 
character; but her royal mother and sisters- 
in-law soon ceased to be her friends. 
Though not intellectual, she was shrewd 
enough to -penetrate the wiles of the suc- 
cessive cliques of politicians who sought to 
make her grievances the ladder of their 
ambition. Eithe. as a mode of annoying 
her enemies, or from conscious innocence, 
she was regardless of suspicious appearances. 
Hence her adoption of the sail-maker’s 
son, Austin, her visits to Vauxhall and 
masked balls, and her mingling familiarly 
with the fiddlers and vocalist of the 
theatres. Abroad, her conduct was so 
unseemly, in adopting a handsome courier 
for her confidant, that all her English 
attendants left her service. Her popularity 
m England was partly the result of the 
unpopularity of the king, partly of faction, 
partly of a generous sympathy with mis- 
fortune, and a conviction that, if not with- 
out fault, she was more sinned against than 
sinning. Her majesty met death with 
the characteristic courage of her family ; 
and, us she herself declared, without regret. 
Her body lay in siute at her villa, near 
Hammersmith; and, on the 1 9th, was 
conveyed through the metropolis, on its 
way to Brunswick, its final resting-place. 
The day proved one of the wettest of the 
season, yet countless multitudes assembled 
to form part of the procession. Instead of 
the funeral passing through Loudon, a 
circuitous route had been directed by the 
king’s ministers; which apparent indig- 
nity so incensed the people, that an affray 
arose with the guards, and two lives were 
lost* By barncadiug the streets, the 
petfple succeeded in forcing the procession 
through the city, whence the royal corpse 
was hurried witn indecent precipitancy to 
Harwich, the port of embarkation. At 
Colchester, pursuant to the queen's will, 
a plate was affixed to the coffin, with an 


inscription, dictated by herself,— 
v lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured 
(erroneously ‘ murdered^ in the Edinburgh 
Review, cxxxv. 51) queen of England.” Tme 
was removed, in spite of the protestations 
of the executors, by the agent of govern- 
ment, who had the management of tlui 
funeral. The remains of the queen reached 
Brunswick on the 24th, attended by Lord 
and lady Hood, Dr. Lushington, serjeant 
Wilde, and lady Ann Hamilton. They 
were deposited mi the family vault of fhe 
house of Brunswick — already the recep- 
- tacle of fifty -seven of Caroline’s illustrious 
relatives. 

10. The remains of major Andre dis- 
interred at New York, with the view of 
their removal to England. 

15. The king landed in Ireland. His 
reception was enthusiastic. From the en- 
trance of the vice-regal lodge, in Phoeaix- 
park, he made a short address to the 
people, assuring them that “ his heart had 
always been Irish.” 

24. The inquest on Francis, who was 
shot at the queen’s funeral, returned a 
verdict of wiAful murder against a life- * 
gup^-d^man unknown. 

Sept. 3. A religious society established 
at Paris, called the Socicte de la Morale 
Chretie^c, of which the duke de la Roche- 
fuucalt Liaucourt, a catholic, and the 
baron de 8taut Holstein, a protestant, are 
members. Its main object is declared to 
be the inculcation of the importance of the 
precepts of Christianity, and their ap- * 
plication to the practical uses of social 
life. ^ 

12. Coroner’s jury on Richard Honey, 
shot at Cumberlaad-gate while viewing 
fhe queen’s funeral^ returned a verdict of 
manslaughter ag^tfst me officers and men 
of the 1st •regiment of life-guards, after 
sitting fourteen days, ten hours per day. 

14. The king ha\ing expres^d some 
displeasure # at the conduct of sir Robert 
Baker, in suffering the queen’s funeral to 
pass through the city, he resigned his 
situation of chief magistrate at Bow-street. 

He was succeeded by Mr. Birnie. 

15. The king arrived at Carlton-house 
from Ireland. He left Duale&ry harbour 
(since called King’s-town) on the 5th, 
but had been detained by tempestuous 
weather. 

20. Major-general sir Robert Wilson 
removed from the army, by order of the 
king, for the decided part be had taken 
in the queen’s favour. A public subscrqi- 
tion was set ou foot for sir Robert, to 
compensate him for the loss of his com- 
mission, which amounted to upwards of 
10 , 000 /. 

24. The king embarked at Ramsgate 
to visit Hanover, and landed at Calais. 


i 
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The Huka efYork, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, lord chancellor, and other noble- 
men, were appointed tords-justices, to 
admmixter the government during his 
atoefcte, 

Oct* 5. George IV*, having passed 
through Lisle, Brussels, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and Minden, entered his German do- 
minions. On the 1 1th he made his public 
entrance into Hanover, drawn by eight 
milk-white horses. The ioy of the people 
was extreme at the sight of the first 
member of the Brunswick family who had 
exchanged the ancient title of elector for 
that of king of Hanover. Ten days were 
spout in the capital amidst rejoicings and 
festivals. The king underwent the fatigue 
of a second coronation. He reviewed the 
military; received the civic authorities; 
visited the university of Gottingen ; spoke 
German ; and joined in a grand hunting- 
party at Diester. r 

9. The walls of the metropolis pla- 
carded with a statement to the effect that 
the body of Olive Wilmott Series, princess 
of Cumberland, had been taken in exe- 
cution for debt; and thaf a legacy of 
15,000/., bequeathed to her my a l highrkss 
by her late uncle, George III., was unjustly 
withheld from her by the government. 
According to the representation <*>f the 
said princess, her mother was married to 
the late duke of Cumberland Vn 1 707 ; that 
the nuptials were kept secret, the duke 
marrying a second wife; and that she, his 
legitimate daughter by the first,- 1 was born 
in 1772. The story' iq-ouly valuable by 
showing the natural addiction of some 
minds to imposture. Olive Was the daugh- 
ter of a Robert Wilmott, a house-painter 
at Warwick, brought up by the 

Rev Dr. Wilmott, about^whom she pub- 
lished a book, to prove the doctor the real 
Junius. {Aw\. Reg*. Ixiii. 15(1.) The fa- 
brication not succeeding, she started her- 
self as Olive, priucess of Cumberland, 
having previously beeumarried to a foreign 
artist* named Senes. Mrs, Serres had a 
singular taste for documentary evidence, 
generally contnviugthat the writers of her 
letters and certificates should be dead 
before they were produced. 

Nov* 2. Lord Byron’s tragedy of 
Marino Faiiero, having been translated 
into French verse, is hissed off the stage at 
the Theatre Francos. 

8, The king arrived at Carlton-house 
from Hanover, 

15. Mary Anne Carlile, sister of Rich- 
ard Garble, sentenced to pay a fine of 
500/., and a year** imprisonment, for pub- 
lishing a theological libel, 

19. A respectable farmer, named Shea, 
his wife, seven children, and five labourers, 
who resided in the county of Tipperary, 


were burnt in their dwellings hi the wgbt 
by an armed banditti. Such of the un- 
fortunate victims as attempted to escape 
were fired at by the miscreants, who sur- 
rounded the premises, and drove them hack 
into the flames. Shea had dispossessed his 
under-tenants and the cotters on his farm, 
because they refused either to pay rent, or 
labour for its discharge. 

24. Proprietor of the John Buli sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of HOC/., and to nine 
months’ imprisonment, for a libel on Indy 
Wrottesley, charging her with an intrigue 
with a menial servant! 

31. Monument to Martin Luther erected 
at Wittenberg. Before tho statue was 
uncovered the ancient ami celebrated 
hymn, " Em fester Burg i*t tmter Gott* 
was sung in chorus by a vast assemblage 
of spectators, and had a sublime effect 

A curious case of copyright occupied the 
lord chancellor this month. Mrs. Rundell, 
mother of the silversmith on Lud gate -hill, 
upwards of fourteen years ago, wrote a 
book on cookery, and gave it to Mr. Mur- 
ray, who published it, with additions, and 
some embellishments. The work at first 
did not command a rapid sale ; but, after 
a few years, it rose to 12,000 annually. 
Mrs. Ruudell now wished to remime the 
copyright, ami obtained an injunction 
against the sale of it by Murray; who, in 
his turn, obtained an injunction against the 
sale of iti by the authoress with hts addi- 
tions. The lord chancellor said that, under 
the circumstances, he doubted whether a 
copyright existed ; but, without deciding 
that point, his lordship dissolved the in- 
junction against Mr. Murray. 

During the last ten years, it appears 
(Ann. Reg.) lxiu. 181), there have been 
Ifi5 suicides in the city and liberties of 
Westminster, of which number 63 were 
females. The greatest number of suicide* 
was in July, and the fewest in October. 

Dec. 5. M. Berenger, the popular 
French song-writer, sentenced to a fine of 
500 francs, and three months’ imprison- 
ment, for an outrage, in his writings, 
against public morals and religion. 

29. Marquis Wellesley strived at Dub- 
lin, as the new lord-lieutenant; and, os he 
was known to be favoiuable to the ca- 
tholics, he was not very welcome to the 
protestant faction. 

Pkinck Homenloiik. — The curiosity of 
the Bavarians was much excited by a pre- 
tended worker of miraculous cures, in the 
person of prince Hohenlohe. The prin- 
cipal scene of hi* performance* was Bam- 
berg. Dupes were soon accumulated ; in ■ 
a short time there were hundreds who 
could attest hi* efficiency in their own 
persons, and thousand* who were willing to 
| attest it in other*. His fame waxed great $ 
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and the daughters of even princely houses 
repaired to him, to receive health and 
beauty through the power of his word: 
for prayer and exhortation were the means 
by which he made the blind to see, and 
. the lame to walk. Unfortunately for the 
prince, the police were sceptical: they 
insisted that he should operate publicly, 
not secretly ; and that a commission of the 
medical faculty should be present at his 
cures. Looking upon this supervision as 
degrading to his holy mission, the prince 
suddenly left Bamberg, to seek new pro- 
selytes, and less prying inquisitors, in the 
Austrian capital. 

Rain. — T he quantity of rain that fell in 
1820 was 26 inches $ 111 1821, 41 inches. 

Small-pox,-— 792 persons died of the 
small-pox within the London bills of mor- 
tality in the last year. This is about one- 
third of the average number of those who 
perished annually in the metropolis before 
the introduction of vaccination ; showing 
either the neglect of vaccination, or its 
inefficacy. 

English Newspapers. — A parliament- 
ary return shows that there are forty-two 
newvpAprn, or other stamped journals, 
published every Saturday, Sunday, or Mon- 
day, exclusive of eighteen others, published 
on other da>s, or twice or thrice weekly. 
There are eight morning and seven even- 
ing papeiu published iu London ; the 
circulation of the former about 16,000, of 
the latter, 12,000. The total circulation of 
the London newspaper- press is estimated 
as follows : — 

Of Saturday, Sunday, and ' 

Monday editions. . . 3,250,000 

Of other weekly, twice and 
thrice a-week papers . 1 ,750,000 

Of daily papers. • • . 10,500,000 


Grand total, yearly , 15,500,000 

Of countr*' newspapers there are, of Eng- 
lish provu rials, 135 ; Scottish, 4 7 ; Irish, 
126 : total, 303 

Education in Fuance. — The number 
of communes having 011 c or more schools, 
in 1817, was 17,800 ; in 1820, 24,124. 
The number of scholars in 1817 was 
865,721 ; in 1820, l,0b3,919. The popu- 
lation of France in 1820 amounted to 
30,407,907. In 1817 there were 990,023 
births, and 786,338 deaths; making an 
excess of births, amounting to 203,685. 

Miscellanies.—- -A daily paper com- 
menced in Lancashire. 

Burgess’s swift conveyance established 
between London, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool, by which two horses run eight-mile 
stages, at the rate of twelve miles un-hour. 

Steam-boats established between Dover 
and Calais, aud Loudon and Leith. 
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The special juries of Loudon reformed 
by the exertions of alderman Waithmao. 

Coal-gas begun to be used in the infla- 
tion of balloons, in lieu of the gas obtained 
from sulphuric acid and sine or iron- 
filings. The filling took less time, and was 
not so expensive. 

Three hundred and ninety-three German 
booksellers published no less than 3322 new 
works in the course of half a year. 

Eight thousand volumes, in the Russian 
tongue, have appeared within the last 
twenty years ; whereas, till 1800, only 
3000 had been printed. 

Tbe canal at Alexandria completed by 
European engineers. It commences near 
the Nile, a little below Sacne, is nearly 
fifty miles in length, twenty-eight yards in 
breadth, and seventeen feet deep: 100,000 
men were set to work on it in January, 
1819; the number afterwards amounted 
to 290,000. # 

A penknife, containing 201 6 blades, was 
presented to queen Caroline by a Sheffield 
manufacturer ; another was afterwards 
made, containing 1821 blades. 

Annual (JAitlakv. — Adam Walker, 
90, ^xqjular lecturer on astronomy, the in- 
ventor of the warm-air stove, mail-coach, 
and revolving lights of Scilly and Cromer. 
At R(*ne, John Keats, 25, author of 

Endymion, 1 ’ and other poems. Richard 
Twiss, 74, aflthorof “Travels in the Pe- 
ninsula,” a “Trip to Paris,” &c. Dr, 
Gregory, M.D., 68, professor of medicine 
in the unitersity of Edinburgh, and author 
of some philosophical and literary essays. 
M. Bryant, 64. author of a 4( Biographical 
Dictionary of I^unters.’* Mrs. Pionzi, 82, 
% literary lady, and the well-known friend 
of Dr. Johnson. Tfie Sheffield, 86, 

the friend of Gjimon, and editor of his 
miscellaneous works. At Cheshunt, Oliver 
Cromwell, 79, a lineal descendant of the 
Protector. (See p. 217.) James Car- 
michael Smith, M.D., 80 : he obtained 
from parliament a reward, in 1802, for a 
discovery of the means of preventing con- 
tagion by a mineral acid. The duchess 
dowager of Orleans, 68 ; by her death the 
duke has obtained an addition to his income 
of 100,000/. Mrs. fnchbald, 64, a cele- 
brated novelist aud dramatist. Francis 
Hargrave, 81, recorder of Liverpool, and 
a voluminous writer on law subjects. Vi- 
cesimus Knox, D.D., 68, author of “Essays 
on Education.” John Rennie, 60, eminent 
civil engineer : Waterloo-bridge, the Lon- 
don and East - India docks, the Boll- 
rock lighthouse, attest his merits, John 
Barrett, D.D., 69, vice-provost of Trinity- 
college, Dublin, and professor of onent.il 
languages. Dr. Barrett’s habits were 
eccentric ; he was author of an “ Inquiry 
into the Origin of the Constellations of the 
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Zodiac; 1 * And, by extreme parsimony, ac- 
cumulated a fortune of 8O,O0Q£, which he 
bequeathed to bis successor for charitable 
uses. Sir James Mansfield, 88, late chief- 
justice of the court of common-pleas. 
James Berry, 05, proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle, who contributed greatly to the 
improvement of the newspaper-press. . Rev. 
Samuel Vince, archdeacon of Bedford, 
Phimian professor of astronomy at Cam- 
bridge, and author of several mathematical 
works. At Brighton, Fhmbe Hessel, 108 : 
this singular woman served many years in 
the army as a private soldier, and was at 
the battle of Fontenoy, in 1745. Rev. 
Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 63, eminent 
antiquary, and classical scholar. 

a.d. 1 822. The present was an interest- 
ing but not eventful year. It was more 
remarkable for speculation than action. 
In the British parliament important ques- 
tions were discussed but not decided. 
Among the leading subjects of debate 
were the state of the currency, criminal 
law, agriculture, Ireland, parliamentary 
reform, the influence of the crown, the 
Scotch burghs, and newspaper press. It 
was a singular feature of £he yeag 4hat 
agricultural distress had almost become an 
European calamity; in France and the 
Netherlands, as well as England there 
were loud complaints of the ruinously low 
prices produced by fruitful sOUsons. While, 
however, the agriculturists of the continent 
and of Britain were Buffering from abund- 
ance, a grievous famine stosp in Ireland, 
showing the anomalies of her situation, 
resulting either from tl(e staple food of her 
population differing fium that of surround- 
ing nations, or the limitation of her com- 
mercial interchanges with her neighbours] 
Her distresses from sdfc*$ity were aggra- 
vated by the agrarian outrages, 1 originating 
in the pressure of tithes and rack-rents, on 
the peasantry and small farmers. Several 
of the ringleaders of these disorders were 
apprehended by the civil and military 
powec, and great numbers executed or 
transported. A new lord-lieutenant was 
appointed in the marquis W ellesley, the 
insurrection act passed, and the habeas 
corpus act fcuspeuded, the object of which 
coercive measures was at least to produce 
temporary tranquillity. Abroad the chief 
subjects of interest were the congress of 
sovereigns at Verona, the progress of the 
Greek insurrection, the struggles between 
the liberals and ultras in France, and the 
ereehpn Of Brazil into an independent 
empire, 

Jan. The shop of Carlile, the vendor of 
irreligious publications, is now fitted up 
with a novel contrivance for baffling the 
law-officers of the crown. Publications 
that are legal are sold openly in bis shop, 


while those of contrary character are sold 
from a windbw in his back parlour, having 
a turning machine, one end of which con - 
veys the desired book to his customer, the 
other the money to the vendor, pie per- 
son who conducts the apparatus is invisible, 
and the Toom barricaded. 

5. Mr. Loveday, an Rnglishman resi- 
dent in France, petitioned the French 
chamber of deputies on the seduction of 
his daughter to the catholic faith. 

30. Thames outward-bound East-Indio- 
man wrecked off' Beachey-head ; twelve of 
the crew perished, the remainder were 
saved by captain Manby’s life-preserver. 

Cortes of Portugal present a laudatory 
address to Jeremy fientham, on his writings 
in behalf of liberty. 

Several pieces of plate voted to Mr. 
Hume, M.P.) for his services in enforcing 
retrenchment and economy. 

The Grenvilles. — In the course of the 
month ministers strengthened themselves 
by a union with this section of the oppo- 
sition. The marquiB of Buckingham was 
elevated to a duke; Mr. C. Wynne was 
placed at the head of the India boaul, and 
another pf the family was named envoy to 
the Swiss cantons. The accession of the 
Grenvilles was considered a derelictiou of 
principle, but except the catholic, to which 
they were favourable, there was no other 
question on which they differed from the 
general policy of the Liverpool govern- 
ment. The loss to the opposition was pro- 
bably greater than the gain to the ministry. 
Lord Grenville had retired from public life; 
and no other member of his small party 
had such talents for oratory or business as 
to make his aid of much value. In Ire- 
land the catholics were gratified by the 
re hi oval of the anti-catholic Saurin, and 
Mr. Plunkett succeeded him in the office 
of attorney-general. Another ministerial 
change was the retirement of lord Sid- 
mouth from active employment; who, re- 
taining his seat in the cabinet, was suc- 
ceeded ill his office of home secretary by 
Mr, Peel. This gentleman became a use- 
ful auxiliary to lord Londonderry in the 
commons, and his political prepossessions 
mainly coincided with those of his prede- 
cessor. 

Feb. 4. Will of the late queen pioved in 
the prerogative court. The effects are 
sworn under 20,000/. 

5. Parliament opened by the king. His 
majesty regretted that his visit to Ireland 
had failed to produce tranquillity ; manu- 
factures and commerce were represented to 
lie prosperous, but agriculture to be labour- 
ing under difficulties. Amendments to 
the address were moved by sir F. Burdett 
I and Mr. Hume, but negatived by large 
l majorities. 
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H. Insurrection Act. — The number 
Mid daring erf the Whiteboys and other 
nocturnal bands in Ireland rendered de- 
fensive measures necessary; for the protec- 
tion of persons and property. The dis- 
orders were agrarian, they arose out of the 
letting of land, rents, and tithes, and were 
unconnected with religious or political 
animosities. To meet them ministers pro- 
posed to suspend the habeas corpus act, 
and to renew the insurrection act. By 
the provisions of the last the lord lieute- 
nant was empowered, on the representation 
of justices in session that a district was 
disturbed, to proclaim it in a state of in- 
surrection ; interdict the inhabitants from 
leaving their homes between sunset and 
sunrise, and subject them to visits by 
night, to ascertain their presence in their 
own dwellings. If absent, they were con- 
sidered idle and disorderly, and liable to 
transportation for seven years! The act en- 
countered considerable opposition, but, to- 
gether with the bill for the suspension of 
the habeas corpus act, received the royal 
assent on the Uth inst. 

16. An injunction refused to restrain 
the piracy of lord Byron’s u Cain the 
lord chancellor had doubts about the moral 
teudenev of the work, and till they were 
removed by the verdict of a jury for di* 
mages, in ;t court of common law , he would 
not extend to the publication the protection 
of property. ** 

‘it). Died, at an advanced age, John 
8th wart, commonly called “Walking 
Stewart,” having, to gratify the amor 
videndi , wandered on foot over most parts 
of the habitable globe. Early in life he 
left the service of the East India company, 
with an intimation that he was destined to 
a nobler vocation than the making out of 
a invoices for a company of grocers.” 
After visiting the principal cities of the 
East, and crossing the desert of Arabia to 
Marseilles, and thence through France and 
Spain to England, he went over to the 
United States of America, all of which he 
traversed. It was the luxury of seeing 
himself, not of benefiting others, that 
seemingly prompted his incessant loco- 
motion, for it does not appear he published 
to the world the resalts of his observations. 
One eccentric opinion of Stewart’s was, 
that the time would come when the wives 
of the rich would cease to bear children, 
those of the poor only undergoing the 
labour. He received a grant of 15, 000/. 
from parliament to compensate him for 
losses sustained in the service of the nabob 
of Arcot The last ten years of his life 
were spent in the neighbourhood of Cha- 
ring-cross, that he might live, as he said, 
in Dr. Johnson's “full tide of human 
existence.” 


25. Ramjet iowof Navt Five her Cents. 
—Mr. Vansittart proposed in parliament 
his plan for reducing the interest of the 
Navy five per cents, to four ; holders not 
signifying their dissent to have 105/. in a 
new four per cent, stock, and persons dis- 
senting, to be paid off in numerical order. 
By this scheme an annual saving- to the 
public of 1,140,000/. would be effected; 
besides a farther saving of upwards of 
00,000/. of annual charge, which would be 
gained by a similar reduction of the Irish 
five per cents. The high prices of the 
public funds obviated all difficulty in the 
execution of this financial operation, and 
the holders of the five per cent, stock fougd 
it expedient to acquiesce in the minister’s 
terms. The dissentients were in number 
only 1373, and the stock held by them 
amounted to 2,615,978/.; not a fifteenth 
part of the five per cent, capital. 

26. Generil Barton heads an insurrec- 
tion against the Bourbon government at 
Sounder : it was speedily defeated by the 
national guards, and the general, with 
several accomplices in his wild scheme, 
put ro death. 

iS.* Sir N? Conant and other police 
magistrates found guilty of conspiring to 
deprive a publican of his licence. 
k Marfh 1 . House of commons resolved, 
by a majority pf 182 against 128, to reduce 
(* snuff out,’ Mr. Wilber force termed it) 
two junior lords of the admiralty, leaving 
ministers in a minority of 5 1. 

6. The tide was so low, owing to a 
strong south-west *wind, in the Thames, 
near London-biplge, that it was fordable* 
in many places; numerous persons walked 
across, and several valuable articles that 
had lain at the bottom* of the river for 
years were pickauup. 

8. United States of America recognise 
the independence of the South American 
republics. Congress voted 100,000 dollars 
to defray thP charges of diplomatic inter- 
course with the new governments. 

9. Mrs. Douatty, a retireSTwidow lady, 
barbarously murdered at No. 16, Robert- 
street, Bedford-row s the assassin left a 
sack filled with plate and other valuables,, 
which from the circumstance of being dis- 
turbed he did not carry off. 

10. Severe restrictions imposed on the 
French journals and periodicals ; they 
were opposed by M. Talleyrand. 

Litigation has arisen between M. Laf- 
fitte, the banker in Fans, and the repre- 
sentatives of Napoleon. In 1815 Buona- 
parte lodged with the house of Laffitte 
4,222.000f. in cash, and the remainder 
of 5,*J00,OOOf. in securities. The hank 
gave him a receipt, acknowledging the 
5,00O,OOOf. to be payable at sight ; also a 
letter o£ credit ou bankers at Philadelphia, 
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payable At sight, for the same amount. 4. Captain Blriey, and others of, the 
The securities were never realized— a part Manchester yeomanry, were tried t>jr a 
®f tlfe4«&22,OOQ£ were remitted to Na- special jury, at Laneaster assizes, for un- 
phteoffe Older* and the balance, being lawfully wounding Thomas Bedford, Au- 
3,149,000k, remains payable to the tepre- gust 16th, 1819. After a trial of four days, 
sentatives of Napoleon. The point at before Mr. Justice Bolroyd, the jury re* 
issue is, who are the legal representatives ? turned a verdict of acquittal* A motion 
20. Will of Thomas Coutts* esq., an emi- was made in the court of king’s bench, 
nent banker, who died last year, aged 86, May 2nd, to obtain a new trial, which was 
proved, and the personal property" sworn refused, the judges delivering their opi- 
under 600,000/. Mrs. Counts, formerly Miss nions seriatim against it. 

Mellon, of Drury -lane theatre, to whom 11. Newman Knowles, esq*, appointed 
Mr. €outts had been married eight years, recorder of London, in the room of sir John 
was left universal legatee, to the exclusion Silvester, deceased, 
of three daughters by a former wife. To 13. Sir John Sewell, and other members 
Mrs. Coutts was r.iso bequeathed the of the Constitutional Association, tried for 
banking-business in the Strand. a conspiracy, but acquitted. 

26. Court of chancery decided that Mr. 20. Alderman Waithman obtained 500/* 

Lawrence’s lectures were out of the pro- damages from the John Bull , for a libel, 
Section of equity, owing to containing pas- imputiug to him perjury, and the receiv- 
sages inimical to Christianity. ing of stolen goods. 

V Sir Alexander Boswell kdt?d in a duel 25. Thomas Denman, esq., elected com- 
by James Stuart, esq., of Ihmearn ; the mon-sergeant of the city of London, after 
„ meeting originated in some literary effusion a sharp contest with Mr. Bolland, by a 
of the former, inserted in a newspaper re- majority of 131 of the common council 
cently started in Scotland for political agaiust 119. 

purposes. 29. Lord John Russell’s motion on par- 

27. Mr. Canning appointed governor- liamentary reform negatived by 269 to 164* 

general of India, and sergeant Blossett His lordship’s plan was to add 100 meiq- 
chicf-justice of India. bers to the house j 60 for counties and 10 

Several instances occurred this 'month, far large towns. This, he urged, bad be- 
in the county of Norfolk, of Jhe malicious come politic from the evidence of increas- 
destruction of threshing-machines, and of ing intelligence among the people, esj*e- 
the stacks and buildings of farmers, by dally the middling classes. He was re- 
incendiaries. plied to by Mr. Cauiiing, the champion of 

30. At the special commission at Li- the existing representation, 
merick. many of “ captain Hock ' s " men Auhicultdral Distresses. — On the 
convicted ; some execute^, others trans- 29th the house of commons resolved itself 
ported. into a committee, to take into considera- 

April. Famine in Ireland. — Owing te tion the report of the agricultural com- 
the failure of the^iotat^crop, through the nv'ttee. On that day three different 
heavy rains of last year,\he south of Ire- schemes were proj>oseu for the relief of the 
land was afflicted with a grievous scarcity farmers and landlords; one by the mar- 
of the staple food of the population. The quis of Londonderry, the second by Mr. 
price of potatoes was quad rti pled. Before Ricardo, and the third by Mr. Huskisson. 
the end of the month the 'proi ince of That of the marquis was adopted. The 
Munster was in a state of actual starva- pressing evil was the low price of produce* 
tion. The peasantry ‘crowded into the which disabled the farmer from paying his 
towns and villages, in the vain hope of rent, and the landlord from supporting his 
finding employment or subsistence. At former expenditure. The remedies chiefly 
^ Ennis, many weie heard inquiring what insisted upon were a reduction of taxes, 
crimes were punishable by confinement, as especially those affecting agriculture j se- 
? they were willing, by such means, to procure condly, the abolition of tithes ; and, thirdly, 
food oven in prison. The sufferings of the the reduction of the interest of the national 
people were augmented by typhus fever, debt. (Ann. jRtg. lxiv. 2.) The last had 
which spread its ravages. Intelligence of begun to be very generally insisted upon 
* this general distress arriving in England, at public meetings, and its equity defended 
prompt measures were adopted for its .die- on the ground of the increased value pf the 
viattoii* A committee was formed in Lon- currency since the passing of Peel's bill 
den, and corresponding committees* in dif- for the resumption of payments in specie, 
ferent parts of the country. The benevo- The exclusion, of foreign corn from the 
lence of individuals was such that large British markets had ceased to be relied 
funds Wei'S speedily at their disposal, and, upon as a panacea, as very little had dur- 
being well managed, the Irish soon expe- ing the last three years been imported, 
rieuced the benefits of British sympathy. and the lowness of price resulted from the 
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abundance of hojn« produce. One novelty 
in lord Londonderry** scheme was the ad- 
vance &t a loan to the agriculturists, on 
the Security o# corn. The idea was not 
favourably received, and was sharply ridi- 
culed as a species of pawnbrokmg, un- 
worthy of the government. Moreover, it 
was urged that the bankers were always 
ready to advance to the farmers on ade- 
quate security j and that it would be im- 
politic fat government to incur greater risk 
than individuals. Project of a loan was in 
consequence left out of the minister’s plan. 

30. A bill introduced by Mr. Canning 
for the admission of catholic peers iuto 
the lords. It passed the commons, but 
was thrown out by the upper house. 

May 2. Lord Normanby moved a reso- 
lution for the reduction of one of the two 
postmasters-geaeral, which was carried 
against ministers by 216 to 201. 

Duel between the dukes of Bedford and 
Buckingham, in consequence of Borne ex- 
ression of the former at a county meeting ; 
oth parties fired, Bedford m the air, and 
the business terminated amicably. 

It is a fact that, though trade is encou- 
raged ir France, a merchant or manufac- 
turer, since the return of the Bourbons, if 
he receives a patent of nobility, must take 
out *• letters of relief,** convening tjje 
king’s pardon for having descended to 
trade. — {Attn. Reg . 1822, p. K2.) 

5. Vauxhall-gardens sold for 218,000/. 

G. St. Paul’s cathedral lighted with gas. 

H. The number of aliens in England 
2*1,930. 

9. An iron steam-boat exhibited on the 
Thames; it is propelled by a thirty-horse 
engine, and is intended to navigate be- 
tween London and Paris, being the first 
instance of a direct water-communication 
between the two capitals. 

14. Parliament awarded 800,000/. to 
the army tinder the command of the duke 
of Wellington, for property and stores cap- 
tured in the Peninsula, in the years 1812, 
1813, and 1814. The grant for naval 
prise was 110,400/. 

Commit men is uuder the game-laws in 
England had increased from 358 in 181G, 
to 1467 in 1820. 

24. Dkad Weight Annuitv. — The 
amount of military and naval pensions, 
and civil superannuations, was about five 
millions annually. On the 24th Mr. 
Vansittart brought forward his amended 
scheme for relieving the immediate pres- 
sure of this dfa4 weight, by extending it 
over a longer term of years than the na- 
tural lives of the annuitants. For this 
purpose an annuity of 2,800,000/. was 
appropriated, out of the existing revenue, 
for forty-five years, and vested in trustees 
for the discharge of the then payments, 


whieS, for that year, were estimated 
4,900,000/., subject to yearly diucdnqjtkm * 

.by deaths, It was computed that, 
cording to the ordinary duration orhuufifcif 
life, the annuities for toe lives of the then 
holders would be equal to the annuity of 
2,800,000/. for forty-five years. The trus- 
tees were, therefore, empowered to sell, 
from time to time, such portions of this 
annuity os would provide the funds re- 
quired for the payment of the dead weight, 
according to a* computation made of the 
amount which would,' probably, be due in 
each year. The bank of England became 
the contractor for a portion of toe annuity. 
There was no novelty of principle in the 
project ; it was only the old one of antici- 
pating distant resources by throwing the 
burden of the existing generation on the 
next. It had the further disadvantage of 
incurring an useless expense for manage- 
ment ; where^the sinking-fund, amounting 
at the time to about five millions, might 
have been applied to existing exigencies, 
and a real saving effected. 

June 1 1. Cukuencv Question.-- A quo*- * 
tion opened iJ the house of commons, mi * ‘ 
a fhotion of# Mr, Western, which often 
subsequently occupied its attention. It 
x- faired to the effect on prices of Mr. 
Peel’s act of 1819, for the resumption of 
cash-payments. According to the views of 
Mr. Western* and Mr. Attwood, the value 
of money had been enormously increased 
by the resumption of payments in specie 
by the batik, and its necessary preliminary, $ 
a diminution of \he circulation. Prices^ 
bad in consequence fallen; rents, taxes/' 
annuities, and all fixed payments become 
^iore onerous. Thty were opposed by 
Messrs. Huskisson, Peri, and Ricardo; 
and on the the former a resol u- 

tion was carried, by 194 to 30, “That this 
house will not alter the standard of gold or 
silver, in fineness, weight, or denomina- 
tion.” • 

19. Price of gold 77s. the ounce, 

being 4 ^d. below the mint yftCBJ a ci/fcum- 
stance which has not occurred since the 
year 1797, and was of rare occurrence pre- 
vious to that period. v 

20. Bank of Eu gland lowered the rate 

of discount to 4 per cent., and extended * 
the time of bills from 65 to 95 days. 

Tonnage of ships, entering the port of 
Liverpool, has increased from 446,788 in 
1812, to 892,902 in 1822. 

The clerk of the insolvent court men- 
tioned to a parliamentary committee a 
paper, in common circulation among 
debtors, containing instructions how to 
haras* their creditors. By the process de- 
scribed a debtor, incurring an expense 
304, may by the forms of law put his 
creditor to an expense of 3144 





I trf the court of 
and absurd process 
t aid is restricted. 

ft Abercrombie moved for a com- 
mittee of the house of commons to inquire 
into the conduct of the law-officers of the 
crown in Scotland, with respect to the 
public press. It seems the lord advocate, 
sit Walter Scott, and other ministerial 
partisans, had been instrumental in setting 
Up Certain scurrilous newspapers, that 
tifrUre made the vehicle of* attacks on their 
mtflitieal opponents. The exposure by 
' Jdr. Abercrombie drew from Messrs. Hope 
And Menzies, two of the parties implicated, 
letters of remonstrance, which were deemed 
by the house a breach of privilege, and 
they were summoned to the bar. They 
appeared there, but no ulterior proceedings 
^followed, and the business was got rid of. 

f Julg 6. Royal guards at Madrid declared 
gainst the constitution, but,^eing attacked 
y the militia and citizens, were over- 
. powered, and their instigators banished. 

* 10. Statue of Achilles set up in Hyde- 

park, in honour of the duke of W clung- 
. ton. 

19. The innkeepers on the Dove r .aad 
petitioned against the adoption of steam- 
s' navigation from London to Calais, 
i 20. Iturbide crowned emperor of Mexico. 
A charge of sodomy made against the 
ilion. and rev. Percy Joeefyn, bishop of 
*Clogher. Last night lie was detected in 
•the back-room of a public-house in St. Al- 
|ihanVplace, St. James’s, in a situation with 
.Moverly, a private soldier of the guards, 
* which led to his instant apprehension and 
(removal to the watch-hou^e. There were 
•seven witnesses to the fact. It seems, how- 
ever, that the capital offence had not been 
•completed; in consequence Mr. Dyer, the 
•magistrate at Mariborougtt-strlM, accepted 
ibari to the amount of 1000/. for the future 
Appearance of the delinquent. Moverly 
committed to take his triyl; but some 
tdayfi after he too was bailed. The bail, of 
conrft, wjflHbffeited, and the bishop de- 
graded by the sentence of his ecclesiastical 
superior. 

2*2. Proprietor of Blackwoods Magazine 
convicted of libels impugning the conduct 
and sch olarship of professor Leslie ; da- 
mages 1002. 

, 24. Parliament appeared to-day in a 
novel character, that ot the patron of hte- 
, rature. On the motion of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, 2000/. was voted towards 
the printing a complete edition of the an- 
cient historians of the realm. This was 
the more necessary, as some of those in 
circulation were incorrect, and many re- 
mained in manuscript. It was seconded 
by sir James Mackintosh. 

27. A soldier, who had received 300 J 


fbulfd *t 

York, to have been fragged to d&d!(a 

29. Several English actors, attempting 
to perform the Englim dr%na at thaTlig- 
fttre Porte St. Martin, at Paris, warn hissed 
and treated in a very unhandsome manner 
by the Parisians ; the police did not inter- 
fere, and the behaviour of the audience 
applauded by the French journals. 

Jug, 6. End of the Session.— ^Parlia- 
ment was this day prorogued bjg^Lne king. 
Agriculture, finance, the currency, the 
pressure of taxes, and the improvement of 
the uuvigation-laws, had formed the chief 
topics ot discussion. On the latter five 
acts were pissed, the main purposes of 
which were to repeal obsolete commercial 
statutes — to relax in the strictness of the 
laws enacted for the encouragement of 
British shipping-^and to afford to our 
colonies a more direct intercourse with fo- 
reigners. 

The New Marriage Act had excited con- 
siderable interest. By the marriage act 
of 1754, all marriages of minors, celebrated 
without the consent of certain specified 
persons, are declared null. A bill passed 
the commons, giving validity to marriages 
which according to the existing law were 
null, and providing that the marriages of 
minors, celebrated without due notice, 
should not be void, merely voidable, and 
liable to be annulled only during the mi- 
nority o&ihe parties, at the suit of parents 
or guardians. The retrospective clause of 
this bill was the only part retained by the 
lords, who declared against the nullity of 
marriages. The New Act is said {Ann, 
Reg, lxiv. 236) to have mainly originated 
in the marriage of the marquis of Donegal 
with Miss May, who was the natural 
daughter of a gentleman celebrated for 
assisting persons of fashion with loans of 
money. The brother of the marquis sought 
to set this marriage aside, to render ihe 
children illegitimate, and himself, should 
the marquis die without lawful issue, heir 
to his title and estates. In law the mar- 
riage was void, inasmuch as the provisions 
of lord Hardwicke’s act had not been ob- 
served, but it was now protected by the 
retrospective clause of the new statute. 

A parliamentary report of this session 
showed that there were 69 members of the 
house of commons, not including those 
who have naval or military commissions, 
wiio hold offices or pensions, either in pos- 
session or reversion, to the amount of 
170,343/. The members holding naval 
and military commissions were 79. 

10. The king embarked at Greenwich 
for Scotland, and on the 15th landed at 
Leith. His majesty passed the night of 
the 18th at Dalkeith, as a guest of the 
duke of Buccleugb, and next day held a * 



I'-jta the ancient jN$(&e of Bolyraod, 
le ^ore the lrighl$fed costume. After a 
vmietjr qf festivities, a procession to Holy- 
rQM-hQ|tfe, end dining with the 

coloration, the Slug re-embarked at 
Queeifefeny on the 27th, and on the 30th 
aar|tvad in the Thames. 

12. Death of the Marquis of London- 
er rky. — The foreign secretary was in his 
54th Year, and had for some time been the 
Ieading^member of government, in the 
house olPcommons. Either from the pres- 
sure of his public duties, or other cause, 
he had previously exhibited symptoms of 
Insanity, which terminated in suicide, by 
cutting the carotid artery, at his seat, North 
Cray, m Kent, He was unpopular, but es- 
teemed in private life for a gracious aud 
gentlemanly bearing. The cruel and cor- 
rupt part he had acted or tolerated in Ire- 
land in the vnppressiun of the rebellion, and 
in effecting the union, always weighed upon 
his reputation, which was not redeemed by 
his subsequent official life in England. 
The tenor of his foreign policy, in which 
the interests of kings, not of their subjects, 
were chiefly considered, and his proneness 
to arbitrary measures at home, proved 
him an unfit minister for a constitutional 
monarchy. He was reputed a success- 
ful negotiator, aud was honoured with 
the pubiit thanks of parliament for ftis i 
services „•* effecting the “ settlement of ‘ 
Europe” at the general peace. Except in 
diplomacy his abilities were ortunary ; at- 
tentive and pains-taking, but without in- 
vention or varied knowledge, and his oratory, 
though occasionally effective, was generally 
either in the extreme of feebleness, or turgid 
and incorrect. The populace evinced their 
dislike of the marquis at his funeral, by 
laisiug an exulting shout when his coffin 
was conveyed into Westminster Abbey, to 
be deposited between the remains of Fox 
aud Pitt, 

Sept, The commander-in-chief orders 
that the erords of the services of each 
regiment in the British service shall be 
prepared, and deposited in the office of the 
adjutant-general. 

9* Sir Benjamin Bloomfield appointed 
envoy extraordinary and minister to the 
court of Stockholm. 

1G. Mr. Canning, who was about to set 
out to India as governor-general, appointed 
foreign secretary! in room of the late mar- 
quis of Londonderry. 

25. Thirty-one patriots # sentenced to 
death at Naples, for being concerned in 
the late revolution. 

Oct . 1. Proceedings began in the court 
of chancery, to prove the earl of Portsmouth 
a lunatic. 

8. Mr. Bowring, translator of the Rus- 
sian Anthology, arrested at Calais, by 
order of the" French government ; the 
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he wwjwo^ after wt at! 

ih Day-patrols, eptaWJ T 

12. Revolution in Brasil, PeflrfS 

the reigning king of Portugal and! 

had been left viceroy of the province in 
the absence of his father* was installed on 
the 12th inst* emperor of Brasil. It ter- 
minated the American sovereignty of Por- 
tugal. The Portuguese troops in Brazil 
who were opposed to separation from the 
mother-country* were shipped off to Pqgp 
tugal. , 

20. An eruption of Mount Vesuvius, the ^ 
greatest since 1794 : the lava flowed in a 
stream, half a mile in breadth, and im- 
mense quantities of stones were dis- 
charged. 

22. Congress of sovereigns at Verona 
opened. This is the tenth congress smcfla 
that of Reichenbacb, in Silesia* ih 1790. ™ 

31. The decoration of the statue % 
William 1 1 1? at Dublin, prohibited by prtV- 
clamation. It had been usual every 4th 
of November to decorate this statue, ini 
commemoration of Protestant ascendancy, 
by which religious animosities wetfe kept 
aljye^ * 

An allegerf mermaid exhibiting in Lon- 
don, and much visited. Sir Everted Homo|| 
expressed an opinion that this creature odj 
the poet’s brain is merely au artificial! 
composition, consisting of the head, arms, 
and trunk of the monkey class, joined to 
the lower extremity of a fish resembling a 
salmon. , 

Abu. 1. Caledonian canal opened, afta# 
a labour of nearly twenty years, and th# 
expenditure ofe90u,000L 

4. Mr. Hunt’s term of imprisonment in 
l^lchester gaol having expired, he made 
his public entry into London, attended by 
vast numbws oft he populace# I 

15. Sir James Mackintosh elected lord 
rector of the university of Glasgow, for 
the ensuing year. Mr# Jeffrey, the lat%, 
rector, made a speech, in which he gav«P 
his reasons for voting for^ , uxjt JamfS, in 
preference to sir Walter Scott, who had 
been put in nomination. 

20. Fonthill-abbey purchased by Mr. 
Farquhar, for 330,0001. 

M. Constant, the liberal member of the 
chamber of deputies, sentenced to payjtfig 
tine of 500 francs and to one month’s im-1 
prisonment, for a libel. 

23. Faculty of medicine suppressed at 
Paris by a royal ordinance; the alleged 
cause a disturbance among the students. 
By this arbitrary proceeding 25 professors 
of eminence were deprived of their places, 
and A ' *100 students of the means of in- 
struction. 

The extensive library belonging to tim 
late professor KaU, of Copenhagen, which 
M 3 F 




fcf 202 volumes, printed wfore 
1500 1 1000 folios, 4500 quartos, 
A octavos, together with 50,000 
^414 tracts, and 088 MSS., mostly 
tp banish history, purchased by 
Stler, bookseller, or Hamburgh, for 

Soo/. 

Dec. 14. Riot at the Dublin theatre, by 
ihh Orange party, on the marquis Welles- 
ley going to the play, when a bottle and 
other missiles were tlirowp at the vice- 
•feal boa. Not more than thirty persons 
were engaged in this disgraceful tumult. 

* 15. Congress at Verona. — The pro- 
ceedings of the sovereigns did not terminate 
till the middle of this month, and had been 
carried on with great secrecy. Their ge- 
neral principle is not to tolerate any 
change in the European governments, least 
hf all such as do not emanate from them- 
udves. In a circular, dated the 14th inst., 
die insurrection of the Greek^s considered 
a rebellion against the legitimate Turkish 
empire. Upon the subject of Spain there 

,fwas a difference of opinion. M. de Mont- 
morency, the ultra-minister qf France, re- 
presented the actual government of Spain 
as inconsistent with the safety of* Mo- 
narchical power ; and called upon the 
& sovereign* to re-establish the despotism of 
^Ferdinand. To this policy Russia t as de- 
cidedly inclined : Austria and Prussia 
were less resolute for viulelit measuies, 
though strongly opposed to the proceed- 
ings of the cortes ; England advocated 
^peace, and denied the right df foreign 
jpowers to -interfere in the affairs of the 
Yeninsula. (Ann. Reg, t lxiv. ‘21 fi.) Mean- 
while France had exhibited 41 strong indica- 
tions of warlike purposes: C'hauteaubriand, 
and other ultras had for some t.me been 
fomenting conspiracies i\Spajn, and se- 

* cretly furnishing with arms and ammuni- 
tion the priest-ridden insurgents against 
the constitutionalists. An army, which 

Muring the previous year had been assem- 
bled on the frontier, under the pretext of 
prevelfting '"WttH'ever at .Barcelona from 
, Spreading into France, changed its name 
from that of a Sanitary Cordon to an army 
of observation. A note of M. dc Villele, 
the new French prime minister, of the 27th, 
removed all doubt as to the designs of his 
jMpvemment ; it was to the effect that un~ 

* Spain altered her political constitution, 
France would use force to convert her from 
her revolutionary theories. 

21. A society formed in London for pro- 
secuting fraudulent debtors. 

The subscriptions raised in Britain for 
the relief of the distressed Irish amount to 
350.000/. J by grant from parliament, 
300,000/.$ by local subscriptions in Ire- 
land, 150,000/. $ making a total of 
800 , 000 /. 

Foreign Loans,— A remarkable’feature 


britis^ miQfmjdQr, 

* , 4 * 


of the present ydlr was the extent to which 
speculation in foreign securities was car- 
ried, and the variations An th^r value. 
Besides a multitude iff European loans** 
Russian, Prussian, Spanish, Danish* Nea- 
politan — some of the new states of, South 
America came into* the money-market. 
The government of Chili raised a loan of a 
million sterling ; that of Peru one of two 
millions. These were readily cgniracted 
for, and soon rose to a high prenHim. An 
adventurer, named Gregor Macgregor, 
who, though a British subject, chose to 
assume the title of cacique, or king of 
Poyais, found persons credulous enough to 
engage to advance 200,000/. to his nominal 
kingdom, on the faith of its imaginary 
revenues. The low rate of interest, and 
facility with which money could be ob- 
tained, fostered the wild spirit of specula- 
tion. Many of the bankers and capitalists 
made advances on the scrip of the new 
loans, which augmented the amount of 
unemployed capital, and the means for 
further transactions. In November there 
began to be signs of reaction. A mystery 
hung over the proceedings of the congress 
at Verona ; the French threatened to 
invade Spain, and doubts were thrown on 
the validity of M. Zea’s contract for the 
Columbian loan. A panic ensued: the 
prices of all foreign securities fell rapidly, 
and thousands were ruined or impoverished. 

ScirwA and Arts. —Mr. Charles Bab- 
bage announced that he had invented 
various machines by which some of the 
more complicated processes of arithmetical 
calculation may be performed with certainty 
and dispatch. 

Sir II. Davy's experiments on the papyri 
of, Herculaneum closed without producing 
any marked result. Iodine and chlorine 
separated the rolls, without injuring the 
ink, which is of charcoal, on which these 
agents have no action; but the papyrus 
itself, containing much undecomposed ve- 
getable matter, baffled the investigation. 
In general the writing is only on one side; 
MSS. are rolled round sticks, like the webs 
of silk-mercers. 

M. Humboldt estimated the number of 
the known species of plants at 50,000, 
and those of animals at 51,700. 

France ascertained to contain 25 libra- 
ries, containing 1,700,000 volumes; 613 
printing-offices; 1025 booksellers, and 192 
paper-merchants. 

The Frendf exhibition of paintings this 
year contained 1715 articles ; namely, 1372 
paintings of all sizes, landscapes, portraits, 
ike. ; 158 statues, busts, ana bas-reliefs; 
171 engravings and designs ; 14 plans and 
architectural models. 

Annual Obituary.-- Benjamin Hawes, 
esq., 89, a philanthropist, who bequeathed 
1 000/. each to twenty-four different elm- 
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r&tes* Rev. Edward Barry, M.D., D.D., 
63, lately a popular preacher in the metro- 
polis and' theological writer. Sir Joint 
Burlase Warren, admiral ot* the white : sir 
John sat in four parliaments, and was a 
meritorious naval officer. At Burton-hall, 
Yorkshire, rev. Christopher Wyvill, 83, one 
of the early advocates of parliamentay re- 
form. Rev. Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D., 
34, the celebrated traveller. Dr. Kipling, 
dean of Peterborough, a warm theological 
controversialist. Sir Nathaniel Conant, 
77, late chief-magistrate of Bow-Street, and 
the projector of the reform in the police of 
the metropolis, in 1792. The earl of Hert- 
ford, late lord-chamberlain, 79 ; his lord- 
shirrs entailed estates are estimated at 
90,000/. per annum, and descend to his 
only son, the earl of Yai mouth. Abb6 
Hauy, the celebrated mineralogist. Sir 
John Reid, medical writer and lecturer. 
l)r. Middleton, 53, bishop of Calcutta, and 
an useful divine. Thomas Oldfield, 67, 
author of a “Representative History of 
Britain.” John Emery, 46, an admirable 
comic actor. Sir William Herschel, 84, 
the eminent astronomer: sir William left 
one sou, who inherits his name and his 
genius. Mrs. Garrick. 99, relict of the 
English Roscius; among this lady’s be- 
quests was a service of pewter, which her 
husband baud used when a bachelor. 
Richard Wooddeaon, D.C.L , 75, ^inerian 
professor at Oxford, and writer on the 
English laws. At Venice, Antonio Canova, 
65, the famous sculptor. At Rome, ma- 
dame Lctitia Buonaparte, mother of Na- 
poleon : she was very rich, bequeathing to 
ner eight surviving children 37,000/. each, 
and to her brother, cardinal Fesch, a superb 
palace, fitted up in the most costly manner*. 
John Aikin, M.D., 75, one of the eminent 
intellectual characters of his time : in ad- 
dition to his numerous writings, Dr. Aikin 
was editor of The Monthly Magazine, from 
its commence .aent in 1796 to 1806. Count 
Berthollet, 64, an eminent French chemist. 
Prince Hardenburg, the able Prussian 
minister. Augustus duke of Saxe Gotha, 
great patron of literature ami the arts. 
Johu Prince Smith, barrister, author of 
the “ Elements of Money,’' &c. 

A.n, 1823. Returning Prosperity. — 
The country at the beginning, and through 
the whole of this year, exhibited unequi- 
vocal marks of & steady and progressive 
prosperity. Every branch of manufacturing 
industry was in a flourishing state. The 
cotton-tradc was unusually brisk ; there 
was a considerable increase m the quantity 
of silks and woollen-cloths manufactured ; 
and in consequence of augmenting expor- 
tation the demand for hardware and cutlery 
was reviving from the state of stagnation 
in which it had been in since the coaclu- 
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sion of the war. The shipping interest, 
which had experienced more than a pro-^ 
portional shore of the late depression, *dj)p- 
ticip&ted in the general improvement. 
The agriculturists still complained of their 
embarrassments ; and in January no less 
than 16 counties had sent requisitions to 
their sheriffs to call meetings, to consider 
the causes of their distresses. At these 
meetings the remedies chiefly suggested 
were a remissions f taxes, a reform of th<^ 
house of commons, a depreciation of the 
currency, a commutation of tithe, and an 
appropriation of the redundant wealth of 
the church to the public exigencies. The 
landed interest, however, before the end of 
summer, begau to share in the benefits 
resulting from prosperous commerce and 
manufactures, and their political agitation 
subsided. 

Jan, l, A room opened, in Capel-cotirtf* 
for transactinf business in foreign secu- 
rities, which had been previously con- 
ducted on the royal exchange. 

3. A meeting at Norwich, on the sub- 
ject of agricultural distress. A series of 
resort tjons were proposed by Mr. Thurtel} 
a ad seconded by Mr. Coke, but they were 
promptly rejected, and a petition, proposed 
by Mr. Cobbett, was adopted with rapturous 
acclamations. It recommended an appro- 
priation of paid of the church property to 
the payment of the public debt; a reduc- 
tion of the standing army; an abolition of 
sinecures tvid undeserved pensions ; the 
sale of the crown l^nds ; an equitable ad- 
justment of contracts; the suspension of 
all legal process, for one year, for the 
recovery of rent and tithes; and the repeal 
o? the taxes on malt, soap, leather, hops, 
und caudles, A counter-petition was got 
up by the wfligs^md when the two peti- 
tions came to be presented to the house of 
commons, Mr. James was the only member 
who expressed approbation of the Norwich 
doctrines of spoliation. 

5. Russia, Austria, an^feassia weeal 
their ambassadors from Madrid. 

12. The Quakers start a subscription 
for the relief of the Greeks. 

17. A county meeting at Hereford, and 
Mr. Cobhett’s Norfolk petition rejected. 

22. Great meeting for parliamentary^ 
reform at York: the requisition had been 
signed by 2000 freeholders. 

27. Died, at his house in Bedford- row, 
in his 86th year, Chari.eh Hutton, LL.D., 
late professor of mathematics in the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich; a votary 
of science, who Tose to eminence by his 
own spontaneous exertions. Dr. Hutton 
was a native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where he had been a schoolmaster, and, 
during a paroxysm of enthusiasm, a preacher 

among tile methodists, Among his scholars 
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wi» John Scott, the future lord chancellor. 
Al % proofhow tittle Dr. Hutton’s abilities 
M iipiiisd) either by his literury la* 
hoors or advanced age, it may be men- 
tioned that, within the last two years of his 
life, he corrected the intricate computation 
bf Cavendish on the mean density of the 
earth, and drew up a paper relative to the 
molt appropriate curve for the arches of 
thl projected New London Bridge. 

28, Louis XVIII., in his speech to the 
two chambers, announced* the intention of 
tending 100,000 men into Spain, to put 
down the constitutional system. “ Let 
Ferdinand VII.,” said the king, ‘‘ be free 
to give to his people institutions which they 
eatmot hold but from him, and which, by 
securing their tranquillity, would dissipate 
the just inquietude of France.” 

31. Mr. Vansittart, who had made an 
indifferent chancellor of the exchequer, 
exchanged that office for tty less toilsome 
one of chancellor of the duchv of Lan- 
caster, and was raised to the peerage, by 
tho title of Lord Bexley : he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Robinson. Air. Huskis&on 
was made president of the board of trade ; 
and, in his stead, Mr. Arbathnot hedlme 
first commissioner of the land revenues. 
These changes were popular, especially 
among the favourers of free-trade. * 

House ov Commons. — A statement ap- 
peared of the votes given ffir and against 
ministers on the great questions during 
the post session of parliament The results 
were as follows : — * 

; For . Against. 
40 counties of England, . 25 37 

89 cities and boroughs, 

open election . . . 59 107 fl 

99 close cities and bo- 
roughs . . . N 251 12 

33 counties, and 66 burghs 
of Scotland .... 25 11 

32 counties of Ireland .24 14 

* 33 cities and boroughs of * 

Jrclajii,^ .... 21 7 

F^b* 4. Parliament opened by com- 
mission, the king’s illness preventing his 
attendance. The chief topics of the speech 
were the improvement of the revenue, and 
the facilities it would afford for a further 
^remission of taxes. His majesty had de- 
precated foreign interference in the affairs 
of Spain; the continued depression of 
agriculture was lamented ; but the pros- 
perity of manufactures and commerce was 
Melt <m tirith satisfaction. The addresses 
palled without much remark, further than 
an 1 attack on funded property by lord 
Stantiope, and a forcible denunciation by 
lord Lansdowne, in the upper, and Mr, 
Brougham, in tho lower house, of the 
meddling doctrines of tho holy ayiunee, 


5. Mrs. Wright, who had been con- 
victed of an irreligious libel, and impri- 
soned, was brought into the KingVbench 
to receive further punishment for having, 
iu her defence, persisted to state matters 
which the court deemed offensive. She 
was sentenced to be imprisoned in Cold- 
bath-fields for eighteen months, to pay a 
fine of 100/., and find security for good 
behaviour for five years. 

13. A meeting of 250 solicitors of the 
metropolis, to consider of the propriety of 
securing justice to their clients, by em- 
ploying only such gentlemen of the chan- 
cery bar as had leisure efficiently to attend 
to the legal business placed in their 
hands. 

27. Meeting at the Mansion-house, to 
consider the claims of the London clergy 
to 2 s. 9 <1, in the pound on tire net rental, 
in lieu of tithes, oblations, &c. 

28. An investigation into the state of 
lord Portsmouth’s mind, which occupied 
seventeen days, terminated; when the jury 
unanimously pronounced him to be of 
unsound mind, and incapable of having 
managed his affairs since 1809. 

Duel between the Neapolitan generals, 
Pepe and Carnscosa, near Kevi -bridge. 
They fought with swords : Pepe disabled 
h>s opponent by a thrust in the right 
shoulder. 

Mar . 3. M. Manuel suspended for one 
session <from his seat in the chamber of 
deputies, for language offensive to the 
ultra-loyalists. Next day betook his place 
as usual, when a piquet of the national 
guard refusing to eject him, the gendar- 
merie were called in. who forced him out, 
Lafitte, Foy, and other liberal members, 
tp the number of 170, withdrew from the 
chamber lor the remainder of the session, 
and the supplies foi the Spanish war were 
voted hy the supporters ofVillele. 

4. Mr. Hume moved for a committee 
to inquire into the state of church property 
in Ireland. He embodied his views iu 
four resolutions, one of them affirming that 
the property of the bishops and chapters is 
public property, subject to the disposition 
of the legislature, regard being had to 
existing interests. They were sharply 
opposed by Mr, Peel and Mr. Plunkett, 
aud negatived without a division. 

It appears from an account published 
by 'parliament, that six individuals, since 
the year 1809, have bequeathed sums for 
the payment of the national debt to the 
amount of 66,626/. 

7. A splendid entertainment given at 
the London-tavern to the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese ambassadors, lord William Beu- 
tinck in the chair. 

14. Died, at Turville-park, near Ilenley- 
I upon-Thames, in his 85th year, general 
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Dumouribk, a name that fills some in- 
teresting pages of modem history. He 
was born of noble though not affluent pa- 
rents, and was classically educated. His 
life was one of great vicissitude. He en- 
tered the army at 18, and made his first 
campaign against the same duke of Bruns- 
wick whom, in 1792, he drove from the 
French territory. Unable to guide the 
revolution, he resorted to the (questionable 
expedient of calling in the aid oi foreigners 
to oppose the republicans, and re-establish 
the monarchy. Failing in this enterprise, 
he became an exile, chiefly in England, 
where he lived on terms of intimacy with 
many of our nobility, and was an especial 
favourite of the late duke of Kent. Du- 
mourier w as a man of spirit, of quick parts, 
a warm, frank, and generous nature. His 
conversation was animated, and, having 
seen much of the world, diversified with 
a variety of knowledge, and great discri- 
mination of character. 

20. Bauk reduced its half-yearly divi- 
dend fiom five to four per cent. The effect 
on bank stock was excessive ; it fell from 
2J6 to 21 0, 

24. J)r, Wollaston elected an associate 
of the French institute, in the room of the 
late I)r. Jennet. Out of nine men pro- 
posed by the institute for election, from all 
the learned -ad talented men in the world, 
five were Englishmen. 

Apr it 2, Duke of Angoult'me^omman- 
d**i of the French army of the Pyrenees, 
published an address to the Spaniards, set- 
ting lorth the motives of the invasion of the 
Peninsula to be, the suppression of the 
revolutionary faction which held the king 
captive, that excited troubles in France, 
and produced an insurrection in Naples 
and Piedmont. On the 7th the French 
crossed the Bida^soa, previously to which 
Ferdinand and the cortes removed from 
Madrid to Seville. 

4. Eliza "’th Bryant and her daughters 
were tried at the assizes at Taunton, before 
Mr. Justice Burroughs, tor a violent assault 
on Anne Burgess, a reputed witch. It ap- 
peared that the defendants, on a presump- 
tion that the prosecutrix had bewitched a 
child of the elder Bryant, seized her, urn! 
inflicted several severe wounds upon her, 
upon a supposition that drawing blood 
from the witch would end the charm : this 
they did under the. advice of a pretended 
conjuror named Baker. Tho jury found 
them all guilty, and they were sentenced 
to four months* imprisonment each. 

16. Measures adopted for the suppres- 
sion of West-end fair and Brook-green fair, 
owing to the atrocities committed there. 

17. Pauli amen r akx Altercation.- — 
The question of the catholic claims being 
about t<j| be introduced, sir F. Buidett a* 
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pressed his detenhinatum of withdrawing 
from the house of commons, pending the 
“ larce of its annual discussion;' and ac- 
cused Mr. Secretary Canning, who wished 
the subject to be postponed, of compro- 
mising his opinion tor Sake of office. Mr. 
G. Bennett questioned the consistency of 
Mr. Plunkett no less than of Mr. Canning. 
Mr. Brougham followed up the attack with 
great vehemence. In a climax of bitter 
mvective he accused Mr, Canning “ of 
being doomed to the disquiet of a divided 
cabinet— of sitting with his enemies, and 
pitied by his friends— of succumbing to 
lord Eldon, and exhibiting the most incre- 
dible specimen of monstrous truckling for 
the purpose of retaining office that the 
whole history of political tergiversation 
could furnish."— —Here he was inter' 
rupted by Mr. Canning rising, in evident 
warmth, to say, ** that is false.” A pause 
ensued, the speaker interfered, and by the 
dexterity of sir K. Wilson an assurance 
was obtained that the affair should not be 
prosecuted out of doors. 

24. A mascot papers, including the cor- 
respondence with foreign courts relative to 
Span?, having been laid before parliament, 
tlie grand debate on our foreign policy 
began in the lords. The same subject was 
'taken flp in the commons, on the 28th, and 
was agitated for three successive nights. 
The general impression seemed to be that 
ministers had been deficient in energy,— 
had leaned more to the policy of the confe- 
derated d&spots than the interests of the 
Spanish patriots f and that if they had 
seriously felt any indignation against 
French aggrei&iou, it was more from ap- 
prehension of danger to the Bourbon go- 
vernment than the Spanish constitution. 
An amendfnen^f in favour of ministers, 
was carried, so little laudatory of their 
conduct, that the opposition, on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Brougham, voted in us 
favour. • 

26. Newcastle Courant had advertise- 
ments announcing 82 faHit^^odfSining 
20,000 acres, to let. 

The length of streets already lighted 
with gas in the metropolis is 21 o miles. 

Cabriolets fur two persons began to be 
used in London. 

May 2. Mr, Peel’s currency bill of 1819 
came mto operation ; it had no effect, as 
the bank, having got a sufficient store of 
gold, had anticipated the period of com- 
mencing specie-payments by two years. 

15. Numerous meeting of the friends to 
the Greek cause, at the Crowu and Anchor, 
Lord Milton in the chair. Animated 
speeches Were made by sir James Mackin- 
tosh, lord J . Russell, Mr. Hobhouse, arch- 
deacon Bathurst, &c. The duke of Bed 
ford and Mr, Hunt subscribed 1004 each* 
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le.Hoaseof commons passed unani-v 
mously a resolution to the effect that it is 
expedient to adopt measures for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the slave-population 
pi the colonies, with a view to their entire 
emancipation and admission to an equality 
ol civil rights with the rest of the king’s 




Lambton subscribed 1000/., and sir F# 
Burdott 500/. The common council of 
London voted 1000/. for the same cause, 
and 1000/. to aid the Greeks. 

25. A horrid tragedy occurred in Lon- 
don. A dissolute student of law, named 
Abel Griffiths, being reproved by his father. 


, iion in favour of the freedom of the African seized a brace of loaded pistols, and first 
■ race, was followed up by a circular from shooting his parent, then shot himself, 
lord Bathurst, dated the 28th, to the go- The parricide was buried in the cross-road, 
Vernors of the 'West India tsiands, contain- and was the last so interred, the act alter- 
ing various suggestions for bettering the ing the mode of interment of suicides re- 
condition of the negroes. ceiving the royal assent in the ensuing 

24. The French entered Madrid. month. 

30. Rebuilding of London-bridge deter- j u fy 4. A petition presented to the 
mined on by the court of common council. house of lords, signed by 200 ministers 
The estimated expanse 300,000/. ; inclu- and 2000 persons, against the prosecution 
tive of the approaches, 700,000/, of writings agaiust the Christian religion. 

June 1, Some quarries of white anil ](). The French loan of 23,114,516 of 
green marble have been discovered in the rentes, obtained by Rothschild, Brothers 
west of Ireland ; the first is said to be su- and Co., at the rate of 87 f. 75 e. for every 
perior for sculpture to Italian marble. 100 of rentes. 

Exhumation. — David Morrison sen- # 15. Temple of St. Paul's, at Rome, dis- 

tanced to seven years’ banishment by the "stroyod by fire, from sparks of a chafing- 
Scotch court of justiciary, for violating dish, used by plumbers, falling on the 
sepulchres. On his trial Br. Barclay, a timber of the roof. 

teacher of anatomy, deposed that fl surne Engagement with the French befuiu 
bodies became decomposed in a few days, Corunna, when sir R. Wilson and colonel 
others lasted much longer ; in some the Light, who, with general Quiroga, led 
features could not be known iu 4^ hours, 0 p the Spanish constitutionalists, were 
while in others they might be recognised wounded. 

for a week ; but much depended on the It appears that property in the West 
previous illness. In three weeks a subject Indies, wuhin the last three years, has 
becomes unfit for the purposes of dissection, fallen one-half or one-third m value. 

In two weeks the outer skin comes off; 10. Parliament prorogued by commis- 
with it the. nails and the hair would be sion. The flourishing condition of all 
loose, but marks on the body might be branches of commerce aud manufactures, 
identified. Relatives frequently mistaken and the great abatement in the difficulties 
in the bodies they claimed; and one in-v of the agriculturists, were dwelt upon in 
stance he knew when; a body, made of 'tip* royal speech. During the session 269 
leather, was insisted on <^s being the one bills received the royal assent, 06 being 
they were in search of. * public and 173 private* 1760 petitions were 

2. A t’uuuter-revoiution effected nt Lis- presented to the house of commons, and 
bon by the military, headed by dou Miguel, 20 select committees were appointed, 
second son of the king, who, is re-esta- 28. Several inquests held at the peni- 
blished in absolute power. The cortes se- tontiary, Miibank ; 400 persons taken mto 
paraM, previously drawn up a the infirmary. A too rigid discipline in 

protest against any change in the cwiotitu* respect of diet and confinement the as- 
tion of the year 182J. signed causes. 

10. The primitive methodists, or “ rant- Jug. 3. S. Horrocks. M. P. for Preston, 
ere," cause great disturbances at Shrews- nearly assassinated with a cleaver, by a 
bury* lunatic and discontented cotton-spinner. 

XL A bill passed a third reading in the 8. Daring burglary at Lambeth-palace ; 
Rouse of commons, by a majority 01 eight, 1 the thieves were disappointed of their 
for repealing the regulations by which prey, as the archbishop, before leaving 
magistrates are empowered to fix the | town, had sent eight chests of plate to his 
wages of the Spital fields silk-weavers, silversmith’s for security. The same gang 
The masters were m favour of the repeal, attempted Lambeth-church adjoining, on 
the jpnn*eymen against it. Owing to the the 10th, but here, too, they were dWp- 
opposition of the lord-chancellor, the bill pointed, the church plate not being, on the 
was loot for the session, though supposed j premises. 

by the earl of Liverpool. i Died, in his 83rd year, Pius VII., a 

18. Meeting at the London-tavero, in j mild and, Christian character, who hail 
favour )£ Spanish independence ; Mr, | governed the Roman catholic church up- 
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wilds of SGI Mai** Sis hoIinA' always 

dispensed with the ceremony of kissing the 
great ipe when ^n Englishman was pre- 
sented to him*/ it was commuted into a 
cordial and affectionate embrace* 

28. Meeting of bankers and merchants 
to consider the practicability of forming a 
chamber of commerce in London. 

31. The French surprise and carry the 
Trocadero, a small island in the harbuur of 
Cadiz. 

Sept. 9. Sale of the splendid furniture 
and rarities of Mr. Beckford, at Fonthill- 
abbey, began and lasted eleven days. 

11. Duath of David Ricahdo, M. P. — 
This gentleman was in his 52d year, and 
died of inflammation of the brain* arising 
from an abscess iu the ear. He bad re- 
cently acquired celebrity as a writer and 
speaker on subjects of noli* ical economy, 
and was much esteemed for his conciliatory 
manners. His father was a Dutch mer- 
chant and stockbroker, and young Ricardo 
was educated in Holland, though born in 
London, tor the same pursuits. Displeasing 
his parent, who was a Jew, by an early 
marriage with a quakeress, he was left very 
much to his own resources: his probity 
and industry, however, obtained him assist- 
ance among his father's connexions, and 
he became n member of the stock ^ex- 
change, Dote Ins mathematical turn, 
shrewdness, and intelligence, lound appro- 
priate exercise, and he rapidly accumulated 
immense wealth. As a member of parlia- 
ment Mr. Ricardo’s course was independent, 
and on questions of currency, finance, and 
commerce, he was listened to with de- 
ference by all parties. By his clear and 
comprehensive reasonings he helped to^ 
confirm in the legislature those liberal 
ideas of mercantile policy that had fen 
advocated by the leading whigx, and had 
been recently adopted by a portion of the 
ministry. His 44 Principles of Political 
Economy tnd Taxation” were highly ap- 
plauded on iheir first appearance, as con- 
taining a new revelation of economical 
truths ; but subsequently an opinion begun 
to prevail that the author, by a logic too 
abstract, had beeu led into some fallacies 
concerning rent, tithe, wages, and profits, 
and that Adam Smith’s antecedent expo- 
sition of those topics was substantially 
unassailable. 

12. London-b ridge committee determine 
to build the new bridge on a new site, but 
as near as possible to the old one, which 
will he left standing till the new bridge is 
finished. 

19. A proclamation, giviug currency to 
double sovereigns or two-pound pieces. 

Oct . 3. Invasion of Sjpain. — The sur- 
render* after a short resistance on the 3rd, 
of Cadiz, 4< cradle,” as it was consi- 


dered, J litferty, tenniaated<*witb$L sort of 
iniquitous eclqj the interference of the » 
French in the affair* of Spain. In five 
muu||$, without meeting any resistance of 
consequence, they had overrun the country 
from the Pyrenees to the Straits of 
braltar. Their progress was facilitated by 
the treachery ot the Spanish generals— 
Abisbal, Morillo, and Ballesteros ; Mina, 
was almost the only chief who was true t<r 
the patriot cause, and who, after receiving 
an amnesty fcfr his followers, retired into 
England. The cortes, who had carried 
along with them, much against his inclina- 
tion, Ferdinand, from Madrid to Cadiz, 
liberated him on the 1st instant ; when ho 
forthwith issued a proclamation, annulling 
all the acts of the constitutional govern- 
ment from March, 1820. The proceedings 
of the cortes had not been free from faults ; 
they had evinced a want of energy, of 
practical ideas, and unanimity ; while on 
the other Sand they had had great diffi- 
culties to contend against in the ignorance 
of the peasantry, and their bondage to the 
priesthood, and the treacherous intrigues of 
the French ifltras. Only part of the Ftench 
evaci^ted the Peninsula in thw 
course of the year ; 40,000 men retaining 
possession of the fortresses, to guard against 
jeoctym. 

29. Captain Parry arrived off Shetland, 
from his exploratory voyage to the Polar 
legions. He had failed iu the chief object 
of the expedition ; and, owing to the un- 
happy s flection of his course, did not pro- 
ceed so far west* by twenty, nor north by 
ten degrees, as on his former voyage. 
Only five mm were lost by illness and 
accidents during the vojugc. 

The three grand musical festivals, held 
within the mouth at Birmingham, York, 
and Glou&estdr, produced the large sum of 
30,500/. 

Nov. 7 . Riego, the Spanish constitutional 
general, hpng on a gibbet of extraordinary 
height at Madrid. He met death with 
firmness, but asctmded^tH&4ii44it with 
difficulty, in consequence of the swelling 
of his legs, owing to the fetters he hao^ 
worn since his arrest. 

17. Convention signed at Vienna for 
the settlement of the Austrian loan, by 
which the emperor agreed to pay 2,500,000?. 
in satisfaction of the whole British 
claims. 

Dfath of Thomas Loud Erskink, — 
This accomplished advocate died on the 
17th, in Scotland, where he was bom in 
1750. He was the third and youngest son 
of the tenth earl of Buchan, and was edu- 
cated vt Edinburgh. The poverty of hiq| 
family rendering a profession necessary, he 
tried first the navy then the army, and £ 4 
l did not enter on his legal studies till Mm 
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twenty-sixth year* His success at the bar 
was immediate, and withoi# probation : he 
was soon Ifc nossession of the best Kcond 
business in the court of king’s behcHpthat 
% of the business in which the lend is not 
given to counsel who are not yet arrived at 
the dignity of a silk-gown. Tins distinc- 
tion lie obtained in 1 7821, five years after 
#efctg called to the bar. Special retainers 
now poured in upon him; he had soon 
sixty-six of these off his ciyuit, each en- 
dorsed with a fee of 300 guineas. {Life of 
Willterforic, ii. 164.) He was in all the 
great legal causes of the time — of Carnan, 
the bookseller ; admiral Keppel, Warren 
Hastings, the dean of St. Asaph, and the 
state trials of 1704. Ergkiue was by nature 
an orator ; ready, acute, bold, imaginative, 
with varied powers of elocution ; a melo- 
dious voice and fine person, combined with 
manuers singularly bland, courteous, and 
respectful. His eloquence, haw ever, was 
of a kind that is now rarely heard at the 
English bar, and perhaps is not the must 
appropriate to a court of justice ; consisting 
in its leading characteristic^ of fanciful 
allusions, sentimental appeals, exclama- 
tions, and profusion of ornamtfut. He r was 
a strenuous vindicator of the constitu- 
tional rights ol juries; and it was to them, 
rather than the intelligence on the If each, 
his most successful forensic ^ffbrts were 
addressed. As a senator his abilities and 
knowledge were secondary ; nor did he ac- 
quire enduring celebrity as a political writer. 
He was the author, however, of a pamphlet 
on the French war of 179o, to which he was 
strenuously opposed, that ^speedily ran 
through forty-eight editions, owing pro- 
Iwibly to his great professional repute. The 
time lord Erskine held the great seal was 
too brief to afford a conclude test of judi- 
cial ability. His public career terminated 
with the Grenville ministry. Cut off from 
the emoluments of the bar by the etiquette 
of a peerage, and with a pension barely 
adequirt£ t o its su tmort. the rest of his life 
was “ bouuam^rorms and shallows,’* — 
wasted iu saloons and soirees, in garrulous 

S$#a»ity, and abortive aspirations to literary 
distinction. 

Dec. 27. Plymouth dock having greatly 
increased iu size, is, at the desire of the 
inhabitants, called * Devonport,** and an 
order to that effect appeared in The 
Gazette . 

In the course of this year several streets 
iu London were brokeu up and re-paved 
with granite, broken in small angular 
pieces, according to the suggestion of Mr. 

it M‘Adam. 

I The king presented to the nation the 
library of George III. at Buckingham-house, 
^misting of 120,000 volumes. 

The society of arts presented Mr* Cob- 




covery of a plat from English ] 
it was thought wouldsup$riied 
Mr. Bradley has shown that *a^&ir of 
sparrows, during the time thej^have 
young to feed, destroy on an average every 
week 3360 caterpillars* 

Annual Obituary. — Edward Jen nor, 
M.D., 76, the discoverer of vaccination. 
John Julius Angerstein, 91, celebrated un- 
der-writer, and patron of the fine arts. Mrs. 
Amie Radcliffe, 62, author of the “ Mys- 
teries of Udolpho,” and other romances of 
givat ephemeral popularity. Near Lau- 
sanne, John Philip Kemble, 66, eminent 
'tragedian. Admiral viscount Keith, 76. 
Sir Islay Campbell, 89, late president of 
the court of session, who presided at the 
trials in 1793, for high treason. Professor 
Christian, chief justice of Ely, and legal 
writer: he first established the claim of 
the universities to eleven copies of every 
new publication. Joseph Nollekins, K.A., 
8G, an eminent sculptor, who by habits oi 
strict parsimony amassed 300,090/. At 
Paris, colonel Thornton, 60, a celebrated 
sportsman of Yorkshire. Sylvester Douglas 
lord Glenbervie, 80, an Irish peer, well 
known in official life, anil translator of the 
first cantos of 41 Ricciardetto,*’ with notes. 
At /.rthmgton, R. Bowman, 1 18, a husband 
man, who did not marry tilt he was 50, 
and then had six sous but no daughters. 
Wm. Cooitibe, 83. author of “Tour of l>r. 
Syntax,” Ac. John Hope earl of llope- 
toim, a distinguished commander m the 
war of the Peninsula. Robert Bloomfield. 
57, author of the “ Farmers Boy,” Ac. 
Matthew Baillie, M.D., 63, physician to 
$he late king, and eminent medical writer. 
At Gato. on his way to Tinabuctoo* Bel 
zoni, the enterprising traveller: be was a 
native of Padua, and well known in London 
by his stature, which was above six feet 
and a half. At Magdeburg, a voluntary 
exile, since the restoration of the Bourbons, 
M. Carnot, one of the most honest and 
able of the French republicans. At Itoeh- 
eits, near Brentford, John Jervis earl 
St. Vincent, 89, admiral of the fleet, whose 
fame is identified with the naval victory 
of February 14, 1797. 

A. I). 1824. PnOSFEHlTY AND SPECULA- 
TION. — The present period may be aptly 
compared to the year 1769, when internal 
peace, unexampled prosperity, and the 
rank and influence of the nation abroad- 
formed the exulting theme of contemporary 
writers and future historians. The public 
hemisphere appeared without cloud, and it 
was impossible but to look forward to suc- 
cessive years of augmented glory, increas- 
ing opulence, and unrivalled domestic mi 
provements. Even country gentlemen hod 
ceased to complain, and agriculture, by a 




VH entirely recovered 
depression. This im* 
tea without legislative 
f^podients, which at best could only have 
afforded temporary relief, by the sacrifice 
of other interests of the community. The 
improvement of the landed interest was the 
natural consequence of the general im- 
provement in the condition of other classes. 
While the cultivators of the soil enjoyed a 
comparative monopoly of the home-market, 
it was impossible but thriving manufac- 
tures, increasing population, and a growing 
foreign trade, should relieve them from 
embarrassments. Such was the natural 
remedy of the agricultural dUtressrs ; it 
resulted from an augmented power of con. 
sumption in the people, that enabled them 
not only to consume more, but to give a 
higher price for the produce of the soil. 
A diminution in public burdens also contri- 
buted to the relief of the farmeis, and the 
diffusion of general comfort and prosperity. 
Twenty millions of taxes had been repealed 
since the peace, which augmented the in- 
comes of individuals, and the means of 
industrial activity. Public prosperity was 
evidenced in the abundance of capital, aud 
consequent low rate of interest. The bank 
England reduced the rate of interest sm 
advances, a^l other great companies fol- 
lowed the example. Iu the course of the 
year interest in the money-miffket had 
fallen one-half, which induced capitalists 
to seek foreign investments. There was 
scarcely a state in the Old or the New 
World to which loans were not advanced 
by this country; in France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and South America, hardly a ship or 
soldier was put in motion, or a mining c^l- 
venture entered upon, without the aid of 
English capital. At home a gambling 
spirit of speculation arose under the pre- 
text of schemes for the employment of 
money. E cry morning gave birth to one 
or more new projects. Table-beer, ale, aud 
milk-companies ; steam-navigation, bank- 
ing, and insurance companies of various 
kinds; washing, baking, and new dock 
companies were a few of the endless va- 
rieties under which new and highly-pro- 
mising speculations were constantly issuing. 
Many devices afloat were so obviously in- 
tended to entrap the unwary, that the legis- 
lature interfered to guard the public against 
their unprincipled contrivers. A resolution 
passed the house of lords declaring that no 
bill for the purpose of incorporating any 
joint-stock company would be read a se- 
cond time till two-tliirds of the proposed 
capital of the company had been actually 
subscribed. This checked gambling iu the 
•hare-market. Amongst the various pro- 
jects started some useful bodies were incor- 
porated, of which the plan embraced public 
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per Arorki of utility, but the j forifed a »m.l| 
" proportion to th$ma*s of delusive or frau- 
dulent devices, in which a vast amount qff 
real otSefitious capital was lost or locked 
up in inconvertible enterprises, yielding 
little or precarious, and distant returns of 
profit. 

Jan. 1. Austrian loan of 2,500,000/. 
brought into the market The price at 
which subscribers receive their snares is 
32 per cent., to be paid in five instalments. 

lturbide, ex-emperor of Mexico, arrived 
in England. About six months after he 
returned to South America, leaving his 
children in this country, but was arrested 
at Soto la Morina, and shot, which ter- 
minated his rash attempt to recover his 
throne. 

Alexander of Russia has testified his 
approval of the invasion of Spain, by 
transmitting the grand cross of the order 
of St. And^w to Chauteaubriand, the 
ultra foreign minister, and strenuous ad- 
viser of that enterprise, omitting Villele, 
president of the council. 

5. Thiai, of Thurteli. and Hunt. — 
The trial of tKese men, at Hertford, for* the 
imfrder of William Weare, excited great 
interest, owing to its perfidious and ruffian 
circumstances. Mr. Weare was a gambler, 
and connected by similarity of pursuit 
with Thurteli, Hunt, and Probert. Hunt 
was a public •singer, aud had kept a ta- 
vern ; Proberfc had been a wine-merchant ; 
John Thurteli was the son of a respectable 
alderman bf Norwich, and had recently 
been before the public as witness in an 
action brought by his brother against an 
insurance-offic£ for the recovery of the loss 
|jie had sustained by the burning of his 
si lk- warehouse. The murder was perpe- 
trated on tips 24th of last October, in Gills- 
lane, two or three miles from Els tree, On 
that day Thurteli had invited Weare down 
to Probert’s cottage, to take the diversion 
of shooting* on their way thither, iu a gig, 
Thurteli, in a solitary part of the lane, drew 
out a pistol and fired ij^£W ,a 3iSW#ef his 
unsuspecting companion, which failing of 
its purpose, W eare leaped out of the chaise, 
and was followed by Thurteli, who not- 
withstanding his cries for mercy despatched 
him by thrusting the barrel of the pistol 
into his head, and turning it round in his 
brain. Probert and Hunt were privy to 
the intended murder, and shared some of 
the plunder of the unfortunate man at the 
cottage of Probert, where they all met 
after the murder : in the course of the 
night they went into the lane, put the 
body of Weare in a sack, aud flung it into 
a pond. The first day of the trial was ,j 
almost entirely spent in hearing evidence, 
when the court adjourned till the next, at 
the request of Thurteli, who then begadr 
his defence. It was delivered in theatrical 
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style, vmqHerj bombastic, staffed with, the about whom parson Bate, * ha 
false sentiment, and concluded with a so- was called, quarrelled, Vat the bmmWhl 
leran asseveration of inioeence. Hunt’s Mrs. Hartley, an lactress, who died at 
defence was read for him, and hMLfeeble- Woolwich the same day with himself, 
t ness formed a strong contrast with the We know no similar coincidence, except in 
unabashed demeanour of his accomplice, the deaths of two venr dissimilar characters, 
The jury found both guilty, Thurtell be- namely, of the two American presidents, 
tween sentence and execution admitted 3. Parliament opened by commission, 
that justice had been done to him ; he met owing to the king’s indisposition. The 
* death with the same hardihood he had royal speech was highly congratulatory on 
committed the murder. Hunt’s punish- the general prosperity and the order pre- 
meat was commuted for transportation for valent among all classes of the community, 
life, on the ground of some promise held The appointment of consuls to the new 
out to him by the committing magistiate ; states of South America was admitted, and 
Robert was admitted king’s evidence, and the subject of the slave-population in the 
escaped for this time. West Indies adverted to in guarded terms* 

8. At a prize-fight for 600 guineas, he- Addresses passed in both houses ununi 
tween Spring and Lr ngan, on the W orcester mously . 

race-course, at which 40,000 people are 4. A convention between Britain and 
supposed to have been present, a scaffold Austria laid upon the table of the house of 
gave way, by which one person was killed commons, by which the former agreed to 
and several were wounded. accept 2,500,000/. as a final compensation 

9. Will of lord Erskine registered in the for claims on the latter power, amounting 
prerogative court ; the personalty sworn to 30,000,000/. 

under 1000/. A subterraneous labyrinth discovered 

16, The urduous operation of removing near St. Giles’s-gate, Norwich, containing 
the thigh at the hip-jointc performed at marine shells. 

Guy s hospital, for the first time, by^sir 5. Mr. W'ilberforce, after being elected 
AalUry Cooper, in the presence of sdfcne of six times for the county of York, and 
the surgeons and students of the institution, nearly 40 years its popular representative. 
The limb was removed in the space of 20 retired from parliament. The care of h||%; 
minutes, the securing the arterites and ‘‘‘olack clients,” as George III. used 'fiF 
dressing occupied 15 more; ^he whole was term them, and whom he had long faith- 
completed m 35 minutes. During the fully ger^d without fee, he consigned to 
operation the patient was extremely taint ; Fowell Buxton, M.P. 
but some wine being given him, and fresh fi. Missionary John Smith died in the 

air admitted, he recovered. gaol of Demerara, where he was waiting 

24* A Latin MS. by Milton discovered the decision of the British ministry on his 
in the state-paper office. t Tho subject is sentence of death for high treason, in ex- 
religious, and fills 735 pages, many of citing the negroes to rebellion. The royal 
them closely written, and believed to be in* pardon arrived while the unfortunate man 
the hand-writing of the poet's nephew, was in the agonies of death. 

Phillips, with mterlmeatiAcs i» a different JO. From the quarterly return of the 
hand. The situation which Mdton held of coroner of Manchester, it appeared that 
Latin secretary to Cromwell accounts for out of the numerous cases of death 29 
such discovery in the state-paper office. had been owicg to intemperance, and 26 

Feb. 1. Died, in his 7»th yAr, at Chcl- to drowning, caused by the effects of in- 
tanhatt’ *hn reverend sit Hunky Baie toxication. 

Dudley, prebefttery of Kly, and magis- Samples of wheat, for which this time 
trate for four counties in Ireland, and seven last year only 34*. per quarter were offerer], 
in England. This gentleman established were sold at Canterbury-market at 80*. per 
the Morning Post jukI the Morning Hefatd . quarter. 

the latter in 17fe0, the former a few years 20. Prospectus of a loan of 800,000/. for 
previously. He was out* of the most original the aid of the Greeks brought out under 
and enterprising spirits of his time, and the sanction of the Greek committee* 
the associate of Garrick, (Jolmau, Bound A musical phenomenon appeared in the 
Thornton, . Cumberland, and other wits, person of George Aspull, a child only eight 
and himself the author of several theatrical years old, who perforrtieil the most difficult 
pieces* As a table companion he had few pieces of Kafbrenner, Moacheles, and 
equals; even the judges sometimes lost Czerny, with great ease and appropriate 
their gravity at his sallies, which were execution. He likewise sings ballads to 
rarely offensive. About fUty years ago he his own accompaniment on the piano, in a 
obtained much Notoriety by lug duels with voice weak, owing to his youth, but with 
Mr. Bowes, the husband ot the countess of peculiar taste ann delicate expression. 

£ Strathmore, and captain story. (See Jan. 22. A bill brought forward by Mr. Peel 
13, 1776,) It is a singular fact th^t one of 1 sett lea the point that prisoners cannot bo 
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compelled to labour r im the trtad'wbeel the house of common*, the average w»w»t 
before trial and conviction- of public money in the hands of the bank 

23. Mr. Robinson bring* forward the of England lasfyear was 5,526.635/. The 
annual budget, portraying in glowing profityif the bonk, at 3 per cant (the rate 
terms the general prosperity, and pointedly which government pays them for the loan . 
reprobating the notion of the inability of of their capital of 15 millions), is there- 
an unreformed parliament to redeem the fore upwards of 165,799/., in its capacity 
country from its dif ficulties. He announced of banker to the public departments* 
his intention of reducing the interest of 10. The niece of lord Bathurst, while 
the four per cent stock to three and riding near the banks of the Tiber, at 
a half per cent., by which a saving of Rome, was suddenly thrown into the nver 
375,0004 a-year would be effected to the by the falling #f her horse, and drowned, 
public. 11. Public attention excited by the 

26. Fire at Pickford’s wharf, occasioned affair of Mr. Battier, late of the 10th hus- 
by the bursting of a bottle of inflammable sars. It appears to be the practice of the 
liquid, to which a light had been incau- officers of the 10th “to recruit among 
tiouslv brought in contact. Damages esti- themselves/’ that is, to admit no stranger 
mated at 30,000/. into the regiment except he be of their 

The flourishing state of Manchester is choosing. Mr, Battier, who had obtained 
evidenced by the fact that 16,0004 has a cornetcy from the duke of York, without 
been subscribed towards the literary iusti- having passed this ordeal, was in conse- 
tutiun of that town. quenct* sent to Coventry, and refused the 

March 2. Revolt of the pacha of Egypt, acknowledgments usual among gentlemen, 
who had been dispatched by the Turkish The result was that Mr. Battier was ob- 
government against the Greeks. Patras liged to retire on half-pay, which he subse* 
surrendered to the Greeks. The first nurn- quently forfeited by sending a challenge 
ber of a newspaper in modern Greek has to the marqwis of Londonderry, colonel of 
arrived in England. The type was sent t^e regiment. 

from this country, by the Greek committee. 1 J. An aftdress to the king to acknow- 
.'"naj&a Public meeting to erect a monument, ledge the independence of the South Ame- 
ijto|pub$cri p 1 ion . to Dibdin, the naval song- man states, was moved in the lords by the 
|lphr|tcr t who died in indigence. • 'marquis of Lansdowue. It was a subject, 

" Vtyil. Silk T <aue.— H ouse of commons re- he said, of yie utmost importance, involv- 
solved, on the motion of Mr. JJuskisson, ing the interests of 21 millions of people, 
to reduce the duties on the importation of containing within themselves all tins ele- 
raw silk, and that after July o, 1826, the meats qf future greatness and strength, 
importation of manufactured silk goods Lord Liverpool concurred in the principles 
should be allowed on the payment of a of tho marquis, but differed as to the ap- 
duty of 30 per cent. The substitution of plication of tJ^em. Address negatived by 
a prohibitory duty for the absolute prohi- 93 to 34. 

bitiou of foreign silk goods tended to the' * 1 1), Mr. Canning brought forward the 
prosperity of the silk trade, though mach ministerial plan for bettering the condition 
opposed by the weavers. Prior to this of the slave- peculation. It consisted of an 
change the trade had been subject to con- experimental attempt, limited to the island 
stunt fluctuation, and in the absence of of Trinidad, and did not answer the ex- 
foreign competition no improvements had pcctatious of Mr. Buxton, the leader of the 
been intro 5,, .wed into the manufacture, cmancipatfonists. 

It had been the most protected of any 22. The collection ofpicfnnaa late * 
branch of industry, and had thriven the Mr. Angerstein, thirtjTOight in number, * 
least. The reduction of duty on raw silk purchased by government for 57,00U/., as 
biought the manufactured article more the nucleus of a national gallery. Sir G. 
within the reach of the poorer classes, and Beaumont liberally gave his pictures for 
less subject to changes of fashion than the same purpose* 

when confined to the use of the rich. Em- 28. On this and the preceding Sunday 
ployment in consequence, after the incon- a gentleman named Robert Taylor, fin- 
veniences of the transition state had been raerly a minister of the established church, 
surmounted, became more uniform and lectured in support of Deism, in a place 
less liable to sudden alternations of pros- lately used as a theatre, in Grafton-street, 
parity and distress. Dublin. He harangued the audience from 

9. An important document received from a stage, dressed in canonicals. It passed 
Mexico. It is a decree of the constitu- off quietly the first time, but on ihe second 
tional congress of Mexico, which declares exhibition he was compelled to retreat be- 
that “the Mexican nation adopts for its hind the scenes. 

government the forms of a representative It is said that ten admirals have died 
federal republic.” - every year during the last ten years, Ihlk 

According to an account presented to dry-rqjt in the shipping, auu mortality 
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MttOBf MttfStemattaers, forming alarm- 
at decline in maritime 

“ ll&'^lmkdards of weights of foreign 
countries, which were lately transmitted to 
Sopa^W the British consuls, to ho com- 
paredwith our own, have been deposited 
al the mint, in the tower. 

Fattrs.— -The annual average of rainy 
dajrs in Paris is 164. The period of great- 
bit' mortality is March and April, of the 
toali August and July, Thl greatest num- 
ber of marriages take place in May, the 
smallest in March and January. Of every 
hundred works published in Paris, f>8 re- 
late to the belles lettres, history, or politics ; 
20 to the sciences and arts ; and 12 to the- 
ology and jurisprudence. 

April 1. On the appointment of lord 
Gifford to be master of the rolls, it has 
been stated there is no precedent of a peer 
filling that office ; there is, however, a pre- 
cedent for it in the person of lord Bruce, a 
Scotch peer, who came from Scotland with 
James I., and filled that office to the time 
of his death. 

At Wexford assizes one of the jury could 
not agree with his brethren V) a verdant 
acquittal, when the following stratagem 
was resorted to. The dissentient wrote 
down “guilty,* then retired, and hi? bro- 
ther jurors added “ not” 

4, Will of Luke White proved, whereby 
he left 30,000/. a-year real estate, and 
100,000/. in money, to his widow and off- 
spring, after spending 200,000/. m elections. 
To his eldest son, who hud offended him, 
he left only 5000/. a-year. Early in life, 
he had lived by hawking befoks about the 
streets. 

19. Death of Lord Byron. — This 
highly-gifted nobleman wqs bora in 1788, 
at Dover, and expired aV Missolunghi, 
having generously brought the influence 
of his renown, his fortune, and his person, 
to aid in the cause of Grecian independence. 
His lordship’s first publication, under the 
i title oP* "flours^pf Idleness,’’ was not 
favourably received. The Edinburgh Hr- 
t/ieuvrs, who wielded the critical sceptre 
With great force, described the poetry of 
thfe u young lord” as of a kind which nei- 
tjfc&r gods nor men can tolerate. It is likely 
that the youthful aspirant — for he was then 
UtniAor-'-’beinjg robust enough in intellect to 
ouihvfe this Scotch discipline, that it ope- 
ra!^ 341016 favourably in the future deve- 
lopment of his powers than if he had 
VO efttved indiscriminate and undeserved 
praise. Accordingly his next publication 
exhibited a marvellous improvement—* 
originality, imagination, strength, charac- 
ter, and rnnen beauty of composition. 
From the time of the publication of the 
first two cantos of * Child© Harold's Pil- 
grimage,” in 1812 , Bfron became h sub- 


ject of almost European concernment, 
Every fresh production of his pen was 
looked forward to with impatience, was 
read with avidity, interested all hearts, and 
occupied almost all literary journalists in 
the analysis of its merits. The interest 
excited by his genius was heightened by 
his eccentricity; his contempt for esta- 
blished opinions and institutions ; his 
pride and misanthropy ; his unhappy mar- 
riage and separation ; his reckless dissipa- 
tion ; his wanderings in the East, and vo- 
luntary exile from England. After a brief 
but intoxicating career he perished un- 
timely, ere he had explored a very wide * 
and diversified field of literary glory. 
Possessing a noble thirst for fame, an 
intense and glowing soul, an intellect 
acute, energetic, active, and observing, it 
is impossible to divine what he might have 
become had length of days been vouch- 
safed to him. As it is he lias left splen- 
did remains, often debased by nffoctation, 
tawdriuess, and extravagance. His dramas 
were failures, the rest are fragments drawn 
from the well-spring of his own mind; 
personifications of his own real or would- 
be characters, and not very inviting philo- 
sophy. One besetting sm does, and aJU, 
ways ought to detract from the interegtlft fe 
hi«i poetical creations — they want mS|||p 
beauty. All his characters are unamialilifW 
they are proud, vindictive, sensual, scaiS^ 
fhl, selfish© satauic beings ; there is also a 
want of truth and keeping in them ; for 
though depicted as possessing strength, 
energy, devotedness, and fidelity, they 
must, as creatures of mere animal passion 
and impulse, have been weak, tickle, vain, 
.and inconstant. His lordship was a good 
satirist ; he had the scorn, hate, aud envi- 
ousness of one. In high life, in particular, 
he was a regular Mephistopheles, with 
very alarmiug powers of suggestion and 
penetration. The poet married, in 1815, the 
only duughtcr of sir Kalph Milbanke Noel, 
with a large fortune, which he soon spent, 

By this lady he had an only child and 
heiress. He was succeeded in his title and 
estates by his cousin, captain Byron, of the 
uavy. 

May 1 . An entire skeleton of a mam- 
moth discovered at Ilford, in Essex. It 
lay buried at the depth of sixteen feet, in 
a quarry of diluvial loam and clay, used 
for bricks. 

12. For a wager of GOO guinea* six 
officers of the guards rowed Irora Oxford 
to Whitehall, in a six-oared boat, against 
wind and tide, in five hours and forty-five 
minutes. 

15. An inquest , held on a man at Win- 
chester, whose death was caused by suffo- 
cation, from a spontaneous enlargement of 
the tongue. The deceased was in eveiy 
respect healthy, till within about twenty 
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hours of his dissolution* when he com- 
plained of a soreness on his tongue* and 
said he thought it was swelling, which 
proved to be the case, and it continued to 
enlarge, unti|dp spite of all medical aid* 
it* reached ticit . an enormous size as to 
Cause death by suffocation. The body 
was opened* but not the slightest cause 
could be found for this extraordinary ma- 
lady. 

' 25. Mr* Harris, accompanied by a fa 
male named Stocks* ascended in a balloon 
from the City-road. After pursuing their 
course in safety some time, on endeavour* 
ing to let out the gas for their descent* 
some impediment prevented the re -closing 
of the valve* and the too rapid escape of 
the air precipitated them to the earth, near 
Croydon. The man was kiUed by being 
dashed against a tree, and the female was 
dreadfully stunned, but recovered. 

31. Earl Grey brought forward, in' the 
lords, the petition of the roman catholics 
of Ireland. The catholic body had now 
altered their complaints; they no longer 
placed emancipation in the front of their 
grievances, but demanded, as more im- 
portant preliminaries, a reform in the tem- 
iralities of the protestant church, a better 
lation of juries, and the disfranchise- 
J of municipal corporations. A petition 
Fsimila: inport was presented by Mr. 
frougham, in the commons. Both the 
peer and commoner expres*ed«*their dis- 
sent from the new claims of the catholics. 

June 1. Mr. Brougham moved for an j 
inquiry into the proceedings at Demerara 
against missionary Smith: they had drawn 
forth numerous petitions, and excited 
much commiseration for the sufferer ; butj 
after a debate of two days the motion was^ 
negatived. 

7* Five of Garble’ s shopmen sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment, from 
three years to six months, for selling 
Paine's “ Vge of Reason.” 

9. Sir W. Congreve’s rocket-factory, at 
West Ham, exploded. The explosion was 
occasioned by a spark struck off in nailing 
up a case in the finishing-room. Two 
lives were lost. 

Project started for forming a ship-canal 
between the Bristol and the British chan- 
nels* to avoid the dangerous navigation 
round the LandVend. Annual loss of 
lives in effecting that passage estimated 
at 200* 

10. A conversation to*day, in the Old 
Bailey* respecting lawyers’ fees. Mr. Adol- 
phus said, u lawyers never returned fees. 
Counsel could not recover fees, and once 
paid they were never returned. The pro- 
fession of the law was not to be regarded 
on the same footing with a mere trade.” 
Mr. Alley, on the other side, said* he 
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gentlemen might be; bat he pledged & 
honour that he never neglected to rate## 
fee if anything prevented him attending fei> 
the interests of his client” 

15. Petitions presented from the great 
mercantile houses of London* Leeds, and 
Liverpool* praying for a recognition of the 
independence of the, new states of South 
America. 

Meeting at FreemaiousMavern, to erect 
a monument td lames Watt* as a tribute 
of national gratitude, the earl of Liverpool 
in the chair. The king subscribed 500/. 

18. The head of sir Thomas Mote* who 
was executed by Henry 8th* discovered in 
a box* at St, Duastan’s church, Canterbury. 

25. Bank of England resolved to lend 
money, at 4/. per cent, interest* on govern- 
ment securities, or on bank stock $ the 
lowest sums advanced to be 50004 

Parliament prorogued by the king. The 
session had 0 been popular* and signalized 
by the abandonment of the duty on, law 
proceedings, the repeal of the combination 
laws, attempts to consolidate the criminal 
laws, and improve the condition of the 
skvg-populayon. It was also remarkable 
for the absence of party violence* the Con- 
ciliatory tone of ministers, and the mani- 
festation of a patriotic spirit of national 
improvement. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of the 
instruments, and the talents of the sur- 
veyors, it appears from the recent verifica- 
tion of Hr. Tiarks, that as to all places on 
the south coast of England, \ ff of longitude 
for every 4* of longitude westward of 
Greenwich* requires to be added to the 
results of the Trigonometrical Survey* iu 
order to obtain its true longitude. 

30. Company established at Merton* for 
washing Ihienlby steam. 

War with the Ashantees. — Disastrous 
intelligence arrived this month from the 
British cqjony at Cape Coast Cattle. A 
war had commenced with the Asbantees, 
a nation formidable from thciaMferocious 
valour, and a certain dl^ree of civilization 
that placed them almost on a level with 
Algerines. Hostilities originated in the 
protection we had afforded to the Fantees, 
with whom the Ashantees had been at war, 
and driven for shelter into the British set- 
tlement. la the beginning of January 
sir Charles M'Corthy, the governor of 
Sierra Leone* set out to penetrate to 
Coomassie, 250 miles distant, and the 
capital of Ashantee. Before he had formed 
a junction with major Chisholm, as he m* 
tended, he was attacked with great fierce- 
ness 1 y the enemy, his retreat intercepted* 
hinpself slain, anu the greatest part of lisp 
force, amounting to 2000 men, were mas- 
sacred or taken prisoners. Emboldened by 
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their sufccegi,tke Blacks descended to the 
shore, with a full determination to drive 
the English and their native auxiliaries 
into the lea. But here the/ wm checked 
by the aid of intrenchments, the strength 
ofthe Castle, and the able dispositions of 
colonel Sutherland. This, however, was 
effected with great loss oft out port, and in 
July the colony wasreduced to extremity, 
When sir John Phillimore arrived, with 
military stores, and a reiniy cement. The 
Ashantees retired into their own country, 
threatening to renew the war in the spring. 

July 1. Thomas Thurtell, brother of the 
murderer, sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment, for a fraudulent attempt to obtain 
insurance-money from the county fire- 
office. 

6. Lord Byron's will proved in Doctors’- 
commons; John Cam Hobhouse and John 
Hanson, of Chancery-lane, executors; His 
personal estate in England sworn under 
10,000/. The will is dated July 29, 1815, 
and with the exception of a bequest of 
1000/. each to his lordship's executors, is 
made solely in favour of Airs. Leigh, his 
lordship’s sister, and her children. A co- 
dicil, dated November 17, 181$ beque.vCh£d 
to his executors, in trust, 5000/. for the 
benefit of Allegra Byron, an infant, twenty 
months old, whom his lordship had pro- 
tected, to be paid to her at twenty-one years 
of age, 4i provided she does Hot marry a 
native of Great Britain,” 

10. Henry Baring, M. P., recovered 
1000?. damages from captain Webster, in 
an action of rrim, con. ‘ Defendant had 
suffered judgment to go by default. 

12. Regains of lord Byron conveyed 
from London, to he deposited in Newstead 
abbey. 

Body of James II. discovered \n a leaden 
box, on digging the foundation of a new 
church at St. Germain, Paris. 

The Fame, Indiaraan, was lost by fire, 
when sir Stamford Raffles, late governor 
of Bencooleu, with his family, narrowly 
escapedTwRk throloss of a valuable col- 
lection in literature and natural history, 
intended 4 to illustrate the history of Su- 
matra. 

14 The arrival of the king and queen 
of the Sandwich islands caused much 
public interest. It was rumoured that the 
voyage had been undertaken to obtain the 
protection of England against the en- 
croachments of Russia in the South seas. 
The queen unfortunately caught the mea- 
sles, of which she died, which event was 
followed by the death of her consort, four 
days after# The bodies of both were sent 
to Owhyhee,to be interred. 

16, A new and improved scale for vic- 
tualling the navy : in addition to the 
usual allowance of meat, vegetables, &c.,, 


it includes a portion of wine, Beer, arid 
Coffee ; banyan daps Ore abolished, and 2*. 
per month added 16 the pay, in lieu of 
spirits. 

Hew society of chrisftite formed at 
Manchester, one of whose frosts is to ab- 
stain from animal food, and live entirely 
on vegetables. The it practice is founded 
on a literal interpretation of the scriptural 
injunction, “ Thou shalfc not kilL” 

-dug. 3. Will of Napoleon, in French 
and English, is registered in Doctors*- 
commone, and a probate granted to count 
Montholon, one of the ekecutors, his per- 
sonal effects in England being sworn under 
the value oF 600/. 

13. Lord Gifford decided, in the court of 
chancery, that letters written confidentially, 
cannot be published in this country by the 
party to whom addressed, without the 
writer’s consent. 

Trade of Rochdale has increased so 
much that of flannels and baizes about 
20,000 pieces of 46yards each, ars manu- 
factured weekly. The activity of the Not- 
tingham trade is without precedent; the 
net lace, bought by French dealers, is im- 
mense. This net, in France, is ingeniously 
worked up with silk or cotton patten^ 
which, when sent back to England, fetc^fe 
u h : gh price. f 'W 

Sept. 1. This was the hottest day of 4 
summer ; the thermometer in the shade, at 
two o’clock; was at 89 degrees Fahrenheit* 
Several horses dropped down in the stages 
from the heat. In Holland the heat was 
more intense; at the Hague tbe thermo- 
meter stood at 92^ degrees in the shade. 

8. The Gazette without a bankrupt. 

16. Died, in liis 69th year, and the tenth 
of ,his reign, Louis XVIII. of France. 
He was brother of Louis XVI., who was 
beheaded, of the duke of Bern, who was 
assassinated, and of Charles X. who suc- 
ceeded him, and was driven from the 
throne. The late king possessed most of 
the qualities which in private life constitute 
an agreeable companion — an amiable tem- 
per — considerable colloquial powers — much 
acquired information — and a keen relish 
of social enjoyments, especially those of the 
table. Though professedly a good catholic, 
and partial to the ancient system, he evinced, 
subsequent to his second restoration, more 
discretion than some of his ultra advisers 
in his efforts to re-establish it. Louis was 
the author of several literary trifles, of no 
great merit, one an account of his journey, 
or rather flight to Coblent*, which Talley- 
rand characterised as tbe a Journey of 
Harlequin, who is always afraid ana al- 
ways hungry,” 

23. Died, in his 84th year, at hi* house, 
in Burton-crescent, Major CAitfvnuanT, a 
gentleman who for half a century had ia* 
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bound, with great singleness and honesty 
of purpose, in the cause of political re- 
formation. So early as 1775 he published 
a tract, " American Independence the 
Glory and Iflt|j|p of Great Britain/’ He 
founded, with' Hie aid of Dr. Jebb and 
Granville Sharpe, the u Society for Con* 
stitutional Information.” During the last 
seven years the Major had taken a leading 
pariiunong tho radicals in the advocacy of 
universal suffrage and annual parliaments. 
He Was a reformer on the basis of pre- 
scription, derived from some remote pe- 
riod of Anglo-Saxon history, rather , than 
Of the natural rights of man. In his last 
moments he expressed his confidence in 
the final triumph of his hopes, but said 
that it could only be w effected by virtuous 
instruments, which he hoped time would 
4 supply.” 

29. Charles X. abolished the censorship 
on the press, which made the commence- 
ment ot his reign popular. 

Mr. Sadler, in descending with his 
balloon near Blackburn, struck against a 
chimney, and shortly after fell to the 
ground, by which he was killed. 

Oct . 1 New academy in Edinburgh 
opened ; 400 hoys Were present. Sir Walter 
JtoOtt, in on able speech, dilated on tiie 
Jjjltyftntages of a good education, nqd 
Wished un.tn the leading features of the 
institution. 

2. Club of water-drinkers established in 
Lancashire; they sit round a table, on 
which is placed a jug of water, from which 
the members drink in succession. It | 
seems to have been the beginning of tem- 
perance societies. 

Town of Wetherby, the property of the 
duke of Devonshire, has been sold in 174 
lots. The English estates of the late mar- 
quis of Ormonde were publicly sold, being 
the largest ever disposed of by auction. 
They were sold in three lots, and produced 
315,800/., < xclusive of the timber. 

24. New Xoik papers contain accounts 
of the enthusiastic reception given to La- 
fayette, on his arrival in that country'. The 
veteran republican paid a visit to Joseph 
Buonaparte, at his retreat near Trenton. 

30. Mr. Fauntleroy, a banker, in part- 

nership with Marsh, Tracey, and Co., tried 
at the Old Bailey, anti found guilty of 
forging a power of attorney for the transfer 
of stock. The case excited interest, owing 
to the enormous extent of the forgeries 
committed — about a quarter of a million — 
and the respectability of the delinquent. 
An attempt was made to arrest judgment 
on a point of law, but unsuccessfully. At 
the bar he stmek by his high-bred appear- 
ance, but failing to obtain pardon his 
courage forsook him, and at the scaffold he 
presented a sag} spectacle of agony and 
despair, M 

m. 


Nov. 8. Thte Cototiku*, an American 
timber-ship, of gigantic dimensions, arrived, ' 
in the Thames. It is 300 feet in length, 
50 broad, 30 deep in the hold) and measure*? 
3900 tons, being upwards of 1000 tonf 
larger than any ship in the British navy. 
It is flat-bottomed, and the bottom two feet 
wider than the deck. This enormous float- 
ing-barge brought over 6300 tons of tim- 
ber, but it was lost on the return voyage. 

23. Lord Chancellor refused an injunc- 
tion to restrain Hr. Fletcher from preaching 
in Albion-chapel, Moorfields. He had 
been suspended from his functions by the 
synod of the secession church of Scotland 
fur a breach of promise of marriage. 

Gazette contains a notice of an intended 
application to parliament for a bill to erect 
a superb quay along the north shore of 
the Thames, having a foot and carriage- 
way from Whitehall to Blackfriats-bridge. 

Dec. 20. Mr. Abernetby, having applied 
for an injunction to restrain the proprietor 
of The Lancet from publishing his lectures 
in that periodical, it was refused, on tho 
ground of the lecturer not being aljle to 
produce the manuscript from which his 
leutuie had «been delivered, whereby it 
might be identified: thus negativing a 
claim to copywright in any extemporary 
discourse not previously written out. 

2 1 . Miss Foote, a favourite actress, ub- 
tained 3000/, damages against Mr.Hayne, 
for breach of promise of marriage. 

Stkaw-Gun, — This invention, by Mr. 
Perkins, Was among the most popular of 
the mechanical discoveries of the year. 

It is formed by introducing a barrel into 
the steam-geneiator of any engiti|| and, by 
!*tlie addition of two pipes towards the 
chamber of the gun, introducing a quantity 
of balls, which by the action of a handle 
m the chamber^re dropped into the barrel, 
aiul fired, one by one, at the rate of from 
400 to 500 balls in a minute. The ex- 
plosive forc$ of the steam is such that a 
musket-ball fired against an iron plate, 
at the distance of 100 fegj: gun, 

is completely flattened. 

Annual, Ohituauy. — On the rivet Gam- 
bia, of the African fever, Thomas Bowdieh, 
30, author of an interesting account of a 
mission to the Ashantees. Of apoplexy, 
while sitting at his desk, Joseph Marryatt, 
M.P., chairman of the committee at Lloyd's. 
James earl Cornwallis, bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, 81. At Florence, Aloisa de 
Stolberg, 72, relict of James Stuart, grand- 
son of James IL, and the subject of Alfieri’s 
amorous idolatry and eulogies. Rev. John 
Lempriere, author of the "Bibliotheca 
Classica,” &c. Eugene Beaukarnois, 43, 
son-in-law of Napoleon, by his first wife, 
Josephine, and an able military commander. 
John Davy, 59, author of * The Bay of 
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»and some operas. Thomas Maurice, 70, 
Indian Antiquities.” Lord 
better known in fashionable 
lionet Hanger, and the author of 
several pamphlets At Paris, duke of 
J^mbnceres, 70, ex-ambrchancello r of the 
aspire: he was immensely rich, haring 
An income of 400,000 francs; CumbacereS 
left Ms auto-biography behind him, which 
has been published. Richard Payne 
Knight, an eminent Greek scholar and 
munificent benefactor to the British Mu- 
seum. Francis Maseres, M.A., F.A.S., 03, 
cursitor baron of the exchequer, and mis- 
cellaneous writer: the haron was never 
married; he possessed vast stores of in- 
formation, and spent large sums of money 
in the publication of his own works, and 
those of other writers. Cupel Lotft, 73, a 
constitutional lawyer of varied acquire- 
ments in mathematics, classics, poetry and 
criticism : Mr. Lofft was a jftoluse contri- 
butor to the periodical press; in 1815 he 
appeared before the public as the legal 
advocate of Napoleon, and endeavoured to 
prove that his deportation «to St. Helena 
was contrary to law as well as policy % At 
Chiswick, William Sharp, 73, uu eminent 
engraver, and remarkable for credulity, 
being a believer in Brothers, JV right, 
Bryan, Southcott, and other pretended 
prophets, who appeared in fys time. Ro- 
bert Charles Dallas, 73, miscellaneous 
writer; his last work, “ Recollections of 
Lord Byron.” Sir James Bland,Lamb, 73, 
better known as sir Janqes Burgess, and of 
considerable contemporary notoriety in po- 
litics and literature ; he w^s the launder, 
in concert with another under-secretary of 
state, of the Sim newspaper, sane tinned b/ 
Mr. Pitt. William Lowry, F.R.S.,62, a 
distinguished artist and cnon of intelli- 
gence. Rev. R. C. Maturin. the eccentric 
curate of St. Peter's, Dublin, and author 
of the tragedy of * ( Bertram.’’ Thomas 
Russell, 85, admiral of the i/fhite, a true 
and British seaman. Rev. Dr. Cart- 
wright, brother^ major Cartwright, and 
author of several ingenious mechanical in- 
ventions. In the Crimea, the celebrated 
baroness Valerie de Krudener, 59, the idol 
of fashion at the court of Berlin, in 1 7 98, 
but who became a penitent Magdalen, 
and. whose religious enthusiasm prevailed 
ov0r the reason of Alexander emperor of 
Rtiuia. She is said to have originated the 
celebrated compact of the Holy Alliance. 

1825. Foreign Loans and Joint- 
stock Companies. — The general prosperity 
w*fe «wch that money or credit could be 
obtained for every enterprise, and the 
natural ebtwe^uence of universal confidence 
wash general tendency to over-trading and 
speculation. Besides an infinite number 


of domestic undertakings, in which the 
country had embarked, and which en- 
hanced the prices of labour and comwb- 
dities, a vast field of adventure had t$«ied 
in South America. Thfria»#y arose from 
the determination of the Jfrtglish ministry 
to recognise the independence the|firsai»- . 
atlautic states, and to appoint charges deg 
affaires to Columbia, Mexico, and Buenos 
Ayres. Peru, Chili, and Guatemala^ it 
was anticipated, would also be sq^ri 
larly treated, and raised to tire rahkOf 
independent nations. The conduct 
vernmen t inspired confidence in indivi- 
duals, who ceased to have any hesitalfwfr, , 
in advancing loans to the new govtsn** 
ments, or in embarking in mining^^a^d 
other ventures. The money sent out of 
the country, a large portion of which was 
lost, was immense. The instalments paid*, 
on foreign loans, mining shares, and other 
speculations, m 1325, were estimated to 
amount to 17,582,773/. Those on foreign 
loans only umounted to 11,304,623/., and 
were as follow : — 

jC. £. 

1.000. 000 { B “f Jg"" loan } 330,000 

2 . 000 . 000 Ditto, 1825 1 , 500 , 000 

3.500.000 Danish do. . . 2, 025,000 

2.000. 000 Greek do. . . 1,130,000 

1*428, 571 Guatemala do. . 357, IdV 

400.000 Guadalajara • 240,000 

3.200.000 Mexican . . 2,872,000 

2.500.000 Neapolitan . . l,750,iM> 

616.000 Peruvian . . 480,000 

The mania for joint-stock companibk 

was incredible. In 1824 and the begin- 
ning of the present year, 276 companies 
had been projected, of which the aggre- 
gate capital, on paper , was 174,114,050/. 
Of these companies 33 were for canals and 
docks ; 48 railroads ; 42 gas ; 6 milk ; 8 
supply of water; 4 coal-mines; 34 metal- 
mines; 20 insurances; 23 banking; 12 
navigation and packets; 3 fisbenes; 2 
newspaptus ; 2 tunnels under the Thames ; 

3 for the embellishment of London ; 2 sea- 
water baths; the rest miscellaneous. How- 
ever absurd many of these projects, the 
shares of several rose to enormous pre- 
miums, especially the mining adventures in 
.South America. * The madness prevailing, 
and the sanguine anticipations of inordinate 
gain, will be manifest from the following 
statement of the market-prices of the 
shares in five of the principal mining com- 
panies, at two periods, December 10, 1824, 
and January 11, 1826: — 

Dec. 10. 

334 


Angla-Mexican 
Brazilian . . 

Colombian • * 

Real del Monte 
United Mexican 


14 pr. 
10s. ais. , 
1 04 pr. 
6504 . 

364 . 


Jan. 1 h 

1584 

664 

824 

13504 

15504. 
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* Qu All the shares only 10/, Bid been 
paid, except the Real del Monte) on which 
$04Jmd been paid. The adventurers ob- 
: »ieia|y anticipated as rich a harvest as 
'Pisucro aiidLwfts, and that without fight- 
ing, merely by%he power of British capital, 
aJtim and teachiuery. 

Jan. 1. The following is the number of 
‘Gin Trench clergy: — Archbishops and 
hhdftpps, 75; vicars-general, 2 87; titular 
' ptebeatiariea, 725 ; honorary prebendaries, 
; curates, 2828 ; vicegerents, 22,225 ; 
Vicars, 5936 ; priests resident in parishes, 
Ot authorised to preach and confess. 1850 ; 
.|kito4s, being masters and professors in 
tenmnaries,876 j pupils, 4044 ; monks and 
otltete, 19,271. 

'j* 0. Some memoirs, which had circulated 
Iks the autobiography of Fouch6, the Into 
" l' 1 ranch minister of police, ascertained in 
the Cour Jtoyale, on the testimony of his 
: sons, to be spurious. 

7. On Satin day night, colonel Stanhope, 
brother of earl Stanhope, was touml hang- 
ing irom a beam in an outhouse, at Caen 
Wood, the seat of his fm her- in-law. the 
earl of Mansfield. The loss of his wife, 
two years previously, and a painful and 
incurable wound received at. the storming 
of St. Sebastian, were the alleged causes 
of suicide. The colonel was in lus 39th 
Jfenr. and rei ark ably pious. 

9. The tm usage of the American presi- 
dent arrived in town, containing a^alteriug 
picture of the prosperity of the United 
States. The Americana seem as eager to 
embark in jomt-stock companies as the 
English. One New Ymk paper contains a 
list of twenty-eight projected concerns, the 
capital to he set apart for which is ten 
millions of dollars. 

17. Alderman Cox recovers 8004 da- 
mages for cnm.am. agaiust Edmund Kean, 
the ]Kipular tragedian. 

Only eleven persons executed last year 
at the Old Bailey, supposed to be a smaller 
number than over known. 

24. In the Time* and Morning Chronicle 
newspapers advertisement* appeared of 
thirty-five new joint-stock companies. 

26. Part of the floor of the long room 
of the Custom-house gave way with a 
terrible crash: the desks on each side were 
left standing. Government commenced 
proceedings against Peto, the contractor; 
damages laid at 200,0004 

Feh . 3. Parliament opened by com- 
mission. Contentment and the thriving- 
condition of all cUsses formed the lending 
topics of the royal epoch. Ireland shared 
in the general prosperity ; but the pre- 
valence of dangerous associations was la- 
mented. Allusion was made to the war in 
India, which, it was alleged, had been pro- 
voked by the aggressions of the Burmese. 


Addresses unanimously voted 
houses. ' \ / T i 

10. Mr* Goulhum moved for leave to V* 
bring in a bill to suppress the CatKolM; \ 
Association of Ireland. After a debate m 
four days the motion was carried by 278 i 
to 123$ and the third reading of the ba|, 
on the 25th, by a majority of 130. DU 
reefed by counsellor O'Connell, its pro- 
ceedings hod for some time been aaourcu • 
of annoyance to ministers, by levying large 
sums under tHb name of voluntary con- 
tributions, and assuming to be the repre- 
sentative and protector of the catholic 
population. The language used by Mr. 
O’Connell was such, that the attorney- 
general held him to bail; hut the indict- 
ment preferred against him was thrown 
out by the grand-jury. 

The number of petitions this session for 
private bills amounts to 371 ; 22 are for 
railways, and 36 for , new companies. 
During the Irar and high prices the ma- 
jority uf private bills were for enclosing 
commons. 

28. A fatal pugilistic encounter between f 
two Eton schmars, the lion. F. A*. Cooper, 
a our* of tlxjfe earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Mr. Wood, a son of colonel Wood, and 
nephew of the marquis of Londonderry. 
Cooper, the hoy killed, was under fifteen, 
his opponent near seventeen years of age. 
Between the# rounds their school-fellows 
plied them with brandy, which doubtless 
helped to produce the unhappy catas- 
trophe. A coroner’s jury brought in a 
verdict of manslaughter against Wood, 
and his second, Wellesley ; but, no wit- 
nesses appear ir^ on the trial, they were 
^quitted. 

The hist contract for State Lotterurs 
was concluded tins day with the chancellor 
of the e\ch$qu&. They have existed in 
this country, as a branch of. the public 
revenue, for upwards of 150 years. 

A convention rigned at Petersburg 
between Russia and Britain, settling the 
limits of their respective ^ssebsioua dii the 
north-west coast of America. 

Mar. 1. Kent East Indiana an destroyed 
by fire in the hay of Biscay. It arose 
from the accidental ignition of a cask of 
spirits.. Out of 642 persons oa board, 85 
were lost. 

Sir F. Burdett’s resolutions for the relief 
of the Irish catholics carried by a majority 
of 247 to 234. Sir Francis presented a 
petition, 100 feet in length, praying for 
catholic emancipation. 

2. First stone of a tunnel under the 
Thames laid at Rotherhithe. 

14. -Jolonel Berkeley assaulted Mr* 
Judge, editor of the Cheltenham Journal^ 
with a hunting-whip, owing to some re- 
flections made dv the editor on the conduct 
3G 
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r of the coUmelin the affair of Footer. Bayne . 
'* The editor recovered, at the Hertford as* 
suses* '$#$4 damages for the outrage. , 

4 > 14, F**Cprietors of India stock, after a 
discutsiou of several days, resolved ‘ 4 That 
* were was ‘ no ground to impute corrupt 
Aotites to the conduct of the late governor* 
. general* the marquis of Hastings/* 

&9. The lord chancellor declared, in the 
ease of tbo Real del Monte company, that 
' the holders of shares in anj of the new com- 
panies were liahle to the debts of the 
Concern to4he full extent of their property. 
Apr . 4. Mr. Brougham elected lord- 
. rector of the university of Glasgow : his 
opponent, sir Walter Scott, lost the election 
by the casting vote of sir J, Mackintosh. 
The new lord-rector, who had been a 
citizen of Edinburgh twenty years ago, was 
honoured with the largest public dinner 
ever provided in that city. 

6. At the sale of a library at Hythe 
Voltaire’s works were purchased by the 
methodists to be burnt, which was done 
* next day. 

J 9. William Probert, tIu»accoinplice of 4 
Thurtell, found guilty of horse-stealing : 
he was sentenced to be hung, and oxactTied 
at ‘Newgate. (See Jan. 5, 1824.) 

25. The. duke of York, in the house of 
lords, pointedly declared against the con- 
cession of the catholic claims, and ex- 
pressed his determination always to oppose 
them. “Twenty-eight years,” he said, 
4t bad elapsed since the Subject was first 
agitated; that its agitation hafl been the 
source of the illness which clouded the last 
ten years of his father’s life ; and that, to 
the fast moment of his existence, he would 
adhere to his protostant principles — S<*« 
help him God V* 

May 9. Mr. Stewart Wortjey’s bill, for 
legalising the sale of gafoe, lost in the 
lords. 

Id. A grant of 20004 made to Mr. 
M-Adam tor his improvements in road- 
mafoqg. 

1 4. Pressure^if business so great in 
the house of commons that eight com- 
mittees sat in one room, the smoking- 
room. 

17. Catholic relief bill, which had 
passed the commons, was rejected in the 
lords by a majority of 178 against 1/0. 
A hiU introduced for the disfranchisement 
of the 40#. freeholders was in consequence 
withdrawn. 

31. Mr* John Williams, m an able 
speech, brough under the notice of the 
house of commons the abuses of the court 
of chancery. Several petitions hud been 
presented complaining of the delay and 
expense of proceedings in that court 

Ireland.— -A committee of the lords sat 
thin and in the preceding session to inquire 


into t$& general state of Ireland. They 
made only a meagre report, but collected a 
valuable mass of evidence* which threw , 
great light on the condition of the irnml 
population. It showed that they lived in" 
the most wretched state, without property, 
or the means of acquiring property, barely 
sustaining animal existence by a^vtyry 
insufficient quantity of food .of the most 
wretched kind. In this state of misery 
they were the absolute slaves of their land- 
lords; and their indigence and degrada- 
tion were increased still further by the 
mode of collecting tithes, their abject 
bondage to their own priests, and 
fective administration of justice by the 
local tribunals, 

London University. — Mr. Campbell, 
the poet, iu a letter to Mr. Brougham, 
proposed to establish a new university in * 
the neighbourhood of Loudon. , The idea 
of such an institution is not founded on 4 
any alleged deficiency in the educational 
courses of the existing universities, but on 
their distance from the metropolis, and 
consequent expense of the instruction 
afforded by. them. An establishment in 
the vicinity of London would offer to a 
numerous class of students the convenience 
of residing with their parents, and the ad- 
vantages of collegiate education. The 
cost ot the undertaking is estimated at 
150,0004 

Salaries of tub Judges. — A measure 
has been introduced by the chancellor . 
of the exchequer for augmenting the 
salaiics of the judges, and prohibiting the 
sale of offices in courts of justice. In lieu 
of fees and emoluments, the salaries of 
j the judges have been fixed as follows en- 
dued -justice of the King's- bench, 10,0004; 
chief-justice of the Common* pleas, 80004; 
master of the Rolls. 70004; chief-baton of 
the exchequer, 70004 ; vice-chancellor, 
00004 ; twelve puisne judges, each 55004 
June 15. Fi rst stone of the new London- 
bridge laid by lord-mayor Garratt ; John 
Rennie, F.R.S., architect. 

27. A petition to the commons, from a 
widow, complained that, of 14004 loft to 
her by her husband in 1809, 3004 had 
been claimed by his creditors, and the re- 
maining 1 1004 had been swallowed up iu 
chuucery ; having petitioner a pauper in 
Greenwich workhouse. 

July 6. Parliament prorogued by com- 
mission. The session had been laborious 
in discussion, but not remarkable for legis- 
lation ; except by the repeal of the statutes 
against Uie combinations of workpeople* 
relaxation in our colonial policy, the im- 
provement and consolidation of the laws 
relating to juries and bankrupts, principal 
and factor. 

19, Thermometer, atjt»e o'clock, stood 
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at 86 degree at the Royal Exchange, and instructions in leaping, walking running, 
afterwards reached 91 in the shade. Owing and skating. They met with great en- , 
to the oppressive heat several horses died couragemeut ; and several establishments 
from exhaustion In the streets of the tne* were opened in the metropolis and vicinity 
tropolis. for morning and evening exercises* 

A curious conversation in the court of 22. Mr. Clark, chemist, who had de* 
eh&icery, in which lord Eldon said, counsel tected an extensive adulteration of flout . 

* n»W take fees with both hands.” Dif- with plaster-of-Paris and ground bones, 
fewmees Had arisen between the. barristers at Hull, produced sugar before the lord- 
and solicitors ; the latter wishing the mayor, containing one-half common salt, 
better to secure the attendance of counsel, 31. Trial for the murder of M. Paut- 
to* compel them to make their election Louis Courier, who was shot in a wood 
either to confine themselves to the court of near his country-seat, came on at Tours, 
the vice-chancellor or the lord-chancellor. Courier was a man. of talent, who had 
26. LioWtviaHl’S. — This exhibition took distinguished himself by his satirical wri- 
place in the suburbs of Warwick. It was tings against the noblesse, the ultras, and 
a match between W omb well’s large lion, fanatics of France. He had been twice * 
Nero, and six dogs of the bull-and-mastiff imprisoned ; and his death was at first 
breed, three dogs to be slipped at once, ascribed to political revenge. At the in- 
I mine n se sums were paid to see the com- stigation of his widow (a woman twenty- 
bat; but the lovers of brutal spoils were two years of sage) the forest-keeper won 
disappointed of their banquet : the lion apprehended and tried, but acquitted* 
would not fight; he seemed more disposed Disclosures were elicited during the trial, 
for play than battle; and only used his not very creditable to Madame Courier, 
paws, never his mouth, though much la- who had suggested the apprehenticnf of * , 
eerated by his assailants. A ,match was the forest- keeper in retaliation for a sua- 
next made with a smaller lion, Wallace, pici6n*Slie entfrtained that he had been 
more ferocious. The inequality of power placed to watch over her intrigues* The 
in this case deprived the comliat of in- deceased was in his 53rd year, 
terest: the monarch of the forest caught 'Sept. H. At the launch of the princess 
up his puny ..^agonists in his huge jaws, Charlotte, at Portsmouth, a vast crowd 
as a cat would a mouse or cockchafer, assembled on’one of the bridges erected 
and instantly destroyed,, or disabled them, near a floodgate, which giving way, they 
‘Those not so served escaped in a fright were precipitated into the water, and six- 
from the den ; so that the second, like the teen persons drown^L 
first experiment, was a failure. Oct. 21. The steam-boat., Comet, with 

Aug. 3. Riot at Sunderland, occasioned passengers from Inverness, was rtm down 
by disputes between the seamen and ship- of! Kempoch-pomt, in the Clyde, by the 
owners. Five persons killed by the firing ifteam-hoat Ayr. The vessels came in con- 
of the military, • tact with such force that the Comet went 

16. Monument erected, near Carmar- down instantly, yith eighty passengers on. 
then, to the memory of sir Thomas Picton, board, of whom only eleven were saved, 
who foil at W aterloo. The Ayr had a light on her bow ; the Comet 

18. The r tge for joint-stock companies had not. The master of the Comet wag 
has extended te Franco. At Paris anil- subsequently ^ried for culpable, negligence. . 
merous association has been formed, under and sentenced to three months* imprison- 
the name of Soctete commandataire de ment. w 

P Industrie ; the object of which is to 27. Tho Baron of Renfrew, from Que- 
supply funds for every enterprise, com- bee, driven on the coast of France, where 
mercial, agricultural, or manufacturing. she went to pieces. She was longer than 
VJ. A meeting of shopkeepers in Lon- the Columbus , having a cargo of timber 
don determined to close their shops at amounting to 9515 tons, and measured 
eight o’clock in winter and nine in summer, 309 feet in leugth, 80 io width, and 57 feet 
in order to afford their clerks and shop- deep externally, 37 feet internally, 
merf better opportunity for intellectual im- Nov . 14. Mr. and Mrs. Graham ascended 
provement. in a balloon from Plymouth, and fell into 

Gymnastic Exkkcisks. — The general the sea, whence they were rescued, and 
prosperity turned attention to various modes landed at Stonehenge, 
of improving individual and social life. Deo. 1. I n an action, Popple v. Stock* 
During the summer professors Cfias and dale, for printing the “ Memoirs ” of a 
Vogel arrived from Berlin, with a view of noted courtesan, Harriett© Wilsm, Mr. 
engrafting on English education the Ger- justice Best directed the plaintiff to b<f 
map practice of gymnastic exercises. Their non-suited, on the ground of the immoral * 
Him was toot oulyv to promote health and tendeucy of the work $ therefore refusing 
strength, but to give locomotive jjpwer and all claim # to compensation for labour BO 
exterior grace to the human form, by giving employed. 3G2 
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Drath qp thr Czah of Buwia,— The 
emperor Alexander, who was in the 48th 
year ofhia age, and the 25th of his reign, 
expired, of an attack of erysipelas, on the 
Utmstant, at Taganrog, oil the sea of 
Jktafft His last moments were serene. 
Some hours before dying he caused the 
blinds of his windows to he opened; ami 
egodattaed, while looking on the cloudless 
sky of the. Crimea, * Wh|t a lovely day ! ” 
Alexander was a noble, an accomplished, 
And benevolent prince, who sincerely de- 
sired the good of his people. Zealous in 
his efforts to promote the commercial in- 
terests of Russia, to emancipate the serfs, 

. and introduce popular education into his 
east empire, the chief blot of his reign had 
been his meddling foreign policy, in which 
he had sought to prescribe despotic forms 
of government to the continental states. 
Napoleon, who had good Jasons for his 
dislike <of Alexander, said of him, more 
spitefully than tally, that he was “ Faux, fin 
et fourbe comme un Grec du bus empire/’ 
He was succeeded by his bmtber Nicholas. 
The grand duke Constantine, who was 
next heir to the throne, pubdicly renaufcced 
his right to the succession in favour of his 
younger brother. This deviation from the 
strict hereditary line was not agreeable to 
the military, who were attached to Con- 
stantine. A sedition ensue f at Petersburg 
when the oath was administered to the new 
emperor, and several lives were lust before 
it was suppressed. * 

8. A panic in the mdney-market, caused 
by the stoppage of the West of Kngland 
banks, and of the great Yorkshire bank of 
Wentworth and company. # 

12. Banking-house of Sir Peter Pole 
and Co. stopt payment. It was connected 
with forty-seven countr/ banks, and in- 
creased the dismay in the city. 

13. Banking firm* of Williams and Co., 
and sir Claude Scott and Go., stop pay- 
ment. Next day those of Sikes and Co , 
and Everett an# Co.; and, on the loth, 
Stirlings and Hodsoll closed. Kvery species 
of stock experienced depression ; and such 
was the scarcity of money, that merchants 
with difficulty obtained the smallest sup- 
plies on unexceptionable security, In ad- 
dition to the London houses, sixty-seven 
country banks failed or suspended their 
paymeuts. 

14. Meeting of merchants, to the num- 
ber of 150, at the Mansion-house, resolved 
that "the unprecedented embarrassments 
were to be xnaiply attributed to an un- 
founded panic ; that they hail the fullest 
reliance on the banking establishments of 
the capital and country, and therefore 
determine# to support them, and public 
credit, to the utmost of their power.” Mr. 
Baring drew up the resolution. * 

16* Bank of England began to re-issue 


one and two-pound notes for the Conve- 
nience of the country .circulation. Orders 
were issued to the Mint to expedite an 
extraordinary coinage of aovereigns ; and, 
fur one week, about 150,000 sovereigns 
wore coined per day* Post -Chaises were 
hourly despatched into the country to sup- 
port the credit, and prevent the failure, of 
the provincial firms, which still maintained 
their ground. 

21. East India’ Company granted 1500/. 
to Mr, Arnot, successor of Mr. Bucking- 
ham, in the suppressed Calcutta Journal, 
to compensate him for the loss he had 
sustained by his forcible expulsion from 
India. 

31. Intelligence continued to arrive of 
additional failures in the country ; but the 
Bank, having been liberal in the assist- 
ance it afforded, lessened the alarm. 

Mi9C£m,awks. — Among the popular 
sights of the metropolis this year was the 
hvintj skeleton , who was much visited, 
owing to his extremely attenuated person. 
He was a native of France, 27 years of 
age, and 5 feet 7 inches, high. 

The taste for the beauties of architecture 
was intense : public subscriptions were 
raised to keep open the view of St. Bride’s 
Steeple, Fleet-street, and to re-build the 
tower of the church of St. Saviour, South- 
wark. 

A volume, containing the scarce edi- 
tions of eleven of Shakspeare’s plays, 
among which was Hamlet, dated 1663, 
was brought to light. It was purchased 
by the duke of Devonshire for 200 guineas. 

At the meeting of the Society of Arts, 
Roberts, a miner, received the large silver 
medal, and fifty guineas, lor inventing a 
hood and mouth-piece* whereby respiration 
can be carried on with safety amidst the 
most dense smoke. 

The following is the Russian official 
account ui the devastation committed by 
the wolves in the government of Livonia 
only, in the ytar 1823: — They devoured 
horses, 1841; foals, 1243; horned cattle, 
1807 ; calves, 703; sheep, 15,182; lambs, 
726 ; goats, 2455 . kids. 183 ; swine, 
4890; sucking-pigs, 312; dogs, 703 ; 
geese, 073. 

Annual Qbituari. — I n great poverty, 
VVewitier. 76, a veteran , comedian. Of 
apoplexy, Ferdinand IV., 74, king of 
Naples and the Two Sicilies. George 
Dance, F.A.S., 84, the last survivor of the 
original forty royal academicians* Alex- 
ander Tilloch, LL.D., 66, many years 
editor of the Philosophical Magazine. At 
Stoke Newington, Mrs. Barbaoid, 82, sis- 
ter of Dr. Aikin, and authoress of many 
excellent works for the improvement of 
early domestic education. Henry Fuseli, 
R.A., 87, an artist of high repute, who 
produced the “ Milton Gallery, and was 
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the author of Lectures on Painting. At increased their issues of notes; but these, 
Pasig, Count Denon, 84, author of a though powerful auxiliaries, were insufiS- 
splendid work on Egypt, and director of cient to Recount fur the enormous rudun- 
the French museum. Charles Earl Whit- dancy Of capital that marked, the year 
worthy 71, diplomatist, and late lord-lieu- 1824, s^d the summer of 1825. Tins 
tenant, of Ireland. George Chalmers, could only be supplied by the vast exten- 
F.R.S., 82. chief clerk of the office of the sion of private credit by bills, promissory- 
Jioard of Trade and Plantations, and co- notes, and open account. Such was the 
pious writer on politics, finance, and sta- general confidence, that, real money was 
tistics. At Florence, Paulina Borghese, hardly needed: credit was the universal 
favourite sister of Napoleon Buonaparte : currency ; and ,hence was generated that 
her property, amounting to about two mil- redundancy of means which depressed 'the 
lions of francs, she bequeathed to her bro- rate of interest, and induced individuals to 
there, Louis and Jerome. Abraham Rees, seek profitable employment for their re- 
D.D., 82, long an active and leading divine sources in foreign loans, foreign mines, 
among the Dissenters, and editor of the and every imaginable domestic expedient, 
well-known * Cyclopedia/* At Paris, oP Alarmed at the speculative spirit abroad, 
an aneurism of the heart, General Fuy, 50, the Batik of England were the first to 
a highly-popular and indepi ndent member adopt precautions, by contracting their 
of the chamber of deputies. At Brussels, circulation ; and the example was followed 
David, the celebrated French pointer : he by the country banks. This pulling up was 
had retired from Paris alter the restoration soon felt by aniressure in the money-market, 
of the Bourbons, being included m the Borne of the oanks — thatof El ford's, in the 
decree against the regicides. Dr. Bamuel west of England, and of Wentwwrfcbfa, in the 
Parr, 79, celebrated philologist, and erudite north — that had been extremely incautious 
classical hcholar, Maximilian Joseph, king in their advances to individuals, weve un- * * 
of Bavaria, a popular prince, exempt from able to meet Their engagements ; and the 
bigotry, and friendly to improvement : he fa# oS these houses involved the London 
was succeeded by his sou, Charles Louis, firms with which they corresponded. Com- 
who whs 39 years of age. mcrcial confidence was destroyed, and a 

a.d. 182t ; The Commercial Crisis.#- 'panic unsued. The bank of England made 
The mercnUe reaction, which appeared I strenuous efforts to mitigate pecuniary 
at the close of the past year, continued distress ; an<>government pursued a steady 
with unabatod force during the early part and judicious course. With the conse- 
nt the present. In November the number quences of the folly and cupidity of indi- 
of bankrupts gazetted was 188* in I)e- viduals ittiould not properly interfere, hut 
cember, 220; m January, 321 ; iu Feb- it sought to remedy some of the evils of the 
ruary, 380; in March, 315. The number banking-system. Ax a too great facility 
of bankrupts on March 4th was 93, which m the power df creating fictitious money 
was the greatest number that had appeared; *hnd been a main ingredient iu producing 
and from that time the plague may ^e the mischief, ministers sought to abridge 
said to have abated. As this was the most the poweT of banks in issuing paper-money, 
overwhelming revulsion iu commerce that For this purpdte the circulation of one* 
had ever happened,- the causes in .which it pound notes was prohibited; and corporate 
hud originated were narrowly scrutinized ; bodies, or partnerships of more thait six 
and the {.ern'ral inference seemed to be, persons, ware allowed to carry on the 
that a wild spirit of speculation, springing, business of banking. Both these measures 
iu the first Instance, from the temptation of were improvements on tl^ existing system, 
low prices, and fostered by the multiplica- but not preventives of merfeantile reaction : 
tion of paper-money and transactions on they afforded no effective guarantee against 
credit, was the primary source of the ilis- future panics, nor the over-issue and in- 
order. That over-trading was the origin, solvency of bankers, nor against over- 
aud the means indisc: cetly afforded for trading on baseless credit. The last are 
over-trading accessories to the mischief, desiderata that can only emanate from 
were facts clearly established from the individual prudence, and more general 
returns obtained of the vast increase of knowledge of the principles that govern 
imports, of the issues of the banks, and the the periodical vicissitudes of the corn- 
number of bills of exchange* iu circulation, mercul cycle. 

An excess of mercantile confidence, which Jan* 1. The Astorga library, recently 
opened the door to thoughtless enterprises, purchased for the faculty of advocates at 
with fictitious capita), originated nine- Edinburgh, is supposed to be the most 
tenths of the evil. The general prosperity curious collection of Spanish books exist- 
ence ur aged the country banks, and the ing anywhere out of Spain. It consists pt 
Bank of England, freely to make advances 3000 volumes, and was sold for 3000/. The 
for almost every undertaking: they rapidly same body purchased, last year* a vary 
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Rue Danish library, entire, $t Copon- ami beating, in successive engagements, 
hagen. their unconnected columns, sir A. CarnjH 

18* Rburtpore, in the East Indies, bell penetrated to within forty-five miles 
eaptured'bythe English, under lord Com- of the capital of Ava, This brought the 
bettnere. It was a town of considerable monarch of the Golden Foot to terms $ not, 
extent, strongly fortified on every side, however, till his majesty had experimented 
being surrounded by a imul-wall of great on the diplomacy of the invaders, by at- 
height and thickness, with a wide and tempting some evasive negotiations, and 
deep ditch. Lord Lake failed in an to substitute, in lieu of a payment in 
Attempt upon it in 1805, after losing money, which be said the country did not 
3000 men. It has been dismantled by the produce, a certain quantity of rice, which 
British. was abundant. 

31. French chamber of deputies opened Mar. 1. Real del Monte mining-shares, 
“by the king, who announced the final which had sold for a premium of 1200/., 
separation of Hayti from France, after a foil to a discount of 20/. per share, 
struggle of thirty years* Except the ex- The large elephant at Exeter Change 
citement kept up by the efforts of the having exhibited dangerous symptoms of 
ecclesiastical party to extend their in- restlessness, which were usual with it at 
fluence, and the clamours of interested certain seasons of the year, Mr. Cross sent 
men, who declaimed against the financial for a party of guards to shoot it. One 
measures of ministers, because they had hundred ami eighty musket-balls were 
been losers by fluctuation y the funds, discharged before the animal fell. It 
everything was prosperous and tranquil in stood thirteen feet high $ the body, as it lay 
Frauce. on the floor, was of the height of six feet. 

Feb. 2, Parliament opened by com- 2. Lord John RusgeU made a motion 
f .^mission. The royal speech diiefly referred for the prevention of bribery at elections, 
to the continuance of the Burmese war, It was coldly received ; neither Mi. 
to measures in contemplation for the flu- Brougham nor Mr. Canning took part ia 
provem ent of Ireland, and to the existing the debate. Mr. William Lamb said there 
pecuniary crisis, which was declared to be was corruption both on the ministerial and 
unconnected with political causes. «and to popular side. Motion negatived by 240 
originate, in great part, in the conduct of to 123, 

individuals, whose sufferings* might afford Affairs of Portugal. — Died at Lis- 
the best security against its recurrence, bon, on Ric 10th instant, aged 59, after a 
Addresses passed without serious oppo- reign of thirty-four years, John VI, 
rntion in both houses, though nflt without king of Portugal and titular emperor of 
much discussion. * Brazil. During twenty-five yearn of his 

13. Riot at Norwich^ owing to one of reign the king had acted as regent for 
the manufacturers being detected in send- his mother, who was iopne. Upon the 
ing work out of the city to be executed in* queen’s death, in 1817, he succeeded her, 
the country. Nearly 12,000 persons are ayd was crowned at Rio Janeiro, to which 
unemployed. ^ he had retired with his court on the i^r 

23. A two-nights’ debaft; in the house vasion of Portugal by Buonaparte. His 
of commons on the silk-trade, on a motion character was ordinary, 'neither marked by 
of Mr. Ellice to refer the petition on the eminent virtues nor debasing vices. After 
subject to a committee. Motion negatived his death Portugal became a scene of in- 
by 222 to 40; the house being resolved trigue and civil war; Don Pedro had to 
to support ministers in their free- trade choose between the throne of Portugal 
policy, both as rlfpected manufactures and and that of Brazil ; for the constitution of 
the shipping interest. Brazil, to guard against the misguvorn- 

26, Peace with Ava. — The war with meat -which hud alflicted her when a 
thitf power, which had lasted two years, colony, had provided, in securing her in- 
terminated with the treaty of Yandaboo, dependence, that the two crowns should 
* by which the East India Company oh- never be united under one head. Pedro 
tained an accestdon of territory, and a promptly made his election. On the 2nd 
crore of rupees. The cautious mode of May he abdicated the Portuguese crown 
fighting adopted by the Burmese, and iu favour of Ins' eldest daughter, Donna 
their nse of stockades and redoubts, it was Maria, then seven years of age. Until she 
at first thought would create hazardous arrived of age the government to be vested 
employment ior the Biitish arms. These, in the present regent, her aunt, Isabella 
however, proved unavailing against Eu- Matia. At the same time, to guard 
ropean engineering and artillery ; and the against any opposition that might proceed 
Burmese irefe found not more advanced from the faction of the queen-dowager and 
in the art of war than other Indian nations. Don Miguel, it was made a condition of 
After carrying all then* entrenchments, the cession of the crown to the infant 
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princess that, on coming of age, she should 
marry her uncle, Don Miguel* A repre- 
• tentative constitution was* sent over from 
Brasil by Don Pedro, accepted by the 
Portuguese, and acknowledged by Britain, 
France, Russia, and Austria, This settle- 
ment was, however, displeasing to the 
absotutiefs, headed by the queen-dowager 
aud the marquis of Chaves, and supported 
by Ferdinand of Spain. Insurrections 
were excited, which were only suppressed 
by the arrival in the Tagus, at the end of 
the year, of a British force of 5000 men. 

13. Budget brought forward by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, in which he 
took a view of the financial system, par- 
ticularly of the reductions made, during 
successive years, in taxation, and the effect 
of those reductions on thd productiveness 
of the revenue. The increase of consump- 
tion since 1816 had made up the diminution 
in taxation. In boer, the, increase of con- 
sumption was 16 per cent, ; candles, 36 ; 
paper, 55 ; tea, 20 ; malt, 50 ; British 
spirits, 53 ; sugar, 10; coffee, 43; wine, 
88; tobacco, 13; leather, *29 per cent. 

Apr . 1 1. Royalty theatre burnt, 

14, 'Hie number of lunatics returned 

to the commissioners for licensing mad- 
houses, from 1815 to 1825, both inclusive, 
and entered into the registers, was — males, 
4461; females, 3443. • 

22. MiftSoloagbi taken by storm by a 
combined Egyptian and Turkish force, 
commanded by Ibrahim. It hacl held out 
nearly eleven months. The obstinate de- 
fence made tho assailants furious : the 
entire of the male population above twelve 
years of age were destroyed, and between 
three and four thousand women and chil- 
dren were carried into slavery. It ext in-* 
guished the hopes of the patriots of western 
|}reece. 

*23. The sum received for admissions to 
sec the monuments in Westminster Abbey 
in 1825 was 1 585/. ; the price of admission, 
each perso , r.<r. 3<L 

24. Riots in Lancashire, occasioned by the 
hostility of the weavers to the power-looms. 

Stjsaji to India. — It is ascertained that 
the Enterprise steam-vessel had reached 
Bengal. She sailed from Falmouth Au- 
gust 16th, reached the ('ape October 13th, 
and arrived at the mouth of the Hooglcy 
December 9th, after a passage of forty- 
seven days from the Cape, having con- 
sumed all her coals. The whole time 
spent in the voyage was sixteen weeks aud 
three days, which i.s nearly the average 
length of the voyp.ge in sailing-vessels. 
By having supplies of coals at St. Helena 
and other intermediate points, it is thought 
the time might he abridged a mouth. 
Captain JohnsoM, by navigating the En- 
terpme, has esjj^d the prize of 10,090/., 


subscribed at Calcutta^ as a reward to the 
first person who made a steam-voyage from. 
England to India. 

May 2. Public meeting at the Mansion- 
house for the relief of distressed manufac- 
turers ; the king subscribed 2000/. * 4 

3. Riot near Bradford. Yorkshire; two 

persons killed and several wounded in an 
attack on a power-loom mill. 

4. Mr. Hume made a formal motion on 
tho state of tbo nation, accompanied by 
forty-five resolutions, illustrative of the 
chief points of financial discussion. He 
combated the idea of the chancellor of the 
exchequer {Mar, 13) that consumption 
had increased. By taking a longer period 
for comparison, it would be found that the 
consumption of beer, wine, tobacco, and 
other articles, had not kept pace with the 
increase of population. Motion negatived 
by 153 to 52. 

A package of relics imported at Dublin, 
consigned *> the rev. T. Murphy, of Kil- 
kenny. * The declared value is I*., which 
subjects it only to a duty of 2 </., and it is 
entered ou the custom-house booka^Oue 
box of bone* of martyrs.' 1 ' 

5. A resolution earned in the house of 
£onffnons to Vest a discretionary power in 
ministers, to allow corn, in bond, to be 
taken out on certain conditions, for homo 
consumption. It was strenuously opposed 
by the lauded interest, as a departure front 
the corn laws. 

G. Mr. Lemon has made some interest- 
ing disqpveries at the state-paper office. 
Quo is au entire translation of * Boethius,” 
by queen Elisabeth : the prose in the hand- 
writing of hei^ secretary, and the poetry in 
the queen’s own autograph. There aro 
ui«o several documents, elucidatory of the 
reign of Henry 8th, especially of the king’s 
divorces. * - 

12. Mr. Huskisson, in an able speech, 
laid open the state of the shipping trade, 
and defended the policy of the relaxation 
in the navigation laws. 

The number of Jews at present is esti- 
mated at 3,166,603; o9$j$u>m there are in 
the Austrian states, 453,545 ; Prussia, 

1 34,980 ; Russia, 426,908; Poland .232,000; 
Netherlands, 80,000 ; France, 60,000 ; Bri- 
tain, 12,000; Italy, 36,000 ; Turkey in 
Europe, 321,000 ; Asia, " 138,000 ; Africa, 
(of which 300,000 are in Morocco), 504,000; 
America, 5,700. {Ann. Reg. lxviii. 82.) 

31. Parliament prorogued, and two days 
after dissolved. It was the sixth session, 
which had been abridged with a view of 
getting through the general election at a 
convenient season. Though the session 
had b ;en short, it had been lull of business, 

pied 20 folio volumes, exclusive oiTfk® 
journals and votes. 
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J»me 15. JOgfraucTiON of th® Janis- 
KARixii— This once formidable force of 
the Turkish, empire bad degenerated into 
a mutinous and effeminate militia* Sultan 
Mahmoud, Undeterred by the fate of Selim, 
hie predecessor, who was murdered by this 
haughty corps," in 1807, sought to alter its 
organization by introducing the European 
arm®, discipline, and mode of warfare. 
The Janissaries were opposed to innova- 
tions ; they seditiously assembled in the 
square of Almeidon, and •declared they 
would not submit till the new regulations 
had been rescinded. The sultan had fore- 
seen end prepared for this revolt by se- 
curing the services of the artillery, and 
oven some of the Janissaries themselves. 
Mahmoud acted With vigour ; the sacred 
Standard of Mahomet was unfurled, and 
all true believers were summoned to the 
defence of the religion of the Prophet. At 
the head of several thousand men Hussein 
Pacha attacked the rebels with Impetuosity. 
They retired towards the Hippodrome of 
Almeidon, and flung themselves into the 
barracks. Cannon-balls and shells burst 
’ \ipon their strong-holds ; the barracks 
were set on fire, and a terrible slaughter 
ensued of the Janissaries, between two 
and three thousand were killed or perished 
in the flames : those who escaped wt£e ex- 
ecuted or banished from Constantinople, 
and the very name of Janissary became 
extinct The destruction of this corps was 
followed by an entire new-modelling of the 
Turkish military, and its discipline assi- 
milated to that of Euro|*jan nations. In 
every quarter of the city soldiers were to 
be seen at drill; Egyptian^ officers were 
brought as instructors from the army of 
Ibrahim ; the proud Turks, who were wont 
to treat Egyptians with contempt, now 
submitted to be their pupils^ « 

5£S. This was the hottest clay in the year. 
At London the thermometer in tlie shade 
stood at 8 U 4 . Several suddeu deaths were 
occasioned by the heat, and the excite- 
ment of the general election. Among 
them a son of east Grey, and Mr. Butler- 
worth, the eminent law -book seller, a candi- 
date for Dover. 

In England, within the last twelve 
months, 1738 coroners* inquests have been 
held. 

Gxnkral Eucction. — The elections 
were carried on in many places with great 
spirit and bitterness. The struggles, how- 
ever, were not for the predominance of 
political parties but public questions. The 
prevailing tests offered to candidates on 
the hustings were the corn-laws, catholic 
eman cipation, and the slave-trade. In 
Westminster the sifting members, sir F. 
Burdett and Mr. Hobhouse, were naturhed. 
In Southwark, a strenuous hut unsuccess- 
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ful effort was madeio eject sir R. Wilson ; 
and in the city aery of P No Popery’’ was 
raised against alderman Wood. Mr. 
Brougham once more entered the lists . 
against the Lowtftera, in Westmoreland,' 
but was more signally defeated than iu his 
former attempts. The radicals of Pieston 
tried to return Mr. Cobbett ; though de- 
feated he polled 1080 votes. In Somerset- 
shire, Mr. Hunt retired from the contest, 
with the declaration that he “would re- 
peat the experiment till he succeeded. 10 ' 
In England and Wales, 133 members were 
returned, who bad never before sat in par- 
liament. In Scotland there were no con- 
tests, except for Kirkcudbright, in which 
Mr. Ferguson ousted his ministerial oppo- 
nent. In Ireland, there was an unprece- 
dented display of feeling on the catholic 
question. The catholic priests, for the first 
time, openly began to take a part in elec- 
tions, inculcating the doctrine that oppo- 
sition to an r anti-cathohc candidate was a 
Christian duty. Influenced by them, and 
roused by the oratorical energies of Mr. 
O’Connell, the Beresfords were driven out 
of Waterford, The forty-shilling free- 
holders, many of whom had been created 
for election purposes, now openly voted 
against their landlords. 

July 4 . Deaths op Adams and Jeffkr- 
soif. — It was a remarkable coincidence 
that the two ex-presidents of the United 
States both expired on the same day, and 
that day the fiftieth anniversary of the 
issuing of the declaration. They heard 
the sound of the bells and the salutes 
which ushered in the political festival r 
both had beeu compelled, by ill-health, to 
decline the invitation to attend the cele- 
bration at Washington, and before sun-set 
they bad both breathed their last, having 
witnessed their country rising, during hal& 
a-century, to power and wealth, under the 
government iu laying whose foundation 
they had home so large a share. Their 
whole lives had been spent in the public 
service ; they had filled the highest offices 
in the state at home, and conducted its 
diplomacy abroad. They were both writers 
of eminence; in their political views there 
was a difference, Mr. Adams inclining 
more than Mr. Jefferson to the arhtocra- 
ticai parts of the American constitution. 
They formed two of the only three sur- 
viving members of the congress who signed 
the declaration of independence, iu 1776. 

10. The moors of .Yorkshire, about Ilkly, 
Bingley, and Burley, the scene of exten- 
sive fires, which are ascribed to the heat 
of the weather and long drought. 

18. Mr. Green made a nocturnal accent 
with his balloon from Vauxhatl-gardens 
and descended near Richmond. During 
his aerial voyage the aeronaut could dis 
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tinguiah the whtye whe$, which was ready 
lor tutting, from the uncultivated land ; 
the former appearing like sheets spread on 
the ground: the trees and buildings' ap- 
peared quite black. The gas-lights on 
the bridges appeared , like rows of lamps 
resting cm the water. Battersea -and Put- 
ney bridges, which were hot lighted, ap- 
peared like planks across the river. 

Gaea* Loans.— One of these had been 
contracted tor in 1824, with Loughnan, Son, 
and O’Bnen, the other early in 18*25, with 
the Ricardos. The last was for ‘2,000,000/., 
and realized 1 ,200,000/. for the aid of the 
Greeks. Certain gentlemen, calling them- 
selves the “Greek committee, 5 * watched 
over the disbursement of the money, with 
the consent of the Greek deputies, Orlando 
and Luriottis. The great object was to 
raise a fleet, to be placed umier the com- 
mand of lord Cochrane, /which was to con- 
sist of ships of war and steam-boats; the 
last had not yet been used in the Levant. 
Owing to some mismanagement, that has 
upver been explained, no fleet was pro- 
vided ; all the uat al aid sent to the Greeks 
was a s’xty-gmi frigate and a miserable 
steam-boat, both of which arrived too late 
to be useful. Yet the money was all spent. 
There was much mutual recrimination in 
the new* pnpeis on the causes of the failure, * 
in which iho names of Messrs. Hume, Bow- 
ring, Mice, Ricardo, Easthope, and Gallo- 
way, were conspicuous. # 

Aug. 4. The i( stocks* 5 belonging to St. . 
Clement’s Danes, in Portugal-street, were 
removed from their situation and destroyed, 
tor the puipose of local improvements. 
They were the last remaining stocks m 
the streets oi London. • 

7. Colonel Purdon defeated the Aul^tn- 
tees. A discUaige of Congreve lockets, 
cauister, and grape, was very destructive 
uthong the barbarians. Besiues ivory and 
gold-dust the victors made prize of the 
head of t \* late su Charles M‘ Car thy, 
which was consideied by the Ashantees as 
their greatest charm, or fetish. It was en- 
veloped in two folds of paper, covered with 
Arabic characters, tied up a third time in 
a sdk handkerchief, and lastly sewed up in 
a leopard s skin. 

It appears that 1080 power-looms have 
been destioyed by the rioters in Lancashire, 
for winch damages, to the amount of 
16,383/.^ have been recovered by actions 
against the hundred. 

Sept, 3. Nicholas I., emperor of Russia, 
crowned at Moscow. The duke of Devon- 
shire, who attended as the representative 
of George IV., astonished the Russi&us 
by his splendid retinue and sumptuous 
entertainments. 

(hi. 3. The exact position of the Cowig 
stakes, where Caesar crossed the Thames/ 


has been, ascertained. In deepening ' the 
river, about 200 yards , above Whltoii- 
bridge, a line of old broken piles was dis- 
covered, some five feet below the previous 
bed of the river. They were about as thick 
as aman’sthigh. Many wore drawn; and 
are in possession of the geutlemeq in the 
neighbourhood. 

16. Mr. Canning dined with the king of 
France, and sir Walter Scott with the kiug 
of England. , . ‘ . 

19. Mr. Buckingham recovered 400/. 
damages from W. J. Banks, M. P., for a 
libel, charging the plaint iff with having 
pirated notes and drawings made by Mr. 
Banks, during his journey in Syria, to 
publish in Mr. Buckingham's Book of 
Travels. 

AW. 14. Meeting of the new parliament. 
Mr. Manners Sutton re-elected speaker. 
On the 21st it was opened by the king in 
person. Ii^the royal speech allusion was 
made to throwing open the ports for .the 
admission of foreign grain, the termination 
of hostilities with the Burmese, and the 
distresses t^at had visited the m&nnfac*** 
turing districts. The address Was carried 
jff tfie uppet house without a division ; in 
the lower an amendment, moved by Mr. 
Hume, seconded by Mr. Marshall, the 
new ffiember for Yorkshire, was negatived 
by 170 votes against 24. 

Dec. 1 . • •The king visited Drury- lane 
theatre. 

5. Alderman Waithman brought for- 
ward , in* the hoqpe of commons, the sub- 
ject of the num&ious joint-stock companies 
that had been established. Within the 
last three yelhrs, he saul. 600 joint-stock 
companies had been formed, most of them 
for dishonest purposes. The directors of 
these fraudulent schemes worked with the 
market as ffiey pleased, forcing up the 
pi ices Of shares to sell, and depressing 
them to buy, pocketing the difference. 
He dwelt ^paiticularly on the Arigna min- 
ing company, of which the late chairman 
of the committee of ypys and means, Mr. 
Brogdeu, had been a director. The di- 
rectors of this company, besides an allow- 
ance of three guineas per day lor the use 
of their names, had divided a large surplus 
arising from trafficking in shares. Other 
members of the house had pocketed ^by the 
bubble companies, among them sir VV ilium 
Congreve. , He moved for a committee of 
inquiry with reference to the part taken by 
members of parliament in the joint-stock 
mania of 1824-5-6. The inquiry* on the 
suggestion of Mr. Canning, was restricted 
to the Arigna company. 

8. At a meeting of the, Society of Anti- 
quarians, the earl of Aberdeen exhibited 
the household book of James V. of .Scot- 
land, containing an account of bin expen- : 
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difore TromfSeptl 4, 1 538, to Sept. 13, 1539. 
It is a folio volume, of considerable size, 
legibly written, and contains the names 
and prices of most articles in use among 
our ancestors. 

IB. Letter addressed by the king to the 
SmfflljnghQp of Canterbury, authorising sub- 
scriptions. to he raised in churches for the 
relief of the manufacturing classes. 

26. *Mr. Brie, member of the Catholic 
Association, killed in a duel at Dublin, by 
Mn Hayes, a solicitor, * 

27. The duke of York visited by the 
king, who remained with him two hours- 
The royal duke had been some time unwell, 
and was now in imminent danger. 

31. Died, in h’« 71st year, Wim.iam 
Gifford, a well-known critic and satirist, 
and long connected with the government 
literature. He was the editor of the JnU- 
jaebbin^ in 1799, and in 1809, in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Canning and Frere, es- 
tablished the Quarterly Aerici*, of which 
he was conductor till 1824, when tho in- 
firmities of old age obliged him to resign 
t Jhtis situation. Mr. Gifford was originally 
apprenticed to a shoemaker, at Ashburton, 
his native town. Not likingr. his ocwij*- 
tion, and having a strong taste, for letters, 
which attracted the notice of Mr. Cookesley, 
ti surgeon, he was, through the munificent 
kindness of that gentleman, removed to 
Oxford University. He subaqueutly ob- 
tained the patronage of earl Grusveuor, 
and became paymaster of the bund of 
gentlemen pensioners, and comptroller of 
the lottery. 1 

Annual Ouxtuakv. — Count Kostopchin, 
the governor who directed *he burning of 
. Moscow, in 1312; the governor .tUo set 
tire to his country-seat, rather than it 
should be occupied by the French. At 
Marseilles, marshal Suchet,* 5*1, a, distin- 
guished French general in the Peninsular 
war. Lindley Murray, 80, the popular 
elementary writer; he was originally un 
eminent merchant of New York, but losing 
the use of his limits, be turned his atten- 
tion to composing literary works for the 
benefit of young people, and tlie profits of 
Which were devoted to charitable uses. 
At Worcester, the celebrated English vo- 
calist, Charles Incledon. John Pinkerton, 
F.S.A.,67, author of an *• Essay on Medals/’ 
Viscount Barrington, 92 ; lie succeeded ; 
Lr. Thomas Thui low, in the we of Dnr-f 
ham, in 1791, Rev. John Milner, 74, j 
Homan Catholic bishop of Castabaola, and | 
vicar apostolic of the midland district of j 
Euglaod. At tho house of sir George. 
Smart, M. Carl Von Weber, 40, the cole-! 
brated musical Composer. >Vil 1 iam Dav ies 
fihipley, dean of St. Asaph, 81 * x the dean 
is chiefly ttmiemhered from the prosecution 
instituted agaiast him by Williana^pnes, a 


Welsh attorney (afterwards marshal, of 
the kingVbench prison), for a government 
libel, and which originated Mr. Fax’s libel 
law, settling the powers of juries in libel 
cases. Samuel March Pbilhpps, 45, re- 
corder of Grantham, and author of & 
“ Treatise on tho Law of Evidence.” Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raffles, 45, late governor 
of J ava. Of apoplexy, John Farquhar, 75, 
owner of Foothill-abbey, and a person who 
had amassed immense wealth in India by 
penurious and industrious habits : dying 
intestate, it was inherited by seven 
phews and nieces. At Paris, Joseph SsSl- 
son, CO, the man who decapitated Louis 
XVI., and tho public executioner (luring 
the French revolution. At Margate, 
Michael Kelly, the dramatist, 63. In his 
convent, the famous monk La Trappe, a 
guerilla chief, who distinguished himself 
m the Spanish war of 1823. Charles Mills, 
38, author of the u History of Chivalry,” 
&c. At Paris, Talma, 60, the celebrated 
tragedian. F. Boissy d’Anglas, 70, a peer 
of France, and one who distinguished him- 
self by firmness and patriotism during 
some trying scenes of the revolution. J obn 
Nichols, F.S.A., for nearly fifty years editor 
of The Gentleman's Magazine. John Flax- 
man, R.A., 72. the eminent sculptor. ,At 
Paris, Conrad Malta Brun, 52, celebrated 
geographer. At Tritchinopoli, in the East 
Indies, Reginald Ueber, D. 1)., bishop of 
Calcutta, <4, an exemplary divine and po- 
pular writer. 

| a. D. 1827. Rbviial ov Industry, ---The 
present year was pregnant with events, 
and opened with a more cheeriug aspect 
than the preceding. Employment was 
| generally to be had by the working classes, 
land though wages were still low, they 
! enabled them to gain a livelihood. The 
* diffluent monied and manufacturing in- 
j te rests were recovering from the confusion 
| of the last eighteen mouths by a progress 
which, though slow, was sure, and which 
i by its slowness, perhaps, justified the belief 
| that it did not proceed from luci hums 
1 scheming, but was the natural return of 
mercantile health. The atmosphere had 
been cleared by the, monetary crisis of 
1825-6, aud an entire decomposition of 
commercial elements effected. Masses of 
fictitious property were dispersed, and 
much of the leal capital of .the country 
distributed into new channels. Had this 
been the only result, the useful lesson over- 
speculation had taught might have been 
more instructive than injurious. Unfortu- 
nately an immense loss was sustained from 
tins destruction *of property, occasioned by 
the fluctuation in prices, and the sudden 
I change m the employment of capital and 
industry. A check was thus given to- in- 
ternal improvement ; mod ia 
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of the blight on mercantile confidence the 4 
legitimate movements of commerce long 
continued tt> he impeded. It is iu the 
nature of great changes to involve the in- 
nocent with the guilty ; and this was the 
wont result of the late revulsion ; it not 
only swept away the delusive projects of 
the adventurer, but paralysed for a season 
• the operations of real business and com- 
mendable enterprise. In domestic politics 
the prominent topic of interest, in the his- 
tory of the year, was the termination of the 
Liverpool ministry, and the efforts to supply 
fm vacancy occasioned by the Budden ill- 
ness of that nobleman. Abroad the poli- 
tical horizon was auspicious. The arms 
of Russia and Persia were encountering 
each other on the banks of the A raxes, 
but the sound was too distant to disturb 
the re (rose of Europe. Our armament in 
the Tagus had guaranteed the Portuguese 
constitution against the machinations of, 
the absolutists of Paris and Madrid. Even 
the interference of the great powers in bu- 
half of the Greeks, which led to the battle 
of Nnvarino, failed to disturb the tranquil- 
lity of Europe. 

Jan. 4. The habit of walking with the 
hands in the breeches or coat-pockets was 
now very prevalent in the metropolis. It 
Wiisasee ruined that of the first thirty men* 
who passed on the narrow foot-path in 
New-street, Covent-garden, eighteen hod 
both hands m their pocketsf and five 
others had one hand so placed. (Ann. Reg., 
Ixix. 0.) The practice may have risen out 
of the late pecuniary mania, but has been 
superseded by the general use of gloves. 

«5. Death of the Duke of Yohk. — 
The demise of his royal highness, vih* 
had long laboured under an incurable 
dropsy, bad been for some time expected. 
He was in the fi4th year of his ago, and 
for upwards of thirty-two years had been 
at the head of the army. Ilis sincerity, 
affability, -itentum to the comforts of the 
soldier, and to the discharge of his official 
duties, combined with equity in the dispo- 
sition of the patronage of his office, had 
made him highly popular among the ini- 
litary. During his administration at the 
Horse-guards, seconded by the lessons of 
practical experience which the war in the 
Peninsula afforded, the British army had 
not merely been improved, but almost 
created. The duke was large in person, 
of a manly appearance. He bore a strong 
resemblance to George 111., and inherited, 
in some degree, his hasty and rapid mode 
of speech. He was like his father, too, in 
thoughts and jzi affections; but differed 
from him in his lave of pleasure and ad- 
diction to gaming. He was a torv in 

S litics, but seldom interfered in them, 
in anti-catholic declaration, in 1825, was 


deemed a rash enunciation of an unchange- 
able opinion in the presumptive heir to the 
crown. The duke of Wellington, already 
master-general of the ordnance, became 
the new Commander-in-chief, The fitness 
of his appointment was universally acqui- 
esced in, only a constitutional objection 
was raised against the propriety of his 
grace continuing to hold, with liis new 
office, his seat in the cabinet. 

13, The testimony of Richard Carlile 
against a servant who had robbed him, 
the recorder at the Old Bailey refused to 
receive* on the ground that the prosecutor 
did not believe in the Scriptures. 

Feb. 1. The lord-chancellor gave judg- 
ment in Welkuhg v. Duke of Beaufort. It 
excited interest from the notoriety of the 
parties* and the peculiarities of the case. 
Mr. Wellesley, a nephew of the duke of 
Wellington, married, in 1812, Miss Tilucy 
Long, with a fortune of 40,0004 a-year. 
Subsequently to the marriage he, lived 
openly in adultery with Mrs. Bligh, and 
Mrs. Wellesley separated from him, taking 
along with her their children, that 
might not tie corrupted by the profligate 
•Awnple of • the parent. Mrs. Welkriey 
dying, Mr. Wellesley claimed possession 
of his children, but the court interfered in 
prevent him, on the ground that his openly 
unmoral conduct had disqualified him for 
the custody of his offspring. The juris- 
diction of the court, lord Eldon said, was 
undoubted, and he had no hesitation in 
exercisihg it, where there was property for 
the maintenance of children, but not other- 
wise. The prayer of the plaintiff', the re- 
tore, was refused, and the children, as 
wards of chancery, consigned to the care of 
guardians., The chancellor’s decision was 
subsequently confirmed by the house of 
lords. * P 

‘ 8. Parliament met after: the holidays. 
An additional grant of 90004 to the duko 
of Clare use, on account of his nearer prox- 
imity to the throne, was carried, after 
sharp opposition. 

17. ll/LNESS OF Tldf EARL OP LIVERPOOL. 

— A stroke of apoplexy terminated the 
public life of the earl ot Liverpool, though 
his lordship survived till December 4, 1828. 
He was born in 1770, and, as Mr. Jenkiu- 
son and lord Hawkexbury, had been a 
strenuous supporter of Mr. Pitt. His own 
premiership commenced Jane 9, 1812, aiid 
owed such lustre as it possessed to fortu- 
itous occurrences rather than energetic 
statesmanship. The earl’s private cha- 
racter was respectable ; lie was disinterested, 
and rot addicted to political intrigue or 
partisanship. Inheriting from his father 
an extensive knowledge of monetary and 
commercial affai rs, combined with the ex- 
perience of a protracted official career, hk ’ 
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lordship WAS master of the chief facts and 
priucipiesbearing on the physical interests 
of the eni pite. He was a sound, safe, 
commonplace leader, but not eminent for 
e)oqiience,nor for force and originality of 
mind* Except by the adoption of a more 
liberal commercial system, little had been 
done during the peace towards the reform 
of domestic abuses, or the reduction of the 
incumbrances entailed by the war. Iiis 
ministry had become weak* chiefly from a 
division on the catholic claims, and was 
Only kept together on the understanding 
that catholic emancipation should be 
an open question, each member of the 
cabinet following his jwn convictions, with- 
, out lending to the support of his opinion 
the patronage of his office. Mr. Canning 
mid his friends were in favour of conces- 
sion ; lords Liverpool, Eldon, and Welling- 
ton, and Mr. Peel, against it. 

21. Will of Mr. Kundell, € the silver- 
smith, proved ; personal property amounted 
to 1,200,000/. 

The sale of the duke of York’s furniture 
^■produced 6000/. 9 

Mar, 1 . M r. Canning introduced h is reso- 
lutions on the corn-laws. A*oilI iouifHeh* 
upon them passed the commons, but 
was t hrown out of the lords, chiefly through 
the opposition of Mr. Cannings latf? col- 
leagues, headed by the duke of W ellington. 

The following extract from t letter, ad- 
dressed to sir Win. Knighton, the king’s 
privy purse, exhibits some of the effects of 
the difficulties which noiy beset Mr. Can- 
ning. It is dated on the 3d instant : — 
“ Mu dear Sir, — The only ill effect of my 
attendance in the house of ’ commons, oil 
Thursday, was a sleepless night ; a griev- 
ance which I do not remember ever to 
have experienced to the same degree before. 
I was not feverish ; I was n& exhausted ; 
I was not even tired ; — and I can generally 
get to sleep, putting aside whatever is 
upon my mind, but Thursday night I 
could nor. I felt as if every limb* from top 
to toe, was alive , SiA( an eel, and I lay ull 
night, not tossing or tumbling, but as 
broad awake as it it were mid-day. The 
consequence was that 1 kept quiet at home 
(by Holland's advice) all yesterday, and 
did not go to the house ot commons, for 
whidi reason X have uot written to his 
majesty; perhaps you will have the kind- 
ness to explain why. 1 am quite wtrll this 
morning* having (by order) dined more 
liberally yesterday, aud drunk a little more 
wine, ana afterwards slept like a top from 
eleventh seven.— Ever most sincerely yours, 
George Canning.” — {Memoirs of Sir W. 
Knighton, i. 376J 

6. At the W f incheater assizes, on the 
trial of a woman for the murder of her 
child, the touutel of the prisoner objected 


that) inasmuch as the Inquisition of the 
coroner, on which she was tried, appeared^, 
to be on the finding of thirteen jurors, tijHfe 
words “ upon their vatk n were clearly'** 
wrong, as thirteen men could not have 
been sworn by one oath, but by thirteen 
oaths. Mr. justice Duller immediately 
pronounced the objection fatal, and the 
inquisition was quashed. 

23. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Wih 
liam Wakefield, Edward Thevenot, and 
Frances Wakefield, were tried at Lancaster 
assizes for the abduction of Miss Elton 
Turner, a lady 15 yean of age, and me 
only child and heiress of William Turner, 
esq., a gentleman, with real estates at Man* 
Chester producing 5000/. a-year. The jury 
brought in a verdict of guilty against the 
two Wakefields and Mrs. Wakefield. 
Judgment a gainst the two Wakefields was 
delnered in the couit of kingVhench, 
May 14th, when Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field was sentenced to be confined in New- 
gate for three years, aud William Wake- 
field in Lancaster castle, for the patno 
period. J udgment was not, prayed against 
Mrs. Wakefield. An act of parliament 
was passed to annul the alleged marriage 
with Miss Turner. 

30. Mr, Tierney moved a postponement 
of Die supplies, till a strong, efficient, and 
united administration had been formed. 

W hat wus meant by a ** united adminis- 
tration'’ lib would not define. Motion ne- 
gatived by 158 to 80. 

April 10. Mr. Hume obtained leave to. 
bring in a bill for the abolition of impri- 
sonment lor debt on mesne process. 

1C. Tulicotion operation, so called from 
4ti inventor, for the restoration of a lost 
nos*", performed for the first time, in Scot- 
land, by Mr, Liston, surgeon, in Edin- 
burgh. 

30. First stone of the London university 
laid by the duke of Sussex. It was com- 
memorated by a dinner, at which were 
present the duke of Norfolk, marquis of 
Lansdowne, earl of Carnarvon, lord Auck- 
land, sir R. Wilson, Dr. Lushington, Mr. 

J. Smith, Dr. Maltby, colonel Jones, alder- 
man Venables, &e. ic. 

Canning Ministry. — There was an in- 
terregnum of near two months before mea- 
sures were taken to supply the deficiency 
hi the ministry occasioned by the illness of 
the earl of Liverpool. No hope remaining 
of his lordship’s recovery, the king deter- 
mined upon the course he should adopt. 
From the first he had selected Mr. Canning 
lor his confidential adviser; and the fa- 
vourable disposition of his majesty towards’ 
tlie foreign secretary was in accordance 
with the general sentiment among, the 
j j>eopie. Mr. Canning was not implicitly 
j confided in for political consistency) neither 
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was his public conduct universally ap- 
proved, but his superiority to hi* colleagues 
experience, eloquence, official ability, 
a Hud general intelligence, was recognised, 
fie had become popular- by the recognition 
of the independence of the American co- 
lonies; by disconnecting the country, in 
its foreign policy, from the continental 
despotisms, and by his liberal sentiments 
on the catholic question. The public press 
and the talented and liberal-minded were 
in his favour. The king, therefore, evinced 
judgment in his choice, and empowered 
Mr. Canning to form a new ministry, on a 
prescribed basis. It was to be like its 
predecessor, divided ip opinion on the 
catholic question ; but Mr. Canning, the 
leader of the pro-catholic party, who r«- 
fused longer to serve under an anti-catholic 
premier, should be its heath On this point 
Mr. Canning was decided, and expressly 
stipulated with his majesty that he was 
not f * only to have the substantial power of 
first minister, but be known to have.” — 
(Stapleton's Ufa , iii. 315.) The king's in- 
structions were received on the 10th inst. 
Mr. Canning forthwith began to make his 
arrangements, under the impression that 
his former colleagues would bow to his 
supremacy ; in lieu of which, within forty- 
eight hon.s after, seven leading members' 
of the c,iv met sent in their resignations. 
These Mr. Canning, on the l‘2th, took to 
St. James's, and, laying theiA en masse 
before the king, said, “ See here, sire, what 
disables me from executing your majesty’s 
will.” The king gave him his hand to 
kiss, and Mr. Canning was prime-minister. 
The strike at once of seven ministers looked 
like u conspiracy against the king’s choicn. 
and a determination to coerce the rpyal 
will. Mr. Peel’s intention to resign, how- 
ever, had been frankly avowed beforehand, 
hut the simultaneous resignation of the Test 
was unforeseen. The general excuse they 
offered w '«* difference with the premier on 
the catholic question ; but this plea would 
not serve all, for lords Melville, London- 
derry, and others of the retiring statesmen, 
agreed on that subject with Mr. Canning. 
Tliis gave it the semblance of a confederacy 
either against Mr. Canning personally, or 
the king’s choice. But George IV., in the 
exercise of his prerogatives, was not to be 
controlled any more than liis predecessor. 
He differed from Mr. Canning respecting 
the catholics, but having selected his mi- 
nister he steadily supported him. Before 
separating from his late colleagues, Mr. 
Canning had opened communications with 
the leading wliigs— with Mr. Brougham 
personally, and with the marquis of Lun«- 
downe through the medium of a common 
friend, the earl of Carlisle. The master- 
ship of the rolls was mentioned for Mr. 
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Brougham ; he declined .the appointment, . 
observing that, if he left the house of com- 
mons for the sake of the rolls, he should be 
without st post-horses to carry him the rest 
of his journey*” Ultimately the hulk of 
the opposition undertook to support Mr. 
Canning, without stipulating for the imme- 
diate possession of places, merely on the 
ground of approval of his late policy. 
Under these circumstances the new minis- • 
try was constituted as follows 

Mr. Canning, Premier . 

Kail of Harrowby, Isurd Presiilent. 

Duke of Portland, Lord Privy Seal* 

Viscount Dudley, Foreign Secretary . 

W. S, Bourne, Home Secretary. 

Viscount Goderich, Colonial Secretary . 

W. H uskisson, Board of Trade . 

C. W. Wynn, Board of Control. 

Viscount Palmerston, Secretary at War . 

Lord Bexley, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Chancellor. 

Sir John Leach, Master of the Rolls. 

Sir Anthony Hart, yioe^Chatwelhr. 

Sir James Scarlett. Attarney-GknbruL mm 

Sir N. Tindall, Solicitor- General. 

** Duke of Clarence, Ijord High Admiral. 

Marquis of Anglesey, Matter* General of 
the Ordnance. 

D!lke of Devonshire, Lord Chamberlain , 

Duke of Leeds, Master if the Horse. 

Hon. W t Lamb, Secretary far Ireland. 

The first eleven formed the cabinet. 
Lord Bexley was among the resigned, but 
recalled his resignation , on the ground of 
a mistake, and retained the duchy sinecure. 
Changes wire subsequently made.’ and 
members of the opposition were introduced 
into offices. The marquis of Lansdowne 
accepted the seals of the home department ; 
Mr. Tieriteyfdhe mastership of the mint ; 
and Mr. Abercrombie became judge-advo- 
cate, vice sir John Beckett. 

The King’s Hkai-th. — D uring tire sus- 
pension of the ministry, and while a new- 
one was being formed, the king’s health 
was very indifferent. * In a note to sir \V. 
Knighton, dated April 6th. his majesty 
says , — “ It is true I am jaded and quite 
worn out, and writing from my bed, where 
I have laid down for a little rest ; but to- 
morrow will be quite time enough [for sir 
William’s coming to the palace, who was 
absent from indisposition]. Little or no- 
advance, I regret to say, has as yet been 
made, amidst, perhaps, almost unravelable 
perplexities? The following is a melan- 
choly picture, by the king himself, of his 
iufr mities during the summer. It is dated 

Royal Lodge , June 18M, 182".— As do 
myself I am pretty well bodily, but I have 
little or no use of my poor limbs, for I can 
neither walk up uor down stairs, and. am 
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obliged to becarried, and in general to be ping up the breach with bags of clky,afcd 
wheeled about everywhere j lor my powers sinking a lighter, loaded with old iron, 
of walking, mud even of brawling about over them. 

with dutches, or with the aid of a strong June 1 . ' Mr, Canning brought forward 
stick, are not in the smallest respect im- the budget. It was Without novelty, fad 
proved since you last saw me ; at the same the minister referred to a future session for 
time that my knees, legs, ankles, and feet, a more minute inquiry into, the state of the 
swell more formidably and terribly than finances. Ministerial changes, the Corn- 
e ver ***— ( Memoirs of Sir IVm. Knighton , i. laws, and the conduct of political partfcs, 
376«) This sufficiently accounts for the formed the engrossing topics of parlia- 
kiog's reluctance to see strangers, which nientary discussion* 
puzzled the prince Puckler htuskau, on his July 2. Parliament prorogued by com-* 
visit to Windsor-park, in the August fol- mission. The session had been enlivened 
lowing, ‘‘LordH,** says' he, <{ was afraid by the explanations of political leaders, 
the king might meet us, &n<l feel r mat a but had been one of little business. The 
son am* at the sight of unexpected strangers game-laws, debtor-laws, and the state of 
— for the monarch's tastes are singular the court of chancery, were discussed ; and 
enough. Ii is unpleasant to him to see a Mr. Peel continued the task he had en- 
strange face, or indeed a human being of tered upon of bringing forward bills for 
any kind whatsoever, within his domain ; the consolidation of the criminal statutes, 
and the park is c onsequently r with the The corruption of the boroughs of Penryn 
exception of the high-road, whicn crosses, and East Retford was brought forward, 
it) a perfect solitude* — (Tour of a German Ministers proposed to extend the elective 
Prime, iv. 143.) franchise to the adjoining hundreds, the 

May 1. Parliament met, after the Eastei opposition their total disfranchisement; 

f ees#, and presented a novel asp ect, after but neither course was adopted during tho 
e coalition of parties. Mr. Tierney, Mr. session. 

Brougham, sir F. Uurdett, and cur R. 6. Treaty signed at London., by the 

son, were ranged on the ministerial side ; ministers of Britain, France, and Russia, 
neither Mr. Hume in the lower, nor earl for the pacification of Greece. In this 
Grey in the upper house, had chaiged treaty they declared the motives of their 
their seats. The two first days were occu- interference to lie the necessity of putting 
pied in explanations, given by ike different an end to the sanguinary contest between 
partus, of the motives that had influenced the Porte aAl its Grecian subjects, and to 
their conduct, and of which we have availed the piracies to which European commerce 
oumdve* in the preceding statemeift. was exposed by the continuance of hosti- 
G. Lord Cochrane and general Church litres. England anil France justified their 
repulsed in an attempt to raise the siege interference on the ground that their inter- 
of the Acropolis. Athens held out lor position had been requested by the Greeks, 
about a month longer, when colonel l abyier This was the first notice the European 
and his brother rhilhellenes capitulated powers had vouchsafed of the struggling 
on honourable teims to the Turks. The Greeks ; all the aid they had hitherto re- 
loss of Miasokmghi last year, aM of Athens ceived proceeded from the voluntary con- 
this, combined with the dissensions of the trilmtions or personal services of enthusi- 
Greek chiefs, left slight hopes of Grecian ustic individuals. 

independence. They appointed their 14. William Sheen, alias Beadle, tried 
countryman* count Capo dTstrias who ha/1 at the Old Bailey for the murder of his 
been in the service of Russia, president of' child, by cutting off its head, and acquitted, 
congress for seven years, with the same He escaped by pleading a former acquittal, 
power as the president of the United which arose from a technical error m the 
States. indictment. The name in the indictment 

8. In digging m the Vauxhall-road, to was “ William Beadle , * but in the bap- 
form a common s^wet from Westminster tismal register that was produced it was 
to the Thames, a number of human bones, Charles V\ r illiam Beadle ; M consequently, 
with fragments of timber, old shoes, as ihi identity was proved, Mr. justice Hol- 
buckles, and remains of wearing apparel, royd held the discrepancy to ba fatal to 
were exhumed. It appears to have been the indictment 

near the site of “ the Pest-house" (since 16. A ludicrous scene in the king's** 
denominated the Five Chimneys) to which bench prison# It was a mock-election for 
victims of the plague fled in 1665, and the newly-created borough of Tenferden, as 
such as did not recover were buried in the the debtors styled their gaol. The riotous 
vicinity. I sport was kept up for three day#* and was 

18. Thames tunnel fell in and filled 1 only terminated by the interference of mar* 
with water. Mr, Brunell, the engineer, Ishal Jones. 

immediately adapted measures fox stop- j la digging the foundations of the new 
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London^bridge, many ancient pieces of 
coin, gold, ealver, and brass, were disco- 
vered. They were mostly Homan, or Saxon. 
Among them was a leaden figure of a 
horse, the head of which was so admirably 
executed as hardly, to be inferior to some 
of the heads on the Elgin marbles. Cau- 
tion, ^however, was necessary in the adop- 
tion of these antiquities, as attempts were 
made to circulate spurious fabrications. 

Aug. 8. Death ok Mu. Canning.— This 
highly-gifted orator and statesman expired 
in the 57th year of his age, at Chiswick, a. 
villa of the duke of Devonshire, and the 
same in which Charles James Fox died. 
Mr. Canning’s death was occasioned by an 
inflammation of the kidneys; a painful 
disease, aggravated, probably, by uneasi- 
ness of mind and the over-excitement con- 
sequent on his elevation to the premier- 
ship. He was born in the parish of Mary- 
lebone, of a respectable and talented, but 
straitened family. He enjoyed, how- 
ever, the advantages of a superior educa- 
tion, and at Eton was not less remarkable 
for assiduous scholastic application than 
the display of those shining abilities m 
rhetori< and literary composition for which 
he was afterwards distinguished. At this 
foundation he formed an intimacy with 
the Jenki "sons, while, through his mother’s* 
acquaint..’ *■« with Mr. Sheridan, he kept, up 
a social intercourse with the whigs. With- 
out fortune or high station, it^vas neces- 
sary, With a view to his future support and 
distinction, that he should enter himself a 
cadet of one of the two great political 
purties. Contrary to anticipation, Mr. Can- 
ning’s choice fell upon the tones, and in 
1793 he became representative, in the house 
of commons, of the treasury borough of 
Newport. His maiden speech, in the fol- 
lowing year (Jan. 3 1st) was not relished — 
it was too ambitious; the speaker had, 
however; the good sense to prolit by the 
faults of first attempt, but never entirely 
mastered them. In 1799 he married Miss 
Joan Scott, with a fortune of 100,000/., and 
one of the three daughters of general Scott, 
whose immense riches had been made by 
play. By his oratory m the senate, and 
his pen ra the Jnii-jucobin, he rendered 
effective support, during the war, to the 
measures of the Pitt ministry. Mr. Can- 
ning 'bad much wit, ami a taste for invec- 
tive and ridicule, which he not unfre- 
quently disfigured by virulence. With 
these weapons he battered the Addingtons 
after the peace of Amiens, and “ All the 
Talents” as they were termed, in 1806. 
He was a clever partisan, but occasionally 
failed in candour, dignity, and generosity, 
in his political hostilities. He agreed with 
the Qrenvi lies on several of their measures 
(as the abolition of the slave-trade), though 
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be bitterly reviled their administration $ > 
and he accepted office in the Portland ’ 
ministry, though he despised the preiu- 
diced alarm upon which it had bqeu es- 
tablished. He thought lightly of the abi- 
lities of lord Castlereagh ; and that mi- 
nister, resenting the success of a cabinet 
intrigue, by which he was sought to be 
displaced, they fought a duel, then be- 
came reconciled, and Mr. Canning accepted, 
a subordinate situation under his lordship* 
On catholic emancipation the extent of 
his offbnding was limited to holding office 
with those by whom it was opposed, and 
suffering the question to remain in abey- 
ance ; hut in truth it could not have been 
carried, either with the concurrence of the 
people or the king. In these movements 
there was a giving way to expediency, but 
not absolute dereliction of principle. In- 
deed, the character of Mr. Canning for 
private honour and public consistency can- 
not be seriously impugned. That lie wan 
arrogant, vain, and assuming, may be 
allowed, but he had the manliness' to avow 
his sentiments, and did not meanly # des*rfc ’ 
them. Rather than participate m tW - ** 
irtoceedings against queen Caroline, • al- 
though allowed by his colleagues to take 
>h) part against that unhappy princess, he 
retire^ from office. This redeemed, in the 
estimate of many, his political reputation, 
which had suffered from apparent truck- 
ing lor office, his strenuous support of the 
Six Acts, and his contemptuous revilings 
of constitutional reform. lie was long 
the efficient representative of Liverpool, 
and of this distinction no rival candidate, 
though four times tried, could deprive 
rum. The d^th of the marquis of Lon* 
donderry removed a checkmate in his offi- 
cial career, and, in lieu of an honourable 
cm la as governor-general in India, he be- 
came secretary for foreign affairs. It was 
the era of a now course of statesmanship, 
signalised by a more marked dissent from 
the Holy %11ian.ee, and an amelioration, 
which the changes of the times had ren- 
dered politic, ill our navigation and com- 
mercial laws. Upon these points, and also 
in the conduct adopted towards Portugal, 
Greece, and the American republics, Mr. 
Canning coincided more in sentiment with 
the Opposition than with many of his col- 
leagues. It was this ' conformity, which 
the current of circumstances, more than 
inclination, forced upon him* that won 
for him the support of a large section 
of the Whigs on nis elevation to the pre- 
miership. This last prize of political am- 
bition he did not long possess, and never, 
perhaps, for a moment enjoyed, through 
failing health and the bitterness of oppo- 
nents. Had he lived It’ may lie doubted 
whether he would have long been able to 
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maintain hi raself ft the head of affaire# 
opposed as he was by bis own party* and 
dependent mainly on the volunteer aid of 
the whig*. t His declaration against the 
dissenters was indiscreet; he was too per- 
sonaliy susceptible of, as well as obnoxious 
to, attack, and lacked that gravity of cha- 
racter and intellect essential to the steady 
government of an empire. Still he was a 
man of brilliant accomplishments, uniting 
in an eminent degree tlie graces of scholai- 
shm, of gentlemanly bearing, and high 
political ability; which, with great per- 
sonal advantages, elegant manners, for- 
giving temper, affectionateness, and conci- 
liatory address, rendered him, particularly 
in the latter years of his life, an object of 
very general admiration and attachment. 
His eloquence was singularly felicitous, 
correct, copious, and classically ornate : 
it was not, however, of the first order, and 
won more by beauties of style, and amusing 
display of ndicule aud humourptlian depth 
of reasoniiy, or energetic appeals to lofty 
principles. To the philanthropic class of 
legislators, indeed, Mr. Canning never 
•deemed to aspire. It was witri the grand- 
eur of the nation, rather than its happi- 
ness, that he sympathised ; the renown oi 
its naval and military achievements, its 
commercial opulence, and the splendour 
aud luxury of its aristocratic orders. Elinor 
domestic innovations, that were harmless 
or useful, or opjaised only by prejudice, he 
did not oppose, but organic changes he 
resolutely set his face against, {pad that 
often by reasoning of a superficial or selfish 
import. Under a monarchy he was born, 
had thriven, and hoped to die, funned the 
staple of his arguments unparliamentary 
reform, against which he annually raised 
his beaver, dealt his gibes, and rounded 
his periods; and which savoured more of 
the adventuring politician of\he school of 
Wilkes or Walpole than of the patriot. 
A trait of Mr. Canning is mentioned by 
sir Wm. Knighton, that seems “hardly re- 
concilable with the general constitution of 
his mind. He hack no taste for, nor de- 
rived any gratification from, contemplating 
the most finished productions of the pencil. 
2 t was only the realities of life, not the 
creations of sentiment or of the imagin- 
ation, With which he sympathised. He 
was a laborious corrector of his speeches, 
and very fastidious about the phraseology 
of his orations. 

17.. Ggdrhich Ministry, — Fewer 
change* than were expected followed the 
death of Mr. Canning. Lord Goderich 
became the new premier, as first lord of 
the treasury, and Sir. Huskisson succeeded 
his lordship as colonial secretary, A d fa- 
culty arose about the new chancellor of 
the exchequer* Tierney, Huskiwon, and 


Sturges Bourne defined the office, and it 
was at last given to Mr. Harms, who had 
been secretary to the treasury under lord 
Liverpool, and who had resigned, with his 
colleagues, on the promotion of Mr. Can- 
ning. The whig* of the cabinet were dis- 
pleased with this appointment, and , lord 
Lanadowne tendered his resignation. 4 , They 
objected to the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, both on political grounds and as a 
nominee of the king, till it was explained 
that Mr. Herries was not the choice of the 
king, but of lord Goderich. Lord Har- 
rowby retired, and was succeeded by the 
duke of Portland, and the earl of Carlisle 
became the new privy seal. The duke of 
Wellington resumed the command of the 
army, but without a seat in the cabinet. In 
Ireland, the vacant chancellorship was filled 
up by sir Anthony Ilart, who v*as suc- 
ceeded in the vice-chancellorship by Mr. 
Shadwell. The following is the list of 
the Goderich ministry, — the third in the 
space of seven months 

Lord Goderich, J First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. 

Mr. Herries, Chancellor of (he Exche- 
quer. 

Lord Dudley and Ward, Foreign Secre- 
tary. 

Marquis of Lansdownc, Home Secretary, 

Mr. Hufckisson, Colonial Secretary. 

Lord Lynuhurxt, Lord Chancellor. 

Duke cf Portland, President of the 
Council. 

Earl of Carlisle, Privy Seal. 

Lord Palmerston, Secretary at IPar. 

Marquis of Anglesey, Master General of 
the Ordnance. 

« C . G rant, Presi dent of the Board of Trade , 
and Treasurer of the Nary. 

0. W. W ynn, P resident of the Board of 
Control. 

Lord IJevley, ChmteelltA' of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, 

Mr. Tierney. Master of the Mint . 

Sturgej, Bourne, Surveyor of IVoods and 
Forests. 

Lord Goderich, who was suffering from • 
Some domestic bereavement, offered to 
resign before the end of the year, and it 
was with difficulty his administration held 
together till Christmas. 

Sept, 8 . A steam-carriage, to travel on 
common roads, made an excursion to High- 
gate ; it juroceecied at the rate of thirteen 
miles per hour, and its motions were easily 
directed by the conductor. 

20, Sale of the great whig club-choir 
took place at the Crown and Anchor ta- 
vern, , ty* 

20. NoRTHTiftN Expeditions. — Captain , 
Parry returned from an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to reach the north-pole ever the ice* 
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Reaching In the Htcfe the appointed place 
off the Spitsbergen coast, he took to the 
fried ge-beat», and was out for sixty-one 
days; one of the boats being under bis 
earn care, the other under that of lieutenant 
Host. The boats were hauled over the ice 
by the ship's crew— twelve men to each ; 
and, after undergoing incredible fatigue, 
they found that for a great part of the 
tune they were on floating icebergs, which 
carried them southward, while they were 
straining every nerve to proceed north* 
ward. Of course the enterprise was aban- 
doned. They reached lat. 82° 45' ; during 
the last three days of their unavailing ef- 
forts the boats had gained only three miles. 
About the same time captain Franklin and 
doctor Richardson arrived from their ex- 
ploratory expedition to the north-west 
coast of America. After descending Mac- 
kenzie river, captains Franklin and Back 
had coasted westward to the 1 50th deg. W. 
long. They met with no considerable in- 
dentation on the coast, but it gradually 
tended northward, almost as far as they 
penetrated, to lat. 72° 30*., when it seemed 
to run nearly west. 

Oct. 20. Battle of Navakino.— Sultan 
Mahmoud declining the mediation of the 
combined powers (aee July 6th), an action 
ensued wirh the Turkish and Egjptmn 
fleet, anchored in the bay of JNavarino. 
Ibrahim Pacha having received a large 
reinforcement of troops from E^pf, and 
orders from Constantinople to put down 
the insurrection on land, he re-com- 
menced the war furiously against tbe 
Greeks. AH found in arms were put to 
the sword, and the Morea laid waste. It 
was to unrest his desolating course, and 
compel him to accede to an armistice, th#Lt 
the combined fleets of England, Francfc, 
and Russia, entered the harbour. If Ibra- 
him refused to listen to a pacific overture, 
his fleet was to be destroyed or captured. 
With this understanding admiral Codriug- 
ton entered the bay, followed by tbe French 
ships, under Be Kigny, and the Russian 
squadron. They found the Ottoman fleet 
ranged at the bottom of the buy, in the 
form of a crescent. The battle began, 
apparently without plan on either side, by 
a discharge of musquetry irom the Turks. 

It soon became general. Codrington, in 
the Ariaf opened upon the Egyptian ad- 
miral, and reduced him to a wreck, as he 
had previously done the ship of the capitana 
Bey, on the starboard. All the other ships 
of the line, and the frigates, were equally 
well employed in silencing their opponents. 
The conflict lasted with great fury four 
hours. At the end the enemy had disap- 
peared; and the bay was strewed with the 
fragments of his ships. Among the allies 
ths loss of the English was greatest. They 
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had 75 men killed an* W woim&ft. 
News of the disaster produced a strong 
feeling of resentment at Constantinople, 
but no actual outbreak of hostility. Tbs 
sultan, by the destruction of the Janissa- 
ries, had extinguished the elements of 
popular violence. Under the old system, 
no Christian could have appeared in the 
streets with safety. Such satisfaction 
being demanded by the Forte as the allied 
ambassadors could not grant, they with- 
drew from th(? Turkish capital in De- 
cember. 

Nov. 6. In the admiralty court lord 
Stowell gave sentence in the matter of the 
slave Grace, who had been to England, and 
on her return to Antigua had been re- 
claimed as a slave byher master. The 
slavery of Grace was confirmed by his 
lordship, in a very elaborate judgment. 
Lord Mansfield had, in 1771, overruled 
the dictum of lord Hardwtcke,by declaring 
that the owhers of slaves bad no power 
over them in England, nor <S|uld they 
compel them to return to the colonies-^ 
Prior to this judgment the personal traffic ^ 
in slaves resident in England had been ar 
pmMic in Loiyion as in the West India ’ 
islands. They were openly sold on the 
r o\ al exchange. 

9. Annual banquet at Guildhall inter- 
rupted by the falling of an anchor in varie- 
gated laraps^ which had been carelessly 
affixed to a board, over the heads of the 
lord-mayor ami lady-mayoress. The crash 
spread indescribable alarm : dukes, judges, 
servants, and trurdpeters, were intermixed, 
and looking with astonishment in each 
other’s faces. After a time the anxiety at 
the lower part 4f the hall was relieved, by 
the toast-master's announcing that **011 
was safe ;** tbe lady-mayoress only having 
her dress damaged by the oil, and the 
lord-mayor ms head lacerated by the 
glass. 

10. It is ascertained that there are net 
assets to pSy one shilling in the pound of 
the duke of York’s debts. 

17. Shop of Grimaldi and Johnson, 
watchmakers, in the Strand, robbed of 
property to the amount of 6000/. ; the 
thieves are supposed to have entered 
through an adjoining coffee-house. The 
property was recovered by negotiation with 
the burglars. 

28. Warwick mail robbed of bank-notes 
to the amount of 20,000/. 

Dec, 1. The gothic palace, which had 
stood unfinished in Kew-gaidens for 
twenty years, having been sold in lots, is 
in course of being pulled down. 

10. Mr. Eneas Macdonnell found guilty 
of u libel at Dubliu, in charging arch- 
deacon Trench with bigamy, and the guilt 
of procuring livings for young men in tho 
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church, with to induce them to 

marry hk illegitimate daughters. 

* 20. ik marquis of LanBdowne directs 
a daily report of the proceedings at each 
metropolitan police-office to be drawn up, 
«o that there may Vie a mutual exchange of 
information between the several offices, 
whereby the detection of offenders may be 
facilitated. 

The copyrights of the works of sir 
Walter Scott, which belonged to the se- 
questered estate of Constable and Co,, wore' 
sold by auction. They consisted of the 
novels and tales, from “ Wnverley 5 * to 

* Quentin Durward,” together with various 
shares of his poetical works. They were 
put up in one lot, and after a keen contest 
knocked down to Mr. Cadell for 8500/. 

30. Don Miguel arrived in London. 

Popui^ua Education.— A society was 
established this year for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, consisting chiefly of 
public characters of eminence, and indi- 
viduals distinguished by their literary and 
W ^scientific attainments. The proceedings 
. i of the society commenced with A Discourse 
' / of the Objects , Advantages, aJld Pleasures of' 
** Science, ascribed to Mr. IJroughau^ ^In 
the announcement of the society it is stated, 
that the object of the association is strictly 
, limited to the imparting useful ipforma- 
** * tiou to all classes of the community, parti- 
cularly to such as are unable to avail them- 
selves of experienced teachers, or may 
prefer learning by themselves.” The plan 
proposed for the attainment of this end is, 
the periodical publication, under the super- 
intendence of a committee, of treatises on 
science, metaphysics, ethics, and political 
philosophy ; to which his&mes of science,' 
of nations, and of individuals, are to be 
added. 

Condition of the labquhinu classes. 
— The inquiries of the Emigration Com- 
mittee of the house of commons indicated 
a great deterioration in the circumstances 
ot the people of the United Kingdom, more 
particularly in agricultural districts, where 
wages have been* so depressed by compe- 
tition for employment, that the labourer is 
compelled to live chiefly on bread and 
potatoes, seldom tasting meat and beer. 
From the evidence laid before the com- 
mittee, it felt justified in reporting, — 
u That there are extensive districts in 
England and Scotland where the popula- 
tion is at the present moment redundant : 
in other words, whore there exists a consi- 
derable proportion of able-bodied and active 
labourers beyond the numbu to which any 
existing demand for labour cau afford em- 
ployment." As ft remedy, the committee 
proposed a national system of colonization 
in the British settlements of North Aroo- 
pca* the Capeof Good Hope, Australia, and 


Van Diemen’s Land— countries abounding 
in extensive tracf# of fertile land, capable 
Of supporting any portion of the surplus 
population ot the empire* in the opinion 
of sir Wilmot Burton, the annual expend- 
iture of about a quarter of a million would 
be sufficient to carry off the yearly accu- 
mulating excess of labour that had been 
mainly instrumental in the depression of 
the w orking classes. 

Stats ok France- — The agriculturists 
of France, like those of England, com- 
plained of low prices ; there were likewise 
complaints of commercial difficulties, and 
want of employment for the labouring 
classes. M. St. Criq, president of the 
French board of trade, admitted a large 
portion of the population was badly ted, 
clothed, and lodged. The contests be- 
tween the royalists and liberals continued 
with undimimsbed bitterness. The court 
sought to extend the influence of the Je- 
suits, though the existence of the order in 
the kingdom was illegal ; and attempts were 
made to circumscribe the influence of the 
press, by oppressive duties and restrictions 
before publication. During a review of 
the national guards, April 29th, the king 
was greeted with vehement cries from the 
ranks of a bus les mmutres. Next morning 
a decree appeared, by which the whole 
national guard of Fans was disbanded. 
This was a bold measure. The national 
guard consisted of 40,000 men, armed and 
equipped at their own expense; they be- 
longed mostly to the middling classes, 
whose feelings they represented. It was 
followed by the re-establishment of the 
censorship, which the minister had power 
to do during the adjournment or proroga- 
tion of the chambers. The chamber of 
peers had showu more diguity and inde- 
pendence than the deputies, and had often 
i h waited or altered the measures of go-* 
vernment. To subdue this refractoriness, 
seventy-six new peers, all slavishly devoted 
to the cabinet, were created. At the end 
of the year the chamber of deputies was 
dissolved, and every device resorted to by 
tiie court to influence the elections. Much, 
however, was the general unpopularity of 
the administration, that both royalists and 
liberals combined to defeat the ministerial 
candidates. In December, M. Vdlele re- 
signed the premiership. The great defect 
of his government had been the common 
one, of being carried on with a view to the 
retention of power. 

Annual Obituary. — John Mason Good, 
M.D.* 62, author of several works on science 
and literature. John Jones, LL.U., author 
of the u Greek Lexicon.” &e. William 
Mitiord, F.S. A.,83, author of a “ History of 
Greece,” Philip Itundell, 83, the eminent 
silversmith of Ludgate-hill, who is sop* 
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posed to havfl (lied worth two millions, no communication was %ade to Mr. Her- 
though ho distributed among his relations, ries ; and it was only in consequence of 
during his life-time, 14$, 000/., exclusive of Mr. Tierney dropping into the colonial 
10,000/. in donations to strangers in blood, office, with a list of the committee in his 
In Switzerland, W* Pestalozzi, 82, author of pocket, while Mr. Hemes happened to he 
a system of education that bears his present, that he became acquainted with a 
name. At Paris, Caulaincourfc duke of proceeding so intimately connected with 
Vicenza, 54, a confidential officer of Buo- the business of his own department. There 
naparte, under the empire. William Kitch- may have been solid objections to Mr. 
ener, M.D., 50, an ingenious writer on Herries filling his situation; they may 
cookery, optics, and music. Marquis de have been such^as the inquiries of a finance 
la Place, 7$, a mathematician of the first committee, directed by an unflinching 
class, and peer of France: La Place was chairman, might have brought to light ; 
the son of a husbandman, and minister of 1 but, Whatever they were, they have not 
the interior during the consulate. Volta, been publicly stated. One tUmg only is 
85, a celebrated Italian philosopher, who certain— the chancellor of the exchequer 
died ou the same day with La Place, did not possess the confidence of the Lans- 
At Chiswick, Ugo Foscolo. 50, a distin- downe section of his colleagues. Either 
guished Italian writer, resident in England, piqued by the slight he had received, or 
and contributor to the Quarterly, Edinburgh, objecting on public grounds to the pro- 
arid Wcutmimier Reviews. George Dodd, posed constitution of the finance committee, 
44. the original designer of Waterloo* Mr. Herries signified to lord Goderich 
bridge, and a premature victim of perversity that, if the domination of lord Altborp to 
of mind and inveterate habits of intern- the chair was persisted in, he should re- 
perance. At Naples, cardinal Ruffb, 83 : sign. On the other hand, Mr. HuskiasoW 
he distinguished himself in the re-conquest informed the premier that, if the arrange** 
of Naples from the French, in 1799, and ment about tne committee was not car neoy 
was almost the last chuichman who took a oyt.rfie shoukl resign. Perplexed by the 
pcraoual share in military affaii*s. At cross fire of his friends, lord Goderich 
Paris, Helen Maria Williams, 09, a lady escaped by resigning himself, and ter- 
of literal y celebrity. At Sockattoo, captain* minatwl au administration which, from 
Hugh Cbappcrton, 40, the celebrated Afri* irs origin, contained the seeds of 
can traveller. Sir Thomas Muriro, go- solution. The king, thus abandoned by 
vernor of Madias. Henry Salk Rritish his ministers, to whom, he said, he would 
consul general in Egypt, and author of have been true, if they had been true to 
“ A Voyage to Abyssinia.” themselves (Ann^Reg., lxx. 12), sent for 

a.d. 1828. Jan. 5. The sultan issued the duke of Wellington, and commissioned 
an order for the banishment of 120 Eng- him to form a new cabinet, with himself 
hah, 132 French, and 85 Russians, settled at the head, |His grace immediately en- 
iu the Turkish empire. n tvred into communication with Mr. Peel, 

12. Second irruption of water into the and other members of lord Liverpool's 
Thames-tunnel. Six workmen drowned/ ministry, who had seceded on the elevation 
25. W Ei.LitHJTON Ministry. — The Go- of Mr. Oaifnipg. With the exceptiou of 
derich ministry had been constructed, hut lord Lyndhurst as chancellor, in lieu of 
never was cemented. Lord Goderich had lord Kldon, and lord Dudley as foreign 
neither ta (prior talent for his situation, and secretary*, i# place of Mr. Canning, the 
offered to resign almost immediately after personals of the Liverpool ministry re- 
his appointment. Differences on the great mained nearly unchanged. The whig co- 
questions affecting Ireland, the corn-laws, hart, that had joined* Mr. Canning on 
and finance, formed sources of weakness account of his liberal principles, was alone 
and disunion. The appointment of Mr. excluded. Even Mr. Huskisson and Mr. 
Herries to be chancellor of the exchequer Herries, whose collision had been so fatal, 
appears from the first to have been viewed remained portions of the new ministry, 
by the whiga as an unbeatable grievance; Mr. Huskisson continuing to be colonial 
and duriug tho winter recess there was a secretary, and Mr. Herries becoming master 
manifest design, on the part of this section df the mint, in place of Mr .Tierney. Tha 
of the cabinet, either to withhold from junction of Mr. Huskisson and his friends 
Mr. Herries his proper consideration in with the politicians from whom they had 
the government, or eject him from office, recently received such spiteful treatment 
This is shown by the arrangement made was far from agreeable to the public. It 
by Mr. Tierney and Mr. Huskisson, and s avoir al more of a love of place than of 
assented to by lord Goderich, for the nomi- the liberal principles they professed to 
nation, on the.meeting of parliament, of a admire. A consciousness of loss of eba- 
fi nance committee, of which lord Althorp racter, which he was wishful to redeem, 
was to be chairman. Of this arrangement seems to have influenced Mr. Huskisson’a 
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subsequent conduct, and speedily led to 
farther changes. At Liverpool Mr. Hus- 
kissen informed bis constituents, in magis- 
terial style, that he had obtained “ gua- 
rantees” for the future liberal course of: 
thei government. The duke fired at the 
vrqf d, and (house of lords, Feb. 11) re- 
pelled, with contemptuous contradiction, 
the imputation that he had bound himself 
by any security. “Pledges/ 5 said his 
grace, “had neither been asked nor given, 
and If they had been asked they would 
hare been indignantly refused. 55 Mr. Hus- 
kisson explained, in the commons, by 
“guarantees” to mean only that the fact 
of he and his friends continuing to hold 
the offices they did formed a security of 
the future course of the ministry. This 
passed till the Fast Retford affair (May 
19th), when Mr, Huskisson, in the re- 
demption of a pledge he had given, dividing 
against the ministerial leader, Mr. Peel 
(and he was the only member or the govern- 
ment that did so) voted in favour of the 
transfer of the franchise of that corrupt 
•■^borough to Birmingham. ^This he fol- 
lowed up by a note, the same night, to the 
premier, informing him thftt, in cftnrft- 
quenceof what had happened in the house, 
he lost no time in « affording him an op- 
portunity of placing his office irf other 
Mantis.” The duke took him at his word. 
According to the plain import of the note, 
Mr. Huskisson had resigned, and his grace 
inferred that he would not continue in 
office, unless requested ,by him 4 so to do. 
This was a condescension to which his 
grace 1 bought the government, of which 
he was the head, ought fiot to submit. 
Mr. Huskisson and his friends in vain tried 
to give a different meaning to his hasty 
communication, to the effect tfyat he had, 
indeed, by his note, placed office at the 
disposal of the duke, but that he had not 
resigned, nor intended to resign. The duke 
was inexorable. Upon lord Dudley writing 
to him with this saving glossary, and to 
prove that the duke was mistaken, his 
grace finally replied, “ It is no mistake, it 
can be no mistake, and it shall be no mis- 
take/ 9 Thus terminated all hope. Mr. 
Huskisson had always been in office, and 
his persevering efforts to propitiate his 
obdurate roaster showed that he was un- 
conquerably fond of official life. He was 
accompanied in his retirement by lord 
Palmerston, lord Dudley, and Mr.C. Grant. 
The duke of Wellington’s ministry then 
stood as follows 

Duke of Wellington, First Lord of the 
Treasury. 

Henry Goulbum, Chancellor of the Ex - 
heqster. 

Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Chancellor . 


Earl Bathurst, President of the Council, 

Lord Ellenborough, Lord Privy Seal, 

Robert Peel, Home Secretary. 

Karl of Aberdeen, Foreign Secretary. 

Sir George Murray, Colonial Secretary. 

John Charles Herries, Master of the Mint. 

Viscount Melville, President of the India 
Board . 

W. V. Fitzgerald, Treasurer of the Navy, 
and President of the Board of Trade. 

Duke of Clarence, Lord High Admiral. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, Secretary at War 

Viscount BeresfoTd, Matter-General if 
the Ordnance. 

Duke of Montrose, Lord Chamberlain. 

Marquis of Conyngh&m, Lord Steward, 

Duke of Leeds, Master of the Horse. 

Marquis of Winchester, Groom of the 
Stole . 

Charles Arbuthnot, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

John Calcraft, Paymaster of the Forces. 

Viscount Lowther, First Commissioner of 
the Land Revenue. 

Thomas P. Courtenay, Pice- President of 
the Board of Trade . 

Duke of Manchester, Postmaster- Ge- 
neral. 

Sir Wm, II. Clinton, Lieutenant-General 
of the Ordnance. 

Giv C. We the roll, Attorney- General. 

Sir N icholds C. Tindal, Solicitor- General. 

IN IRELAND 

Marqitfs of Anglesey, Lord Lieutenant . 

Sir Anthony Hart, Lord Chancellor. 

Sir John Byng, Commander of the Forces. 

Lord Francis Leveson Gower, Cntcf Se- 
cretary. 

Sir G. Fitzgerald Hill, Lice Treasurer. 

Henry Joy, Attorney- General. 
iTohii U’Duherty, Sfdtcitor-Gcneral. 

The first eleven formed the cabinet. 
The duke of Wellington, on becoming 
first lord ci 4 he treasury, immediately re- 
signed his office of commander-in-chief of 
the army, and was succeeded by lord Hill. 
In the autumn the duke of Clarence re- 
signed the office of lord high admiral, n» 
consequence, it was said, of the minister 
objecting to the money his royal highness 
expended in costly and unprofitable tours 
of naval inspection. Lord Melville again 
became first lord of the admiralty, and 
lord Ellenborough succeeded him as presi- 
dent of the India board. Circumstances 
had thus brought the duke to the head of 
the government, as unexpectedly to him- 
self as the country* He had in the pre- 
ceding year ( May 2d) declared that he 
would have been “mad 55 to give up his 
office of commander-in-chief, for which he 
was suited, for that of prime-minister, for 
which he was neither suited nor qualified* 
{Pari. Deb. N, S, xviu 461.) 
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29. Paruakxnt opened by commission, state of the common law* the other info 
The royal speech chiefly referred to the the laws of real property, 
affairs of the East ; the rights of neutral 15. Finance committee appointed, on 
nations were violated by the revolting ex- the motion of Mr, Secretary Peel, with a 
cesses of the Greeks and Turks ; the battle view to a better management of the public 
of Navarino, with an <( ancient ally/’ was revenue. 

lamented as an «* untoward event,'’ but 18. Princess Feodore, daughter of the 
hopes expressed that it might not lead to .duchess of Kent by her first marriage, 
further hostilities : increase of exports, married to the prince Hobenlohe-Laugen- 
and of employment for the people, were berg. 

dwelt ui>on as indications of returning 22. Peace between Persia and Russia, 
prosperity. Addresses passed both houses 26. Lord Johh Bussell’s motion for a 
without a division. The phrase “ un- repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
toward ” was objected to by lords Lann- carried by a majority of 237 to 193. Op- 
downe and Goderich, and lord Holland posed by Peel, II uskisson, and Palmerston, 
said, our relations with Turkey were only A declaration in lieu of the oaths, having 
those of amity, not of alliance. The duke been framed by ministers, the repeal bill 
of Wellington maintained that the Otto- was adopted by them, and it passed the 
man empire was an ancient ally of Britain ; upper house, and became law, with little 
that it formed an essential part of the opposition. 

balance of power ; and that the mainte- 28. On a launch at Manchester, Use 
nance of its independent existence was vessel, in descending the stocks, heeled 
more than over an object of European and upset. Upwards of 200 persons, who 
policy. Mr. Brougham said, he would were on board, were thrown into the river, 
judge the new ministry according to their and 51 lust their lives, 
acts; the “ soldier” was abroad, so was 29. Fall of the New Brunswick thdhtre, 
the “schoolmaster,” and he had no fear Wellclose-squdre, during a rehearsal, by 
of the result, whjcl^ one of ^;he proprietors, four of the 

Ftb. 1. The grand-master of the uni- actors, and seven others, lost their lives, 

versify of Paris charged with the super- It had only been opened on the 25th. 
intendence cf popular education, formerly The accident was owing to the roof having 
under the direction of the minister for been loaded with a weignt which the walls 

ecclesiastical affairs. were unable to bear. The walls were only 

7, Rev. Robert Taylor, who hgd been 22 inches thick; the roof was of cast-iron, 
convicted of a blasphemous libel, was sen- The roof itself had not been considered too 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment. heavy for the walls; but the proprietors, 

State of the Law. — Mr. Brougham, contrary to the opinion of the architect, 
iu a speech, on the 7th, that occupied up- had suspended from it the carpenters’ shop, 
wards of six hours in the delivery, directed and various cumbrous pieces of stage fur- 
the attention of the house of commons to future. \ 

the state of the law and courts of law. Mar, 1. Disturbances in Lisbon: the 
lie dwelt especially on imperfections ifl mob loud in their acclamations of “ Long 
the rules of court; on the want of classi- live Miguel, absolute king l'* 
fication of suits, and their appropriation 4. Court of rfdermen, Loudon, rescinded 
to different courts ; the evils of the Welsh the standing order, made in 1785, that 
judicature; *he incorapetency of the privy- baptized dewy should not be admitted to 
council, as a court of last resort in colonial the freedom of the city. The decision was 
matters ; evils of the magistracy, and their now come to in the case of Messrs. Saul, 
irresponsible powers ; different laws and who for thirteen years toad been petition- 
customs in different parts of England ; ing for leave to carry on business in the 
imperfections in the rules of evidence, by city. 

excluding testimony of interested persons ; 19. Wreck of the Vtnut steam-packet, 

absurdities of the pleadings ; debtor laws from Waterford to Dublin, occasioned first 
— oppressive in arrest on mesne process — by the breaking of the engine, and next by 
unequal in exemption of land from seizure, the cowardly desertion of the vessel by the 
in some cases chattels, in others money captain and part of the crew. Niue per- 
aud stock; costs exorbitant, often refused sons left behind were drowned, 
between party and party, but allowed be- 20. Gazette announced the scale of dis- 
tween attorney and client ; bankrupt laws tribution of the Deccan prize-money, 
admit of much improvement. On the among the forces concerned in the Indian 
suggestion of the solicitor-general, the campaigns of 1817 and 1818, According 
discussion was adjourned, and resumed on to this scale the share of the booty, to the 
the 28th: the result was the appointment commaiuier-in-chief, was 44,201/.; of # 
of two commissions one to inquire into the captain, 1194; of a private, 19s. I Oct, 
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29* British armament quitted Portugal, 
with the exception of two regiments, that 
remained till the end of the ensuing month. 
Hon Miguel; by dissolving the chambers 
and restoring the ancient mode of electior , 
wan fast re-establish mg the old despotism. 

Apr, 7. Captain Dillon, of the Research, 
arrived at Calcutta, having ascertained the 
late of the unfortunate French navigator, 
La Perouse. The Research brought to 
Calcutta various articles of the wrecks of' 
the lost vessels, * 

10. In the court of arches, the marriage 
of the earl of Portsmouth with Miss Han- 
son, the daughter of his principal trustee, 
declared null and void, on the ground uf 
the earl’s iusanity, and that the marriage 
had been effected by fraud and circum- 
vention. 

14. A shower of herring-fry found on 
the farm of major Mackenzie, of Fodderty, 
in Ross-shire. They are supposed to have 
been conveyed thither in s' water-spout j 
the Frith of Dingwall lying only three 
miles distant, and nothing between the 
field and sea to obstruct their transit. 

17. Committee of Edinburgh professors 
report favourably on Mr. (fall’s hoi^s^tor 
the blind, and his apparatus lor writing 
letters, &c., which blind persons are ca- 
pable of reading after they havt* written 
them. Mr. Gall proposed to print, by sub- 
scription, the gospel of St. John, in relief, 
as a specimen of the practicability of his 
art. 

18. The French commence *the evacu- 
ation of Spain, which* they had occupied 
since 1823. A vote passed the chamber of 
deputies, but was rejected.by the peers, ior 
subjecting the deputies $b re-election oq 
accepting certain offices under govern- 
ment. 

2G. Russia declared war.*gkinst Turkey. 
The grievances alleged nr the declaration 
are the infraction of treaties, the violation 
of the Russian flag, and the intrigues of 
the Pone at the court of Persia. The 
objects of the war are declared to be 
the future inviolable liberty of commerce 
on the Bl;uk Sea, and the navigation of 
the Bosplioius. In reply, the sultan con- 
sidered the grievances of Russia imaginary, 
and expressed his indignation at the treaty 
of July 6th, and at the affair of JSavari.to. 

May 8. Catholic Claims. — Sir F. Bur- 
dOtt moved for a committee of the whole 
house on this subject, with a view io a 
conciliatory adjustment. The debate was 
continued on the 9th and 10th. On a 
division, the motion for a committee was 
carried by 272 against 266; in the pre- 
ceding session it had been lost by a majo- 
rity* of flour. On the 16th, sir Francis 
moved that the resolution be communicated 


to the lords fn a free conference, and their 
lordships* concurrence requested. This 
being agreed to, ahd the conference held, 
the resolution was reported to the lords, 
who took it into consideration June 9th. 
The debate was opened by the marquis of 
LansdoWne, and lasted two days. The 
duke of Wellington opposed the resolution, 
not on any doctrinal points, but on the 
ground of expediency, and the church go- 
vernment of the catholics being uncon 
nected with the civil government of the 
empire. Resolution lost by 181 to 137 ; 
but the moderate tone of the prime-minister 
was supposed to augur favourably. 

13. American tariff-bill, imposing duties 
on the principal articles of English manu- 
facture, amounting almost to prohibition, 
passed the American senate. 

22. First half-quarterly sessions of the 
Westminster magistrates; the sessions in 
future to be held eight times a year, in- 
stead of quarterly. 

June 1.3. Accident in the church of 
Kirkaldy, in Scotland, by the falling of a 
gallery, during the assembly of about 2000 
persons, to hear the rev. Edward Irving. 
Twenty-eight persons were killed, and ISO 
injured, chiefly through the rush down the 
siair-casea and in the door-way, the strong, 
iu their convulsive efforts to escape, tramp- 
ling fro death the weak. 

21. Meeting at the Freemasons* tavern, 
preliminary to the establishment of kmgV 
cullege, for the education of the youth of 
the metropolis m the principles of the 
established church: duke of Wellington in 
the chair. 

23. It having been ascertained by the 
finance committee that 230,000/. had been, 
b y order of the treasury, paid over, without 
consent of parliament, to the commingion- 
ers of woods and forests, by the commis- 
sioners for liquidating the claims of British 
subjects on the French government, and 
subsequently expended in the repairs of 
Buckingham-house, Mr. Taylor moved that 
the application of any sum of unappro- 
priated money to uses not voted by the 
house, was a misapplication and violation 
of the privileges of the house. Messrs. 
Ilerries, Arbuthnot, Peel, and Huskisson, 
spoke against the resolution, which was 
negatived by 181 to 102. 

24. New London com-exehange 
opened. 

Enduuakch of hk*at, — An experiment 
made at Paris, in the presence of Dr. Ro- 
bertson and others, to ascertain the power 
of a man to endure heat* He was a Spa- 
niard, and clothed in flannel, was shut in 
an oven, constructed in the form of a 
dome. At the first experiment he sang a 
Spanish song, while a fowl was roasting 
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by his side. Bis pulse was 72 at entering 
and rose to 130* At the second experi- 
ment his pulse rose to 176, and the ther- 
mometer indicated a heat of 100 degrees 
: of Reaumur. At the third experiment he 
was stretched on a plank surrounded with 
lighted candles, and then put into the 
oven, the mouth of which was this time 
closed. He was there five minutes, when 
all the spectators cried il enough,” The 
Spaniard, whose pulse was 200 at coming 
out of this gulf of heat, immediately 
threw himself into a cold bath, and, two or 
three minutes after, was on his feet quite 
well. 

27. Grimaldi, who had long been the 
favourite clown at the theatres, took his 
leave of the stage, lie was only in his 
forty-eighth year, but Ins professional ex- 
ertions had left premature signs of old 
age. 

July 3. The Miguelites took possession 
of Oporto, and the marquis Palmellu and 
other constitutionalists embarked for Eng- 
land. 

4. Mr, Montgomery, who had been con- 
victed of forgery, and for whose pardon 
great interest had been used, committed 
suicide on the morning appointed for his 
execution, by swallowing prussic acid. 

Lord William Bentuick arrived at Cal- 
cutta aim ssnmed the office of governoi 
general. 

J. Daniel O’Connell elect ed^M.P. for 
the county of Clare, in opposition to 
Vescy Fitzgerald, a cabinet minister. The 
contest had excited great interest, because 
Mr. O’Connell was a catholic, who, though 
eligible to be elected, could not sit without 
taking the oaths against popery. He, how-^ 
ever, told the electois he could sit and 
vote in the house of commons without 
taking the oaths, and Mr. Butler, a catho- 
lic banister of eminence, published an 
elaboiate opinion to the same effect. Mr. 
Fitzgerald ’.as an emancipationist, but 
objected to on the ground of belonging to 
an anti-catholic administration, and the 
election was earned tiiumphantly against 
him by the forty-shilling freeholders. 

10. Budget opened by the chancellor of 
the exchequer ; n announced the iutentiou 
of government to adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the iinanciai committee, and, for the 
future, to i educe the nominal amount of 
the sinking 1‘und to that oi the actual sur- 
plus of the revenue ovtsr the expenditure. 

21. Died, aged 73, Ciiahi.ks Mannuhs 
Sutton, archbishop of Canterbury. His 
grace was a grandson of John, third duke 
of Rutland, and succeeded archbishop 
Moore iu lh05. As a legislator he rarely 
interfered iu secular questions. He was 
constant in his opposition to the Romanists, 
but favourable Va {fye Dissenters, and voted 


againit lord Sidmcmth’s restrictive bill in 
3811* Dr. Howler succeeded to the pri- 
macy, and Dr. Blomfield was translated 
from Chester to the see of London. 

John Hampdkn.— On the 2 1st the re- 
mains of this celebrated parliamentarian 
were disinterred in Hampden church, 
Bucks, by lord Nugeut and Mr. common . 
sergeant Denman. Different’ representa- * 
tions by historians had left a doubt by 
what sort of wound Hampden was killed. 
The register stilted he was interred June 
25, 3043. Upon raising the coffin sup- 
posed to be his, and unfolding the cloths 
m which the body had been carefuily 
wrapped, a singular scene presented itself. 
No regular features were visible, although 
the face retained a death-like whiteness, 
and showed the windings of veins beneath 
the skin. The remains were those of a 
muscular person, and the colour of the 
hair a full auburn brown. The bones of 
the right hafcid were found apart from the 
rest ami wrapped in a separate doth. This 
confirms the account of the patrivt’s 
death given by his son-in-law. air Rober t^ . 
Pye, who slys that Hampden's u pistol 
tyirfjf and shattered his hand in a terrible 
manner contrary to the account of Cla- 
rendon, Ludlow, and sir Philip Warwick, ^ 
that 1)£ was wounded iu the shoulder. 

28. Parliament prorogued by commis- 
sion. 

31. Frencn government sent out M. 
('ham poll ion and other men of letters to 
investigate the antiquities of Egypt. 

Auq. 8. Trial ht Bury St. Edmund’s of 
Win. C order for the murder, May 18, 1827, 
oi Maria Marten, a young woman with 
whom he had inhabited and decoyed from 
her home to a barn near Polstead and 
there murdered. The prisoner was found 
guilty, and the night before execution 
confessed hnwerime, In the interval be- 
tween the perpetration and the discovery 
of the murder, Corder had advertised for 
a wife. A lady of respectability, who kept 
a boarding-school near Baling, answered 
the advertisement, andHhey were married. 

S?pt. 3. In London the Jewish year 
5589 ushered in with the preparatory 
rites observed, on such occasions, by the 
Israelites. At sunset they assembled at 
the synagogue, when the usual prayers were 
read. The congregation remained till be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock. On their 
new year's day for the present year (9th 
insi) they agaiu assembled at half* past 
five o’clock in the morning to celebrate 
the Feast of Trumpets, iu commemoration 
of Abraham offering up his son. At ten 
o’clock the trumpets were sounded, which 
announced the commencement of the year, 
and those who thought proper leifc the 
synagogup, They met again at sunset 
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tike samedaftwlim the observance of these 
rite* ta&iokwd. No food was allowed 
till the sounding of the trumpets on either 
o£ these dayt* 

• 1& Proclamation of Bolivar to the 
Colombians. As minister of the sovereign 
people, be engaged to obey their legiti- 
mate desires* to protect religion, to cause 
justice to be observed, to discharge the 
obligations of the republic towards foreign 
states and individuals, to resign the chief 
command when the people required its 
restitution, to convoke the national repre- 
sentation within a year, unless otherwise 
commanded by the people. 

26. York musical festival terminated. 
It lasted four days and produced 14,623/. 
The expenses were estimated at 12,000/. 
Madame Catalani received 600 guineas, 
Miss Baton 200, Miss Stephens 200,' and 
Mr. Braham 250. T 

Oct. 1. London University opened. 

6. Queen of Portugal arrived iu London. 

6. Duke of St. Alban’s, hereditary grand 
falconer of England, gave a grand day of 
falconry at Ked bourne. The birds, eight 
***fine falcons, were each chained to a section 
of a cone of wood about fifteen inches in 
height and ten inches in diameter af tffe 
I base. They were unhooded, but belled, 
and mostly sat at the top of their posts. 
Six of them were taken for the sports of 
the day. A dog having pointed, a hawk 
was unhooded aud loosed ; it rose, wheel- 
ing over the heads of the party, sweeping 
to the right and left; now rising into the 
mid-air in the distance, and now atten- 
tive to the hawker’s call. The partridge 
was flushed and flew with the wind to- 
wards the company, when J he hawk sud- 
denly crossed its line of flight, and, seizing 
it at a height of thirty or forty yards, bore 
it in its beak, screaming aqfi bleeding, 
over the heads of the company, conveying 
it down to the belt of an adjoining plant- 
ation, The hawk was recovered. The 
other flights were not so successful, and some 
of the hawks flew off and could not be re- 
covered to the hat§J of the hawker. 

24. Great meeting of yeomanry and 
freeholders on Pennenden- heath. A peti- 
tion agreed to, praying the house of com- 
mons to preserve the protestaut constitu- 
tion' inviolute. Lords Darnlev, Radnor, 
and Teyaham moved, unsuccessfully, an 
amendment to the effect that the legisla- 
ture ought to be left unfettered. 

25, St. Katherine’s docks opened. They 
occupy a space of 24 acres, of which ll| 
acres are devoted to wet docks. In clear- 
ing the ground for the undertaking, 1250 
houses were pulled down, and 1 1 ,300 in- 
h abi tant s had to seek accommodations else- 
where* The tot atone was laid May 3, 


1827 ; and upwards of 2500 men w ere mxb 
ployed from that time to the opening. 

28. Joseph Hunton, draper, aged fifty- 
eight, and a respectable Quaker, tried and 
convicted at the Old Bailey of forgery pn 
the bank of Curtis and Co. Strong effort** 
were made to save him, but the law waa 
allowed to take its course. 

Nov. 16. Opening of the diet of Sweden. 
The king’s speech noticed the flourishing 
state of the kingdom, and that a surplus 
of two millions of dollars remained after 
defraying the public expenses. 

20. wheat attains a price at which the 
ports were open to foreign grain at a merely 
nominal duty. 

Dec. 9. The repairs and improvements 
of the domestic apartments of Windsor 
Castle having been completed, the king 
took possession of them. Parliament had 
granted 450,000/. for preserving and re- 
storing this ancient seat of the British 
monarchy. The whole edifice has been 
raised one story throughout. Several new 
towers and a new gateway, called king 
George the Fourth’s, have been erected. 
The alterations were conducted with great 
ability, so as to retaiu the principal fea- 
tures of the original fabric with the con- 
veniences of modern civilization- Mr. 
Jeffrey Wyatville, the architect, received 
the honour of knighthood. 

*24. Buuke Muruxks. — William Burke 
and Helen M‘Dougal, a woman with whom 
he cohaffited, were tried before the high 
court of justiciary for a series of murders, 
perpetrated in a lodging-house kept by 
\Villiam Hare, in Tanner’s-close, Forts- 
burgb, Edinburgh. It appeared, from thh 
trial and subsequent confession of Burke, 
that he and Hare had been in the habit of 
decoying persons info the lodging-house, 
where they first made them intoxicated, 
and then suffocated them, by one stopping 
the nose and mouth, the other throwing 
himself on the fowerpart of the person to 
prevent resistance. The bodies were then 
sold to Dr. Knox for anatomical purposes j 
and. no marks of violence appearing upon 
them, no questions were asked nor suspi- 
cion felt (though some were delivered at 
the doctor’s museum before the heat had 
quite left the bodies) respecting the horrid 
mode in which they had been procured. 
Upwards of a dozen persons were 'so 
smothered and sold. The sale of the 
body of & lodger who had died a natural 
death, to liquidate a debt owing to Hare, 
seems to have first suggested this dreadful 
traffic. Burke was found guilty and exe- 
cuted January 28th, amidst a vast con- 
course of exulting spectators. He was au 
Irishman and a Roman catholic. 

Catholic Association.— Ireland was 
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this year the scene of a novel and extra- 
ordinary excitement* During the short 
ministries of Mr* Canning and lord Gode- 
rich, the Irish catholics remained tranquil, 
mlyiug that these statesmen only waited 
a favourable opportunity to press forward 
their claims. But the ministry of the 
duke of Wellington and Mr, Peel, two 
known anti-catholics, left them without 
hope; and immediately it was formed they 
evmced towards it a decided aversion. The 
act of 1825, which suppressed both the 
Orange societies and the Catholic Associa- 
tion, was never executed ; and the latter con- 
tinued up to July last, when the act expired, 
its operations with little abatement of ac- 
tivity. Under the direction of this body, a 
spirit of general and unmitigated hostility 
to the administration was fostered. The 
general election had taught them to what 
extent they could control the votes of the 
freeholders in the county elections. A 
more signal instance of their power was 
given in the return, this summer, of Mr. 
O'Connell for Clare, in defiance of almost 
all the landed gentry of the county. At the 
next gerMral election they calculated that, 
by the aid of the forty-shilling freeholders, 
they should tie able to return seventy mem- 
bers to parliament. Their aim was not 
only to obtain control over the forties a* 
they termed them, but the entire popula- 
tion. The priests seconded the efforts of 
the politicians, and itinerant orators roused 
the people to the assertion of their rights. 
Every altar, in the language of Mr. Shiel, 
became a tribune at which the wrongs of 
Ireland were proclaimed. County and 
parochial clubs were established in con- 
nexion with the Association to enlighten^ 
and direct the popular sentiment. The 
faction-fights at fairs and on saints' days, 
which had been a main source of crimes 
and murders, were suspended at the com- 
mand of tl»is omnipotent” body. All the 
energies of the community were directed 
to the attainment of one great national 
object. , While, however, organisation was 
in progress among the catholics of the 
south, it was not likely the protestants of 
the north would remain idle. Orange 
societies were revived, and Brunswick clubs 
established. Mr. Lawless, who had ar- 
rived in the northern comities on a mis- 
sionary tour from the Association, was op- 
posed, and riots ensued. Meanwhile the im- 
perial government continued apparently 
an unconcerned spectator of these pro- 
ceedings. Not a proclamation was issued 
against the public meetings of the catho- 
lics, nor against their organization, nor 
tlieir assembling in military array, nor 
against the eloquent denunciations unceas- 
ingly poured forth by O'Connell and Shiel 
against protestant oppression. Ministers 
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folaea. arms, tne growth of tins new power 
till it became too formidable to be re- 
sisted. Mr. Dawson, brother-in-law 
Mr. secretary Peel, and himself a minis- 
ter of the crown, was the first to declare 
himself a convert to the policy of catho- 
lic emancipation. This was followed, in 
December, by a letter from the duke of * 
Wellington to Dr. Curtis, the titular catho- 
lic primate of Ireland, in which his grace 
expressed his ahxiety to witness the set- 
tlement of the catholic question. A copy 
of this letter was furnished to Mr. O’Con- 
nell, who forthwith carried it to the Asso- 
ciation, where it was received with loud 
plaudits, and ordered to be recorded in 
their minutes. A few days after, appeared 
a letter from the marquis of Angiesea to 
Dr. Curtis, to the effect that the settle- 
ment of the catholic question was un- 
avoidable, and recommending the catholics 
to continue ®to agitate,” but refrain from 
violence, and trust to the legislature. The 
tenour of this letter was so extraordinary 
that the marquis was forthwith recalled 
from the government of Ireland. 

-Franck. — T he ministry of M. Villele 
fell last year in consequence of having 
lent themselves to the designs of the 
court %nd the church instead of consulting 
the spirit and intelligence of the nation. 
Their successors were men of moderate 
principles ana of moderate abilities. They 
did not enjoy the confidence of the king, 
neither were they the representatives of 
any great politic a r party. It was the tem- 
porary junction of the liberals with the 
extreme ultras that raised them to office 
and kept ther^ there. The measures of 
the new ministry were of a popular cha- 
racter. A horror of Jesuitism prevailed 
in France ms great as had prevailed in 
England agzlnst popery, and the jesuit 
establishments were suppressed. Greater 
liberty was given to the press by allowing 
the publication of periodicals without the 
previous consent of government. Stricter 
economy was introducer into the manage- 
ment of the revenue, and the salaries of 
state functionaries reduced. In the course 
of the year the last division of the army of 
occupation returned from Spain, and thus 
terminated an aggressive expedition, which 
had gained tor France no conceivable 
object, but had been to her a source of 
enormous expense. 

Usurpation Dow Miguel. — This 
faithless prince, while in England, care- 
fully concealed his ulterior designs, and, 
after bis arrival at Lisbon, February 22, he 
took the oath to the constitution as regent 
in behalf of his niece and betrothed wife, 
Donna Maria, the rightful queen of Por- 
tugal in virtue of the charter of her father, 
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Don Potato; til© feigning emperor of Brasil, 
Don Miguel*® plana speedily began to un- 
fold themselves. The queen - mother, 
whose fanaticism und hatred of liberty 
wor© notorious, and whose intrigues had 
long been the plague of the kingdom, re- 
covered her baneful influence. Though 
„ Miguel swore to be faithful to the consti- 
tution, he selected a ministry that was 
notoriously hostile to it. The constitu- 
tional governors of the # provinces, and 
queers of the army, were dismissed 
to make room for absolutists. Chaves 
and his rebellious legions were recalled 
from Madrid : addresses were procured 
from the municipalities praying Miguel to 
assume the crovn, and the rabble were 
eneouraged in their cries for an absolute 
king. Sir Frederick Lamb, seeing this 
turn of atifairSj,countermanded, on his own 
responsibility, the departure of the British 
troops from the Tagus; and ordered a 
loan that had arrived from c, Kngl and for 
Miguel to be sent back. Orders, however, 
subsequently arrived from home that the 
^ British troops were not to be detained, 
which threw the constitutionalists info 
despair. At Oporto, there ♦vas a slmwtof 
resistance, but it was speedily overcome 
* by the followers of the usurper. Miguel dis- 
solved the chamber of deputies. a#id con- 
voked the cortes of Lamego. the aricieut 
three estates of the kingdom, who had 
not met since lti97. Without a moment's j 
hesitation or debate, this assembly, June 
2fith, decided by acclamation thftit Miguel 
was the only legal sovereign : which the 
prince confirmed two days after by an 
ordinance, and formally assumed the title of 
“ Don Miguel, by the gracwof (h.d, king of < 
Portugal and the Algarves.” Immediately 
followed a most vindictive persecution of 
the constitutionalists by beheading and 
imprisoning them, and eorfescating their 
property* In the beginning of Oclobtr 
1690 persons were confined 114 the prison 
of Li.noeiro alone for political oflences. 
About 15,000 were imprisoned on similar 
charges througbofft Portugal, or were 
compelled to fly to avoid the scaffold 
©r the dungeon. The ambassadors of all 
foreign states quitted Lisbon, except those 
of Spain and the pope, immediately Miguel 
took the title of king. 

Russia and Turks* . — The war between 
these powers had originated in what had 
been the constant object of Russian policy 
since the days of Catherine, the extension 
of the Russian frontier at the expense of 
Turkey* The destruction of the Turkish 
fleet at Navarino left admiral Greig un- 
disputed master of the Black Sea. On 
land 115,000 Russians were assembled in 
May to open the Campaign on the Danube. 
Their plan was to cross that river at 


B railow after making themselves mailers 
of that fortress, and then advance against 
the strong jKJsitions of Varna and Shumla. 
These mastered, the passages across the 
lofty' ridge of Mount Heemus, now called 
the Balkan, would be opened, and they 
might pour down into the plains of Adn- 
anople, or repose during the winter in the 
cities they had conquered. Such was tire 
scheme, but was only in part executed. 
The Turks fought bravely and with un- 
usual science, Brailow was taken, but 
Varna with a garrison of 40,000 |aen was 
resolutely defended for eleven weeks by 
Hussein Pacha, and was only at length 
mastered by treachery. The losses of the 
Russians were so great that the enterprise 
against Shumla was abandoned, and they 
retreated across the Danube with the loss 
of their baggage. The emperor Nicholas 
was with the army during part of the 
campaign, and did not return to Peters- 
tmrgh till October. 

Liberation of Greece. — The war be- 
tween the oppressor and pretended patron 
of Greece was favourable to her independ- 
ence. Ibrahim found himself condemned 
to inactivity, and in danger of starvation, 
if he remained in the Morea. The ex- 
hausted country could not supply his 
army ; the sultan could spare him no as- 
sistance, and his communication with 
Kgypt was prevented by the allied fleets. 
To escape from his difficulties, he con- 
cluded, m concert with his father, the 
pacha of Kgypt, a convention with admi- 
ral Codiington for the evacuation of the 
Peloponnesus. Five fortresses only were 
excepted from the convention. These 
were chiefly garrisoned by Turks and 
Albanians, over whom the Pacha of Egypt 
coukl not pretend to have authority. But 
France, England, and Russia soon deter- 
mined on measures for their reduction. 
An expedition was fitted out at TouUrn 
under general Maison, and before the end 
of November they were all reduced. Greece, 
after a struggle of eight years, was then 
emancipated from foreign control, and left 
to select her own course among independent 
nations. 

Annuai. Obituary.— Robert Mushet, of 
the Mint, an industrious writer on subjects 
of currency. Sir Richard Stracban, 67, 
admiral of the blue, and a distinguished 
naval officer. Hon. Caroline Lamb, 42: 
this clever lady had become deranged ; 
she married, in 1805, the hon. Win* limb, 
now viscount Melbourne, and was the 
author of Glenarvon, &c. Henry Neele* 30, 
author of the “ Romance of History/' Ac., 
committed suicide in a fit of derangement. 
John Scott, 54, the celebrated engraver of 
animals. At Rome, Sir William Drum- 
mond, au elegant scholar and profound 
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antiquary, author of the Academical Ques- 
tions and of the "CEdipus Judaicus,” in 
which he considered some Of the histories 
of the Bible allegories. John Joshua 
Proby, first earl of Caryefort, 77 : his 
lordship was postmaster-general in 1806, 
and a poet and author of several pam- 

J ihlets in favour of parliamentary reform. 
Henry White, 69, chiefly known as the 
proprietor of a late Sunday paper called 
the « Independent Whig. 5 * At Abbeville, 
Peter Moore, 76 ; he spent his early life 
in India, where he made an ample fortune ; 
latterly he had been principally known as 
M. P. for Coventry, and by his connexion 
with the share-speculations of 1825. At 
Fulham, at a very advanced age, lieut,- 
gen. sir Alan Cameron, col. 79th High- 
landers, a bruve officer, who had served in 
the American war, in Holland, Egypt, and 
the Peninsula, Hon. Anne Seymour 
Darner, 80, celebrated as an amateur 
sculptress, and as the legatee of Horace, 
earl of Orford, at Sttawberry-hill. At 
Toulouse, sir William Congreve. M. P., 5G, 
inventor of the rocket that bears his name, 
and of the hydro-pneumatic lock, and oi 
certain improvements in the manufacture 
of bank-note paper. Sir William was con- 
nectddwith the share-speculations of 1 82f»* 
and who. on the ebbing of the tide, found 
it necessary, like Mr. Peter Moore and 
others, to seek an asylum on the conti- 
nent. Rev. William (Joxe, archdeacon of 
Wilts, 81, author of several books of travels, 
and biographies of Walpole, Marlborough, 
&c. Dugiihl Stewart, 75, late professor of 
moral philosophy at Edinburgh, and an emi- 
nent metaphysical writer. At Naples the 
margravine of Braudcii burgh, and dowage* 
bareness of Craven, 77; this clever imt 
rather eccentric lady of a bygone age, 
married the old and rich margrave of 
Anspach six weeks after tho death of lord 
Craven, n 1791 ; she had been long sepa- 
rated from his lordship, and was the 
author of several theatrical pieces, and 
of an autobiography, John . Nicol, 88, 
bookseller to the late king, and member 
of the Unincreasabie Club, and the Anons, 
of which Person, James Perry, and Dr. 
Charles Burney were co-associates. At his 
seat near Paris, Jean Joseph Gall, 73, 
the celebrated phrenologist. At Stutgavd, 
Charlotte Augusta Matilda, queen of 
Wirtemberg ; she was eldest daughter of 
George 111., and married in 1797. Richard 
Wharton, late M. P. for Durham, and 
author of Roncesvalles and “ Remarks on 
the Jacobinism of the Edinburgh Review.” 
Luke Hansard, 76, the able printer of the 
parliamentary papers since 1772, and of 
some of the chief works oi* Burke, Harris, 
and Person. J. Curwen, esq., 7*2, an 
ndependent member of parliament and 
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experimental agriculturist Mr. Curwen 
was particularly attentive to the principle 
by which animals and vegetables inter- 
change their products, upon which he 
founded his “ Soiling System,” that is 
the reciprocation of food aud manure, by 
confining the animals to the spot where 
they are fed. 

a.d. 1829. Jan. 16. An attempt of about 
600 Portuguese emigrant military to land 
at Terceira defeated, by the interference 
of captain Walpole, of the Ranger. The 
Miguelites having got possession of Ma- 
deira, Terceira was the only port of the 
dominions of Portugal that still held out 
for the constitutional sovereign, donna 
Maria. The expedition had been secretly 
fitted out at Plymouth, under the pretext 
that it was destined for Brazil, but earl 
Aberdeen, suspecting that the real destin- 
ation was Terceira, captain Walpole was 
instructed not to suffer the emigrants to 
laud. As the English ministers had de- 
termined to take no part in the internal 
affairs of Portugal, they contended that 
j their systen^of neutrality would have beeq* 
departed from, had they suffered a hostile 
wrnwiment to be fitted out, and proceed 
frum a British port. The question, as one 
of international law and of public policy, 
was sharply discussed, and the course 
adopted by the foreign secretary was con- 
sidered by yime to evince a leaning to- 
wards the absolutists rather than the con- 
stitutional party. 

27. French chamber of deputies opened 
by the king. The pacification of Greece, 
external peace, general prosperity amongst 
tho people, and the liotrty conceded to the 
press. formedSkhe congratulatory topics of 
the royal speech. 

Feh. 2, fork minster set on fire by 
Jonathan Martin, who had concealed him- 
self m the bidding for the purpose. He 
was found to be a lunatic, who had acted 
under th«^ delusion that the venerable 
fabric was inimical to real religion. The 
roof of the choir, and its internal fit- 
tings, wero destroyed! The damage was 
repaired by a public subscription, to the 
amount of 65,000/., of the nobility and 
gentrv of Yorkshire. 

4. Mr. secretary Peel, in a letter to tho 
vice-chancellor, resigned his seat for Ox turd 
university, in consequence of the new policy 
he had, ** m concert with ail his colleagues 
in the government,** determined on pur- 
suing towards Ireland. Ho was again 
proposed a candidate, but sir Robert IugUs, 
after a contest of three days, during which 
1364 voters were polled, was elected, by a 
majority of 146. As one of the most nu- 
merous convocations ever assembled in 
j Oxford bad last year voted, by a majority 
I of three to one, against catholic conces • 
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sion, the result could not have been other- 
wise, without a sudden and extensive 
change of opinion. 

5, Parliament opened by commission. 
The chief topics of the royal speech were — 
regret that diplomatic relations with Por- 
tugal were still suspended ; continuance of 
the war between Turkey and Russia, and 
blockade by the latter of the Dardanelles ; 
improvement of the revenue, especially 
that branch of it derived from articles of 
internal consumption; st&te of Ireland; 
existence of the catholic association ini- 
mical to the public peace; its suppression 
recommended, as preliminary to the re- 
moval of the disabilities of the catholics. 
The latter part of the speech excited great 
interest. In both houses addresses were 
unanimously carried. 

10. Bill introduced by Mr. Peel, empow- 
ering the lord-lieutenant of Ireland to sup- 
press any meeting that he may deem dan- 
gerous, and to delegate such %uthority to 
two selected magistrates. It was directed 
against the catholic association, and was 
One of three measures intended by minis- 
ters for the pacification of Ireland ; the 
other two being the cat hoi ip relief JbilJj 
and the bill for the disfranchisement ot 
the forty-shilling freeholders. The sup- 
pression-bill passed without opposition, 
and received the royal assent March 5th. 

10. Died at Rome, aged 68, Pope Leo 
XII. He hail occupied St. Peter’s chair 
since 1823, and was succeeded by cardinal 
Castigliimi, who assumed the -name of 1 
Pius VIII. ' 

12. Catholic association dissolve them- 
selves. 

In consequence of a quagfd between the 
Buite of the Russian ambassador at the 
court of Persia and tho populace of Te- 
heran, the whole of the embassy were 
murdered, with the exception^ the secre- 
tary and three others. 

16. Andrew Jackson declared duly 
elected president of the United States by 
congress. 

20. Petitions fronmf>0,P{H) proprietors of 
vineyards m France to the chambers, com- 
plaining of extreme distress, occasioned by 
the pressure of taxes, and restrictions on 
the exportation of wines, which, by check- 
ing consumption, rendered the priceB ruin- 
ously low. 

24. Cadiz made a free port. 

25* The failures of Glasgow, since the 
last autumn, chiefly in the cotton trade, 
estimated to amount to 1,000,0001. 

Mar . 4. Inaugural address of president 
Jackson, declaring bis deference to the 
laws, and his determination to reduce the 
public debt, conceiving it to be injurious 
to public morals. 

Petitions to tho number of 160, sub- 


scribed by great bodies of people, pre- 
sented to the second chamber of the 
statea-general^ef the Netherlands, praying 
for the institution of juries, independence 
of judges, responsibility of ministers* free- 
dom of public instruction; and a motion 
to refer these petitions to the government 
was carried against the ministry by a 
majority of 56 to 43. 

6. Catholic Relief Bill.— Mr. Peel 
introduced this important measure in a 
speech of four hours' duration- Its general 
objects were to render catholics eligible to 
seats ui both houses of parliament, to vote 
at the election of members, and generally 
to enjoy all civil franchises and offices, 
without religious test, further than an 
oath repudiating foreign allegiance, the 
right of deposing princes excommunicated 
by the pope, and engaging not to use their 
privileges to “ weaken or disturb the Pro- 
testant establishment.” To the offices of 
lord-chancellor, or lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, or lord high commissioner of Scot- 
land, they were to continue ineligible; nor 
were they to advise concerning, or take any 
part m the disposal of ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage, nor to enjoy any new immunities 
in the universities or public schools. On 
the 18th, the second reading of the hilt was 
carried, by a majority of 353 to 180 ; and on 
the 30th, the third reading, by 320 to 142. 
Ministers and their converted adherents 
were the qb^f speakers. The course of go- 
vernment being that which the whigs had 
long advocated, they were satisfied with 
approving its policy*, and did not take a lead 
ing share in the discussion. The chief anti* 
catholic speakers were Mr. Bankes. sir R. 
JhiglJt, Mr. Sadler, and sir Charles We* 
tluve 11. On the 3lst, the bill was read a first 
time in the lords, and the grand debate on 
the second reading ensued two days after. 
It lasted three days, one day longer than in 
the commons. The archbishop of Canter- 
bury moved to throw out the bill, and was 
supported by the archbishops of York and 
Arm ugh. the bishops of London, Durham, 
and Salisbury, lords Wiucbelsea, Tenter- 
den, Bexley, and Kid on. Wellington, 
Grey, Lansdowne, Plunkett, Goderich, and 
lord-chancellor Lyndhurst, were the chief 
defenders of the bill. On n division, the 
second reading was carried, by 217 against 
112. On the 10th of April, the bill was 
read a third time, and on the 13th it re- 
ceived the royal assent. The unexpected 
consummation of this long-agitated ques- 
tion may he ascribed in great part to the 
energy and able conduct of the duke of 
Wellington, His grace had not only his 
own repugnance to catholic emancipation 
to surmount, but that of his chief col- 
leagues, a great majority of the house of 
lords, and of the king himself. Without 



the previous assent of the latter, the under- 
taking was entirely hopeless* During the 
summer and autumn, therms of the 
duke to overcome the royal Scruples had 
been incessant, and it was only a few days 
before parliament met that the consent of 
the king had been obtained* (Ann. Heg. t 
last 97.) This accounts for the secrcsy 
with which the relief bill was brought for- 
ward, and which was Teally favourable to 
its success ; for the suddenness with which 
it was introduced aud carried left little 
time for anti-catholic agitation. 

F OHTT-SHILLINCJ FREEHOLDERS. — The 

bill for disfranchising this description of 
Irish freeholders, and raising the qualifi- 
cation to 10/., went on pari passu with the 
relief bill, but encountered far less opposi- 
tion* Mr. Brougham said, he consented 
to it as ** the price— almost the extravagant 
price of the other and sir James Mack- 
intosh remarked, that it was one of those 
u tough morsels” which he had scarcely 
been able to swallow. It was opposed by 
Mr* Huskissou, and lords Palmerston and 
Duncannon, as not requisite, or if so, not 
calculated to accomplish its purpose. Only 
seventeen members, however, voted against 
it. Mr. O’Connell, who had publicly 
bound himself to reject even emancipation 
if coupled with disfranchisement, became 
silent, and acquiescent in the destruction 
of the “forties” 

Catholic Statistics. — The number of 
catholics in Britain, at the time of passing 
the relief bill, was estimated, by them- 
selves, at nearly one million, scattered in 
various proportions through England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. The catholic population 
of London was estimated at 200, 0(>0. The 
chief catholic counties in England are Lan- 
cashire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Wof- 
cestershire, Cheshire, Northumberland, 
Durham, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Kent. In 
Ireland, the catholic population was esti- 
mated at fi - millions and a half, and the 
protestant population, including all sect- 
arians, at one million and three quarters. 
By the removal of the disabilities, eight 
English catholic peers will be enabled to 
take their seats, by right, in the house of 
lords. The catholic barouets in England 
are sixteen in number. In Ireland there 
are eight catholic peers ; in Scotland two, 
and one baronet, sir James Gordon. The 
restrictive code of laws against catholics 
had subsisted 271 yean, from the passing 
of the acts of supremacy and uniformity, 
by 1 Eliz, c. 1 ana c* 2, in 1558. But the 
oath of supremacy was not tendered to 
members of the upper house, and several 
]«ers continued catholics. It was not till 
the year 1677, that by 30 Car. II. stat. 2, 
both catholic peers and commoners were 
disabled from sitting in the English par 
liament. 


Mat. 8* A decree passed the Senate of 
Mexico for the expulsion of the Spaniards. 

21. Duel between the duke of Welling- 
ton and the earl of Winchelsea in Bat- 
tersea-fieids. The earl having received 
the duke’s fire, discharged his own pistol 
into the air; his second then delivered a 4 
written acknowledgment, expressive of the 
earl’s regret for having imputed disgraceful 
motives to the conduct of the duke, in his 
pro-catholic exertions. 

22. Settlement op Greece. — The mi- 
nisters of England, France, and Russia, 
agreed to the settlement of the Greek 
state. Its continental boundary line to 
be drawn from thfe gulf of Volo to the gulf 
of Arta. All countries south of this Tine 
to be included in the Greek state to which 
the islands of Eubma and the Cyclades 
were to belong. The government to ap- 
proach as nearly as possible to a monarchical 
form, and to be hereditary in the family of 
a Christian prince, to be chosen for the 
first time by the three powers, in concert 
with the Porte. He is not to be a mqmtair 
of any of the reigning families of the three m 
powers. ThePe were also stipulations for 
tl^ yiaintemifice of the sovereignty of 
Turkey, and the payment of a tribute, but 
Jhese were subsequently abandoned, and 
the nationality of Greece secured. The 
settlement was made by the allies, without 
concert with ^he Porte, or the president 
and congress at Argos. 

Ajrril 1. Accident at Hyde, near Man- 
chester. «A mee^ng of trade unionists 
being assembled m a room at a public- 
house, the flooring suddenly gave way, 
and 250 fell with sacli force as to go 
.through the trailers ’-room beneath into 
the cellar: thirty were killed, and many 
others greatly wounded. 

13. Sn.tf Trade.- — A debate began in 
the house of lommons, that lasted two 
days, on the state of the silk- trade. In 
1824 there \jere 1 7,000 looms employed in 
Spitalfields, while at present there were 
only 9000. Wages averaged at the former 
period 17s., at pm » w » only 9«. a-week. 
By the manufacturers this depression was 
ascribed to the relaxation of the prohibitory 
system, and the admission into the home- 
market of foreign silks. On the other 
hand, ministers and the advocates of free- 
trade ascribed the depression to the in- 
crease of production, and the rivalry of 
the provincial towns of Congleton, Mao 
clestield, and Manchester* That the ge- 
neral trade had increased, was shown by 
the vast increase in the quantity of raw- 
silk i marled, and in the number of spindles 
employed in the silk-manufacture. Minis- 
ters were firm in their hostility to the pro- 
hibitory system, and would not listen to 
any suggestion for relief other than a in- 
duction m the duties on the importation of 
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raw-silk, by which the demand for the but his right tQ the benefit of a posterior 
manufactured article might be augmented, law was not allowed. A debate next arose 
During the discussion of a bill founded on whether hejjfcoufd be heard, in defence of 
this suggestion, Spitalfieldg was the scene his claim, «®|§be table or at the bar. There 
of foment riot, and property to a large were precedents for both modes. It was 
amount was destroyed. at length agreed that he should be heard 

28, Duke of Norfolk and lords Dormer at the bar; and on the 18th he delivered 
and Clifford took the oath and their seats an elaborate argument, but the house di- 
in the house of lords, being the first catholic vided against him, 190 to 116, and a writ 
peers under the relief act. Three days fox a new election issued. 

after three other catholic peers, lords Staf- 16. At a meeting of the subscribers to 
ford, Petre, and Stourtou\ took their seats, the erection of king’s college, lord Bexley 

29. Disturbance among the weavers of stated that government had given the 

Rochdale and Macclesfield, occasioned by ground originally intended for the east 
the reduction of wages and consequent wing of Somerset-house, for the site of the 
distress: they formed processions, visited institution, free of expense, for 1000 years, 
the factories, and much machinery . was on condition that the new erection cor- 
dcstmved. responded with the rest of the edifice. 

Map 3. Riots at Manchester ; a factory 23. Captain Ross departed from Wool- 
burnt; the bakers and other provision- wich, in a steam-vessel, to make one more 
shops attacked, and a grqat many of them attempt for the discovery of the north-west 
plundered. * passage. 

' 4, Earl of Surrey e!ect%i M. P. for 27. Oxford-street bazaar burnt ; damage 

Horsham, being the first catholic member estimated at 50.000/. 
returned to the house of commons under June 3. Marquis of Blandford moved 
the relief act. resolutions in the house of commons, decla- 

i 8. Chancellor of the exchequer, in ratory of the necessity of parliamentary 
bringing forward the budget^ congratulated j refoinn It was supported by some of the 
the house on the increasing prosperity'of j old reformers, though on very different 
the country, as evinced in the improve- f grounds, from that dislike of free-trade and 
ment of the excise and customs : lie ariti- | apprehension of catholic influence which 
cipated, however, a falling off m the fol- 1 influenced the mover. Resolutions rejected 
lowing year, owing to the deficient harvest, by 401 to 118. 

and other causes. * I 10. The following official changes had 

8. Died. in liis 72d year, C haulks Abbot, > now befu completed: — Chief-justice Rest 
first lord Colchester, and speaker of the j elevated to the peerage by the title of lord 
house of commons frd.ii 1802 to 1817. j Wynford ; he was succeeded in the com- 
Mr. Abbott originated a great many im- : moil pleas by sir Nicholas Tindal, the 
provements in parliamentary proceedings ; j solicitor-general. Mr. Sugden became the 
such as laying regularly belore the house 1 new solicitor-general. Sir Janies Scarlett,, 
a list of expiring laws; tlfe communication* who held the same office under Mr. Canning, 
to magistrates of copies of all uew statutes; became attorney-general, in place of sir 
the establishment of the private bill office; ! Charles Wetherell, dismissed tor his anti- 
the improvement of the dady return of the catholic opposition to the xnini&tiy. The 
votes and proceedings of The commons; ; eml of Rosslyu sworn in keeper of the 


and his financial reports in 1799, became . 
the model of all succeeding reports of ! 
committees. He was the author of the ! 
first act for takinp^ajetpsus of the popula- 
tion of England and Wales, and of the 
commission for inquiring into the national 
records. The same spirit of amendment 
he carried into the house of lords To 
him they owe the daily publication of their 
proceedings, and the establishment of a 
library, upon the plan of that of the house 
of commons. 

* 9. Deputations from Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Bristol, and Firming- j 
ham, wait on ministers to represent the j 
advantage* of a free trade to India and 
China. 

15. Mr. OTJonmeH, who had been elected 
member for Clare before the passing of the 
relief act, claimed to take his seat under it. 
The legality of hi* elec lion was admitted, 


privy seal. 

Metuopoi.is Pouck. — Mr. secretary 
Peel's bill on this subject was read ou the 
10th a third time, and became law. It 
effected a great improvement in the police 
of the metropolis by appointing two magis- 
trates or commissioners, exempt fiom ses- 
sions’ business, and whose duties were 
limited to the preservation of the peace, 
and the detection and committal of of- 
fenders. They are exempt from any qua- 
lification by estate, and have the entire 
control of the nightly watch and police 
within the limits of the metropolitan po- 
lice district, which district may he ex- 
tended to any parish (city of London 
excepted) within twelve miles of Chariug- 
| cross. The expense of the new force to 
be defrayed by a rate, levied on house- 
l holders. In consequence, the old inefficient 
i parochial watch, with their lanterns, watch- 
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boxes, and hqpiMwdl«, speedily began to 
disappear from the Xondou streets. 

2Q. The English an# French ambas- 
sadors arrived at Oonstalpjople, and 
diplomatic relations, which M been inter- 
rupted since the battle of Navarino, re- 
sumed, 

24* Parliament prorogued by commis- 
sion* 

July 10. Resolutions of the society of 
the inner temple. It was deemed expe- 
dient to exclude persons from admission 
to the bar whose previous education or 
habita^ere not such as to afford testimony 
of the integrity and learning essential to 
the dignity of a liberal profession; and 
fur these purposes previous examination 
by a barrister, in classical attainments, 
and the general subjects of a liberal edu- 
cation, was to be requisite to admission. 

14. A man named Stewart and his wife 
convicted at Glasgow of the murder of 
Robert Lament, by administering laudanum 
in his drink, on board a steam-packet, and 
afterwards robbing him ; they were subse- 
quently executed, and it was ascertained 
that they had been repeatedly guilty of 
similar crimes. 

26. Taissian army, commanded by 
marshal Diebitseh, completed the passage 
of the Balkan mountains. 

28. Mr- Gurney's steam-carriage, •in- 
tended to on the common roads,, attacked 
by the mob at Melksham ; it was on an 
experimental trip to Bath. • 

30. Railway-tunnel under Liverpool, a 
mile and a quarter in length, opened to 
the public. 

Mr. O'Connell re-elected for (dare, with- 
out opposition. His expenses were de- 
frayed by a grant of 5000/, out of the 1 
catholic rent, though the grant was de- 
posed by Mr. Eneas Macdonnel, who had 
himself been refused a grant in consider- 
ation of his services m the catholic cause, 
Mr. O’Cthinell delivered some stirring 
addresses to the electors, informing them 
they had bw&ieved the glory of “ convert- 
ing Peel and conquering Wellington ;*’ 
and that their ultimate object ought now 
to be a repeal of the union. 

Jug. I. Supreme court of Bavaria, after 
a protracted trial of four years, sentenced 
to perpetual imprisonment Riemb&uer, a 
catholic priest, who had long pursued a 
course of crime and hypocrisy. Riembauer 
had been held up as the model of curates ; 
attentive to bis duties, eloquent, insinuating, 
and graceful in person and manners. With 
these advantages he had succeeded in de- 
bauching many women, and then assas- 
sinated them and the offspring of his 
illicit amours. After conviction he ad- 
mitted his mind had been corrupted by the 
pernicious maxim of the jesuits, — that the 
“ jep4 sanctifies the means and that it is 


“ »Uo««jble to kill .notber, it' there it ne 
other mean* of Having one’* honour or 
good renown.!* 

Distress amoks Wravkrs.— - fn the 
spring and summer the depression in every 
branch of trade had greatly reduced the 
rate of wages. Artisans ascribed this re- 
duction to the avarice of employers, and 
resorted to the usual expedients of combin- 
ation and the destruction of property. The 
example began among the silk-weavers of 
Spitalfields. They entered the workshops, 
and cut and mutilated the materials be- 
longing to refractory masters. The webs 
in thirty or forty looms were sometime 
thus destroyed in a smgle night. Thu 
weavers with whom the property was in- 
trusted were suspected of being accessory 
to its destruction. In the domestic manu- 
facture the musters could have neither 
protection nor redress against this revenge- *, 
ful proceeding. They were obliged, in 
self-defence,Jlo comply with the demands* 
of the workmen, who had property at their 
mercy to the amount of 150.006/. The 
same system was acted on at Macclesfield, 
Coventry, Nuneaton, and BedwortJq Ir# 1 
| these towns the power-looms had been 
| introduced, wffich enabled one man to do 
the labour of four. The reign of terror 
extended into Yorkshire, and at Barnsley 
mi list of prices was forced on the masters. 
The miserable condition of the weavers 
was nut denied. At Huddersfield it was 
ascertained that there were 13,000 persons, 
occupied in the fancy -trade, whose average 
earnings Aid not exceed per day, out 
of which they had to find wear and tear 
for looms, &c. 

8, An unpopular change in the French 
ministry. Polignac, Courvoivhsr, Bour- 
nioni, Rigny, Labourdonn&ye, Montbel, 
and Crousol^were the new ministers. They 
were the representatives of the emigrants 
and the priest f, favourable to irresponsible 
power in politic.*, and spiritual domination. 

20. Auiiixiople entered by the Russians. 

Geo hoe IV. — The king went to Snow- 
hill, and laid t he fo undation-stone of an 
equestrian statu^THl" Ihe memory of his 
father. He wore a blue coat, with velvet 
collur, white drill trousers, and light Wel- 
lington boots ; a round beaver hat, without 
binding, and banded with a broad ribbon. 
The hat was worn with a degagee air, and his 
majesty appeared, as was his wont on such 
occasions, in high spirits. It was '» boost 
the last appearance of the king in public. 

Sept. 1. The London public much iiik 
terested i n the performances of M. Chahert, ^ , 
the fire-king. They were of the same kind 4 
' as those Iwfbre noticed in Paris (p* 838), 
with th s addition of swallowiug large doses 
of phospboruB and prussic acid. 

14. Peace between Tckkey and Rpo* 
i The Russians, under count Diebitscjh 
* 
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V e ^feytfS^ War, the terms imposed on 
tlW F^» by the Victors were not, upon tlfc ! 
ft wr Af them, very onerous, Russia ob- 
’ w^iWiliaf^ly any accession of territory by 
the treaty of Adrianople. The principa- 
litiea of Moldavia, Wallachia, Bulgaria, 
Ubd Rumelia, were to be restored. The 
. Turks were to pay the Russians, by ten 
annual instalments, between five ana six 
millions sterling, to compensate them for 
the expenses of the war, and the losses of 
tHeur merchants. Until the last instalment 
be paid, the principalities not to be «*va- 
. cuated. The free passage of the Daida- 
nelles and the canal of Constantinople ; 
liberty of commerce throughout the whole 
extent of the Turkish empire, and the 
* exemption of her vessels from the visits of 
8 the Ottoman authorities, were guaranteed 
-to Russia, Russian subjects, even, in 
^Turkey, are to live under 4he exclusive 
jurisdiction and police of the ministers 
and consuls of Russia. This exemption 
jifram the Turkish tribunals, the heavy 
pecuniary mulct, and ten years’ military 
occupation of part of the Turkish territory, 
funned the hardest conditions of the treaty. 

23, The new post-office opened. 

Oct. 5. New regulations respecting the 
port of London published. The day and 
night-duty of harbour-masters has been 
strictly defined. A great ftiany new di- 
rections os to the mooring, unmooring, and 
removing of vessels. , 

6. Trial of speed between differently- 
constructed locomotive carriages, on the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway. Two 
of them propelled at the ^ate of upwards ^ 
of thirty miles an-hour, A prize of 500/.* 
awarded by the directors toMr. Stephenson. 

16. The Dolphin convict-hulk, with '>00 
convidfion board, suddenly heeled on one 
•side and sunk; it aroBe from the vessel not 
.rising with the tide, and her bottom, by 
rsuction, adhering to the mild that had 
accumulated daring the late high tides 
«of the Medway. nQs $?* three hves were 
lost. 

JVbv. 1. The assets of the Equitable 
Assurance Company, inclusive of cash in 
hand, and money lent on mortgage, are 
valued at 10,410,5401. There are 8867 po- 
licies existing, upon which there will be due, 
* 4 at the deaths of the assurers, 14,849,972/. 
Against these claims, besides the assets, 
me* the annual premiums, amounting ty 
410,665/. The surplus of assets above 
I all chum# is estimated at about five mil- 
lions* 

The marquis of Stafford, who»rin 1820 
pagan to regulate the rents of his English 
according to the average price of i 
'So at, still adheres to his system. The | 
Seduction received by his tenants was 1 


highest in 1822, nwnely*46 per cent, j drift 
lowest in tS2Vlpp k$imt The sente of 
hie ScotckgiMli hie, lordship regulates 
by the svJBi price qf wool, yredder*, and 
ewes ; his fRKot% in the north received, in 
182a, 40 per cent., and in 1821* life per 
cent, i which were the highest and loiibst 
during the last eight years, 

A vein of pure oil was lately struck, in 
boring for salt water, in Cumberland 
county, Kentucky. The oil welled out at 
intervals of from two to five minutes, pour- 
ing out at each flow barrels of oil, of a 
strong, penetrating, disagreeabld%dour, 
perceptible at the distance of six miles. 

20. New Fleet-market opened. The 
shops, in general, are let at 15a a-week, 
or with a parlour, 25 s. The afreet, for- 
\ merly called Fleet-market, is .to be called 
Farriagdoa-street. 

Dec. 8. On opening the American con- 
gress, president Jackson announced that 
the tariff had not answered the expecta- 
tions of its supporters. 

29. The London booksellers have a 
meeting at the Chapter coffee-house, to 
consider of the best means of preventing 
the practice of selling books below the pub- 
lishers’ price, and at less than 25 per cent, 
profit allowed to the trade. A resolution, 
signed by 650 persons, is agreed to, that 
no copyright-work shall be sold at more 
than ten per cent, under the publishers' 
price, and that for ready money only, ex- 
cept in a case where the publisher himself 
had lowered the price at a trade-sale. 

30. Welland canal, connecting the lakes 
Erie and Ontario, opened. 

Subscription Clubs.— The following 
are the names of the subscription-clubs 
that have been established in London, and 
the number of subscribers : — United Ser- 
vice, 1500 ; Junior United Service, 1500; 
Royal Naval, 500 ; Aihenmum, 1000 ; 
Union, 1000; University, 1000; Verulam, 
1000 ; Oriental, 1000 ; Alfred’s, 500 ; Tra- 
vellers’, 500; Wyndham’s, 500; Literary 
Union, 600 ; Arthur’s, 800 ; Brookes'*, 500 ; 
Boodle’s, 500 ; Randell's, 500 ; White’s, 
500 ; Graham’s, 500 ; Cocoa-Tree, 500 ; 
Portland, f>00 ; Guards’, 400 ; Albion, 400 ; 
Colonial, 400 ; St. James’s, 400. 

Annual Obituart.— At Dresden, Fired. 
Von Sehlegel, 57, German writer, and 
great admirer of the Homardempte, in contra- 
distinction to the classical school, which 
his brother favoured : Sehlegel was the 
son of a protestant clergyman, and it is 
likely that his overwrought impressions of 
the glories of the middle ages may have 
influenced his secession from the paternal 
faith to become a catholic. Sir William 
Curtis, 77, father of the London cov|»ra- 
tion, and late M.P. for the city* David 
Erskine, eleventh earl of Buchan, 86, 
founder of tire Society of Antiquaries of 
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countess of Derby, G( , 
reft, the actress, ’ Georgelclu Hi 
general in the army, and conqueror of 
Seringapatara, in 1 799, when Tippoo Sultan 
was lulled. Edward, second lord Thurlow, 
47 : his lordship married Miss Bolton, the 
actress, and was author of several poems 
and translations. At Paddington, Thomas 
Fitzgerald, 70, formerly of the victualling- 
office, and a poet known to his contempo- 
raries. John Reeves, 77, late chief-justice 
of Newfoundland, and originator, in 1792, 
of the association against republicans: in 
1800 Mr. Reeves was appointed king’s 
printer, in conjunction with Messrs. Eyre 
and Strahan ; he was a copious writer on 
legal and political subjects. At Aberdeen, 
Robert Hamilton, 80, forty years a pro- 
fessor in the Marischal-college, ami author 
of an st Inquiry into the National Debt :” 
the professor was the first to demonstrate 
the fallacy of the sinking-fund,, and the 
futility of seeking to liquidate public debts 
by borrowed money. At his seat, in Perth- 
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}hisab*k&Rftrt luffifos, and lost an arm*!* ffceSrtri* 
Miss sW*fwf Corunna. James Hamilton, 60, author 
of Hie system of teaching languages that 
bears Ids name* General Thomas Garth, 
85 ; he served in Germany, in 1762, under 
prince Ferdinand: the general is said to 
have had, at an advanced age, a natural 
Son, who bears his name, by an illustrious 
lady. Eugeni us Roche, 43, editor of 1%e 
Courier. W . M. W illett, 63, editor of The 


Statesman. By a fall from a post-chaise, 
William Wadd, 55, surgeon-extraordinary 
to the king, and author of several medical 
and amusing publ ications. At Paris, count 
de Barras, 74, member of the directory 
which Napoleon overthrew in 1799. At 
Milan, Stephen Dumont, 79, distinguished 
writer on legislation, and translator of 
Bentham’s writings ; a learned and amia- 
ble native of Geneva, possessed of great and 
polished conversational powers, and the in- 
timate friend of the late sir Samuel Romitiy 
and Mr. Brougham. Benjamin Flower. 
74, popular political writer. John 
74, celebratda mineralogist and traveller. 


a.d. 18)0. Jan . Sovereigns in EuuoPE.—rfThB fullowAg are the reigning contem- 
poraries of George IV., arranged according to the order of their ac cession, and their 
age at the time of accession : — 


Frederic, duke of Saxe Altenbgurg • • 

Francis, grand duke of Mecklenbotirg. Schwerin 
George William, prince of Lippe Schaumbourg 
Louis, grand duke of Hesse Darmstadt 
Francis, emperor of Austria 
Gunter, prince of Scharxbourg-Sonderhausen 
Alexis, duke of Anhalt- Bernbourg . 

Frederic William III., king of Prussia •* . 

Leopold, prince of Lippe-Detmold • . . 

Bernard, duke of Saxe-Meimngen . . 

John Joseph, prince of Lichtenstein . • 

Ernest, duke of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha • . 

Frederick VI., king of Denmark . « . 

Ferdinand VII., king of Spain . • . 

Mahmoud II., sultan of Turkey . • • 

Frederic, prince of IIohenzollern-Heckingen • 
George, prince of Waldeck . . # 

William I., king of the Netherlands • • 

Maria Louisa, duchess of Parma • . 

Francis IV., duke of Modena ... 
William, duke of Brunswick . . 

William, duke of Nassau . • • 

William, king of Wurtem burg . . , 

George, grand duke of Mecklenbourg-Strelitz 
Henry, prince of Reus-Greitz . . ; * 

Leopold, duke of Anhalt- Dessau . p . 

Louis, grand duke of Baden . , » 

Charles XIV., king of Sweden , * „ 

Ferdinand, duke of Anhalt-Koethen . , 

William 1L, elector of Hesse-Cassel . . 

Felix, king of Sardinia .... 
Henry, prince of Reuse and Ebersdorf • 


Date of Agent 

Accession . Accession, 




m 
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* 




Louis, duke of Lucca 


:» : 


U* ^rand duke of Tuscany 
^ ww$e# X»| king of France • * • 

Francis L, king softhe Two Sicilies • * 

king of Bavaria • • * 

Nicholas I., emperor of Russia » • • 

Maria tL, queen of Portugal 
Anthony, king of Saxony . • 

Charles Frederic, grand duke of Soxe-Weimar 
. JPope Pine VIII. • . 

Louis, Landgrave of Hesse-Homlxmrg . 
Augustus, grand duke of Olden bourg • 
Revenue, Debt, Population, &c. — 

The following proportions show the ro- 
tative amount of taxation, debt, military 
and naval power, and the diffusion of the 
elective franchise, in d* He rent states, at 
the commencement of the present year : — 
Every inhabitant pays in taxes, in — 

Great Britain • • , *2 12 0 

France . „ . • 1 41 

Netherlands . . .10 9 

* Prussia . • • .* 0 13 7 

United States of America .097 
Austria . • . .* 0 8 l ljf 

. Russia • . . . (M 9| 

Proportion of Debt to Population^ — 

£. s. d. 


Great Britain 
Netherlands 
France • 
Austria . 
United States 
Prussia , 
Russia • 


. 34 15 
.‘■25 12 
• 5 16 

. 1, 16 
. 1 7 

. 1 3 

. 0 16 


4 

o 

o 

0 

4 

4 

n 


Proportion of Army to Bopulatiou 


to 


57 

80 

ns 

1 138 
142 
V29 
1977 


Russia, one soldier 
Prussia . 

Austria . 

France • 

Netherlands 
Great Britain 
United States 

Vessels of the Line an^JFrigates : — 
Great Britain, one*!?? 3 *** 82,9 79 \ 

• Sweden and Norway 154,6401® 
Netherlands . » 170,556 1 § 

. 290,909 Vg 

. 316,000 

Russia' , , . . 686,250 

Austria . . . 2,909,091 

Proportion of Representation to Popu- 
M latidn 

$forway75 deputies, or 1 to 14,000^ 

I Britain and Ireland, <>58 do., 

or 1 to , . . 39,970 

Netherlands, 110 do., or 1 to 55,645 
United States, 187 do., or 
1 to * ♦ . • 60,129 

France, 430 do,, Qi 1 to • 74,418 

V 


States . 


Date of ' ' • Agee #** ' 

Jcceuwn. ' Accetmn. 
1824 *25 

17, 1824 28 

16, 1824 . 67 - 

4, 1825 46 

13, 1825 . 30 f 

1, 1825 26 

% 1826 6 . 

6,1827 72- - 

June 14, 1828 45 

May 31, 1829 67 

April % 1829 59 

May 21, 1829 46 

France anh Enui.ano.-~ M. Charles 
Dupin has published some interesting 
comparative statements of the relative in- 
dustrial force in France and England. He 
has calculated the amount of animate and 
inanimate, or the power of men and animals, 
and the mechanical power in the two king- 
doms ; and has reduced both to a common 
measure, expressed in an equivalent num- 
ber of adult labourers or operatives. First 
of the agricultural force of the two king- 
doms. The 31,600,000 inhabitants, which 
now constitute the population of France, 
are equivalent to a power of 12,609.057 
individuals of the male sex at the age of 
full vigour. In France about twb-thinla 
of the population are employed in agricul- 
ture, and one-third -in manufactures and 
commerce. On the contrary, in Britain, 
of the 15f9O0,OO0 of her inhabitants, about 
one-third only are employed in agriculture, 
and two-thirds in manufactures and com- 
merce. The following exhibits the rela- 
tive amouut of human and animal power 
devoted to agriculture, in France and Bri- 
tain, expressed in an equivalent number of 
effect ive labourers : — 


France . 

Human force . • 8,496,038 

Horses 11,200,000 

Oxen and Cows 17,432,000 
Asses 240,000 


Britain. 

2,132,446 

8,750*000 

13,750,000 


Total power 37,278,038 24,632,446 

This exhibits a remarkable difference in 
the use made of animal power by the two 
nations. The agriculturists of England 
and Scotland, by the use of domestic ani- 
mals, having created a power twelve times 
greater than their own personal forte, 
while the additional force obtained through 
similar means by the French agricultu- 
rists does not amount to five times their 
own. In commerce and manufactures tlio 
contrast between the two , countries is 
greater, though not so unexpected, as in 
rural industry. The following exhibits 
the commercial and mcmufactuTWff |»ower 

of France compared with that of Britain* 



momx m jl ik 

expressed, a* before, in equivalent men- be^fu'd as a kind of tefUNgnard to watch 
power the enemy and report hb movements. He 

„ Bmoe.A Britain, was treasurer of the navy under Hr* Ad* 
Animate force * 6|303 9 0$ff 7,275,497 1 Hington, but on the overthrow of that gen* 
Mills and hy* ^ tleman’s ministry, by a coalition, he re- 

draulic engines 1,500,000 . 1,200,000 joined his old friends, to whom he Over 

Windmills . * * 253,333 240,000 after faithfully adhered, and of whom he 

Wind and navi* was for many years the leader.* He was a 

gallon * . . • * 3,000,000 12,000,000 shiewd, plain, argumentative, and huraor- 

Steam-engines • 480,000 6,400,000 ous speaker, without any pretension to 

— ... i ■ . „ oratory or refinement of thought. His 

Total force 11.536,352 27,1 15,497 analysis of the Annual budget was usually 

Thus the total of the inanimate force his most masterly exhibition. At an early 
applied to the mechanical arts of all period of life he fought a duel with Mr. 
descriptions in France scarcely exceeds Pitt, He bad a deep sense of religion, 
the fourth of the same force applied to the and some qualities have been ascribed to 
same purposes in Britain ; and the whole him ( Edinburgh lieview, cxxxni, 249) that 
animate and inanimate power of Britain, seem almost incompatible with his temper* 
applied to manufactures and commerce, is ament and strength of intellect. Ho was 
nearly treble the amount of that so applied timid in council, disposed to dwell on the 
in France. The comparison of the agji* gloomy side of things* and On all possible 
cultural, commercial, and manufacturing contingencies. He Was not in truth deeply ^ 
powers of the two kingdoms, with their versed in g#ieral principles, not even in 
respective populations, also affords data those of jKditical economy, and, on one 
for many curious inferences illustrative of occasion, committed the error of ascribing 
the relative industrial condition of Britain public distress to large farms and the (rtrr*, 
and France, application of capital to land. Mr. Tierney 

Jan, 14. Bavaria reduced the interest of was tjie authoi of some clever pamphlets; 
her nation*! debt from 5 to 4 per cent. he also drew up the admirable petition of 
1,5. A deputation from the city of Lon- the Society of the Friends of the People, 
don, in a conference with the duke of YV^L- shawm# the defects of the representative 
lington, complains of the high price of system, and which, 1793 (see p* 582), 
coals and the tvinbinatiou among the coal- was presented to parliament, 
owners of the Tyne. ^ Jb'eh. 4. Mr. Alexander, editor of the 

18. A severe frost; the thermometer Morning Journal, sentenced to sundry fines 
on Hampstead-heath 22 degrees below the and imprisonment /or libels on the duke of 
freezing point. Similar weather experi- Wellington and his ministry. The protse- 
enced in the south of Europe. curious had been instituted by the attorney- 

24. Venice declared a free port. general, sir James Scarlett, and Were 

25. Death of Mr. Tierney, —-This .generally disapproved, 

eminent parliamentary debater was in his Position ok the MimsTuv.— ‘Parlia- 
74th year, and died of an enlargement dT ment met on the 4th inst. and found the 
the heart, a disease that had been some government *in a difficult position, By 
years in progress, and which he bore with extraordinary energy it had carried catho- 
fortitnde. He was bred to the law, and, lie emancipation; hut in so doing had 
for a short time, went the western circuit, lost the supnort of a powerful section of 
but, marrying .* lady of property, he left a aqjierents, who, holding themselves to have 
profession for which he was well qualified been betrayed, had been converts into 
to indulge in the less profitable but more determined oppdEY iSPtw " As a set*off to 
ambitious pursuits of statesmanship. He this defection, ministers had gained the 
entered the house of commons m 1796, support of the whigs, who were willing to 
about the time the whigs, in a pettish fit, lend them such assistance as would save 
withdrew from it, uutler an impression them from seeking a reconciliation with 
that their efforts to save the country would the offended tones ; but this assistance was 
be tinavailing and hopeless ; retaining, wavering and not wholly disinterested, 
however, contrary to the example of Grat- They naturally and reasonably* sought 
tan and the other contemporary seceded coalition in office as well as in parliament, 
from the Irish parliament, their seats the They had no desire, therefore, to render 
while. The secession was a piece of effbmi- the ministry independent; their policy ; 
nacy that would now be laughed at, and 
certainly not tolerated in any class of 
public servants intrusted with representa- 
tive duties. During their absence, Mr. 

Tierney, who had not been regularly in- 
corporated into the opposition, remained 


was to administer sustenance enough to 
keep it, alive but not to establish it m the 
robustness of perfect health. The duke of 
Wellington, on the other hand, sought 
their aid in the legislature, not their co- 
operation in power. He would still hdft- 
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,4 reconciliation with histoid Mar. 2. French clumber of deputies 
friejad^ aadi tOlwep the way open for them. omened by Chaika X, The Opposition to 
official union with the the mimstr&pf prince Poltgnwc Wan fcfot 
, vmfr The Cornier, however, manifested tip, both in m chambers and by the ilWral 
'^mvSit ^htest disposition towards peace journals, with unabated bitterness* The 
.!.em.^%mv«ieas. The party of which icing’s speech was threatening, and implied 
Mr. Canning had been leader, and which, a fixed determination On his wart to st*p- 
j&fter his death, acknowledged the supra* port the ultra-royalist administration he 
' macyofMr. Huskisson, would have brought had formed. In their address, in answer, 

; both influence and talent; but the expul- the deputies openly declared that the go- 
sion of Huskisson from the cabinet had vemmeut had not their confidence, and 
been too ignominious to l&ave any hope of that * an unjust distrust of the sentiments 
Ids return unless the duke would make and reason of France is now the funda- 
i Submissions which neither his situation mental idea of the administration, w The 
. her bis unbending character would allow, public discontents were great ; in Brittany 
la the house of commons, therefore, the an association had been formed for refusing 
ministry was weak, the ablest members payment of taxes, if the charter should be 
being mostly lukewarm or hostile. With violated ; the editors of the Globe, the 
' the exception of Mr. Secretary Peel, who National , and other popular journals, were 
tried to fill the place ofleader, there was prosecuted for libels and sentenced to fines 
no one fitted efficiently to fight their buttles and imprisonment, 
an debate — no one that held a high place 15. In bringing forward the bvogxt, 
in public opinion for intelligence and the chancellor of the exchequer announced 
oratory. More auxiliaries or fewer enemies, the total remission of the excise-duties on 
therefore, became indispensable. The <le- beer, cider, and leather. The deficiency 
exertion of the whigs, and their coalition of revenue occasioned thereby, amounting 
with his tory opponents, vfiould have at to five millions, he proposed to meet by 
once terminated the duke's fimiiiatry^ To assimilating the Irish stamp-duty to that 
attach the former to his standard became of England, and increasing the duties on 
the obvious policy of the prime minister, spirits. The economical reductions in dtf- 
The marquis of Cleveland, a great bp rough- ferpnt departments of government amounted 
proprietor, under q^ioke patronage Mr. to 1,300,000/. Efforts were made to im- 
Brougham had long sat in parliament, was prove the bill for the disfranchisement of 
the first to lewd his aid to tm» government, East Retford, and the extension of the 
and his son, lord Darlington, undertook to franchise to the adjoining hundred. Mr. 
move the address (Ann.flrgistc*, Ixvii. 3). Tennyson moved to transfer the right of 
Another whig lord, the duke of Devon- returning members to Birmingham. Mr. 
shire, wax conciliated by the appointment Hobhouse, on the third reading of the 
of Mr. Abercrombie, his lordship’s land- bill, on the 15th, proposed its rejection 
agent, and late of the chancery bar, to he 4 altogether, and, on failing that, Mr.lTCon- 
chief baron of the exchequer in Ireland, npll moved that the poll in the borough 
This could only be considered an instal- and hundred should 1>e taken by baltot. 
went, not the full purchase-meney, of the This was a novel principle in parliament- 
entire services of the oppotition. Farlia- ary election, and njected by J79 to 21. 
ment was opened by commission. The 19. Session of tne Swedish diet closed ; 
royal speech dwelt on our amicable rela* the king congratulated the assembly in 
tious with foreign powers, increased amount his speech on the advancing prosperity of 
of exports, deficiency in the revenue of tne the kingdom, stating that the population 
previous year and wdmvwfeS retrenchments, had increased one-sixth within twenty 
proposed improvements in the administra- veaft. the national debt was nearly extin- 
tiun of the law, partial distress among the guished, and the taxes considerably re- 
agricultural and manufacturing classes duced. 

owing to unfavourable seasons and other 19. French chamber of deputies proto- 
causes not under legislative control. An gued preparatory to their dissolution and 
Amendment to the address was moved in a new election. 

the upper and lower house on the ground 25. The king of Spain abolishes the 
that wifi distress was universal, not partial ; Salic law, which excluded females from 
in the lords it was negatived by 71 to 9 ; succession to the throne, 
in the commons by 138 to 105. Apr. 15. First bulletin issued announcing 

9. Public meeting at Sydney, New South the illness of George IV. On the 12th the 
Wale*, to petition parliament for a legis- king rode in W indsor-park for the last 
lative assembly and trial by jury. time, and passed some time in the memo- . 

id*. English ppera House and five houses gerie, a place in which He took great 
adjoniing de*troyed by fire. Mr, Arnold, delight. While there fie. complained of 
the proprietor, was not insured. pain and faintness, and inquired of the 



' ■ (eftioftfr! i%r. ■' iM' fe&o. ■ qfe ' 

brfmly *» f*$**» d emolutn^ir &<**« #50?, 

, [mpipifa on M semntoftbe duke of W/ persona in the i^it 

S**4 h« 1^ .lomfiWug which he united kingdom. Amendment ' carried, 
thought hie majesty wouhflike bet ter than Sir J ame* remarked that he w had , called 
brandy. • "Whit is it?” said the king, for a glass ofwine, and Mr. Gbulbura had 
<' Cherry gin,”was thereply ; a itwas made served him with a glass ofwine diluted 
by nay old woman, sire*” His majesty with a bottle of water.” 
seemed much pleased, by this mark of at- 21. Prince Leopold declined the sore- 
tentian, and expressed a wish to taste the reigpty of Greece, offered to him by the 
u old girl’s cordial,” On its being handed allied powers. 

, to him he appeared to relish it exceedingly, 24* Message from the king to parlSa- 

and. finished the remainder of the bottle, ment, stating his inability to affix fhesign- 
May 3 Died, in his 80th year, sir manual to public instruments* A com- 
ItoaiiiiT Peel, father of the secretary of mission was appointed, and an act pissed 
state for fiie home department. He was and received the royal assent on the 29th 
among the first and most successful of the to legalize the use of a stamp. The bul- 
natives of Lancashire who plunged into letins issued had been concocted in such 
the golden, flood that flowed into the vague, unmeaning language, that this Was 
country on the sudden expansion of the the first public indication of the dangerous 
cotton-trade. In 1773 he established, in and hopeless condition of bis majesty* 
conjunction with Mr. Yates, an extensive The French newspapers contained mi- 
manufactory at Bury, which rose into a racrous an^ distressing accounts of fireS in 
state of unequalled prosperity.* In 1803 Normandy and Brittany, Supposed to be 
they employed 15,000 persons, and paid occasioned by incendiaries. 

40,000/. annually to the excise as duty on 28. Motions by lord John Russell and 
printed goods. Mr. Peel married, in 1787, Mr. O’Connell for parliamentary reform. ** 
the daughter of his partner, then in her Jung 3. Mr. Sadler moved for the intro- ' 
Seventeenth year, by whom he had six tlucfion of j&or-lawa into Ireland : nega- 
te ns and five daughters. About this tived without a division, 
period he made some large purchases of 7. A musical performance, of" a novel 
'landed property in the counties of Aau- description, took place at the Egyptian- 
caster, S*ifiurd, and Warwick, and in hall. The performer was Michael Bo&i, 

1790 was returned member for Tamworth, and his instrument his chin, played upon 
previously to which he had ptlblished a by the knuckles of his two fiats. The 
pamphlet with the paradoxical title of tones he produced were something similar 
4< The National Debt productive of National to the castanets, *and the rapidity and pre- 
Prosperity.” He was a strenuous sup- cision of his execution extraordinary, 
porter of Mr. Pitt, and, in the eventful 12. Wifi of the late sir Robert *Peel 
emergencies of 1798, when government proved; personal property sworn to exceed 
made an urgent appeal to the loyalty of 1,200,000/. •. 

the community, the firm of Peel and Yujes 2-1. Informations laid by the managers 
subscribed 10,000/. for the support of the of Drury -lane and Cove lit- garden theatres 
war., Mr. Peel, in 1801, was created a against the minor theatres, for alleged 
baronet. In liis political capacity he infringement! of their patent right, by 
seems to have committed the common performing the regular drama, 
error of be* tig carried away by present and 26. Dewth of George IV, — For many 
the local appearances in his own neighbour- years the king had been scarcely eVer free 
hood rather than a comprehensive estimate from gout, bv^t^^tacks had been re- 
of national and final results. He died sisted by the uncommon strength of liis 
possessed of immense riches, the fruits of constitution. His life had in consequence 
well-timed enterprise, .and not parsimoni- been retired. During the spring of 1829 
ously heaped up, but accompanied with he resided at St. James’ V palace, where he 
much active benevolence and a generous gave a ball to the juvenile branches of the 
munificence.. * nobility, to which the princess Victoria 

14. Sir James Graham moved in the and the young queen of Portugal were 
house of commons for a return of the salaries invited. Mostly his time was spent within 
and emoluments of the members ofthe privy the limits of the royal domain at Windsor. s . 
couwciu He said the total number of privy His out-door amusements consisted of sail- 
councillors was 169, of whom 113 received iue and fishing on the Virginia-water, or 
public money to the amount of 650,164/. a drive in & pony-phaeton, m the magni- 
Theret were 47 peers and 21 commoners ficent purlieus of the forest. When the 
who were privy councillors | the former weather was unfavourable, the light read- 
received 378,346/., the latter 90,849/. per ingof the day, or the drama, was resulted 
annum* The chancellor of the exchequer to. Almost uninterrupted attacks of illness 
moved aa amendment for a return of sala- disturbed his seclusion, while they ©flexed 

* 
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m todue6tt»ttt4d R» continuance, Pains 

the.efeb, and defective vision, gout in 
thefeiet hands, and, lastly, the great 
malady hk family — dropsy, to which 
Um duwif Totk, and his sister, the queen 
Of Wttrfcembefg, had fallen victims, by 
turns befel him. In April liis malady 
waatmjed a decisive character, and bulletins 
began to be issued. He had reached his 
ttoyMdghth year, a term rarely allotted to 
the wearer of a cfown. In May, a com- 
mission was appointed to affix the royal 
signature j the king signifying his consent 
t>y word Of mouth. Before his death it 
was with difficulty he could whisper his 
verbal affirmative. About a week before 
he died the physician delicately announced 
lo him the inevitable catastrophe. u God’s 
will be done 1 * was the reply* The king’s 
faculties continued unimpaired to the last 
moment. On administering to him the 
last sacrament, the bishop of Chichester re- 
minded him of the duke of Sussex ; when 
the king charged the prelate, after his 
death, to carry a message to the duke, 
Ikying all offences were forgwtten, and to 
assure him of fraternal amotion. His 
majesty’s sufferings were very great ; 8ur«$ 
ing the paroxysms of pain his moans were 
heard even by the sentinels on duty jn the 
quadrangle. * Ou the night of the 25th 
his cough was unusually painful, and he 
motioned a page to alter his* position on 
bis couch. Towards three o’clock he felt 
a sudden attack of the bowels, an/,1 desired 
to be removed to his eha&t per etc • a vio- 
lent discharge of blood ensued, and his 
majesty appeared to be faintiug. At tins 
moment he attempted to raise Ins hand to 
his breast, and faintly ejaculated, "Oh 
God ! I am dying and two or three se- 
conds after he said, " Thin is deeth* The j 
king was removed to his equeh. and the 
physicians called. Before they m rived 
the glaze of death was over the eyes of 
the king, and George IV. hail ceased to 
breathe. A post-mortem examination 
showed diseased orgattifftfire* of the heart. 
T hat organ was uncommonly enlarged, 
and adhered to the neighbouring parts. 
There was no effusion of water in the tho- 
racic cavity; The liver was not diseased ; 
the lungs were ulcerated, and there were 
dropsical symptoms of the skin in various 
parts of the body. Tho king was an 
unvumaliy large, and well - proportioned 
man. At one time he weighed twenty-four 
atone. His eyes were good, but his features 
mid countenance did uot equal his hue 
form and noble mien. 

TtWMP STATUTES. 1. TO XI. 

* GXOKGB IV, 

1 Geo. IV., & 1. Civil, list act. . 

' Cop . A Granting privileges of British 


ships - to “ ships Hffit ' Malta, W&rmfa 
and Heligoland ; and some of them to 
shins built atjlonduras. * " 

Cap. 26. Encouraging coasting-trade of 
Ireland. 

Cap. 87. Enabling landlords more 
speedily to recover possession of lands and 
tenements unlawfully held over by tenants. 
Act extends to the united kingdom, except 
Scotland. 

1 & 2 Geo. IV., c. 18. Repeals Irish 
act, 28 Eliz., c. 2, which punishes witch- 
craft and sorcery. Statute against witch- 
craft in England had been repealed in 
George the Second’s reign. 

Cap. 26. For gradual resumption of 
cash-payments by tho bank of England. 

Cap. 40. Repeals capital punishment of 
bankrupt who conceals his effects, and 
substitutes transportation. 

Cap. 41. For abating nuisance from 
steam-engines, by facilitating prosecution 
thereof. 

Cap. 47. Borough of Grampound dis- 
franchised, and two additional members in 
lieu given to Yorkshire. 4 

3 Geoi IV., c. 41. Repeals nearly 200 
ancient statutes relative to the export and 
import of various articles; commerce of 
aliens and denizens ; import < of popish 
boots ; guagiug of wine, and other mat- 
ters. Most of the' repealed statute® had 
become obsolete. 

Cap. 5.£ Regulates the sate of roasted 
corn, pens, beans, and parsnips. 

Cap. 71. Prevents cruelty to cattle. 

Cap. 126. For amending the laws, re- 
lative to the tumpike-Toads in England. 

4 Geo. IV. c. 52. Abolishes the custom 
of interring suicides in the highway, with 
a stake driven through the body ; substi- 
tutes nocturnal interment, without Christian 
rites of burial. 

Cap. 64. Consolidates and amends the 
laws relative to gaols and houses of cor- 
rection in England. 

Cap, 76. General marriage act. 

Cap. 83, Regulates factors and agents, 
amended by 6 Geo. IV., c. 94, 

Cap. 99, For effecting a composition of 
tithes in Ireland. 

5 Geo. IV*. c. 74. Establishes uniformity 
of weights, and measures in Britain. 

Cap. 83, General vagrant act. 

Cap. 96. .Consolidates and amends the 
laws relative to the arbitration of disputes 
between masters and workmen. 

6 Geo. IV., c, 16. Consolidates and 
amends the bankrupt-laws. 

Cap. 56. Consolidates and amends the 
jury- laws. 

Cap . 63. For better preserving the health 
of children employed in cotton-mills. 

Cap, 79. For assimilating Irish to Bri- 
tish currency. 
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.Ofcp. $L Repelli par$pf 6 Geo. L, e. 18, 
tmicji w& parsed to restrain the extrava- 
gance%f mercantile speculations, and com- 
monly called the “ bubble act.” 

t3ap, 97. For better preserving peace 
and good order in the English universities. 

Cap. 129, Repeals all the statutes from 
33 Edv* I., downwards, so far as they re* 
late to combinations of workmen, hours of 
labour, or rate of wages; but provides 
punishment for threats, violence, or mo- 
lesting other workmen. 

Caps. 104 to 112. Relate to the ma- 
nagement of the customs ; navigation and 
registry of ships ; the* warehousing of 
goods, and the prevention of smuggling; 
forming a new and consolidated body of 
the numerous statutes relative to these 
subjects, and relaxing the exclusiveness of 
the old navigation-laws. 

7 Geo. IV., c. 6. Prohibits the circula- 
tion of small notes for sums under 54, 
after April 5th, 1829. 

Cap. 34. Discontinuing bounties on 
salmon and other fisheries. 

Cap. 46. Amending law relative to 
banking firms, and allowing more than tti x 
partners to carry on banking, distant 65 
miles from London. 

Cap. 57. Consolidates and amends the 
insolvent debtor laws. * 

Cap. 64. improving administration of 
criminal justice. 

7 and 8 Geo. IV., c. 18. Prohibits the 
use of spring-guns, man-traps, and other 
ttugines, calculated to destroy human life, 
or inflict grievous bodily harm, except in 
dwelling-houses, between sunset and sun- 
rise. 

Caps. 27 to 31. Repeal various ancienf 
statutes relative to benefit of clergy, lar- 
ceny, and other offences; malicious in- 
juries to property; remedies against the 
hundred, and consolidates and amends 
their provisions; being a continuation of 
Mr. Secretly Peel’s criminal law reforms. 

Cap. 58. For ascertaining the average 
prices of British com, to regulate the 
duties on importation. 

Cap. 71. Abolishes arrest for debt on 
mesne process, where cause of action is 
less than tweuty pounds. 

9 Geo. IV., c. 14. Promises of adults to 
pay debts contracted in inf. mey, or repre- 
sentations of the character , credit, or con- 
duct of another, not vali d without a me- 
morandum in writing. 

Cap. 17. Repeals corporation and test 
acts. 

Cap. 22. Consolidates and amends laws 
relative to rontrover ted elections of mem- 
bers of parliament.. 

Cap. 31. Com- olid ate s criminal statutes 
relative to off enc e* against the person. 

Cap. 32. (Jokers and Moravians al- 


lowed to make their solemn affir m ati o n, fa 
lieu of an oath, in criminal and civil 

Cap* 60. General act, fixing the scale 
of duties on the import of com, varying 
with the average prices in. the home- 
market* When wheat » 62*„ and under 
63s. per quarter, duty 14 4s. Sd . ; when at 
or above 73s., duty Is. per quarter, with 
intermediate rates of duty. Data, rye, and 
flour, maize, or Indian corn, subject to 
varying rates duty. 

Cap. 61. General act, licensing ale- 
houses. 

Cap. 66. Repeals acts offering rewards 
for discovery of longitude, or northern pas- 
sage between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. 

Cap. 92. Consolidates and amends lawn 
relative to savings- hanks. 

. 10 Geo. IV., c. 1 . Suppresses catholic 
associations, aud other dangerous assem-' 
blits in Ir^ind, 

Cap. 7. Catholic relief bill. 

Cap. 8. Disfranchises the forty-shilling 
freeholders in Ireland, and prohibit# any 
one .voting far county members, unless pos- 
sessed of a freehold estate of ten pounds 
•i-ySnr. 

Cap. 44. For improving the police of the 
metrimohs, by abolishing the parochial 
watcli, and placing the entire police of 
metropolitan district under the control of 
two commissioners. (Sir Robert Peel's 
act.) 

Cap. 5,6. Consolidates and amends laws 
relative to friendly societies. 

FINANCE, TAXES. AND LOANS. 

The several* measures noticed In the 
Chronicle will have shown that the present 
reign was fertile in expedients, often more 
ingenious th^n solid, for bettering the na- 
tional finances. Little can be gained by 
mere dexterity in finance ; all attempts at 
legerdemain are futile, and a nation, like 
an individual, can only become rich either 
by an increaww'jf income or reduction of 
expenditure. The most novel scheme of 
the period, the conversion, in 1822, of the 
military and naval half-pay and pensions, 
and civil superannuations, into a fixed 
annuity for forty-five years, was perfectly* 
illusive as to absolute gain to the nation. 
It was nothing more than the continuance, 
under a new form, of the old system of 
loans, of anticipating distant resources, 
and throwing the burden of the present 
on the next generation. The redaction of 
the Navy five per cents, to four, and, two 
years after, the reduction of the four per 
cents, to three and a half, effected a ma- 
terial saving to the public at the expense 
of the holders of this description of Oibcjc* 
Important savings were also msdo by the 
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•iolitioo of office*, and the reduction of 
e«tabluhmeal». From the termination of 
•In erw ap tO 1833, the tern. repealed 
ameunted to 25,456,202/., end the new 
tasM unpoeed to 3,200^004 In 1824 
tames were repealed to the amount of 
',0004, and in 1825 to the amount of 
48^0004 \jnn. Reg., lx?. 1 17 j lxviii. 70.) 
da large remission of taxes was, how- 
ever, more nominal than real, owing to the 
litem, the value of money, amd as a source 
of relief to the community was more than 
Whrahwbalanced by the general fall in 
prices, wages, rents, and profits. 

The following statement, continued from 
W 754, exhibits the nett income of the 
United Kingdom during the reign of 
George IV., from taxes and loans (the 
last inclusive of exchequer-bills funded, 
and the excess of issued) :-w 


I 'ran. 
1821 
1822 . 
1823 
*1824 
1625 
1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 


By Tam. 
£59,791,078 
59,219,601 
67,872,430 
59,388,111 
57,640,509 
55,186,369 
55,255,408 
56,737,175 
55,283,219 
54,328,398 


By Loans. 

£137030,784 
15,763,217 
6,925,000 
9.798,100 
£,507,500 
19 ,234, 3 
7,926,738 
3,082,500 
3,659,153 
2,776,215 


COMMERCE, NAVIGATION, SHIPPING. 

The present reign is remarkable as the 
beginning of a new era in Commercial legis- 
lation ; and those principles of unrestricted 
intercourse among nations, which sir James 
Steuart and Adam Smith demonstrated 
to be most conducive to thtflr mutual bene- 
fit, at length found their way into the 
British parliament. The marquw of Lans- 
downe in the upper house, and Messrs. 
Huskisson, Ko bin son, and Vmilett Thom- 
son in the lower, were the most persevering 
advocates of the new policy. * It found 
favour even' among » practical men, and 
petitions in favour qfjtfu k. trade were 
presented from the leading merchants of 
Jpvndon, Glasgow, and Bristol. This con- 
currence of existing interests with the 
deductions of science slowly overcame the 
repugnance of the government to change, 
and important alterations in mercantile 
Jaw were made during the administration 
of the earl of Liverpool. In the first place, 
some hundreds of obsolete statutes rela- 
tive id’ commerce, aliens, and denizens, 
were wholly repealed ; the strictness of the 
navigation-laws, which required that the 
tranSVnf goqdi should be in British bot- 
toms, natogatedby British seamen, was 
relaxed \ bounties and other expedients 
for im encobfdgetoent of the fisheries of 
Britain and the linen nmuofocture of Ire* 


land were i 
be exported, 

other foreign products to he 
greater facilities were granted $r 
housing ' foreign commodities ini £ngi|»t 
ports ; and lastly, the colonial trade waji 
partly thrown open to foreigners. , The 
old mercantile notions respecting colonies 
had been that they were planted and pro- 
tected solely for the use of the mother 
country that they .had no right* as lord 
Chatham said, to make “ a nail for a 
hort»e*shoe for themselves ;** all that they 
produced ought to be brought to our 
market, all they consumed ought to be 
purchased exclusively of ourselves: in 
short, no alien party ought to interfere 
either as buyers, sellers, or tamers. Under 
this system reciprocal injuries were in- 
flicted; both parties were impoverished, 
for both were often compelled to buy arti- 
cles dearer and worse ot each other than 
they could obtain from strangers. 

The principle of free trade was only 
entered upon in the reign of, George IV., 
and, having to contend against long- 
cherished prejudices, old monopolies, and 
often apparently conflicting interests, it 
was not vigorously and uniformly carried 
out in that of his successor. There ap* 
peafle, however, no serious ground of appre- 
hension from its unlimited application. 
It is chiefly in rural industry that we have 
to apprehCnd competition $ in most other 
branches we are paramount; and it is a 
mistake not le&s odious than selfish, even 
of the agriculturists, to cherish the im- 
pression that they can permanently have 
a good home market for themselves, while 
fhey discourage & good foreign market for 
ou( own merchants and manufacturers. 
For a rich and populous community to be 
wholly independent of other states for a 
supply of the staple articles of food, is 
neither possible nor desirable. Qy occa- 
sionally being the customers of the North 
of Europe for corn, we promote, under the 
temptation of this contingency, its cultiva- 
tion, and Poland thus becomes to Eur- 
laud, what Sicily was to the Homans, a 
granary to which w« can resort in the 
eventual failure of our own crops. The 
principle of the corn-laws has another 
evil tendency by operating as a had ex- 
ample to our neighbours, and affording 
them a pretext which has been often 
urged, for levying protecting duties on our 
manufactures in retaliation for the duties 
we levy on the produce of there own sod- 
We thus, by the precedent of it baneful 
legislation, keep alive the reciprocal jea- 
lousies and injuries of a try stem that 
ought to be^obselete, and in t^Mamre an- 
nihilation of which no people in file world 
are so deeply interested Bnwfiu 
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r skill. 


ithan* other countries by a wMctive 
policythat fetters the intercourse of 
nations. 

Leaving these economical considera- 
tion*, ire turn to the progress of British 
commerce since the peace, the period at 
which we terminated our former notice of 
this subject. The following statement of 
the official value of exports from and im- 
ports into Britain, includes, in the former, 
the aggregate of British, Irish, colonial, 
and foreign commodities exported. Ex- 
hibiting the aggregate of exports is more 
convenient for comparison, as the same 
mode of statement was adopted on a 
former occasion (p. 724) in showing the 
progress of commerce during the war. 
Except during the three years of inordi- 
nate speculation in the export of colonial 
products that immediately followed the 
overthrow of Napoleon, the average exports 
of Colonial and foreign products has been 
about ten millions, which, deducted from 
the total of exports, as given below, will 
show the amount of British and Irish || 
produce and manufactures sent out of the 
united kingdom : — 


Year. 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 . 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 


Exports. 

£57,420,437 

48,215,186 

49,502,738 

52,796,300 

41,862,925 

47,345,319 

50,796,771 

52,770,216 

51,755,035 

58,213,548 

55,608,327 

50,399,357 

61,085,445 

61,948,383 

66,071,164 


Imports. 

£31,822,053 

26,374,921 

29,910,502 

35.845.340 
29,681,640 
31,515,222 
29,769,122 
29,482,376 
34 , 591 . 2^4 
36,056)651 
42,660,954 
36,174,330 

43.489.340 
43,536,187 
42,311,649 



< Year . 
1815 
1830 


itd Value. 
2,290480 • 
55,465,723 


F®3o« in theyeaa 

1 ’ \ 'V* 

Declared Value. 
£43,427,373 
35,212,873 


So that, while, in fifteen years, tWfuanti- ' 
ties had increased in the proportion of 33 
to 55, their m tmey value had absolutely 
become less in the proportion of 43 to 35. 
This singular ^revolution in the custom- 
house returns has beeu before grated to 
(p. 755), and is mainly the re*wt. pf our 
extraordinary mechanical improvements, 
especially in the application of steam- 
power, and which has enabled our mer- 
chants and manufacturers to offer, and 
the spirit of competition left them no 
other alternative, double the amount of 
goods for the same price in 1830 that they 
offered in 1815. Our cheap cottons, Hneus, 
hardware, &c., have thus been as service- 
able to oiH neighbours as ourselves, and 
unaccompanied with loss ; for we, doubt- 
less, received what we deemed a profitable 
equivalent ip return. * # 


The barometer which measures com- 
. mercial prosperity is not a favourable 
balance of trade or excess of exports, as it 
was formerly considered to be, but the 
aggregate of the two — exports and im- 
ports, It is these together which indi- 
cate the industrial activity and social en- 
joyments of nations. Referring to this 
test, we have satisfactory evidence of the 
Unequalled prosperity of the empire since 
the peace. But the, increase in the real 
or declared value of exports has not kept 
pace with the increase in the official value, 
Which measures not the market value, but 
the quantities exported. 'Hus will appear 
inorestriking from the subjoined compari- 
son df the official and declared value of 
this experts bf British and Irish (excluding 


9 ENUMERATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

In the last notice of this subject (p. 638) 
we remarked on the dilatoriness manifested 
by p&rli&ment in not instituting, at an 
earlier period, an authentic inquiry into 
the amount of the population, and on the 
conflicting opinions that had prevailed on 
the actual number of the people* This 
omissiod has been amply supplied by four 
distinct censuses of Britain, taken in 1801, 
1811, 1821, and 1831. These decennary 
enumerations have led to very important 
conclusions, ajd throw great light on the 
social progress of the nation. First, it 
appears jhat since the commencement of 
the present century population has been . 
increasing With unexampled rapidity, espe- 
cially in the cities and towns; secondly, 
that the duration of human life has been 
greatly extended; and, thirdly, that the 
industrial chgpcter of the community has 
changed, and manufacturing obtained an 
ascendancy over agricultural employments. 

It was not tilt 1821 that a complete 
census was taken of Ireland, and which 
was repeated in 1831, The population of 
Ireland has been found to increase consi- 
derably faster than in Scotland, but not so 
fast as in England. As the relative wealth 
of. Scotland has probably increased more 
rapidly than in England or Ireland, the 
causes that have counteracted a corre- 
sponding increase of population must be 
sought m the consolidation of ferms, ex- 
tensive emigrations, better education of 
the people, and greater mortality pi the 
towns, owing probably to spirit-drmldng, 
and the crowded mode of living of she 
. * 1 * 4k*w 
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inhabitants. «InBdmburgh” Mr, M*Cul- 
loch says, 4 * there are nearly 16 individuals 
to each houBe ; and at an average there 
ere 8*2jT6 inhabitants to a house in the 
Mat, towns of Scotland, while in those of 
England the average is only 6*165.”-— 
(Stetietical Account uf ike British Empire , 
i. 42$,) In Wales population has in* 
created slower than in any division of the 
empire.* The principality is mountainous 
and fteril $ its predominant occupations 
agriculture and raining, neither of them 
favourable to a rapid increase of people, 
especially if the former has not been ac- 
companied, * as in Ireland, by a minute 
subdivision of landed property. 

A remarkable result established by the 
parliamentary censuses was the dwumshed 
rote of mortality. In 1780 the aunual 
mortality of England aiuyfiT ales was 1 in 
40; in 1801 it was 1 in™; and in 1830 
•it had decreased to 1 in 58. (Porter’s Pro- 
press of the Nation, i. 24.) Thtfe improve- 
ment in the public health may be ascribed 
to better food, clothing, lodging, and me- 
dical aid; more temperate habits of living ; 
greater cleanliness in our persons and 
dwellings; the introduction of* vaccination,® 
and the greater salubrity of the climate 
from extensive surface-drainage of stag- 
nant water. The description of prevailing 
diseases, as well as the duration of life, has 
undergone remarkable chants. Those 
sweeping epidemics and contagious mala- 
dies that formerly carried off one-third or 
one-fourth of the entire population^ seldom 
or never visit us. There are fewer births in 


a family, but, j*fn| id superiq£^rtttm3 
larger numbewsbttaio maturity* Ap file 
beginning of the century one- thin more 
children died of convulsions .than at pre- 
sent. Small-pox destroyed half as many 
again, and teething one-third more than it 
does now 4 . Hooping-cough, asthma, cancer, 
and apoplexy, may have increased, but 
leprosy, scurvy, cholic, and rickets, have 
nearly or entirely disappeared. The de- 
crease in fevers, the stationary number Of 
suicides, and the increasing number of 
those dying of old age and natural decay, 
afford strong evidence of the improved 
condition of society. 

The third feature of interest disclosed by 
the censuses is the transposition of the in- 
dustrial ratios. In 1700 the population of 
the agricultural counties of England ap- 
pears to have been double that.of the manu- 
facturing counties, and about equal to that 
of metropolitan counties. These proportions 
began to alter about the middle of the cen- 
tury; and the manufacturing and metropoli- 
tan districts continued to gain on the rural, 
till in 1801 tire proportions were respectively 
25,31,26. In 1811 the population of the 
manufacturing counties rather exceeded 
that of the agricultural. In 1821 and 1831 
the numbers of the three descriptions of 
population were as follow ; — 

1821. 1831. 

Metropolitan . 4,298,317 4,952,661 
Manufacturing. 3.594,204 4,486,014 
Agricultural . 3,368,418 3,723,000 


Mr. Marshall has given the following table of the increase per cent of the dif- 
ferent kinds of population since 1700: — 


England : w 

i 

1801* 

to 

1811 

1811 

to 

1821 

1821 . 
to 

13J1 

1700 

to 

1M1 

Agricultural . « 

n 

10, 

10i 

84 

Manufacturing . . . 


20J 

22± 

295 

Metropolitan . ^ . 

1(; 4 


3 >H 

U7 

[England 

] 'i 

~~Vl 

16 

! m 

Totai< Wales . 

13 


12 

1 17 

(Scotland 

13 

15 

13 

87 

Great Britain 

14J 
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In Scotland there has been quite as: 
great ft change in the pursuits of the 
people. - Inhere the proportion of non-agri- 
culturists to agriculturists has risen from 
five to six in 1801, to nine to five in 1821, 
and in 1831 the proportion was about two 
to ope, as in England. In no other Eu- 
ropean state is there probably such a 
division of employments, la Italy, ac- 


cording to professor Babbage, the pro- 
portion of agriculturists to nomagricut- 
turists is as 100 to 31 ; in Franco, as 100 
to 50 ; in Ireland the numbers are about 
equal. 

In four rural districts, the increase of 
population, during the last thirty years, 
has been only 3U per cent. » in London, 
58 per cent. ; in tea large manufac- 
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taring Imu 80 per ugis and in three lotion of England end Welee would in the 
oflhelargest inewfeetajiif Wo», no U*» year 1800 Mnonot to 6,420,000 ; is 1900 
than flO per cent, or wuicfly double. to 7,350,000 ; an 2006 to. 8, ‘280, 000 I 

The progress of population has fat out- (XX dvenant s [forte, li. 177.) So that the 
stripped the calculations of political arfch- population of England, according to King** 
raeticiaos. Gregory King, one of the most estimate, would, 170 years hence, only ex- 
ingenious and best informed of this class, ceed by a' trifle the actual population of 
whose calculations we have formerly Ireland at' the period of the last census, 
quoted (.p. 266), estimated that the popu- 

The following tables comprise the chief statistics, illustrative of the subject of this 
( sectioit, to the end of the reign of George IV. 


POPULATION OP THIS CHIEF TOWNS. 






1821, 

1831. 

Increase 
per Cent. 

London . 



+ 

1,274.800 

1,4 76,646 

n 

Manchester 



• 

133,788 

‘ 182,812 

36 

Liverpool 

Birmingham 




118,972 

106,722 

165JP 

146,116 

38 

■37 

Leeds . • 



* 

83,796 

123,393 

47 

Coventry . 



4 

21 ,242 

*27,070 

27 

Bristol 



m 

93,788 

117,016 

22 

Plymouth 



4 

61,212 

75,534 

yum 

23 ‘ 

Sheffield . 




42,157 

39 . 

Portsmouth 




45,648 

50,389 

10 . 

Nottingham 




40,4 1* * 

#0,680 

25 

Hull . .. 




31,425 

46,426 

47 

Brighton . 




24 ,429 

40,634 

66 

Macclesfield 




37,710 • 

23,129 

30 

Bradford . 



• 

13,064 

23,233 

77 

Edinburgh 



• 

138,235 

162,403 

17 

Glasgow .. 




147,043 

202,426 

37 

Piiisley 




47,003 

57,466 

22 ‘ 

Aberdeen . 




44,796 

* 58,019 

29 

Dundee 




30,573 

45,355 

48 

Greenock . 




22,088 

27,571 

24 

Perth . 




19,008 

20,016 

4 

Dublin , 




185,881 

204/155 

9 

Cork . 4 




lfl)M58 

107,016 

fi 

Limerick . 




59,045 

# 66,554 

12 

Belfast 




37,277 

53,287 

42 

Galway 




27,775 

#3,120 

19 

W aterford 




28,679 

, 28,821 

_ 

Londonderry 




16,971 

• 19.620 

15 

Kilkenny . 




23,230 

23,741 

2 


Manchester, Glasgow, and Paisley, show ware. The chief commercial ports are 
the progress of the cotton-manufacture ; Liverpool, Bristol, Hull. Newcastle, Aber- 
Leeds of the woollen; Norwich of the deen, Dundee, and Belfast. Portsmouth 
crape; Nottingham of the hosiery ; Brad- and Plymouth are the great naval arsenals 
ford of stuff; Macclesfield and Coventry of the united kingdom, 
of silk ; Birmingham and Sheffield of hard- 

' Progress of the Population of the United Kingdom, 

’ 1801- 1811. 1821. 1831, 
England . , 8,331,434 9,551,888 11,261,437 13,091,003 

Wales *. . 511,546 611,788 717,438 806,182 

. Scotland. . 1,599,068 1,803,688 2,093.436 2.365,114 

Arm., Nav., Ac. 740,598 640,500 319.300 277,017 

Ireland . . . 6,801,827 7,767,401 

Total 10,942,646 12,609,864 21,193,458 24,306,749 ‘ 
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General Stolnuni, m Acrim, o//*e mumilnmt* tmprqfllMhtMt qf 

0 United Kmydom*^(fbun Third Report of the E'm$ re&m Committee.) 

Uncultivated waste* 

CulllvutSd. cajiable of improve- Unprofitable. Total* 


W2 

Scotland 


Ireland 

British Islands 


25,632,000 

3.117.000 

5.265.000 
12,125,280 

383,690 


went. * 

3.454.000 

530.000 

5.950.000 

4.900.000 

166.000 


3,2%4<to 

i,ioi*0oo 

8,523,930 

2,416,664 

509,469 


32 , 342,400 

4,472,000 

19,738,030 

19,441,044 

1,1)9,159 


46,522,970 


15,000,000 15,871,463 


77,394,433 • 


Ckrtitcmngi and Deathi within the London 
Btili of Mortality* i n the years 1790,1810, 
md 1830. 


Christened. 

1790. 

1810 

1830 

Males . 

9,7 oG 

10,188 

13,229 

Females . 

9,214 

9,742 

13,444 

Bohiko. ^ 

Males . 

9,192*0,411 

11,110 

Females - , • 

8,846 

9,432 

10,535 

Difd. 

*. 

Under 2 years of 

age 

5,877 

5,853 

6,115 

1,837 

Between 2 and 5 

1,948 

2,430 

10 .. 5 

748 

850 

. 871 

10 . . 20 

640 

*695 

o81? 

20 ..30 

1,277 

1,218 

1,410 

30 .. 40 

1,733 

1,788 

1,759 

40 .. 50 

1,785 

2,018 

* 2,026 

50 . . 60 

1,548 

1,648 

1,587 

2,031 

60 .. 70 

1,23J 

2,055 

70 .. 80 

818 

1,262 

1,788 

80 .. 90 

376 

473 

815 

90 ..100 

5 H 

7b 

119 

Age of 101 . « 

. . 

• • 

2 

102 . . 

1 

• • 

1 

103 . • 

1 

, , 

, , 

105 . . 

1 

1 


108 . . 

1 

• . 



progress or koucai lor. 

The peace and prosperity 6f the present 
W»gu were highly favourable to the pro- 
gress of popular insti uction, and this de- 
sirable result was effected by the voluntary 
efforts of the people their^plve*. unaided 
by the powers of the government In the 
great work ot teaching the poor, all parties i 
and persuasions united with the most ! 
laudable zeal. The belief that universal ! 
education could have any injurious effect 
upon the character of the community was 
entirely exploded, and the results of some 
inquiries that were instituted in 1828, by 
Hr* Brougham, showed that a great pro- 
gress had been made since our last notice 
mi this subject (p. 756), and that at the 
close of Geoiwe IV. *s reign there were 
lew districts inBnglaad where the children 
of the working 'classes might not obtain 
elementary infraction. The information 
obtained was far from complete, but there 
wete materials taifetait m drawing up 


the following comparison of the number of 
children who attended unendowed pay*- 
schools in 1818 and 1828 m those padres 
from which returns were obtained s— 


Counties. 

1818* 

1828. 

Bedford . 

• 428 

•745 

Berks • 

. 6b0 

1*025 

Bucks * 

• 528 

I, 011 

Cambridge • 

* 984 

2,642 

Chester 

. 268 

524 

Cornwall • 

. 1,508 

3,246 

Cumberland . 

. 1,129 

1,468 

Devon • 

. 2,358 

3,920 

Dorset • 

• 305 

1,165 

Durham * 

, 850 

3,579 

Essex • 

. 735 

2,587 

Gloucester • . 

* 640 

1,301 

Hereford 

* 700 

1,156 

Hertford * 

* 1,163 

1,405 

Huntingdon 

. 295 

727 

Kent * 

. 2,270 

7,186 

Lancaster 

. 895 

2,124 

Leicester 

. 1,088 

2,258 

Lincoln • 

. 2,208 

5,218 

Norfolk 

. 2,606 

5,380 

Northampton 

. 596 

3.137 

Northumberland 

. 2,036 

2,891 

Nottingham 

. 265 

585 

Oxford • 

. 571 

2,424 

Rutland 

• 231 

573 

Salop • 

* 2,037 

2,963 

Somerset • 

. 701 

3,069 

Southampton 

. 3,346 

3,998 

Stafford * 

. 840 

l,85g 

Suffolk • 

. 1.695 

3,702 

Surrey 

* 1,794 

5,210 

Sussex • 

. 2,541 

4,164 

Warwick . 

. 1,475 

1,763 

Westmoreland 

. 1,659 

2,668 

Wilts 

. 589 

2,377 

Worcester • 

. 1,276 

3,231 

York K. 

. 1,755 

2,972 

York N. 

. 3,549 

6,076 

York W. . 

. 960 

3,251 

Total 

60,034 

105,571 


ooaaxKCY, vtnuo stocks* thick* con- 
sumption, MORTALITY. 

(Continued from* 725.) 

Pricks of three per cent- Consols, Bank of 
England, and East India stock in Jaau- 



ary 5 aumbw of BxintitOTW ineach ywr: 
and A* **mg* 

Wheat at 4h« awmiit flitttto ' Wr 
Tagus : — ' 

«* 

04 
83 
7* 

65 
54 
43 
51 
62 

66 
*56 

56 
60 
6G 
64 

Piuces of tbe following articles of con- 


Year. 

3 Pr.Ct. Bk. Mi., 

Bk*. 

1810 

*1 

4 

60 

240 


2,731 

181/ 

* 

63 

222 

191 

1,980 

1818 

* 

80 

290 

241 

1,256 

1818’ 

t ' 

78 

270 

231 

1,499 

1820 

• 

68 

221 

205 

1,353 

1821 

• 

70 

226 

225 

1,286 

1828 

# 

76 

237 

236 

1,094 

1823 

• 

7r 

242 

247 

975 

1824 

• 

m 

235 

270 

923 

1823 

• 

03 

231 

2S3 

1,216 

1820 


77 

211 

246 

2,533 

18-27 

• 

«2 

204 

240 

1,040 

1628 


83 

206 

244 

1,223 

1829 

• 

86 

213 

2J3 

1,590 

1830 

4 

91 

211 

225 

1,308 


• f , . 

of th..daty,^« 

W 

1816 

1817 

1818 
U»l» 

1826 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 
1823 
1820 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 . ... 

Newcastle cpal ; coflfee, tbo Highest 
priced J amaica#ugar, mw brown Jamaica ; 
tea, Boheo, Pnces are stated in shii||Iig%* 
except tea,#vluch is in pence. 



1 

Fttftri Separ, 

Te*> 

pr.ohl 

* PJVfJ 

pr.tk, pr.H. prJb. 

. 36 

llo 

55 

52 

52 

♦ ,29 

103 

105 

43 

32 

* 32 

*110 

80 

47 

31 

. 33 

100 

* 70 

45 

32 

. 31 

160 

60 

29 

22 

• 3i 

138 

55 

33 

27 

. 39 

130 

55 

2 7 

31 

. 34 

• 134 

40 

26 

29 

. 30 

118 

60 

33 

29 

. 27 

100 

65 

31 . 

, 20 

. 28 

102 

60 

36 

25 

. 30 

105 

53 

30 

21 

. 29 

88 

50. 

32 

19 

. 25 

88 

75 

29 

24 

. 28 

84 

60 

2,1 



Circulation of the Bank of England ; amount of Bullion in the Bank; anti 
coinage of Gold and Silver 


Year, Circulation. Bullion . 

1816 £26,886,170 £6,101,830 

1817 28,470,840 10,074,615 

1818 26,986,560 8,209,360 

1819 25,189,695 3,889,990 

1820 23,891,725 6,501,065 

1821 22,090,110 11,551,745 

18v2 18,065,070 10,577,535 

.1823 18,811,740 .11,551,235 

1824 19,934,555 12,798,745 

1825 20,076,300 6,206,710 

1826 23,515,735 4,606,870 

1827 22,319,105 10,311,39 5 

1828 21,669,110 10,423,085 

1829 19,709,115 6,815,275 

1830 20,757,715 
The act for resuming payments in spetie 

by the Bank passed m 1819 ; in 1826 the 
circulation of notes under 5/. was restricted, 
and in 1829 the circulation of them was 
prohibited in England and Wales. The 
coinage of gold from 1791 to 1797, both 


Gold. 


4, 26#, 330 
2,862,373 
3,574 
949,516 
9,520,758 
5,356,787 
739,748 
4,065,075 
4,580,919 
5,896,461 
2,512,636 
1,008,559 
2,446,754 
2,387,881 


Stiver* 
£1,800,181 
2,437,093 
376,299 
1,267,27$ 
847,717 
433,686 . 

31.430 
283,271 
282,070 
417,555 
608.605 
33,019 
16,288 
108,259 
151 


10,1^0,740 . 

inclusive, averaged 1,699,02!/.; ftom 1797 
to 1804 the annual average was 829,929/.; 
and from 1804 to the end of the war in 
1815 the average was 356,495/. The 
entire coiqpge of silver, from 1790 to 1815, 

.. ..... m „ , inclusive, amounted only to 5604 

citrus and Sheep sold in Sroithfield Market; with tha Chsustknkhos and Btnuaie 
within the London Bills of Mortality :~ 


1W, 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 
m7 
1028 . 
1829 
1030 


33 to 


Cattle. 

120,439 

129,888 

138,047 

135,226 

132,933 

129,125 

142,043 

149,552 

163,615 

156,985 

143,460 

138,363 

147,698 

158,313 

159,907 


Sheep. 
968,560 
1,044,710 
963,250 
949,900 
947,700 
1,107,230 
1,340,160 
L 264, 920 
1 >239,720 
1,130.310 
1,270,530 
1,335,100 
1 ,208, 4C0 
1,240,300 
1,287,0/0 


Burials. Christenings. 


20,316 

19,968 

19,705 

19,228 

19,348 

18,453 

18,43! 

20,507 

20,237 

21,026 

20,758 

22,292 

21,709 

£3,524 

21,615 


23,581 

24,129 

24,233 

24,300 

23,158 

25,229 

25,232 

27,679 

25,758 

25,624 

22p244 

29,925 

26,545 

27,028 

26,743 


rapacity of tvh jph exceed* tbe former in tbe proportion <rf 



m British c hrqnology. 

•• usttirb. 1 <rtf‘|C*teadK,” Sw., 1804 j W A« Inquiry 

Qwrg&W&$, criticism and poetry, 1745 into the Hise of 8vo., 1815. 

—1815,** Specimens of the Eeriy English . Bit Joseph Banks, natural history, 1743 
FM4^NMfc»'H$0 ; “ Specimens of Early ^ — 1820* “ Short Account of the Diseases 
English Romances/ 3 vols., 8*o. Mr. ElUs in, Corn, called Blight, Mildew, and Bust, 7 * 
W«e one of the junta of wits concerned in 4to.,1803. Sir Joseph’s other writing* con* 
thepolkical satire of ‘‘The Rvliiad,” and sisted of papers in me PhUosophical Trans- 
. mote si preface and notes to Way’s Trans- actions, Arch®oloiria, Ac. 
lotion ofie Grand’s Fabliaux. Thomas Scott, divinity, 1747—4821. 

* William Nicholson, mathematics and “The Force of Truth*’* a kind of auto- 
chemistry. 1753 — 1815. “Introduction to biographical tract, 1799; “ Defence of 
Natural Philosophy/’ 2 vftls., 8vo, 1782; Calvinism;” * Commentary on the Bible,” 
<* Dictionary of Chemistry/' 2 vols., 4to.y 6 vols., 4to. 

1795 ; “ The British Encyclopedia/’ 6 John Scott, travels and poetry, 1821. 
iele^Svo., 1807 — 1809. “Visit to Paris in 1815,” Bvtfe * Paris’ 

Adam Fergusson, moral and political Revisited in 1815/’ 8vo., 181o ; “The 
philosophy, 1723— 1816. * History of Civil House of Mourning/’ a poem. 

Society/' 4to., 1706 ; u Institutes of Moral John Keats, poetry, 1796 — 1820. “Bn- 
Philosophy/’ 8vo.„ 1769 History of the dymiou/’ 1818; “ Louisa,” “Isabella,” 
Roman Republic,” 3 vols., 4to., 1784 ; and other poems, 1 820, 

* Principles of Moral and Political Sci- Elizabeth luchbald, drama and novels, 
^ence,” the substance of the lectures of the 1756—1821. u A Mogul Tale/’ a farce, 
professor, delivered in the diversity of 1784; “ A Simple Story/’ a novel, 4 vols., 

* Edinburgh, 2 vols., 4to., 1792. 12mo., 179 J ; u Every one has his Fault/’ 

JL B. Sheridan, drama and oratory, 1751 u comedy, 1794 ; « Lovers’ Vows/’ atraus- 
—1816. “The Rivals/’ 1775; “ Verses to lation from Kotaebue* 1796; 4 * To Many 
fite Memory of Garrick/’ 4to,,£779 ; “The and not to Mart}/’ 1805. Mrs. Inch- 
Duenna ;” “ School for Scampi /’ “ Com- bald edited the “ British Theatre,” 25 
jiarative Statement of the two Bills for thi* vols., 12noo. 1806 — 1809 ; and the * Mo- 
Better Government of India,” 4to„ 1788 ; dem Theatre/’ 10 vols., 12ma, 

“ St. Patrick’s Day;” “The Critic;” “A Vicesimus Knox, morals and polite li- 
Trip to Scarborough,” a comedy, altered tcrature, 1752 — 1821. “Essays, Moral 
irom, Vanbrugh. Mr. Sheridan translated and Literary/’ 12mo., 1777 ; “Liberal 
•* Pi$arro ft and was the author of the Education/’ 1781; “ Elegant Extracts, in 
pan$mmmeluf “ Robinson Crusoe.” prose,” also in verse ; M Winter Evenings,” 

Miss Austen, novels, 177p — 1817. 3 vols., , 1 2mo., 1788; u Antipolemus/* 
“Sense and Sensibility *' Pride and Pre- a plea against war, translated from 
judi^e:” “ Mansfield Park “ Emma.” Erasmus, 12mo , 1794; “ Christian Philo- 
John Playfair, mathematics ami geology, sophy” 2 vols., 12mo., 1795. Dr. Knox 
1749—1819. “ Elements of Geometry,” is also regarded as the author of the 

1706; u Illustrations of Uie H ottoman Spirit of Despotism,” published unony- 
Theory of the Earth,” 1802; “Complete rmrtisly in 1794, and since reprinted. 
System of Geography, Ancient t and Mo- Sir William llerschel, astronomy, 1733 
dem/ 5 vols., 4to„ 1808 — 1813 ; “Out- —1822. “Catalogue of Stars/’ folio, 
lines of Natural Philosophy, 8vo.. 1812. 1798. 

Various' papers in the Philosophical Rev. E. D. Clarke, travels, mineralogy, 
Transactions, and the Transactions of the 1823. “Methodical Distribution of the 
Edinburgh Society. Professor Playfair Mineral Kingdom,” folio, 1807 ; “ ft* 
also composed the whole of first part, scription of Greek Marbles/’ 8vo4 1809; 
and had nearly completed the second pari, tf Travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa/* 
of the able Preliminary Dissertation on 1811; “ Travels in Russia.” 
the History of the Mathematical Sciences, Ann Radcliflfe, novels, 1764 — 1823. 
prefixed to. the Supplement to the Ency- “The Mysteries of Udolpho/’ “Travels 
clopsdia Britannica. through Holland/’ 1 793. 

Arthur Young; agricultuie and travels, Robert Bloomfield, poetry, 1766—1823* 
!74I*—I820. “The Farmer's Letters,” “The Farmer 4 * Boy,” 1800; “Wild Flow- 
1767; u Six Weeks* Tour in the Southern ers,” 1806; “ Hailewood Hall/’ a village 
Counties/’ 1768 ; “ Tour through the drama.” 

North of England,” 1770; “Experimental Percy Bysshe Shelley, poetry, 1792 — 
Agriculture,” 2 yols./ 4to., 1770 ; Tour 1822. “ Queen Mab “ Revolt of Islam 
throaoh the Rost of England,” 4 vols., “ Alastor /’ u Prometheus Unbound /’ 
8vo., IWl | ^Proposals to the Legislature M The Ceuci,” a tragedy i end a posthum* 
for Numbering the Pedple/M 771 Tour ous volumtrof poems, 
in Ireland,” 4to., 1780 ; “ Travels in David Ricardo, political economy, 1772 
France,” 2Vofc»4*b* 1792— 1794 ; “ Farm- —1823, * The High Price of Bullion a 





ggg 


mathematics, 173?— 

tr- 1 

raa^^^l^WilMOphical ^Dictionary,* 
% vols^ 4ko„ 1796 ; * ( Course of Mathe- 
jjhatifey' 1? vols., Svo*, 1796 ; “ Tract* pa 
Mathematical and Philosophical Subjects/ 1 

3 vols,. 8vo., 1812. 

TAfcdBy ron, poetry, 1788—1.824, “ Hours 
of Idleness, ” 8vu., 1887; “ English 

Bards aoflL Scotch Reviewers ” 1609 ; 
“jUhtlde Jlpold’s Pilgrimage, ,4fco., 1812; 
“The Giaour,” 8vo., 1813 ; “ The Bride of 
Abydos, 55 1813 ; “ The Corsair w Lara 
“ Iftu* Siege of Corinth “ The 'Prisoner 
of Chillon; 55 “ Manfred,” a tragedy; and 
the “ Lament of Tasso,” in 1817; “Beppo,” 
‘1818 ; “BJhzeppa,” and .first cantos of ] 
“ Don Juan,'’ 1819; “ Marino Fallen) 

“ Bardanapalus “The Two Foscari;” 
“Cain r “ Vision of Judgment “ Heaven 
and Earth ; r “Werner,” a tragedy; “ De- 
forhfled Transformed/’ a fragment. 

•John Aikiu, M.D., medical and general 
lite ratine, 1747 — 1822. “ Thoughts on 
Hospitals,” 1771; “ Character of the late 
John Itbward,’* 1791 ; “ General Bio- 
graphical i dictionary,” 9 vols,, 4to., 1799 — 
1818 (as»:?ted by Dr. Enfield and other 
writers; “ Essays, Literary and Miscel- 
laneous,” 1811; “Annals of thtPHeign of 
George III.,’ 2 vols , 8vo., 1816. 

Francis Maseres, mathematics and law, 
1731— - 1824. “ Dissertation on the Ne- 
gative Sign in Algebra,” 4to., 1759; “The 
Canadian Freeholder,” 3 vols., 8vo., 1779; 

“ Doctrine of Life Annuities,* 5 2 vols.,* 
4to,, 1783 ; “ Occasional Essays,” 8$., 
1809. Baron Maseres published several 
other Works, either original or compilations, 
and Was the author of several papers in 
the PMcaophical Tiausactiuns and the 
Arthmbidpa 

Mrs. Barbauld, poems and tales, 1743 — 
1825. j* Early Lessons,” 4to., 1778; 

“ Worksof Collins,” 1797 ; “ British No- 
velists,” 50 vols., 8vo., 1810; “ Eighteen 
Hundred and Eleven,” a poem, 4to>, 1812. 
.■V $aitmel Parr, divinity and criticism, 1747 
— 1825. “Discourse on the late Fast,” 
4to., 1781 ; “ Education and Charity 
Schools;” “ Bellendenus de Statu,” 1787 ; 
H Wlirburtcm Tracts,” 1789; “Address to 
the Dissenters of Birmingham,” 1792; 
“ ASpiial Sermon, 55 preached, before the 
lord-mayor, 4to,, 1800 ; “ Character of 
Jir, 'Wtij? 2 vols., 8 vo., 1809. In 1819 
Dr. Parr reprinted tlie speeches of Roger 
Long and John Taylor, of Cambridge, with 
critical memoirs of the authors ; and after 
his death n pamphlet, written by him, was 


Wbltshed, defending bisb^HalifaJi from 
the change having become a convert to . 
ffgpetf in Ins last richness. 

Peter Elmsley, philology, 1773—1825. 

« Achamamw, 55 1809; “ (Edipus Tyran- 
juis,” 181 1 2 f‘ Heraclid®/ 5 1815 1 f< Mi* 
dea,” 1818 j, “Baccba, ”1821 ; “ (Edipus 
Coloneus,” 1823 s tragedies of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides. Professed Elmaloy . 
contributed several classical articles to the 
early numbers of the Edinburgh Review ; 
and at a subsequent period wrote occasion-* 
ally in the Quarterly Review: 

Reginald Heber, bishop of Calcutta, 
1783— 1826. “ Life of Jeremy Taylor,” 

1822. Dr. Heber had previously pub* 
liahecl several prize-poems and sermons; 
and subsequent to the death of the prelate , 
appeared liis “Narrative of a Journey in 
Upper India,” 2 vols., 4to. f 

Dr. Thomas Young, natural pbilosljjhjr 
and hieroglyphics, — 1829. ^Lecfnreaoft K 
Nature Philosophy,” 2 vols., 4to., 1897; 

“ Practical Nosology,” 1812 ; u Discoveries 
in Hieroglyphical Literature and Egyp- 
tian Antiquities,” 8vo., 1823. Dr. Young 
contributed many valuable article* to th# 
Suj^lement the Encyclopaedia Britan- 

Sir Humphrey Davy, chemiatry ? 1779— 
1829. “ Researches, Chemical and Philo* 
sophicftl, chiefly concerning Nitrous Oxide 
uud its Respiration,” 8vo,, I860; “JfcUe-t 
ments of Agricultural Chemi st ry/ 5 lalf $ . . 
“ Sulmoaia, or the Days of Fw^fishihg, 5 * 

1 828 ; besides numerous contributions to 
the scientific journals, communicaUnj| si* 
Humphrey's important discoveries. " '' l 

William Wollaston, chemistry, 1766— 
1S28. Dr, Wollaston was more eminept 
lor discoveries Whan his writings, which 
consisted of papers in the philosophical 
transaction and periodical journals. 
Among his discoveries and inventions Were 
the luceraal* m icroscope, the periseopic. 
camera obscura, the reflective goniometer, 
the scale o# chemical equivalents, the new 
metal called palladium, and the cystic 
oxide. The dsctpr is said to have realised 
30,0004 by his process for procuring pla- 
tina in a malleable state. 

Miss Beuger, biography, 1778— 1827. 
“Memoirs of John Tobin/ 5 “Memoirs of 
Mary Queen of Scots; 55 “Life of Anue 
Boleyn. 55 

Charles Mills, history, 1788 — 1826. 
“History of Mahommedauism, ” 1817; 
“History of the Crusades, 55 1819; “His* 
tory of Chivalry, 55 * 1825. 

Abraham Rees, miscellanies, 1743— 
1825. “ Economy Illustrated and Recom- 
mended,” 1800 ; “ Practical Sermois ” % 
vols. 8 vo., 1809—1813; “Principles of 
Protest ant Dissenters stated and vindi- 
cated, 55 The work by which Dr* Reesia . 





Mtaji # ^ , mt , , * . m | j |<t n mi iuill ll i < 

in forty-five volumes. *3 ^743 — 1^9# ^ 

Chalmers, statistic*, politics, chandwa,* 2 vol*. five* 177j7j‘:* 
4t Political Annals of the Arithmetic and Book-keemifo 
^mg0'^am9» to 1763,* 4to., 1780; 1788 ; “ Inquiry iota the Ad 
*iM*n*te of the Comparative Strength of 8vo., 1813, ,‘> <v W 

Gtaait 3iltialii/ f 4to*j 1782, often reprinted John Rennet, geography, ij 
in &vo. ; « Life of Thomas Ruddiman/’ “ Bengal Atlas,*? folio, 1781 i'A 
1794 ; “ Caledonia, an Account, Historical the Geography of Africa/*!# 
^Topographical, of North Britain/' 4to., “Geographical System of Hm 
2907, plained,” 4to., 18u0; “Observe! 

William Giflbrd, satires, translations, demography of the Plain of ] 


dig/Hhe pu 1*4 
amended from; 


J-^9, '<*; 


l y ttrljU 


“Geographical System of HeS 
plained,* 4fo,, 1800; “Observe 
Topography of the Plain of ! 



opography 


1756— ^1826. “The Baviad” 8m, 1794; 1814, Jgfc 

^The Myriad,” 8vo., 1795 ; “ Satires of Robert Nares, theology, pmpfo] 
jfcvenal, with notes,” 4to., 1802. Mr. tidsm, 1754 — 1829. “ Essaj^w jl 
JGiftbrd published editions, with notes, of nation of Socrates,” 8vo., 1 78*2 ; *# 
: ,Sft|aplay8 of Massinger, Ben Jenson, Ford, of Orthoepy,” 8vo., 1784 ; “ Chrom 
JlppMrlfiy, and was many years editor of View of the Prophecies,” 1805 ; “ 1 
{Quarterly Review (see Dec. 31, 1826). sary of Woqds and Phrases upd 
William Mitford, history, philology, 1734 Elizabethan age,” 4to., 1822. AgBsfc 
-—1827. “Essay on the Harnjony ofLau- Nares was a contributor to the C 


Assay on 

v^guage,” 8vo., 1774; History of Greece,” Journal, and, in conjunction wi»T; Mr. 
'♦ 1784 — 1810, 4 vols. 4to ; “Treatise on Beloe, established, in 1793, the BfitiSh 
the Military Force of the Kingdom,” Kvo. ; Critic, which Dr. Nares conducted tuy^ 

^ Considerations bn the ComLaws,” 1791. end of* the forty-second wolume. >/ i- 
Archdeacon Core, travels, history, 1747 Sir William Drummond, antiquity,pc!ite 
— 1828. “Travels in Switzerland,” 3^olsr literature — 1 828. “ Review of the Qmwfo* 
8vd., 1779; “Travels in Poland, Russia, meuts of Sparta and Athens /* MNjradf 
and Sweden” 5 vols. 8vo., 1 784 ; “ Memoirs “ Academical Questions,” 1805^“ Re* 

« Of Sir Robert Walpole,'* 3 vols. 4to. *1 798 ; mafks on the Origin of Empires,” 2 vols. 
^^moirs of Horatio Lord W r alpole”4t°., 8vo., 1824. $ - 

<f Xmk- “ Memoirs °f the Bourbon Kings Henry Neele, poetry, novels, 17 ffthr. 
Wjfpain/^S vols. 4to., 1813; “Memoirs 1828. “Toems,” “ Dramatic Scenes,* 4ttd 
* ' 4^&e Duke of Marlborough” 3yol«. 4to., the “Romance of History.* / 

— 19 Shrewsbury f Correspondence,” ■ Matthew Dowes, jurisprudence, meta-, 
1821 ; “ Memoirs of the Pelham Ad- physics, 1829. “ Liberty and Total** * 


Nares was a contributor to the Classical 


History of Greece,” Journal, and, in conjunction wi 


ie Duke of Marlborough /* 3 vols. 4to., 
I — 19 ; “ Shrewsbury f Correspondence,” 
* 1821 ; “ Memoirs of the Pelham Ad- 


ministration ,** left untinished at the death I tion.” 8vo., 1780; “Crimes and Puep 


archdeacon. 


meats,” 8vn., 1782; Deformity 


illiam Belsham, histoiy, politics, 1752 'Doctrine of Libel/’ 8vo., 1785. 

\ - — 1827. “ Historical, Political, and Lite- .*Rev. Murk Noble, history, genealogy, 

JT vary Essays,” 2 vols. 8vo., 1789 ^ “ History — 1827. “Memoirs of the Ptoie^uride 
' >lr $ f Great Britain from 1688 to the Treaty House of Cromwell/* 2 vols, 8vo., "784 ; 
ri Jfft Amiens,” 12 vols. 8vo., l # /93 — 180G. “Lives of the English Regicides,” tVota. 
%' Thomas Belsham, theology, metaphy- 8va, 1797; “History of the Q$tag« of 
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WILLIAM IV. AD. 1830 to 1837. 

CoW^TtoNAi agitations on the Continent and in England m%* 

distinguishing feature >f the present reign. ^ j scttjlfa 

nSrarith interesting ,md important events William IV nan ®rWl > 
Sed ?o the British throne,' ere an astounding^ levnhit.on hurst M * 
from, the capital of France, .is unexpected hy the European nations in tt 
JJ* of ^achievement a. m the rapidity of A coi 4 4 

Liurmcd between conflicting parties, and the ,f rf ,^? ft TLmUt ms no 
*8ttght, by one audacious blow, to strike down the P . _j J «, 

WlL able, sacc essfully, to contend again ,t It was a tiger-spnng,.vflucli 
fell, . the assailant fell, the unpitied,vi«tim of a*iull and deadly aim. 

iLmu d hv the foiugn pov us. in 1814, after being ignommmusJi e* ■ 
m \\«A hv Ine public voice, the jyuni \ A\aj compulson , and the 
EveT «•» undated m heart or mtm’ with the French uatum 

IW, l«hc U>*t of the Stuarts, ollus a sad v\^m however ft* 
hfieditaiv habits and assertion- Loms X\ 11 U now«?vw, «u *ww» 
himself more disposed to amalgamate with pew interests and ideas nag 
Srothcr and sue cessor, the OMH D* Vrtu.s He w as h s 8 prejudiced^! 
hetter info. mod, than Chailcs, but jt suitieal— not so duett and * moert 
thought the end justified the w< un He was a ti nid 
Wne eSencuceda long term of idviisty, did ao- im the third t, 

wish to expose himself to its bit* 1 1 »< m, by harm dims e\periments mi the 
patience of Ins subjects Though too much « a roja ist to admrt th« tfee 
thrsue had been vacant during his absence o& tw.nty-Rve years, « » 
X%«tuUonal charter from the French, he vouehsu 
one it .ii them, which contained many provisions, not less liberal wid 
Aliened than those tendered to Louis XVI. by the Constituent As- 
aembt). He often cheeked the ultra /cal of his emigrant adviscis, and . 
was Sagged Oinvaid, rather than willingly participated in thev retro- 
gradftig achi mes. Still his govemment did not acquire stability It nev« 
won the confidence of the French people They were internally piosperous 
suffered under no physical calamity, hut were politically d.-t mteiUcd 
Then pride was hurt, then fears kept awake. A hostile family had been 
imposed upon Ultra. All that had been done in its inglorious exile w 
knttwn to be held as a crime, for which Trance was bound to rt pent-to 

STil. V i»«,r. P k..f mss «* iJd 

mi liwy glories of the lie public and of the empire were not acknowledged, 
and multitudinous landed interest* • Inch hud grown « 1 > ^ ‘ 

firnated domains of the church and n< olesse, were telt to k / n< T^r 
Hence the disquietudes and collisions that followed the restuntum of Louts, 
and which impelled his government into the adoption of unconstitutional 

* i A 
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stret^t -hardly less- those 'that swrked itfce course 

of hia-eu^tiBsor.. .Sometimes the press was controlled, by tlie imposition 
of. a ; sometimes the eleciiiftis for deputies sfee arfekrwilf inter* 

feredwirti; and sometimes the peerage was suddenly augmented, to carry 
measures* ■ /“•/,? 1 

pfbe death of the king, in 1 824, had no tendency to alky appr'fitemions,- 
or produce greater harmony between the ruler and the ruled. > Louis had 
affected to pursue a middle course; 1 m successor had no such ambition; 
Charles wap a bold, bigoted man: unlike Ins brother, he wafc a aineere 
catholic. He hated the revolution, ami all its fruits, and never disguised 
his hatred. The royalists knew they could depend on his and 

" yrext -not slow to avail themselves of his support. fx'iiXj 

'.- III the first year of his reign, the rights of the electors w^rfv openly 
fey^okted hy the prefects : the result was an overwhelming mimatemf ma- 
which adopted h measure to extend the duration of the chamber of 
dgjppties to seven years* and its renewal in totality, instead of annually, by 
/One-fifth. Next followed a law to indemnify the emigrants. Tifirty msi* 
lioas of rentes, in the Three per cents, were assigned lbr this purpose, 
representing, at the current price of 75 of that stock, a capifyd 1 <rf 
30 ) 000 , 00 i)L An a iteration in the !mv of property, favourable in eetttttn 
cases, to its eritailmeiit, was carried, hi hsU7 Viilele ventured on the 
'bold measure of disbanding the national guard of iVri* 4 because it had 
openly expressed yam faction at toe defeat of a restrictive law of the pt». 
He next took the decisive step, apparently without pressing uece^ityv of 
dissolving the chamber of deputies. This was fatal to his ministry, by 
affording an opportunity to all hfi opponents to display their hostility. 
Mirny of the royalists were, offended by his plan for the reduction of the 
Interest of the debt, his augmentations of the 'peerage, and his refusals to 
support their ev'ivmr puber ; while, on the other hand, the liberals were 
ftUftyated by the ant i-revolu Uonarv tendency vf his government The two 
parties coalesced to overthrow h:s administration; they jointly selected 
candidates, whom they supported, dunog the general election, with thtefr 
united strength, and evr ryw here ri>c minister^ friends were defeated. 

M. de VilUde, unable to withstand the coalition, did not wait the $mm$~ 
filing of the chamber*, hih resiirmnl January 5, 1828. The MartiguoC 
ministry followed,, consisting of many of the colleagues of Vdttde, but more 
inclined than that minister towards constitutional principles. it abolished 
ihc diecretvonarv power of Ve-estnblishiug the censorship of the pre.% and 
abrogated the hateful jaw of tendency as respected the journals. . Ji aljpc* 

‘ fortified the elective rights of the nation, by securing the purity hf\tfee 
electoral lasts, against ihe frauds of the local uutimmieg; and finally issued 
air ordinance on education, that relieved society from the en crom ifimdnhr at 
tfie Jesuits, and the alarm of clerical domination. These advances towards 
liberalism seem to have alarmed the king, and he -dismissed Ids responsible 
advisers. " ' ,y ’ 

In August, 1829, Chaika took a step winch his predecessor had irever 
neBtuml upon, and that was, to appoint a ministry, consisting wholly of 
royalists* At the head of thfi ministry was prince de Polignnc, a ^devoted 
Bourljonite, trntl bigoted catholic. During the exile of the Bourbons# the 
1 . **“ 

* To carry, iu the Uw of elrctiotu 67 peers wet© created at otic© ; ift 1333—— 
the year of intervention in Spatuth affaus— i>7 peers were made hy M. de Yttl&a $ and 
in lfcl7, the si m& muuUv created 70 moje, t*> recover the rwyalist majority, Whtt?h had 
been lost through the creations of M. Ita/.es, in Itfttt 
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prince had wSS sekemes for tkeir fest6Htk»ri; ■ 

implicated* of tke'new mimsstere-witi 1 . ' 

the conspMcgr of 1 Georges* for Ike assassination of Buonaparte* ' ^ Bone- . 
moot, appoinited the new minister of war, had keen a Vendetta chief, and 
the last that submitted : he had, however, joined Napoleon on his return 
from El%, but deserted him on the eve of the battle of Waterloo ; and 
gave the fatal evidence, on the trial of marshal Ney, that determined the 
fate of .that gallant soldier. The other ministers were royalist advocates, 
or emigrants, who had fought in the army of the prince of Conde. 

The appointment of tW Polignac ministry left no doubt of the designs of 
the oou'ttV’jind preparations were made to counteract them. An association 
wasiorn^liu Brilany to resist the payment of taxes, and subscriptions 
were mi jsf%oot to indemnify those who might suffer in resisting the levy 
of imposts. The journals were mostly on the liberal side ; they denounced, 
with almost one accord, the new ministry, and endeavoured, by spirited 
appeals to the tropic, and even to the French military, to rouse than #A 
sense of riie threatened danger to the public liberties. The royalists were 
not idle, and also had recourse 1 to the press, either to allay popular appre- 
hension, or to vindicate their intended policy. In the N>mtmr appeared 
a manifesto from prince Pol ipriwe, in* which he unreservedly disclaimed all 
the rumoured projects for destroying the Charier ; for gaining a majority in* 
the chamber of deputies, by au unconstitutional addition of aristocratic 
m«nri>ei> ; for calling in foreign anniewto flverawe the French people; and 
for miring forces by royal ordinances. On the other hand, a royalist pub- 
lication was put forth, descnbing*vvitb j^rvatoahduy the existing crisis, and 
rocnmiuei. hvg t<> the prince almost the precise course he ultimately adopted. 
It contended that Franco hatl no real evil to complain of; all the abuses . 
of her institutions had been s%ept away by the revolution ; notwithtttand&g*' 
she was in ft state of constant agitation ; that this agitation arose from the 
political incongruity of a monarchy, unsupported by privileged orders ; 
that nothing hie d existed in England, where the aristocracy were predo- 
minant through their wealth and jmrii tnumlury influence. France was 
essentially democratic; its peerage existed m name* only, and its ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy the same ; there &as no gradation of clasps ; hardly any 
inequality of property; no corps of sinecimsts dr well-paid placemen : the 
inaasarch was insulated, and without support. In conclusion, the write , 
recomiDei tied the abrogation of the Charter, and the establishment of a 
dictatorship, in lieu of the constitutional system * 

M. Guttu described the juncture correctly; h premises were true; his 
conclusions false and pernicious. Me reasoned hke a one-sided partisan, 
who had neither harm nor unlearnt by the events of the last forty years ; 
who thought that the king, mot the people, was the stale. Most truly he 
stated that the experience of the last fifteen 3 ears had shown that France 
could not continue m her present state, but ber difficulties admitted of n 
double solution — either the will of the prince or the nation must be para- 
mount, The question at issue was, whether the royal pleasure or the 
national desires should succumb ? whether the prejudices of the Bourbons 
or the reason of France should triumph ? whether Charles should he in- 
dulged in bis iovc of a superstitions priesthood, privileged orders, tithes, 
feudal services, and provincial ad ministry .cos ; or th<T French, in their 
preference of representative institutions, as a better guarantee than the 

* I)e /a Nticemtc £um JDicUtturt* Far M. Cotjflh JPurw,. ^ 
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iilicerl^ ; ^i!l of an of civil liberty, quality of righ% social 

possessions. ®L Cotta was for humfcMri&g tMsm&narch ; the 
for humoutteg themself Though erroneoas in seasoning, 
dangerous m application, the advice of the coundH&r ©f $|*» CtW Royale 
Jfetttid f&vour in England ; and the leading journal of a great political party 
uiieoumged the French royalists to persevere in the perilous course <m which 
iitopears they had determined to venture.* .. » 

The chambers were opened by the king, March 2nd, in a apeech of 
ominous import. u If .culpable mnuceuvrey* said Charles, “ should raise 
up against my government obstacles which l do not wish to foresee, I 
shall find the power of surmounting them, in my resolution to mf^tain the 
public peace, in my just confidence in Frenchmen, arid in the which 
they have always shown to their kings/’ The deputies, in th$ar address, 
expressed their want oi confidence in the government ; and Charles replied, 
that Ms “ intentions were immutable,” As a decided majority of the 
deputies were against the ministry, no alternative remained but their dis- 
missal, or a dissolution of the chamber. The king decided on the latter, 
trusting that by a vigorous exertion of government influence over the electoral 
colleges, to obtain a majority in the next chamber. He was disappointed, 
as might have been anticipated, front the circumstances under which he 
appealed to the public opinion. He next seems to have taken the resolu- 
tion of governing without the chambers; and out came, on the 20th July, 
the famous ordinances, b£ which <lh«- constitution was swept away, and the 
Charter, as some with more zeal than foresight had recommended, thrown 
to the w inds. 

The events of the memorable three days that followed are detailed in the 
€hroniclt\ On Monday , the ordinances appeared in the Momteur ; on 
Tuesday the people murmured ; on Wednesday they took up arms — fought, 
an4 bled ; on Thursday they triumphed over armed oppression ; and on 
Friday the elder branch of the Bourbons had ceased to reign, Europe 
stood aghast at these marvellous occurrences — at the infatuation of the king, 
and the matchless heroism of she people. In ten days they had hurled a 
tyrant from. Ins throne, and elected, in' his stead, a constitutional sovereign, 
bound by conditions fixed by the national representatives. These sudden 
vicissitudes — this mighty convulsion, shook every throne. Within a month 
after, Belgium became th i scene of a popular revolution hardly less astonish- 
ing. The shock was felt throughout Germany, in Italy, and Poland, and 
even iu England, as we stall now proceed to indicate. 

William IV., on lya occeaion, found the Wellington ministry in 
power, and expressed no ‘dissatisfaction with their measures or intention of 
removing them. But the administration was weak — it was unsupported 
by the anti-catholic section of the lories, and, depended for continuance in 


* After an approving notice of M. Cotta s hook, ihe Quarterly Mnnw, Ixxxv, 2311, 
Hftid,— w We, therefore, hope and trust that the king of France anil his present minis- 
ters may succeed, if such be their object, in establishing a censorship on the press, and 
likewise in acquiring so decided a preponderance in the chamber ot deputies* that it# 
existence as an independent body, capable of bearding the monarchy, as it has recently 
dons., shall be no longer recognised. This, we own, will be a virtual ak>ltiwn of ifa 
Charter” Further on they say, — 14 We think it is hardly possible to doubt that, unless 
the existing government adopts, and succeeds in carrying into effect* some very decisive 
measures in the course of the present year , there will ensue another burst of ^mValsUm, 
and Napoleon has left no saying of more indisputable truth behind him, that a 
revolution In Ffemg is a revolution in Europe.” This was in May, two mnnijbs bejfcre 
the Julv revolution. \ 
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authority, flfeiiSlMajj ‘tHK wfetatfit ’ 

was not in hearty accordance on most questions et foreign and domestic V 
policy. The death of George IV. and the occurrences of the parlkmeatary- * 
session tlmt ^pt^ceded it, increased the divergence between the minister 
his snt*iiiterie» t ' and essentially changed the political landscape. It was' 
evident that the premier was not disposed to advance much tether with 
his whig allies, while the latter pressed upon him tne alternative of un- 
popularity or an unfaltering progression in his reformatory course* The 
country was in difficulties, and sir James Graham truly urged that it was 
only in moments of distress that useful purposes could be effected. Acting ,* 
on this pripeiple, the baronet made motions supported by eloquent speeches 
for reteSj^|bf the salaries and emoluments of privy councillors* for the sa- 
laries and fees of consuls, and for returns of the expenses of diplomatic 
missions ; all which were negatived by large majorities. Two motions of 
lord John Russell for parliamentary reform shared a like fate* £ir Robert 
Peel and sir Harry Ingiis contended that legislative reform was not : rc- 
quiml; Mr. Horace Twiss and «ir George Murray, not so sanguine in their 
optimism, did not hold precisely the same faith, ljut held that giving repre- 
sentatives to Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, would be a violent pro- 
ceeding. These ministerial negative* evinced that the fund of liberalism 

in the administration was spent ; that further popular concessions were nos* 
to be expected, and the whigs availed themselves of the opportunity 
afforded by the commencement of a rm w^eign and consequent dteaoltttfott 
of parliament to dissolve the ducal alliance, and withdraw from the sup- 
port of l government in which tlwy hud never officially participated. 

This Action was not the only disadvantage with which the ministry 
had to grapple. The experience and abilities «of its chief were deemed 
unequal to the task of civil Government ; and his Catholic Relief Act and 
some other measures were known to have been compulsory, not voluntary 
concessions. Hence, it lacked the national confidence, and failed to $sap 
thanks or gratitude for laudable acts. Moreover, all lories were in dis- 
credit by the progress of popular information. For twenty years the 
abuses of public institutions, of pqbfic offices, of chartered companies, m 
charitable foundations, in the management of the public revenue, and crown 
revenues, had b^en a constant subject of exposure and animadversion by Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. Creevy, Lord Cochrane, Sir II. Itencll, Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Cobbeti, and others. It was discovered and demonstrated that the govern- 
ment hat. failed in its legitimate purposes ; that it had been carried on 
more for the benefit of the administrators than th& community ; that public 
services were over or unequally or inadequately remunerated; that public 
money wa$ squandered in the maintenance of useless sinecures and un- 
deserved pensions ; and that peers, and commoners, their relatives, 
dependents, and connexions alikq abetted, as they participated in the 
general corruption. Even die ministry of the duke of Wellington had 
been 5 found not free from the opprobrium bf bis predecessors. Official 
patronage was abused, and cabinet ministers w ere found creating offices 
and putting their sons into them, and then abolishing the offices and retain- 
ing the compensation-pensions. f 

It was amidst the disgust excited by these exposures, in the legislature 

* ftpJUfy H, 1830. 

+ Sir R, Heron* s motion. March 26, on the pensions granted to the hon. K* Bandas,, 
and the bon. W* L. Bathurst, which was carried against the Welling! eu ministry by 
130 to 101 
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’by the whigs lie was tesfcrted, and the yic^nt ofMs own 
. allied they bad been betrayed, were bitrferly iiestilt to Mm. 

to his difficulties, almost before the electroiS tegan, ti&ne the 
of the insurrection in Paris ; and, shortly after a ^eeond peal, 
fcardly less astounding, from Brussels, The nation was iuto&ated with, 
/Joy at these triumphs over oppression. Ail the horrors left by ihtf first 
French revolution ware effaced by the success and magnanimity of the 
second ; even the property -classes became enamoured of popular com- 
motions, and all who did not share in the gladness inspired by pafejjing 
■events,, incurred dislike --almost execration. The minister dti&h became 
especially obnoxious, because he was suspected, though unjustly, bf Mtvihg 
been privy to the plot and elevation of prince Polignac, ami the rumour 
told effectively against him at the elections. His colleagues were generally 
, shunned ; in the counties and populous boroughs they had no chance; 
even the universities turned their backs upon them as apostates to toryism ; 
they could hardly find seajs even in the nomination boroughs. The stale 
of national feeling is shown by the return of Air. Brougham for Yorkshire, 
and Mr- Hume for Middles ; for it* was a saying in the days of Charles 
fj&mos Fox, that “these two counties rule all England/’* 

The new parliament met November 2nd, and was opened by an unpo- 
pular royal speech. 11 rfcgreteft hr state of affairs in the Low Countries ; 
lamented the destruction of machinery, and the recent fires occasioned by 
incendiaries, and intimated a determination to punish outrage, disorder, and 
sedition. It said nothing about parliamentary or othvi reforms, which was 
generally expected, and public disappointment was aggravated by the de* 
deration of the prime minister. Sensible, frmfi the results of the elections, 
that -the end of his ministerial caioer was approaching, he seemed disposed 
id hasten it by his own violence, and, in the discussion on the address, 
boldly affirmed that reform vs as unnecessary, ami that while he eooimucd 
at the head of the government w> measme of that character should be intro- 
duced, In the existing state «-f political .feeling, the died was electric, and 
in the metropolis the excitement was sudi that a complimentary visit, in- 
tended to lie paid in the city, on lord mnyorVdny, by their majesties, was 
postponed, from an apprehension of popular commotion. All that had 
been previously surimsed of the duke’s unfitness for civil government 
Seemed orally confirmed % himself, And, on the lbtb, he was formally 
’ deposed, in the accustoTj^d way, by a majority of the house of commons 
voting against him. Next day brought the welcome tidings of his resignation* 
The resignation of the Wellington ministry terminated th% executive 
supremacy of the Tories. Divisions among themselves, and reluctant te$d 
unavoidable concessions to the popuhr demands, had portended, during the 
last thirteen years, the decline of their exclusive authority* With Very short 
intermissions, they had exercised the government of the country since the 
accession of George the Third ; during that long term every branch of 
administration had become saturated with their maxims and adherents; 
and nothing, save a concurrence of favourable, circumstances, and a necessity 
' palpable and urgent, would have been adequate to dislodge a powefr so 
firmly rooted and widely ramified. But public institutions imperiously 
required the comefcive of new principles. The dilapidating dEMfc of, time 
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and upglaut hftd 'become apparent m the primary, a* m eecandaM (If 
partments el adwtaiatratian. Inequditics and dttim were net mote nfe hi 
the dtuirdi ®aA public offices than m the court® of law and great corpora- 
tion# of tbe Jtfngdotm Under a pertinacious system of tmn4uqmry and 
non-reform, tbe gangrene bad spread through the entire frame# kid a new 
anatomy of parts, not less than now blood* had become essential to a per- 
fect regeneration of the body politic. 

The most carious part of the system was unquestionably the 'repre- 
sentative. Engrossed by the more pressing danger^ of popery and aibitrary 
power, this had been left untouched at the revolution of IfSBB. Time had 
augmented its deformities, and shown more glaringly the disseverance of 
property and intelligence from political power and mpoxibihihty* till at 
length & had degenerated into a mere mockery, obvious to the minds of all 
men by the ludicrous contract of Old Snrvm and Oatton with representa- 
tives-^-Birmiugham and Manchester without a voire. By nomination- 
boroughs, by cbfci* corporations*, and by tbe peculiarities of the county 
franchise, only one mteiest w^s substantially incorporated m the legislature. 
Land was omnipotent ; commerce, manufactures, slupp m*; all that consti- 
tuted the prule, distmrtmn, and glut} of th<? realm, were dumb, or only 
partially and stealthily heard, like wnictlung guilty or illegitimate* from a 
few stray organs, or the less reiogM*"d channels of the public press 
popular assemblages in the open air An ohgVdrv rub 1 and it i% need- 
less \) say that the Ians it mack, ihg measures* it supported, ami these it 
frustsu {^d, savoured of the character, the prejudices, and interests of the law- 
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Nt « >blrm in Euclid bad be' n hitter demonstrated than the iniquities of 
piuhawutary elections and iqm malum Th^y liad cea«ed to be reasoned 
upon, mid their defence hasi become ?t inert thesis for wits and rbetoucians 
to display their ingenious tuphrd^. Jn*i hp)< a cqptury bad elapsed since 
reform wa^ on the point oi being aeheud by a nation d movement# ayicsted 
only by ibe No l'f>i>(ry riots of i urd Oeoige Gordon U again post- 
poned till the tempest <d the Fi* u h resolution bed -wt *>t by* but it was 
never abandoned , it was> only bad ^ .de its effit m\ w \ , known — its value 
appreciated, but, hkt somethin^ h<k n d, if was hq* liock till & period of 
tranquillity, oi till fuiourabk ui cum stances,* like thote imiicatid above, 
instiled ior it a triumphant m option. It bud always boci* looked upon, by 
patru nc and enlightened men, not blinded by selkhmss, ambition, or 
marbi ‘ refimment, ns the aik, the v\ hoksomc tom (five oi the < oustitution ; 
and ®fr George Savdc, Wyvile, William Pitt, i'httjle* Gn > , sur Francis 
Bu/dett, major Canw tight, Bi unde, Lambton# ana lord John KusbcB, are some 
of ihe d^tmgnslud names who successively took charge of the state vh^r, 
till it was finally accepted and applied bv a beneficent and puissant 
monarch. 

Besides the c meurring and favourable nrriimstanceB arising from the 
co-opctation of ki* ff, nnmstcts, and people , m oric direction, animated md 
ixupehed in thcii course by the c^utenunt oi ibe lommental i evolutions; 
there were other# that helped to weaken opposition to constitutional changes# 
while, at the same time, they produced a more perfect unanimi'v and force 
among tho*e classes Mho bail the w i&h ami the powi r to rifecl them. These 
were the total absent, or at leabt abe\u q of the wild and mipincUcatie 
theories of social and pohtual reform, which had agitated tin t»>un*ry during 
the five years subsequent to the peace Neither property, cor the ebutch, 
aor the constitution* was felt to be endangered by Hit progress oi reform 



' with BO little 

^StfilSrtOn the legislature ' and the course was mow: free, to «w ad* 

■' SSSfe*5^«w wSite and feasible claima^uppertedhy the wtei' ^ 

^^SfTZ? ot l ‘2fS»«I i» November,* 1830." ■ > 

' ojihltwi imperatively marslodlcd the way.andfortunately^ 

cs fcSLSrsSftir 

:; W? ** * " : 

• 5TS . had ten .« ? *d by h» »*«£ 

-& advisers, who declared, immediately on takmg the mus ofgJJ.^ 

1 terms of thdr intended administration to be peace abroad, reform aid 

^5f«7rfi h r ,bi g . faithfully redeemed, » . H*il «f ™d™. 
flrSS. KT.rio.iem. As respoets their first and greatest measure, tbal 
«fTtT,AMK4 MET reform, on which the heart of the nat.on was feed, 
tliev might have tried illusive arts— have sought delay-attempted, and 
perhaps temporarily succeeded, in palming on the community a much less 
efeient measure than that' they actually introduced and “l|haut^con- 
summated But it would 'nave been mo rcstmg-placc , this they foresaw, 
and wisely shunned both delusion anti procrastination . They applied thftrn- 
seheT directl v to the removal of .the pubiig malady, which they correctly 
understood m-appled with it, and like bold and skilful physicians, cut out 
the mwor’ that had for ng.es preyed ou the vitals of the constitution, and 
took all the precautions they could, commensursto with public intelligence 
and their own power, t? go aid against Us re- production. . 

Tlifir first aim was to aimnent popular control, conlorraably to u 
altered tonosit on in society of wealth and knowledge, amby diverting 
Se goveSeut of its irrespLible action, rendr/thc oligarchial interests 
heretofore predominant m the. state, subordinate to those of the commoi 
| n L r8U it of this organic change, they proceeded outlier wildly, 

X -,5.% N.. m*— » py““ J““8 > •Z 

tutinns • no greater violeivie committed on existing interests, than was 
“ial to the generel security j bv which means the alarms of the timid 
were allayed, and the demands of the moderate 

Thev sought to reform within, not without, the pale of tin cmis.Utut.ou. 

- ri,*3K i. b.»«, y-ffif ~ actoUd <.<***** **•*»* 

bill, was rejected as extraneous, and inapplicable to the - _ I 

■ Jf-which w-re the nommation boronghs-no.i-representat.ou . «ffte ^large, 

: • ttrims— • inequalities in the elective fraucluse— and the delay , expense, ai 
corruption of elections. t 

'•■'So eompJeWy out of heart and hope were the ultra radicals that PwUameat worfd 
Msslf, that «f bto years they bail ceased to petrt.*. for it 
idtuJtom netiUona were presentetl in favour of reform j in the year 382 - - 

^Sid to twchc i in the year 1K23 the number was twenty-mue ; in 
Srew^wopetolmat all u? favou. of reform. The same was the case m 
im IWa-nd 1820. 1*1 the Stw>n of 1828 there mm fourty-- {Mr, Lroker* 

* t i Ttr^rhafft who w&5 assisted by the ad vie« ot three of h»$ colte&g’Bfc#* ***** j. 

kus^li,^ * ame» Graham, and lord Puncanaon.— (JE«W Dttrhm’s Speak, Qatt e 

October 23 , 1833 .) ^ ■ 
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Thai &fe iMmm i£$k* Refat»;^mi*t«r|s. was >tW «**. hq»(eat,'?»..w4 : ; 
as discreet jtkat ‘itaMa proportioned to the emergency^ or, if defective* 
that they , ahu^i its emre, in common with the people, is shown by the 
well-known ft0 fc* that its first introduction was bailed with one unanimous , 
burst from reformers of ail classes, of surprise, gratitude, and thankfulness ; ,f | 
and that almost the entire nation seemed ready, at one period of its jeopardy, 
to peril it# existence in the carrying of “the hi!!, the^ whole bill, arid 
nothing hut the bill;” while on the other hand, the toriefc, those, whose 
career of misrule it was intended to arrest, and for ever foreclose, stood 

S * st at its boldness — its uprooting, a subversive reality; and, forgetting 
divisions, they at once united, as against a common enemy that 
threatened now and for ever their extinction in name, authority, and spoil- 
ative rapacity. 

Under such political aspects was the Reform Bill introduced and 
accepted by the community. It was first brought forward in the house of 
commons, by lord Joh.i Russell, March 1st, 1831. So great hud been the 
popular excitement pending the general election of t hi preceding year, that 
the second reading was carried by a majority of one, iu a parliament chosen 
under the auspices of the Wellington a<lminiifcratio}>. But on the 20th 
April, general Gascoigne carried his amendment on the clause of the minis- 
terial proposition, reducing the numbers of the boose by a majority of , 
eight • , .J 1 * 

Tw days after, the parliament w^h dissolved %n a speech, in which t&e 
king stated, that the appeal about to be made to the people had been re- ( 
solved :*.pou, expressly with the yic\v of ascertaining their sense as to the 
propose 1 alteration iu the represai Union . The general election took place 
in May, and the new parliament met on the 14th June. On the 24th, the 
seCond Reform Bill was intff>diiced; and on the*4th of July, after a debate 
of three nights, the second reading was carried by a majority of 1 36 ; the 
motion having been supported by 361 members, aud opposed by 231. 

At half-past six on the morning of the 8th October, after a debate of five 
nights, this bill was throw! out, on tli;; second reading in the Lords, by a 
majority of 199 to 158. On the 20$*, parliament yas prorogued, and was 
not again e&llcd together till the 6fch December. The year, however, which 
hail already been so busy and eventful, did not* close till the great measure > 
in the discussion of which so much of it had becg spent, was again before 
the legislature. 

The third Reform Bill was introduced int# the Commons on the 12th 
December, and read a second time by a majority of exactly two to one, on 
the 11th. Having, however, been detained nearly two months in com- 
mittee, it did not leave the Commons till the 19th March, 1832, when the 
third reading was carried by a majority of 355 to 239. At seven o’clock on 
the morning of the 14th April, after a debate of four days, it was read a second 
time in the house of lords, and earned by a majority of 9. the numbers Wag 
184 in its favour, and 115 against it. On the Ifh May, however, the day 
on which parliament re-assembled after the Easter recess, the motion pro- 
posed by lord Lyndlmrst — to postpone the consideration of the disfran- 
chising clauses of the bill till the enfranchising clauses had been discussed., 
—was carried against ministers, ly a majority of 151 to 110. As this was 
considered the first of a series “of obstructions, dexterously intended by the 
learned lord to delay and mutilate, if not destroy the national scheme, the 
miuktere adopted at the instant a firm and resolute course. On the Jhb 3 
earl Grey amrouaced in the lords, and viscount Aithorp in the commons* 



8M ; ■ fesrnsa cnBOif0i.Ocnr. ’ , 

that EBSflfeto had resigned. ' - A week of terrife a$t«tkto ; but on ‘ 

thi« fc’ii tkmecessary to dwell, as it must still be frfish .liffi.tfenml recollec- 
, fully described m the Chrm&kJ* ■ ' - v ■ • ,* y* " vU. j, ,/ 

/, ’^(S^Tte here proper to bbaenre, that from the tot 
y^bm%n general impression had been, that ministers we*e m potimmitfbf 
^• *pyal assent to m augmentation of the peerage, in w&t they could 
ptiterwise carry the bill through the upper house. It now appeared atifch 
had neither been obtained nor sought, and in consequence* the 
popular disappointment was great, though premature, and in' part unreason- 
able. Ministers had resolved not -to transgress the limit® of the ouas&« 
tation, nor even to resort to the extreme measure which the ODm&thu&tfi 
allowed, without urgent and unavoidable necessity. ; •' 

After their resignation, the king sent for lord Lyndhurst, who commu- 
nicated with the duke of Wellington and sir Robert Peel. Although his 
majesty sought new councillors, it is due to bis memory distinctly to record, 
that he sought them solely with the view of surmounting, with Ices violence, 
the obstacle that had arisen in the way of reform ; but with m uidltnolubg 
determination that, “an extensive reform 55 should be effected. Under this 
limitation lord Lymlhurst received his commission. The duke of Welling- 
ton, from motives of loyalty, as lie himself explained them** and in chival- 
rous defiance of his recent anti-reform declaration, appeared disposed to lend 
himself to the royal emergency ; but sir Robert Peel w as more untractahle. 
He had strenuously opposed the tefhrai bill from its first introduction : he 
had no hope of ipodifyiug the bill to his own satisfaction, so as to meet the 
approval of the existing majority of the commons against him ; therefore, 
out of regard to his own consistency, he declined, though tempted with the 
premiership, to co-operate, with the duke in any attempt to form a ministry 
on the basis the king had prescribed. Of cou/^e the design of a new admi- 
nistration was given up, and pie former ministers lecalled. 

On the 18th of May, earl Grey intimated that himself and colleagues 
were again in office. He nbo intimated that he had returned to power on 
the condition, and with an cssurauce from the King, that, so far as it de- 
pended on his majesty, »his co-operative aid to carry the reform bill should 
not be wanting. Doth, the king mid his ministers had manifested a laudable 
reluctance to resort to the cvxreme measure of a sudden and enormous addi- 
tion* to the peerage ; but *11 other means the constitution pointed out had 
been tried and found insufficient. The people had been appealed to by a s 
dissolution of parliament ; * a large majority of their representatives had 
passed the bill, the kirn? was favourable to it, an attempt to form an anti- 
reform ministry had miscarried ; only one obdurate branch of the legis- 
lature withstood the aggregate will: therefore now was the juncture, now* 
was the necessity, in order to carry on the government of the country, 
when the prerogative of the crown ought and might be legitimately called 
1 idto art ion. Without this exercise o i the regal power, which, like Goliath’s 
sword ought never to lie brought forward, save on great and needful occa- 
«aon, the constitution would have been in abeyance; the necessary business 
of the executive impeded ; and the internal peace of the empire endangered. 
In lieu of a government of king, lords, and commons, it would have 
degenerated into a government of lords alone, in defiance of the two other 
estates of the realm, and the loudly, and almost unauimously-ex pressed troipe 
of the people* 

* Sen designation of mimaler*, May <?, 2802, 

* ‘ ' 1 House oi tools, May 17, IS3& 
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1 un^ec«®»»ty- R^tbter ^ _ a ^ u t Iwmiked to their n^mber^tfe , 

jS*TtSm«elves from the house, and the reform biTl was 

ss?t -g-*gtf istfruaTsaa 

a merely tend «PF" °Vg. QntteWi* it received the. royal 
and P*M«d b y„ a r f ri l Bffln and the Boundaries Bill were, m like 

«Wt. The scotch and Imh BiU* ^heTGtfi August the parliament * 
manner, «oen after “jg'ljj* in roM . t It was dissolved on the 3d Be- 

jgg fSrijlSji, A* m«.h ™ «°*M in tbc firtt gnwnl 
:ell Sa,t!£^S3br*' Ita «tafc*r rf «™> 

Xt t dSri wfer them have been described, in thetr chitmologmal 
wlace + we shall here only summarily indicate the constitutional ywogresu 
L t iw trovernmeBt, mid its successive epochs, from tms eommeocement of 
and already more fully **£ 

prefatory discourses, down to the naaBing of th« great parliamentary enai 

te The tl <levolSm« ^expansion of political power have been tom 
kinf to the people. Divesting ourselves oi the illusions «* anttcpfely, fla t 
wotdd assume a perfection of civil polity incompatible with an untutored 
le it h taposlihle to conceal that the English gnvemmeut./or a long 
JL^ was a simple despotism* occasionally nrnl irregularly limited in the 
exert" «• by the interference of the nobility and clergy. Ihe first decided 
atsd regular approach to constitutional rule was the regal grant of Magna 
Charts^ It defined the imSmnities of the crown aud aristocracy, and recog- 
nized hv a public instrument that could always he appealed to, general 
principles of equity, before unknown or uu practised ; and though limited 
In tlm first instance in their application to the privileged orders, by w hom 
Chad been sanction el and obtained, they came to be gradually applied 
to other classes, and ultimately unite entire cummvn.ty by whom they were 

C ^The civil wars of the commonwenith do not appear to have achieved any 
abidhvg result for the people. The commons h V l risen into affluence and 
intelligence ; they were powerful enough to wage a sueoessml war agams 
the monarch depose him, and set him aside,’ along w.th the church and 
house of lords ; hut owing to divisions and theological disputes among them- 
' selves or rather perhaps',' to the political inexperience that rasnly led them 
to mike greater changes than could be safely attempted ur pemanait y 
maintained, they failed to circumscribe the prerogatives against which they 
hod rebelled, by new and stable constitutional harriers. In consequence of 
■ this abortive issue the. Restoration was dexterously, and almost, uude the . 
circumstances, necessarily ejected wifflout conditions; the oW arb lmry 
powers of the crown remained, and the. exercise of them was only foi atmi 
checked through flic salutary terror impressed on the executive by a recent 
. aud successful example of popular resistance. . , 

Bv the revolution of 16B8, absolutism, and even the pretensions to it, 

, were* for ever laid prostrate. William HI, was theeiected Mg* ;Ute 
nation ; hia prerogatives were, strictly defined by the Bill of Eights, s»d 

» Bee Mm 9 , 1832 . 
f $00 June 7, 183^5 awd l> 1833» 
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tihe tdtte theory. 1 ' 

Afi'theJ^tdferatic orfe;. My «md eccleteiastical^ Md by%& Vigorous, and, 
vr^^Stfeted exertions rihietly effected the change of dynasty, tfey'uaturally 
claH»fci* and certainly appropriated its chief and imtnediate hentStts, In 
lfed'oF rogal, the government became parliamentary ; or# in constsijnence of 
ih$S$mall number among whom parliamentary power was divided, oligarchical. 
The Middle Classes had continued to increase in social importance, hut 
were still restricted to the exercise of an indirect influence on public affairs 
through the medium of # the Press and their riches# aided by a fragment of 
repmentation in the house of commons- The narrow basis of the govern*' 
ment gave a harrow direction to the objects of state policy. National in- 
terests were disregarded or misunderstood, and the interests of the two 
factions, into which the Oligarchy was divided, were chiefly considered,. 
Domestic abusfifjfthat constituted their strength and profit were allowed to 
accumulate, or if disturbed it w as only for party purposes, which answered, 
they were again left to increase and multiply- Abroad a policy was pur- 
sued hurtful and expensive to the people. Its leading features were the am- 
bition or cupidity of colonial acquisitions that were burdensome or embarrass- 
ing to the nation ; continental wars and entangling alliances for trifling, con- 
tradictory, or reprehensible objects ; t fee perpetuation of national rivalries 
and antipathies ; the maintenance of an imaginary balance of power 
idnong the European stated ; the dictation of the order of succession to 
foreign thrones, and the 4b rm of ihoir internal administration. Ques- 
tions of closer national interest, of commerce, navigation, and industrial 
prosperity were only incidentally noticed, and inadequately appreciated. 
External, not internal, policy was the primary object of statesmen, the 
grand topic of parliamentary eloquence and intrigue, the pivot upon which 
the strength or weakness, tnc permanence or dissolution of a whig or tory 
administration revolved * 

* The Parliamentary Debates, of which we have now such a copious and 
authentic record, oiler an ample fie.d for culling the political notions — for amidst the 
animosities and confusion of part} they had rarely the conidancy or general r* 
nation, of principles— -of the leading &Utesgum of the Georgian era. In debating 
the commercial treaty wiih Franco in 17 Sli, Mr. Fox argued that u France was 
the natural political enemy of Great Britain*— { foreign Qmv'ti rU Review-, xxxvii. 
171). The Corinthian politicians were more conversant with ihe philippics of 
Demosthenes or flie orations of Cicero, than with the writings of Mr. Locke, Stewart, 
Hume, or Adam Smith. Mr. ritt’s ideas on an important one turn of domestic polity 
afford a singular contrast to prevailing sentiments i>re b'th, Pi, 17%), As parliament, 
not the court, was the arena, on which the prize of government was emit ended for, 
aibiUty to shine in debate was chiefly cultivated, ft drew forth a brilliant toristelUrijm 
of rhetoricians — cadets of nobler amities, lawyers, and literary advent urerv-— whose chief 
accomplishment in statesmanship was oratory, “ From the tiraC ^says *he Edinburgh 
H&mew, cxxxvn. Id9 ) “of Chat lea II. down to our own days, a different species of fatard# 
parliamentary tahmi, has been the most vain able of all the qualifications of m 
Englmh statesman. It has stood in the plw. of all other acquirements. It ha* 
covered ignorance, weakness, rashness, the most fatal mal-udmi nisi ratio n . A great 
negotiator 'is nothing when compared with a great debater, and a minister who can 
mate a successful speech need ti outdo himself little about an unsuccessful expedition. 
This is the talent that has made judges wdho-ut law, and diplomatists without French, 
—which has sent to the admiruhv nun who did not know the stent of a ship from her 
bowsprit, and to the India board men who did not know the difference between a ruptW 
arid a pagoda, — “which made a foreign secretary of Mr, Flu, who, as George XL i«kid,htw| 
imve%«peiStt*4 Vattei, and which was very near making a chancellor of the csecliewor 
of Me. Sheridan, who could not work a sum m Song division.** It did math * chan- 
cellor of the exchequer of Mr. Canning, hardly a less miracle than Sheridans proton 
timi wedld We hoeo* But the age ol* tropes has yielded to the age of oUUty ! 
Sheridan was the bud example in the senate, and Erskme, who was a good sjWfcimm 
in at Irish riwftwwuje# the last at the bar, * , • • 
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them, h god,', l&mpg the barren pupuit of power, they directed attention to. 
commercial; educational, financial, legal, and juridical ameliorations. 
Social questions slowly acquired an interest beyond that of political conflicts. 

In this new Md a knowledge of the principles of science was more im- 
portant ^than cleverne$fe in debate. The style of parliamentary oratory 
necessarily underwent a contemporary change— became less ornamental 
and figurative — more logical and statistical— and tSe new direction given 
to it has received a further impulse from the great but prosaic interests 
Called into legislative existence by the Reform Acts, — the last and most 
triumphant epoch in the progress of the British constitution. 

Statesmen, like philosophers, must be judged by the standard of their 
own time, not by that oi a future age. For the period, and under the cir- 
cumstances, the Reform Bill was a just, comprehensive, and energetic 
conception. For names it substituted realities ; for prescriptive righto 
that had become hurtful or dead, it created living interests. All may have 
not been made partakers of its benefits, but all have been made easily and 
equally eligible to them : there is qp interdict. Its leading feature to a 
circumscription of aristocratic power, which had income degenerate, by 
its transfusion into the democracy, which hodwisen into competence an# 
relative supremacy. Legislative authority is mow vested in the nation, 
and the nation, when it thinks fit, can constitutionally exercise at. The 
difference iu the action of Public Opinion, before and after the Reform 
Bilhifc /real and distinctive, ft wls always potent; it triumphed over 
the Stuarts ; at the Orange revolution of 1688 it was present ; it often 
controlled the factions undos the Georges, aud.eten succeeded in returning 
a reform parliament under a Wellington ministry. But its impulses were 
irregular; too sudden or dilatory; often violent or even revolutionary ; 
rarely deliberative, and always illegitimate. These defects have been, 
remedied by the parliamentary charter, winch has established a > safe and 
recognized channel for the conveyance of the public sentiment No in- 
terest is now — though perhaps n£t in just proportion — without its repre- 
sentative organ. In tranquil times, m the, absence of gross abuse, or 
misgovemment, these organs may be mute, relaxed, ami quiescent : they may 
be like river-beds in summer, empty, dry, and inert ; bullet oppression stalk 
for tli, imbecility be apparent in rulers, wild their latent powers be- 

come manifest, they are instantly strung, and peal with a warning voice 
that no minister, however reckless mid unprincipled, would dare to dis- 
regard. 

These different powers of the constitution, under different circumstances* 
will give an oscillating ascendancy to political panics. In periods of 
prosperity, when men are disposed to contentment under the established 
order, the prevailing tendency will be to Conservatism ;* in periods of dis- 
tress or misrule to Whiggism, or, according to the intensity of the popular 
orgasm, to Radicalism. In the absence of any public emergency, the merit 
as well as the necessity of private sacrifices is diminished ; and those not- “ 
influenced by high principles follow their interests or inclination, h will 
thus happen that the Tories, in ordinary tunes, will gather strength if the 
towns, where the mass of the constituency has become indifferent to the 
exercise of the elective franchise, as well as in the cot tnticjy where their 
influence rattot always be great from territorial possessions, local associa- 
tion, and the indisposition to change peculiar to the rural classes. Against 
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‘ 'W^^5^|mrience soon showed not to be improvements. The main* 

.the full number of 658 members, and the my cnn^dmhle 
in the county representation, at t be expense of the fawnughs, 

5 ; w#|j'4eeidedly in favour of the tories. The tax and rate^paying 
V v«jfefc operate in the same direction; The list in particular, in 
absence of political excitement, effect an extensive disfranohi«e> 
Wilt of their supporteYa ; while the Conservatives continue undiminished 
nr are augmented by defections from their ranks. Ministers, however, 

, , tm mt to blame for the tenant-at-will clause ; they opposed that inter- 
polation, which was carried against them by a section of Radicals, headed 
by Mr. flume, joining the Tories. 

Notwithstanding the points ini favour of the Tories, there is little likeli* 

- * hood of their obtaining a permanent ascendancy. Jt can only happen 

when no reforms are needed, or the people arc indifferent to them, or the 
public mind is not agreed or matured on their expediency, that the torpor 
of conservatism can overpower the nation. In all other cases the progres- 
sive principle will be in action; nor itj then? any power remaining, either 
in the crown or the house of lords, long to resist its onward movement. 
Lord Coke said, “that seldom or ever any good measure which had once 
been entered on the Journals, though it miscarried at first, was wholly lost 
to the nation. 5 * If tins were true under the old system, it is much mom 
likely to be realized under the new. IhP half a century or bo, as in the 
case of the Test ami Corporation Acts, African Slave Bill, or the Catholic 
, Relief Bill, is too long to wait for just and sound legislation ; awl it would 
certainly now be n hazardous experiment on lb * national patience fur the 
lords to delay f?ve in lieu of fifty years public measures carried by a largo 
majority of die commons, supported In the imputation of the metropolis, 
the municipal towns, and the present enlarged constituency. 

The chief excellence of the new representation is that we have tried to * 
explain, namely, its alternate at 'lions, by wliicli rest as well as efficient ex- 
pression is given to ihe public sentiments It is likely future changes will 
be peaceably as well as deliberately and constitutionally effected. The B4*w 
machinery telegraphs all the great national impulses, and seems so con- 
trived as safely to bear, without snapping, any strain to which it may he 
subjected by the outward pressure. One of its greatest and most easily 
remedied defects is, that, its movements are too slow, by which the com- 
munication of feeling between the representative and constituent bodies 
may be too long suspended. Seven years are too protracted a term for the 
natural duration of parliament. There is less reason for this now that 
general elections have been rendered so quiet, economical, and expeditious. 

A shorter period is demanded from the altered state of society — its in- 
cif&sed intellectual activity through the agency of the press and popular 
dfsenssion, by which changes of opinion are constantly heing effected with 
railroad despatch, and requiring to be communicalea with carrespmiAihg 
- ,c|lerity and force to the legislature. 

AjM* from the danger of disseverance of feeling between the people and 
par|^uneil> fr° m its septennial duration, the new representation, on its first 
trial mav pronounced to have been successful. It fully answered the 

t must trying institutions, that of practical usefulness in accord- 
Inoe with th^ national sentiment. As might he expected, the fiiytt Reformed 
Parliament ^^isted of a vast majority of those by whom it had been 



created, and w^cesnposed ol tw»»tHni»; ; ^l«gs, aBd -40. ^inaiadspin about '■ 
equal, p^tiW'W'«W»«|.fad radicab.* ' °? adopting • 
aalularv reaulatioua for. improvinjx and focflitatoaf &e .modes of transacting 
wKm. *A aeJn-oC »}*lendid tegmlatioa followed, wo.' 
Ls«dt m ju»W utility, m4 practical wisdom by fltet of my wpnmmm ' 
LseBpiWy w mm&. There was a manifest indisposition to entotain qi»?< 
tions involving further organic change*, especially as those under which the 
commons itself had assembled remained untried; but all the great topics on 
which, public opinion had been expressed and matured were resolutely 
grappled with, elaborately discussed, and satisfactorily adjusted. As 
summary of the important labours of this year has been given in another 
place, it is sufficient to refer to them.t Ireland, its internal peace and 
ecclesiastical establishment ; the East India Company, the renewal of its 
charter, the opening of its exclusive trade with China, and the future 
government of the vast population of Hindustan ; the renewal of the charter 
of the Bank of England, and the connexion of its immunities with the 
state of banking and the currency; md lastly, the abolition of colonial 
slavery, with a compensatory grant to the West India proprietary, formed 
engrossing subjects of parliamentary debate anfWenactm on:. 

The foreign policy of the empire formed an additional subject of iabftetft'’ 
and discussion. Almost for the first time on record, Enuhind and France <acfced 
in concert without jealousy or mistrust. Both nations had recently and akuost. 
contemporaneously undergone great internal changes ; hut France, by the 
election of Louis Flnlippc, the abolition of the hereditary Peerage, the 
establishment of popular education* **« i the doubling of her elective 'Consti- 
tuency, 1 ad out strip t England in tin Li.ce <Tf social improvement andAjftm* 
stitulionai innovation. In the foreiuu policy of the two kingdoms there 
was no divarication; of ho#! the aim was the nfaintenance of peace among 
nations; but constitutional thcixiboh cm, they naturally felt an interest in 
promoting the establishment of const ituliomfl power in other countries. 
Acting on tins principle the claims <d Don Pedro in favour of hi® daughter 
were preferred to those of Don Miguel in PoiUtgal; ami those of the queeu* 
regent in behalf of her infant by Feidiimud VU. tothofu of his brother Don 
Carlos in Spain ; but neither government excited the fears of other states 
direct interference in behalf of Isabella II. of Spain, or Donna Maria of Por- 
tugal 4 A subject of nearer and deeper interest than the fratricidal contest® in 
the Peninsula w as the effecting an amicable divorce between Belgium and 
Holism , <hc difficulties of which were augmented by the decided aversion 
ol one of the betrothed parties to a separation. William, Prince of Orange, 
created by the allied sovereigns in 1 SI 5 King of the Netherlands, was 
naturally and pertinaciously averse to the severance from his crown of the 
better half of his dominions, and its erection, under prince Leopold, into 
air independent monarchy. But jealousies and differences of all kinds, 
religious, political, ami civd, coupled with the fact that the Bdgic population 
had actually succeeded in expelling the Dutch authorities from their territory, 
rendered the compulsory maintenance of the union impolitic end, perhaps, 
impracticable . § At first England, France, and Hu&sia jointly interposed 
their good offices; they succeeded in enforcing a suspension of hostilities, 
and prescribed the terms of future peace and Reparation between the bdJi- 
gcmits. . In these terms the Dutch king refused his concurrence, and Itwm 

* ta A*. b l 833 ’ f See Am, 29. 18.U 

t im 9 Mj % Stvi, 29, $ See WO. Jt*g. 35, 31. 
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him, the exeottthje fvlrifetf e»fiKrcmgaub- 
iniw^M^.af^a devoI^A^fcu^ and England vfjtyvd events,. followed. 
>,' Tht;-^m^tied English aSlFmicli fleets, so often hostilely atfAyed against 
’/$#$| wfctfi peaceably mingled their flags in the Channel ; the Soheldt was 
; |^skaded, and an embilgo laid on Dutch ships in British parts; » iWch 
, ^ariny under Marshal Gerard rapidly penetrated to Antwerp, and, after a 
bombardment of the citadel, that almost entombed its brave defender, 
■> Chasse, in a storm of shells and cannon-balls, they quietly, and without 
K the co-operation of the Belgians, put litem in possession of the disputed 
r i fortress, which they themselves would perhaps have been unable to con- 
quer, and then again withdrew into the French territory. These form 
examples of disinterested mediation, of which there are few instances % the 
history of European diplomacy. Austria, Russia, and Prussia beheld them 
with watchfulness, and the latter power assembled a large arrnyrtm .the 
frontier ; but neither France nor England being actuated by ambitious 
impulses, the great object of intervention — the maintenance of the peajbe of 
Europe — was secured. The fall of Antwerp, however, did not 
all differences in the Low Countries; years elapsed before the 24 JS* tides 
of separation agreed upon by the London Conference relative to the 
apportionment of the public debt of # Holland and Belgium, and the pro- 
vince of Limburg and the duchy of Luxemburg, which the Belgians 
hoveled, with the concurrence of the population of the disputed territories, 
as a portion of their new kingdom* w^re acquiesced iu by both parties. 

In the same year the aspect of at Fairs in the East claimed the friendly 
interference of France ami England. A new and crafty power hud arisen 
in that quarter which threatened the entire extinction of the Ottoman 
i empire. The victorious armies of Mchcmct Alt, the rebel viceroy of Egypt, 
commanded by his son Ibrahim, had 0011(10011x1 the whole of Syria, and, 
after traversing Asia Minor and defeating, iu the great battle of Konieb, 
the Turkish forces under the* grand vizier, had almost reached the shores 
of the Bobphorus. Weakened by internal reforms, which the Turkish aris- 
tocracy opposed and the multitude, to whose benefit they tended, did not 
appreciate, Greece and the Archipelago, Egypt and Algiers, severed fumi 
hw dominions, and exhausted from the date unsuccessful war with Russia, 
the Sultan Mahmoud was unable to stand in open field against the Egyp- 
tian invaders. In this extremity lie applied for assistance to the court of 
St. Fetersburgh, the oldest and most dangerous enemy of the Porte. 
Russia promptly listened to this overture, the leading object of her policy, 
from the reign of the ambitious Catherine, being to establish her authority 
in the ancient Byzantium f and, in the first months of 1853 , her ships 
were in motion on the Black Sea, and her armies on the Pruth directed 
^towards the Turkish capital. The European powers became alarmed at 
these movements ; France despatched Admiral Roussin to Constantinople, 
And the ministers of England and Austria co-operated with the French 
ambassador in efforts to dissuade the Sultan from his perilous connexion 
with the emperor Nicholas. They offered to try to stop the march of 
Ifor&hmq and proposed terms of peace to Mehexnet Ali, which the pasha 
rejected, and ordered the* advance of his army. Meanwhile a second 
squadron of Russians anchored in the Bosphorus with numerous troops 
on board. The Sultan wavered ; he was in a dilemma, and had only to 
choose between accepting the terms demanded by his own vassal,' or having 
his capital garrisoned or, at hast, defended by Russian auxiliaries: He 
adapted the farmer as the less evil, aud Ibrahim retraced his steps towards 
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end French fleet# cmtekg in the Mediti 
amMf wa# uaty *&* Jte treaty ofUnkii 
with the Porte* that the Ceat withdrew hi# mm acute from the 
rftmm. Had it not been for the intervention of Britain and Frate, % 
ia probable the Russians would have occupied Constantinople by depfeea, *> 
ana,<under various pretexts, gradually establwhed an authority there hardly* j; ; 
lose dictatorial than that exercised in the un&rtupate capital of Poland. ' 'i 
Such an extension of the sway of an overgrown empire, whose despotic^ 
institutions are dangerous to civilization, and afford no guarantee of future 
policy, ami which, for the last century, has shown itself actuated by that 
restless thirst for territorial aggrandizement peculiar to a semi-barbarous 
state, would have been an European calamity. 

Fortunately, the might of Russia is mam defensive than aggressive, and 
tliei# appears little ground for apprehension from any outbreak of adven- 
tur^gfepbition in her sovereigns. In defence she has always shown her- 
self mvincible ; in aggressive power she is inferior to neighbouring Mates, 

It is only towards the East, to which she first djpened a passage across the 
Balkan m 1829, that she finds a peqptrable line of resistance ; ort the west 
she iB confined by the impassable military barrier presented by Austria^ 
Prussia, and the German states; on the oceaiT, England is the trusty 
gaoler of the North, and, holding the Jrey* of the Baltic and the Eimne h f % 

her naval superiority, she can, by blockading the Cattegate and the Bar- i 
dandles?, when the czar evince^ suyis of Restlessness or a dispositkm to ^ 
break L*<- bounds, stop all egress, offensive or commercial, from hiswast 
interior. # ^ 

Reposing on these securities, all fear of Russian intrigue and Russian 
ambition vanishes. The treaty of Unkiar Sl^lessi /ormed a natural sub- - 
ject of jealousy with the European courts, especially the separate article, by 
which the Porte engaged at the instance of Russia to close the strait of the 
Dardanelles against “ any foreign vessel of war.” But the English 
ministry have not been unmindful of* any advantage the emperor Nichofcs 
might have secured by this treaty j^and at a period subsequent to that un<Hr 
notice, a convention of commerce and navigation was concluded with the 
Porte, highly conducive to the mercantile interests o^Britain, and which places 
British subjects and British ships on a footing of equality with the most 
favoured nation wuth which the Sultan is in alhifnce.t 
The commencement of the domestic history of 1834 is remarkable for 
the altered tone assumed by the Reform Ministry, who began to feel incon- 
venienced by the indefinite continuance of that pressure without which 
had raised them into and mainly supported them in the exercise of autbo- * 
rity. The popular storm had swept away the larger masses of abuse, and 
it was now desirable that the executive and the legislative should subside 
into and move with less disturbance in their natural channels. The re- 
moval of the more palpable evils had been effected, but it was a nicer and 
more difficult question to deal with those involving complicated and more 


* See «fa/y 8, 1833. 

t Convention of Balta-Liman, Aug, 16, 1838, inserted in the London Gazette, Dec. 
13, 1838, This convention, by which English merchandise will be admitted into Turkey 
at lowet and fbod rates of duty, coupled with the treaty concluded with Austria, July 3, 
1838, and by which the navigation of the Danube is opened to British merchants, attest 
the ability of our foreign diplomacy, and its watchfulness to promote the commercial 
interests of the empire. 3 L 
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interests, qnd respecting which the general pinion wag 
not *a unanimous. To filter safely upon these, time, caution, and deti- 
requisite ; ihd sucli essentials could hardly be reckoned upon 
so long as the government continued to be hurriedf forward by an external 
^encymoTe remarkable%r force than a just appreciation of the obstacles 
to be surmounted. Accordingly ministers sought to separate themselves 
Brea the impatient and irregular auxiliaries with whom tney had heretofore 
h feept up a friendly .intercourse, if not actually concluded a defensive 
alliance. The tories had been defeated if not humbled, and the Indian 
fmr-whoop was no longer requisite to alarm them into further concessions. 
Bowning-street, in consequence, became less accessible to the inroads of 
thejeaders of political unions and parochial deputations ; and even the 
representative organs of the Dissenters were given to understand that 
though their civil grievances would be listened to and redressed, there 
existed a firm determination not to countenance any attack, if such were 
intended, on the established Church. 

With these indications the parliamentary session began in Febnyu y. In 
May its proceedings were interrupted by divisions in the cabinet. These 
arose out of the question o^the appropriation of the surplus revenues of the 
Irish church, whether to ecclesiastical or secular purposes. The difficulty 
yae prospective and contingent. There was no surplus to appropriate ; 
nor was it certainly know# that there ever would, or to what amount. Go- 
vernment did not seek i& agitation^ it was unnecessary to the progress of 
their measures ; but a large party in the house of commons, who thought a 
refqjpi of the Irish church wop Id be incopiplete or valueless unless accom- 
panied with a new disposition of its redundant wealth, determined to draw 
forth an anticipatory parliamentary declaration in its favouT. This was the 
object of the celebrated resolution, moved by Mr. Ward, May 27 th. It was 
supported by a majority of tfye commons, and a majority of the, ministry ; 
but a minority of the cabinet, who dissented from its principle, and held 
that ecclesiastical property could only be justly applied to ecclesiastical 
purposes, finding themselves unable to acquiesce in the ministerial basis 
adopted by their colleagues, withdrew from the administration. 

j*he rupture with Mr. Stanley and sir* James Graham, the earl of Ripon 
and the duke of Richmond^ was speedily followed by another, which giew 
out of the renewal of th% Irish Coercion Bill, and involved in its issues the 
retirement of the noble premier himself. Earl Grey had repeatedly sought 
to retire in the preceding "year, but urged by his colleagues he had been 
prevailed upon to continue in office. All the pledges he had given at the 
commencement of his patriotic ministry had been firmly and faithfully, and 
beyond tlie public expectation redeemed. Economy in the public expendi- 
ture, and improvements in the public offices, had been resolutely promoted. 
The peace of Europe had been preserved without a compromise of national 
honour ; while at the same time the cause of constitutional liberty had been 
sought to be advanced in the Peninsula by the conclusion of the Quadruple 
Alliance with France, Spain, and Portugal. Under his auspices the great 
question of Parliamentary Reform had been carried ; he liad commenced 
life with the advocacy of an amendment of the representation ; and this his 
first wish being realized, and having begun to feel the infirmities of age, it 
was natural that his lordship should seize the first opportunity to withdraw 
from the toils and responsibility of government. 

Lord Altlwwp, who bad also resigned, having consented to resume die 
chancellorship of the exchequer, the Reform Ministry was continued, under 
the premiership of Viscount Melbourne, as first lord of the treasury. 
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Although public business had been delayed by ministerial changes, the 
second session of the Reformed Parliament, like tSe first, was extinguished 
by important legislation. The establishment pf the Central Criminal Courts 
by providing more frequent gaol deliveries, and emending the local juris* 
diction of the Old Bailey Court, effected great improvements in the criminal 
administration of the metropolis and adjoining counties** An undertaking 
of still greater difficulty, with which the legislature energetically grappled, 
was an attempt to amend the administration of the Poon Laws. Ip dealing 
with an old system of domestic polity, parliament winced no hesitation in 
departing from established usages and maxims ; but how successfully can 
only be ascertained by a longer term of experience of the moral and social re- 
sults of the new law than is embraced by the remaining portion of our history. 

Numerous errors had been engrafted on the celebrated statute of queen 
Elizabeth, partly by the legislature itself, and partly by its parochial and 
magisterial administrators. These had been an anxious subject of inquiry 
ever since the Peace, and had been sought to be met by the institution of 
assistant overseers, select vestries, and other remedial enactments. It was 
not the principle of a compulsory assessment fo^the relief of the indigence 
inseparable from society that appeared so objectionable, as its corrupt, 
wasteful, and injudicious disbursement. In Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
and some of the largest parishes of the metropolis, there had already ‘been 
strenuous efforts made to reform or avert the deterioration of tbeir pauper 
administration ; and where this vigilaftce # and intelligence had been exer- 
cised by individuals, they had been found sufficient, even under the old 
laws, either to amend or pment Hie inroad iff glaring abuses. # 

These, however, were exceptions to the general state of the kingdom, 
especially in the agricultural districts, and the interference of parlia- 
ment had become necessary. Wages had come to be partly paid out 
of the poor-rates ; no efficient test was applied t& distinguish between 
real and fictitious distress ; the rights of settlement were conflicting and 
productive of expensive litigation ; the size of parishes was unequal, and 
unsuited to an economical and efficient administration ; the powers of ma- 
gistrates were not correctly definedi and were often Injudiciously exercised; 
the Bastardy Laws were supposed to encourage incontinency in females, 
and offer an inducement to perjury ; owing to the equality of suffrage in the 
rate-pavc -s, the management of the poor frequeiftly fell into the hands of 
incompetent or unprincipled persons, who perverted their authority to job- 
bing and selfish purposes : under the operation of these causes the poor- 
rates had increased in amount without being proportionately beneficial to 
the poor, who, it was alleged, had been demoralized, rendered idle, re- 
fractory, and discontented, by the mal-administration of laws intended 
solely for their relief and advantage. As a remedy for these manifold evils* 
a more centralized power was deemed expedient, and a board of three 
commissioners was appointed for five years, invested with almost unlimited 
authority to reform and superintend the administration of the poor-laws in 
England and Wales. 

It was not exclusively the consideration of benefiting the poor, but also 
themselves, that induced the legislature to apply with zeal and extraordinary 
unanimity to a reform of the poor-laws* It was sought as an effective 
mode of relieving agricultural distress, the existence of which had been 

* This is only one of many judicial improvements introduced of late years. Of 
sixty legal defects mentioned by Mr. Brougham, in his celebrated speech, Feb. 7, 1828, 
fifty-five have in whole, or in part, been removed. It has proved the most useful, As it 
was the most remarkable oration ever delivered in parliament* 3 L 2 
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unceasingly pressed on the attention of government* Ail the property 
classes suffered by the pressure of the poor-assessment, but the landed 
interest more than any other. Nearly three-fourths of the entire sum 
yearly levied as poor-rates are paid by the occupiers and owners of the soil 
14 therefore, this burden could be reduced to the amount of two or three 
millions, by a more vigilant economy, or astringent administration, the terri- 
torial proprietary would to that extent be benefited. „ ^ 

, The New Poor Law, as well as the Corn Law, are parts of the same system, 
tihiefly directed to thfe support of the landlord’s rent, but the general 
government, by countenancing partial legislation, suffers both in cha- 
racter and influence. It is possible, therefore, that the Central Board of 
Commissioners will be suffered to expire at the end of the five years for 
which it has been appointed, or so soon as its task of purification nas been 
Completed. The executive power of the state cannot, without obloquy, and 
certainly not with discrimination, execute the duties of overseers and church** 
wardens. Its business is not local but general administration; not the 
restraint of vice and improvidence, but crime ; not charity to any, but 
justice to all ; not to dole cut eleemosynary aid for the relief of the indigence 
inseparable from changes in the seasons, and vicissitudes in commerce and 
agriculture, but to afford protection, ‘without interference, alike to all the 
industrious orders of the eomnumity. 

Before the dose of the year jthe ministry was again disorganized. It 
arose out of the death of earl Spedcer, and consequent removal of the 
chancellor of the exchequer to the house of lords. This change had becu 
foreseen and provided for, but'the acceptance by lord Althorp of an office 
compatible with his peerage, not his withdraw al from the cabinet, was the 
contingency calculated upon. His lordship tyid been represented by earl 
Grey, and considered by his successor, viscount Melbourne, as the main sup- 
port of the government in the house of commons. Upon these grounds the king 
concluded that lord Althorp formed so essential an element of the ministry, 
that they would, in cuiisequence of his retirement, be unable to carry on the 
government, and they ^were abruptly dismissed. Rumour also ascribed to 
the king a dislike of the ministerial plan/, of ecclesiastical reform. No other 
abiding reasofPhas been assigned for the dissolution of the Melbourne cabinet. 
It was a sudden impulse of the royal mind, and appeared to the public more 
like one of those unexpected revolutions that occur in the palace of a despot 
than of a constitutional monarch. The leading Tories had no share in pro- 
ducing it, the duke of Wellington not having had any communication with 
the court for two or three months previously.t and sir R. Peel was absent on 
a tour in Italy. The Reform Ministry was still strong, though it had lost 
several of its original members, in the support of a majority of the house of 
commons, and in the existence of greater unanimity than ever among them- 
selves, on all great public questions. J 

The public excitement occasioned by the dissolution of the ministry was 
hardly less than that which prevailed in 1831-2. The Reform Acts, and all 
they had accomplished for the people, and all they were expected to accom- 
plish, were considered imperilled by the return of the Tories to power. It 
was a renewal of the old struggle for mastery between the Conservatives and 
Liberals of all denominations , but as its progress and termination — the 
return of sir R. Peel from Italy — his acceptance of the premiership— his 
pledges to reform all proved abuses — his appeal to the people by a general 

* Annual Register, Ixxvi. 222. f House of Lords, Feb. 24, 183) 

l Lord John ltussiO's speech at Totnes, Pec. li, 1834. 
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election — the coalition of the Whigs and Radicals — his defeat by a majority 
of the new house of eominons— and the restoration of the Melbourne 
ministry, are detailed in the Chronicle , it is only necessary to refer to them 
under that head. The king, in* the first instance, offered the premiership to 
the duke of Wellington, but he declined the appointment in favour of sir R. 
Peel. Provisionally his grace accepted the offices of first lord of the 
treasury and secretary for the home department, and, in the latter capacity, 
also held the seals of the two other secretaryships. Such a plurality of 
offices was unusual, but not without precedent, as the earl of Liverpool had 
once been similarly placed. 

The principles on which the PEfcL ministry sought to establish itself 
were not. avowedly thoae of Conservatism, or, if that be different, of Toryism. 
They were those of their predecessors — submission to the national will, as 
expressed by a majority of the house of commons. Resistance to reform 
was not attempted on the basis it used to be offered by the party of Mt. 
Canning, namely, that any the least concession to the popular demands is 
pregnant with inappreciable danger, which can never be submitted to as 
an amendment, but onlv as a diversion from more fundamental changes in 
the Constitution. Sir R. Peel solicited the confidence of the country on the 
ground that he was friendly to change, to improvement — had given proofs 
of it by his currency bill, and reform of the criminal law— and these he ten- 
dered in earnest of his future intentions. By the^dissolution of parliament 
the Conservatives obtained an increase of pearly one huudred members, but 
even this accession of strength left them in a minority of about fifty. The 
Opposition, however, was in no hurry to remove them by a direct vote of 
want of confidence. Sir R. Peel "was allowed to bring forward his leading 
measures, winch he did with great dispatch and ability. As the ministerial 
plans for the relief of the Dissenters and the settlement of tithes were liberal 
and enlightened in their provisions, they met with general favour and con- 
currence, and all went on harmoniously till Mr. Ward’s test came to be 
applied. This application the Tories could not withstand. Appropriation 
they deemed unjust, if not sacrilegeous ; and rather than he partners in the 
unholy crusade for applying the surplus wealth of the Irish church to the 
instruction of an iudigent population, they resigned flieir offings. 

The battle of the parties having terminated by the rcstoratiohfh April of the 
Melbourne ministry, the business of the parliamentary session was seriously 
entered upon. The judicious bills of sir J tunes (Jraham foT establishing a 
public regie f rv of merchant-seamen, and for lessening the necessity of impress- 
ment, by encouraging voluntary enlistment into the royal navy, were passed 
into laws. Infringement of patent rights had ioftg been complained of, and 
an act, framed under the auspices of lord Brougham, was passed, for better 
securing the interests of patentees in their discoveries and inventions. By 
another statute the copyright in public lectures was protected. But the 
most important legislative measure was the bill for the reform of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations of England and Wales. The Scottish burghs had been 
regenerated in 1833. In place of self-elected and self-auditing bodies, a 
local administration was substituted, responsible to the rate-payers, and a 
provision made for the extension of the system, if desired by the inhabitants, 
to Birmingham, Manchester, and other unincorporated towns.* - 

Another effort at improvement in the internal policy of the empire, which 
the Legislature evinced a disposition to sanction, and to which its attention 


* See June 5tb, A.D. 1835, 
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had been called by the vigilance of Mr. Hume, was the extinction of the 
Qa4K#$ societies, that had too long been the bane of Ireland by hindering 
the acdon of an enlightened and impartial course of government, justly due 
to thi vast majority of her population. It was discovered that these into- 
lerant associations, which sought to pervert government into the selfish 
domination of a faction, had extended their ramifications into Britain and 
the colonies, and that, under the auspices of the duke of Cumberland; who, 
regardless of the proper duties of his station, had lent himself, in the capa- 
city of grand-master, to their odious practices, Orange lodges had been 
introduced into the army, contrary to its discipline, and the express order 
Cf the commander-in chief. The inquiries of a parliamentary committee, 
and the condemnatory resolutions passed by the house of commons, arrested 
the progress, if they did not entirely extirpate, this disturbing and insidious 
mischief. 

Contemporary events abroad possessed considerable interest. France 
had been the scene of anpther political revolution. Almost by an accident 
she had deposed the elder Bourbon in 1830, and almost by an accident the 
chief fruits of her heroic struggle were wrested from her in 1835. Louis 
Philippe was thought by seme not to have faithfully redeemed his pledges to 
the people, and his life was repeatedly, but unsuccessfully, sought by de- 
feated royalists, or disappointed republicans. At length a hireling bravo, 
flamed Fieschi, undertoede the odious office of assassin. He failed — the 
king escaped — but many of the, ro^al suite fell victims of the Corsican’s 
deadly contrivance. The sympathies of the French nation were roused. 
The king had saved them from anarchy and foreign war, and they felt 
indignant at the repeated attempts upon his life. The moment was favour- 
able to despotic encroachments, and the Broglio ministry seized it. A 
desperate contest had beeii waged, for the lastriivc years, between the revo- 
lutionary and juste Tfiilieu parties, when the Fieschi atrocity gave a tri- 
umphant victory to the doctrinaires. Under the alleged necessity of better 
securing the monarch’s person, and guarding against revolutionary pro- 
jects, laws were passed by the Chambers curtailing the power of juries, 
and entirely extinguishing the liberty of the journals. The Parisians, 
hitherto bo jjdous of arbitrary power/ offered no resistance to the new 
measures, buHfcquicsced iivthera as the price of internal peace, and secu- 
rity from those never-ending plots, and sanguinary insurrections of which 
both Paris and Lyons bad been the theatre since the expulsion of 
Charles X * 

This unfortunate issue of the struggle for freedom is not without conso- 
latory accompaniments. It is better that the French should have been 
parties to the surrender of their liberties than that they should have been 
wrested from them by superior power. Louis Philippe only holds them in 
trust; they are not alienated, and the trust can he resumed when the nation is 
so disposed, and the times favourable. In the constitution of the chambers, 
in the popular diffusion of knowledge, and in the citizen national guard, 
there are pledges for the future resumption of political freedom — and 
Civil freedom, which is far more important to social happiness, has not 
been violated. The prevailing disposition of the French is apparent. 
They are neither ruyalikt nor revolutionary ; neither high tory nor ultra- 
radical. Enlightened by\ the past, they seek a liberty compatible with 
order, to avoid extremes, \and move along the diagonal line of politics, 
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Which U the longest, and by passing through the greatest mass of interests 
obtains the widest circle of support. This was the system introduced by 
M. Casimir Perier in 1831, and the experience of the succeeding four 
years has proved it to be the system most safe and acceptable to the 

Besides the political trials and other changes tn Prance, die revolution 
in the government of Denmark* and the completion of the German Com- 
mercial League, form interesting occurrences in the foreign transactions of 
1835, and of which notices aTe given in the Chrottwle of that year. 

Domestic prospects on the opening of 1836 were flattering and auspicious. 
Agriculture continued to labour under a partial depression., but it was im- 
possible that the unusual prosperity which pervaded manufactures and 
commerce should not produce a corresponding animation m rural industry. 
Ireland presented features uncommon in her public history. ^ Agrarian and 
tithe outrages still occurred, though less frequently and ferociously, but the 
remarkable fact in her internal progress was the absence of political strife. 
A conciliatory rule and disposition to do equal justice to all classes* were 
sought to be substituted for factious oppression and exclusion, Catho- 
licism ceased to be a bar practically, as well as legally, to judicial honours 
and civil trusts. The wise and liberal intentions of the general govern- 
ment were ably seconded by the firm and popqjar demeanour of the lord 
lieutenant, and by Mr- O’ Connell and other leaders of Ireland, who beheld, 
in the conduct of ministers, an earnest T)f progressive amelioration, if not 
final and conclusive settlement of Irish grievances. Much had already 
been conceded, and a tranquil cXmfidoncc mated that the remaining instal- 
ments aue to a neglected country would be ultimately forthcoming. The 
successful legislative effortg already made to sender the education of the v 
people more liberal, to reform the magistracy, grand juries, constabulary, * 
and police, and to improve internal communications by means of rivers, 
bridges, and railways, afforded satisfactory evidence of zeal concerning, 
and watchfulness over, the interests of Ireland. # 

Jn England, in the absence of political stimuli, the excitement which 
had carried the Reform Acts hadjgradually subsided, and as the abatement 
of the popular impulse in one direction is usually followeofcy the genera- 
tion of it in another, there were now symptoms of the cumnt setting in a 
contrary or conservative direction. At all events the prevailing disposition 
appeared to be not to adventure on further organic changes till the great 
ones already made had been more fully tried ; and the reflective portion of 
the community, and the intelligent of the radicals themselves, felt indis- 
posed, by premature experiments, to endanger institutions which experi- 
ence had proved indubitably valuable for the sake of others conferring 
only doubtful or unimportant benefits. Under tbe influence of these con- 
siderations, what was. termed the ‘ movement* had been, at least, tempo- 
rarily arrested. The course of public legislation too had been of a kind 
to operate strongly as a popular sedative. Referring to property rather 
than personal rights, it did not, like universal suffrage or other wild impracti- 
cabilities, in which the multitude fancies itself interested, command the attention 
of the masses. Even the reform of municipal corporations, which had been 
the most general question, was of limited concernment, not referring cither 
to the agricultural districts or the largest towns in the kingdom, fhe 
other leading questions — legal reforms, the African slave-trade, and me 
renewal of the charters of the Bank and East India Company were more 
interesting to lawyers, political economists* and the sectaries than to cm - 
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stitutional agitators. A third cause of quietude was the absents* Apolitical 
partisanship. The strength of the ministerialists was not in their numbers 
but their measures, which occasionally won them auxiliary aid from all 
sides. All the old beacons of faction had been confused or displaced by 
the Reform Acta, and those by whom they were sought scarcely knew 
where to find them* Sir Robert Peel and the auke of Wellington, lordStan- 
ley, sir J. Graham, Hume, Warburton, and Grote offered a favourable con- 
trast to the profligate adventurers of Queen Anne s reign or the Georges, who 
never, for a moment, sacrificed parly interests to the common weal. By 
this approximation, by the gravitation as to a centre of adjacent bodies, 
more than inherent strength, the Melbourne administration has been sup- 
ported and enabled to carry on the government. 

The parliamentary session of 1836 was marked by the same charae* 
ter i sties as those of the three preceding years. Important social amend- 
ments were made and practical grievances redressed ; but constitutional 
innovations, tending to the further development of democratic power, were 
coldly received or openly resisted. By the act for the commutation of tithe, 
and its conversion into a corn rent-charge, payable in money, some of the 
strongest objections were obviated that science had urged against a 
fluctuating impost that taxed industry jvnd enterprise, and varied with the 
cupidity or caprice of tithe- owners. In the Marriage and Registration 

Acts some of the scruples of the Dissenters were conciliated, and an im- 
portant national record of the progress, of the population sought to be esta- 
blished. The reduction in the stamp-duty on Newspapers was a conces- 
sion to a demand generally and .vehemently urged for the removal of the 
%scal obstruction that impeded the diffusion among the industrious classes 
fttof political information. Various measures were projected for the reform 
• of the English Church Establishment, in resped of the disposition of the 
1 episcopal revenues, patronage* the incomes of the cathedral, and collegiate 
4 foundations ; discipline, residence, and pluralities of the parochial clergy. 
These were neither satisfactory nor successful ; only one of the four 
ministerial bills, and that by a kind of surprise, was carried, the rest being 
laid aside, either as inefficient or too conservative of the interests of the 
bishops, to wtyjh the concoction of then 1 ! had mainly been intrusted, and 
who had, appamitly, framed* them more with a view to the well-being of 
the prelatical order than of their subordinate spiritual brethren, or of the 
community. The Irish tithe and municipal corporation bills were also 
among the miscarriages of the session ; the former failing from the inclu- 
sion of the appropriation clause, and the latter from the determination of 
the Tories to limit municipal reform to the abolition, not the amendment 
ml continuance of corporate government in Ireland. 

Transactions abroad were of a diversified but subordinate character. 
The great powers of the continent were more occupied in watching over 
the security of their despotic rule at home than in schemes of territorial 
ambition. Madrid and Lisbon were successively the scenes of fresh revo- 
lutions, of a democratic tendency, which seemed to throw still further into 
the distance the long-wished-for termination of the intestine divisions of the 
Peninsula* Enraged by the quarrels and jealousies of the constitutionalists 
in Spain, and disgusted by the savage warfare waged alike by Christines 
and Cariists, Prance withheld Vue aid she had stipulated to give by the terms 
of the Quadruple Alliance, and disbanded the reinforcements intended for 
the auxiliary legion she had formed at the foot of the Pyrenees. England, 
notwithst andin g! remained true to her engagements— aided the liberals by 
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Supplies of arm*— afforded openly an effective naval co-operation, under 
lord John Hay— and indirectly, by the suspension of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, allowed colonel Evans to organise and take out a British legion, 
for the support of constitutional liberty. In the course of the year two 
more attempts were made to assassinate Louis Philippe, showing the misera- 
ble tenure of his existence and authority. . Embittered in spirit, and made 
uneasy by these revengeful attacks on his life, the French king, in his turn, 
manifested a fierce hostility, amounting to an absolute persecution of the 
supposed agents of revolution, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, having in 
cxmtcrt, and in violation of their own treaty, made a forcible inroad into 
Cracow, to expel the Polish refugees, who had taken shelter in her terri- 
tory, Louis Philippe, or his minister, M. Thiers, threatened hermetically to 
seal up Switzerland, by which the unfortunate adventurers in the cause of 
liberty in Italy, Germany, and Poland would have beeu deprived of the 
only asylum they possessed, except on the terms of prisoners, on the Euro- 
pean continent. 

Only the early portion of 183*7 is embraced by the concluding limits 
of our history, and its chief occurrences, which are detailed in the Chronicle^ 
do not appear to require preliminary clucidatioft. Legislative proceedings 
were arrested by the demise of the# crown, and consequent dissolution of 
parliament. William IV. had attained an advanced age, and expired jp * 
June, of natural decay. His loss was generally* and sincerely regretted by 
the nation, as that of ’ a good man a»d fcfcneGccrit sovereign, who had com- 
mitted no wrong, provoked no enmity, and whose memory may safely 
repose undisturbed by the shafts of envy, sengeance, and malignity. The 
character of the king is easily delineated. It was sincere, plain, and open f* 
without guile, complexity, or indirectness. The Jong life he had spent before ^ 
his accession to the throne ^vas unmarked by any adventure or vicissitude * 
out of the common course of mortality ; unsignalised by any gross, great, 
or memorable accompaniment. He had more of the virtues of private life ■' 
than the endowments of the regal station ; those that gain ou men’s affec- 
tions, rather than challenge their admiration. Instead of the disturbing 
passions and commanding faculties that form the oliief historical portraits, 
king William had the less-pretending and often less-hurtM qualities that 
contribute to domestic comfort and enjoyment 1 — honesty — live of justice — 
affection to wife and children, to brothers anck sisters — steadiness in bis 
attachments to the friends of his early life, and indefatigability in his efforts 
to serve them, whether by purse or person. (?n the throne he manifested 
the same household and true-hearted attribute^ of an English gentleman, 
exercising throughout his reign the most unaffected and liberal hospitality, 
the most active charity, neighbourly kindness, social cordiality, and cheer- 
fulness. 

Although the king was not possessed of superior ability or refinement, 
he was diligent, even laborious, in his efforts rightly to comprehend, and 
faithfully execute, the duties of his office. His education had not been 
equal to the standard of the age in which he survived to act a part, no 
more than that of his brothers, or of George III. and queen Charlotte.* 
Notwithstanding defects of early culture anil natural talent, his name will 
ever lie associated with a portion of British history over which science 
and humanity may exult with the least alloy of dissatisfaction. The 
glories of successful warfare signalised the sway of his immediate prede- 

* Sir Herbert Taylor’s u Letter.” 
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censors; the less melancholy triumphs of peace that of William. During 
the seven eventful years of his reign the United Kingdom has been revo- 
lutionised without violence, without spoliation. All that has not been 
reformed has been investigated. The veil has been rent asunder, and 
every establishment, whether legal, ecclesiastical, official, or colonial, has 
been thrown open to general gaze and scrutiny. Public institutions rest 
( on their merits; and all the central but factitious supports government had 
been wont to derive from parliamentary boroughs, municipal corporations, 
commercial monopolies?, vast and irresponsible patronage, and lavish fiscal 
expenditure, have been struck from under it. Opinion alone rules, and 
that opinion wholly free and unfettered. Whoever can sway it, whether 
by desert, truth, talent, or illusive arts, governs the nation* 

The long and wonderful era of George III. is at an end, and by the 
rapidity of recent changes, seems thrown back almost to a patriarchal age. 
Two sons having inherited after him, without issue, and the sceptre de- 
scending to a female branch, the dynasty of the house of Brunswick seems 
to pause on the threshold of a new and unknown existence. A young and 
illustrious princess succeed? to the throne of the noblest empire in tne 
world, when all is new, institutions, maxims of government, and even 
social, moral, and religious ideas are ifi the transition state. 

* 


** V 

K VENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


a.». 1 830, June 2G. Accession ok TV illiam 
- IV. — llis present majesty was tjie third sou 
of George ill. ami burn Aug. 21, 1765. The 
biography of the lung, previous to his ac- 
cession to the throne, was marked by few 
memorable incidents, lie entered the navy 
as a midshipman in 1779, under Ihe espe- 
cial charge of captain Digby, in the Royal 
Gevirge, a 98-gun ship. Aiper holding the 
intermediate commissions, as prince Wil- 
liam Henry, he was made rear-admiral of 
the blue, in 1790, by order in council. He 
had previously been created a.peer of par- 
liament as duke of Clarence. The duke 
saw no mure active service aflooC after re- 
ceiving his flag. He sought employ meat* 
however, but his wishes were iiu* gratified, 
und the only instance, in which the public 
h' ard of him in his professional capacity, 
was m 1814, when, as admiral of the fleet, 
lie escorted Louis XVI II. to Trance. About 
1811. he dissolved a connexion, that had 
subsisted for twenty years, with Mrs .1 urdau . 1 
a fascinating actress, who had borne him a 
family of ten children, eight of whom sur- 
vived. This painful severance of so long t; 
union hail become necessary, in consequence 
of the new plan of life determined upon by 
the prince, and', so far u.s a pecuniary settle- 
ment could effect it, was made agreeable to 
Ins unhappy partner. The duke win married 
July 11, 181 8, to the daughter of the duke 
of Saxe Meiniugen, Adelaide Louisa* who 
had been strongly recommended to him by 


queen Charlotte, on account of her amiable 
qualities and domestic virtues. In the end 
of the following year, the duchess became 
the mother of a seven months' child, the 
princess Elizabeth, who died m her infancy. 
On three other occasions, be loie the end of 
Jb*Jl , the duchess had the misfortune to be 
prematurely confined. In 1S27. Mr. Can- 
vmig, then prime minister, revived the office 
of* lord-high-admiral m the person of the 
duke of Clarence, after it had been, with 
one exception, in commission since the 
death of prince George of Denmark, the 
consort of Queen Anne. In this office, the 
duke became popular by promoting 124 
lieutenants to the rank of commanders. He 
resigned in the following year, under the 
Wellington ministry. No other public 
event occurred till his accession. Although 
little was known, either of the political pre- 
dilections or abilities of the ** sail or- king.” 
as he w as called, he soon gained m popu- 
’ lav favor by his affable manners, and mix- 
ing familiarly with the people, which last 
contrasted favourably with the secluded 
life of his predecessor. 

28. Meeting of delegates from the trades* 
unions, held at Manchester to form a na- 
tional association for the prevention of a 
reduction in wage*. No trade to be admitted 
a member of this aggregate confederacy 
that is not regularly organised and united 
in itself. It is arranged, that so soon us 
the funds will permit, a newspaper shall ho 
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established. The contributions of each 
member is limited to one penny per week. 
If their contributions amount to a million, 
it is calculated that their funds will speed- 
ily amount to 1,683,333/. 

29. Position ok Parties. — A message 
was delivered from the king, recommending 
the despatch of business, and announcing 
the intended dissolution of parliament. 
Next day, ou the duke of Wellington mov- 
ing an address to his majesty declaring 
their willingness to forward the public bu- 
siness, earl Grey moved an amendment, to 
adjourn to give time for the consideration 
of the civil list and the expediency of a re- 
gency. Amendment rejected by 100 to 56. 
An amendment of similar import was moved 
in the commons, by lord Althorp, and ne- 
gatived by 185 to 139. These conflicting 
motions showed that the alliance between 
the ministers and the whig# had been dis- 
solved. They had served but received no 
wages; neither was there a likelihood of 
their being placed on the ministerial esta- 
blishment, as the duke was more dispost& 
to make peace with his former colleagues 
than dvnend on the volunteer support of 
the opposition. They had supported hin| 
on the same ground that they had sup- 
ported Mr, Canning, from approval of the 
liberal portion of his policy, and also*uiidei* 
an irnpreu urn that the waywardness of the 
late king required to be controlled by a firm 
man. The same reasons nolonjffer existed ; 
aud, moreover, an impression was abroad 
that the experience the duke had yet had in 
civil affairs, was not such as to qualify him 
for the permanent government of the coun- 
try almost in the capacity of dictator. 

July 5. Capture of Algiers. — A pow- 
erful armament, fitted out by the Fremiti to 
chastise the Algerines, had sailed from Tou- 
lon on the 25th May. It consisted of 68ships 
of war. besides transports, conveying 30,852 
infantry, 534 cavalry, 2,329 artillery, and 
1.330 engineers. M. Bourmont, mimstcr-oi- 
war, was commander-in-chief, attended by 
25 interpreters of the Moorish, Arabic, and 
Turkish languages. Impeded by contrary 
winds, the expedition was unable to effect 
a landing on the African coast till the J4th 
June. The disembarkation was effected 
without opposition on the peninsula of Sidi 
Ferruch, between which and Algiers the 
enemy occupied a fortified camp with 40,000 
men. Bourmont attacked the camp; the 
batteries erected were instantly carried ; the 
Turks and Arabs took to flight, abandoning 
to the French a vast quantity of provisions, 
several flocks of sheep, and 100 camels. 
The victors next advanced towards the city 
of Algiers. It made a feeble resistance, 
and, J uly 5th, the dey concluded a treaty for 
its surrender; stipulating only for his own 


personal safety an 4 the security of his pri- 
vate property. Laying aside the royal gar- 
ments he left the palace, and took up his 
abode in the city as a private individual, 
and soon after withdrew with his family into 
Italy. Within 21 days after landing, and 
with the loss of less than 500 men, in killed 
and wounded, the French abated the long- 
standing nuisance of the piratical regency 
of Algiers. Except 1500 cannons on the 
walls, 12 ships of war in the harbour, and 
the warlike stores in the arsenals, the trea- 
sure which was found in the conquered 
city fell short of the barbaric Wealth winch 
had been anticipated by the captors. The 
expedition had been regarded by Europe 
as an expedition to chastise an insult; it 
soon turned out to be a conquest, and mar- 
shal Bourmont proceeded to take all the 
measures necessary to secure Algeria as a 
French settlement. 

1 5. Remains of George IV. interred at 
Windsor* 

23. Parliament prorogued. The speech 
delivered by the king to both houses crcu- 
gratulated*thcm cm the general tranquillity 
of Europe. He also expressed his sat isfac- 
tion at the relief afforded to the people by 
the repeal of taxes, at the reforms intro- 
duced into the judicial establishments of the 
courftry, aud at the removal of the civil dis- 
qualifications which affected numerous 
classes. m 

24. Parliament Dissolved.— -The chief 
practical measures of the session had been 
the repeal of the duties on beer aud the 
opening of the beer-trade. Great com- 
plaints had existed, first, against the ma- 
gistrates, as being either partial or corrupt 
m the exercise of their powers, in the licen- 
sing of public-houses ; and, secondly, 
against the monopoly of the large brew e it*, 
who, it was alleged, availed themselves of 
the proprietorship of many of the ale-houses 
to force upon the consumer inferior or adul- 
terated bir. The object of the new act 
was to open the trade. It did not inter- 
fere with the power of the magistrates in 
licensing houses, but it allowed any one to 
retail beer to be consumed uu the premises, 
merely by taking out a license from the 
excise. An attempt was nude to get rid of 
death punishment lor forgery, but it wav de- 
feated in the house of lords. An act passed 
for the amendment of the libel law ; u re- 
pealed the punishment of famishment for a 
second offence, but required additional se- 
curities from newspaper proprietors to an- 
swer for damages. 

26. ItiSt'RRHOTtoN in Paris, — The ap* 
point ment of the ministry of prince Polig- 
uac, last August, was an open declaration 
of war against the liberal party. They 
prepared for the coming storm by forming 
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an association to resist the payment of 

those wjfiio might sutler m resisting the ex- 
ercise of illegal power, and by spirited ap- 
peals to the people through the medium of 
the journals. To the reflecting, the issue 
of the approaching struggle could never 
have appeared doubtful. Direct taxes form 
almost the entire source of the public re- 
venue of France, and a passive resistance 
to their payment would havp greatly em- 
bmrassrd, if not arrested, the wild design 
of subverting the national liberties. Nine- 
tenths of the community were favourable 
to a constitutional system. The press and 
the people were against ministers ; the 
mercantile and trading classes were op- 
posed to them ; and to contend against the 
general hostility, government had not a 
great and devoted army, like Napoleon, to 
overawe discontent, nor, like former kings, 
a numerous nobility, wealthy church esta- 
blishment, and servile municipal corpora- 
tions. It stood weak and insulated, morally 
and physically. The relative strength of 
tUp parties was attested by the prevailing 
sentiments of the uewspapeis and the re- 
sult of the elections. Unable fj resist tpe 
opposition in the chamber of deputies, the 
king had had recourse to a dissolution. All 
the means government possessed were crlled 
into exertion to influence the elections, but 
they entirely failed. In Paris, where the 
electors amounted to 8,845, only f v ')00 voted 
for the ministerial candidates., while 7,314 
voted for the opposition members. « It fol- 
lowed, that the newly-elected chamber was 
more inimical to the court than its prede- 
cessor ; while the public dissatisfaction 
had been augmented by the unjustifiable 
menus adopted to control thj exercise of 
the elective franchise. The chamber had 
not yet met, and ministers seemeJ deter- 
mined it never should. Having failed in 
their appeal to public opinion, they deter- 
mined on the more hazardous experiment 
of an appeal to force. The plot opened 
with a report addressed to the king* drawn 
up by M. Chantelauze, and signed by him 
and Polignar, D'Haussez, Peyronnet, 
Montbel, Kanville, and Capelie, recom- 
mending the suppression of the periodical 
press, on account of its seditiousness, which 
legal prosecutions had been unable to con- 
trol ; and the re-construction of the cham- 
ber of deputies, on the ground of its demo- 
cratic character. This report appeared in 
the Moniteur, on the morning of Monday* 
July 26, On the same day, and iu the 
same paper, appeared the famous ordi- 
nance# in conformity with the report, dated 
the 26th, signed by the king and counter- 
signed by his ministers. By the first ordi- 
nance, the liberty of the press is suppressed, 
and no journal allowed to be published 


without the authority of the government. 
By the second, the chamber of deputies, 
which was to meet August 3rd is dissolved. 
By the third, a new scheme of election was 
infroduced, which destroyed the franchises 
of three-fourths of the electors and reduced 
the number of deputies from 430 to 258 
members. Thus, the constitution was 
swept away by royal mandates, issued with- 
out colour of authority, beyond a manifest 
perversion of the 1 4th article of the Char- 
ter. Several hours elapsed before the or- 
dinances were generally known, and then 
the capital began to display symptoms of 
rising agitation. The editors and proprie- 
tors ofthe journals assembled, and having re- 
solved that the ordinances were illegal, they 
determined to publish their papers on the 
following day. A statement of their views, 
signed by thirty-eight persons, the con- 
ductors and proprietors of twelve journals, 
was published in the National. •* Iu the 
situation in which we are placed/’ said 
they, u obedience ceases to be a duty. We 
are dispensed from obeying. We resist 
the government in what concerns ourselves. 
It is for France to determine how far her 
resistance ought to extend.” Government 
Naturally anticipated a formidable resist- 
ance. But miluury precautions liad been 
taken* The most energetic measures had 
been adopted by Polignac without consult- 
ing his colleagues, but in concert with 
marshal M^yraont, duke of Kagusa, for se- 
curing the execution of the ordinances by 
force of anna. On the day the ordinances 
were signed, the command of the whole 
giurison of Paris was given to Marmout. 
It consisted of 4,750 men of the guards, 
4 fc 400 troops of the line, 1,100 men tielong- 
ing Jo the veteran battalion, and 1,300 gen- 
darmes making in all, 11,500. Conform- 
ably to their announcement, thejmirnalwt# 
prepared to issue their papers on the 27ih. 
when the gendarmerie and other agents of 
police entered and began scattering the 
types and breaking the presses, which not 
being quietly submitted to, crowds speedily 
collected round the scene of violence. The 
most resolute stand was made at the offices 
of the Temps and NatiuniU ; they refused 
admission to the police, and no blacksmith 
could be found who would pick the locks. 
At last, the services of an artisan, employed 
to rivet the manacles of galley-slaves,' 
enabled them to enter. The electors of 
Paris had met in the spacious room where 
the association u Aid* toi, et U Citl t ' coder a n 
held its sittings, and with prompt unani- 
mity had determined to oppose force to 
force, if the ordinances were not immediately 
withdrawn. The plan of operations was 
soon decided on. Deputations were to wait 
ou the manufacturers, printers, builders, and 
other capitalists, requesting them to di»- 
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charge their work-people, which was done ; 
and on the 27th, 50,000 unemployed work- 
men were collected in different parte of the 
capital, in groups, crying Fivt la Charte 1 
in presence of the royal guard. In the 
course of Tuesday, about thirty deputies, 
who had arrived in Paris preparatory to 
the opening of the chamber, met at the 
house of M. Casimir Perier. They were 
few in number, hut determined and resolved 
to encourage the rising of the people. The 
square of the Palais Royal, the rue St. 
Honors, and other adjacent streets were the 
places where the assemblages of the people, 
on the 27th, were the largest, and became 
the first eceues of the sanguinary strife that 
was about to commence. The troops were 
all under arms ; on these points they were 
numerous, and without any provocation 
from the people except their cries, the mili- 
tary began to use their arms. A charge of 
mounted gendarmerie took place, sabreing 
every body before them, and the infantry 
of the guards fired several volleys on the 
unarmed multitude. The first hostile ajt 
on the popular side is said to have been a 
shot discharged from the Hotel Royal by 
an Englishman, named Foulkes. The fire 
was returned and Foulkes killed. Report! 
were spread of others killed or wounded, and 
of women among the sufferers. Indignant 
at the w '.otcn shedding of blood, the citi- 
zens prepared to act with energy. It was 
evident a deadly battle was to^be fought, 
and the black flag, which was raised m 
various quarters, indicated the nature of the 
coming struggle. The night of the 27th was 
spent in preparation. The citizens armed 
themselves in good earnest ; pistols, sabres, 
bayonets, and offensive weapons of eve^y 
description, were laid hold of. The shops 
of the armourers were visited, and they 
carried off the arms and ammunition de- 
posited in an unoccupied barrack. There 
were known to ho -10,000 equipments of the 
national .mard in Paris, which Charies X. 
had disbanded. In every street men were 
employed in digging up the large stones 
with which Paris is paved ; part of these 
were carried to the tops of the houses, and 
the rest, together with the omnibuses and 
fiacres, used in constructing across the 
streets barricades, at successive distances 
of about fifty paces. Many of the fine 
trees on the boulevards were thrown across 
the road, and the lamps demolished or ex- 
tinguished, By daybreak, on the 28th, the 
citizens were nearly ready, and soon after 
nine o’clock shots began to fly. A bonfire 
at the end of the rue St. Denis, made of the 
window shutters of the QaoticUenue, was 
the first ojien symptom of war. Here and 
there, a national guard began to be seen in 
uniform, hastening, amidst the cheer* of 
the people, to the Hotel tie Ville, Parties 
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of the cavatry and lancers galloped up and 
down, and occasionally a man, shot from ft 
window or other retreat, was seen to fall 
backward in his seat. At ten o’clock, 
Marmont formed six columns of attack; 
they were preceded by cannon, and directed 
to concentrate round the Hotel do Ville. 
For a moment, the populace yielded to the 
superiority of the artillery and regular 
troops. They abandoned the open places 
and large streets, to take shelter behind tho 
barriers and within the houses. From these 
points they kept up an incessant fire of 
musquetry, and poured ou the troops a 
shower of paving stones and other destruc- 
tive missiles. Notwithstanding, some of 
the advancing columns succeeded in pene- 
trating to the grand centre of attack, the 
Hotel de Ville* Here the fight was bravely 
maintained by the national guards. The 
fire of the defenders from the upper part 
of the building was ungearing* while the 
cannon <£ the assailant* thundered from 
below. It was taken and retaken several 
times, the Swiss at last remaining masters, 
but they were forced to abandon their dear- 
bought conquest next morning. *Amra*t 
tig) conflicts of the day, Marshal Marmont 
wrote to Charles X., at the palace of St. 
Cloud, saying, m< It is no longer a riot — it 
is a revolution. It is urgent your majesty 
should take the means of pacification." 
The kiug returned by an aide-de-camp a 
verbal message to the marshal, urgir.g him 
i% To be firm, to unite his forces in the Ca- 
rousel and on fhe place Louis XV., and to 
act with masses.” The last words Charles 
twice repeated. The duchess of Bern and 
the dauphin were with the king, but did 
not speak. According to the testimony of 
M , Arago, th# astronomer, Marmoni’s heart 
was never in tho cause for which he was 
lighting? but, as a soldier, he felt bound to 
obedience. ( Ann . Reg. Lxxii. 200.) Count 
Lobau, general Gerard, and MM. Lafitie 
Perier, and Mauguin, with the laudable 
design or stopping the carnage, waited 
upon Marmont at his head-quarters, at the 
Tuileries. They proposed to stop the in- 
surrection by a repeal of the ordinances, 
the dismissal of ministers, and the assem- 
bling of the chambers. Prince de Pohgnac, 
who, with others of the ministers, was in an 
apartment adjoining to the marshal's, ap- 
peared inclined to listen to these proposals, 
but hesitated, aud finished by declaring 
that the ordinance* could not be withdrawn. 
It only remained* therefore, to continue the 
bloody strife. In the course of the day, 
Marmont had declared Paris in a state of 
siege, which subjected the inhabitant* to 
mart val law, and he issued warrants for the 
arrest of M. Lafitte and some others, but, 
after his interview with the deputation, re- 
called the warrants. The citizens spent 
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the night of the 28th in strengthening their 
defences, in removing the slam, and provi- 
ding fur the wounded. Reports of fire- 
arms continued to be heard till midnight, 
which, with the noise of the breaking up 
of pavements and the erection of fresh bar* 
modes, showed that the struggle was not 
over. At half-past three in the morning, 
the tocsin began to sound, and cries of 
Auje armes J were heard in various quarters. 
Oh the third day, two regiments of the 
line joined the people. At fen o’clock, the 
citizens of St. Jaques, St. Germain, the 
Odeou, and Gros CaiUon, excited by the 
sound of the tocsin from almost ail the 
churches, and by shouts of Five la Chart 1 1 
came forth in arms, the mass amountingto 
5,000. They had to combat the defenders 
of the Louvre and the Tuileries. The at- 
tack began in the Garden of Infants. The 
royal guard permitted the first assailants 
to approach, and there the contest ended 
almost as soon as it was beguq by the 
slaughter of the front rank. Almost at the 
same instant, fresh assailants drove back 
the defenders of this important post. In 
thl midst of a constantly rolling fire, the 
iron railings were broken down* This iq^- 
naeuvre, which, in the end, made the citi- 
zens masters of the Tuileries, was effected 
with extraordinary resolution and rapyjity. 
Still resistance was offered, with bloody 
obstinacy, on other points, particularly the 
Pavilion of Flora, from which a slaughter- 
ing fire had been kept up from seven m the 
morning on the Pont Roy&U As soon as the 
Pavilion was taken, every article of furniture 
and thousands of scattered papers, among 
which were proclamations to the troops, 
were thrown out of the windows. Twice the 
palace of the Tuileries was taken anil aban- 
doned, but at half-past one the citizens were 
fi” ’ My victorious, and two tri-coloured flags 
were placed on the central pavilion. Mar- 
moat, finding all was lost, withdrew his 
troops, and by three o’clock in the afternoon 
of the 29th Paris was left entirely at the 
command of the triumphant population. The 
national guard was organized, anfit the vete- 
ran ol patriotic revolutions, general Lafay- 
ette, took the command. In their glorious 
struggle, the citizens were assisted by some 
old soldiers of the empire, and the pupils 
of the Polytechnic School who gallantly 
led them to the chaTge, and whose military 
studies qualified them to direct their ope- 
rations effectively. The slaughter was 
great, especially, as might be expected, of 
the civic combatants, but the prize con- 
tended for was worthy the sacrifice. Of 
the citizens, 390 were killed on the spot, and 
of 2.500 wounded, 30f> died. Of the royal 
guard, 3^5 were killed and wounded, and 
of gendarmes 202. It appeared on the 
subsequent trial of Poiignac and his col- 


leagues, that the commanders of corps car- 
ried about with them written orders to fire 
on the people without reserve or waiting 
for directions from the civil power# The 
soldiers were encouraged to fight by a la- 
vish distribution of money, 974,291 francs 
having been issued for the purpose by M, 
Montbel, the minister of finance. liming 
the memorable three days, the weather 
was uncommonly fine. 

30. Charles X. retires to Rambouillet. 

31. The Chamber of Deputies voted 
that the ordinance fur their dissolution 
being contrary to the charter, I hey are le- 
gally constituted, They, then resolved that, 
the safety of the state requiring an imme- 
diate governor, Louis Philip, duke of Or- 
leans be requested to accept the office of 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. The 
duke, who had arrived in Paris the pre- 
ceding night, and who was assisted by 
the councils of prince Talleyrand, declared 
his acceptance of the office, and issued a 
proclamation to the Parisians, concluding 
Hpth the emphatic pledge, “ The charter 
will henceforth be a truth.*' 

Aug . 3. Chambers opened by the lieu- 
tenant-general. About 200 deputies were 
present. The galleries were crowded with 
peers, general officers of the old army, the 
diplomatic body, &.c. The duke pronoun- 
ced his speech with an audible voice, and 
referred, with emphasis, to violations of the 
charter, anjl to guarantees against future 
encroachments. “ Attached,” said he, by 
inclination and conviction to the principle 
of a free government, I accept, before- 
hand. all the consequences of it/’ 

5. Mr. Brougham elected member for 
tjje county of York. Alluding to the revo- 
lution in France, and to the piobable policy 
of ‘the European governments in conse- 
quence, he told the electors that 4< England 
was bound over in heavy recognizances to 
keep the peace ; a debt of 800 miliums was 
the amouut of our recognizances, aud he 
had no feai they would be broken.” Up 
to the present time, the learned gentleman, 
during his long parliamentary career had 
sat for one of the nomination bo roughs of 
the whig lords ; after his unsuccessful stand 
for Liverpool, in 1812, he was without a 
seat for three sessions ; but was again 
brought into the house of commons for lord 
Darlington’s borough of Winchilsea, at the 
request of earl Grey, and which he con- 
tinued to represent till returned by the in- 
dependent constituency of Yorkshire. 

New French Charter.-— In a sitting 
of the chamber of Deputies it was resolved 
that on agreeing to certain modifications 
in the charter of Louis XVIIT., the duke of 
Orleans should be acknowledged sovereign, 
with right of perpetual succession in his 
male descendants, m order of primogeniture, 
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Tinder the title of the king of the French, allied sovereigns, hy whom it; was nogotia- 
the title of “ king of France” being aban- ted, to raise a powerful bulwark on the 
daned as savouring of feudality; France frontier of France : it was not attended hy 
belonging to Frenchmen, not the king. The any congeniality of habits or interests in 
preamble and various clauses in the old the communities who were thus joined to* 
charter were suppressed ; others were altered gather. There were differences of national 
on important points. No state religion character? of religion, and, in some measure, 
is acknowledged, but the ministers of all of language. The Belgians considered the 
sects of Christian denominations to be sup- union compulsory, and. the terms of it un- 
ported at the public expense. The king is equal. They complained that the king 
the supreme head of the state; he may himself, a Dutchman aud stadtholder of 
make regulations necessary to the execu- Holland, sacrificed his acquired dominions 
tion of the laws, but has no suspensive to his hereditary; that Dutchmen were al- 
power. The initiation of laws, their enact- lowed a monopoly of offices; that they 
ment by majorities of the two chambers, were taxed for Dutch debts and Dutch ob- 
withthe sanction of the king, the contera- jects; that their religion, and institutions 
poraneous session of the two chambers, the lor education connected with it, was dis- 
election of a speaker or president, and the couraged ; that their own language even 
settlement of the civil list during the whole hud been banished from their courts of law ; 
reign, are assimilated to the English prac- that Belgium, in short, was governed as a 
lice. The sittings of the peers are made* conquered province, not as an integral por- 
public ; they were private under the old tion of an indeiiendeni national federation I 
charter. Deputies to be elected for five These grievances hud formed the topics of 
yiiars, in lieu of a renewal of one-fifth cveiy cumphunt^n the liberal newspapers, during 
year. Persons eligible to be elected depu- the past year, and their editors, M, 
ties at 30 years of age in lieu of 40, aiuf Potter, Tielmons, and Bartels, had been 
electors to vote at 25 in lieu of' 30. Lastly, the subject* of government prosmdimiB* 
.all the peerages created dining the reign of The catholic priests were also among the 
Charles, 1)3 in number, are annulled. The* di Contented They complained of the no- 
peers took no part in the framing of the mination hy the king of certain high ec- 
new constitution, further than to signify clesiasticaldignitariesjandofhisinterfer- 
tbeir utllu'Mou to all its articles, with the euce "in the catholic seminaries of edu- 
exception . f that which disqualified the cation. This was nearly the state of affairs, 
members ot their own body, leaving it “ to when on t^e 25th a riot broke out atBrus- 
tbe high prudence of the prince lieutenant- sels, directed against a local tax, enhancing 
general.” the price of bre§d. The vengeance of the 

9 . Louis Philip took the oath faithfully populace* was chiefly directed against the 
to observe the constitutional charter, in the National, a newspaper in the interest of the 
presence of the chamber of deputies. He Dutch party, and agaiust the minister of 
then addressed, in a short speech, the as- justice, M. Vau Maaneu, whose house was 
se mbled peers and deputies, saying, that hff attacked, guttjjd, and burnt to the ground. 
“ had maturely weighed the important The rioters broke into the wine and spirit 
duties imposed upon him, and he was con- shops, aqd obtained a supply of arms trom 
scious of being able to fulfil them.” The the gun-smiths. The troops were called 
hall resounded with acclamations ; ami the out, they fi|ed and blood was shed. But 
king returned to the Palais Koyul, where the rioteis, instead of being discouraged, 
he gave a .rr A nd dinner to the peers, depu- became exasperated. The streets were 
ties, and others distinguished hy talent or about to become the scene of terrible con- 
social position. At night, Paris was illu- flicts, whim the military, taught by the re- 
initiated. cent lesson in Paris of the risks of street 

17. Charles X. arrived in England. waifare with a furious multitude, withdrew, 
Meeting at the London Tavern, at leaving the insurgents masters of the city, 
which an address, from the pen of Dr, Bow- A burgher guard, on the plan of the French 
ring, to the citizens of Paris, congratulating national guard, was then formed of the 
them on the July revolution, was unani- middle classes, for the protection of pro* 
inously agreed to. Henry Wai burton, perty, a provisional authority established, 
M.P., in the chair. aud communications opened with the go* 

25. Revolution in Belgium, — The veniment at the Hague. Insurrections 
spirit of resistance, which had been awn- speedily followed at Liege, Namur, and 
kened hy the events in France, visited other cities, and an unanimous and mvete- 
Brussels with a revolution, no less unex- rate spirit of hostility to the union with 
pected and rapid than that which had oc- Iioil»ud speedily showed itself through the 
curred in Pans. When Belgium was Netherlands. The prince of Orange re- 
joined to Holland, iu 1815. to form the paired to Brussels to receive a repieseuta- 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, the union tion of grievances ; but was not permitted 
was one of convenience on the patt of the to enter the city accompanied by the troops: 
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h» promised iltn Hu good offices with his terestedness $ nor wss he distinguished lot 
father andtfoStates-General. eloquence : he had neither the graces «f 

Sept.b. Riot at Oxford, in which the dictum, fluency, nor 'readiness of speech ; 
inUhity, who were conducting some pri- but was*acute, full, and correct iu in* 
soners to the Castle for rioting and trespass formation, and was listened to with de- 
an Otmdor, were attacked by the populace faience by the house of commons, espe- 
and the prisoners rescued, dally on commercial subjects, with the 

d, Insurrection at Brunswick, which principles and statistics of which he was 
continued some days, during which the well acquainted. His life had been mostly 
palace was set on fire and destroy ed. The spent in office, to which he was passionately 
reigning duke, who had rendered himself attached, and at the last unhappy catas* 
odious by his weakness and tyranny, fled trophe seems to have been engaged, in eon* 
to England ; but, at length, prince William, cert with Mr. Holmes, in an amicable over* 
hie brother, with the assistance of a burgher ture to the miuister by whom he had been 
guard, succeeded in restoring tranquillity, haughtily treated* 

9. Political commotion at Dresden; a lb. Died in Frith-street, Soho, in his 
few days after which, the king of Saxony, fifty-second year, William Hazlitt, a 
Anthony, resigned his authority to bis ne- gifted but eccentric writer on general ne- 
phew-, Frederick, whom he appointed re- rature. He was a native of Maidstone, 

g ent. There were also commotions at Ber- and the son of a dissenting minister, and at 
n, Hamburgh, Hesse Darmstadt, and an early period of life applied himself to 
other places in the northern parts of paint mg, which, as a profession, he soon re* 
Europe, linquished for the kindred one of letters, 

15. Death op Mr. IIoskisson. — To- though he always retained an intense love 
day was fixed for the opening ot the Liver- for the productions of the pencil, on which 
pool and Manchester Railway ; it had been ne could descant with great taste, fancy, 
filar years m progress, and up*to May 31 and eloquence. The first acknowledged 
the expenditure on the works ^mounted to production of his pen was an ** Essay on 
7,391,656/. The duke of Wellington, Mr. ^he Principles of Human Action ; M a sub- 
Huskisson, and other public characters, had ject, perhaps, not the most happily chosen 
been invited to be present at ihe opening for a 4 maiden attempt, norths best suited 
ceremony. A very handsome carriage, to the intellect of Hazlitt, which, though 
prepared for the duke, led the procession bold and acute, hardly possessed the 
from Liverpool. At Parkfield,4he engines strength and coherence essential safely to 
stopped to renew the feeders and take in a conduct hfm through the recesses of meta- 
supply of fuel. Here, contrary to the printed physical philosophy. His “Characters of 
directions of the direct ois, several gentle- Shakspeare’s Plays' 1 was a more successful 
men descended from the carriages, among work, attracted much notice and procured 
them, Mr. Huskismm, Mr. William great credit for the writer. It was in criti- 
Holmes, M. P-, thinking the moment fa- cism, poetry, and the fine arts, in sketches 
vourable for bringing Mr. ynskisson and of life, manners, and public characters, that 
the duke together, and for producing a re* 1 Mr Hazlitt excelled and threw off itnpres- 
newed good feeling between thenv led Mr. j dons, not always correct in the drawing, 
Huskisson round to that part of the cat j but possessing much general beauty', force, 
where the duke was stationed, w ho perceiv* j and originality. He was, however, very 
ing the advance of the hon. gentleman, i unequal; much of what he wrote might 
immediately held out his hauil to him, j have been advantageously omitted; and in 
which was shaken m a very cordial manner, j attaining after vulgar effect he fail into ex* 
At this moment, the Rocket was nerce.u d ; aggerations in style and sentiment. He 
to been the advance, and there was age* was an uncompromising liberal in politics, 
neral cry Get ut ! (Jet in ! Mr. liufdiisson and seemed to carry out his own notion of 
hesitating, was knocked down by the htenm- a true partisan in being tk a good hater 
carriage, which went over his thigh and and, on the other hand, he was not defo 
lacerated him in so dreadful a manner as to | cient in the opposite extreme of being? 
occasion his death the following night. On rather imliscriminative in his idolatry, ul 
being raised from the ground, by the Earl which his ‘‘Life of Napoleon*' is an in* 
of Wilton and Mr. Parkes, Mr. iluskhnam stance. Mr. Hazlitt delivered two or more 
said, This is my death — God, foi give me !** courses of Lectures on the British poets 
Ati occasion of very natural exultation was and writers of the Elizabethan age. 
thus converted into one oi momumg. Mr. He was a profuse contributor of essays 
HuskiSSon was m the 60th year of his age, and criticisms to the London newspaper 
and, with lord Dudley, headed a small but and periodical press; and wrote a curious 
clever political section, of which the Grant b, publication, ■* The Modern Pygmalion,” 
lord Palmerston, and Mr. William Lamb, giving an account of his own amours, 
were members. He did not At and hi^b, after the. manner of his favourite 
any more than his party, for public dim- author Rousseau, in his “Confessions.” 
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Httilitt was partly a Robert Bumf t« 
prow. 

21. Dutch Assault on Brussels. — 
The populace who had driven out of the 
city the Dutch troops {Aug* 2.')), finding 
their authority superseded by the burgher 
guards rose and overpowered them. These 
divisions, between the* middle and working 
classes, seemed to present a favourable op- 
portunity to the Dutch to recover possession 
of the city and crush the rebellion in its 
birth-place. They advanced towards Brus- 
sels, but the insurgents, aided by a deter- 
mined body of 300 men from Liege, pre- 
pared to give them a warm reception. Bar- 
ricades were formed at the gates ; tire pave- 
ment torn up, and the stones carried to the 
tops of the houses lining the streets through 
which the troops would have to advance. 
The assault began on the 2 1st. The gate 
was speedily cleared by the artillery, but 
when the troops came to advance up the 
streets they were overwhelmed from above 
with showers of stones, heavy pieces of fur- 
niture, hatchets, and every species of 
missile. At one poiut they were success - * 
ful, but could not penetrate farther than 
the park and upper part of the town. On 
tne two following days the conflict was 
kept up with unabated spirit on both sides, 
but the troops gained no advantage, an^the 
insurgents kept their ground. On the night 
of the 2 2d, «i rumour was spread that the 
city would be delivered up to plunder for 
two days if mastered, which ia&iceil the 
richer citizens to join the populace. Hos- 
tilities did not entirely cease till the 27th, 
when prince Frederick, finding to carry and 
retain the city would be a hopeless attempt, 
reheated, The loss on the side of the in- 
habitants was 105 killed and .111 wounded. 1 
Civil war had now openly commenced, and 
Oct. 4th., the provisional government issued 
a proclamation declaiing the independence 
of Belgium. As yet, Ghent and Antwerp 
had taken no part in the insurrection ; but 
three weeks ui'ter, the inhabitants of the 
latter rose against the Dutch garrison, and 
throwing open their gates to the Belgians, 
compelled general Chasse to take shelter in 
the citadel, whence he began to cannonade 
the town with red-hot shells and halls, 
doing immense damage, the city being set 
on fire in different parts and many lives 
lost. It was, at length, agreed to suspend 
the firing, on condition that the Belgic 
auxiliaries retired, leaving Antwerp to the 
care of its inhabitants, and the Dutch re- 
maining in possession of the citadel. So 
far, the progress of events had been unin- 
terrupted by the interference of foreign 
powers. The kingdom of the Netherlands, 
as before stated, had been created by Great 
Britain. Austria, Prussia, Russia, and even 
France had been a party to it. Upon this 
ground, they assumed a right of mediation 


m 

between the belligerents 5 and on the 4th 
November a protocol was signed at London* 
declaring that hostilities should cease, and 
that the troops of the contending parties 
should retire within the limits which, pre- 
vious to May 30, 1814, separated Belgium 
from the Untied Provinces. 

30. The independence of the South Ame- 
rican republics is acknowledged by *F ranee. 

Oct , 0 . Proclamation issued by the pre- 
sident of the United States, declaring the 
ports of that country open to the British 
trade, and the repeal of the laws restricting 
the intercourse with British colonial port*. 

9. Intelligence of the loss of eighteen 
ships engaged in the northern whale fish- 
ery : the crews were saved. 

11. Grand dinner at Birmingham, to 
celebrate recent events in France, to which 
3700 persons sat down. 

14. Several parishes of the metropolis 
passed resolutions against the New Police. 
They objected chiefly to the increased ex- 
pense it imposed on the inhabitants. 

17. Tumults at Paris, in consequence 
of a law having been introduced for abolish- 
ing the punishment of death for political 
offences, wh^h the populace considered m 
pindffect attempt to wive the lives of the Pa- 
li gnac ministry. Disturbances quelled by 
the mriional guard. 

26. Meeting of the New Parlia- 
ment. — The elections had gone strongly 
against ministers. The chief whig and tory 
borough proprietors had been opposed to 
them ; events in •France had also operated 
unfavourably. It had been currently repre- 
sented that prince Polignac had been made 
minister by the influence of the duke of Wel- 
lington, and that the latter, if he had not 
suggested, had approved of his policy, 
though he might now dislike the rashness 
w ith whici^its execution had been attempted. 
There was no truth in this representation, as 
the prompt acknowledgment of the govern- 
ment of Louis Philip by the duke attested ; 
but it had tuswered the temporary purpose 
of declamatiou and excitemeot during the 
elections. «So strong was the general feel- 
ing against the ministry, that not a single 
cabinet minister obtained a seat by any 
thing approaching to an open and popular 
election. Liverpool had again returned the 
late Mr. Huskisson and general Gascoyne, 
both of them hostile, though on different 
grounds, to the administration. The econo- 
mical labours of Mr. Hume recommended 
him to the multitudinous freeholders of 
Middlesex ; and Mr* Brougham, as before 
noticed, was returned for Yorkshire, though 
wholly unconnected with that great county. 
Two bi\ tliers of Mr. Secretary Peel and his 
brother-in-law lost their elections. Mr. 
Croker was ejected from Dublin university 
on account of his pro-catholic vote. The 
general results of the elections were as 
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follow*. Of the 82 members returned by 
the English counties, only 28 were steady 
Adherents of the ministry; 4 1 were avowed 
adherent* of the opposition, and 7 were 
neutral* Of thirteen great cities and 
boroughs returning 28 members, only three 
seats were held by decided ministerialists, 
84 by decided oppositionists. Of 236 mem* 
her* returned by elections, more or less 
popular, in England, only 79 were ministe- 
rial votes ; 141 were in avowed opposition, 
and 16 of a neutral cast. Ministers, there- 
fore, could only look for a majority among 
the close boroughs ancl the Scotch mem- 
bers ; and among these, the great families 
that commanded the largest number of 
members wereamong their opponents. The 
following is a classification of the new par- 
liament, according to the interests and con- 
nexions of the members 

Agricultural Interests • . 3f*0 

East India Interests • • 62 

West India Interests . f . 33 
%. Bankers . . . * . 33 

i Officers in the Army . . 89 

^ Officers in the Wavy • # . 24 

Lawyers ..... 54 

Placemen and Pensioner^ . 211k 

Relations of Peers • . • 256 

Miscellaneous .... 51 

Many of the members belonged to several 
classes or interests, which being enumerated 
in each swells the nominal number above 
658. 

28. Their majesties *visrit l Pmry-lane 
theatre. 

30. A public meeting of the magistrates 
and landowners of Kent, held at Canter- 
bury, to consider the alarming state of that 
county, at which the necessity of taking 
measures to alleviate the distresses of the 
labourers was conceded, as wel* as active 
precautions against the destruction of their 
property by incendiary fires. » 
w A'or. 2. Kino’s Speech. — The com- 
mows having again chosen MV. Manners 
Sutton for their speakei, and the members 
taken the oaths, the first session of the new 
parliament was opened by a speech from 
the throne. His majesty informed them of 
the alteration that had taken place in the 
reigning family of France j deeply regret led 
the state of afiairs in the Low Countries, 
and expressed the intention of endeavouring, 
in concert with his allies, to devise means 
to restore tranquillity; held out hopes of an 
amicable arrangement being made with 
the reigning power of Portugal; recom- 
mended a provision for a regency in case 
of a demise of the Crown ; placed the he- 
reditary revenue* at the disposal of the 
common* ; lamented the destruction of pro- 
perty by ftfce and the breaking of ma- 
chinery ; expressed satisfaction at the con- 
tinuance of peace and commercial prosperity, 


and concluded with expressing reliance on 
the firmness and wisdom of parliament. 
Addresses in both house* were carried with- 
out a dtfmon, but not without discussion. 
Earl Grey took occasion to urge the neces- 
sity of an immediate reform of Parliament, 
which elicited from the duke of Wellington 
a declaration that the legislature deserved 
stnd possessed ths confidence of tlw country > 
that it could not be improved ; and that he 
was determined to oppose any measure for 
that purpose, if brought forward. This un- 
called for and haughty interdict, both as 
respected the present and future prospects 
of reform, excited a strong and indignant 
feeling among the people. In the commons, 
Mr. Brougham gave notice that he Would 
that day fortnight submit to the house a 
proposition on parliamentary reform. Next 
day, on bringing up the report on the ad- 
dress, Mr. Tennyson and oilier members 
took occasion to comment on the declara- 
tion of the minister against reform. 

3. Change in the French ministry, 
t which is now composed as follows: — M. 
Lafitte, president of the council and minis- 
ter of finance ; Marshal Maisoii, minister 
of foreign affairs ; Count Montalivef. mi- 
nister of the interior M. Dupont de I'Eore, 
keeper of the seals ; Marshal Soult, minister 
of war ; M. Merithon, minister of public 
instruction ; and General Sebastiani, minis- 
ter of the murine. 

7. Intended visit of the king to the city 
on iord-itayor’s day postponed by the ad- 
vice of his ministers. They had received a 
great many letters from individuals, appri- 
sing them of the unfavourable reception 
they were likely to receive; among them, 
one from Mr. Charles Pearson, and another 

' from. Mr. John Key, the lord-mayor elect, 
who suggested to the duke of Wellington 
that he should come *• strongly and suffi- 
ciently guarded.” During the Saturday 
and Sunday, industrious attempts had been 
made by placards to inflame the public 
mind against the royal speech, the sati- 
re form declaration of the duke, and the new 
metropolitan police. It is likely there would 
have been riot and perhaps bloodshed, and 
it was to avoid these his grace advised that 
the king’s visit should he postponed. ‘Mf 
firing bad begun,*’ said the duke to Sir W. 
Knighton, u who could tell where it would 
end ? I know what street-firing is : one 
guilty person would fall, and ten innocent 
he destroyed. Would this have been wise 
or humane, for a little bravado, or that the 
country might not have been alarmed for a 
day or two (Sir William Knighton* f 
Memoirs, 11,, 182.) 

8. Upon the motion of the marquis of 
Lamdowne, considerable discussion arose 

! on the abandonment of the king’s visit to 
j the city. Earl Grey, the duke of Richmond, 
l aud other peers, contended that the post- 
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pouement was uncalled for $ that it had ex- 
cited needless alarm, and produced an extra- 
ordinary depression of the funds. The 
subject was also agitated in the house of 
commons. Ministers defended themselves 
on the ground of the numerous communica- 
tions they had received confirmatory of in- 
tended tumult and outrage. 

12. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
having submitted his resolutions to the 
house for the settlement of the Civil List, 
Sir H. Parnell, complaining of its want of 
economy and the confusion of its details, 
gave notice of a motion that it be referred 
to a select committee. 

Id. According to notice, Sir H. Parnell 
moved for a select committee, which, after 
a considerable debate, was carried against 
ministers by 233 against 204, leaving them 
in a minority of 29. 

16. Ministers resign their places. 

22. Earl Grey’s Ministry. — The with- 
drawal of the support of the whigs, and the 
composition of the new parliament, as al- 
ready described, unaided by* the indiscre- 
tions of its chief, are sufficient to account 
for the dissolution of the Wellington cabi- 
net. On t'ie day the new ministry kissed 
hands on their appointments, lords Grey 
and Lansdowne took occasion to declare in 
the Lords th« principles upon which they, 
with other nv-arbers of the administration, 
had accepted office. These were peace, 
retrenchment, and reform. Soqje hasty 
expressions of Mr. Brougham led to rumours 
that he would not form part of the new 
ministry, and that he intended to follow up 
the notice he had given by bringing forward 
the subject of parliamentary relorm. These 
proved premature. The celebrated reform , 
ministry consisted of the following mem- 
bers : — * 

Karl Grey, First Lord of the Treasury . 

Marquis of Lanadowne, Lord President . 

Lord Brougham, Lord Chancellor. 

Viscount i * u .uorp, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Viscount Melbourne, Home Secretary. 

Viscount Palmerston, Foreign Secretary . 

Viscount Goderich, Colonial Secretary . 

Lord Durham, Lord Privy Seal. 

Lord Auckland, President of the Board of 
Trade and Master of the Mint. 

Sir James Graham, First Lordof theAd- 

, miralty. 

Lord Holland, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster . 

Charles Grant, President of the India 
Board. 

Earl of Carlisle, No Office. 

The above formed the Cabinet. 

C, W. W. Wynn, Secretary at War. 

Sir James Kempt, Master General of the 
Ordnance. 


Lord John Russell, Paymaster General 

George Agar EUis, First Commissioner 
of Land Revenue. 

Duke of Richmond, Postmaster General . 

Robert Grant, Judge Advocate General. 

Sir Robert Spencer, Surveyor General. 

Lord Nugent, Robert Vernon Smith, 
Francis Raring, and Hon. G. Ponson- 
by, Lords of the Treasury. 

Poulett Thomson, Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade. 

Duke of Devonshire, Lord Chamberlain. 

Marquis Wellesley, Lord Steward. 

Earl of Albemarle, Master of the Horse. 

Marquis of Winchester, Groom of the 
Stole. 

Sir Thomas Denman, Attorney General. 

Sir William Horne, Solicitor General. 

Ireland : — 

Marquis Anglesey, Lord Lieutenant . 

Lord Plunkett, Lord Chancellor. 

Hon. E. G. S. Stanley, Chief Secretary . 

Edward gennefather, Attorney General • 

Philip Crampton, Solicitor General. 

Sir JohnByng, Commander of the Forces, 
Scotland : — , # 

Francis Jeffrey, Lord Advocate. 

H?nry Cookburn, Solicitor General. 

Mr. Brougham’s patent of peerage had 
net reached the clerk of parliament on the 
22 ud, he could only take his place On 
the woolsack as speaker, in virtue of his 
office as lord chancellor. 

29. PoliIR Insurrection. — T he flame 
of popular insurrection, which had viaited 
France, Belgium, and Germany, spread 
eastward to Poland. Here, however, the 
insurrection did not. appear to rise imme- 
diately from political discontents, but to 
have been the instantaneous result of an 
insulting preceding on the part bf the 
viceroy, the grand duke Constantine, whose 
savage character had excluded him from 
popularity wherever his power had been felt. 
He had takeif offence at the , young men* 
attending ttye military school at War saw I* 
because at a social banquet they had toasted 
the memory^cf Kosciusko. For this he or- 
dered some of the young men to be Bogged, 
and others of them to be sent to prison. To 
resist this tyrannical proceeding, and exact 
vengeance lor the disgrace of the punish- 
ment, their companions rose in arms on the 
29th iust. The Russian guards were called 
out to suppress them, and immediately the 
Polish regiments, who formed part of the 
garrison, joined the students. As the con- 
test became hotter, national antipathy 
roused the townspeople. Assisted by the 
troops, they footed their way into the arse- 
nal and supplied themselves with arms. 
This great accession of strength decided 
the day ; the Russian troops, after a bloody 
contest in the streets of Warsaw, were 
driven out of the city and compelled to re- 
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tit* to the Other side of the Vistula. The 
rand duke himself narrowly escaped from 
is palace. The Poles being thus masters 
of the city* a provisional administration was 
formed, consisting of the most popular and 
influential of the nobility. Two commis- 
sioners were sent to Petersburg, in order, if 
possible, to effect an amicable settlement 
with the emperor. But Nicholas refused 
to listen to their representations, and issued 
a proclamation, in which he threatened to 
inflict on the Poles the most severe punish- 
ment for what he described as “ their horrid 
treason.” The Poles, undismayed, prepared 
to meet il le terrible conflict that awaited 
them, and, after the manner of old Rome, 
made choice of a “ Dictator,” general Joseph 
Clopieki. 

Dec. 17. Death ok Simon Bolivar. — 
The Liberator expired at San Pedro, a vo- 
luntary exile, in the 48th year of bis age. 
He was of noble parentage, burn in the city 
of Caraccas, but educated in ^Kurope. 1 1 
was by his heroic exertions the republic of 
Columbia had been established, and he ge- f 
nerously lent his aid to establish the inde- 
pendence of Peru. Bolivar tvas a man of 
splendid abilities and magnanimous (^po- 
sitions. Brave, eloquent, energetic, and 
untiring, he never ceased to struggle, often 
under the most disheartening inverses, 
against the yoke of Old Spain, till he 
finally achieved the deliverance of his 
country. He seems, however* not to have 
been so successful in civil government as in 
his military enteqirises. * An ardent lover 
of fame, the Columbians were apprehensive 
he might trend in the steps of Napoleon, 
rather than those of Washington. It was to 
quiet these apprehensions that Bolivar, in 
the preceding April, had resigned the office 
of piesident, and which, he said, he did to 
remove all suspicion of his ambition, and 
with a sincere wish to promote the welfare 
of the republic. The peoplf soon became 
%ejgihle thkt they had done their great 
lesrocr injustice, and his restoration was 
only prevented by his premature death. 

21. Trial of the French nfmisters. Po- 
lignac, Peyrounet, Chantelauxe, and Rau- 
vitle, for high treason, concluded ; being 
found guilty, they were sentenced to per- 
petual imprisonment. Accusations had 
' also been carried in the chamber of deputies 
against the other ministers M. M. D’llau- 
sex, Capelle, and Montbel, who, more for- 
tunate than their colleagues, bad succeed* d 
in thei* flight. The trial began on the 1 oih, 
and the duration of each sitting was fiom 
tefc in the morning till four in the aftei- 
jiodb. About 160 peers were generally 
present. The first three days were devoted 
to examining the accused and to hearing 
and reading the evidence ; the remainder 
of tH® time was occupied by the speeches 


of the commissioners appointed by the 
chamber of deputies to conduct the prose- 
cution, and by the defences of the counsel 
for the several prisoners. 

26. General Lafayette resigns the com- 
mand of the national guard of France. 

Incendiary Fires. — The distressed con- 
dition of the agricultural population led to 
a novel species of outrage in the autumn of 
this year. The rioters did not assume the 
character of mobs, nor did they profess to 
seek any political object. Ttair attacks 
were directed against private property. 
Night after night, fires were lighted up by 
bands of incendiaries ; corn-stacks, barns, 
farm-buildings, and live-stock were indis- 
criminately consumed. Bolder bands at- 
tacked mills and destroyed the machinery ; 
and all threshing machines, in particular, 
were condemned. Threatening letters 
were circulated, demanding the raising of 
wages or the disuse of machinery ; und the 
nightly exploits of the writer, insured atten- 
tion to their demands. These disorders be- 
gan in Kent almost before its harvest was 
over ; and during October,, November, and 
December extended into the counties of 
Hants, Wilts, Bucks, Sussex, and Surrey. 
Throughout the whole of this district, all 
protection for property seemed at an ernl. 
Bauds of rioters pillaged and destroyed du- 
ring the day; and so soon as night fell, 
simultaneous conflagrations, starting up iu 
different quarters, spread over the couuiiy 
havoc afid dismay. The military force in 
the disturbed counties was increased ; a 
proclamation was issued offering a reward 
of 5U0/. for the conviction of any person 
concerned in tire-raining, and special com- 
mit ions were appointed to proceed into the 
shires where the outrages had been com- 
mitted. 

Annual Obituary. — Carlotta Joachi- 
ms, queen-dowager of Portugal, ?)3; daugh- 
ter of Charles IV., ol Spain; married in 
1790 to the late John VI. In a duel, in 
Battersea Fields, Oliver Clayton, author 
of seveial pamphlets and of “Ten Miles 
round London.” W. Eytmi Tooke, B.A., 
24, a member of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge : over-esifrtion 
in literary pursuits is supposed to have pro- 
duced a morbid state of the brain, which 
terminated m madness. Theodosia Beau- 
champ, wife of Barry O'Meara, medical at- 
tendant on Napoleon at St. Helena. She 
was the ouly daughter of Sir K. Houghton, 
and married, for her first husbund,in 1777, 
captain Ponellan, who was hung at War- 
wick, Aj>rii 4, 1781, for having, iuthe hope 
of inheriting the fortune, poisoned his wife’s 
only brother, sir T. Jv. A. Bougbton. This 
he effected by prussic acid distilled from 
laurel leaves, which he contrived should be 
administered, iu lieu of medicine, by the 
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mother of hie victim. Inheriting the Urn- 
time her first husband had thus procured, 
her second husband was Sir E. Leigh, 
(Ann. Jteg. lxxii., 250.) He d,ed at Bath 
in 1818, and in 1823, she married Mr. 
O’Meara. At his lodgings, in Hanover- 
street, by suicide, lord Graves, 54, commis - 
gioner oi excise : he had lived separate from 
k# Graves some time, and some rumour, 
nofcmreditable to her ladyship, had a fatal 
termination. At Paris, M. Benjamin Con- 
stant, 63, celebrated political writer and 
member of* the chamber of deputies. Na- 
thaniel Brassey Halhed, 79, eminent orien- 
talist and author of several learned works, 
illustrative of Hindoo history and literature. 
Mr. Halhed obtained a seat in the house of t 
commons, and exhibited a melancholy in- 
stance of mental delusion in his persevering 
patronage of the prophet Brothers, whose 
confinement in Bedlam he denounced as 
tyrannical, and, at the same time, wrote a 
book to vindicate the reveries of the crazy 
enthusiast. At Paris, Marshal Go avion St. 
Cyr, 66, author of “ Memoir of the Italian, 
Wavs.” Lady Augusta de Ameland, fourth 
daughter to the earl of Dunmore ; married 
at Home, iu 1793, to the duke of Sussex, 
which ceremony was repeated in England,# 
but void by the Royal Marriage Act. A 1 
son, Augustus I> Este, and a daughter by 
his royal hiyhress, survived her ladyship. 
At Perugia, in Italy, Hippolyto Bendo, 121 ; 
abstemious in eating, but drank^regulaily 
six bottles of wine per day. At i^ans, I. 
A. Winsor, 67, founder of the gas-light and 
coke company in London and ot the first 
gas company established ia Paris. At 
Camberwell, Samuel Favell, 70, many years 
an active and useful member of the com- t 
mon council of London. At St. Leu, Louis 
Henry de Bourbon, prince ot Conde, 75 ; 
the prince terminated his existence by 
hanging himself, under the excitement 
produced by the July revolution. He be- 
queathed p uperty to the amount of fifteen 
millions of fiance to the baroness of Feuch- 
eres an Englishwoman, with whom he lived. 
The rest of his immense wealth was left to 
the duke d’Aumale, third son of the king 
of4tie French. In Finsbury, John Mil- 
ward, 95, many years an active magistrate 
of Middlesex. He left 75,000/. to various 
charities of the metropolis, and the residue 
of his propeity to the London Hospital. 
James Humphrey, eminent lawyer and ju- 
ridical writer ; author of “ Observations on 
the English Law of Real Property,” a work 
that drew much attention- John Crowder, 
74. alderman of London and part proprie- 
tor of the Public Ledger, newspaper. Lord 
Heuley, 78, diplomatist. At Paris, countess 
de Genii®, 84, a French lady of great 
literary celebrity. She was governess to the 
children of the duke de Chartres, with whom 


a Hasan is reported to have subsisted. The 
duke was father to Louis Philip. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, 71, celebrated portrait : 
painter. The professional income of this 
popular artist was estimated at from 10,000/. 
to 15,000/. a-year, notwithstanding which, 
he died-in embarrassed circumstances, chiefly 
from his profuse expenditure in the pur- 
chase of scarce and valuable works of art. 
John Mitford, Baron Redesdale, 82, late 
lord chancellor of Ireland ; an able lawyer 
and legal write/. 

a. d. 1831. Jan. Special Commission*. 
— The two special commissions appointed 
at the close of the past year to try the 
rioters and incendiaries, completed in the 
present month their painful duty. On the 
9th, judgment of death was recorded 
against 23 prisoners for the destruction of 
a paper-machine in Buckinghamshire ; in 
Dorset, on the 11th, against 3 tor ex- 
torting money and two for robbery ; at 
Norwich, 45 persons were convicted of ma- 
chine-breaking and rioting ; at Ipswich/ 3 
for extorting money ; at Petworth, 26 for 
machine-breaking and rioting ; at Glouces- 
ter, upward^of 30 ; at Oxford, 29 ; add at 
Winchester,*) ut of 40 convicted, six wore 
left for execution, of whom, however, only 
two were executed. At Salisbury, 44 pri- 
spner%were convicted, of whom two were 
executed on the 25th. Altogether, upwards 
oi 800 offenders were tried; and all of those 
convicted \wore, with the exception of the 
four executed, sentenced to various terms 
of transportation and imprisonment. The 
prosecutions were firmly but discreetly con- 
ducted ; and they checked the outrages 
against property, especially mthe southern 
counties. 

10. Trial #ud conviction of Richard 
Garble for a libel, tending to excite the 
Hgricultuml labourers to riot and the de- 
struction of properly. He was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment in the Compter, 
to pay a fine of 200/., and to ‘'find surcfid! 
to keep thi? peace for ten years. * 

12. The cholera Morbus, which had been 
fatally prevalent at Moscow, extended to 
St. Petersburgh. 

Feh. 1. At the anniversary meeting of 
the Birmingham political unidn, Mr. Att- 
wood stated that the union had now on its 
books 9000 individuals paying from * - ♦'» 
2/. 2a. each. ' 

3. Parliament re-asgembled. Earl Grey, 
in the lords, and Viscount Althorp, in 1“® 
commons, announced that a plan of parlia- 
mentary reform had been agreed upon by 
ministers, which would/be introduced by 
lord John Russell. / . - 

I)uki of Nemours elected king ot 
Belgium. The French kmg refusing Ms 
consent, lest the ifealousy of other powew 
might be weited/the election becunsveiU. 
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7. Tb&Npw Testament presented to the roughs, not having a population of 
king, at Brighton, printed in gold, on were to be totally disfranchised ; and 47 
porcelain paper, and, for the first time, sue- boroughs, with a population air only 4000, 
cessfully executed on both sides, the members returned by each to be reduced 

% A soeeting of the subscribers to a to one. Weymouth, which sent fouxmem- 
fund to prect a monument to the memory here, was to send two. This wonlpye&uee 
of the celebrated John Locke. The sub- the number of members 168 j part of which 
scription had been open since 1806, and vacancies were to be supplied by f yBgjgjflfc f 
amounted only to 846/.; which being insuf- presentatives to largo towns* 
ficient to defray the exjiense of a monument ltig the number of county membel|.^|HK 
in $t. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, it was roughs, the elective franchise to be aml||a 
resolved to erect one in the London Uni- to householders paying a 10/. real m 
versity. counties, to copyholders of 10/. a-year, and 

11. Lord Althorp brought forward the leaseholders oi 50/. per annum. Persons 

Budget. It was proposed to abolish 210 already in possession of the right of voting 
places. The taxes on tobacco, newspapers, not to be deprived, if actually resident, 
and advertisements to be reduced ; those on For lesseuing the expenses of elections, 
coals, candles, printed cottons, and other non-resident electors to be disfranchised, 
articles, abolished. Inductions estimated and the duration of elections to be shortened 
at 4,080,0004 ; the new duties to be im- by increasing the facilities for taking the 
posed at 2,740,000/. It was proposed to tax poll. No compensation to be given to the 
the transfer of funded property and passen- proprietors of the disfranchised boroughs ; 
gers by steam-boats, but these propositions which was justified under the precedent of 
were abandoned. ^ the forty-shilling freeholders of Ireland, 

12. Messrs. O’Connell, Steele, and Bar- who had received no compensation for the 

rett pleaded guilty to fourteen counts of an Ws of their votes. As to the duration of 
iilJictinent, charging them with holding po- parliaments, his lordship seemed favourable 
litical meetings contrary to the proclamation to shortening them, but reserved that 
of the lord lieutenant. The act under wfitch ( branch of reform to a future and separate 
they were convicted expired, pending the occasion. He expressed doubts of the ex- 
general election of this year, before f they pediquey of voting by ballot, and conclu- 
were called up for judgment, so that they ded with moving tor leave to bring in a bill 
escaped punishment. for amending the representation in England 

19. St. John Long, against whom a ver- and Wales. The bill was read a first time 
diet of manslaughter had been returned by without aMivision, after an animated dis- 
a coroner’s jury m thecas# of Mrs. Lloyd, cussiou that lasted seven days. The second 
whose death was alleged to have been reading was carried on the 22nd, after a 
caused by his medical practice, was tried debate of two days, by a majority of one ; 
and acquitted at the Old Bailey. His mode the numbers being 302 to 301. The chief 
of treatment was by rubbing and unction. objections against the bill were, that it re- 

20. Battle of Grochow, jnear Warsaw, liuced the number of the house of commons; 

between the Poles and Russians. The con- that it was founded on the basis of popu/tf 
flict was most obstinate ; the , Russians twn , without reference to property or the 
losing 7000, the Poles 2000 men. payment of taxes ; and that it was a robbeTy 

22. New election law introduced into of corporations, revolutionary and subver- 
ts French chamber of deputies. By this sive of the constitution. On the commit- 
law >fhe elective qualification k> reduced men t, April 13th, general Gascoyne moved 
from 300 to 240 francs, paid indirect taxes, that the nutrbei ot members ought not to 
and that of eligibility to the raukuif deputy, be diminished. For the motion 290. against 
fiom 1000 to 500 francs. This alteration, it 2‘Jl. Majority against ministers 8. 
it is calculated, will augment the number Three days alter, ministers were again de- 
of electors to 210,000. fcated by 164 to 142, upon a question of 

Mar. 1, Inthoduction op tub Reform adjournment, by which the voting of Bup- 
Bii.l* — T his important measure was looked plies was postponed. Ministers then ten- 
with intense interest. It was dered the resignation of their offices to the 
introduce^ by lord John Russell in a king, which be declined to accept. They 
speech rei&^ble for accuracy and re- next recommended that parliament should 
search. the grievances in parlia- be dissolved, to which his majesty assented 

mentaiy repres&Jftion, of which the people and promptly executed. In the two pro- 
chiefly complaint w « re three : first, the traded discussions on the Reform Bill, the 
nomination of.mem^ rB h individuals ; chief speakers for the measure were,— lord 
condly, elections by close rations ; Althorp, Hume, Macauley, Shiel, lord Mor- 
and thirdly, the expend of elections. It peth, Gisborne, E. G. S. Stanley, Wyse, sir 
was proposed to meet grievance by James Graham, f). O'Connell, Dr. Lush- 

the aisfranclfiaemeat of bl rou ^ 8 5 ho- ingten, lord Ebxingtoh, Hobbo^se, lord 

‘ ' ' N 

\ 
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Tavistock, Iwd Palmerston, Tennyson* lord 
Howick, R. Grant, Harvey, J. Wood, lord 
Stanley, alderman Waifhman, T. Dun- 
combe, JL L. Bulwer, C. Grant, W. Caven- 
dish, Jfcice, J. Campbell, C. Fergus wm, sir 
X. Defcmau, and sir W. Horne j against,— 
UK B- f nglis, H* Twiss* lord Gower, sir 

« r etherell, viscount Mahon, Ba- 
•arlington, C. Wynne, II. Davies, 
1, col. Sibthorpe, sir G. Clerk, 
irth, W- f. Peel, Betbell, Praed, 
od, sir J. Yorke, Goulburn, 
Courtenay, Croker, Calcraft, G. Bankas, 
K. Douglas, Berg. Lefroy, sir G. Warren- 
der, Cartwright,, sir R. Vyvyan, V. Stuart, 
sir E. Sugdeu, lord Valletort, sir J. Shelley, 
Shaw, sir James Scarlett, sir T. Acland, 
general Gascoyne, Sadler, lord Stormont, 
m R. Wilson, and S. G. Price. 

10. Entry of the Austrian troops into 
Modena for the purpose of suppressing the 
insurrection there. They subsequently 
took possession of other revolted places, 
and succeeded in restoring the authorities 
that had been deposed. . 

13. M. Lafitte and most of his colleague# 
resigned ; the funner succeeded by M. 
Casunir Perier. Sebastiani and SouJt re- 
tained their places ai the head of t he foreign 
and war departments. A more firm resist-* 
aoce to the movement party was the anti- 
cipated policy of the new ministry. * 

31, The Russians defeated at Wawz, 
with thehiss of 14,000 men, after a battle 
of two days, by the Poles unAr general 
Skrzynecki. Loss of the Poles inconsider- 
able. 

April 7. Revolution in Brazil. The 
emperor, Don Pedro, abdicated in favour 
of his son, Don Pedro II., a child five years 
old, and embarked with the rest of hi# 
family on board a British ship of war. ,A 
regency was appointed to act in the name 
of the young emperor. Jealousy of the 
constitutionalists, whom the emperor had 
patronised, and who had arrived in great 
number in Brazil, after the triumph of his 
brother Miguel over the emperor’s daughter, 
Donna Maria, queen of Portugal, was the 
chief cause of the discontents of the Bra- 
zilians. The military joiued the natives in 
their defection. 

7. Miss Foote, the popular actress, mar- 
ried to the earl of Harrington. 

22. Parliament prorogued by the king, 
and the next day dissolved. His majesty 
■aid he had determined on this step, to take 
the sense of the people on a change in the 
representation. The anti- reformers depre- 
cated dissolution, and a tumultuous alterca- 
tion between them and their opponents was 
only interrupted by the sudden arrival of 
the king- London and most other towns 
were illuminated in consequence, and the 
windows nf t\\e lords Wellington and Lon- 


donderry, sirR. Peel, s^BphertTOlsmLmtd 
others opposed tothureform bill, wire broken 
by the populace. During the six months* 
duration of the Wellington parliament, the 
chief measures that had been completed 
were the repeal of taxes and the settle* 
men t of the civil lint. The last was fixed at 
510,000/., which reduction was effected bv 
transferring the charges unconnected with 
the royal maintenance and dignity to the 
other departments of the public expenditure. 
The civil list pensions were limited to 
75,000/. An addition of 7,680 men was made 
to the army, and 3,000 to the navy. These 
augmentations were rendered necessary by 
the disturbed state of the agricultural dis- 
tricts, and the agitation in Ireland. 

23. Duke William of Brunswick as- 
sumes the sovereignty, with the consent of 
the king of England and the German Diet, 
owing to the incapacity of his brother. 

30. A Polish corps, under Dwermcki, 
being hard pressed by the Russians, re- 
treated inlb Austrian Galhcia, and, sur- 
rendering to the A ustriaty authorities, wem 
treated as prisoners and sent into Hungary. 

Mag 4. A British fleet appearing in tljp 
Tagus obtains the redress of certain grif* 
vaifces, which, before its arrival, had been 
refused by the Portuguese government. 

6. At a review of the second regiment 
of lifeguards in Windsor Park, the king 
presented them with a pair of silver kettle- 
drums, weighing 1900 ounces, ft is the 
first royal donation of the kind since George 
III. presented, # in 1789, kettle-diui»| of 
silver to the Blues. 

10. Certain districts of the counties of 
Clare, Galway, Roscommon, and Tipperary- 
proclaimed in a state of disturbance. Large 
bodies had for some time assembled to turn - 
vp pasture land for the alleged purpose of 
creating employment. 

13. ifcey Solomons, a notorious thief 
and receiver of stolen goods, sentenced at 
the Old Baifty to 14 years’ transportation. 

26. The subscriptions raised in JEnjf- 
land to relieve distress in Ireland amount 
to 60,000/* independent of the assistance 
afforded by government. 

28. A coroner’s inquest which had been 
sitting for some days on the bodies of several 
persons who had been killed in an affray 
with the police, atCasttapoUard, inlreland, 
returned a verdict against the chief con- 
stable. and 18 of the police, of having 
caused the death of the said persons, by 
firing at them. The grand jury subse- 
quently ignored the hills preferred against 
them lor murder, atid the relations tefusing 
to proceed against them for manslaughter, 
the prosecution was abandoned. 

Gbnxkai. Election. — An appeal having 
been made to the people, the greatest ex- 
citement prevailed during the elections* 
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The reform bill was considered the king’s 
measure as %eU as that of his ministers, 
and for the time the country eras divided 
into two parties ; those in favour of the bill 
and those against it : the former constitu- 
ted an overwhelming majority of the nation, 
comprising a union oi ail the different 
classes of parliamentary reformers, who 
joined, during the elections, in one com- 
mon rallying cry of M The bill, the whole 
bill, and nothing but the bilL” In Ireland, 
two pledged supporters of the bill were 
elected for Dublin. Scotland became un- 
usually agitated, and Mr. Jeffrey, the lord 
advocate, was returned amidst much tu- 
mult for Edinburgh. In England, the anti- 
billmen were signally defeated, Mr. Bankes 
was rejected in Dorsetshire ; Sir R. Vvvyan 
in Cornwall ; sir E. Knatchbull in Kent ; 
sir T, Acland in Devonshire. In the city 
of London, all the four members were 
pledged to support the bill. Out of the 
eighty-two county members for England, 
all were pledged to the bill, with the ex- 
ception of about half-a-dozen returned by 
the counties of Westmoreland, Bucks, Sa- 
Mp, Huntingdon, and Monmtuth. The 
opponents to the ministerial treasure stood 
nowhere with vigour, except in the univer- 
sities, where the church authority predomi- 
nates ; and popular enthusiasm proved more 
than a match for the anti-bill proprietors of 
boroughs, even in the existing defective 
state of parliamentary representation. 

June 3. Paganini, the celebrated violin- 
player, gave his first conceit at ttye Opera 
House with great success. 

4. Prince Leopold elected king of Bel- 
gium by the congress at Brussels. 

Disturbances among the workmen em- 
ployed in the iron work^i at Merthyr 
Tydvil, owing to low wages and the high 
price of provisions. The riot act bfung read, 
instead of dispersing, they made an attack 
on the military, who firing, stveral of the 
rioters were killed and wounded. 

6. Duncan M‘ Craig, a minister of the 
Scottish church, convicted at Edinburgh of 
stealing books, and sentenced W be tran- 
sported for 14 years. 

7. The Old Boar’s Head, in Great 
East Cheap, the scene of many of Shak- 
speare’s stories, removed, to make way for 
the approaches to the New London Bridge . 

6. Upwards of 3,000 men assembled to 
destroy the enclosures in the forest of Dean, 
under a mistaken notion that every 21 years 
they had a right to level them ; the rioters 
succeeded in destroying fifty miles of wall 
and fences, and throwing open 10,000 acres 
of plantation. 

30. Proclamation in the Gazette requi- 
ring all vessels coming from the Baltic to 
perform quarantine, owing to the prevalence 
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of the chakra morbus in Russia and adja- 
cent parts. 

13. Sailed from the London . Docks for 
Canada, with their wives and families, 360 
Chelsea pensioners ; they had received 
four years’ pay and grants of land from the 
British government. There were, also, 
along with them, several passengers going 
out at the expense of then: parishes, ^and 
mechanics and tradesmen paying 'then: 
own passage* 

14. New Parliament met and re- 
elected C. M. Sutton, speaker. It was 
opened by the king, in person, on the 21st. 
He recommended to their consideration the 
expediency of a icform in the representa- 
tion ; announced the continuance of ami- 
cable relations with foreign powers ; the 
settlement of the affairs of Belgium ; and 
adverted to disturbances in Ireland, and 
the cholera morbus in Russia* Addresses 
were agreed to in both houses without a 
division. 

18. At Newtonbarry in Ireland, in a 
seizure for tithes, thirty-five persons killed 
br severely wounded by the yeomanry, who 
began firing on the multitude without 
orders. A coroner’s jury, which sat on the 
i>dead, was discharged without giving a 
verdict. 

22, Two young men found drowned in 
the Serpentine. One was a gentleman, the 
other a pickpocket, in whose pockets were 
found a coral necklace. 26 handkerchiefs, 
a pocket $>ok, and 26 pawnbrokers’ dupli- 
cates. The pickpocket fell a victim to his 
humanity — so inconsistent is human na- 
ture — by diving after the other sufferer, 
with a view to save him. 

24. Reform Bill.-— Lord John Russell 
h second time obtained leave to introduce 
tins measure, and adverted to the opinions 
of Chatham, Pitt, and Fox, in favour of im- 
proving the representative system* To 
afford time to bring forward the reform 
bills for Scotland and Ireland, the second 
reading was deferred to July 4th, when an 
elaborate debate ensued, in which sir James 
Macintosh, Macaulay, sir R. Peel, the 
Bulwers, lord Althorp, Wm. Brougham,, 
and sir F. Burdett shone conspicuous. It 
continued three nights, ending on the 
third, and the house dividing, 367 for the 
secoud reading, 231 against it ; majority, 
136 in favour of the bill. It was next com- 
mitted and underwent a long, severe, but 
beneficial scrutiny ; every clause was care- 
fully discussed as it arose; imperfections 
were discovered, acknowledged end rente' 
died : these occupied the house almost un- 
interruptedly till the 1 Hth September, when 
on the third reading there was another 
eloquent display of three nights, in which 
sir James Scarlett, Macauley, Croker, J, 
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Williams, C. Wynn, Crampton, and Pem- 
berton mingled. The house divided— -/or 
the bill, 34 5$ tyfuittfi it, 236 ; majority* li)9. 
The bill then passed the commons amid 
lend cheers, and next day was taken up to 
the lords by upwards of 106 members, 
headed by lords Althorp and Russell. 

28, Common council of London with- 
drew their objection to the admission of 
lews to the freedom of the city. 

July 4. Robert Taylor found guilty of 
blasphemy after a twelve hours’ trial. He 
was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
in the county gaol of Surrey, and to pay a 
hue of 206/. 

7. Mr. Cobbelt tried for a libel in his 
Political Register, the tendency of which, 
it was alleged, was to excite the peasantry 
to the destruction of property. After the 
jury had been locked up fifteen hours they 
were discharged by the judge, as there 
was no likelihood of agreeing in their ver- 
dict. 

] 1. Portuguese government having re- 
fused satisfaction for injuries committed on 
French subjects by the Portuguese autho- 
rities, the passage of the Tagus was forced 
by admiral Roussin, and the Portuguese 
fleet, lying off Lisbon, taken possession 
This compelled the court of Lisbon to sub- 
mit to the terms dictated by the French, 
which included the dismissal of some Por- 
tuguese’ functionaries, an indemnity fox* 
expense*: incurred by the expedition, the 
reversal of all sentences pronounced against 
Frenchmen for political opinions, and the 
publication of these humiliating terms in 
the Lisbon Gazette. 

14. At Winchester, Mr. Deacle recovers 
50/. damages against Messrs. Bingham 
Baring and Francis Baring, magistrate!, 
fur false imprisonment. • 

16. Hon. W. L. Wellesley committed 
by the Lord Chancellor for contempt of 
court, in having withdrawn his daughter 
horn the custody of the persons appointed 
by tMI Court of Chancery. — (See p. 827.) 
Mr. WeJesley, after having remained 
several days in confinement, submitted to 
the court, and, having restored his daughter, 
was discharged. 

19. After the erection of major Cart- 
wright’s statue in Burton Crescent, nearly 
6Q0 of his admirers dined at the White 
Conduit House. Sir F. Burdett and Mr. 
O’Connell were present, and Mr. Hume in 
the chair. 

Jug. 1, Owning of New London Bridge'; 
the king and queen attended the ceremony, 
going by water in state. An elegant pa- 
vilion was erected on the bridge, m which 
a splendid banquet was prepared for their 
majesties and other guests. The time oc- 
cupied in the erection of this masterly 
structure, from the driving of the first pile, 


had been seven jrears, five months, and 
thirteen days. The fall of water at the 
ebbing of the tide, which was formerly so 
dangerous, has been completely remedied 
by the increased waterway afforded by the 
removal of the cumbrous piers of the old 
bridge. 

2. Awful fire at Pera, a suburb of Con- 
stantinople, in which the hotels of the 
foreign embassies, with a number of 
churches and 5000 houses, fell a prey to 
the flames. * 

! 12. The Dutch recommenced hostili- 

ties against the Belgians, and, attacking 
them at Louvaine, compelled them, under 
the command of king Leopold, to retreat. 
The advance of a French army towards 
Brussels deterred the Hollanders from pur- 
suing their victory. 

1 7. Rothsay Castle, steam-boat, plying 
between Liverpool and Beaumaris, wrecked 
| in the night with nearly 260 passengers 
and crew on board, of whom only 22 were 
I saved. Tim captain and mate seem to have 
been intoxicated and the vessel not sea- 
worthy. 

19. A brenze statue erected in Hanovet- 
square to memory of the late Mr, Pitt, 
on*a pedestal of granite: the statue is ten 
feet high and weighs four tons. Mr. 
Chaijtrey is the sculptor. 

Sept. 7. After two days* hard fighting, 
Warsaw capitulated and was taken posses- 
sion of by Jhe Russians. 

8. Coronation of their majesties. There 
was a rqyal prtxcession from St. James’s 
pulace to Westminster Abbey, but there 
was no banquet in Westminster Hall. A 
grand dinner given at St. J aroes’s. In the 
evening the illuminations in the metropolis 
were splendid and general; the theatres, 
VauxhaU Gardens, and many places of 
public entertainment were open free of ex*, 
pense, and a display of fire-works took place 
in Hyde Part, which attracted an immense 
concourse of spectators. 

21. The copyright of sir Walter .Scott’s 
miscellaneous prose-works, which comprise 
six volutrffes 8vo^ sold by auction for 2404 
The manuscripts of the Waverley novels 
had been previously sold at Evans’s. The 
Monastery, bound in green morocco, 
brought 184 ; the Antiquary, 42/. ; Kob 
Roy, 50/. 

Oct . 7. Reform Bill rejected by the 
Lords. — Earl Grey moved the second read- 
ing of the bill on the 3rd. In opening the 
measure to their lordship, be appeared 
deeply affected by the weight of jiersunal 
responsibility it imposed upon him- He 
said the great object of his political life 
had been parliamentary reform ; but if the 
present measure had the revolutionary tend* 
ency some imputed to it, he would not 
defend, much less propose it. He next 
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traced thegrpwth of the spirit of reform; Newcastle. Hie grace had become un- 
its present irresistible power ; affirmed that popular, and unintentionally giyen a great 
the representative franchise was not a pro- impulse to reform by bis hasty declaration, 
perty but a trust which had been perverted ; in respect of bis dependent voters, at 
expressed Ms attachment to the church and Newark, that he had “ a right to do what 
its ministers ; and, after describing and de- he pleased with his own/’ These excesses 
fending the leading points of the bill, con* and a few burnings in effigy were the first 
eluded with declaring that ministers were outbreaks of popular rage ; but, in general* 
resolved to stand or fall by the present there was confidence in the ultimate success 
measure. Loud cheers followed the close of the bill, and a disposition on the part 
of his lordship’s address. After which lord of the people and the political societies, 
Wharacliffe rose. He did* not defend the now iu action, to support the government 
nomination boroughs, but described por- and preserve the peace, 
tiontf of the bill as hurtful to the agncul- 9. Assassination of Capo D’Istkias. 
tural interest and subversive of the power — This outrage was committed as the pro- 
of the crown and the lords. He concluded si dent of Greece was entering the church 
by moving an amendment, “ That this bit! of N apoii di Romania, by two sons of 
be rejected f* which, being considered un- the old Greek bey Mavromichali, in re- 
neceasarily offensive it was altered,- — fc That venge for the humiliation of their family 
it be read this day six months,” The by the arbitrary assumption of power by 
amendment having been seconded and put Capo DTstrias. The president had been 
frpm the woolsack, one of the most memo- in authority since 1827, and his first mea- 
rable discussions in parliamentary liistoiy sures had been popular, tending to the 
followed. For skill, force, aud Variety of peace and improvement of the country', 
argument; for historical, constitutional, Latterly he had manifested a disposition 
and scholastic illustration, it was never *ur- tV» establish a perpetual dictatorship, under 
passed. That some reform w«« necessaiy the auspices of Russia. He abolished the 
appeared to be generally conceded, and popular form of government, aud estu- 
both sides of the noble assembly mat a- jdished a council called the Panhellenium, 
tamed their opinions with the dignified con- which was wholly under his control. AH 
sciousness of rectitude of intention, and the constitutionalists, who had risked life 
the most laudable patience and tehiper. and property in the protracted struggle 
Besides Grey and Wharncliffe, the chief with the Turks, were excluded {tom his 
speakers for the bill were, — grougham, confidence. When the deputies waited 
Lansdowne, Melbourne, Holland, Mul- upon him So propose calling a national as- 
grave, Plunkett, Richmond, Roseberry, serably, in order to establish a tree govern- 
R ad nor, Goderich, and the duke ol Sussex ; xnent, he told them they were not fit for 
agmnity — Barrowby, Wellington, Dudley, liberty. Of this last, the Greeks had un- 
Carnarvon, Eldon, Buckingham, Mans- happily given too many proofs, but, though 
field, Bute, Wmchilsea, Haddington, Lon- unfit for liberal institutions, they merited 
donderry, Tenterden, Falmouth, Lynd- a better form of rule than a naked despot* 
burst, Wynford, HarewooVl, the duke ism* supported by foreign influence, and 
of Gloucester, and the archbishop of Can- for the solo benefit of the count and lus 
terbury. The debate, which began on own servile adherents, 

Monday, was continued for fiv^ nights, and 10. Furncii Hkrejoitary Pjbkraok, 
only dosed about five o’clock on Saturday — A reform of the chamber of peers by 
morning ; when the house divided — con- the abrogation of hereditary peerage, and 
tents 158 ; non-contents 199 ; majority the appointment of a senate for life, the 
against the hill 41. Of this majority, 21 members of which should possess, from 
were contributed by the bench of bishops, their personal characters, a solid claim to 
The bill being thus thrown out, the tpies- the public confidence, was a leading object 
tiou — what will the lord* do t — which had with the French nation. A measure for 
been earnestly and anxiously asked during this purpose was carried in the chamber of 
the preceding months, was answered. U deputies on the 10th, by a majority of 324 
produced a strong and indignant feeling to 86 ; and, to facilitate its progress in the 
through the country. Some of the Lon- upper chamber, upwards of thirty new peer- 
don newspapers were array ed in mourning, ages were created. In the following 
aud several noble lords who had opposed January the peerage law was promulgated 
the bill wpre assaulted by the populace, with the royal sanction. ' In it was con- 
At Der$y they broke open the town gaol, tained a classification of the persons to 
and demolished the pro|>erty of the anti- whom the king’s choice was to be restricted 
reformers of the place. At Nottingham in the future creating of peers, accompa- 
there was considerable rioting, which ended nied by a provision that no allowance or 
in the destruction, by fire, of the ancient pension shall be attached to the dignity, as 
castle there, the property of the duke of formerly was too frequent* for its support, 
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AH future peer* must, therefore, have dis- 
tinguished themselves in a military, legal, 
adihimsfrative, or commercial career, to en- 
title them to such honour ; trom which the 
needy favourites of the court and disgraced 
minister* are excluded. 

1 A Disturbance in the chapel of the Rev. 
R. Irving, near Gray’* Inn-lane, occasioned 
by a Miss Hall holding forth in what was de- 
nominated an u unknown tongue* 1 She was 
removed to the vestry. In the afternoon, 
Mr. Irving regretted that he had not suf- 
fered her to proceed in her mystic pro- 
phecies in the body of the temple. On this 
a schoolmaster rose, and commenced, in 
the same unknown gibberish, soothsaying. 
A seen* of confusion ensued, the whole 
congregation rising from their seats in 
affright, while Mr. Irving listened with 
great composure to these unintelligible 
outpourings of the spirit. 

20. Parliament prorogued by the king, 

who intimated the necessity pf resuming in 
the ensuing session the subject of a con- 
stitutional reform in the nouse of conu 
inons. Besides the discussiou of this vital 
question, bills had been passed for legal- 
ising the sale of corn by weight, in lieu of 
meaaun ; for allowing the sale of game f 
and lord chancellor Brougham’s important 
act, establishing the Bankruptcy Court, 
was passed. , 

21. The Asiatic cholera having extended 
its ravages from Moscow to jlamburgh, 
the London Gazette contained precautions 
to be adopted against the spread of this 
dreadful pestilence. The establishment of 
a Board of Health in eveiy town, to corre- 
spond with the board in London, and to 
consist of magistrates, clergy, and two 
three of the faculty of medicine ; large 
towns to be divided into districts, vfttli 
committees of inspection. Cleanliness mid 
free ventilation were strongly recom- 
mended ; the immediate burning of old j 
rags, -paoer, cordage, clothes, hangings, 
Ac.; copious use of soap and water to fur- 
niture, clones, and person ; chloride of 
lime and water to drains and sinks, &c. ; 
hot lime- wash to the walls and roofs ; and 
every particle of filth to be carefully re- 
moved. 

29. Riots in Bristol. — This city sud- 
denly became the scene of dreadful 
excesses on the public entrance of sir 
Charles \\ etherell, the recorder. Sir Charles 
had been a strenuous opponent, in the 
house of commons, of the reform bill. The 
riots began on Saturday, continued through 
the whole of Sunday, and were only got 
under on Monday morning, when the cor- 
poration, the military, and the citizens 
awoke from the stupor into which they 
appear to have been thrown by this unex- 
pected outbreak of popular fury. The 
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whole of Bristol was ou the verge of de- 
struction ; the mansion-house, custom- 
house, excise-office* and bishop’s palace, 
were plundered and set on fire ; the toll- 
gates pulled down ; the prisons burst open 
with sledge hammers, and their inmates, 
criminals and debtors, set at liberty amidst 
the exulting shouts of the populace. Du- 
ring the whole of Sunday the mob were 
the unresisted masters of the city. Forty- 
two offices, dwelling-houses, and warehouses 
were completely destroyed, exclusive of 
public buildings. The loss of pro]»erty was 
estimated at half a million. The number 
of rioters killed, wounded or injured, was 
about 110. Of about 14 or 16 who lost 
their lives, three died from the shots or 
sword-cuts of the military ; the rest were 
mostly the victims of excessive drinking, in 
the rifled cellars and warehouses, which 
produced either apoplexy upon the spot, 
or disabled them from escaping from the 
flames that they had themselves kindled. 

31. Meeting of the Ijondon Political 
Union at the Crown and Anchor, and, by 
adjournment, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Sir 
F. Burdettfn the chair. It was agreed 
fojpr a national uuion with branch* socie- 
ties, each having a delegate at the central 
council. At a subsequent meeting, soma 
discoid arose on a proposal that part of the 
council should consist of representatives 
from the working-classes. The chairman 
opposed this, because it assumed a distinc- 
tion of classes jo , exist, having separate in- 
terests. • The proposal, however, was 
adopted ; after this, and on the alleged, 
ground of an appearance of permanency 
in the union, sir Francis withdrew his 
name from the association* A resolution 
was propose d#n favour of universal suffrage, 
which not tieing supported by the middle 
clash, lift: work-people formed a political 
uuion among themselves. 

Nov. 2. numerous incendiary fires be- 
tween this and the 9th, m Cheshire, York- 
shire, ana Somersetshire. 

4. Several cases of the spasmodic cholera 
at Sunderland : this was the first appear- 
ance of the disease in this country, ami is 
supposed to have been brought from Ham- 
burgh by persons who had been permitted 
to evade the quarantine establishment at 
Sunderland. 

7. Meeting of the political union of (he 
working-classes at White Conduit House, 
Thomas Wakley, chairman, postponed. 
The notice convening this assembly, besides 
demanding universal suffrage, vote by 
ballot, and annual parliaments, declared, 

That all property, honest acquired, is 
sacred and inviolable; that all men are 
born equally free and have certaiu natural 
apd inalienable rights ; that all hereditary 
distinctions of birth are unnatural and op- 
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posed to the equal rights of mao, and 
ought to he abolished •” and they further 
declared that they would never be satisfied 
with any law that stopped short of these 
principles. An intimation from the police 
magistrates and from lord Melbourne, that 
4 meeting for these objects was not only 
illegal ana seditious, hut, perhaps, treason- 
able, led to its abandonment. 

$1. Proclamation issued declaring cer- 
tain affiliated political vuyons unlawful, 
and cautioning persons against entering 
into such combinations. 

Disturbances at Lions. — This great 
seat of the French silk manufacture 
became the scene of a terrible commotion. 
It arose in a dispute on wages ; the work- 
people demanding higher wages than their 
employers, in the existing depression of the 
trade, thought they could afford. On the 
morning of the 21st, the weavers rose in 
arms, aud defeated and disarmed the na- 
tional gourds, and troops of* the line 
marched against them. The workmen in 
all parts of the town co-operated in the in- 
surrectionary movement by uimaving the 
streets, raising barricades, and firing on 
the military' from the windows. Over- 
powering all resistance, the soldiery were 
entirely driven out of the city, and com- 
pelled, under general Roguet, to retire to 
the heights of Moiitcssiiy. Here they 
waited the arrival of the duke of Orleans 
and marshal Suult, the ministlr of war, J 
with reinforcements. The insurgents, sen- j 
sible that their triumph must be short, I 
conducted themselves with moderation and 
prudence j took precautions for the protec- 
tion of property, aud invited the deposed 
civic authorities to return to the city ; de- 
nying all political motives, ai d simply de- 
manding such regulations as would secure 
their bread. A subscription watf opened, 
and the municipal council voted 150,000 
francs for the immediate relief of the dis- 
tressed workmen, and the succqpr of the 
wounded. The killed, on both sides, during 
the bloody conflicts iu the street^, was es- 
timated at 500 or 600. Marshal Soult en- 
tered Lyons at the head of 26,000 men, 
disgraced some of the military who had 
misbehaved, disbanded the national guard, 
and abolished the tariff of wages, leaving 
the weavers and their employers to settle 
the price of labour, without the interven- 
tion of the civil power, by free competition. 

22. The Birmingham association aban- 
don their intended plan of organization in 
consequence of the royal proclamation. 

Dec. 2, Trial and conviction of Bishop, 
Williams, and May, at the Old Bailey, for 
the murder of ft a Italian boy ; May’s sen- 
tence was commuted for transportation for 
life, the other wretches were executed. 
They had long been resurrectionists but had 


left the practice of exhuming the, dead for 
the purpose of decoying the living into 
Bishop’s house, where they first adminis- 
tered laudanum to them in nun, and then, 
in a state of insensibility, suspended their 
victim by the heels in a well of water, till 
life was extinct The bodies were sold to 
the hospitals for anatomical purposes. 

4. Executed at Malaga, with forty-two 
companions, with whom he hail landed 
there, hopiug from the treacherous pro- 
mises of the governor, Moreno, to effect a 
successful insurrection against Ferdinand, 
general Toirijos, the Spanish constitutional 
leader. Mr. Boyd, an English merchant, 
was among the sufferers. Subscriptions 
were subsequently raised for the widow of 
Torrijos both iu this and other countries. 

6. Parliament opened by the king. 
The royal speech recommended the settle- 
ment of the reform question ; referred to 
the opposition made to the payment of 
tithes in Ireland; announced the conclusion 
of a convention with France for the sup- 
cession of the African slave-trade ; alluded 
to the existence of political combinations in 
England ; deplored the excesses at Bristol, 
and recommended improvements in the 
l.iunicipal police of the kingdom. Addresses 
in both houses were agreed to without a 
division. 

A suit, to nullify the will of the duke 
of Bourbon, (seep. 901,) has been insti- 
tuted in Ptfris by the princes de Rohan, 
the heirs of the deceased ; it being alleged 
that the will, which went to bequeath im- 
mense wealth to the family of the French 
king and the baroness de reuch&res, mis- 
tress of the superannuated duke, had been 
p-ocurcd by improper means, and that the 
duke had come unfairly by his death. The 
trial was long, and excited great interest, 
pending the discussion on the civil list of 
Louis Philip, but terminated on the 6th in 
the confirmation of the disputed testament. 

12. Thirl Introuuction ok the He- 
v okm Bill. — Lord John Russell, in intro- 
ducing for the Miroftime the parliamentary 
reform bill, said that government was 
pledged not to propose a bill less efficient 
than the former. He then noticed the al- 
terations introduced into the new measure. 
The censuses of 1821 and 1831 had been 
objected to, as the basis of borough dis- 
franchisement ; instead of population, the 
number of houses, combined with their 
value, as rated to the assessed taxes, had 
been substituted as a better criterion of 
their importance. The right of voting in 
boroughs to be determined, not by a 10/. 
poor-rate, which was an uncertain test, but 
by the occupying a rated tenement of the 
annual value of 10/. The 'effect of these 
and other alteration* was to lessen tjre 
number of the boroughs to be disfrau- 
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chised, and the full complement of 65 8 
' members would be maintained. Sir Robert 
Peel considered these concessions as im- 
provements : the bill was read a first time, 
and on the 10th a second, after a two days* 
debate, protracted to one o'clock on Sunday 
morning. For the second reading, 324; 
Against it, 162; majority 162. House ad- 
journed till after Christmas. 

17, Earl of Mar sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment, at Edinburgh, for shooting 
at Mr. Oldham, a clergyman. Dispute 
arose in sporting. 

22. Insurrection among the Blacks in 
Jamaica ; martial law proclaimed, 

Suicidbs in Paris. — A writer in the 
Annates d’Hygiine, who has examined 
about 9,000 judicial inquests in Paris, 
from 1796 to 1830, thinks himself war- 
ranted in assuming, — 1. That philosophi- 
cal or premeditated suicide takes place in 
the night, or a little before day -break. 2. 
That accidental or unpremeditated suicide 
takes place during the day ; because it is 
then that the occasional causes occur, such 
as quarrels, bad news, losses at play, intem- 
perance, &c. At every age, man chooses a 
particular mode of committing suicide. In 
youth, he has recourse to hanging, whi^h 
he soon abandons for fire-arms : in propor- 
tion as his vigour declines, he returns to 
his former mode ; and it is most commonly 
by hanging that the old man perishes, whh 
puts an ^ d to his existence. 

Juki. an ii. — The removal of Catholic dis- 
abilities has failed to produce tranquillity, 
or alleviate the miseries of the population, 
Tithc-conflicts between the peasantry and 
police have become unusually murderous 
this year, and armed bands traversed the 
country waging war against oppressfve 
landlords and low-priced labour. Popular 
discontents were augmented by the partial 
failure of the potato crop, which left thou- 
sands without food or the means of obtain- 
ing it. While such elements of exasperation 
existed, it was vain to expect political agi- 
tation t( ^case, and it was kept up with 
more ardour than ever, by the Dublin ora- 
tors. “ If the Union,” said Mr. Sheil, “ is 
not repealed within two years, I am deter- 
mined that I will pay neither rent, tithes, 
nor taxes. They may distrain my goods, j 
but who’ll buy P” (Ann, Reg. Ixxiii. 310.) 
Between Mr. O’Connell and the lord lieu- 
tenant there were unceasing hostilities, one 
fulminating his proclamations against po- 
litical meetings, the other seeking to evade 
them by new forms of agitation. Defeated 
in his scheme of a procession of the Trades, 
he summoned his assemblies under new 
names — a public breakfast, or a district or 
parish meeting ; all of which were succes- 
sively prohibited by the viceroy. Unable 
to elude the 4 Algerine act,’ us Mr* O’Con- 


nell termed the jaw under which he was 
pursued, abstinence from taxed articles, 
and a partial run on the hanks were at- 
tempted; but neither proved effective, a 
scarcity of money being not less incon- 
venient than non-consumption to the far- 
mers who had produce to sell in the Iri& 
markets. After many contrivances, the 
wily agitator was caught in the toils of the 
low, which, however, he escaped, as already 
mentioned, though he pleaded guilty to 
the indictment found against him- 4 
Francb.— T he violent convulsion of 
the past year continued its heavings. 
Louis Philip acted with judgment and 
firmness, and by a tour through the pro- 
vinces and other conciliatory acts, sought 
to establish himself in the confidence of 
the nation. The new election law, the re- 
duction of the king’s civil list to one-third 
the amount of that of his predecessor, and 
the abolition of the hereditary peerage, 
however, failed to satisfy the popular de- 
mands. • France was divided into three 
parties. First , the adherents of a consti- 
tutional monarchy and advocate* of peace ; 
among wiiom were the citizen king, sins 
ministry, majority of the legislature, 
Ad the intelligent and moderate of the 
community. The second was the move- 
ment party, consisting of extreme repub- 
licans, eager for war, for the emancipation 
of Poland and Italy, and the annexation of 
Belgiuny o France, in defiance of the exist- 
ing treaties, and reckless of the conse- 
quences of sueh hazardous foreign interven- 
tions. The last and smallest party was that 
of the Carlists or friends of the ex-king, con- 
sisting of some of the old nobility, the 
priests, and those under their influence. 
The strength of the government was in the 
middle claffe, embodied in the national 
guard. # As a precaution against the 
huonapartists and Bourbonists, a law was 
passed , banishing from France the families 
of Napoleon and Charles X. 

Poi.awd. — T his year saw the insurrec- 
tion of Polan d agamst the domination of 
Russia brought to a close. The heads of 
the insurrection had not at first declared 
any intention of throwing off all subjection 
to the Russian autocrat ; they had de- 
manded only the preservation of the na- 
tional rights, and the independence of the 
separate constitution under the sovereignty 
of the emperor, which bad been guaranteed 
to them by the Congress of Vienna. But 
the emperor refused to treat with thtm, 
unless they would first unconditionally 
submit to his authority. As more humiliat- 
ing terms could not be dictated to them 
after being defeated in battle, the Poles 
reeved to try the fortune of war. The 
struggle was nobly maintained, and they 
were bravely and skilfully commanded by 
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thrir successive tenders, Chtopieki, R&dzl- except the total princes, to he thirty yeaft 
till and S%tt 1 1 etki. But the locality of of age. Deliberations of the chambers to 
the insurrection was too circumscribed ; it be open to the public, 
did not OpMd‘ with enthusiasm in the pro- Hesse Cabsil. — The tumults in this 
vinees, and the heroic Poles were over- electorate, in 1830, led to the establish- 
powfered By the superior numbers and re- meat of a new constitution. Restrictions 
sources Of their enemies, directed by the on the press were removed ; no ofte to be 
ablest of the Russian generals, Diebitsch, persecuted for the expression of mere 
Paskewitsch, and Gucisenau. After a se- opinion ; the secrecy of letters to beinvio- 
ries of bloody conflicts, Warsaw capitulat- late ; no exclusive privileges to be granted 
ed to the Russians, and the Polish corps, to commerce or manufactures ; no appoint- 
no longer able to keep the held against meats to any office in the state to be con- 
tbeir opponents, withdrew into the adjoin- firmed till the occupant h&S proved himself 
iag territories of Prussia and Austria. competent, and no office to be granted in 
Belgium and Holland.— The plenipo* reversion, 
tentiariea of the five powers of Britain, Annual Obituary.-— At Bonn, M. 
Prance, Austria, Prussia, and, Russia, as- Niebuhr. 53, eminent Roman historian, 
eembled in London, since the preceding Rev. Robert Hall, 68, an eloquent dissent- 
December, determined irrevocably on the ing preacher and writer. Henry, earl 
basis of separation between the two coun- Mulgrave, 77, a general in the artny, and 
tries. The perplexing point, in this ncgo- who had held office in the Pitt, Perceval, 
ciation, had been the disposition of Lim- and Liverpool ministries. At Sydney, in 
burg and the duchy of Luxemburg ; the Australia, rev. L. H, Halloran, D.D., 65, 
inhabitants, being catholics, were favour- a poet and schoolmaster, who had been 
able to an union with Belgium, and the convicted of fofging a frank. Thomas 
Belgians coveted these acquisitions ; but Payne, 79, eminent bookseller, and much 
thi duchy was held by a differdht title by respected in the literary world. John 
the house of Nassau, and formed part Quick, 83, celebrated comedian. John 
the Germanic confederation. At length Abernethy, 66, surgeon ; popular lecturer 
matters seemed arranged by Holland ceding and writer on medical subjects, especially 
a portion of the duchy, and Belgium a<part the digestive organs. Mrs. Siddons, 75, 
of the territory of Limburg. Thus settled, celebrated tragedian. At his head-quarters, 
the territorial limits of Holland were de- near Pultusk, of cholera;, marshal count 
termined to be those which formal the re- Diebitsch, ,46, distinguished officer in the 
public of the United Provinces in the year service of Russia. At Witepsk, of cholera, 
1790. Belgium to consist dt* the kingdom the archduke Constantine, 52, late viceroy 
of the Netherlands, as settled in 1815, in- of Poland, and elder brother of the emperor, 
eluding South Brabant, Liege, Namur, William Roscoe, 80, late banker of Liver- 
Hainault, Western Flanders, Eastern pool, author of the “Life of Lorenzo de 
Flanders, Antwerp, and parts of Limburg Mjedicis,” &c. Mr. Roscoe was among the 
and Luxemburg. The national debt to be distinguished men of his time; the friend 
divided in the proportion of about two- of hhmanity, advocate of law reform, the 
thirds to Holland, and one-third * to Bel- enemy of jobs ; f ‘ by all the wise admired, — 
gium. Perpetual neutrality of Belgium beloved by ■ ull the good”~(/. 0 rtf Brougham's 
guaranteed by the five powers, Mnd certain Speeches, i. 471.) At New York, James 
fortresses erected at the expense of the Mnnro, 72, late president of the United 
four {towers in 1815, as a bulwaik against States. Robert William Klliston, 57. 
France, to be dismantled. The acceptation popular comedian. Mr. Elliston excelled 
of these terms was made compulsory on the in Wildair, Archer, Walter, and Aran z a ; 
belligerents. aud carrying the seriousness of Amnza a 

Hanover. — There having been symp- little further, he was the best Mortimer 
toms of disaffection in this kingdom in and the best Macbeth of any comic actor, 
January, the king of England tendered to In comedy, after the death of Lewis, he 
the States-fteneral a new constitution, was without a rival. “He hod (Bays the 
The representation to consist of two cham- Annual Biography) three distinguished ex- 
be?S. The first chamber to consist of the celleucies: dry humour, gentlemanly mirth, 
elder princes of' the royal family, certain of and fervid gallantry/’ At Dublin, John 
the hereditary nobility, and persons chosen Toler, earl of Norbury, 85. He took an 
for life by the king, without reference to active part in the prosecution of the rebels 
rank, birth, or fortune. The second cham- of 1798, but after the subsidence of civil 
ber to consist of deputies from the religious commotion was famous for wit and drol- 
hmrscS, from the class of esquires, from lery, and, besides his own jokes, had also 
cities and towns, and from the classes of the credit of many of his contemporaries 
landlords, freemen, and peasants, in various * Lord Norbury’s last joke” being a cora- 
beroughft. The members of both chambers, mon introduction to a witticism in the 
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newspaper*. His lordship, after a pro* College ; in Scotland, the whole wee in the 
traded sitting them, only retired from the hands of the king’s printer. The late Scotch 
chief justiceship of the Irish common pleas, patent expired in 1838 ; the Irish wili 
in 1827. . Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, 74, late expire in 1851 ; the English nottill I860, 
first c ommiss ioner for investigating the Exclusive of the sale by the universities, 
debts of the nabob of the Carnatic* John the king’s printer for England sold in the 
Calcraft, 65, M.P. for the county of Dorset, ten years, from 1821 to 1830 inclusive,—, 
Mr. Caicraft was paymaster of the forces bibles, 560,164; testaments, 637,890; 
under the Wellington ministry, but gave prayer-books, 182,811; psalms, 189,544. 
the casting vote ui favour of the Reform The Bible Society and the Naval and 
Bill on its nrst introduction* He had for Military Bible Society, are the chief pur- 
some mouths suffered under depression of chasers. Iti 1829, of 51,500 bibles and 
spirits and committed suicide. James 75,691 testaments sold by the English 
Northcote, 85, celebrated portrait and his- patentees, no lefts a proportion than 40,541 
torical painter. At Exeter, Colonel John of the former and 68,025 of the latter were 
Macdonald, 72, writer on military subjects, bought by these two societies, both of 
and the only son of the celebrated Flora whom are supported by voluntary subscrip- 
Macdonald, who assisted the Pretender in tions. Several instances of typographical 
escaping from the English soldiery iu errors were adduced to the committee, in 
1746. Archibald Cochrane, earl of Dun- the current edition of the scriptures, 
donaid, 82, an ingenious experimentalist Jan. 2. Chief Justice Tindal opened 
in chemistry and agriculture, who made the commission for the trial of the Bristol 
several useful discoveries, not very profit- rioters. Of 180 rioters taken into custody, 
able to himself, being at one period re- 4 were executed and 22 transported, 
duced to absolute penury And obliged to 13. Lieutenant-Colonel Brereton com- 
receive pecuniary aid fiom the Literarj^ mitted suicide pending an inquiry into hit 
Fund. At Coburg, the duchess-dowager conduct by & court-martial. The charge* 
of Saxe Coburg, 73, mother of the king of against him were, that he had not displayed, 
Belgium ' ad the duchess of Kent. At* during the Bristol riots, that firmness and 
Pans, Pamela, widow of the untort unate decision required in a British officer. A 
lord Edward Fitzgerald, and daughter of bad :gate of health, and absence of ex- 
madame dc Genhs. Sir A. Hart, 72, late perieace in actual service, seem to have 
lord chancellor of Ireland. Ju Si. Giles's been the leading causes of the colonel’s 
workhouse, Jack Milford, an eccentric errors, lift was fifty-two years old. 
author and irreclaimable drunffard. He 17. Parliament met aiier the holidays/ 

had received a classical education ; was 28. I^ied at •Cheltenham, in his 80th 

originally iu the navy, and fought under year, Dr, Bell, the introducer into England 
Hood and Nelson. Though formerly a of the Madras system of education, 
nautical fop, the last few years of his life Shortly before his death, this meritorious 
had been ragged and loathsome. Iieneve^ divine had transferred very large sums to 
thought but of the necessities of the mo- different bodies for the improvement and 
ment, and often slept iu the fields, wlffin diff usion of education. Among the sdms 
his finances would not admit of his paying so appropriated, were upwards of 100,060/. 
for a two- penny lodging in St. Giles’s, for the establishment of schools in the town 
His largest work was the history of or St. Andrew’s* where he was bom, and 
“Johnny Newcome iu the Navy,” the 10,000/. to the lately erected British Naval 
publisher of which gave him a shilling a School. * 

day till he finished it. He edited the 31. A General Cemetery, comprising 

*' Scourge,” “Bon Ton Magazine," and nearly fifty acres, opened on the Harrow 
i( Quizzical Gazette,” and was the author of Road. It is the first imitation in England 
the popular sea- song, “The king is & true of the burial-ground of Ptreja Chaise, so 
British sailor.” He was occasionally be- long the admiration of foreigners visiting 
friended— if such an act he possible to such Paris. 

a character — by the late lord lie desdale, on Feb. 13, Cholera Morbus. — A notice 
whom he is reported to have had a natural issued from the council office, Whitehall, 
claim, * announcing that fatal cases of the Asiatic 

A.u* 1832. Prerogative Copyrights, spasmodic cholera had occurred at Rother- 
— The enquiries of a parliamentary com- hithe, spread indescribable alarm through 
mittee during the session of 1831, elicited the metropolis. Hitherto, this dreadful 
some curious facts relative to the copyrights malady had only made its appearance in 
vested in the crown. In England, the ex- the country towns and villages especially 
elusive right of printing bibies is enjoyed in the north of England. In the dense 
by the king’s printer, concurrently with the and luxurious population of the capital, the 
two universities ; in Ireland, the monopoly most frightful mortality was anticipated, 
of the king’s printer is shared with Trinity and all the horrors which Defoe had de« 
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picted of ike Cheat Plague rose before the giving umbrage to that power, took pep- 
imagination; A bill was hurried through session of the citadel* Hit Holiness pro- 
parliament, empowering the Privy Council tested loudly against the “ invasion” of the 
to make, regulations in towns or districts legations, and both Austria and England 
affected or threatened with the pestilence, manifested symptoms of jealousy at the 
and that the expenses thereby incurred presence of the French in Italy, which 
should be defrayed out of the poor-rates, they did not finally evacuate till six years 
Parochial and district boards were forth- after, when the Austrians withdrew from 
with organized; temporary hospitals got the papal territories, 
ready fox the reception of the sick ; medi- 26, An ukase of the emperor Nicholas 
cal persons kept in constant attendance to decrees that Poland shall henceforth bo 
minister to the afflicted, and the interment incorporated with Russia, but have its sepa- 
of persons dying of the disease was has- rate administration, and its own civil and 
toned. These demonstrations put the criminal code of laws. Other measures 
public on the alert, and individuals sought weTe adopted in the course of the year for 
safety by timely precautions. Surgeous discouraging the use of the French and 
and apothecaries, previously unemployed, Polish languages j the university of War- 
were overwhelmed with patients, real or saw was dissolved, with the exception of 
imaginary, and the shops of the chymists the faculties of medicine and theology, 
and druggists were rapidly cleared of their aud 5.000 families of Polish gentlemen 
principal contents, especially camphor and transplanted from the province of Podolia 
other reputed disinfecting agents. Cleanli- to the line of the Caucasus, 
ness and increased attention to the general 28. The king held a levee, at which an 
health may have checked the progress of the address was presented by the earl of 
malady, or if the precautions adopted were Roden from the protestauts of Ireland, 

disproportioned to the occasion, it was an fgainst the Irixh Reform Bill. It was 

excess on the safe side. Th& physicians signed by 230,000 persons, and was of such 
were divided in opinion, some^ contending magnitude, that it required two men to 
that no new disease existed, and that 1 it bear it to ihe royal presence, 
was not contagious. However this may p Mar. 1. The first carnage for the con- 
have been, that a virulent cholera existed veynnee of passengers on a railway iu 
is unquestionable: its ravages were fcreut France commenced running from St. 
in the present and two following months of Etienne to the Lone. 

March and April: it then abated, but 3. Incendiary fires in the neighbour- 
again hurst forth at the end oY summer hood of Dunstable, aud property to the 
with more violence thar. ever. It is amount of 5,000/. destroyed, 

probable, that during this second attack, 21. A general fast-day. Much disor- 

when, from prudential motives, the weekly der was occasioned by persons assembling 
reports of cases and deaths for London in Finsbury Square, supposing that meat 
were discontinued, that the disease was and bread were to be distributed. Their 
most destructive. In the whole year, the fnajesties heard prayers in the grand music 
deaths from cholera, within' the h mils of room of Windsor Castle. The commons 
the Bills of Mortality, amounted iu 3,200 ; attended at St. Margaret’s church and the 
iu the past year of 1831 to only ^ 48. On lords walked in procession to Westminster 
September 2ud, the amount ^of cases re- Abbey, which attracted great numbers of 
ported by the Central Board, exclusive of spectators, no such procession having 
London, was 68,855, and the total ot taken place for many years ! 
deaths, 24,180. Little was heard of the 27. The cholera broke out with alarm- 
cholera at the close of November It next ing virulence in Paris: 1000 deaths oc- 
appeared in the Canadas and United curred in the first week. It was much 
States ; having thus made the tour of the mure fatal in the French than iu the 
globe, beginning in Asia, and after devas- British capital. Of 45,675 deaths in Paris 
fating Moscow and the northern parts of in 1832, the enormous number of 19,000 
Europe, visiting the British isles and was occasioned by cholera. The mortality 
France, and next crossing the Atlantic may was greatest in the most unhealthy quar- 
have been lost in the great West countrv , ters, where the streets are narrow and the 
or absorbed iu the monsoon o the Pacific houses very lofty. As the pestilence ap- 
Ocean, or returned to the supposed place peared in the capital without previous 
of its origin, Hindustan. manifestation in the sea- ports or frontier 

23. A French expedition landed at An- towns, it strengthened the opinion that the 
cona. Disputes had arisen between the disease was not contagious, but atmospheric 
Pope and hi* liberal subjects, and to render or epidemic. 

unnecessary any pretext for Austrian in- 1 slpr. 1 . Riot at Paris, occasioned by 
tervention, by which papal tyranny would the chiffonier* refusing to submit lo the 
have been augmented, the French, without | municipal regulations made for preventing 


( 
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the spread of the cholera. This clues of j bo taxes should he paid till the reform 
persons gained a miserable pittance by bUl had been passed, 
raking among the sweepings, which the 9. Resignation of MiMiSTahs.^The 
Parisians heaped outside their doors to be inability of ministers to carry such an effi- 
removed by the scavengers in the night, dent measure of reform as they deemed 
As a sanitary precaution, the nuisance was advisable eras tbe avowed ground of their 
sought to be removed by light carts with resignation. Previous to this, the popular 
more than ordinary dispatch, which the opinion had been that earl Grey had re- 
chiffoniers considered as an invasion of ceived ample powers, in case Of need, for 
their rights. A disturbance ensued, to the creation of peers ; but it now appeared 
which the Republicans andCarlists, gene- that the king’s assent so to exercise the 
rally on the watch for an meute, promptly royal prerogative had neither been given 
lent their aid. It continued two days, and nor asked, and it was only after the defeat 
a printer and several others were wounded of the 7th that ministers tendered to the 
in the conflicts with the police and mili- crown tbe alternative of their resignation 
tary. or an increase of the peerage. To the 

14 . Reform Bill in tub Lords. — latter expedient the king was reluctant to 
After an arduous debate, continued resort, and the resignation of the reform 
through four nights, the second readingof ministers was accepted. His roajjeetythen 
this popular bill was carried at seven | sent for lord Lyudhurst to advise as to 
o’clock in the morning by a majority of what means existed for forming an admi- 
nine y the numbers being, lor the bill 184, nistration that would carry an u extensive 
against it, 175. An accession of fifty measure cjf reform,” without obliging the 
votes had been obtained since the rejection king to have recourse to his prerogative of 
of the bill last October. Several bishops creating peers. On this basis, a comnou- 
had, in the interim, joined the minister^ nicatiun was opened by the learned lord 
and a new party, denominated “ wavercrg,” with the dulfe of Wellington and sir Rpbeft 
had sprung up in the lords, who contri- Peal. Without being minister himself, the 
buted to carry the second reading, but* duke offered his services to support the ad- 
on whom little dependence could be placed ministration of sir R. Peel, and, though still 
for carrying the bill unmutilated thvough disapproving of all reform, take as much of 
its ulterior stages. Of the peers actually the reform bill as his grace could carry 
present onlv » majority of two voted fur through the upper house of parliament, 
the bill, and as proxies are not admitted in Further than this, the duke could not con- 
committee, the prospect of ministers being sistently nor even decently lend his aid, 
able to carry their measure undamaged his own recent cleclaration still sounding 
through this ordeal appeared very preca- in the public ear that no reform was rc- 
rious. Parliament adjourned on the 18th quired, and that while he was minister 
to May 7, for the Easter holidays. none should be attempted.” The clear un- 

May 2. A bronze statue of the late Mr, derstanding, however, imposed by the 
Canning, by Westmacott, placed on its terms of the ^-oyal commission was that if 
pedestal in Palace-yard. The figure *is sir Robert Peel accepted the premiership, 
colossal, and. measures twelve feet high ; he must Support an extensive reform. To 
the face considered an admirable likeness, this official condition the baronet’s objec- 
but the loose robe thrown over his shoulders tions were hisuperable. ** He had, he 
too heavy, and the pedestal too small for said, “ never ceased to be opposed to the 
the figure it supports. bill, and had argued against its revolution- 

The Rev. Irving excluded from the ary character. He would not consent to 
Scotch Church. He was expelled for pass it as it was ; and with the majority 
heresy concerning the human nature of against him he had no hope of being able 
Jesus Christ, and for allowing the exercise to modify it.” — {House of Commons, May 
of alleged supernatural gilts in his chapel. 18/A.) The overture to sir Robert having 
7. Ministers defeated in the lords by a wholly failed, and the impossibility of 
majority of 35, on the motion of lord forming an administration that was at all 
Lyudhurst that the disfranchising clause likely to endure being self-evident, the 
should be postponed, and the enfranchis- duke of Wellington recommended to the 
ing clause first considered : the numbers king to recall his former servants. The 
were 151 to 1 15. Upon which, earl Grey conditions on which the Whigs resumed 
moved the adjournment of the committee office on the 18th were honourable to their 
to the 10th. firmness and integrity. They were, that 

Great meeting at Birmingham to peti- the bill should be carried info effect “ un- 
tion government to pass the Reform Bill impaired in all its principles, and uninjured 
unmutilated. The London Political Union in all its essential provisions and the 
met, when 1200 new members enrolled royal assurance was obtained that so far 
their names. A resolution agreed to, that as it depended upon the king, the u means 
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of conducting 4he bill to a successful issue 
should not be wanting .”’ — {Earl Grey* 
M&um *f JUrd$> May A? mi 18,) After 
tikis declaration, aid the receipt of a 
privets message from the king, the anti-bill 
peers professed to consider their delibera- 
tive' wisdom controlled by an irresistible 
power, and rather than have their house 
*< swamped” by new creations withdrew 
their opposition to the further progress of 
the hill Other causes contributed essen- 
tially to the successful issue of this great 
legislative struggle. Pending the ministerial 
uktewegnum of nine days, lordEbriugton’s 
motion was carried by a large majority of 
the commons, expressive of confidence in 
the ministers and regret at their resignation. 
Out of doors, the country was in a very 
alarming state of unanimity. The tide 
set all in one direction. Against the bill 
there was neither moral nor physical force. 
About its ultimate success no one affected 
to doubt ; that was deemed certain because 
the nation had willed it. The newspapers 
were almost entirely on the popular side, 
and kept up a raking fire against the 
^Oligarchy ’ and u usurping Borough- 
ittongers.” At London, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and other Urge towns simultaneous 
meetings were held to petition the house of 
coratnonB to stop the supplies. 1 m the 
metropolis, placards were everywhere ex- 
hibited, enjoining the union of all friends 
to the cause— an enforcement of the public 
rights at all hazards — and a general resist- 
ance to the payment of taxes, rotes, and 
tithes. The political societies were in ac- 
tive communication, and at their meetings 
and in the leading daily journals projects 
for organizing ana armmg the people were 
openly discussed and recommended. In case 
of need, the population of the large towns 
was ready to be precipitated oir the me- 
tropolis. But this extremity was rendered 
unnecessary. The firm and generous de- 
votion uf William IV. to c ‘ an extensive 
reform,” whether carried by Whigs or 
Tories, deprived the hostile section of the 
aristocracy of the sole fulcrum, by which, 
with the least chance of success, it could 
Lope to resist the universal sentiment. The 
date of the subjoined regal circular, which 
has been alluded to above, addressed to the 
peers by the king’s private secretary, sir 
Herbert Taylor, will show the time when 
the groat state screw, in possession of the 
crown, was applied to the upper cham- 
ber:-* 

“St. /meS* Palace, Mag 17, 1832. 

“ My deab Lord, — I am honoured with 
hie Majesty’s commands to acquaint your 
Lordship, that all difficulties to the ar- 
rangements in progress will be obviated by 
a declaration in the House to-night from a 


sufficient number of peeve, that, hi eemse- 
queace of the present state of affitim, they 
have come to the resolution of dropping 
their further opposition to the Before* Btit, 
so that it may pass without delay, and 
as nearly as possible in its present shape. 

M 1 We the honour to he, 

* Tour's sincerely, 

“ Hbusbrt Tarnon,** 

The triumph of the Reform BiU was now 
assured : its clauses passed rapidly through 
the committee of the lords with merely 
verbal and elucidatory amendments, and 
on the 4th June, on earl Grey moving that 
it be read a third time, the question was 
carried by 106 to 22. 

May 15. Died at Paris, of cholera, aged 
54, M. Casimib Panina, the able prune 
minister of France. M. Perier was a 
banker and extensive proprietor of manu- 
factories. out of which he bad realised im- 
mense riches. He had taken a resolute 
and intrepid part in the overthrow of the 
government o? Charles X», and was the 
tirm friend of regulated freedom. As a 
minister of Louis Philip he deprecated 
anarchy and foreign war ; and in an elo- 
quent address to the chamber of deputies, 
March 7, vindicated the pacific and conser- 
vative policy of his administration, Ha 
was succeeded in office and in political 
principles by marshal Soult, the minister- 
of-war. 

On the 4 " same day died of paralysis at 
Paris, aged 63, Bahon Cuvier, the great 
comparative anatomist. 

30. Death ok Sut James Macintosh. 
— The health of this amiable man and 
eloquent writer and statesman, which wa* 
never robust, had suffered by his residence 
iu ’India. His death, however, which took 
place at his house in Langham Place, Lon- 
don, was hastened by the feverish excite- 
ment produced by the small bone of 
a fowl lodging iu his throat. He was 
born in 1765, at Aldourie on the banks of 
Loch Ness within seven miles of Inver- 
ness. His father was a military captain, 
and from him he inherited a small estate, 
which for two centuries had been in the 
family. He was not fortunate in his 
early teachers, they were careless and iin- 
methodicak At the Edinburgh university 
he took the degree of M. D., after which 
he repaired to London to practise as a 
physician. On this arena lie appears to 
nave attained notoriety with less delay and 
struggling than commonly awaits the in* 
sulated adventurer. His first literary at- 
tempt; however, was u nauccessful— it was 
a pamphlet that nobody read, written in 
support of the unlimited succession to the 
regency by the prince of Wales, and wee 
I the side of the question Mr- Fox and other 
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jttfsomd friends of his myal highness had 
wqpmmi, regardless of the parliamentary 
constitution of the government as settled 
by the whig* at the revolution. This 
failure was redeemed fay the extraordinary 
success of hie Findicm Qattica in 1791 j 
which, among he other merits, had that of 
correcting the errors of Mr. Burke relative 
to the French economists. It raised him 
at once to a high rank in politics and lite- 
rature, and made him acquainted with the 
yrincip&l leaders of the opposition* It is, 
indeed^ a masterly performance, written in 
a style different from that which charac- 
terised his subsequent productions, and 
more in the manner of his gifted opponent $ 
being diffuse, vehement, and metaphorical. 
About this time he left medicine to devote 
himself to law, and, in 1795, was qualified 
to join the home circuit. In the following 
year he became personally known to 
Burke, having formed a less flattering es- 
timate of the bearing of the French revo- 
lution* since writing the Pindicm Gal/icee. 
u Since that time,” he says *in a letter to 
the orator, “ a melancholy experience has - ] 
undeceived me on many subjects in which 
I was then the dupe of my own enthu- 
siasm.” There was nothing remarkable in 
this transition of sentiment in a young 
map, nor even in an old one, after the poli- 
tics! lessons afforded by the intervening five 
years; but Mackintosh has been accused 
of turning sharply on his co-dii^ iples in 
error, and of having formed an exaggerated 
estimate both of the duration and magni- 
tude of the calamities produced in France, 
by an excess of confidence in popular in- 
telligence. His first wife was now living. 
She was the sister of Peter and Daniel 
Stuart, the respective proprietors of the 
Oracle and Morning Post , the former # a 
Pittite, and the latter a Foxite paper. Dr. 
Parr used to relate that Mackintosh wrote 
leading articles for each of those journals, 
suited to their respective politics.— (JLcit* 
Magazine , xvii. 166.) He also wrote in the 
Monthly Review; which literary exertions 
were necessary to the support of himself 
and family, his practice at the bar being 
inconsiderable and little productive. An 
introductory lecture delivered by him on 
the Law of Nature and of Nations ob- 
tained the marked approval of Mr. Pitt; 
while hie late associate in the cause of 
liberty, Mr. Godwin, withdrew in astonish- 
ment from Lincoln’s Inn Hall, on hearing 
his friend wind up mi eloquent period 
against " the idle theorists who built their 
expectations upon such absurd chimeras as 
a golden mountain or a perfect man.” 
This re-action seems to have continued, 
without any public intimation of abate- 
ment, until he returned, in 1612, to Eng- 
land* &om the recorderohip of Bombay, 


which appointment he held for eight years, 
and had obtained from lord Bidmewth 
through the intervention of Mr. Pitt He 
now resumed his connexion with the 
whigs, having declined a political oven* 
turn made to him by Mr. Perceval : for, 
says be, " It bad long been my fixed deter- 
mination not to go into public life on any 
terms inconsistent with the principles of 
liberty, which are now higher m my mind 
than they were twenty years ago.”— 
(Memoirs by his 8 on, iL 246.) Sir James 
continued steadfastly to act with this party 
to the end of the war, and during fifteen 
years of peace ; when, on the formation of 
carl Grey’s ministry, he received a subordi- 
nate place at the India Board 1 He had 
refused the same appointment eighteen 
years before, and it was generally consi- 
dered immeasurably below his deserts, es- 
pecially in contrast with others who were 
included in the cabinet. For this neglect 
various reruns have been assigned. One 
of the strongest is that sir James was unfit 
to be placed at the head of any department ; 
in matters of business he was negligent 
and remiss ifi the extreme $ though spleif* 
didty eloquent on set occasions, he was not 
ready debater ; while, as a practical mao, 
in all that related to the details of mea- 
sures and the conducting of them through 
the house of commons, he was singularly 
helpless and incompetent. Moreover he 
was not a decided partisan of any denomi- 
nation. The wlqgs hod the largest share 
of his affections, but he felt no marked 
dislike towards the to ties. In politics he 
inclined to universal toleration ; balanced 
and too often indulged the over-refining 
cautiousness. 


- the craven scruple, 


Of thinly ng too precisely of the ev,ent (* 

belonging to the das* whom Bacon im- 
pugns because they “ object too much, 
consult too tong, adventure too little, and 
seldom drive business home.” Right or 
wrong, thj| was his settled principle, no 
loss than his practice. In his beautiful 
‘* Life of Sir Thomas More,” he says, « Ail 
men, in the fierce contests of contending 
factions, should, from such an example, 
learn the wisdom to fear, lest in their most 
hated antagonist they may strike down a 
sir Thomas More ; for assuredly virtue is 
not so narrowed as to be confined to any 
party ; and we have, in the case of More, a 
signal example that the nearest approach 
to perfect excellence does not exempt men 
from mistakes which we may justly deem 
mischievous. It is a pregnant proof that 
we should beware of hating men far their 
opinions, or of adopting their doctrines bo? 
cause we love and venerate their virtues,* 
A philosophical creed, not usually ad mitte d 
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in p«ty warfare, which requires that ani- no confirmed opinions, though eminently 
mofrities should be kept up at the full theo- acute, learned, and disquisitive $ not re* 
logical heat, and no virtue in action or markable for active benevolence, hut 
motive he Conceded to an opponent. A affable, kind, even-tempered, affectionate, 
like velvet softness pervaded the moral and disinterested : in short. He would have 
and metaphysical philosophy of sir James, made a very good French abb 6 before the 
He inclined to an equitable adjustment of revolution, and he described himself with 
opinions. His mind was amply stored tolerable correctness in a letter to his 
Unth the collective wisdom of ages; and he friend, Robert Hall, when he said, u My 
loved to hold the scales, and by a constant nature would have been better consulted if 
• shifting and sorting of quantities prevent 1 had been placed in a quieter station, 
the preponderance of either, In his reli- where speculation might have been my 
gums opinions he indulged in a similar see- business, and visions of the fair and good 
eaw ; and, from the description of his latter my chief recreation,” 
moments, it is difficult to discern whether June 3. Funeral of General La* 
he expired an unbeliever or a Christian, marque. — The inveterate hostility of the 
His proneness to stand on the lisiere Car lists and Republicans continued to en- 
elicited from Madame de Steel the name of danger the government of Louis Philip. 
Mr, Harmony ; and though his varied La Vend6e and three other departments, 
knowledge anil great colloquial powers containing a population of 2,000,000, were 
were much admired by that erudite lady, on the point of insurrection, anil by a royal 
she always complained that Mackintosh ordinance of the 4th were placed under 
wanted genius. He was. in tri^th, not an martial law. The capital had been a some 
original producer of intellect any more than of almost uninterrupted tumults since the 
a retailer of it to the common people ; but beginning of the year, and plots were con- 
he was a great capitalist, who dealt largely %tantly being formed, suspected persons 
With the uristocraric orders. His eloquence arrested, and ministers, by prosecutions 
was of the exhibitive kind ; (neither pon- sought to curb the violence of the opposi- 
cent rated nor argumentative. It was the htion journals. At this juncture, the public 
eloquence of the chair or the bench, rather funeral of general Lamarque offered a 
than of the bar or the tribune. + His favourable opportunity for bringing into a 
written style is neat, elegant, and correct ; focus all the elements of political discon- 
but partakes of his constitutional languor, tent; and, as the throne of the king had 
and is deficient in movement and lorce. been established by one daring outbreak of 
His most celebrated forensic effort was his popular resistance, it might be overturned 
oration, in 1803, for Peltier, prosecuted for by another. The general himself had been 
a libel on Napoleon. The accumulated one of the movement party. — a pdpular 
stores of a richly cultivated mind were deputy aud distinguished soldier ot the 
lavishly poured forth in depicting the republic and the empire. He was gene- 
progress of the French revolution and its ( rally beloved ; and an immense procession 
giant child. It failed, however, lu obtain- was formed to do honour to his remains, 
ing the acquittal of his client, and was consisting of deputies and peers, national 
considered injudicious as a defence, though guards, the artillery of the city, and the 
a brilliant display of historical knowledge exiled patriots of Poland, Germany, Spain, 
and philosophical acumen* His early and Belgium. Spirited orations were de- 
speeches on parliament aie said to have livered trom a platform by M. Mauguin, 
disappointed expectation ; but* on the oc- Lafayette, marshal Clausel, and the Por- 
casion of the escape of Buonaparte from tuguese general Baldauha. The refusal of 
Elba he delivered one of the finest the duke of Fitzjames to pay respect to the 
harangues ever heard in the house of com- deceased, or a quarrel between the Anus du 
mans. He was also distinguished by hm Peuple and a regiment of dragoons, was 
speeches in the affair of Naples ; the con- the beginning of the disturbance. Cries 
gress of Lay bach ; the oppression suffered were raised of ** Aux armes,” u A has Louis 
by the Greeks; the introduction of the jury- Philippe,” “ Vive la republiqu6.” Barri- 
law into Scotland ; the government of Aus- cades were formed, the lamps broken, and 
tralia, and the amendment of the criminal attempts made to unpave the streets. The 
coda. To be a star m the senate, in the rioters, aided by some of the pupils of the 
forum* in literature, and society, attests Polvtechnique school, displayed all the 
varied and extraordinary abilities. Not- spirit of the days of July ; but the population 
withstanding, sir James does not appear to not being so unanimous, and the king and 
have belonged to the highest order of his minister* of-war acting with firmness, 
merit* cither in decision of character, firm- order was ultimately restored. This, how- 
ness of principle, or originality of mind, ever, was not accomplished without an im- 
He was a lover of letters and philosophy ; raense sacrifice of life : in the terrible con- 
mere prone to investigate than decide ; of flirts in the streets between the L populace 

i 
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and thfe military 1,000 persons were killed homage, and boldly questioned the fitness 
or wounded. In the course of the night of of a system established in a rude for a r*> 
the 5th, seals were placed on the presses fined age. He was well qualified to enter 
of the Tribune, Quotidienne, and the on this unbeaten field, A lawyer himself, 
Courier de V Europe, by order of the police, he was eligible to ait in judgment on the 
Next day, the king issued three ordinances forms, mysteries, and usages of his profes- 
declarinj Paris in a state of siege, dissolv- sion. Moreover, he was a learned man, 
in* the company of the artillery of the well versed in ancient languages, philo- 
national guard, and disbanding the pupils sophy, and history j he was a travelled 
of the Pulytechnique School. This was man, had visited and observed moat Euro- 
slmost as Wat a stretch of power as pean countries ; he was a man of the world, 
Charles X. had been dethroned for at- too, though mostly living out of It— saw 
tempting, and, if constitutional, demon- and communed with its chief luminaries— 
strafed that the liberties of the French and no one kept a more watchful look-out, 
were still held by uncertain guarantees, from the panopticon of his retreat, on every 
But the arbitrariness of the king was cor- occurrence, political, forensic, or social, 
rected by the tribunals. On the 30th, the than the philosopher of Queen-square 
Court of Cassation decided that the orcli- Place. He also naturally possessed rare 
nance declaring Paris in a state of siege intellectual endowments ; was eminently 
was illegal ; and annulled the sentences acute, shrewd, and investigative ; fearless 
pronounced by courts-martial on the and uncompromising in his researches after 

P risoners convicted of rioting and rebel- truth ; and at an early period, few could 
ion. more clearjp and forcibly illustrate their 

6. Death ok Jekkmv Brftuam. — ideas, or convey them in language more 
This celebrated jurist and* law reformer simple, terse, and eloquent It is not, 
expired in Westminster, in the 85th year or therefore, wtmderful that an individual ga 
his age, of an attack of* bronchitis. He highly gifted should have made an imprOS? 
survived to hear of the success of the Re- sioi^on his age, and succeeded in planting 
form Bill, ati event he hailed with satisfac- <► his own authority in place of the antiquity 
tion, and during the last quarter of a cen- he perseveringly assailed. This is so fa r 
tury had witnessed the gradual spreiW in theerte, that Ben tham'a name is frequent- 
theNewand O’d World of those principles ly heard in legislative assemblies ; it has 
of legislation, ♦tut had formed thu staple oven oeen respectfully addueed in the 
occupation of his life to inculcate. His court of Chancery, and few now think of 
earliest literary labours are dated so far defending institutions because they exist, 
back that they have not inaptly been con- apart from their adaptation to living in- 
iidered antediluvian ; — he was a young man lerests. The old idols have been so far 
with the Scotts, and at Lansdowne-house destroyed that danger has arisen, lest, in 
mingled in the society of Dunning, Pratt, the enthusiasm of victory, a new idolatry 
Wcdderburn, and other lawyers and orators, should be established on their ruins, not 
of the first American war. But more dis- less autocratical and without appeal, 
interested than some of his contemporaries, There can, however, be no finality in in* 
he did not seek to profit by, but to reform tellect, hoWever great, any more than in 
public abuses ; and his father’s death social institutions, however perfect. The 
leaving him in possession of competence, world is still too young, has afforded too 
he was enabled to choose his own atmo- few lessons pf political experience, for any 
sphere, and, at v<nc«i, abandoned a promising one to affirm by what principles tnaukintl 
career he had commenced at the Chancery can be best^governed, and we must be cou- 
bai, to devote himself singly and in seclu- tent some time longer to go on experiment- 
sion to pursuits he esteemed likely to be ing and collecting new facts before legisla- 
more useful to mankind and consonant to tion can be reduced to a science. It was a 
his own notions of moral rectitude. This premature attempt to apply maxims for 
was about fifty-six years since, when he which the nations were unfit, that has 
published a Fragment on Government, in mainly delayed the constitutional settle- 
answer to what Mr. Blackstone had said on ment of the Peninsula, and kept alive the 
the subject in his Commentaries. He was sanguinary divisions of the South Ameri- 
the first to rebel against prescription — can republics. A kindred error appears to 
against the authority of the sages of the appertain to the Benthamite theories. 
Tear Books and Reports. No one before They aspire to be universal without re- 
him thought of seriously impugning the gard to time, place, or circumstance. They 
principles of English jurisprudence. The take in only one element of Mao, bis 
business of the legal student was to mas- reason, le&v ng out his passions, which con- 
ter its jargon, its technical and artificial stitute the chief motive part of his exist- 
rules, and bow implicitly to its dicta. Mr. ence, whether as an individual or member 
Bentham dissented from this passive 1 of society, They provide for the rational 
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AH which then hardly need* provision, I ballot was his ipedSe for smitter ioflcHtiiew 
leaving, oaii the irrational, that constitute in elections ; 14 single-seated justice,’ or 
the vast majority, and for whose guidance the judgment of one for judicial irrespon- 
restraiat, law, and government ore alone sibihty. lie had the same faith in maxims 
requisite. It is only by collating the ab- that our ancestors had iri proverbs, Though 
Sjhtec^ans of philosophy with history sagacious and well-informed, his Judgment 
that practical government can be perfected, on the adaptation of means to ends was 
TOw utility of this is evinced by observing eccentric and unequal* What misapplied 
the working of the universal suffrage prin- labours Were his Parliamentary Reform 
ciple, which Mr. Bentham, in his later Catechism and his Church of Englandism ! 
years, advocated as the necessary guaran- How contradictory to leave his body’ for 
tee of good government. But in England the interests of science and not his fortune ; 
We appear to have had already too much to bequeath the redaction of his posthu- 
of universal suffrage government, and it is mous works to a poet in lieu of A pni- 
to this species of dictatorship over the sway losopher, and to project rules for giving 
ofthe intelligent that may be ascribed the precision to the language of legislators, 
chief public calamities. It was the sub- while his own was all but incoxnprehen- 
lervieney of universal suffrage to the pur- sible ! A habit of self-communion had the 
poses of misrule, not by votes but by popu- effect commonly observed in secluded men, 
jar clamour, that precipitated the couutry of producing an over-Weaning love of his 
into the first war with the American own conceptions. Bewildered or weary 
colonies ; that delayed the emancipation of through interminable musings in the pursuit 
the Roman catholics ; and that Lurried on of truth, heat length, itis said, came to relish 
hostilities with France in 1/93. Had the a joke or an avecdote better than a reason, 
general voice — the shout of a numerical ^ speeches of Lot'd Brovgham^ ii. 296.) The 
majority — prevailed, we shouid not have temperament of Mr. Bentham was peeu- 
haa a Protestant Reformation in the six- liar; it was arid, and without soul, like his 
teenth century. It was its transitory f re- philosophy. Eloquence had no cliorm for 
dominance that paved the way for the him: what is more remarkable, the won- 
anarchical butcheries of Robespierre, and derful discoveries of physical science ex- 
the military usurpations of Cromweu and cited in him no admiration ; nor did lie 
Buonaparte. Metaphysical ideas are value them beyond their power to minister 
useful for general guidance ; they arc the to the common uses of life ; for works of 
goal to aim at, but cannot be uhexception- imagination he had no taste, and used to 
ably applied in actual life/ They are to rejoice that the world would never again 
the legislator what the stars are to the see an epic poem. His oldest friends died 
mariner ; they direct bis path in the open unregretted and without sympathy ; and of 
sea, but history is the terrestrial chart that one we are. tolrl (Ibid. 298) he always 
shows where the rocks and quicksands lie spoke disrespectfully, because he ditap- 
in the onward course of hi? navigation, ‘pointed some extravagant hopes which he 
The government of an age Vill always be h*d formed that the bulk of a large for- 
a problem lor the age, which fan not be tune, acquired by industry, would be cx- 
soived by an established formula, however pended in furthering political imjfrove- 
ingeniously constructed. It is an equation meats. These, however, are only spots in 
into which few constant quantities enter ; the disk of the most shining and useful 
not only their number but value vanes light of modem times, and much may be 
from the fluctuations of social interests, said per contra . There was no guile or 
the prevalence of ignorance or knowledge, hypocrisy in Bentham s nature* If he did 
virtue or vice, patriotism or faction, piety not like a man or an opinion he did not 
or superstition, riches or poverty. At conceal or disguise his aversion. His 
different times and m different places, morals were unblemished ; his honesty in- 
under these shifting impulses, nations are corruptible ; his word inviolate. There 
constantly being carried aw&y, and a Solon was nothing low or sordid in his aspira- 
or Lycurgus, in framing institutions for a tions. To serve mankind he threw away 
people, can no more overlook them than ambition, power, and riches. Hit writings 
on engineer can overlook the resistance of are a well of important truths at which 
the air in directing the flight of a shell or Romilly, Mackintosh, and Brougham filled 
cannon -ball. The mind of Mr. Bentham their vessels, and gratefully acknowledged 
was more mechanical than philosophical ; their obligations, especially the last, with a 
more quick than profound; more subtle noble oblivion of his own transcendant 
than Compiehenaive ; more fertilein deyis- claims. Posterity will appreciate And do 
ing expedients for obviating specific evils, justice to Jeremy Bentham, and they can ■ 
than in framing organic changes in har- not build too high a monument for him 
tnonv with the general action of human who first rivetted attention on the great 
passions, habits, and opinions. Thus the truth, that the sole end of morals, taws, 
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„ and iuBjsitntUHijf ii the of the deduction of eiffhteMi from the rfpRtento* 

_ '# ™ turn of Ei inland. There woo no popular 

Jutu% RorAL Asimrir to the Rbforh representation in Scotland prior to ton 
VM given to the English reform act. The burgess reprwentatWe* 
bill OU till 7th by commission, and an end werefeturned by the decayed corporations 
put, 40 the political suspense and excite- of the royal burghs. The county repre- 
mexlt which had existed in an intense sentatives by freeholders* whose title eon- 
degtoe ever since the dissolution of the sieted in holding of the crown a mere 
Weluhgton ministry at the close of 1830. right of superiority over lands, being them- 
f he public joy was evinced by eongratula- selves crown vassals, while the veal pro- 
tory addresses, partial illuminations, the prietors of the land were vassals under 
projection of almshouses for the deserving them, paying fen-duties trifling in them- 
ihdigent, dinners to the poor, exhibition of selves, and of no value unconnected with 
flags, the ringing of church bells, and the political privilege. It followed that 
“other peaceful demonstrations. The dis- the elective franchise was wholly dissevered 
frauchisement of the decayed boroughs, from property. A man might have an 
amlthe enfranchisement in their stead of estate of 2,000/. and no right to the snpe- 
great and populous towns, effected a mo- riority. If so, he had no vote. On tho 
me u tou a change by substituting real in other hand, of all the voters in a county 
place of the nominal representation that not one might possess a foot of land there, 
previously existed. An entire new con- By the new act existing franchises are pta* 
stituency of ten pound householders whs served j all persons lawfully an the roll of 
created in cities and boroughs, which, freeholders in any shire, continue eligible 
though a fixed amount, was n variable to vote;*ut the franchise k extended to 
standard, in different parts*of the kingdom, the owner of any laud, house* feu-duties 
so as to include in the burgess order a ptff- or other heritable subject of the yearly 
tion of every class of householders or occu- value of f 0A ’ In cities and towns fhe 
pants. The county representation was cast ryjht of voting has been taken from the town 
entirely anew. Six representatives avow councils and delegates, and extended to 

J iven to Yorkshire, two for each ruling; every person occupying a tenement of 10/. 

dncoln shire, Devon, Kent, Lancashire, a y<»ir. The Irish Reform Aol proceeded 
and twenty-two other large counties were oti.the same liberal principle of enfran- 
divided, and two knights given to each clusement, but preserving existing rights, 
division; Berkshire and six otlg?r counties To Limtffick, Waterford, Belfast. Galway, 
were to return three instead of two members and the university of Dublin, one addi- 
each ; Carmarthen, Denbigh, and Glamor- tional member* to each was given. Right 
g&n two instead of one member. The of voting in boroughs extended to 10/. 
couuty constituency was greatly extended, tenants ; in counties to copyholders and 
Heretofore, it had been restricted to forty- leaseholders, same as England, with the ex- 
shilling freeholders. It was extended jo ception of the alteration of fourteen for 
copyholders of 10/. per annum ; to lessees twenty yeagf, and 20/. for 50/. in respect 
of 10/., if for not less than sixty yearff, or oflesseea. An effort Was made by Mr. 
of 50/., if not less than twenty years ; and O’Coniffell to obtain the restoration of the % ; 
tbfenants-at-un/l, if occupying at a yearly franchise to the forty-shilling freeholders, 
rent of not less than 50/. The last clause but this vps successfully resisted on the 
Was carried against ministers ; it was oh- ground that the * forties 1 in Ireland were 
jected to as br.ngmgiu a class of electors not a description of freeholders qualified, 
too dependent on their landlords ; hut was by independence or intelligence, to exercise 
supported by Mr. Hume and other the franchise, either with benefit to them- 
strenuous reformers, who declared that the selves or others. The following exhibits 
sole principle for which they had con- the relative state of the representation in 
tended, and the basis of the Reform Bill counties and boroughs* before and after the 
itself was the enfranchisement, not disqua- reform acts : — 

Ufication of any class. The reform bills 1830 1832 

for Sgo$iuu] and Ireland, and the bills for — — 

dividing the counties and for fixing the English County Members .82 143 

boundaries of cities and boroughs, followed Cities and Boroughs 483 324 

close on the heels of the English Reform Universities ... 4 4 

Act, and were completed before the close WeCoh County Members .12 15 

of the legislative session. The reform bill Cities and Boroughs 12 14 

for Scotland received the royal assent July ScofoA County Members • • 30 SO 

1 7 ; that of Ireland August 7. An addition O’ ties and Boroughs 15 23 

of eight members was made to the repre- Jr^sh Cou^Y Members . . 64 64 

sentation of Scotland, and five to Ireland, 4 Cities and Boroughs 35 39 

making* with the 6x<? added to Walts, a University . * .1 2 

i 
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Jto low Of England on the popular aide 
has been a transfer of 18 of liar represen- 
tatives to the other divisions tif the empire, 
ind^thO increase, relative to the chics and 
boroughs, in the number of couuty%iem~ 
beta. Her chief gain has been an increase 
in the number, and improvement in the 
intelligence and independence of the con- 
stituency. Scotland has benefitted the 
most, and Ireland, probably, in the smallest 
degree by the reform acts. 

18. The Duke of Wellington returning 
from the Tower assaulted tty the populace 
in Fenchurch-street, and nearly dis- 
mounted* 

19. A stone thrown at his Majesty 
while on the grand stand at Ascot races, 
which hit him on the forehead. The of- 
fender was a discharged Greenwich pen- 
sioner, with only one leg, who acknow- 
ledged he committed the outrage in revenge 
that no notice had been taken of a petition 
-which he had sent. He was tried and 
convicted of intending some bodily harm 
to* the king, and sentenced to be beheaded, 
but respited. 

^86. Hon. G. Spencer, brother of vis- 
count Althorp, ordained a roman catholic 
priest at the hands of Cardinal Zarla in 
the church of St. Gregory at Rome. 

28. Diet at Frankfort issued {heir 
manifesto of measures adopted to preserve 
order and tranquillity in Germany. It ex- 
cited great agitation, being mainly directed 
against the ireedom of the press, and al- 
leged seditious assemblages, and bound 
each member of the German Confederacy 
to mutual assistance in case of political 
disturbances. About a fortnight after it 
was followed by a second decree, interdict- 
ing the circulation of the journals. The 
mandates of the diet were enforced in Han- 
over, by the duke of Cambridge, tie repre- 
sentative of the king of England. 

39. Chantrey’s statue of the. late James 
Watt placed on its pedestal, in George- 
s’ qu are. Greenock. The face is Ifine and 
said to be a good likeness. Mr. Watt sat 
to Chautrey some time before hft death, 
and it is from the bust then made that the 
statue in white marble, in Westminster 
Abbey, and another of the same material 
in the British Museum, have been modelled. 

2. St. Jean d’Acre surrendered to 
Ibrahim, son of Mvhemet Ali, pasha of 
Egypt. Ibrahim soon after defeated, in a 
great battle near Damascus, the army of 
the Sultan* and threatened to penetrate into 
Asia Minor. The Turks were eager to avail 
themselves of European tactics and disci- 
pline, hot the Egyptians had anticipated 
them. 

3. Lord Barham and suite sailed on 
an embassy extraordinary to Russia. 

8. Bon Pedro, ox-emperor of Brasil, 



arrived at 

Michael’s, m thjnft sores, oh 
His fleet consisted of 80 
army of 7,509 men, of whom th 
bravest portion were 19(10 
French adventurers. The < 

Pedro’s enterprise was the eatab 
his daughter Donna Maria on the i 
of Portugal, usurped by her unch 
Miguel. Oporto was promptly ah 
to the invader, and obstinate 
ensued in the neighbourhood betwei 
two brothers, but the year closed without 
either side obtaining a decided advantq^b* 

8. Mr. Jeremie, a zealous advocate of 
negro emancipation, having been noq^aip; , 
ted by government to act as attorney*, 
general in the colony of Mauritius, arrived 
there agreeably to his appointment. No 
sooner had he landed, than a great part of 
the white population assembled to resist 
his admission to office ; and a deputation 
represented to the governor, sir Charles 
Colville, the impossibility of maintaining 
the public peac£, if Mr. Jeremie was not 
dismissed. Sir Charles was induced to 
comply with their demands, and Mr. Jere- 
mie returned to England in the same vessel 
thatscarried him out. 

12. The cholera commits great ravages 
in the 'Canadas, especially Montreal and 
Quebec. 

20. Mr. Osb&ldiston, for a wager, trotted 
the celebjnted American horse Rattler 
thirty-four miles in two hours, eighteen 
minutes, and fifty-six seconds ; the horse 
was injured by the exertion and died next 
day. 

23. Parliament granted 15,0904 to 
erect a national picture gallery apd record 
office. v 

27. The conduct of Major Wyuidham 
in causing a soldier, named Alexander 
Somerville, to be flogged under the plea^j| 
disobedience of orders, though, it wask 
alleged, in reality, for having expressed * 
certain political opinions, having been sub- 
jected to a military court of inquiry, the 
major was acquitted of any such conduct, 
but censured lor informality in having re- 
proved him for those opinions after his 
punishment, in presence of the regiment. 
Somerville shortly after obtained his dis- 
charge, and a subscription of 390/. was 
raised for him 

Avg. 7. Duchess of Kent and the prin- 
cess Victoria visit the lake and pass of 
Llanberis. The royal party embarked at 
live northern extremity of the lake, a few 
hundred yards from the ruins of the Hall 
of Llewellyn, where Edward I. embarked 
to attack the Welsh when they made their 
last stand. Here her royal highness en- 
tered the boat of T. R. Smith, Esq., at the 
stern of Which floated the royal standard 
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rtfefujtfcoW^the day* 


' 'iffiS pfltawigsi of Leopofd, king of Bel- 
t daughter of the king of the 

Wmm* apbratod at Compeigue. 

VP* Wonn Williams, aged 32, a water* 
Waterloo Bridge, performed the 
1 iborfous task of roaring 99 mites within 
l2)$«irs. No man ever before achieved 
the undertaking. Two skilful rowers once 
|Ha&rhlefl the distance in thirteen hours. 

’■JS. » a, public discussion took place at 
^imtingbam, between Mr. Thomas Att- 
wood, the banker, and Mr. William Cob- 
hett, ou the best mode of relieving the dis- 
triwof the country. Mr. Attwood’s plan 
whs,\he issuing of an unlimited number of 
one-pound notes : Mr. Cobbett’s, what he 
termed an equitable adjustment of the 
taxes, public and private debts, &c. The 
audience decided in favour of Mr. Ati- 
wood. 

Greek Treaty. — The long-pending ue- 
gociations between Russia, England, and 
France, having for their object the' erection 
of Greece into an independent monarch# 
concluded with a treaty, of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance : — 1 . Prince Otho, 
of Bavaria, to bear the title of king o{ 
Greece, with right of succession in order of 
primogeniture. 2. Three Bavariaiucoun- 
cillors to govern during the minority of the 
prince, appointed by the king of Bavaria ; 
Otho to be ot age m June, 1835. 3. The 
three powers guarantee a loan to Otho, not 
exceeding 6(1,000,000 of francs, to be raised 
by three equal instalments. 4. Indemnity 
out of the loan to be paid to the Porte for 
any territorial cessions to complete the 
Grecian {rentier. 5. Bavaria to furnish 
3,500 ttegps for the service of Greece, tfc 
be camped and maintained by the Greek 
stategr ( 3, Bavarian officers to organise a 
mflfKial army in Greece. About the same 
j0mod t a protocol was signed at Constau- 
* finople, by which the Porte assented to the 
extension of the Greek frontier as required 
by the London. Conference, from the Gulf 
of Arta to that of Vote, and recognised the 
independence of the Greek state. An in- 
demnity of 40 millions of piastres to be 
paid to the Porte out of ihe proceeds of the 
loan guaranteed by the powers. It was 
not till December 6 that Otho left Munich 


for Nauplia, to take possession of the new 
sovereignty, that had long gone a begging 
among European princes. 

Sept . 15. Duke Charles of Brunswick, 
who nad been deposed in 1831, in conser 
quence of his unpopular measures and per- 
sonal incapacity for governing, banished 
from Paris, where he nad been plotting to 
raise an expedition to unseat his brother 
Duke William, whom the Brunswickers 
had raised to the sovereignty in his stead. 


18. Charles X. of France left Holyrood 
House for the Continent. . 

21. Death ok Sir Walter Scott*—- 
This highly popular author expired of pa- 
ralysfl$ of which decided symptoms had 
appeared in the preceding winter, and was 
the same disease of which his father had 
died a few years older, A rapid tour in 
Italy had not retarded the progress of the 
fatal malady, and sir Walter, on his return 
passed through London in July, in a state 
of hopeless debility, on his way to his 
much-loved abode of Abbotsford, Though 
his death had been expected for some 
months its announcement drew forth a 
general expression of regret and commiser- 
ation, heightened by its lingering ap 
preach, and the painful circumstances ot 
pecuniary difficulty by which it had been 
preceded and hastened. He was buried at 
Dry burgh Abbey on the 26th, among the 
ruins of which his family possess a small 
piece of sepulchral ground, given them by 
the earl Buchan. The public testified 
their respect to his memory by opening a 
munificent subscription for the erection of 
a suitable "testimonial, and which 
mutely amounted to 17,200/., the whole, or 
a portion of which, it is intended to apply 
to the redemption of Abbotsford for the 
use pf his descendants. The illustrious 
deceased was born at Edinburgh, August 
15, 1771. His father, Mr. Walter Scott, 
was a respectable writer to the signet, a 
branch of the tew profession in Scotland 
correspopding fb that of attorney or solici- 
tor in England. Sir Walter was the third 
child of a family of six sons and one 
daughter, all of whom he survived. His 
boyhood was sickly, and he mostly resided 
with his grandfather at Sandy Know, 
a farmhous^ occupying an elevated site 
near the* old border fortlet called Smait- 
holm Tower, overlooking the vale of the 
Tweed and jither romantic scenery famous 
in Scottish story. It was here, surrounded 
by reminiscences of Floddeu Field, the 
Northumbrian marches, moss-trooper fo- 
rays, the? ruins of Melrose, Dry burgh, and 
the storied streams of Teviot, Ettrick, Yar- 
row. and Gala-water, aided by nursery 
ballads and traditionary legends, that Scott 
imbibed that enthusiastic passion for 
rainistrelsy, clanship, and Rob Roy life, 
which formed the dominant feature of his 
mind. At the age of sixteen, his health 
experienced a sudden and decisive improve- 
ment. It became robust, and he grew up 
into a strong muscular roan, upwards of 
six feet high. He never, however, recovered 
the use of his right limb, which was 
shrunk, and required to be supported by a 
staff that ne carried dose to his toes, the 
heel turning a little inwards. Had it not 
been for his lameness!, it is likely he would 
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been a soldier, instead of a poet and 
novelist, and for which he was naturally 
suited by Ms border gifts and martial svm 
patbiee. He Was not a forward scholar ; 
nos as an advocate at the Scottish Blr did 
he acquire or anxiously seek eminence; 
Ha? whs he conspicuous at the debating 
societies, where the candidates for forensic 
honours usually train themselves, and 
tohftre moral and metaphysical subtleties 
generally form the staple topics of discus- 
siou. He was, however, a frequenter of 
the theatres, an inveterate story-teller, 
studious, and a great reader, especially of 
books of fiction, biography, general and 
local history, voyages, and travels. It was 
a peculiarity in sir Walter, who was mirth- 
ful and convivial, that he had no ear for 
music $ and though he was wont on festive 
occasions, when pressed, to contribute his 
vocal quota, he was incapable of producing 
two notes consecutively in time or tune. 
In 1797 he married Miss Carpenter, the 
daughter of a French royalist, of consider- 
able personal attractions, with whom lie 
had become acquainted at the watering 
p&ce of Qilsland in Cum her laifd, and who 

f assessed an annuity of 400/. *per annum. 

n the preceding year, he had published a 
translation of two ballads, ‘ William and 
Helen’ Mid the 4 Wild Huntsman,’ written 
by the German poet Burger, which had at- 
tracted much attention, and of which 
Several versions by different persons had 
already heen printed. This was his first 
acknowledged literary effort, and its suc- 
cess was not flattering. Without allowing 
himself to he discouraged by this adven- 
ture, he continued, the culture of Ger- 
man literature, and, in 1790, published a 
translation of Goethe’s tragedy of 4 Goetz 
of Berlichingen.' A year or twb previously, 
Hfe had been appointed quart errs aster to 
the Edinburgh light horse, for whom he 
composed a spirited war-song/* After his 
marriage, he Spent several summers in a 
delightful cottage at Lasswadd, on the 
banks of the E*k, whence he was accus- 
tomed to make ' raids’ into Liddlesdale for 
the purpose of collecting the ballad poetry 
of that romantic and primitive district, 
thb collection, joined to various contribu- | 
tions from reciters in other parts of the 
dkdwtry, formed the basis of 1 The Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border,’ which es- 
tablished his reputation as a poetical anti- 
quary, and writer of considerable power 
arid pfcfftme in prose and verse. In 1803 
he left the bar, entirely to devote himself to 
the more congenial pursuit of letters. 
“Theta had been no great love between 
them a i the beginning, and it had not in- 
created by furthet acquaintance.” He was 
in circumstances to fallow his inclination 
without imprudence. By his appointment 


Of Bheriff/which tie had obtained, end hie 
wife’s aimuftyylfe had a certain kCome £ 
700/. independent of the pmpeitols#t him 
by his father. He further guaranteed his 
pecuniary independence by obta|kmg three 
years after the reversion of the lucrative 
office of principal clerk in the oogrt of 
session. The publication of the 4 Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,’ in 1805, Was the begin- 
ning of his poetical renown. It Wat hit 
first original work, produced htampd 
a world of fame. 1 Marmion,’ his second 
poem of magnitude, and, in the opinion of 
the author and some others, his best metri- 
cal production, followed, and promptly ob- 
tained from the publisher 1,000/. It pro- 
voked, however, a sharp dissection from 
Mr. Jeffrey ( Edinburgh Review, April, 
1808), who could not implicitly acquiesce 
in the new taste awakened by the genius 
of the bard, and rabidly pattonisod by the 
caprice of fashion. The prince of critics, 
who exercised a fearful sway over the irri- 
table tribe, contended that the building of 
an abbey or a ckstle would be as germane 
t% the age as the revival of the obsolete 
rhymiug and grotesque usages of our fore- 
fathers. His strictures were doubtless felt, 
though the minstrel was too wary a foe- 
man openly to avow displeasure at his 
friends criticism, further than by some re- 
taliatory proceedings, one of which was the 
starting of the Quarterly Review on the 
alleged ground of the noxious politics of 
the northern periodical, which Scott re- 
presented to El lift, Gifford, and other tones, 
as corrupting the public mind by its large 
sale of 9,000 copies and the dexterous 
talent with which it was conducted. 
Having been a colleague in the Edinburgh 
Review, Scott was enabled to give some 
shrewd advice, which he did, t« Mr. 
Giffbrd, about the most skilful mo$e of 
conducting the rival journal. His oWn 
literary occupations were various and vo* 
luminous ; besides poems and reviews, and 
articles iu a New Atmual Register — 'another, 
but abortive bomb, directed against the 
Whigs — be edited new editions of Iliyden 
and Swift, Sadler’s State Papers, and 
Somers’s Tracts. That a writer of original 
powers should occupy himself in such toil- 
some and inglorious tasks puzzled his 
literary contemporaries, but the mystery 
has been since unravelled. It appears 
that about the time when sir Walter 
withdrew from professional life, he, 
with the view of increasing an income 
already considerable, entered into a 
Secret partnership with an old schoolfellow 
and friend, James Bailantyne, in the print- 
ing business, to which was afterwards 
added the bookselling business carried on 
by John Bailantyne. To this firm he ad- 
vanced money and stipulated fbr one-third 
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Shaw of Hie Jtfflfits eftfce pitkt&g butiaws, 
which he expected greatly to IWeise by his 
influence among booksellers and law-agents. 
All the works he afterwards wrote, edited, or 
compiled*he stipulated with the purcha- 
sers of the copyrights that they should he 
printed at the Bmlaatyne press. It is a 
rule both in Scotland and England, that 
no barrister shall be a trader, and doubtless 
considerations of professional etiquette 
entered into the motives that induced sir 
Walter carefully to conceal his mercantile 
connexion. This secrecy was fraught 
with evil, and appears to have been mainly 
instrumental, by the over-speculation it 
induced. In involving all parties in the 
pecuniary embarrassments that marked 
the sequel. For obvious reasons an 
author is not the safest judge of com- 
mercial results ; and had sir Walter’s pub- 
lishers been aware that he acted, toot only 
under the ordinary influence of a desire 
to appear before the public, and the seduc- 
tions of a congenial occupation, but that 
he had a^o & direct interest in keeping tjie 
presses of his partners employed, they 
would have considered more deliberately 
than they often did the various literary 
schemes into which his lively imagination 
and sanguine temperament temptedjhem to 
embark. As it was, they judged in the 
dark, concluded upon testimony that ought 
to have been Mispiciously received, uncon- 
scious that the Ballantvnes wefe a kind of 
battue to sir Walter, who shared largely in 
all the venison he could drive into it. It 
forms quite a novelty in literary biography. 
Publishers are supposed to have the advan- 
tage of authors, buL sir Walter by his system 
of double depletion, first, in his contract 
for literary aid and superintendence jivith 
Constable and Co., and then, by his share 
in the sub-drain at llie printing-office, was 
a match for them .j. Nearly contemporary 
with these mercantile connexions, and pio- 
bably in par: the result of them, was the 
manifestation A another passion, namely, 
that of becoming a great landowner. The 
eagerness of the poet for territorial do- 
mains and a baronial residence, that might 
vie with the heritage of the her* ditary lords 
of the soil seems to have kept alive, if it 
did not originate, his speculative avidity. 
Th# building, planting, embellishing, and 
laying out oi Abbotsford in Gothic style ; 
and the storing it with matchlocks, hal- 
berds, battle-axes, and other remains of 
ancient armour, not only absorbed the pre- 
sent gaius of the author — great as they 
were — but drove him on all the common 
mercantile expedients by w hich future re- ] 
sources are anticipated. It was, however, i 
at a later period of life that this gulf of 
ruin opened under him. For many years 
be enjoyed an unequalled popularity, ami 


which no Other w rite r, probably, during hi* 
lifetime, ever enjoyed to the some delirious 
extent. He was not only the wonder of 
his ojfn, but of every civilised, community. 
The 'great Unknown,’ the ‘mighty magi- 
cian, 5 the ‘ wizard of the North,* are a few of 
the bombastic titles conferred upon him, 
and which his extraordinary merit and 
success elicited from contemporary re- 
viewers. The publication of the « Lady of 
the Lake* in 1£10, carried to its meridian 
| height Kis poetical celebrity. It was fol- 
lowed by others which met with a decided- 
ly unfavourable reception, portly from the 
public having become satiated with his pe- 
culiar style, which had lost the charm of no- 
velty ; partly, also, from some inferiority, in 
interest or execution of the poems ; hut prin- 
cipally to the circumstance of a rival having 
entered the lists of such prowess as to eclipse 
even the minstrel knight of Floduen 
Field and Bannockburn. This was lord 
Byron, wjio published the first two cantos 
of Childe Harold in 1812, and followed up 
these by a rapid succession of brilliant pro- 
ductions, 'ghich for a time cast every thing 
else in the shape of verse into the shine. 
Reaving tife field of poetry, Scott entered 
a new arena, in which he won fresh laurels, 
and a more dazzling renown than in metri- 
cal fomance. ‘ Waverley* made its ap- 
pearance in 1814. It was published with- 
out the name of the author, and in conse- 
quence, A first, was little noticed, but in a 
few months k started into a surprising 
popularity. ‘ Guy Mannering,’ and the 

* Antiquary* followed in the next two years, 
the fame of the author and the appetite of 
the public increasing with every fresh ven- 
ture. The Scotch novels proved a richer 
vein than poetry, and sir Walter having 
discuvejed the secret where his strength 
lay, exerted it with his accustomed judg- 
ment and industry. Year after year he 
poured lorfh the rich creations of his fertile 
brain till the prose fictions he had 4 twined 
ofT (to use his own phrase) amounted to 
seventysfour volumes, sold at half-a-guinea 
per volume. Great as were the merits of 
these productions, they were not left to de- 
pend for success on desert alone ; but all 
the adventitious arts of trade and author- 
ship were dexterously combined into action, 
to aid and maintain their popularity. The 
annual profits of his novels, Mr. Lockhart 
says, (Memoir*, iv. 145) for several yeais 
amounted to 10,000/.; that is, in Messrs. 
Constable and Co.’s paper money. The 
composition of them did not occupy the 
whole of his time ; in addition to reviews, 
he furnished the articles ‘Chivalry,’ 

* Roman je.’ and the ‘Drama*’ to the sixth 
edition of the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia ; 
he was also the author of several fresh 
poems, histories, letters, and communica- 
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turns to newspapers, resides either editing 
or assisting in the compilation of numerous 
works of antiquities, topography, and pro- 
vincial history. Amidst his various labours 
he found leisure, not only for his official 
avocations, but for social ^enjoyment and 
mat recreation. When George IV. visited 
Scotland, he acted as master of the cere- 
monies ; he had been previously honoured 
with several interviews t»y that prince, who 
made him a baronet, and a still higher 
titular distinction, even that of 4 baron/ 
was aspired to by the poet At this period, 
and for some years after, sir Walter con- 
sidered himself and Was considered by the 
world as a person in very prosperous and 
enviable circumstances. By an extraordi- 
nary union of genius and industry, regu- 
lated by a practised judgment, which 
enabled him to adapt his works to the 
popular taste, beseemed to have ‘ fixed a 
spoke in the wheel of Fortune.’ His aris- 
tocratic ambition, too, to keep himself as 
he expresses it ‘abreast of society/ had 
been eminently successful. During the 
greater part of the summer and autumn 
heticept house at Abbotsford, likfe a wealthy 
country gentleman, receiving with a coy- 
dial, yet courtly, hospitality tho many dis- 
tinguished visitors, both from England and 
the Continent, who found means to obtain 
an introduction to his < enchanted castle.’ 
All this apparent security, happiness, and 
Ostentation, however, was destine^ speedily 
to crumble into dust. The disasters of sir 
Walter, like those of Napoleon, were more 
sudden and overwhelming thau his suc- 
cesses. In January, 1826. the great book- 
selling house of Constable and Co. became 
bankrupt, involving in its failure, to an ex- 
tent utterly ruinous, the author of W over- 
lay. By a system of mutual Accommoda- 
tion, by bills and guarantees, which had 
lieen tong carried on between sir Walter 
and the insolvent firm, who were his chief 
publishers, the former had become respon- 
sible lor debts to the amount of 120,000/. 
The causes of this pecuniary entanglement, 
so far as sir Walter was concerned, have 
been already alluded to. The realization 
of his romantic associations in the Abbots- 
ford mansion, had absorbed from fifty to 
one hundred thousand pounds. It was 
only his works of imagination that had 
been remarkably profitable; and these 
lighter barks, or to use a more novel 
and expressive metaphor, these little 
steam-tugs, powerful as they were, proved 
unequal to the task of towing along the 
heavier literary merchandise, with which 
their talented author had freighted them. 
The calamity which, to the surprise and 
grief of the public, thus fell upon sir W al- 
ter, he met with a manliness, fortitude, and 
integrity of principle unparalleled. On 


meeting the creditors he refused to accept 
any compromise, and he declared his de- 
termination, if life w&b spared to him, to 
pay off the last shilling ; the only indul- 
gence he asked was time. The divulge- 
ment of the W averley secret became, by the 
exposure of Constable’s concerns, unavoid- 
able ; it had, in fact, ceaBed to be, if it 
ever were a secret, and was only part of the 
mystification employed in the Scotch novel 
manufactory.^ A series of literary enter- 
prises was vigorously entered upon, the 
most profitable of which were the M Life of 
Napoleon” and a new and complete edition 
of the Wuverley novels. The last were 
illustrated by notes explanatory of the cir- 
cumstances under which they had been 
composed j and was equivalent to selling 
the patent, after the author had long 
traded with the secret of his inventions. 
Before the close of 1829, eight volumes 
had been published and the monthly sale 
had reached as high as 35,000 copies. — 
(Isockharfs Memoirs, vii. 196.) The profits of 
these and other dcrks, which the public na- 
W. ally inclined to patronise, from the laud- 
able motives under which they had been 
undertaken, were so considerable, that, to- 
wards the end of 1830, 54,000/. of liabilities 
had been paid off ; all of which except about 
6,000/.<iad been produced by the sale of his 
publications. It was in this year, as already 
mentioned, that sir Walter was attacked 
by the malady which proved fatal He was 
able, however, to attend a county meeting 
at Jedburgh in March, 1831, to oppose tho 
reform bill. Here he was hissed, which 
repulse touched him acutely, and coupled 
with the deep mortification he felt at the 
ascendency of the whigs, more than any 
thing, probably accelerated his death. 
Two^daughters, since dead, and two sons, 
one in the foreign office and the other a 
major of hussars, survived him. Lady 
Scott died May 1 5,^826. The great 
contemporary interest excited by the 
writings of sir Walter has imperceptibly 
protracted this biographical notice beyond 
the limits due to its relative importance, 
or than is perhaps necessary to elucidate 
the structure of a mind not remarkable for 
variety or complication. Hie qualities in 
which Scott excelled other men were his 
ferrile imagination, retentive memory, and 
tasteful judgment These supplied the 
materials and the artist skill successfully 
to use them. His genius was mom simu- 
lative than reflective; exhibited the power 
of the ventriloquist in giving voices to his 
impersonations, while that of the enchan- 
ter remained concealed ; and was unlike 
that of lord Byron, who infused into his 
characters his own feelings and convictions. 
His Quixotic admiration of the Waver ley 
age was a poetical fascination, that had 
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been fostered by early impressions and fic- 
titious reading $ but even bis master tyw- 
sion did not overpower his natural sagacity* 
So as to render him insensible to the bene- 
fits of civilization, or careless of the means 
of procuring them. His writings are not of 
a high order of desert ; they have no ten- 
dency to correct, but cherish human er- 
ror— to put back, in lieu of advancing 
the age; and their chief aim appears 
to have been to profit the author by minis- 
tering to the amusement of women and 
those who read for pastime. In this he 
was eminently successful* without offensive 
or noxious accompaniment. He never as- 
sails a prejudice, or hurts any feeling, moral 
or religious. He is generally amusing, 
sometimes instructs* never corrupts. This 
is the great excellence of his tales and ro- 
mantic histories, whose graphic and pic- 
turesque descriptions of local scenery — 
fascinating visions of beauty and loveliness 
—tumultous and animated presentment of 
battles, conflicts, and altercations — coupled 
with a humour* generous*»racy, and spon- 
taneous-delineations of character, droll, 
varied, lively* and original — have the 
effect of a play or a pantomime, in agree- 
ably transporting from the realities of life 
to the regions of fancy, without leaving 
behind any leporuus distilment that may 
taint the heart or derange the judgment. 
There are tome votaries who prefer his 
metrical to his prose romances. In the 
former, he is like his owfc panoplied 
knights in armour, stately* imposing, and 
magnificent, but stiff, vacant, and artifi- 
cial ; while in the latter, whether in hall, 
court, glen, or bower — on heath, mountain, 
lake,-or stream — he was natural, free, grace- 
ful, and energetic, like his own Rob R*y. 
Apart from his fictions, he was not a^very 
successful author. He is too careless, incor- 
rect, prejudiced, and superficial for authen- 
tic history, biography, or general literature. 
His chivalry was limited to his writings : in 
actual life no man appears to have been more 
keen, provide *.», shrewd, and self-seeking. 
His eagerness to amass was so excessive as 
to over-shoot its mark j for it was his avidity 
for gain at all points that ruined him. HaJj 
he been more moderate — and surely a cer- 
tain income of 2,000/. a- year was induce- 
ment enough to be so — how much more 
amiable would have beeu his biography ! 
What a contrast between the author of 
Waver ley and his gifted countryman, 
Bums — between the scheming aspirant to 
aristocratic rank and the noble independ- 
ence of the peasant bard ! Leaving out the 
fatal propensity to accumulate for the “ ro- 
mantic idealization of Scottish aristo- 
cracy” — for the glory of founding a new race 
of « Scoits of Abbotsford,” which are the 
excuses adduced for him— the private cha- 


racter of sir Walter was gracious and esti- 
mable. In domestic life he was cheerful, 
hearty, and virtuous ; manly and simple in 
his tastes; free, easy* jocular, and unas- 
suming in his intercourse with all cla sses 
and degrees. 

29. Reporf&f the sanatory commission 
of Paris published, stating the number of 
deaths in that city arising from cholera* 
between March 26 and August 30, to have 
been 18,000, 

Oct , 1. A subscription raised in the city 
of London for the erection of almshouses, 
in lieu of an illumination to celebrate the 
passing of the Reform Bill. 

10. The new formation of the French 
ministry announced in the Moniteur 
Marshal Soult, president of the council 
and minister-of-war, vice M. Perier; duke 
de Broglio, minister of foreign affairs, vice 
Sebastiani ; M. Humana* minister of fi- 
nance, vice M. Montalivet; M. Thiers* 
minister of the interior, vice Baron Louis; 
M. Guizat, minister of public instruction* 
vice M. Girod de l’Ain ; M. Bar the, 
keeper of the seals and administrator of 
ecclesiastical affairs. Admiral de Rigng to 
remain monster of the marine* and* M. 
d*Argout of commerce and public works. 
Baron Louis and M. Girod de l’Aiu were 
created peers ; and a royal ordinance fol- 
lqw£d, containing a list of the names of 
sixty-one other individuals created peers. 

25. Queen of Spain appointed regent 
during tfle indisposition of the king ; her 
majesty granted a general amnesty, and 
declared in favour of liberal measures. 

30. A French squadron arrives at Spit- 
head to co-operate with the English in 
compelling the Dutch to evacuate Antwerp, 
m conformity with the settlement of the 
great pexyps* 

Aou. # 1. Charles Pinney, mayor of 
Bristol during *he riots, acquitted of the 
charge of misdemeanour in neglecting his 
duty, aftei 9 a trial of six days before the 
court ofc king's bench. It appeared the 
accused had exerted himself* but bad not 
been zeaJously supported by the inhabitants, 
from the unpopularity of the political 
opinions of their recorder, and* next, from 
dislike of their close corporation. 

4. Died at his house* Rus sell-square, in 
lus 7 1st year, Cuahi.es Abbott, ba.ru n Ten- 
terden, lord chief justice of the court of 
king's bench. His health had been declin- 
ing for some years; and on the commence- 
ment of the trial of the Bristol mayor* on 
the 27th ult., he was taken so ill that he 
was unable again to appear in court* The 
ruling passion seems to have been strongly 
evinced in the last moments of this emi- 
nent public functionary. Bis family were 
standing round his bed, watching his 
closing struggles, when he was observed 
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Mty to aowehia hand along the nittow, 
M if in the aotef writing, and immediately 
«Rev***df ha was heard to exclaim, almost 
iiflu* usual tons, « Gentlemen of the Jury, 
fm may retire he then closed his eyes 
a»4 expired. He was bomat Canterbury 
of hfpnbift parentage, hut npeived a classic 
education. At Oxford, where he obtained 
both a fellowship and tutorship, he was a per- 
severing and successful student, and distin- 
guished by his quiet demeanour. He 
owed his easy success in life to the patron- 
age of powerful individuals. Mr. Justice 
Btttier, observing his peculiar talents, re- 
commended to him the legal profession $ 
and his excellent treatise on the Shipping 
Laws obtained for him the favour of lords 
Eldon and BHenberough, — under the con- 
curring recommendation of whom he was 
advanced to the bench ; and in 1818 he suc- 
ceeded the latter as chief justice of Eng- 
land. Lord Tenterden was not an orator, 
but remarkable for a well-governed temper, 
learning, judgment, and excellett sense. 
He was not an advocate calculated to im- 
prest a jury, but he was a safe counsellor j 
and his business at the bar was a > consider- 
able that it yielded an average, income of 
10,000/. His court he contrived to keep in 
admirable order; and the most arrogant 
spirits were subdued by his grave and ^ell- 
tuned rebuke. As a legislator he had few 
claims. He was a conservative in church and 
state ; and the last speech he delivered in the 
house of lords, where he seldom spoke, was 
against the Reform Bill. 

6. A deputation, consisting of forty 
gentlemen, headed by sir John Key, the 
lord mayor, waited upon earl Grey, lord 
Althorp, and lord John Russell, to present 
their lordships with gold cups, the produce 
of a penny subscription, to whi^h* -JO 0,000 
persons had contributed. The cupg weigh 
eighty-five ounces, and contain five pints 
each. A similar cup was presented to lord 
chancellor Brougham. 

An embargo laid ou Dutch vessels by 
the English and French governments in 
their respective ports. The king aif Hol- 
land refused to iollow the example ; 
alleging that it would be unjust to entail 
on private individuals the consequences of 
staff quarrels.” 

7. Duchess of Berm. — This adven- 
turous Bourbon, who had been for some 
time previously using her endeavours to 
excite insurrection in the western provinces 
in favour pf her Son, was arrested on the 
7th at Nantes. She was discovered, with 
three of her companions, hid in an oven or 
small closet behind the chimney, the heat 
of which greatly incommoded them, 
especially the duchess, who was pressed 
against the back of it, and compelled them 
to cry out to surrender. The princess said , 


her pursuers “ had made fit «n hbr * 
la St. Laurent” She was confined lit the 
castle of Blays, —where, much to the as- 
tonishment of Europe, and the great con- 
fusion of the royalists, she gave birth to a 
daughter, May 10. ft was not known she 
had forsaken her widowhood ; but after her 
accouchement she signed a declaration 
that she had been privately married in 
Italy to Count Hector Luchesi Palli, gen- 
tleman of the chamber to her blether the 
king of Naples, and then residing as 
envoy from that court at the Hague. This 
lapse having deprived the princess of her 
influence over the Bourbomtes, and of the 
power of exciting disturbance, the French 
government gladly availed themselves of 
the opportunity to set her at liberty. Im- 
mediately she recovered, she was put on 
board a French frigate, along with her in- 
fant and attendants, and conveyed to Sicily. 

19. The king of the French, whilst on 
horseback proceeding to the chambers to 
open the session, was fired at by an un- 
known person, who immediately escaped 
by, mixing in the crowd. His majesty was 
unhurt, and proceeded to deliver the royal 
speech, which eh it fly related to the siege 
of Antwerp, and some important laws tu be 
introduced during the session. M. Dupin, 
the ministerial candidate, was chosen pre- 
sident by a large majority. 

24. The legislative assembly of South 
Carolina resolved to resist the tariff im- 
posed by th£ general congress of the United 
States. They empowered the governor of 
the state, general Hamilton, to declare its 
independence of and separation from the 
federal union, on the first appearance of 
any military force for its coercion ; hut 
they also stated what modifications in the 
duties on foreign manufactures would 
satisfy them. President Jackson replied 
in firm but argumentative aud conciliatory 
addresses. Early in the ensuing year this 
threatening commotion in the Union was 
compromised by alterations in the tariff) 
which provided that duties on imports 
should be gradually reduced to 20 per cent. 
ad vahvtm. 

'‘Dec. 3. Parliament dissolved by pro- 
clamation. 

4. President Jackson delivered his 
message to congress. He congratulated 
them on the near prospect of the liquida- 
tion of the residue of the public debt, and 
deprecated the policy of the tariff 1 which 
prevented a mutual commerce between 
their own and other countries. 

5. An Irish youth, aged nineteen, killed 
at Farsdey, near Leeds. He had given of- 
fence to the trade unionists. The perpe- 
trators of the foul act were not detected* 

1 0. During the second day's (polling at 
Sheffield an unfortunate disturbance took 
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place, which occasioned the deaths of fire 
pa*«ep* ¥ 

2i, Battle of Konieh (the ancient /w- 
nfvw) between Ibrahim Fash® and Bed- 
■chid Pasha, * the grand vizier. The 
victories of Ibrahim in the preceding year 
had opened to him the way across the 
Taut us, and, descending into the plains of 
Caramania, he took up a strong position 
behind the town of Konieh, where the 
enemy could reach him only through dan- 
gerous defiles* His army was inferior in 
number to that of the Turks, but hardened 
to war, accustomed to victory, Ifed led by 
skilful officers. The vizier, apprehensive 
that Ibr ah im might receive reinforcements* 
attacked the centre of the Egyptian posi- 
tion j which Ibrahim foreseeing, he fell sud- 
denly on the Turkish flanks, broke them, 
surrounded the vizier and made him pri- 
soner. This signal defeat caused the ut- 
most alarm at Constantinople, there heiug 
now no obstacle between Ibrahim aud the 
shores of the Bosphorus. 

24. Surrender oit Antwerp — The 
French army, amounting to near 60,00j> 
men, commanded by marshal Gerard, en- 
tered Belgium on the 13th ult., and on the 
30th the marshal summoned general 
Chass£, in the name of the two coercing 
powers, England and France, to surrender 
the citadel. General Chasse refused, aud 
declared his intention to hold out to the 
last extremity. After some negotiation, 
it was settled that the city of Antwerp 
should be considered neutral by both sides. 
On the 4th inst., the French having dug 
their entrenchments and prepared their ar- 
tillery, opened a fire in volleys with about 
100 pieces* The Dutch returned it with 
spirit, and many of the French were killed 
and wounded. The operations were carded 
on with vigour on both sides till the 23rd, 
when the besiegers having laid the interior 
of the fort in mius and effected a breach 
with the intention of carrying it by storm, 
general Chasxd surrendered on the follow- 
ing day. By *ue terms of the capitulation 
the garrison were held prisoners of war, 
till the surrender of Lilto and Liefkens- 
hoek, two other Belgic fortresses on thm 
Scheldt, in the possession of the Dutch. 
The king of Holland, however, refused to 
allow of the surrender of these forts ; upon 
which the garrison was marched into 
France and the French army evacuated 
Belgium. 

31. Ferdinand of Spain rescinds and 
rotests against a decree extorted from 
im while he lay dangerously ill, by which 
the Salic law had been renewed, and his 
brother, Don Carlos, declared his succes- 
sor, to the exclusion of his own daughter. 

Marriages. — A German periodical, the 
Haperus, contains the results of some 


&■ 

curious inquiries on this subject, tfFtoi < 
pears that to 1,000 marriages there vto 
born in the Two Sicilies 5,546 children; 
in France, 4,118 j in England, 3,6057% 
Zealand, 3,439. So that the Two Sicilies 
and Zealand being the extremes, marriages 
are less prolifi^psthe country lies nearer 
the north. The writer also shows what 
might have been foreseen, that there has 
been a growing excess of males over females 
since the peace. 

Crime in FhANCB.r-Out of every 100 
persons accused, til are regularly con- 
demned. Out of the whole population, 
one in every 4,400 inhabitants is accused. 
In every 100 crimes, 25 are against the 
person, 75 against property. Experience 
shows, that the number of murders is an- 
nually nearly the same; and, that the in- 
struments or means employed are always in 
the same proportion. The inclination to 
commit crime is at its greeted to 
about the age of twenty-five j in womm, 
five year# later. The proportion of men 
and women accused is four to one. In 
summer more crimes are committed 
again st theqjerson, fewer against properly ; 
the reverse jp the case in winter. 

Steam Carriages.’ — A parliamentary 
committee appointed to inquire into steam 
carriages, concluded their report with the 
fallowing summary : — 1. That carriages 
can be propelled by steam on commtm reads 
at an average rate of ten miles per hour. 
2. That at this rate they have conveyed 
upwards of foufteen passengers. 3, That 
their weight, including engine, fuel, water, 
and attendants, may be under three tons. 
4. That they can ascend and descend hills 
of considerable inclination with facility end 
ease. 5. That they are perfectly sate for 
passengM# 6. That they need not be 
nuisance# to the public. 7. That they 
will become a speedier and cheaper mode 
of conveyance than carriages drawn by 
horses. 8. *That, as they admit of greater 
breadth »f tire than other carnages, and 
as the roads are not acted on so injuriously 
as by theCeet of horses in common draught, 
such carriages will cause less wear of roads 
than coaches drawn by horses. 

Social Economy, — The inquiries of the 
commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the operation of the Foor Laws have dis- 
closed some extraordinary features in the 
condition of different classes of society. It 
appears that, in many gaols, criminals have 
a greater allowance of food than that given 
to paupers, and that paupers in their turn 
are better fed than independent labourers. 
The following results have been arrived at 
by Mr. Chadwick, which, if correctly de- 
duced, shuw that the scale of allowance is 
proportioned to the demerit rather than the 
desert of the receivers. Of wUdfto 4 
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Ahfiafiependent fcgricultuml 1* 
bower receives ifc ounces ; the soldier, 

t 6$ the able-bodied pauper, 151; the 
spewed thief, 181; the convicted thief, 
289? the transported thief, 330 ounces. 

Annual Obituary. — jjfeDublin, Alex. 
Nbaamo, 49, eminent cii^Fengineer j up- 
ttriiftdsof 80 piers or harbours on the Irish 
coast were built under his superintend- 
ence. At Paris, Admiral sir Alexander 
Cochrane, 73, experienced naval officer, 
and ninth son of Thomas, earl of Dundo- 
xudd. At Lisson Grove, by his own hand, 
James Fletcher, 21, author of a *• History 
of Poland,*’ a young man of promising 
talent, Who had become dependent on 
the uncertain gains of literature. Joseph 
Munden, 73, popular comic actor. Joseph 
Brasbridge, 90, a retired silversmith of 
Fleet-street and author of an autobiogra- 
phy. At Weim&r, the celebrated Goethe, 
32, author of Werther, and patriarch of the 
mystical writers of Germany. At his cot- 
tage in the vale of Evesham, fi^izio de- 
menti, 81, celebrated pianist, and according 
to Dr. Crotch, father of pianoforte music. 
At Fontainebleau, the Rev. Chirles Colton, 
author of Lac on, &c., and an eccentric cha- 
racter, who committed suicide rather than 
aubmit to a surgical operation rendered un- 
avoidable by disease. Sir Richard fjfimie, 
72, chief magistrate of the police office, 
Bow-street. Sir Richard was a native of 
Scotland, and at one period of life a jour- 
neyman saddler in London. After an ad- 
vantageous marriage, the successful pursuit 
of business, and filling almost every pa- 
rochial office, he was, at the instance of the 
duke of Northumberland, placed iu the com- 
mission of the peace. He obtained the flat- 
tering notice of the prince of Wales, while 
in his original employment fJauifl distin- 
guished himself as a magistrate at the 
Queen’s funeral, and in the apprehen- 
sion of the Cato-street conspirators. 
At Paris, M. Champollion, 4z, celebrated 
Egyptian scholar. AtDawlish, Shr William 
Gram, 77, late master of the rolls. John 
Taylor, 76, formerly editor of* the Sun 
newspaper and author of u Monsieur Ton- 
•on. Charles Butler, 83, eminent juris- 
consult, and author of “ Hors Biblics,** ; 
&c. At Montpelier, near Bristol, Misa 
Anna Maria Pouer, the accomplished and 
popular novelist. John Heley Hutchinson, 
earl of Donoughmore, 7b, a distinguished 
military officer, who, on the death of general 
Abercrombie, succeeded that gallant officer 
in the command of the British army in 
Egypt. Sit John Carr, 60, late jwipular 
tourist and author of books of Travels. At 
the palace of Schoenbrun, near Vienna, of 
consumption, the duke of Reichstadt, 21, 
the only legitimate child of Napoleon 
Buonaparte* Near Chelmsford, sir John 


Tyrell, 76, lineally daKendafeJta* ir 4 
Walter Tyrell, who atcideniaUysW kffig * 
William Rufus, and whose descendants for 
fifteen generation* uniformly received the 
grade of knighthood. Viscount Btttoti, 

: 54, author of 4t The Tactics of JBHan/Bt!. 
George Bridgman, 80, court newsman in 
the latter part of George HX.’s reign. Rev. 
Adam Clarke, 72, Wesleyan preacher and 
biblical scholar. At Chelsea College, sir 
Everard Home, 76 ? surgeon to that hospi- 
tal, and distinguished medical writer. 
Priscilla Wakefield, 82, author of many 
popular tracts for young persons. At Bath, 
James Stephens, 73, late master in chan- 
cery, and fellow labourer with Clarkson 
and Wilberforce, whose sitter he married, 
iu the struggle for the abolition of the 
African slave trade. Mr. Stephens was an 
able writer aud speaker, and author of the 
celebrated Orders in Council, framed to 
meet the anti-commercial Milan and Ber- 
lin decrees of Napoleon. Sir John Leslie, 
56, professor of natural philosophy in the 
university of Edinburgh, and distinguished 
writer ou mathematical and physical 
science. At Vienna, Andrew Count 
O’Reilly, 92, general of cavalry in the 
^Austriau army, and considered the last of 
the class of Irish officers, the contempora- 
ries or eteve* of the D&uns, Lacys, Lou- 
dons, and Browns, so renowned in the 
wars of Frederick II. and Maria Teresa. 
At Boston in America, Dr. Sptirzheim, 
56, the disciple of Dr. Gall, and zealous 
teacher of phrenology. At Pimlico, 
Thomas Hardy, 82, formerly secretary to 
the London Corresponding Society and the 
subject of an unsuccesful government pro- 
secution (p. 590.) It being considered by 
ihe friends of Mr. Hardy that tire justice 
of his political views had been confirmed 
by the Reform Act, his interment in Bun- 
hill Fields was made the occasion of a 
funeral oration, after the fashion of the 
French. At Paris, Jean Baptiste Say, a 
writer who had zealously laboured to 

2 tread the economical principles of Dr. 
dam Smith among his countrymen. 
a.d 1833. Election and Composition 
1 of the First Reform Parijamsnt.*- 
The elections iu the last month of the past 
year were all over in less than three weeks 
after the dissolution of parliament. The 
quietness and dispatch with which this 
national business was transacted contrasted 
favourably with the fifteen days’ riot, 
licentiousness and immorality, which pre- 
vailed under the former system. Even the 
opponents of the Reform Acts were con- 
strained to admit the superiority of their prac- 
tical working in elections, fey excluding 
non-resident voters, by limiting the dura- 
tion of the poll to two days, ana increasing 
the number of polling places, the expenses 
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. to ek&d&tee vm diminished, and 
ires»;4 Scilitiea afforded to electors* As 
might ' be> expected, the elections . fan 
stotehgly in favour of the ministers, to 
whom the people were under such especial 
obligation*. The numerical strength of 
the different parties in the new house of 
commons was supposed to be — Ministerial 
mem hers, 400; Tories or Conservatives, 
150 ; Radical*, Ultra Liberals, Independ- 
ent, Irish Repealers, &c., about 100* Con- 
sidering the latter division reformers, the 
subjoined statement exhibits, under* the 
heads of Reformers and Conservatives, the 
number of each class returned by the 
counties, cities, boroughs, and universities 
of the United Kingdom ; — 

Ref. 


England , County Members . 1 02 
Cities arid Boroughs 264 
Universities . • 

Walex, County Members . . 

Cities and Boroughs r 
Scotland , County Members . 

Cities and Boroughs 
Ireland, County Members . 
Cities and Boroughs 
Dublin University • 


8 

11 

22 

22 

48 

32 


Cons. 

42 

59 

4 

7 

3 

8 f| 

16 

7 

24 

* 149 


Total Members 509 

Of the whole •"> ~*S members, about 280 had 
not sat in the preceding parliament, and 
few of the 280 m any parliament. Of the 
380 members, who had been in the last 
jmrliament and were also returned for this, 
most of them sat for new places. Of the 
80 Irish reformers, 38 were pledged rr- 
ftea/ers. The universities appear to have 
been most deeply consematwr, the Scotch 
burghs the least so. The English counties 
were more conservative than the bo- 
roughs, but not so conservative as the 
Welsh counties, which exceeded the 
conservatism of the Irish counties. The 
subjoined stat meat exhibits the number 
of counties and boroughs, the number of 
registered electors, arid the number of 
members returned in the general election 
of 1832 - 


40 Englith Counties . 
lH5 1 »o. Boroughs 


12 Welsh 
14 Do. 
30 Scotch 
76 Do. 
32 Irish 
34 Do. 


Counties 

Boroughs 

Counties 

Boroughs 

Cuuniifs 

Boroughs 


Electors. 
344,564 
274,649 
25,915 
11,309 
33.1 14 
31,332 
60,607 
31,545 


Moms. 
. 144 
. 327 

• 15 

. 14 

. 80 

• 7« 

. 64 

. 41 


Of the 114 counties and divisions in the 
United Kingdom, 60 were contested ; in 
54, no contest. Or th$j?54 cities, boroughs, 
and towns, 190 wete contested ; in 64 
no contest. In the first session of the new 
parliament there were 64 members hold- 


ing '.commissions ia the *tmy, 19 i ti the 
navy, and 45 in the militia and yeomanry ; 
68 holding civil or judicial offices, M 
having pensions, grants, or emolument!* 
to the amount of 10122884 — (PmdL Pap* 
No. 671, Seuim 33.) The number Tf 
members connflpd by blood or marriage 
with peers was. 186* Those possessing 
church patronage were 79; merchants and 
traders, 33; manufacturers, 16; bankers, 
33 ; barristers, 64 ; law students, 2 ; so- 
licitors, 5 ; literary and political writers, 

6 ; and persons uf no profession, 416. 

Jan. 1 . A destructive conflagration 
at Liverpool, in which from fifteen to 
twenty warehouses were destroyed, with* 
property to the value of 300,0004 

2. Popular Ehucation in France .-s* 
M. Guizot introduced into the French 
chamber of deputies, in a speech of great 
ability, his scheme of popular instruction, 
which passed into a law in the course ex 
the session. It establishes three descrip- 
tions of schools; Elementary schools, of 
which every commune or parish is bound 
to maintain one, except when two or more 
small comrrufhes join to maintain the Sam# 
schgol ; Middle schools, for the higher 
branches of education, of which there is to 
be one in every departmental town* and in 
every garish having more than 6000 inha- 
bitants ; and Normal schools, for the train- - 
ing of teachers, of which there is also to be 
one lor eac^ department. The elementary 
education is to consist of reading, writing, 
French grammar* and arithmetic,* together 
with moral and religious instruction* The 
masters in all these schools are to have 
small salaries, paid by the parish or depart- 
ment, but are to derive the chief' part of 
their emoluments from fees. Each parish 
school i be under the immediate 
management of a communal committee, of 
which the cure of the parish is to be e*r 
offiao a member, and which is also to con- 
tain one minister of each of the other re- 
ligious persuasions that may exist in the 
commune. The whole system is placed 
under the direction of the member of the 
cabinet known in France as the minister 
V)f public instruction. The plan, in its 
leading principles and details, is borrow**dT‘ 
from that which has been for s^We* years 
in operation in Prussia, to whi^h coua^ 
M. Cousin was seut by the internment to 
examine and report on it. J 
6, Crown of France ciai& ed by j^ph 
Buonaparte, ex-king of Sd^ having 
become the representative^ the imperial 
dynasty, by the death young Napoleon. . 

10. Death of M%* Brookes, F.R.S* 
aged sever, t\ -two. 2his celebrated anato- 
mist, during the f^ty years in which he 
SKI!? 1 * anatomy, Educated not less than 
7000 pupils, m%uy of whom attained emi* 

3 0. 
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itence in profession. His museum, couple mquiry wiih ^oercion ip the treat* 
which Wit <8dy inferior to that of Hunter meat of Ireland, and which gavoiise to a 
it the number and variety of specimens, discussion that occupied the house live 
was, unhappily, in his declining years, dis- nights. Amendments negatived by large 
to |he hammer of the auctioneer. majorities. 

1$. A difference behgfgn the French 31. In Murray v. Heath the - lord 
chambers of peers and wputies, in con- chancellor disallowed the customary right 
sequence of the determination of the latter claimed by the defendant to retain a cer- 
to allow no amendment to a bill they had tain number of copies of all engravings 
passed, by which the observance of the executed by him tor the plaintiff, 
anniversary of the death of Louis XVI., Several incendiary fires occurred during 
, „ hs a day or national mournfng, is abolished, this month. 

20. The Hungarian diet opened by the Feb. 5, The Hibernia, capt. Brend, from 
emperor in person. One of the earliest Liverpool to New South Wales, with 232 
proceedings erf this assembly was the adoj>- persons on board, of whom 208 were pas- 
ton of a resolution recommending the pub- sengers going out as settlers, destroyed at 
licity of discussion in the diet, and the sea by fire, kindled through the negligence 
, establishment of the liberty of the press. of the second mate, in W. long. 22 , and 8. 

21. Seven persons killed by the explo- lat. 4°, 150 lives lost, thiough the inefli- 
sion of six pewdei mills at Hartford, in ciency of the boats to contain more than a 
Kent. 2500 lbs. of powder exploded, third of the people on board. 

The shock was felt at Greenwich, a dis- (i. Death of Admiral lord Exmoutji, 
tance of ten miles. aged seventy-six. His father, Samuel 

29. Meeting of thk Reki^kmkd Par- Fellew, was a Cornish gentleman, and in 
itiAM&Nr. — The new parliament was opened that county ha finished his education. He 
by commission, and the commons pro- entered the navy in his fourteenth year, 
deeded to the election of their Speaker. Mr. and attained the rank of captain in 1782. 
Manners Sutton was proposed* by lowlMor- lu J 796 he Was raised to a baronetcy for 
peth and sir F. Buidctt ; Mr. Littleton by* Mr. ( the. personal humanity and bravery he «x- 
Iiume and Mr. O’Connell. After a debate hibited in saving the crew of an blast lo- 
ot* three hours, a division took place^which diauvth, which, in a heavy gale, had been 
terminated in favour of Mr. Sutton by a driven upon the rocks near Plymouth citil- 
xnajority of 241 to 3 1 . Mr. Sutton’s election del. In 18 J ft he concluded a treaty with the 
was opposed because he w^s an anti- Algerines, being then tho admiral on the 
reformer; he was supported by ministeis Mediterranean station; lmt the treaty 
on the ground of his abilily and experience, being almost immediately after violated, 
and also of economy , as, by his re-election the result was the bombardment of Algiers, 
to the office of speaker, the retiring pension in which the admiral was slightly wounded, 
fo which he had become entitled would be and his coat cut in pieces by grape and 
saved. On February 5ih the king de- musket shot. For this action he was 
livered his speech in person. It lamented 'created a viscount; the city of London pre- 
the continuance of civil wa&c^ Portugal, seated him with a magnificent sword; and 
and the necessity of coercive interference, the powers whose subjects (1200 Christians) 
in eoncert with France, to effect a defini- had been liberated severally sent him 
tive arrangement between f Belgium and their orders of knighthood. 4 The admiral 
Holland. It announced that the approach- expired at his house at Teignmouth, alter 
ifig termination of the chartersVif the Bank a long and severe, ill ness, 
of England and East India Company would 7. T. K. Goldsraid, of the Hebrew 
render necessary a revision of ‘these esta- persuasion, called to the bar by the society 
blishmeuts. It called attention to the state of Lincoln’s Inn : be was the first of that 
^of the churches in England and Ireland* creed who entered the profession. 

j^peci&lly in reference to the evils of tithes Alderman Waithman died in his seven- 
And tire distribution of their revenues ; but tieth year. He was a native of Wales, 
suggested 'that the reforms in the two After being supported at school by an 
Churches would require separate eonaidera- uncle, he came to London, where he en- 
tien. Lastly, the increasing spirit of* in- tered into the service of a linen-draper, 
subordination' and violence in Ireland was When of age he commenced business at 
emphatically dwelt upon, and the necessity the south end of Fleet-street, where his 
suggested of intiusting the crown with ad- monument now stands. Under the excite- 
ditional powers fi* punishing the disturb- meat of the French revolution he became 
ers of ttte public and for strength- a politician, advocating at that early, 

ening the legislative .imoa between the two period parliamentary reform, which he just 
kingdoms. In the finds the address was lived to see accomplished. In 1818 he 
agreed to, but in the co Amo us amendments supplanted sir William Curtis in the re- 
wete moved, j having fin their objects to presentation of . the city ; was she- 



lyiu^iv, jmtm m 

tW to 1820, and in 1823 was chosen lord met io«utf*ctioii adit $ empowering the 
mayors lord lieutenant to prohibit public meefmks 

r 12. Lord AHhorp obtained leave to considered dangerous $ subjecting .p 
bring in a bill to amend, the laws relative inhabitants of proclaimed districts to mar* 
to the Irish church establishment. He tial law $ prohibiting them from leaving 
estimated the revenues of the church at their houses Jg&ween sunset and sunrise ; 
about 880,000/. ; proposed the abolition of suspending ©writ of hobt** carpus, and 
first-fruits and of church-cess (rates) ; the authorising domiciliary visit* by magis- 
taxation of benefices above 2004 and of trates. Amendments were carried in the 
bishops’ incomes ; the consolidation of commons restricting the jurisdiction of 
sees, and the grant of episcopal leases in courts-martial to offences accompanied by 
perpetuity.— (Sve Aug. 29i) violence or thfeats, and excluding the col - 

14. Quakers’ Affirmation.— Joseph lection of tithes from the operation of the 
Pease, a Quaker, returned for the southern act The act to continue in force till 
division of the county of Durham, having August 1, 1834. 

claimed on the 7th to be admitted to take .20. Atteruanck and Pcrmotfs.— On 
his seat on hie affirmation, a committee the motion of lord Altborp the commons 
was appointed to inquire into hm right, so agreed to meet every day except Saturday, 
to do. Upon the committee’s report, the at twelve o’clock, for private business and 
commons resolved that Mr. Puase was en- petitions, and to sit till three, unless the 
tith d to take his seat upon making his business should be sooner disposed Of* At 
affirmation and declaration, instead of this early meeting twenty members instead 
taking the usual oaths. It appeared there of forty to form a house; and a quarter 
was only one case on the Journals, in past fiveio’clock, instead of four, wm fixed 
which a similar question vf a Quaker on for the house assembling in the evening, 
his affirmation had occurred ; that of John It was also resolved that a select committee 
Archdale, returned for Chipping My- should, in future, be appointed at the$SKu 
combe in 16911. Quakers of late have in rriencemenb of each session to classify nil 
several in tance9 been admitted barristers pit it ions presented to the house, and to 
on making their affirmation in lieu ti order the printing of such of them at 
taking the usual oaths. A Quaker* since length, or in abstract, as appeared to them 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, tp require it. These regulations were in- 
hits served the office of sheriff of York on tended to lessen the evil of nocturnal legia- 
his affirmation. By statutes of the last lation, and for bringing more readily under 
and pieseut reign their affirmation is admit- the uoticSof the house the mass of peii- 
ted in all cases, criminal, civil, and official, tions requiring* attention, and which had 
15. Irish Disturbances Biel. — E arl enormously increased. In the five years 
Grey obtained leave to bring in a bill for ending in 1789 the public petitions pre- 
tlie suppression of local disturbances and sented amounted only to 880 ; in 1805 
dangerous associations, in Ireland. His they had increased to 1026; in 1815 to* 
lordship stated that between 1st January 4498; in 1831 to 24,492. 
and the end of December, 1832, # the Mar. General Jackson became a 
number of homicides was 242 ; of rob- second t^me president of the United States 
beries, 1179; of burglaries, 401 ; of burn- of America. 

iiigs, 568 ; of houghing cattle, 290; of 5. Died, in his 52nd year, the earl of 
serious assaults, 161 ; of riots, 203 ; of Dudley, Hainan who acquired distinction 
illegal rescues, 353 ; of illegal notices, in the hotise of commons as Mr. Ward, and 
2094; of illegal meetings, 427 ; of injuries who filled the office of foreign secretary 
to property, 7% ; of attacks on houses, 723 ; during tke short ministry of Mr* Caaniug. 
of firing with intent to kill, 328; of robbery His lordship expressed himself much 
of arms, 117 ; of administering unlawful alarmed at the republican tendency of the 
.oaths, 163 ; of resistance to legal process, Reform Bill, and delivered his last, per- 
8 ; of turning up land, 20 ; of resistance to haps his ablest, speech against that mea- 
tithes, 50; of taking forcible possession, sure in 1831. He possessed powerful 
2: making altogether a total of 9002 talents, varied accomplishments, and a ge- 
crimes committed in one year ; and all of nerous disposition, but his manners had 
these crimes of a description connected always been so much marked by absenoe 
with, and growing out of, the disturbed of mind, irresolution and infirmity of pur- 
state of the country. The bill passed pose, that few were astonished at the 
rapidly through its several stages in the melancholy circumstances under which he 
lords, but it was pertinaciously resisted in was withdrawn from society- He ex- 
tha commons, especially by the Irish perienced a succession of paralytic attacks, 
members. Ultimately, the third reading and had latterly sunk into that state of 
was carried March 29th, by 345 to 86. .Its imbecility which Dean Swift long appre- 
provisions were similar to those of for- bended, and in the end fell into, as the 
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most dismal of human visitations* The 
ntrPa titiei kn expired with him, except 
the baroay of Ward, which has devolved to 

a ' 

wWWuMB* 

1#.* At the sale of the chattels of the 
la&f Jtyrd j&Min at EdinburgMthe drawing- 
mom, in which the biddert^Sd assembled, 
to the number of 200, fell in. Mr. Smith 
abanker, was killed, and several others 
ieribusly injured. 

22. New York papers of this date an- 
nounce the termination of the differences 
between the general government and South 
Carolina, in consequence of the passing of 
tile new Tariff, by which the present duties 
are to be gradually reduced till they reach 
20 per cent, ad valorem. 

29. Bled, in his 88th year, Samuel 
Brew, M.A., a well-known metaphysical 
writer. Be was the son of a common la- 
bourer at St. Austell, in Cornwall, and at the 
early age of six he was taken from school 
and sent to work at a mill, where tinners 
refined their ore, and earned twtpence a 
day. He subsequently became a book- 
, binder, and, while so occupied in business 
onfhis own account, he prepared and pub- 
lished his il Essay on the Hujn&n Soul,” 
which 'first brought him into public notice, 
and which, notwithstanding the dryness of 
. the subject, has gone through five edijions 
in this country and four in America, and 
has been translated into French. This 
work and some other metaphysical treatises 
procured him the honour of M.A. from 
Aberdeen. In the beginning of 1819 Mr. 
Drew removed to Liverpool, Bud thence to 
London to edit tlie Imperial Matfazwe, and 
to exerbise a general superintendence over 
the works of the Caution press; duties, 
which he continued to discharge until the 
beginning of the month in whri^ek^ died. 

In the last week of March London wit- 
nessed two occurrences seldom seen to- 
gether,— a deep fall of snuw and a glut of 
mackerel. # * 

Several meetings have been held to ob- 
tain a repeal of the assessed taxes ; also 
relative to the Factory Bill. • 

•* During the montn, in consequence of 
lord Duri iam’s resignation, on account Of 
illness, the earl of Ripun became lord privy 
Seal; Mr. Stanley, colonial secretary ; sir 
John Hobhouse, secretary for Ireland ; and 
Hr. Ellice, secret ary-at- war. 

April 3. A serious riot at Frankfort, in 
the course of which the people, headed by 
the students, took the guard-house, and 
liberated the persons confined for political 
offences. Several lives were lost, and 
many persons wounded, in the struggle be- 
tween the students and the military. 

IL Died, in his 88th year, the rev. 
Rowland Hill, the celebrated minister 
of Surrey Chapel, Blaekfriars Road. Mr, 


Hill was the sixth son of sir Rowland Hill, 
and uncle to lord Hill, the present corn- 
man der-in-chief. He was brought up for 
the church, in which he received deacon's 
orders ; and, although he afterwards sepa- 
rated from it, he was always tenacious of his 
clerical character as an episcopal minister, 
and wished rather to be considered a non- 
conformist than a dissenter. His familiar 
anecdotical style of oratory waS addressed 
to the common people, among whom he 
was an eminently popular preacher. As a 
writer he is chiefly known oy the “ Village 
Dialogues” a religious work characterised 
by the same qualities as his preaching, and 
which has been surpassed by few books in 
popularity. 

1 4. Day of thanksgiving for the cessa- 
tion of the cholera morbus. 

1 6. Mr. Hawes, the member for Lam- 
beth, in presenting & petition to the com- 
mons in favour of the removal of the 
disabilities of the Jews, repelled the charge 
that they did not employ themselves in 
useful pursuits,* by showing that there 
w^re in France 1232 Jewish landed pro- 
prietors, 796 engaged in the military pro- 
fession, 7960 artisans, and 220 manufac- 
turers. 

v 19. Died admiral lord Gambikr, in his 
76th yfuir, at Jver. He was the grandson 
of a French protestant whom the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes drove from his 
country. While a lord of the admiralty, 
he compiled a code of signals that super- 
seded those introduced by James II., when 
duke of York. In 1807 admiral Gambler 
was sent to demand possession of the 
Danish fleet, for the successful performance 
of which service he was raised to the peer- 
ajje and offered a pension of 2000/., which 
he declined. In his latter years he had 
been much occupied with the various reli- 
gious societies over which be presided, 
and to which he was a liberal patron. 

23. The fleet of Don Pedro being in a 
state of mutiny ibr want of pay, and on ac- 
count of the dismissal of admiral Sarto- 
rius for demanding it, sir J. M. Doyle ami 
captain Crosbie were despatched on board 
the Rainha , the former to arrest Sartorius 
and the latter to supersede* him. But sir 
John was himself arrested and detained, 
and captain Onsbie threatened with a 
courfemartml. The differences were after- 
wards adjusted by a partial compliance 
with the demands of the fleet, and the con- 
tinuance of Sartorius in the command. 

29. On the motion for the repeal of the 
house and window taxes in the commons, 
lord Althorp moved a counter-resolution, 
declaring its inexpediency,, as also of that 
for the reduction of the duty on malt, 
which hiul been carried against ministers, 
asserting that it would become necessary 






to/supply/the deficiency in the revenue by 
au income tax. The couuter-resulutien 
was carried. 

29,* Sir John Hobhoose resigns bis office 
and Jiis seat for Westminster, in conse- 
quence of being unwilling to embarrass the 
ministry by voting for, the repeal of the as- 
sessed taxes, to which he hud pledged 
himself to his constituents. . Mr. Littleton 
was appointed secretary for Ireland* in the 
room of sir John. 

Influenza was very prevalent this month. 
According to the Medical Gazette of May 
4th, it has been a hundred-fold more preva- 
lent than the cholera was, and more fatal 
in London within the last 14 da vs than 
that disease within an equal period. 

May 7. Gross outrage on the person of 
the president of the United States, by a, 
man named Randolph, who, after charging 
general Jackson with wanton persecution, 
tweaked his nose. 

10. Election for Westminster termi- 
nated : for colonel De Lacj Evans, radical, 
2927 ; for sir John Hobhouse, ministerial- 
ist, 2775 j for Mr. ' Escott, tory, 738. Sir 
John for 15 years had Wen one of the 
popular re A resentatives of W estmmster. 

Duel at Exeter, between sir John Jeffcott, 
chief judge of the vice-admiralty cjjurt at 
Sierra Leone, and Dr. Hennis, in which the 
latter was mortally wounded. The coroner's 
inquest returned a verdict of Wilful Mur- 
der against all the parties concerned. 

1 1. Lord Teynham, and a tailor named 
Doulan, tried m the court of king’s bench, 
on a charge of swindling one Didymua 
Longford out of 1,400/., under the pretence 
of procuring him a place under govern- 
ment. Both the defendants iQund guilt/. 

13. A public meeting having h een 
called in Coldbath Fields to adopt mea- 
sures for choosing a National Convention, 
about 1,000 persons assembled with ban- 
ners, &c., in dispersing whom, njuch vio- 
lence was committed on both sides, and 
oue policeman, named Robert Culley, was 
mortally wounded with a dagger. After 
four days’ investigation, a coroner’s in- 
quest returned a verdict of JuelifiaM% 
Homicide ; which verdict was quashed on 
the 30th, in the, court of king’s bench, on 
the motion of the solicitor-general. 

14. ^ London and Birmingham railway 
began.* 

Mr. secretary Stanley, in an able address, 
introduced resolutions for the abolishing 
of colonial slavery.— -(See Aug. 29.) 

1$. Died Edmund Kean, the celebrated 
tragedian, in his 46th year. He was the 
son of a tailor, and, after struggling through 
great difficulties and distresses in the early 
part of his career, he made his dtb&t on 
the London boards in 1814, m the charac- 
ter of Shy lock j his performance of which 


immediately established him in that 
as an actor which ' he ever after wmum 
tamed. His great success supplied 14m 
with the means of vicious indulgence, 
which he hod not fortitude to resist* and % 
which his fa&ities were impaired, fits 
health ruined, and his property dissipated. 
He is said to have received since 1814, in 
England and America, 176.000/., averaging 
9,000/. a-year. 9 

| 16. Mr. Cobbett, in the commons, moved 

I a long resolution condemnatory of Feel’s 
currency bill of 1819. To this bill he at- 
tributed the subsequent distresses of the 
country in not having been accompanied 
with a reduction of the public debt, and an 
equitable adjustment of all contracts ; and 
lie called for an address, praying the king 
to dismiss sir R. Peel from the Pfifcy 
Council. After sir R. Peel had spoken in 
defence, the motion was negatived by 898 
to 4; and a motion by .lord Althorp, that 
the proofings on the resolution foe ex- 
punged from the minutes, was carried by a 
like majority. 

18. A large meeting on NewhalMriil, 
near Birmingham, to petition the klngHo 
dfcmiaa his ministers ; Mr. Attwqod apd 
Mr. O'Connell addressed the multitude in 
favour of the petition. . 

* 2^ A treaty signed in London by the 
plenipotentiaries of Britain, France, and 
Holland, in which the latter cedes to Bel- 
gium thfcP free navigation of the Scheldt 
and the Meuse? and a free passage through 
Maastricht. Other points in dispute be 
tween the two kingdoms remain unsettled. 

An affray between the soldiery and the 
inhabitants of Neustadt, in Rhenish Bava* 
na, while attempting to celebrate, a second 
time, festival o£ Hambach. 5? Up- 

wards qf 100 persons killed, and one 
cavalry regiment refused to fire on the 
people. 

2 5 . T rial ifl the court of king’s bench, /tea? 
v. Phillip, arising out of the revival of the 
calumnious libel on the duke of Cumber- 
land, relative to the death of his valet, Seliis. 
The duke appeared as a witness ; he de- 
tailed to the jury the circumstances of the 
affair as before mentioned (May 31, 1810)* 
and exhibited the marks on his head of 
the blows inflicted by the assassin ; which 
left no doubt of Selfis being his own de- 
stroyer, and the correctness of the coroner’s 
verdict to that effect. The jury imme- 
diately found the defendant guilty. 

27 . A busy week commenced at court. 
The kind’s birth-day celebrated by a 
splendid drawing room and a grand 
dinner. The • next day, a levee, and a 
dinner to the Jockey Qlub. Prince George 
of Cumberland 1 * birth-day celebrated at 
Kew. A juvenile ball at St. Jaxnmfe in 
honour of the birth-day of Princess Victo- 
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A.4SiH»i! given byhi* Majesty to the 
IVwtfi Stcundm £lob* The queen visits the 
Zoological Gardens. 

3U Death of major-general sir John 
M&IjCojuii* . This distinguished soldier, 
statesman, and author, was born on the farm 
of Buxnfoot, near Langholm, in 1 769. He 
was scarcely fourteen when he was sent out 
to India, and rapidly made those acquire- 
ments which formed the basis of his future 
distinction. Having highly distinguished 
himself at the fall of Seringapatam in 
1799, and on other occasions, he was ap- 
pointed by lord Wellesley ambassador to 
•Persia, which had never been visited by an 
English ambassador since the time of 
Queen Elisabeth. This and his subse- 
quent missions to that country, which 
Wane chiefly designed to counteract French 
influence, he discharged with ability and 
euecess. In 1827, he was prevailed upon 
to accept the government of Bombay, and, 
after effecting very important** services, 
finally returned to this country in 1831. 
Sir John was the author of several literary 
WUrks on the East, enumeratecfraniong tire 
“ lien of Letters” of this reign# To a sub- 
scription to a monument to his memdVy 
the pasha of Egypt subscribed 100/. 

31. Lord Althorp, in the commons, 
proposed a series of resolutions as the basis 
of the renewal of the chartef of the Bank 
of England. — (See v/n</. 29.) 

June 4, Hied, in^Uis fifty-eigVith year, 
Peter, lord Kino, who obtained much no- 
toriety upwards of twenty years ago, by 
his attempts to enfoice the payment of his 
rents in (fohl> m lieu of paper ; latterly, he 
had been distinguished by his sharp at- 
tacks on the episcopal bench, and ou all 
questions relating to the tem$p*«?hties of 
the church* He was a man *nf great 
shrewdness, and the author of seveial 
works, of which the most important is a 
ik Lite of John Locke.*’ The materials for 
this vi ork were in his own posssasiun, the 
great moral philosopher having been uncle 
to lord Kind’s great -grandfather, Peter, 
first lord King, the lord-chancellor. 

13. Mr. 0. Grant, in the commons, 
brought iorwaul the resolutions on the 
renewal of the charter of the East India 
Company, and the future government of 
India,— (See Aug. 29.) 

2J, The recorder of London resigned 
his office on account of the feeling excited 
by the narrow escape of a criminal named 
Cox fropi being banged, through his inad- 
vertence. 

July % Hnngerfurd market opened. 

8. Hbci.ine qy Tuukky. — A secret 
treaty, bearing ibis date, negotiated at 
Constantinople, between Russia and the 
Porte, Rom engaged to furnish Turkey 
with suck forces as bar exigencies may at 


any time require { and the Porte engage^ 
at the demand of ftussia, to cloaethe Bar. 
dandles against any foreign vessel* of war. 
This suspicious alliance acquired the title 
of the treaty of “ Unkiar Skefejtnf from 
the name% the place where the united 
forces of Turkey arid Russia had encamped* 
Such, a treaty between a strong and weak 
state threatened to make the latter a de- 
pendency of the former, and naturally ex- 
cited jealousy among the European govern- 
ments of the ulterior designs of the empe- 
ror Nicholas. But, however dangerous 
the connexion, it was rendered almost ne- 
cessary to the existence of the Turkish 
power by the humiliating disasters of the 
preceding year. The army of a rebel vas- 
sal, that had advanced tram Egypt and 
Syria, had conquered a great part of her 
Asiatic dominions, and was within a few 
days' pmch of the capital. The victory 
of Konieh (see Dec. 21, 1832) had laid 
at the loot of the conqueror the whole of 
Asia Minor, where there no longer re- 
rqained any means of defence, and where 
the mass uf the population was indifferent 
to the contest, or prepossessed in favour of 
the invader. Smyrna and Magnesia, both 
fjreat cities, surrendered at the first sum- 
mons of an Egyptian officer, accompanied 
by a handful of men. Meanwhile Ibrahim 
marched forward* to Kutaiah, whence he 
menaced Bursa and Constantinople itself. 
At this crisis, the sultan Mahmoud applied 
for the immediate aid uf his late enemy, 
the emperor of Russia. The latter readily 
listened to the application ; and in the 
month of February an auxiliary naval force 
had anchored in the Bosphorus, within 
dine miles of Constantinople. Previously 
to Uns arrival, the other great powers had 
become apprehensive, and France sent ad- 
mit al Roussin to Constantinople, to try to 
conclude peace between Mehemet Ah and 
the Sultan, without the intervention of the 
Russian aims. Terms were proposed to 
the Egyptian pasha, who insisted on tho 
cession of Tarsus and Adana; the sultan 
hesitated — consented, — then refused. In 
the interim, a second Russian squadron 
had anchored in the Bosphorus with 5,000 
troops on board, while others had crossed 
the Pruth and were advancing towards the 
Turkish frontier. The diplomacy of all 
Europe beset the Divan — their united 
voices warned Mahmoud against his dan- 
gerous ally, — and at last, on the 4th May, 
he consented to cede all the territories de- 
manded by Mehemet Ali. The Egyptians 
immediately after began to retire from Asia 
Minor. But the Russians remained in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople till July 
and did not sail from the Bosphorus till 
the 1 1th, three days after the signature 
of the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi ; the com- 




frilled English and French fleets continuing and landed them at Villa Eeal, after dtt*, 
ti> cruize off the Tufrkish ^teast till the lodging the Miguehle garrison fry the <0? 

* Czar’s forces had departed. By the treaty horn his squadron. The inhabitants ^ ; 

concluded with $feheinet AH, the pasha the Algarves seemed more favourably 
- hafbecome iucoraparably a more powerful posed towards the cause of the young 
sovereign than his old master, %? Sultan, queen than in other parts of Portugal, and 
He is now left in undisputed possession of Villa Flor, dividing his trqops into two 
Egypt, the fine island of Capdia (Crete), columns, advanced towards Lisbon. Mean- 
the territories of Damascus, Tripoli til while, captain, now admiral Napier, sailed 
Syria, Seyd, and Safed ; the districts of along the coi?»t, destroying the batteries 
Adana, Jerusalem, and Naplous are also and gun-boats of the enemy, till, July % 
ceded to him, with the privilege of conduct- he came in sight of the Miguelite fleet near 
ing pilgrims to the holy places ; and his Cape St. Vincent. His force was 278 guns 
son Ibrahim is invested with the title and and 2,500 men ; that of the Miguelites, 
power of Sheikh-al-harem of Mecca and of 360 guns and 3,250 men. Notwit hrtami- . 
Djidda. Mehemet Ali has now an excel- ing the disparity of force. Napier hove gal- 
lent frontier, easily defended against the lantly up to the jpack, being favoured 
Turks ; is master of some of the finest sea- by a fresh breese %hich had sprung up 
parts in the world ; and with the district of after the steam-wessels, attached to his 
Adana, which he has ostensibly undertaken squadron, had refused to expose themselves 
to farm for the sultan, he will have an in- by towing his ships into action, unless 
valuable supply of timber for the growing paid 2,000/. each. The Miguelites dit- 
Egyptian, navy. Both the pasha and the charged their broadsides into the Pedro- 
sultan have been great reformers on the ites, but flot a gun was fired by Napier. 
European model, equal, in dbat, but unequal until he had brought his oWn ship idong- 
in success, and perhaps in ability, and the side the Rainha, 74, which he boarded, 
favourableness of their position. Sultan sword in h9nd, in the dress of a comujbu 
Mahmoud has had more intractable in- saflor, «cc#mj>anied by a chosen bawl, 
terests to i.eal with : his destruction of tl^ Almost at. the instant, his son, in another 
Janissaries was ably effected, but his pre- frigate, ran on the lee-quarter of the Rain- 
c ip it ate attacks on the immunities*^' the ha %nd also boarded her. The Rainha 
privileged classes — the Ayans, or feudal rftustered 71 )0 men, and the conflict of cut- 
lords, the mu. icipal corporations, and oule- lasses, daggers, and crow-bars was terrific ; 
mas, ot doctois of law and religion, weaken- but in lcqp than ten minutes, in the midst 
edhis executive power, by rendering these of Hie shouts of the victors and the groans 
powerful orders discontented; while his of the dying, the constitutional flag was 
loss of authority with the Turkish aria- hoisted over that of Miguel. The rest of 
tocr.iry was not compensated to him by Miguel's ships were panic-struck. The 
conciliating the masses, who were too Miguclite admiral did not do his duty ; he 
ignorant to appreciate the risks he was iq- kept his huge ship out of action as long as 
curring, aud the sacrifices he was making he could, ami surrendered after receiving 
for their benefit. It follows, that the Tflrk- one broaivme. The whole of the Miguel- 
ish empire— if such it can he considered, ite squadron was captured, except a cor- 
after the severance of Fgypt, Greece, vette and two brigs, and earned into 
Algiers, Moldavia, and Walluchia — is dis- Lagos hay. JBvents followed on land 
orgauised and without strength ; and only hardly less brilliant. Villa Flor attacked 
exists became cannot be easily, nor per- the Migilblites in the vicinity of Lisbon, 
haps, without a general war, partitioned and defeated them, though double in 
among the great powers who hold it in number to his own troops, and killed their 
trust, and with mutual jealousy watch over ablest, general, Telle# Jo r das. The night 
its preservation. • after this defeat, the Migtielite governor 

28. Don Peuro enters Lisbon. — evacuated Lisbon, and Villa Flor entered 
After the elapse of a year, and a succes- the capital. The citizen# opened the 
sion of desperate conflicts between the be- prisons of 5,0(M) persons confined lor politi- 
leaguered Pedroites in Oporto, and the cal offences, and proclaimed Donna Maria. 
Miguelites, the war took an unexpected While these advantages were gaining in 
turn in favour of Donna Maria. This was the south, the Migueutes, directed by mar- 
chiefly owing to the gallantry of captain nhal Bourmont, were making desperate 
Charles Napier, who had succeeded Sar- but unsuccessful ettbris to carry Oporto by 
tonus in tne command of the Pedroite storm. News arriving of the capture of 
squadron, and the enterprise of the brave Lisbon, Don Pedro left Oporto for the 
constitutionalist count Villa Flor. On the capital, ato which he made his triumphal 
21st ult., Napier took on board his ships, entrance on the 28th. This now became 
at Oporto, 3500 troops, commanded by the ceutre of military operations, and the 
Villa Fior and tfr§ marquis of Palmella, year closed, leaving Don Miguel itiU with 


* 

* 



Jwge f<pe«**ttd the country, ezcepl in iried.wny by ^ *?> 

Wt^m Itfsben, generally devoid to tions, he w*ty|^que{$yV{Jp*t tar 4^i?W- 
* ^ . . smriesj was led jpconacriou*ly into . eu»| 

■ 4 *<;*'*«« seBsation iu London from I gerations that ware Wmtrue, and M” v 
its having been found that sit John Key, unworthy imputations against ihoffewlfp/jk# 
one of the city members, was interested in aims were not less laudable than his own, *' ; 
government contracts for paper, and that a though sWight to be differently realised, 
tton af his, & minor, had been appoints! to There was in this, the intolerant seal as 
• responsible situation in the stationery well as the narrow-minded bigotry % that 
office, at the solicitation, and on the repre- would measure everything by its own 
WSUtafion of his father that he was of full standard. His self-denial was great, al- 
age. After th» business, sif John resigned most ostentatious; his pleasure was in 
his seat in parliament for the city, and was bestowing rather, than in receiving ;, he 
balled upon to resign his gown as alderman might have accumulated riches, honour*., 
of L&ngboume ward, which he declined to ana offices on himself, but preferred dis- 
cotnply with, pensing them to others. He wa* vani. 

Death of Wi lluji Wilberforcb. — fond of power ; but, like Madame Mainte- 
This popular religicujfwriter, philantliro- non with Louis XIV., loved to pull the 
pi*t, and .parliamentarian, terminated, a wires softly and unseen. It was no mean 
long public life, in the 74th year of his ambition to seek to lead the great county 
age, at 0 ad ugau -place, Chelsba. He de- of York; to be at the head of the religious 
acended from an old and opulent mercan- world ; the confidant of the inner cabinet 
tile family of Hull, iii Yoikshue, of which of Pitt, Dundas, Jenkiuson, and Scot t, iu 
town his grandfather was twice mayor. It tlie most eventful times of our history, 
was far this borough Mr. Wilberforce was and, on trying and critical emergencies,. la 
first returned to parliament. and for which turn the balance of legislative wisdom. 

' lnwsat till chosen in 1784 for Yorkshire, a Mr, Wilberforce did not surrender this 
cofhty he represented up to 1812, when flattering prominence without regret, and 
he exchanged its laborious duties for the which he had made great sacrifices of 
less irksome ones of B number, and finally jfurse and pel's on to maintain, in keeping 
relinquished all senatorial functions, in' open house for politicians — holding levees 
1825, by accepting theChiltern Hundreds, for all applicants — submitting to have his 
Humanity and pious enthusiasm were the moral sensibilities wounded by the profane 
leading traits m the character of this and licentious — loitering at the saloons of 
amiable person. His father dying while the great iiad fashionable — laborious and 
he was very young, the caife of his educa- costly elections and canvassings — tedious 
tion devolved upon his mother, who placed waitings at the Treasury and at Lambeth, 
him under the luiuon of the rev, Joseph for livings, contracts, anil appointments, 
Milner, an evangelical clergyman, from for his constituents— and, lastly, keeping 
whom he imbibed those doctrinal impres- up with everybody and , every where that 
sums, which, after a brief flutter of natural eternal “chatteratioa,” which he considered 
hut harmless gaiety, influeuceM^ subse- the .great vice of godly people. In retiring • 
quen t life. Constitutionally kiu4< lively, from the representation of Yorkshire, he 
benevolent and virtuous, Wilberforce had observes,** I ciuviot deny that 1 feel very 
precisely those qualities which calvm istic deeply the loss of my high situation and 
meihodism has no tendency ^ameliorate, being out of *he dramatis personas, whilst 
It was to religion, however, that he chiefly all my friends are acting their parts.’’-*- 
owed his vast influence ; and none of iris {Lift by his Son* , iii., 336.) Mr. Wilber- 
contetnporuries, not in official power, ex- lorce was not a party man, though ha 
ercised greater, both in parliament and the generally voted on one side ; which arose 
country. His speech against lord Melville tnobahly from the principle he held, that 
is said to have carried along with it forty w e ought generally to incline to the sup- 
members ; an extraordinary achievement, port of- men m power, and Which might 
,and quite in contradiction to the common have led him to give his aid to the whig*, 
opinion, that the best par liamentary ora- as uniformly as lie did to tbe tories, had 
tory never converts a single vote. He was they been iu authority. He was oppbsed 
indeed an effective and very persuasive to the commencement of the war of 1793, 
speaker; mild, yet earnest and pat belie: but by a stratagem of Mr. Pitt — for be 
a diction, pure, copious, elegant, and im- appears, on this and other occasions, to 
pressure, Was aided by a voice of un- have beeu the half-willing dupe of politi- 
equalled power and sweetness. It was not cal iockeyship— he was kept from a public 
by enlarged and liberal views, nor acCu- declaration of bis sentiments ; and, after 
racy and extent of information, that he 17U7, he was favourable to discontinuance 
succeeded, but by the unquestioned sin- of hostilities, as necessary to national se- 
curity and integrity of his motives. Car- curity* In person, which was meagre and 
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ffolhutive, be resemhtaaee to 

, f tfiewortraits gw#noW<At&i& f and, though 
£ the very epb&die of iheiufldet philm v?*her 
'fe# sentiment, he fiad touch of hie subtle 
\7*w, quick perception of the ludicrous, 

* .sagacity, and satirical plere^y; . 
foresaw dearly that catholic erfrancipution 
would not, satisfy the Irish ; that the still 
greater grievances of heretic teachers, and 
the usurpation of the honours and emolu- 
ments of the catholic church, would re- 
main. — (Ibid. iii. 362.) “There is no- 
thing/ says he , u too foolish for men to 
believe/ ° Consult the topic 1 Aristocrat- 
ism* and you will find all great men hath 
public meetings.” “The good are not so 
good ns they seem ;* and the vicious, he 
might have added, are not without some 
redeeming virtues. “The first manifest 
effect of party is that half the talents, not 
to say all the talents of the country, are 
employed in thwarting and opposing, in- 
stead of promoting, public measures.” — 
(VoL ii. 456.) “ Parties divide on law and 
arithmetic as well ‘as pblitics.” — (Ibid.) 
Against too much brevity in popular 
writing, he said u Do not curtail too much ; 
portable soup must be diluted before it can 
be used.*’ The great work of the abolition 
of the African slave-trade — which the ex- 
ample of Granville Sharpe and the inde- 
fatigable Thomas Clarkson set him upon, 
anp Stephen and Macatiley aided him m 
carrying forward, constitutes ^hs most en- 
during monument ; and he pursued it with 
a singleness of purpose that admitted only 
glancing views at nearer and not less fla- 
grant injustice. There was, indeed, a lofti- 
ness in the aspirations of Wilberibrce, that 
delighted to concentrate its gase on the qi- 
mote and elevated points of the circle of 
humanity. His “ Practical View of Chris- 
tianity ” "referred chiefly to the higher and 
middle classes, among whom theological 
tenets are generally more acceptable than 
the practical precepts of the gospel. He 
did not, like Howard, “ gauge the mise- 
ries of jails,*' and was too regardless of the 
enormous social evils arising from indi- 
gence and popular ignorance. As a law- 
giver he was neither gifted nor welt- 
placed. The business of modem legisla- 
tion refers to the present life, but Mr. Wil- 
berforce viewed everything in relation to 
the future ; which would have been more 
appropriate in a convocation of divines 
than among the world lingsof the house of 
commons. Through an unfortunate farm- 
, iug speculation of one of his sons he suf- 
fered, at an advanced age, a great loss of 
property. Those painful doubts, too, al- 
most inseparable from his peculiar faith, 
and which nothing save his constitutional 
vivacity could have enabled him to sus- 
tain, weighed heavy upon him in his latter 


moments. “ I am,* any* he, “m ** Mk 
distressed state.”—* Yes/ was tbe^lpf 
** but you have your feet on the rock/>TO*.' 
which he rejoined, *« I do not venture 4® 
speak so positively,' but 1 hope l have/— 
(Life by his Stmt, v. 373.) A career of 
virtue, like that of William Wilber force, 
ought to have won for him a more firm and 
tranquil assurance. His life had been 
spent in doing good. Out of an income of 
8000 /. a-yeat, he disbursed upwards of 
2000/. iu acts of charity and beneficence. 
It shows how highly he was esteemed by 
his Yorkshire constituents, who subscribed 
64,445/. to defray his expenses in the great 
election struggle for the county between 
Milton and LasceUes, in 1809 . 

Aug. 1. Mr. R. Grant’s bill for the re- 
moval of the civil disabilities of t|ie Jews 
lost in the lords by a majority of 104 to 
54. 

3. The remains of the late Mr. Wttber- 
force interred in Westminster Abbey, at 
the reifiest of the most distinguished 
members of both houses of parliament; 30 
peers and 130 commoners attended the 
funeral of*lhe deceased. * 

# 9. Part #f the Dublin custom-house wire- 
houses destroyed by fire, with property to 
the amount of 400,000/. 

1£. Donna Maria acknowledged queen 
bf Portugal at Lisbon, by the government, 
through Lord William Bentinck, who 
at the same time presented his credentials 
as English qiimstef. France, Sweden, 
and Spain also acknowledged the young 
queen. 

29. Close of the first Reform Ses- 
sion.— The king came in person to pro- 
rogue parliament. The sestnon had been 
unusually protracted and laborious. The 
house tu^ommtms had sat 142 days, or 
1270 haurs. The average number of hours 
each day used to be four aud a half -or 
five hours: but during the whole of this 
session the house had been occupied on 
an averftge nine hoUfs daily, and, since 
Easter, very considerably more than 12 
hours. "The subjects legislated upon were 
of great national importance, referring to 
the state of Ireland, the renewal of the 
charters of the Rank of England and East 
India Company, and the abolition of colo- 
nial slavery. Of the statutes on these 
matters that received the royal assent it 
will be suitable to give an untune. 

Church and Tithes of Ireland*— The chief 
statute on these subjects is the 3 and 4 Win. 
fee* 37 , relative to the temporalities of the 
Irish church. By it the number of bishops 
is reduced from twenty-two to twelve, by 
the union of sees, as the present incum- 
bents die ofE After the death of the pre- 
sent incumbents, also, the income of the 
archbishopric of Armagh is to be reduced 
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from it# present amount of 14,500/., to 
10,0004, end that ot‘ all the other sees 
' which n^ay he worth more than 4000/. a 
year, to' that sum, with the exception of 
the bishopric of Derry, the value of which 
is at present about 12,0004, and which is 
to he reduced immediately to 80004, and 
eventually to 60004 The leases of the 
bfcdtops’ lands are to be converted into 
perpetuities, by which it is supposed that 
a sum of about 1,000,0004 sterling (it was 
originally calculated at three times that 
amount) will be realized. The exaction 
of vestry-cess is abolished. So is also that 
of first-fruits ; in the stead of which there 
is to be imposed upon all livings above 
the actual yearly value o* ,10 0/. an annual 
tax* varying m its rate according to the 
value of the living. The money arising 
from .these different sources is to be paid 
to a board of commissioners, and is, under 
their direction, to be applied to the aug- 
mentation of small benefices, the meeting 
of those expenses hitherto defrayal by the 
church-rates, and other purely ecclesiasti- 
cal objects. The board 19 also to have 
tfif power of suspending the appointment 
of ministers to parishes in the*'gift of tjje 
king, or of any ecclesiastical corpoiation, 
in which no service has been performed 
for the space of three years. Anotheiract, 
tho 3 and 4 VVm. 4. c. 100, em- 
powers the government to make advances, 
td-the amount of one million, fp such of 
the clergy as had not been pble to recover 
the tithes due to them, to he repaid by five 
annual instalments. Such of tho clergy 
as accept this aid are to give up their 
chum to all unpaid tithes for 1830 and 
preceding years; aud also to submit to a 
deduction of 25 per cent, on thpst* of 1831 
and 1832, and of 15 per cent. Cffftiose of 
1833. lty an act passed tho pujcedmg 
session, 2 aud 3 Wra. 4. c. 1 19, it had al- 
ready been enacted that, after the 1st of 
November, 1833, the tenants of land 
should no longer le liable to the payment 
of tithes, but that that burden should, in 
all cases, fall upon the landlord. Pro- 
ceeding upon the principle of this salu- 
tary change, tho present act provides for 
the repayment of the advance to be now 
made to the clergy, by extending the 
liability of the landlords back to the year 
.1891, inclusive, and making them the 
parties from whom the five last at meats are 
to be demanded. Of course they have, in 
turn, their remedy against the occupiers 
of the soil. The effect of these arrange- 
ments is t« place the clergy, in respect of 
their .incomes, altogether out of the way 
of collision wbh the mass of the popu- 
lation,' The chufch may still be objec- 
tionable, m not being national, or as being 
kept up at too great an expense lor the 


good if does, -hut it hi$ ceased to 'ha a 
catholic grievance, and the burden of its 
maintenance is- thrown almost entirely on 
the protcBtant landlord*#. Acts were tdbd 
passed for the reform of grand and petty 
juries, th| former exercising far greater 
powers in Ireland than in England, and 
more analogous to those of a provincial par- 
liament. The provisions of the IrishOoer- 
cion Act have been already stated, 'Feb, 15. 

With less noise and discussion than 
had accompanied the passing of the Irish 
bills, Scotland benefited largely by the le- 
gislative toils of the year. Without tho 
preliminary of a commission to inquire 
into abuses that had long been notorious, 
the lord advocate, seconded by the lord 
chancellor in the upper house, brought iu 
and carried two bills to reform the election 
of magistrates and councils ill the royal an 4 
parliamentary furyhs of Scotland. The 
reform of these corporations had been 
loudly demanded by the public voice for 
nearly half a century. Delegates had been 
appomced so eflrly as 1787, to proceed 
tot London, to manage an application to 
parliament, and a committee of the com- 
mons made a report on the subject ia 
1^93. The war broke out, reform of every 
description was dropped, and the public 
heaid ifOthing further on the Scotch burghs 
till lord Archibald Hamilton, May 6, 1819, 
moved for a committee of inquiry, which 
was carried despite of Mr. Canning, who 
opposed the motion on the ground that a 
reiorm of the burghs would be a reform of 
parliament. Nothing, however, Was done, 
except imposing home restrictions on the 
powers hitherto exercised by the inagis- 
uptesinthe expenditure of the burghfunds; 
but not touching the existing system in 
other respects. This was reserved tor tho 
reformed parliament, and the passing of 
the two bdls, and of a third statute for the 
improvement of the police of the burghs, 
has almost perfected the municipal go- 
vernment of Scotland. 

One of the most generous acta of legis- 
lation e\er recorded, perhaps, of any as- 
sembly is that for the Abolition of Colonial 
Slavery, The African slave-trade had 
been abolished in 1H07 ; but the act of the 
present session abolished slavery itself in 
the West Indies. All children under six 
years of age, or horn after Aug, l, J834, 
are declared free; ail registered slaves 
pbovu six years become,’ from the same 
date, apprenticed labourers, divided into 
two principal clashes, predial, or those em- 
ployed in agriculture, and the non-pr*dial; 
the apprenticeships of the former to expire 
Aug. 1, 1838, of the latter, Aug, l, lo49. 
The hours of labour of the*| 1 *®ilial appren- 
tice not to exceed forty-five ill any one 
, week, aud for which they, are to be paid 
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either t>y being boarded and lodged, or by 
receiving a sum in money Weekly. By 
th^ transition into the apprentice state, 
the slave immediately entered into the 
chief immunities of a freeman ; he could 
not be arbitrarily punished by has master, 
and became eligible to give evidence in 
criminal and civil courts, to serve on juries, 
and' in the militia. One of the chief 
difficulties to settle was in determining the 
compensation to be given to the owners of 
slaves for the loss of their compulsory 
services. A very small party in the com- 
mons was in favour of the immediate and 
entire emancipation of the negroes, and 
that without any compensation what- 
ever : ministers at first proposed advancing 
a loan of fifteen millions to the W est 
India proprietors ; subsequently this loan 
was transmuted into a gift of ‘20,000,000/., 
by which liberal donatnm^Mr. Secretary 
Stanley said, the whole plan would ensure 
the cordial co-operation of the planters and 
colonial legislatures. Onjdns basis it was 
settled, and an end put to aquustion which 
had formed almost the exclusive subjifct 
of public interest and agitation by the 
religious portion of the community during 
the last’ half-century. # 

The Government of Hindoo; tun formed 
a more, important subject of legislation 
than the preceding, affecting a population 
of 100 millions, whereas the slavery bill 
applied only to 800,000 blinks. But 
the welfare of the Hindoos excited much 
less interest both among members of Par- 
liament and their constituents, and may, 
be partly ascribed to the West India 
question involving a £rent moral principle, 
while the state of our Oriental empire was 
either a legislative subject of which few 
were competent to form an opinioif, or 
interesting only to a limited c1ju»s of com- 
mercialists, whom ministers had concili- 
ated by at once conceding a free trade to 
China, and the other poiutsfor which they 
had petitior ,.u and agitated. The new 
legislation for India was comprised in 
throe statutes, numbered chapters 85, 93, 
and 101 of the session ; the first applied 
to the renewal of the charter of the liaft, 
India Company, and the future govern- 
ment of India; the second regulates the 
trade to China and India; and the third 
refers to the collection and management 
of the duties on tea. The charter of the 
Company is renewed for the term of 
twenty years, from April 30, 1834, under 
certain restrictions ; — 1. The Chinese trade 
is thrown open ; 2. That on the company 
transferring to the crown all their effects 
and claims, the latter is to take upon itself 
the Company’s obligations, and to pay 
them a certain sum annually from the 
Indian revenue j and 3* The political go- 
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vemraentof India is continued to the Com- , 
pany for twenty years, the Company 
abandoning their commercial pursuits. 
These were the outlines of the new Indian 
administration. Subordinate provision* 
were made for the landing, residence, and 
settlement of British subjects in India; 
for the creation of two new bishopricks in 
India, in addition to 4hat of Calcutta ; for 
the mitigation and gradual abolition of 
slavery in the ; and for the appoint- 
ment of a law commission to inquire into 
and improve the existing laws, police, and 
courts of justice of Hindustan. 

Charter of the Bank of England. — There 
was an elaborate inquiry in the session of 
1832, by a parliamentary committee, of 
which Lord Al thorp was chairman, into 
the expediency of renewing the charter of 
the Bank, and, in the course of the present 
session, there were protracted discussions 
both on the bank charter and the general 
state of the currency. The three question* 
on whicfl the legislature were divided 
were, first, as to the expediency of con- 
tinuing the exclusive privileges of the 
Bank, and* maintaining it in the posit i3h 
it® hud long held, of being the principal 
and governing monetary association of the 
empire ; to this policy ministers were fa* 
valuable, and, also, as it appeared, a large 
majority of the parliament. Them were, 
however, two classes of economists, one of 
whom advocated the scheme of a national 
bank, to be managed by the government, 
and its profits accrue to the public; while 
another was against any monopoly, and 
would have had the trade of issuing notes 
left perfectly free, like any other branch 
of private business. There wls, also, a 
fourth ^>arty, but their uotiona were not 
restricted" to banking — they extended to 
the general state of the currency, and 
aimed at its depreciation by a copious issue 
of paper, in order to counteract the alleged 
effect of Feel s bill. To the expedient of 
altering the standard of value there was a 
sulutary repugnance, and government suc- 
ceeded ffi defeating this and other sugges- 
tions in opposition to their own proposi- 
tions for the renewal of the Bank charter. 
The Bank, however, was deprived of two 
of its privileges: first, the restriction 
which prohibited other banks from draw- 
ing bills ou London for less than 504 is 
abolished ; and banks beyond the distance 
of 05 milesmay now issue notes, aud make 
them payable in London, for any sum 
not under 5/. Secondly, bants of deposit 
may uow be established in London, or 
within 65 miles of it, having more than 
six partners: in truth, the bank had never 
any privilege in this respect, and it was a 
popular error .to suppose that banking 
firm* of more than six could not legally 
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***** in th« wdwpolu j>riot to the aot of 
, Another concession obtained from 
the Bank it a reduction, to the amount of 
12 tMK$L, in a charge of about *280,000/. 
the directors annually made for the ma» 
^gement of the public debt, &c. Further, 
the Bunk is required to publish monthly, 
in the London Gazette, a statement of its 
and amount of notes in circulation. 
A like obligation of making periodical re- 
turns of their issues of notes was imposed, 
during the session, on the* country hanks; 
The Bank obtained one important privilege, 
U« paper 19 made a, legal tender for all sums 
ubove 5/., except by the Bank itSel^or its 
branches; -so that a bank-note is made 
equivalent to gold if offered in acquittance 
of a debt or other obligation exceeding 5/. 
This clause parliament left open to be 
rescinded, if it thought fit, before the ter- 
mination of the new charter. There is 
another enactment of general interest, 
namely, that by which bills of exchange 
drawn for not exceeding three rtunths are 
exempt from the usury laws. The charter 
is renewed under these limitations till 
August, 1855, with this reseriation, how- 
ever, that it might be put an exd to, should 
parliament choose, in- 1845, by a year’s 
previous notice being given. 

In addition to these great legislative 
measures, elaborately discussed and set- 
tled, various taxes were repealed, the 
p’ublic estimates reduced, and financial 
and judicial amendments adopted. The 
following is a title of the subordinate 
matters effected during the session : — 

Total repeal of the duty on tiles. 

Repeal of 2«, stamp-duty on advertise* 
ments. 

Reduction of duty on marine wrfurances. 

, Reduction of assessed taxes on shops, 
&c. 

Repeal of stamp-duty on receipts 
under 5/. 1 

Repeal of additional duty (2821) on 
raw cotton. 

Reduction of half the duty on t*mp. 

Protection of dramatic copyrights. 

Improvement of London police act. 

General watching and lighting act for 
England. 

limitation of actions relative to real 
property. 

Improving judicial administration. 

Offices abolished and reiormed in the 
Court of Chancery. 

Copyhold estates made assets for pay- 
ment pf simple contract equally with 
specialty debfs. 

Laws of dower and inheritance amended 

Punishment of death abolished for 
burglary. 

Fines and recoveries abolished. 


Laws amended relative to sewers, fa To- 
ries, insane persons, high rood* itf 
Scotland, and sale of beeHfl Ireland, 

&c. ' ’ ' • ■ ' ’ *' * 

, ' ■■ , ,* 

About 166 private bills were introduced , 
discussed, passed, and received the royal 
assent. An .account appeared of the num- 
ber of times each member of the commons 
spoke during this memorable working 
session, and how many columns in the 
“ Mirror of Parliament” his speeches occu- 
pied. Upwards of 11,000 speeches were 
delivered, and the six most frequent speak- 
ers were ^ 

Times. Cols. Lines. 1 
Lord Althorp . . 1026 . 387 . 22 
Mr. O'Connell . . 647-. 388 . 88 

Mr. Hume ... 601 . 253 . 73 

Mr. K. G. Stanley 292 . 192 . 2 

Mr, Cobbett. . . 261 . 151 . 88 

Sir Robert Peel • 106 • 132 . 26 

Aug. 30. A great fire at Constantinople; 
by which one-fourth of the city is de- 
stroyed. It is attributed to incendiaries 
and the result of public discontents. 

31. The ship Amphitrite, conveying 
convicts to New South Wales, and having 
on board 103 female convicts, 12 children, 
and a crew of 16 men, was driven on the 
Boulogne sands, in the heavy gale which 
commenced on the 29th. Those on board 
might, probably, have* been saved before 
the return of the tide, but, apparently 
through the captain’s doubt as to his au- 
thority to allow the convicts to escape to 
the shore, as well as through the aauitaiy 
regulations of the French, all, except three 
of the crew, were drowned. 

A regular daily' mail, Sunday excepted, 
established between England and France. 

Sept, 7. Died, aged 88, Mrs. Hannah 
More. This distinguished lady was one 
of five daughters of .the schoolmaster of a 
charity-school, and afterwards of a private 
school, at Bristol. Mis. More’s moral and 
religious works are very numerous, and 
established for her a very considerable 
literary reputation ; while the circumstance 
that she had numbered Garrick, Johnson, 
Burke, Reynolds, and Wilber force, among 
her friends and correspondents, attached 
a powerful interest to her person. It was 
at one time contemplated to intrust her 
with the education of the Princess Char- 
lotte ; but, as she would not aceept a 
limited control, the design was abandoned. 
She is said to have realized 30,000/. by 
her writings; and, by her will, 10,000/. 
is distributed among various religious and 
charitable institutions. 

11. At this date 20,000 persons had 
perished from cholera since the 5th 
of August. 
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2& The young Queen of Portugal 
arrived at Idsboiif and was well received 
by the inhabitants, 

24. The Corporation of Leicester re- 
fused to deliver up to his Majesty’s com- 
haissioners, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the state of Municipal Corporations, 
certain documents and accounts required 
by them, as well as to submit to a personal 
and public examination before them. The 
corporations of Norwich, Maidstone, and 
the Merchant Tailors* Company of Lon- 
don, subsequently followed the example. - 

29. Dsasth ov Frrdinand VII. — The 
King of Spain was in his fiftieth year, and 
his demise, which was reported to have 
taken place almost a twelvemonth before, 
was an event that had long been expected. 
His life had been one of painful vicissi- 
tudes, and of more trouble than experienced 
by mauy of his subjects. Ever since the 
embroilment with his father m 1808. which 
afforded a pretext for the interference of 
Nupoleon in Spanish affairs, his name had 
been conspicuous in Europe, but mostly 
associated with acts of weakness aryl 
tyranny. His death became the signal for 
the breaking out of fresh political dissen- 
sions, the origin of which it will be propej 
to explain. Ferdinand was foilr times 
married ; by liis first three wives lie had 
no surviving b sue, but by his fourth and 
last wife, K.vta Christina, daughter of 
Francis I. Kingofthe Two Sicifies, whom 
he had espoused Dec. 11, 1829, he left two 
daughters, the eldest* Isabella, born Oct. 
10, 1830*, and the younger born Jan. 30, 
1832. The king, fond of his young 
spouse, naturally wished to secure the royal 
succession to their progeny, and there wa$ 
nothing iu the ancient or existing laws of 
Spain to frustrate his desire. The erffwn 
of Spain had followed the example of 
almost every other European country 
except France, and descended to the next 
inheritor, whither male or female, either 
by right of primogeniture, or the testa- 
mentary grant of the reigning sovereign. 
It was only in 1714 that Phdip V. violated 
the established usage, by adopting the 
Salic law of the French, which excludes* 
females from the throne, and abrogated 
the ancient law of succession in theSpaunh 
monarchy. The act was considered 
despotic, and in the absence of female 
claimants was practically i neper ate. Philip 
V. was succeeded in 174b by his son 
Ferdinand VI., who, dying in 1759, left 
the throne to his brother Charles III. 
The latter in 1 788 was succeeded by his 
son Charles IV. the father of Ferdinand 
VII. But, though inoperate, the law of 
Philip V. was in force till repealed. This 
had been done some time previously to the 
late king's death. Iu 1839, before the 


birth of his daughter, Ferdinand by a toys! 
ordinance formally restored the ancient 
law of succession, which permitted females 
to inherit the throne. The Salic law, was 
thus abolished by an authority equal to 
float by which it had been introduced. 
Still further to fortify the right of his 
daughter, Ferdinand exercised in her 
behalf another prerogative, and named her 
his successor in hie will ; and by the same 
instrument he appointed the queen regent 
till the infantalsabella attained the age of 
eighteen yean. Notwithstanding this 
two-fold settlement, Ferdinand’s brother, 
Chaika Maria Isidore, commonly called 
Don Carlos, claimed the throne in virttie 
of the .Salic law, which had been repealed, 
had only temporally existed in Spain, and 
was never practically in force. The con- 
flicting claims of the uncle and niece are 
nationally important, chiefly as involving 
the triumph of one or the other of the two 
political parties into which Spain is divided. 
The ri gMs of Isabella II. are supported 
by the liberals, the pretensions of Don 
Curios by the absolutists. Before the 
king’s dedth the queen manifested^! 
favourable disposition towards the consti- 
tutionalists j it was manifest that, guided 
by the councils of M. Zea, the chief 
minister, she depended upon their support 
fdr securing the succession to her miant 
daughter. Ferdinand was no sooner dead 
than the Carlists were in motion, headed 
by monKB, monopolists, and a few 
conservative grandees. Their strength 
lies chiefly in Navarre, Catalonia, and 
the Biscayan provinces ; they have 
also adherents in Old Castile, and Kstre-* 
mad ura. The chief strength of the 
const iurtionylists is in Madrid, and in the 
provinces or Andalusia, Murcia, Yakutia, 
aud other districts bordering the Mediter- 
ranean. The queeu regent was not slow 
in adopting vigorous and popular measures 
to counteract the Carlists*. With the aid 
of the pftivincial militia and volunteers, 
she disbanded in October, after »ome resist- 
ance and bloodshed, the royalist volun- 
teers of the capital, and iu Toledo. Iu 
the same month decrees were issued 
attacking the pervading system of privi- 
leges and monopolies; and commissions 
were appointed to remodel the laws re- 
specting the post-office, the censorship of 
the press', and public education. At the 
same time a prudence was observed in not 
unnecessarily disturbing existing interests 
and prejudices, and the error in which the 
Spanish patriots had formerly lost them- 
selves, by playing at the game of conati- 
tution-m iking, was especially shunned. 
Towards the end of the year. General 
Saarsfield had succeeded in driving the 
Car list bands into their fastnesses, and the 
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civil war appeared nearly at an end. Un- 
fortunately the successes of the Qaeenit.es 
were accompanied with the exercise of 
great cruelties on their opponents* which 
was both criminal and impolitic. 

Dei. &$. Numerous meetings held about 
this time to pass Resolutions against the 
payment of the assessed taxes. This day 
the populace rescued the property of Mr. 
Savage of Marylebone, which hod been 
Seized for arrears of taxes. 

26. Harmer and Wilsoh; sheriffs, pro- 
ceeded in person to make a levy on the 
goods of householders who had refused to 
pay the assessed taxes. It was only requi- 
site to enforce the seizure in the case of one 
person, the others either paying the 

* demand ox allowing others to pay for theifc. 

r Nov. 4. The missionaries of a new 
French sect called *Sf. Simoniam appear iu 
London. They inveigh against the cor- 
ruption, chicanery, and slavery of society, 
but do not propound any intelligible 
scheme by which they can be^ obviated. 
They profess to seek or worship a mystical 

* personage, designated the “ Mother,” 
Whom they describe to be * thd-first woman 
qf superior intelligence, who fjiall perceive 
the path which reason points out, dnd 
possesses sufficient moral courage to act 
upon the principle she has discovered/’ 
They wear a tunic coat, the neck un- 
covered, and a red waistcoat. 

IS. Sir John Ilerschel embarks for the 
Cape of Good Hope, for the purpose of 
making observations on the stars of the 
southern hemisphere. 

19. Instructions issued from the Colo- 
nial Office, describing the measures neces- 
sary to be taken by the local authorities 
in the West Indies, in carrying into effect 
the Slavery Abolition Bill. ‘ 4 

28. On a criminal trial in t tlie Old 
Bailey, two witnesses appeared w ho re- 
^ fused to be sworn in the usual way, 
avowing themselves atheist*. Counsel 
refused to interrogate them, and they with- 
drew from the court amidst stioug expres- 
sions of disgust. « 

£ Numerous incendiary fire9 of barns and 
agricultural produce, in this and the pre- 
ceding months. The counties in which 
these outrages chiefly occurred, were Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Northampton, Wiltshire, 
and Hampshire. 

Dec. 2. Trial in the court of king’s 
bench of W. J. Ban ken, M.P., and a 
soldier, for sodomy. The Jury brought in 
a verdict of not guilty, and the foreman 
declared that the defendants would leave 
the court wifhoUt a stain upon their 
characters. 

2. The Anatomy Schools at Cambridge 
fired by the mob, the windows broken; and 
some of the skeletons and preparations 


destroyed, in coasequefioe Of the dto ccrVery 
that the body of a pauper, instead of bripg 
interred, had been removed to the schools, 

7. John Statlian, a noted incendiary, 
executed in front of Cambridge gaol. By 
a confession which he made, it appears 
that he destroyed eleven extensive bams 
successively, by the following plan: he 
rolled some combustible matter in a quan- 
tity oflinen, which, at a favourable oppor- 
tunity, he inserted in the stack. The* 
property which he had been the means 
of destroying is calculated at the value of 
60,000/,, ami his sole motive was the 
paltry consideration of 6s. 6d„ which he 
.was accustomed to receive for giving 
notice to the fire-office of the commence- 
ment of the calamity. 

23. After several days’ hearing, an im- 
portant case, ks affects religious trusts, 
was decided in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court. The Object of it was to take out 
of the hands of the trustees, members of a 
Unitarian chapel, certain funds known by 
the name of Home Sarah Hewley’s Cha- 
rity, and left for the purpose of inculcating 
Trinitarian doctrines. The Vice was of 
opinion that the defendants, holding Uni- 
tarian opinions, were not objects of Lady 
View ley's charity; and the Court, there- 
fore, qo u Id not allow the charity any longer 
to be administered by trustees who denied 
the divinity of Christ and the doctrine of 
original sin. 

23. Th£ French Chambers opened by the 
King in person. The royal speech gave a 
flattering description of the state of France, 
both at home and abroad. 

Miscellanies. — The presentyear, which 
has been unusually stormy, proved very 
'disastrous to the shipping interest. The 
maritime losses recorded to the 16th inst. 
amounted to 20,000 tons of shipping. 

Mr. Schmaltz of Dresden has published 
a table of the number of deaf and dumb 
persons dispersed over the leading coun- 
tries of Kurope in the year 1830. It 
shows that in all the proportion is nearly 
the same, namely, one deaf and dumb in 
every 1539 of the general mass of the 
•population. 

It is computed that there are 13,000 
blind persons in England and Wales* 

It appears from the reports of the Com- 
missioners of Excise Inquiry, that the 
number of auctioneers in England is 
3040 ; Scotland, 378; Ireland, 278: 
total, 3686, 

As a means of moral and architectural 
improvement in London, Mr. Smifke has 
offered some useful suggestions. He pro- 
poses to open handsome streets through St. 
Giles’s and other central parts of the me- 
tropolis, now chiefly the resort of vice afld 
wretchedness, and locate their inhabitants 





ia snore commodious and economicAidWelU 
inga erected on the unoccupied wastes and 
ground-plot# m tW environs of the capital. 

Statistics q* Poland*-*- Accor ding to 
returns made in 1833, the kingdom of 
Poland contains 453 towns, of which 
212J belong to the Crown, and 240 £ ate 
private property ; 22 ,545 villages, of 
which 5296 belong to the Crown, and 
17,2*49 are private property. i'he king- 
dom is divided into 2081 parishes^ and 
5607 communes, which contain 485,176 
houses, of which 401,257 are in the conn- 
try and 83,919 in the towns. , The male 
population amounts to 1,933,390 j the 
female population to 1,981,275 : total, 
3,914,665. The population of the towns 
is 838,875 ; thermal population, 3,075,790. 
The number of Roman Catholics is 
3,237,448 ; belonging to the Greek church, 
106,936; Lutherans, 177,806 ; Reformed 
Calvinists, 3815 ; Jews, 3^3,102; Maho- 
metans, &c., 5558. 

Annual, Oh it laky. — On his return 
from South America, Captain Lyon, the 
traveller ; he commanded two of the expe- 
ditions sent out to explore the Arctic re- 
gions. William Bray, 97, antiquary, and 
editor of the “ Memoirs of Evelyn.” Ge- 
neral Sir Banastre Tarleton, 78, an officer 
distinguished in the American jvar ol' 
independent e, and twenty-two years M E. 
for Liverpool. At Southampton, O’Keefe, 
86, a popular dramatist. At St. Albans, 
Sir Wdli nn I)omviUe,91, formerly a book- 
seller, and lord mayor on the occasion of 
the grand entertainment given in 1813 in 
Guildhall to the allied sovereigns. Earl 
EiUwilliam, 86, a popular and patriotic 
Yorkshire nobleman of Whig principles. 
J, I. Smith, 67, keeper of the prints in tile 
British Museum, and author of several 
works on the antiquities of London. Sir 
Christopher Robinson, f>7, judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty. l)r. Babing- 
tou, 76, father of the London physicians, 
and agreeable associate of the chief philo- 
sophers of the last half-century, from 
Priestley to Davy : a subscription amount- 
ing to 1300/. was raised for the erection 
of a monument to his memory in St. Paulas 
cathedral. Admiral Sir H. Blackwood, 
late commander at the Nore and groom of 
the bedchamber to the King. William 
Morgan, 50 years actuary to the Equitable 
Assurance Company, during which he had 
seen the rise of that association from a 
capital of a few thousands to one of 
several millions. At Paris, of an invete- 
rate cancer in the throat, Savary, Duke of 
Rovigo, a faithful hut servile instrument 
of Napoleon's despotism : since the acces- 
sion of the Orleans family the Duke had’ 
been recalled from obscurity and made 
‘governor of Algiers. Agar EUis, Lord 


Dover, 36, a literary nobleman and patron 
of the arts, Who was also $us author of 
several historical works, and of some able 
articles both in the Quarterly and Edin- 
burgh Reviews. George Granville Leveson 
Gower, first Duke of Sutherland, 75$ fox 
many years he was a pittite, but voted in 
favour of the Reform Bill ; he was a muni- 
ficent patron of the arts, which he was 
well enabled to be by his, vast income of 
300,000/. per annum, formed by the union ' 
of the Stafford, Bridgewater, and Suther- 
land possessions. Godfrey Higgins, 62, a 
magistrate of Yorkshire, of a strong and 
original mind, who was the author of 
I/or# Sabbatic#, in which he endeavoured 
to show that the Christian Sunday was a 
human and secular institution for the pur-k 
pose of festivity, not worship. At Chelsea, 
of cholera, H. H. Haworth, an eminent 
botanist and entomologist. John Gordo#' 
Smith, M. I)., 41, prufeswpr of medical 
jurisprudence in the London University, 4 
and auttyr of some valuable works an that 
important subject. At Stapleton Park, . 
near Bristol, Rajah R&mmokun Roy, a ' k a 
learned Hmrloo of the Brahminical cy0e, * 
who sought to reform the idolatrous nr- 
sflip of his countrymen: he had resided 
three years in England, partly on a mis- 
sion connected with the renewal of the 
abater of the East India Company, and 
evauced much curiosity respecting Chris- 
tianity, but died in the Hindoo faith. 
Richard # Heher, 60, formerly M. P. for 
Oxford, anil celebrated bibliomania!, which 
pursuit he enthusiastically followed with 
the advantages of celibacy and a large * v 
fortune. Mr. Hebei's accumulation of ^ 
books was immense: his houses in London. * 
at Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, and Ghent, » 
were cPnvAted into vast depots of lite/ary ' - , 
stores. # Notwithstanding all these pains, 4 ( 
and occasionally of energy, Beber’a life 4 
realized no object save that of merely . 
collecting, »mi he died deserted by society, 
in seclusion, melancholy, and self-aban- 
donment. He was passionately fond of 
letters, without becoming an author; a 
devoted admirer of parliamentary oratory,^ 
without once venturing, in the house of 
commons, to become a speaker. His will, 
after a long search, was found on a book- 
shelf, where it had been apparently care- 
lessly thrown, and his vast collection' of 
books, many of them in parcels that had 
never been opened, Was dispersed by 
ublic auction. At Lewes, John Ellman, 

8, a practical agriculturist of nearly sixty 
years’ experience, who contributed to im- 
prove the breed of Southdown sheep. In 
London, i f apoplexy, Andrew Picken, 45, 
a Scotchman, who, after sustaining serious 
commercial reverses, produced several 
novels, tales, and compilations of consi- 
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dertble orimnaHtv. At Fttii, 

Mar»hal3ou*tan, 71, almost the last ie- 
prewmtatlVe of the military glories of the 
republic. Jettrdan was among the first 
wWidiseovered the ^ambitious views of 
Buonaparte, which lost him the confidence 
atog with the favourable opinion of that 
dareling adventurer; “ J.ourdan is a poor 
general, " said Napoleon at St. Helena, 
*, w but he possessed the virtues rare among 
hie competitors of honour, integrity, and 
humanity,*’ At Calais, General Edward 
Slacken, after a changeful and adven- 
turous career. He was an Irish Catholic, 
and in Ida youth was one of the aides-de- 
• camp of ‘ Louis XV. ; went to America 
jfrifh Lafayette ; was on board Paul Jones’s 
$hlp he Ban Homme Richard, when she 
took the Seraphis; served in the East 
i Ipdies under the Marquis de Bouille ; 

was at Coblentz with the emigrant French 
| princes ; was one of Napoleon’s detenus on 
ftihe rupture of the peace of Amiens ; was 
fa fellow-prisoner of the Duke d’Fnghien, 
%pnd died at a very advanced age a major- 
general in the British service. Henry 
Gfprge Herbert, second Earl of Carnarvon, 
fi% though his lordship started in poli- 
tical life as the friend of Mr. Fox, ana 
wax strongly attached to the Whig party, 
he gave a determined opposition to f the 
Reform Bill. The neglect he experienced 
on the formation of the Grey ministry, and 
which arose from his bodily infirmities, 
was the imputed cause of tljis dereliction. 
William Sotheby, 77, the distinguished 
translator of Homer and of Wieland’s 
Oberon. 

k A.n. 1834. Trades’ Unions. — In ad- 
4 #tion to ministerial changes, both in 
^England and France, the final expulsion 
of Don Miguel from Portugal, and the 
passing of the poor law amendment 

C , the occurrences of the present year 
diversified with the proceedings ot the 
'tirade societies. These unions* of opera, 
fives were not less active at Purism Lyons, 
and Brussels, than in London , Dublin, 
Manchester, and Leeds. As Workmen 
|can only form effective combinations 
apninst their employers when their ser- 
vices are in urgent request, the existence 
of the numerous associations to keep up 
the price of labour are evidence of the 
industrial activity now pervading Europe, 
Up to the year 1824 the law of England 
made it a crime for workmen to combine, 
even in the most peaceable manner, fur 
the purpose of obtaining a rise, or pre- 
venting a fall* of their wages. But in 
that year parliament abolished this invidi- 
ous restriction, and workmen were allowed 
the same liberty in fixing the price of their 
labour that capitalists exercised in fixing 
the prices of their commodities. The old 




law #as inefficient** w«Ha» ittwdtabH 
It did not, in fact, prevent leipf 1 
prohibited. Trades* unions Jthfo f : ’ u 
and maintained in the face o$if. 1 
existed in the metropolis aityl aU the * 
towns ; and its chief tendency Wat tu 

secret and stealthy, Besides keep^^ * 
the price of labour by the only just mode 
of sustaining its value; that of refilling* 
to sell it, the unionists adopted regulations v 
that infringed the liberty to others they* 
sought to exercise themselves. The num- 
ber of apprentices to be taken by masters 
and the time of their servitude Was to bo, 
regulated by the union ; the employment" , 
of any but regularly associated workmen 
was, if possible, to be prevented. They;'*"’ 
even claimed to regulate wages by the 
rate of profit derived from capital and 
from mechanical improvements. It is im- 
possible to say Ihow far these interferences 
with the liberty of others would have pro- , 
ceeded had they met uo resistance, or not 
been defeated by* their own inherent unrea- 
sonableness. In the course of the present 
year it will be seen that there was a suc- 
cession of “ strikes ” among the most nu- 
merous and useful classes of workpeople 
bdth in London and the country. Con- 
sumers of products of all kinds, and of all 
ranks and degrees, appeared in danger 
of being reduced to their natural resources. 

The gasmen in London would not afford 
light ; the \ailors, shoemakers, builders, 
and shipwrights refused their aid ; and the 
weavers and spinners of Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, and Glasgow, in quick succession, 
became refractory. But the different 
crafts were all reduced to submission, 
either by the superior tact qr greater 
means of their employers. Masters were 
determined to be masters, and having, in 
some instances, a show of reason on their 
side, their efforts at resistance were se- 
conded by the public press, the magis- 
trates, and the government. A t Dorchester 
assizes advantage was taken of some sta- 
tutes, little known or understood, to con- 
vict, and sentence to transportation, for 
belonging to illegal societies, and admi- 
nistering illegal oaths, six agricultural 
labourers. This convictiou, which was 
unexpected^ and thought to be severe, if * 
not unjust, produced strenuous efforts to 
obtain a remission of punishment. 

Jan, 1. During the last three months 
♦he storms have been almost perpetual, umjL '* 
the loss of shipping and human life uiicx^ 
ampled. At Boulogne, 300 children have 
lost their fathers since the commencement 
of the herring season. 

2. Died, aged 40, the lion. G. Lamb, 
brother of Low! Melbourne, and author of 
an elegant translation of Catullus- In 



M&CT&Sft t\Ftep»mn*iih of 
against the radical*,, who 
hm dtarfeefl Mf. Hebhouse. The contest 
fifteen .days, end terminated is 
*f the vhi f candidate. 

, i?fr Death of Lord GniwviLUi, at 
Dmpi&>re*in the 74th year of hi* age. He 
■■' whs third son of William Qrenville, prime 
minister from 1763 to 1765. Mr, Gren- 
ville was private secretary to his brother, 
earl Temple, lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1782; succeeded Mr. Burke as pay* 
master of the army- in 1783; became 
speaker of the House of Commons in 
1789; received a patent of peerage in 
1790 ; %nd, thenceforward, became the 
representative, both in style and sentiment, 
of his relative,. premier Pitt, in the upper 
house. In the following year he ex- 
changed the seals of the home for the 
foreign department ; the latter he retamed 
till the resignation of Mr. Pitt in 1801. 
He was a statesman of considerable na- 
tural abilities, possessed of a sound judg- 
ment, correct memory, and an eloquence 
chaste, masculine, and commanding. He 
had studied the principles of political eco- 
nomy, the importance of which he apprecia- 
ted; was versed in modern languages* 
international law. and the detail of*Euro- 
peao politics , could endure fatigue, and, 
like Mr. Pitt, *»ad hardly any pursuit apart 
from his official duties. Bu^ness was 
not merely hie ambition but amusement. 
Lord Grenville shared with Mr. Pitt in the 
intimations held out to the Catholics to 
facilitate the Irish union, and was more con- 
sistent and firm than his colleague in his 
efforts to redeem their joint engagements * 
During the thirteen months’ administration 
of “All the Talents/’ in 1806-7, he ren- 
dered himself very unpopular by holding, 
with the office of first lord of the treasury, 
the profitable sinecure of auditor of the 
exchequer, which had been conferred upon 
him in 1795, which he held till' his 
death. His haughty diplomacy in 1793 
hastened and exasperated the commence- 
ment of hostilities, in the pertinacious 
countenance of which he w as foremost ^ 
among the war-party. He supported the 
renewal of the war. for the deposition of 
Napoleon in 1815 ; from which period he 
leldom took part in parliamentary discus- 
don, except on the catholic question, when 
ue steadily seconded the efforts of lords 
Grey, Lansdowne, and Holland, for eman- 
ciftetion. His lordship furnished some valu- 
able annotations to an edition of Homer, 
privately printed, and was the author 
of several pamphlets; in one of which, 
published shortly before his death, he ad- 
mitted the fallacious principle on which Mr, 
Pitt** sinking fond had been established. 
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, , A chMW <# natairtir took place 
in Spain, and M. Zea Bermudas was ;re* 
placed as prime minister by Martin** de 
ia Rasa ; a literary character, andA ihom 
decided liberal. This change was 
by the queen-regent at the earnest request 
of the captains-general of Catalonia and 
Old Castile, Blander and Quesada. 

20. At an interview hetween the depu- 
tation of the Nottingham meeting of 
Dissenters and earl Grey, his iorUship 
declared the 'disposition of himself and 
colleagues to relieve the dissenters from 
the disabilities connected with marriage, 
burial, and registration ; . but that he would 
give his strenuous opposition to every 
attempt to remove the establishment, con-, 
sidering it the duty of every government 
to maintain an establishment of religion. 

25. Lord Althorp declined to receivqj 
the Westminster deputation for the repeal 
of the assessed taxes, having already re- 
ceived deputations on the subject from 
every putt of the metropolis ; and he said 
ministers had already determined on their 
course in regard to these taxes. 

29. Dute of Wellington unanimofffiy 
elected chancellor of the university M 
dxford, in the room of the late Goid 
Grenville. The ceremony of installation 
took^lace at Apsley House. 

Ml. Baron Bay ley retired from the 
bench at an advanced age. He had suc- 
cessively ^at in the courts of common pleas, 
king’s bench, qpd the exchequer. Sir W 
Horne was first appointed to the vacancy, 
and resigned the office of attoruey-general 
to fill it; but, changing his mint!, Mr. 
John Williams succeeded Sir J. Bay ley; 
sir John Campbell became attorney-geue-^ 
ral, and Mtj Pepy* solicitor-general. # 
Incendiary fires in Forlarshire ; sup- 
posed to*be the first known in Scotland. 

A law at Frankfort, which limited the. 
marriages of Jews in that city Vo thirteen 
in the year, Repealed. 

FouKioft Treaties. — la this month 
treaty was concluded between Austria, 
Russia, hud Prussia, by which these 
powers mutually agreed to deliver up, on 
the demand of the aggrieved state, all 
persons accused of rebellion or treason, or 
uf being engaged in any plot against the 
throne or the government These stipu- 
lations were not to have a retrospective 
operation. {Ann, Meg, hexvi. 456.) A 
convention, concluded about the same pe- 
riod between Belgium and France, terms 
a contrast to the alliance of the despots. 

By this agreement it is stipulated that 
fugitives for crimes and offences, not po/i 
ticai , shall be reciprocally delivered up by 
each country. 

Feb, 1. Captain Wathen, of the I5fk 
Hussar*, charged, at the instance of Id* 

3P * 
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lieutrCktotl, lord Brudenell, with insub- 
ordination and unoffieer-like'conduct, after 
* trial at Cork, which lasted for 18 days, 
was honourably acquitted. ' His Majesty 
approved the hading of the court-martial, 
and directed the removal of Lord Brudenell. 

% General Romarino, at the head of 
400 Italians and Poles, made an irruption 
into Savoy for the purpose of effecting a 
revolution ; finding no support, they fell 
hack on Geneva, whew they made au 
unsuccessful attempt to excife insurrection, 
and were finally disarmed, and ordered to 
quit Switzerland. 

4, Second session of the Reformed Par- 
liament opened by the king in person. 

* His majesty congratulated them on the 
f ' manner m which thj bill ibi* the abolition 

<of slavery had been received in the Colo- 
|pies t called their attention to the reports 
* «f the municipal corporations, ecclesias- 
tical, and poor law commissions; and 
, ^expressed his satisfaction at the good un- 

* deratanding which prevailed between the 

* governments of Britain and France ; men- 
tioned the recognition of the young queen 
off* Spain ; and, in allusion tb Turkey, 
declared that it would be hi* object to 
maintain the independence of that empire. 
He lamented the distress which prevailed 
among the occupiers of laud ; recom- 
mended the adjustment of tithes in 
Ireland ; and expressed his determination 
to maintain inviolate the legislative union. 
The address in the lords was moved hy 
the Duke of Sutherland, and seconded by 
Lord Howard of Effingham ; in the com- 
mons by Mr. Shaw LeiVvre and Mr. 
Morrison. They were agreed to in both 

f Rouses without alteration. 

5. Lord Althorp and Mr. Shiel ordered 
into the custody of the sergeant-ilt-arins. 
A report had been circulated, tbut some 
of the Irish members had privately 
declared themselves in favour of the Co* 

^ ercion Bill of last session, though they 

f|4iad voted against it. To the question, — 
“ Who is the traitor ?” an answer of Lord 
Althorp’s implied that Mr. Shiel was one 

* of them. An inquiry by a parliamentary 
committee showed that his lordship had 
been misinformed. 

13. A strong feeling prevailed in the 
legislative assembly of Lower Canada 
against the governor, lord Aylmer, and the 
secretary for the colonies, Mr. Stanley, 
on account of their refusal to re-model the 
legislative council. Articles of impeach- 
ment iverfc carried against lord Aylmer. 
The language of Mr. Stanley was described 
as “ inconsiderate and insulting.” 

14. TOe chancellor of the exchequer 
made his financial statement, and informed 
the house that the surplus revenue was 
1,500,0004, whieh, with a reduction of 


500,000/. on the estimatoi, and 600,000/., 
which he expected from an increase tit the 
tea duty, in consequence of the opening 
of the China trade* would leave a sur- 
plus of 2,600,0004 This antjplus would 
enable him to remit the house duty, and 
pay the 800,0004 interest on the grant of 
20 millions to the West India propri- 
etors, leaving the remainder for future 
consideration.' 

The Turkish government has deter- 
mined on the establishment of a post for 
the regular conveyance of letters through- 
out the empire, and as a means of revenue. 

Lord Teiun mouth died at the advanced 
age of 63. His lordship was formerly 
governor-general of India, and president 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
from the period of its institution. As an 
author, his principal work is a Life of 
Sir W illiam Jones/' with whom he was 
intimately accfuuinted. 

15. Business suspended at Lyons, in 
consequence of a general strike of the 
workmen for higher wages. 

Many of the public-houses having 
become mere gin-shops, the home otfico 
has issued a juiper, directing one of the 
magistrates at each of the metropolitan 
f uhce-offices to examine them personally, 
in or<W to ascertain whether they have 
the necessary convenience for a working 
man to cook his dinner. 

17. Died at Bath, aged 68, John 
Tuldwal/., the public lecturer, and, during 
the excitement of the French revolution, 
popular agitator. He was born in London ; 
was first a student at the Royal Academy, 
next an attorney’s clerk, afterwards a 
student of medicine, then some other 
occupation ; but his favourite pursuit was 
the political debatiug societies. He was 
the lost survivor of the twelve who were 
sought to be victimised under a charge of 
constructive treason, in the state trials of 
1794, (see Oct. 29.) Having escaped this 
danger, Mr. lhelwali tried farming, and 
at last settled down into a teacher of elo- 
cution, unuiixed with politics. In this 
engagement he was successful, and after 
• au itinerant course in the country, fixed 
his abode in London ; tak tng pupils afflicted 
with, impediment* of speech, in the treat- 
ment of which he became celebrated, IIo 
was himself & striking instance of the 
success of his own powers in overcoming 
the imperfections of nature by art. His 
voice was originally feeble and husky, yet 
by perseverance ho acquired an extraor- 
dinary distinctness of articulation, aud 
even in the open air could make himself 
heard at a great distance. 

26. Mr. Richardson, steward to Mr, 
Perkins, of Bletchingly, was murdered on 
Lpwm Downs. A reward of 3004 was 
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oWrteii for thenapproHenoion of . the mof- { Society, for the purpose oT forming a Sto- 
derer. tisticai Society, for the collection and cias- 

* March 1. Corporation inquiry in the sification of facts relating to. the present 
city of London closed. The city companies condition and prospects of mankind, and 
remain to be investigated by the coramis- especially of the British empire. Lord 
signers, of which the only announced recu- Lansdowne in the chair ; the resolutions 
sent it the Merchant Tailors. were iupported by Spring Rice, M.P., 

After two nights' debate, the motion of James Abercrombie, M.P., Professor Jones, 
Mr. Hume for substituting, instead of the and Messrs. Babbage, HttUam,«nd Drink- 
present graduated scale of duties, a fixed water. • 

and moderate duty on import, andabpunty A branch of the Bank of England- is 
on the export, with the ultimate view of about to be opened at Plymouth. This 
establishing a free trade in corn, was re- will be the fourteenth establishment in 
jetted by 312 to 155. The president of connection with the Bank* 
the Board of Trade supported the motion ; 17. At Dorchester assizes, six agrieul- 

lord Althorp was theoretically in its tural labourers convicted of a felony, in 
favour, hut did not think any urgent being members of an illegal sdciety, and 
necessity existed for a change in the administering illegal oaths. It appealed 
present system. that the system of many of the trades’ 

8. A general “strike’* for higher wages unions had been adopted by these person# , 
took place among the persons employed by The oaths were administered with a good 
the London gas companies? Some i neon- deal of mummery, the persons taking them 
venicnce for a few nights was ielt in con- being blindfolded, and then -shown the 
sequence, but the masters having been picture ^f a skeleton, death’s head, Ac. 
apprised of the strike beforehand, in a The prisoners were sentenced to seven 
short time the places of the men engaged years’ transportation. Large meel^gs 
in the combination were filled up by work- were held in London, Birmingham, and 
men from the country. They required c^her part^of the country, to petition the 
that their wages should be advanced froyi crown in their favour. The subject was 
28s. a week to 35s„ with an allowance noticed in parliament, April lo, when 
besides of two pots of porter each plr day. I^ort Howick denied that the convicts 

11. A rezi.umtro took place between were ignorant men, since two of them 
some Jeisey Asking-boats, which had in 
the night trespassed within tht^ restricted 
limits of eight miles off the French coast, 
and -a French armed cutter. One boat was 
taken, and the master of another shot. 

The coroner’s inquest, held at Jersey, re- 
turned a verdict of “ Wilful murder *’ 
against those who shot him. • 

13. Returns were published, from which 
it appears that the number of flogging in 
the army had, in the years 1830-31-32-33, 
been respectively 605, 646, 483, and 370. 

In the navy the number of corporal pu- 
nishmenfs w.-nre, in 1830, 2,022; 1831, 

1,727; 1832, * 762; 1833, 1,502. 

Mr, €. Rippon’s motion for the eject- 
ment of the bishops from the house of 
lords was lost, in the commons, by a ma- 
jority of 125 to 58, It excited no discus-* 
si on, ministers, without expressing their 
sentiments, simply voting against it. 

14. A return published of the net ex- 
penses of the Penitentiary, Millbank, for 
the last year, from which it appeared that 
the number of prisoners was 566, and the 
expense of maintenance little short of 36/. 
a head. 

Major Fancourt's motion for the aboli- 
tion of military flogging was rejected by 
a majority of 227 to 94. 

1 5. * A numerous meeting of scientific 
and literary gentlemen and others was 
held at the rooms of the Horticultural 


were meinodist preachers; anti tne docu- 
ments fgtmd upon them showed that gi>- 
vernment had* been enabled to deal with 
the ringleaders of a body, that, if not 
checked in its career, would have pro- 
ceeded to a mischievous extent. 

18. 3,000 workmen in the woollen ma- 
nufacture struck at Leeds, in consequence * 
of tho%dettrmination of their* employers 
only to employ those who would relinquish 
the tradfes* union. 

21. A royal proclamation issued, by* 
which an adoration is rnudp in the distri- ^ 
bution of naval prize* money ; the most 
important parts of which are, that the*^ 
flag officers are to have l-16th, the 
captains* and commanders l-6th of the s 
remainder, and the rest to be distributed 
among the subalterns and men, according 
to a fixed scale. 

26. Lord Chancellor introduced a bill 
for the establishment of a central criminal 
court in the metropolis (See Awg, 15). 

The widow of Burns, the poet, died of 
paralysis at her house in Dumfries. She 
was in the 72d year of her age, evid had 
survived her husband 38 years. 

27. The . chamber of deputies, by a 
vote of 176 to 168, annulled a treaty con« 
eluded ii: 1831 by the Duke de Broglio 
and General Sebastiaci, and refused to 
grant about 1,000,000/. which the ministry 
were pledged to pay to the United States 

* 3 P 2 
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«s an ittdeittBtty Ibr the injuries inflicted 
during the feat war, by the French* upon 
American diipi and commerce. In conse- 

S » Bfcogiio and Sebastiani resigned 
places, and the ministry underwent 
almost a complete reconstruction ; but 
Marshal Soult remained at the head. 

29. The editor of the Tribune news- 
paper condemned to a line of 24,000 francs 
(960/,), and five years* imprisonment, for 
a libel on the subject of political associa- 
tions, and for encouraging the trade union- 
ist* of Lyons. The Tribune had been 
seised by the Government 95 times. 

During this month the United States 
Were much agitated by the declared deter- 
ruination of President J ackson to suppress 
the United States bank, and by the conse- 
quent withdrawal of the government depo- 
sits from the bank. The failure of 96 
hanks in the States about this time was 
attributed to this determination, in which 
the President was zealously opposed by 
the senate, and warmly supported by the 
house of representatives. 

y^/?r»7 4. Sir Richard G. Keats, governor 
oPGreenwich Hospital, died m his 84tli 
year, and was succeeded by Sir Thongs 
Hardy. He was shipmate of the king at 
the commencement of his naval career ; 
had charge of his instruction, and* was 
with him in the engagement between 
Rodney and Langara, in 1780. 

. 9. Riots in Fjcaxce. — Serynis riots 
broke out at Lyons, arising from the at- 
tempts of trades' unionists to interfere with 
the trial of some of -their associates. Fight- 
ing between the work-people and the troops 
continued for several days, accompanied 
with a dreadful loss of life. The troops 
finally prevailed, and a telegraphic despatch 
of, the 12th announced that “ Lyons is 
free, and the suburbs are in possession of 
the troops.” On .the following day (the 
13th) on insurrection broke out at Paris, 
which was speedily suppress'd by the 
troops and the national guards* The in- 
surrection was chiefly the work of repub- 
licans. The deputies, to the rfumber of 
288, presented a congratulatory address to 
the king on the occasion. The number 
Rilled was 51, of whom 12 belonged to the 
army. The number of persons killed at 
Lyons, -during six days’ fighting, was 
estimated at .5,000, of whom 1,700 were 
troops. The public buildings, and many 
hotels and dwelling-houses, were ruined 
or seriously injured in the struggle, which 
was more protracted in consequence of 
General Aymar’f unwillingness to expose 
his men m the narrow streets of the city. 

10. The York column completed, and a 
statue of the Duke, by Westmacott, placed 
on the summit. Mr. B. Wyatt was the 
architect. . Independent of the bronze 


statue it cost 15,7604, raised by swbscrip 
turn. The total height is 137 feet. \ 

10. Rajah of Coqjw*.— T he peace sf 
India had been disturbed by hostiHrim 
with the rajah of Cootg, an independent 
prince with whom we were in alliance. 
After a skirmishing but sharp warfare of 
upwards of a week, between the British 
forces under colonel Lindsay, and those of 
the rajah, the latter were defeated on all 
points, and the prince himself surrendered 
unconditionally. He is to be deposed, and 
his dominions annexed to the company’s 
territories. The following is the total loss 
of the British in killed and wounded: — 
Europeans, 14 commissioned officers; 139 
non-commissioned, rank, and file. Natives 
— 2 commissioned officers; 144 non-com- 
missioned, rank and file, and dressers. 
Total, Europeans and natives— 16 com* 
missioned officers, 283 non-commissioned, 
rank and file.fe.nd dressers. 

15. A serious riot at Oldham in conse- 
quence of the apprehension of two men lie- 
longing to the trades' union of that place. 
Qne factory was nearly destroyed, and one 
person killed. Eight of the rioters were 
afterwards convicted and sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment varying from 6 to 18 
Aionths. 

17. « Lord Althorp introduced the mi- 
nisterial propositions for the amendment of 
the poor laws. — (See Aug. 15.) 

21. A meeting of trades unionists, 
held in Copenhagen-fields, for appointing 
a deputation to wait on the home-secretary 
and present a petition for the remission of 
the sentence on the Dorchester convicts. 
The deputation proceeded to the home- 
office, accompanied with a vast procession 
through the streets, and was received by 
Mr. Phillips, who stated that lord Mel- 
bourne declined receiving the petition 
under such circumstances of intimidation, 
but if it were presented in a proper man- 
ner he would lay it before the king. 
The procession next proceeded toKenmug- 
tou common and quietly dispersed. The 
jietitioa was afterwards presented. The 
numbers assembled were estimated at 
2O.000, of whom — tailor^ 5000; carpenters, 
3194; bricklayers, 1845; plumbers, 930 ; 
bricklayers* labourers, 2500. 

21. The chancellor of the exchequer 
moved resolutions for the abolition of 
church rates, and substituting in their 
place a grant out of the land tax amount- 
ing to 250,000/. a year. The resolutions 
were agreed to by a majority of 256 to 
140. The bill, founded upon them, was 
afterwards dropped, from Che mutual dis- 
satisfaction of dissenters and churchmen. 

22. QLADKurjuE Tux a tt. — A treaty of 
this date, concluded in London, by Britain 
France, Spain, and Portugal, having for 
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it! object .the pacification of Ahe two pen- 1 
insular kingdoms. 1. Spain and Portugal i 
mutually engage to assist each other iu 
^ he expulsion from, their respective territo- 
ries of Don Carlos and Don Miguel. 2. 
Britain engages to co-operate by employ- 
ing a naval force. 3. Prance engages to 
do all that the. contracting parties in com- 
mon accord shall determine upon. Some 
of the chief objects of this alliance it will 
be seen {May 9) were soon atter accom- 
plished. . 

Mr- O’Connell brought forward his mo- 
tion, tending to the repeal of the union. 
He spoke for six hours. My. Spring Kuse 
spoke for six hours next night in reply, 
and the discussion lasted for six nights. 
On a division, the numbers for repeal were 
38. and against it 523. Mr. Kennedy was 
the only English member who voted in the 
minority. An address to the throne was 
afterwards agreed to, whijph was unani- 
mously adopted by the lords, and presented 
to his majesty by deputations from both 
houses. * 

25. A royal mandate of this t^ite 
abolishes the exclusive privilege of ser- 
geaiits-at-1 aw to plead in the court ot com- 
mon-pleas, and throws open the court to 
the entire bar. 

28. A general w strike’* of the journey- 
men tailors tn London, by which 13,000 
men are tht^wu out of employment. The 
tailors in several other towns struck in 
imitation of those of the metropolis. At a 
meiting of the master-tailors in London 
on the 29th, it was decided by a very large 
majority, that only those journeymen should 
be re-empluyed who would sign a declara- 
tion that they had ceased to be connected 
with any trade’s union. After holding 
out several weeks, the men returned to 
their work on the terms of the masters. 

May 7. Don Pedro issues a decree 
equalizing the amount of duties on im- 
ported goods, and thus annuls the exclusive 
privilege enj ivcJ by England in the trade 
with Portugal. The difference in our 
favour was, in some instances, 15 percent. ; 
but we had ourselves set the example of 
removing invidious distinctions between 
nations. In 1831 the duties on foreign 
wines were equalised, and the wines of 
France admitted at the same rate as those 
from our old ally, Portugal. 

9. The chancellor of the exchequer 
moved resolutions' for the reduction of 
the Four per Cent. Annuities. The amount 
of that stock was 11,000,090/. and the 
saving to the public would be about 
53,000/. a-year. 

The poor law bill was read a second 
time in the commons, by a majority of 319 
to 20. 

* A decisive battle gained by the troop* of 


£& 

Don Pedro, on the heights of Thomar, over 
those of Don Miguel. Two days after th ey 
entered Santarem, which had been eva- 
cuated by Don Miguel Don Miguel an d 
Don Carlos finally embarked in British 
vessels, the former for Italy and the latter 
for England. A convention was entered 
into with Don Miguel* by which he is to 
receive from Portugal an income of 12,000/. 
a-year, and enjoy the rank of prince of the 
blood, and in return engages to give up the 
crown jewels? never to return to any part 
of the peninsula, or any way concur in 
disturbing its tranquillity. A protest ap- 
peared Ja the course of the year, in Don 
Miguel’s name, against some parts of the 
treaty, of which the cortes of Portugal 
availed themselves to annul the treaty , al- 
together, and to discontinue the pension of 
the prince. He was -in consequence re- 
duced to great poverty, and he ultimately 
became a pensioner of the Pope. 

1 0. Birmingham political union dissolves 
itself. • 

15. A motion of Mr. Tennyson, for 
shortening the duration pf parliament, re* 
jeeted by% majority of 235 to 185. * 

18. Mr. Jeffrey created a judge of sea- 
Son ; Mr. Murray, member for Leith, .suc- 
ceeds him as lord advocate, 

4>, Died at Paris, aged 76, general the 
marquis de Lafayette, a popular and dis- 
tinguished name of modern history. His 
father yras slain at Maiden. At 16 he 
married the daughter of the duke d’Ayen, 
still younger than himself. Weary ot the 
frivolities of the capital, he joined the 
Americans in their struggle for independ- 
ency. He fought by the side of W ashing- 
tun, and decided the freedom of the new 
world by the alliance of France. When 
philosophy, which had been but a pas- 
time for noble idlers, demanded sacri- 
fices from them, Lafayette was the first 
to set an example, contributing power- 
fully m fhe states-general to the junc- 
tion of 4he orders ; and, by way of re- 
compense, was appointed commander of 
the national guard. Apprehensive of 
anarchy, he denounced, in 1792, the Jaco- 
bin club to the national assembly. The 
majority, which at first supported the 
general, gradually fell away, and no re- 
source was left to him, but either a dis- 
honourable recantation, a death inglorious 
and unavailing, or the chances of a retreat 
into some neutral territory# He was made 
prisoner by the Austrians, who, during 
four years, kept him in close confinement. 
The treatment he received from the allies, 
showed that they were not disposed to tole- 
rate even a moderate reformer ; fur Lafay- 
ette had tried to arrest the progress of the 
revolution under a constitutional monarchy* 
He visited the United State* in I824*end 
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was enthusi«8&eft% received by the citi- 
aena After the events of 1630 he might 
hare been head of the French republic, but 
conientnAMmeelf with his old appointment 
of chief of the civic guard ; a distinction 
which, in a few months, he abandoned in 
disgust Prince Talleyrand said he had 
extinguished himself by his resignation 
and nothing remained “ but the muff*'' His 
character was precisely a contrast to that 
of this diplomatic trickster. The promi- 
nent trait of Lafayette was a* noble disin- 
terestedness. This was almost in extreme ; 
for it left an opening to men less able and 
deserving, and both lessened his usefulness 
and reputation for ability. It has been 
Said of him— (Furrow Quarterly Review) 
— that u he had the modeiation of Wash- 
ington without his wisdom ; his simplicity 
blit not his strength ; his amiability dis- 
joined from his activity and tore sight. Ue 
Was therefore always respected and always 
forgotten.” The Parisians showed tlieir 
inspect to his memory by attending Jus 
funeral in immense numbers j 200, OUU are 
supposed to have been present. II is simple 
monumental designation — Reqtiescut in 
pave — in the private cemetery *)f Picpsa 
cannot be gainsaid by friends or detractor^. 

21. Smuggxung. — An interesting French 
report lias been published, of the exteqjt to 
which smuggling is carried on between 
France and England. It is calculated 
that, in 1826, not less than about 46,000 
c^t. of, English manutacturds were 
smuggled into France through the Methei- 
lands by means of dogs. Hogs had been 
taken by the custom-house officers with 
burdens valued at 32/. to 48/, each. It 
appears that between IS 20 and 1©30, 
40,278 of these smuggling dogs had been 
destroyed, and 4,833/. hail bo eh pfud as 
premiums for their destruction, h u * the 
trade is nevertheless on the increase. 
The amount of duties evaded by the smug- 
gling ot Fiench goods to Engl^ul iu 1831 
was calculated at 800,000/. Tliist’s exclu- 
sive ot tobacco, of which great quantities 
are imported without paying duty* 

22. A motion for the iejieal of the 
stamp duty on newspapers is rejeettd m 
the commons by a majority of 00 to £8. A 
motion tor the appointment of authentic 
reporters had the same fate. 

24. Session of the French chambers 
cloved. 

, 27. Ministerial Resignations, — Mr. 
Ward Qiade his motion relative to the Irish 
church* In an able speech he described 
the unsettled state of Ii eland ; said that 
since 1819 it had 1 heen necessary to main- 
tain an army there of 22,000 men, which 
cost a million per annum, exclusive of a 
pel ice force that cost 360,000/. more, both 
of which ho ascribed chiefly to the main- 


tenance of a religions establishment Ho t 
in unison with popular opinion* He con* 
eluded by moving, *«* That the protests))^ 
episcopal establishment in Ireland exceeds 
the spiritual wants of the protestaat popu- 
lation ; and that it being the right of the 
State to regulate the distribution of church 
property in such manner as parliament 
may determine, it is the opinion of this, 
house, that the temporal possessions of 
the church of Ireland, as now established 
by law, ought to be reduced.” Mr. Grote 
seconded the motion. After the mover 
and seconder bad concluded, lord AHhorp 
announced that he had just received com- 
munications which induced him to move 
that the house should adjourn till June 
2, which was agreed to. It appeared that 
there existed a difference of opinion in the 
cabinet as to the mode in which Mr. 
Ward's motion should be met, a majority 
being in its fa* our, while the rest couki 
not assent to its principle, it was in the 
end determined to issue a commission, with 
ample instructions to inquire into the actual 
condition of the Irish church, both with 
reglird to its ministers and members, hut 
the dissentient, minority of the cabinet, 
could neither assent to a commission of 
inquiry, nor to Mr. Ward's motion; in- 
ferring, /hat if the commission reported, as 
was anticipated, that the temporal posses- 
sions of the chinch exceeded its spiritual 
wants, then there would be a surplus, tlm< 9 
agreeably t<5 Mr. Ward’s motion, would be 
at parliamentary disposal, to lie applied 
either to lav or ecclesiastical purposes. To 
the appropriation of church property to 
other than ecclesiastical uses, Mr. Stanley, 
Sir James Graham, the earl of Kipon, and 
the duke oi Richmond, could not assent, 
and resigned their places in the ministry. 
The iol lowing appointments took place 
in consequence : — colonial secretary, Mr. 
Spring Rice; first lord of the admiralty, 
lurd Auckland , lord privy seal, earl of 
Carlisle ; master of the mint, Mr. Aher- 
a online; post-roaster general, marquis of 
Cony ogham ; president of the board of 
trade, Mr. Poulett Thompson; secretary 
of the treasury, Mr. Francis Raxing; and 
Mr, Klhce, the secretary at war, was in- 
troduced into the cabinet. On resuming 
the adjourned debate, lord Althurp an- 
nounced the ministerial changes, and the 
appointment of the church commission; 
hut Mr. Ward, notwithstanding, pressed 
his motion to a division, which waa ne- 
gatived by 396 to 129. 

27. By a decision of the general as- 
sembly of the church of Scotland, an impor- 
tant change has been effected in the exercise 
ot church patronage in that country* Lord 
Moucriefli a judge of session, moved that 
no person shall be appointed to a living 




.who is disapproved of by a majority of the. 
heads of families in communion with the 
church, and the motion was carried by a 
majority of 184 to 138. 

28. Being the anniversary of the king’s 
birth-day, the Irish prelates, headed by 
the . archbishop of Armagh, presented an 
address to his majesty, in which they 
strongly deprecated ecclesiastical innova- 
tions, The king did not satisfy himself 
with the common formal answer, but de- 
livered an extempore address of consider- 
able length, in which he warmly expressed 
his attachment, to the church. He said 
{Am. Reg. Ixxvi. 44} that he had always 
been friendly to toleration in its utmost 
altitude, but opposed to licentiousness, and 
that he was fully sensible how much both 
the protest ant church and his own family 
were indebted to the revolution of 1688. 
u The words/* said be, u which you hear 
from me, are spoken from tony mouth, but 
they proceed from my heart/’ 

Don Pedro issued a decree abolishing 
aH convents and monasteries m Portugal ; 
and shortly after another decree abolislyng 
the privileges of the Oporto wine company. 

Jun* 3, On the motion of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, In the commons, a select com- 
mittee is appointed to inquire into &e 
causes, extent, and remedies of dvqrtken- 
ni'vi. On the motion of Mr. C, Grant, a 
committee appointed to inquire into the 
menus of promoting communication with 
India by steam. In place oT Mr. Roe- 
buck’s motion, for inquiring into the means 
of establishing national education, an 
amendment, moved by lord Morpeth, was 
substituted, for inquiring into the appli- 
cation of a grant ot last session, for event- 
ing school houses. 

An inquest held on the bodies of Matilda 
Archer, aged 19, and Mary Ann Perry, 
aged 1 8 ; the jury retilrned a verdict 
of feio dt sr. It appealed that the two 
yo >ug women, on the previous night, had 
tieh their wrists tightly together with a 
silk handkerchief, and thrown themselves 
into the Thames, where they were found 
drowned next morning. 

French Commkbck. — An ordinance ap- 
peared intheilfoni^cwj^makingconsiderabie 
alterations iu the commercial intercourse 
between England and Franco. The prohi- 
bition on the import aud export of certain 
articles removed ; the tonnage of English 
vessels admitted into French ports reduced ; 
Slid cotton yarns, chain cables, aud other 
articles, are to be admitted on payment 
of a fixed duty. This is the commence- 
ment of a more liberal system ; and it ap- 
pears, from the Reports of Messrs. Bow- 
ring and Villiers, that the French are be- 
coming more alive to the advantages of 


free-trade. Owing to restriction* and mo* 

> nopoiies, the foreign commerce of Franco 
has made much less progress within the 
last half century, than either her agricul- 
ture or her manufactures. The value of 
hex imports and exports together amount- 
ed, in 1787, to 23,060,000/. sterling; in 
1830, they amounted to no more than* 
25,500,000/., notwithstanding an increase 
in the population of the country from 
twenty-four to thirty-three millions. The 
small share she possesses of the immense 
export trade of Eugland places iu a strong 
light the oppressive operation of the anti- 
commercial regulations to which she lias 
subjected herself, In 1830, while our exports 
to all Europe amounted to 34,275 ,387/., 
those to Franco amounted only to 659*087/., 
or about a fifty-second part of the whole. 
Among the European countries to which * 
shipments of British goods were made, 
France ranked only the ninth in import- 
ance. .In 1831, she ranked as an eighth, 
and received a thirty-eighth part of the 
exports from England to the whole of Eu- 
rope. 

4. Tift Antigua legislature dispensed 

ith the* apprenticeship clause in the 

lavery Abolition Bill, aud declared that 
the slaves in that colony should be entirely M 
fref from August 1st. 

10. The installation of the duke ^pf ^ 
Wellington as chancellor of Oxford univer- 
sity takes place with much pomp, and s 
strong display of conservative feeling. * 

13. About this period the greater part 
of the Leeds trades’ unionists, who had 
been Jong out of employment in conse- 
quence of a strike, returned to their work 
at the mills. About 45 mills and dressing- 
shops Jmdbeen standing for many weeks. 

17. Tfie census of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land taken in Sep- 
tember, 18d.j, was published. In the for- 
mer the number of males was 44,643, and 
of femalA, 16,151. The population of 
Sydueywas 16,232. 

1 8. Don Carlos landed at Portsmouth 
with hie family and suite. Three weeks 
after he left: England, and suddenly ap- 
peared among his adherents in Spain. 

Mr. Robert Grant is appointed Governor 
of Bombay , and has been succeeded by Mr. 

C. Fergusson as judge-advocate. 

24. The grand musical festival, given 
in West mi us ter Abbey, for the benefit of 
the various musical societies, commenced. 
Their majesties attended it in state for 
four days. The number of performers 
amounted to 625, and the proceeds amount- 
ed to 22.000/., the clear profits* to 9,000/. 

Messrs. Raphael and Illidge elected 
sheriffs of London and Middlesex* The 
forme? is the first catholic who has held 
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the office since the expulsion of the 

Stuarts. . 

A nangobary battle was fought at the 
fear of BaUyheagh, hy the clerks of Colei? n 
and La/wlor. About 1 ,000 men, indepen- 
dent of women, were engaged in the bloody 
affray. 'Many were killed, and about 18 
drowned in the river. 

35. Admiral Napier arrived at Ports- 
mouth in the Bragimza frigate, and was 
welcomed with great enthusiasm by the 
inhabitants. His shareof thb prize-money 
for the capture of the Miguelite fleet, 
(valued at 120,000/.,) was stated to be 

*28 Strike of the shoemakers of Derby. 

Colocotvoni and Colliopul were convic- 
ted of treason at Nauplia, aiul sentenced 
to death* The sentence was afterwards 
commuted to 20 years imprisonment. 

30. The editor of the Monring Post 
committed to custody by the lords, for a 
libel on the lord chancellor, charging his 
lordship with making a false enfcy of a 
decision of the house. Two days alter he 
was discharged on acknowledging his error, 
and" payment of fees. 

The government prosecutions for libel, 
since the king's accession have been six. 
In these causes the defendants were; — 
William Cobbett, William Alcock HaV?y, 
Rkhard Carlile, John Ager, Patrick Grant, 
John Bell, Henry Hetherington, and Tho- 
mp Stevens. 

1. Karl Grey proposed in the 
house ot lords the renewal of the Irish 
Coercion Bill, with the exception of the 
court-martial clauses, which were omitted. 

3. A warm altercation in the commons 
between Mr. Littleton and Mr. O’Connell, 
on the Irish Coercion Bid. It appeared 
that Mr. Littleton had confidentially com- 
municated to Mr. O’Connell, th*.t the 
clauses in the bill prohibitory of meetings 
were not demanded by the Irish govern- 
ment and would not be press eC ; never- 
theless the obnoxious clauses appeared in 
the bill, and Mr. O’Connell considered 
that a deception had been practised,. and 
that, the communication had secured ad- 
vantages- over him which would not have 
beau possessed, and which dissolved the 
obligation of secrecy, under which the 
communication had been made. On the 
7th* Lord Althorp stated that Mr Littleton 
had sufficient ground for the hope he had 
intimated to Mr. O’Connell, that the ob- 
noxious clauses would be omitted ; but 
feeling the unpleasant position in which 
he stood in having acted on that anticipa- 
tion, Mr* Littleton bar! tendered his 
resignation ; but had been prevailed upon 
to remain hi office* A stormy debate 
then named m n'fnrtfaa of Mr. O’ConueH 


for copier of ihe correspondence inffirdett' 
the lord lieutenant of Ireland and . miu&- 
ters, which was negatived by 153 to 54. . 

5. The queen embarked at Woolwich 
for the continent, to visit her relative* at 
Meinengen Her majesty travels incog- 
nita, under the title of the' countess of 
Lancaster. 

9 Resignation op Earn Grey. — 
The resignation of Earl Grey had been 
p receded by that of lord Althorp, who 
found himself unable to carry the Irish 
Coercion Bill through the commons, with 
the clauses against public meetings, after 
it had become ‘known that the lord lieu- 
tenant had advised the dispensing with 
these clauses, and that there was a differ- 
ence of opimou in the cabinet on the 
necessity of their retention. Without the 
assistance of lord Althorp as ministerial 
leader in the commons, i£arl Grey con- 
sidered himself unable to carry On the 
government, and resigned. His lord- 
ship had passed his seventieth year; and, 
from declining health, the infirmities of 
age, and weariness of official life, had 
wished to retire at the close of last session, 
but had been prevailed upon by his col- 
leagues to continue in office. The main 
objects with which his administration 
commenced had been effected: — Parlia- 
mentary reform, the great object of his 
public exertions, had been accomplished; 
peace had been maintained, without no- 
tional dishonour ; and taxes repealed to the 
amount of four and a half millions. The 
explanations of the seceding ministers 
were given on the 9th. Earl Grey was 
listened to with profound attention, aud 
at one moment was so overpowered iy 
his feelings, that he was compelled to sit 
down, which interval the duke of Wel- 
lington filled up hy presenting some 
petitions. His lordship had held office, as 
premier, three years, seven months, and 
twenvy-two days, which exceeded the term 
of his predecessor, the duke of Wellington, 
by nearly one year and a half. Since 
1754, only four premiers have held office 
for a longer period, namely, the duke of 
Newcastle eight years, lord North twelve, 
Mr. Pitt upwards of seventeen, and lard 
Liverpool nearly fifteen years. 

15. Marshal Soult quitted the French 

ministry, and was succeeded as president 
of the council and minister at war by 
marshal Gerard. . A 

16. A riot to ok place at Madrid, In’ 
consequence of some misapprehensions 
relative to the cholera; the populace 
imagined the fountains bad been poisoned, 
and about seventy persons were killed, 
chiefly monks. The number of persons 
who died of cholera in that capital from 
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this perW to tbe 2lst of August was cal* 

eulatdd at 5,000. . ; 

17, Biod M. A. Taylor, M. P. aged 
77. Ha was an old friend of Mr. Fox, 
and distinguished for his .persevering ex- 
position of chancery abuses. Since the 
retirement of Mr. Coke, he had been 
the father of the commons, having 
been a member of that assembly for fifty 
years. 

Melbourne Cabinet. — The comple- 
tion of the ministry was announced in the 
commons by lord Altborp, His lord- 
ship had consented to resume his office* 
The following is the list of the new 
cabinet : — 

Viscount Melbourne,, First Ij>rd of the 
Treasury. 

VisCount A1 thorp, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Lord Brougham, Lord High Chancellor. 

Marquis of Lansdowne, Jftrd President 
of the Council. 

Earl of Mulgrave, Lord Privy Seal . 

Viscount Duncanuon, Hpme Secretary . 

Viscount Palmerston, Foreign Secretary. 

Spring Rice, Colonial Secretary . ' 

Lord Auckland, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Charles Grant, President of India Board. 

Marquis of Conyngham, Postmaster Ge- 
neral. 

Lord Holland, Chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster. 

Lord John Russell, Paymaster of the 
Forces. 

E. J. Littleton, Secretary for Ireland. 

21. The lord chancellor expatiated at 
considerable length on the principles which 
should regulate the administration of relief 
to the poor, and concluded with moving 
in the lords, the second reading of ihe 
poor laws amendment bill. The motion 
was supported by the duke of Wellington, 
and other opposition peers, and agreed to 
by a majority of 76 to 13. 

The circulation of paper money 
abolished by Don Pedro in Portugal, and 
a metallic currency established. 

25. The amount of legacies, donations, 
/tec., made to different charities in France,* 
during the year 1833, was stated to 
be 160,000/. 

Died at Highgate, aged 62, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, the celebrated poet 
and metaphysician. This respected lite- 
ral or had long suffered under acute illness, 
and far the last thirteen mouths, as he told 
a friend, had walked seventeen hours in 
his chamber each day. He was the son of 
the vicar of St. Mary Otter y in Devonshire ; 
was educated at Christ's Hospital, and 
went to Cambridge ou one of the exhibi- 
tions belonging to that foundation. Like 
other ingenuous minds, he was smitten 


with the opening bud* of the French revo- 
lution, and while under their influence 
projected, in conjunction with Southey 
ana Lovell, who had married three state**, 
the establishment of a community in 
America upon more elementary prin- 
ciples than those predominant in" Europe. 
Mr. Coleridge possessed great conversa- 
tional powers ; and William Hazlitt, who 
heard him preach at the Unitarian chapel 
at Taunton, has left a graphic description 
of his ixnprcstive appearance and pulpit 
oratory. As traveller, public lecturer, and 
general writer for the press, Mr. Coleridge 
had opportunities for extensive observation 
on the diversities of human life and cha- 
racter ; but the variety appears to- have * 
perplexed rather than simplified his intel- 
lectual deductions. Hta later writing* 
partook of the vague obscurities of Ger- 
man idealism, in Which the realities of 
life are lost amidst mystic and imprac- 
ticable contemplations. The English 
Goethe, ^ like hta prototype, combating 
with religious feeling a poet’s fancy no d 
temperament, the uncongenial pursuit of 
a metaphysician's analysis appears to h«J*e 
wrought o*t few definite and tangible 
exclusions in the perplexities of moral, 
and political philosophy. 

TjJt*. Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
forward a second budget, and announced 
that Ihe surplus for the year was 2,1 77,03(1. 
and that it was his intention to t&fas 
off 1 the Ifouse tax and other taxes to toP 
amount of a million and a half. 

27. Earl Bathurst died, aged 72. He 
was colonial secretary for 16 years, and 
president of the council during fhe Wel- 
lington administration. Hta lordship was 
a feeble, embarrassed speaker, and of little 
ability. The order of the Garter he held 
was given to the Duke of Norfolk* 

31. French chamber of deputies opened 
with a pacific speech from the King. The 
govemmenWhad acquired strength by the 
late elections. 

Aug. 1. A public dinner given at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, to celebrate the 
termination of West Indian slavery. The 
Earl of Mulgrave, the late governor of 
Jamaica, was in the chair, and the most 
active public supporters of emancipation 
were present, as were also several gentle- 
men of colour from the West Indies. The 
dissenters generally throughout the coun- 
try celebrated the same event in their 
chapels. At Hull, the first stone of the 
Wilberfarce testimonial was raised. 

Remarkable Affair. — Three persons, 
Edwards, Weedon, and Lacossayne, tried 
at the Middlesex sessions for attempting 
to obtain by force certain title-deeds, and 
a check for 800/. from Mr. Gee, a solicitor 
of Bishop- S tor tf or d, on the 12th of last 
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May. The trial lasted thirteen hours, and 
the two former were found guilty of con- 
spiring to imprison Mr. Gee, and the latter 
or a common assault: they were respec- 
tively sentenced to two years, one year, anil 
six months* imprisonment. The case had 
excited great interest, owing to its novel 
circumstances. Mr. Gee Was professionally 
employed by a person who stated herself 
to be a widow, of the name of Canning, to 
invest the sum of 2,000/. for her benefit. 
He invested 1,200/. of this sum, And placed 
the remaining 8004 in the hands of his 
banker. Mr. Gee, having been by specious ■ 
pretences seduced to a house in Y ork Street, 
Commercial Road, was there seized by three 
men, and forced through the back kitchen 
into a recess walled with strong boards, and 
plastered with mud and soil. He was 
there fastened by chains and cords to a 
beard which served for a seat, and to two 
pieces of wood, so that he could scarcely 
move. The men then extorted from him 
au order for the title-deeds of thcfiuvesteil 
property of Mrs. Canning, and a check for 
the 8004 This was stared to be the price 
of%is release, and was yielded 'oy him in 
the fear of being murdered. One of t^e 
men, who was blind, and seemed the leader 
of the party, then went away with the 
order and the check, leaving the other -men 
m charge of their prisoner. When Mr, 
Gee was left by himself, he contrived* by 

t treme exertion to force up the chain 
ross his breast, and to make his escape. 
Infoimation having been given of these 
facts at the Lambeth-street Police-office, 
the thtee men were apprehenrled'the next 
day. The blind man, Edwards, was a 
teacher of music, and had hired the house 
but a few days previously, and b id the 
den constructed according to his directions, 
for the special purpose to which* it was 
applied. He did not deny his part iu the 
business, but justified it as a means of 
obtaining for Mrs. Canning tJiat justice 
which had been quietly sough* in vain. 
The transaction was elucidated by the fact, 
that Mrs. Canning had been c married, 
under a false name, to Edwards, and that 
she had only a life interest in the property 
ixt question, which she was to retain while 
she remained a widow, and no longer. 

Rail Radnor's bill tor the admission of 
dissenters into the universities, thrown out 
of the lords by 102 to 85. 

Leghorn ojieued as an entirely free port, 
by the cessation of the duty of one per 
cent, upon merchandize by sea, 

5. Great inundations from heavy rains 
in the midland and northern counties, 
particularly iu the vicinity yf Birmingham 
and Manchester. Some lives were lost, and 
the destmetspa of property considerable. 

At the Chester assises, two men, named 


Garside and Mosley, were indicted for the 
murder of Mr. Thomas Ashton* bn the 3d 
of January, 1831. The murdered person 
was manager of a mill at the period when 
there was a dispute between the masters 
and ium-outs fit Werneth. Ho was killed 
by a shot while passing through a lane on 
his way to the mill. The principal witness 
against the prisoners was the brother of 
Mosley, who was himself a party in the 
murder, but was admitted king’s evidence 
against the others. It transpired on the 
trial that the prisoners htul no personal 
ill-will to Mr. Ashton, but had undertaken 
the assassination in consideration of re- 
ceiving 3 /. C)s. 8<£ each, from the trades* 
union, to which Mr. Ashton had become 
obnoxious. The prisoners were found 
guilty, and sentenced to death; but the 
execution was delayed iu consequence of 
a dispute between the sheiitts of the county 
and those ofythe city of Chester, each 
party contending that the duty devolved 
on the other of seeing the sentence carried 
into effect. They were finally executed at 
I ^orse monger-lane, pursuant to an award 
ol the court of King's Bench, made on 
the motiou of the attorney-general, Nov. b, 
who cited several cases to justify the in- 
terference of the court; among them that 
of the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Subsequently an act was passed (1 \Vin, 
4. c. 1.) settling the duties of the sheriffs. 

Admira). Sir Richard King, commander- 
in-chief in the Medway, died, aged 61, 
and was succeeded by Admiral Fleming. 
He was one of Nelson’s captains at the 
battle of Trafalgar, and had the command 
on the East India station from 1816 to 
1 820 . 

8. General Sir John Doyle, died in his 
78th year. He served in the four quarters 
of the globe, was present at twenty-three 
general engagements, and received public 
thanks on nine different occasions. 

iO. The Glasgow turn-out calico printers? 
after a nine months* struggle, have been 
compelled to yield to their employers. 
This stiike has cost the employed 12,0004 
to support the refractory. 

* 1J. The Irish Tithe Bill was rejected 
in the Lords by a majority of 189 to 122. 

14. A great Protestant meeting, con- 
sisting chiefly of nobility and gentry* held 
at Dublin, and resolutions passed in sup- 
port of the established church, 

15. PnOUOOATKW OF PaKI.IAWKNT. 

The king in jierson prorogued parliament* 
After adverting to the principal labours 
of the session, he intimated that the impor- 
tant subjects of jurisprudence and munici- 
pal corporations would be introduced next 
session. The legislative business of the 
year had fallen short of that transacted in 
1833, partly from ministerial disagree- 
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slants and changes* and partly from the 
refusal of the lords to concur id measures 
sent up to them from the commons. 
Among' the bills which passed the com- 
mons, and which were either rejected or so 
altered by the lords as to preclude the con- 
currence of the commons, were those rela- 
tive to Jewish disabilities,— admission of 
dissenters into the universities — prevention 
of parliamentary corruption in Warwick — 
the Bribery Bill and the Coroners’ Court 
Hill — which last was lost by the lords re- 
jecting a clause declaring coroners’ com ts 
open courts. The two principal measures 
that became law were the Central Crimi- 
nal Court Act and the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act. The first of these measures 
was intended to improve the administration 
of the criminal law in the metropolis. It 
extends the jurisdiction of the Old Bailey 
Court over a population of about 1,700,000, 
not only in Middlesex, but i\ parts of Sur- 
rey, Kent, and Kssex ; leaving to the Mid- 
dlesex sessions, at Clerkenwell, the trial of * 
offences punishable with •not more than 
seven years 1 transportation. The C^d 
Bailey sessions to be held twelve times a- 
> ear at the least, and oftener if necessary, 
in the city of Loudon or the suburbs. 
This measure effected a great imptovt-meift 
io the judicial administration of the me* 
ti'Mohs; and the outlines of it are said to 
have been given to the lord chancellor by 
an eminent barrister. ^ 

The most important measure of the ses- 
sion was the Poor Law Amendment Act, It 
was founded on inquiries and suggestions 
made by itinerant commissioners, who had 
been appointed to investigate the abuses of 
the pool -law administration and suggest 
remedies. Their suggestions were adopted 
by large majorities of both houses of par- 
liament, consisting of all political parties, 
and excited little popular opposition, 
though effecting a great change m the 
mi de of treating the indigent classes. The 
chief reasons upon which the new legisla- 
tion was founded were the burdensome 
amount of the poor-rates — the temptations 
to improvident habits they held out — the 
superior condition of the pauper to an in** 
dependent labourer — maladministration of 
the laws through the interference of magis- 
trates, and equality of voting— the payment 
of wages out of tile rates — the granting of 
out-door allowances to able-bodied labour- 
ers— encouragement afforded to inconti- 
nence, by the allowances panted to 
mothers for the maintenance of illegitimate 
children— litigation, in consequence of the 
settlement-laws, &e. For the remedy of ; 
these evils, the relief of the poor was 
placed under the control of three commis- 
sioners appointed by the crown, who are 
authorised to make rules for the manage* 


merit of the poor, the government of work- 
houses, the conduct of guardians, vestries, 
and officers, the keeping of accounts, and 
making of contracts. They axe also em- 
powered to appoint assistant commissioners 
with similar powers, to form unions of 
parishes, and, in short, to direct and con- 
trol every matter connected with the relief 
of the poor in England and Wales. 

A third act for amending the statute of 
1830 (see p. 891), allowing the retail of beer 
by an excise licence, effected important 
changes in the original measure. Coin* 
plaints had been made of the ill-manage* 
meat of the beer-houses, and the new act 
prohibits persons selling beer to be drunk 
on the premises, unless expressly licensed 
to do so. Persons desiring to be so licensed 
must annually produce to, and deposit with 
the commissioners of excise, a certificate of 
good character from six inhabitants of the 
parish, rated at six pounds a-year each ; 
ami that they are so rated must he attested 
by the cUrtificate of the overseer. Alterations 
were also made in the licence duties. 

The session began with % formidable ar- 
ray of busmens. At the close of the jfk- 
qgding ses^on there were standrng irt the 
order-book 134 notices of motions ; to this 
number fil more notices were added bn 
the ifirst day of the session ; and it is sup- 
posed 200 more notices were given in 
course of the session : making a total of 
about 4<IP projects of reform and change 
to be discussed during the six months^ 
sitting of parliament. It is needless to wry 
that many of these unborn legislative 
schemes never saw the light. Among 
them were projects for the occasional sit- 
ting of parliament in Dublin — that the 
commons should rise before dinner — for a 
tax on Irish absentees — for the repeal of 
the Ro)*l 1 Marriage act — for securing open 
spaces in towns for public walks— for the 
abolition of the hereditary peerage — for 
taking eleeftons by ballot— for the aboli- 
tion of subscription to the 39 Articles in 
the universities — for giving publicity to 
lists of efi visions in the house— for amend- 
ing the laws against drunkenness, &c. 
Among measures, salutary or popular, per- 
fected in this second session of the reformed 
parliament, the following may be enume- 
rated 

Repeal of the house-tax, amounting to 

1 , 200 , 000 /, 

Abolition of the duty on almanacs. 

Reduction of the interest of the 4 per 
Ceuts. of 18‘2G, by which a saving of 
50.000/. per annum w«h effected. 

A second grant of 20,0000/. for building 
schools in England. 

A grant, for the first time, for building 
schools, of 10,0004 lor Scotland. 
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* Abolition nf penalties on marriages 

celebrated in Scotland by catholic 

fv&M. ' 

Reform of the exchequer, by which 
3ty@®02. a-year will be saved. 

; Abolition of sinecure offices in the house 
of com maim, a ud limitation of salaries. 

* Facilities granted for the admission and 

circulation through the post-office of 
r foreign newspapers. 

Colon i ratio a of South Australia on an 
' improved principle. * 

The royal assent was given to 143 pri- 
vate bills, of which the following is a clas- 
sification: — agriculture, 18; companies, 
7$ improvements of towns and districts, 
54; internal communications, 34; navi- 
gation, 9 ; private regulation, 21. 

In reckoning up the parliamentary work 
of the year, that done by select committees 
of the two houses ought not to be forgotten. 
Among the committees appointed by the 
house of commons, and most tf which 
made reports, while all diligently investi- 
gated to a greater or less extent the 
subjects with the examination of which 
they were charged, may De« mentioned j 
those on sinecure offices ; on the law of ] 
libel ; on the grievances complained of by 
certain of the inhabitants of Luwer*iCa’- 
nada ; on the cases of Mr. Harvey, Mr. 
Buckingham, the Baron de Bode, and Mr. 
Gurney; on steam-navigation tp India; 
on medical education; on the tea du- 
ties ; and on the general state of the edu- 
cation of the poor in England and W ales. 

Aug, 18. The working builders in Lou- 
don, to the number of 10,000, struck, in 
consequence of a declaration of the masters 
requiring them to renounce trades’ quions. 

A general strike among the artisans 
employed by government. Ad if them 
were offered employment if they would 
■sign a declaration that they did not belong 
to any uiiioti. Only a very stinll number 
signed, and the rest relinquished their 
work. 

22. Mr. Frankland Lewis, Mr. Shaw 
JLefevre, and Mr. Nichulls, appointed Poor 
Law Commissioners under the new act. 
Mr. Chadwick appointed secretary to the 
footed. 

27* The Came U on revenue cutter run 
down by the Castor frigate, in the day- 
time, off Hover ; and out of 19 only five 
of the crew were saved. The officer of the 
watch on hoard the frigate was afterwards 
dismissed the service in pursuance of the 
sentence of * court-martial. 

30. Bon Carlos and his heirs excluded 
from the throne of Spain by a decision of 
the Cortes* 

There is this year a great diminution of 
Irish labourers employed in getting in the 


harvest* It angora well for, the state of 
home labour in Ireland, while it restores 
to the English labourer au advantage. of 
which he has for many years part been 
deprived. 

The old ship, the Du cowry, in which 
Captain Cook sailed round the world, has 
been removed from Woolwich, and is now 
moored off Deptford as a receiving-ship 
for convicts. ' 

At tiie great annual sheep-fair held at 
Britlurd, near Salisbury, upwards of 8(1,000 
sheep and lambs were sold ; lambs fetching 
30*., ewes, 34*., and wethers 35a. each* 

Sept. 2. Mr. Telford, the celebrated 
civil engineer, died at his house, Abing- 
don -street, aged 77, and eight days offer- 
wards his remains were deposited in 
Westminster Abbey. His great works are 
the Caledonian Canal, the Con way-bridge, 
the Holyhead Hoad, and the Meiiai-' 
bridge. He was a native of the parish of 
Westerkirk, Dumfriesshire. By his will 
he left Mr. Southey, the poet, 500 guineas, 
which sum by a codicil he doubled. 

Admiral Sir Benjamin Hallowell Carew 
died at Beddington Park* aged 74. 
He was a native of Canada, and look the 
name of Carew on succeeding to a large 
(fortune. He fought under Hodney in 
1782; » under N elson at the sieges of Bastin 
and Calvi, and commanded the Swiff sure 
at the battle of the Nile; and at the time 
of his deajh was oue of the three surviving 
captains who commanded ships of the lino 
on that memorable day. 

3. A struggle at Manchester against a 
halfpenny church-rate terminated in the 
refusal of the rate, by a majority of 7019 
(o 089 7. 

Trial of the great will cause at Lancas- 
ter «1* fore ^Jarori Gurney, which lasted 
10 days, terminated in a verdict for the 
defendant, Mr. Wright, whose claim to the 
property, amounting«to 7000/. a-year, be- 
u Lathed by the late Mr. Marsden, was 
rsputed by admiral Tatham, the heir-at- 
law, on the ground of the mental imbecility 
of the testator. 

8. The British Association held its 
'fourth annual meeting at Edinburgh, 

0, A respectable man named Steinberg, 
a native of Germany, residing m South- 
ampton-strect, Pentonville, destroyed m 
the course of the night the woman with 
whom he cohabited, and their tour children, 
and then committed suicide. Kmbarraasep 
circumstances were the supposed cause* 
The unhappy man was buried two nights 
afterwards, at 11 o’clock at night, in the 
lioor-ground of Cierkenwell parish, amidst 
the execrations of a vast crowd. 

14. Death of Sir John Lsach* master 
of the rolls, aged 74. Hia father was a 
tradesman of Bedford, at the grammar- 
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School of which tawfii sir John wafi 
educated. He wee Bret in the office of an 
architect! and did not enter the Middle 
Temple till his twenty-fifth year. Hie 
success was rapid at the har. By his 
xeatous defence in the house of commons 
of the duke of York, when implicated in 
the practices of Mrs, Clarke, he became a 
particular favourite with .the royal family. 
He was at the head of the Milan commis- 
sion appointed to collect evidence of the 
irregularities of the princess of Wales, in 
Italy. In 1 817 he became vice-chancellor, 
and in 1827 master of the rolls. He pos- 
sessed considerable capabilities as a 
judge; could seise the strong points of a 
case, and was able to deliver his opinion 
immediately, in a manner clear, precise, 
and conclusive. He has been accused of 
suppleness towards the rich and powerful, 
and had the foible of seeking to vie, iu 
their frivolities, with people* of fashion. 

15. Dinner to Karl Grky. — A grand 
entertainment was given at Edinburgh to 
this veteran statesman !u testimony of 
'respect for his consistency and public con- 
duct while premier. Probably no minister 
in the zemth of his power ever before 
received so gratifying a tribute of national 
respect as was paid on this occasion to 
one who had not only retired frouff office, 
l\t retired from it for ever. The popular 
enthusiasm both iu the capital and other 
parts of Scotland was extreme^ which the 
noble earl sensibly felt and gratefully 
acknowledged as among the proudest cir- 
cumstances of his life. The dinner took 
place in a large pavilion erected for the. 
occasion in the area of the High School, and 
was provided for upwards of 1500 persons, 
besides more than GOO who were admitted 
after the removal of the cloth. The prin- 
cipal speakers were earl Grey, the lord 
chancellor, and the earl of Durham. Earl 
Grey and the lord* chancellor in their 
speeches considered that the reform in par- 
liament afforded the means by which all 
Useful improvements may be obtained 
without violence. Both advocated a deli- 
berate and careful, but steady course of 
amelioration and reform, and both deridetf 
the idea of a reaction in favour of Tory 
principles of government. The Earl of 
Durham avowed his opinions in favour of 
the ballot and household suffrage, and 
declared that he should regret every hour 
which left ancient and recognised abuses 
uniformed, 

24. Death ok Dow Pedro,— T he 
prince had resigned the regency on the 
18th, owing to illness, and expired at the 
palace of Queluz, near Lisbon, in the 
37th year of his age. He was elected 
emperor of Brazil in 1821, abdicated in 
1831, and had only survived four months 
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the expulsion of hr* brother Miguel from 
the throne of Portugal* Don Pedro was a 
num of energy, and of considerable but 
uncultivated talents; and, owing to his. 
violent temper, that often precipitated him. 
into arbitrary acts, was unfit for steady 
government. On the resignation of the 
regency by her father, Donna Maria, then 
ill her sixteenth year, was declared by 
the Cortes to be of age, and fully compe- 
tent to take upon herself the administration 
of public affairs. A change of ministry 
followed, and the queen appointed the 
duke of Palmella prime minister, with 
Vasconcellas, Carvalho, Terceira* Villa 
Heal, and Agostiaho Freire, for a cabinet. 

25. Slav* Emancipation, — Subse- 
quently to August 1st a strong anxiety 
was felt in this country for intelligence as 
to foe manner in which the boon of fifee- 
dom had been received by the slaves in 
the different colonies. Information tip to 
the _ day of emancipation has now been 
receive# from most of the West India 
colonies, and is highly satisfactory, There 
had been thanksgivings qnd jubilees m 
most of tfie islands at the termination*.^ 
qprsona) Servitude. In Jamaica there 
had been misapprehension as to the ap- 
prentice state, but the judicious procla- 
mation of. the Marquis of Shgo, the 
governor, speedily removed it. Id Antigua* 
where foe slaves had been set entirely 
free, mqpt of the negroes had begun to- 
work at the rate of 1*. a-day for able la- 
bourers, and a-day for the second class, 
of labourers. Everywhere the colonial 
legislatures exhibited a willingness to give 
full effect to the enactment of foe mother- 
country. 

Of/il. The failure of Mr, Raikes, go- 
vernor of the bank of England, caused 
some alarm in the city, lest he might haw 
*used his influence as governor to involve 
the bank in the speculations of the firm, 
to which hfe belonged, hut the apprehen- 
sion prated groundless. Another firm 
Bentley, Dear, and Co., doing business to 
the amodnt of 400,0004 yearly, were ren- 
dered bankrupt by the forgeries and subse- 
quent disappearance of Bentley, the prin- 
cipal partner. 

11. Lord Napier, chief superintendent 
of the British merchants at Canton, died 
suddenly at Macao, His lordship hod be- 
come embroiled with the authorities by a 
breach of Chinese etiquette, which led to 
a stoppage of foe tea- trade. Napier 
brought up two ships of war to overawe 
the arrogant but timid natives j they were 
fired upon by the forts, and, the fire being 
returned by the ships, some lives were 
lost. The interdict on the trade eras re- 
moved a few days after and commercial in- 
tercourse resumed, - ' 
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15* A petition presented to Mr. Secretary mp for the occasion; with a mimic np 
Rice signed % upwards of 32 j 000 persons' sentation of the throne, woolsack, benches, 
prating for the release of Mr. Webb from and cross-benches, and the official persons 
. the remainder of his confinement in York present were wigged and robed in the 
Oasfcte. W«hh had been convicted of man- usual manner. 

slaughter, caused by administering Mori- 29* A public dinner gi vett% the earl of 
son v s piUs. Durham at Glasgow. During the previous 

16. Houses of Parliament burnt, part of the day he was presented with the 
‘---About six o’clock in the evening a fire freedom of the city, and received a great 
broke out in some buildings near the lower number of addresses from various bodies. 

- end of the house of lords, which continued The number in the green or public park 
to rage throughout the nighV, and was nut of Glasgow was calculated at 100,000. 
completely extinguished for several days. AW. 1. The New Central Criminal Court 
$*he entire mass of buildings in that quar- opened at the Old Bailey, 
ter was, at first, thought to be endangered, Incendiary fires occurred with alarming 
and great anxiety was felt for the safety frequency in various parts of England. In 
of Westmmster-H&ll and even the Abbey, most of the cases the owners were insured, 
but none of these buddings sustained ina- 4. Marshal Gerard having previously 
tcrial damage. The libraries and state resigned, the rest of the French ministers, 
papers in the lords and commons and De lligny, Due hate l, Thiers, Guizot, IIu- 
speaker’s residence were preserved, but the rnann, and Persil, tendered their resigna- 
Painted Chamber and two houses of parlia- tious, which w^ro accepted, and, in a few 
me nt were entirely destroyed, with the ex- clays after,. the duke of Bassano was Ex- 
ception, in the lords, of the librarjeand ad- pointed prime minister, with a new cabinet, 
joining rooms ; and, .in the commons, of This new mmisevy resigned in three days, 
lour committee-rooms. The speakers ami the former ministry, excepting Gerard, 
hofise was much damaged, and fnat of the relumed office, the duke of Treviso being 
chief-clerk destroyed. Lords Melbourne, premier. 

Althorp, Hill, ami Munster, sir J. C, Hob- 10. Earl Spencer died at his seat, Al~ 
house, and Mr. Hume, M.P., who were tftorp Park, aged 76. He was first lord of 
on the spot, zealously assisted in arresting the admiralty under Mr. Pitt’s admiuiatra- 
the progress of the flames. The privy tion from 1794 to 1801, the period of the 
council instituted an incpiiry into the cause great naval victories of Camperdown, 0 *p 
of the fire, and after hearing nyich m i- St. Viucenf* and the JVile. He retired wh. • 
dence, and protracting tlnyr sittings for Mr. Addington became premier, 
several days, reported to the king that the 15. Melbourne Ministry dissolved. 
fire was caused by negligence, in burning — An extraordinary sensation produced 
the exchequer tallies in a budding adjoin- this morning, by the announcement that 
ing the house of lords. A singular instance the king had dismissed the ministry. It 
of mental delusion occurred during the appeared that lord Melbourne had waited 
investigation. A Mr. Cooper swory posi- upon his majesty at Brighton on the 14th 
lively to his having heard of the fire with- to take his commands on the appointment 
in two or three hours after it burke out of a chancellor of the exchequer, in thfe 
(ami when it was raging most fiercely) at room of lord Althorp, removed, by the 
Dudley, 120 miles from Loudon. But no death of his father, to the house of jwera, 
other person confirmed the extraordinary when ,h«* lordship mentioned lord John 
circumstance, though Mr. Coopef* seemed Russel) as the new leader of the house of 
to have ue doubt whatever of the common,?. The king said he considered 
fact. The conflagration natural If caused the government dissolved by the removal 
great momentary excitement, and by it the of lord Althorp ; did not approve of the 
historical and personal associations con- intended construction of the cabinet ; said 
nected with an ancient place of legislative that lord Brougham could not continue to 
enactment, eloquence, and discussion, were he chancellor; expressed his dissatisfac- 
destroyed. tion with the men appointed to frame the 

• 2!» The earl of Derby died at Knows- Irish church bills and concluded with in- 
ley Dark, in his 82d year. He was the forming lord Melbourne that he would not 
founder of the Derby Stakes, aud bad been impose upon him the task of completing 
lord lieutenant of Lancashire for GO years, his ministerial arrangements, but would 
23. A decree of Otho king of Greece send for the duke of Wellington. In the 
was ukued, by which Athens is declared evening, his lordship returned to town, 
the capital of the kingdom and the seat of bringing with him a letter for the duke of 
government, Wellington, who waited upon the king on 

Parliament further prorogued by the lord the 16th (Sunday), and advised his ma- 
rhanceilor in the library of the late house je^ty to place sir Hubert Peel at the head 
of lords. The room was temporarily fitted of the administration. $ir Robert bad left 
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England, in October, for Italy. A copier 
Wa§ despatched, who, on the 25th, ten day* 
after leaving Brighton, reached Borne, 
where he found sir Robert. Next mom- 
ing the baronet started for England, ar- 
rived in Lfpdon on December 9 ; on tlie 
same day had an audience of the king, 
when he accepted the actuation of premier* 
Iu the interim, the chief offices of govern- 
ment had been provisionally filled by the 
duke of Wellington* Lord Lyndhurst ac- 
cepted the seals, but did not resign his 
office of chief baron of the exchequer till 
the administration was completed. The 
latter office lord Brougham offered to fill 
without salary, merely retaining his retir- 
ing pension as ex-chancellor. 

16* Lord Stanley elected lord-rector of 
the university of Glasgow. He had 298 
votes ^ his opponent, lord Durham, 103. 

17. A public dinner was given to Mr. 
Cob bet t in Dublin. Sir George Cockburn 
presided, aud tvvo or three Irish members 
of parliament were present. 

Mr, Green, the aeronaut* having rashly 
ascended from North Shields without car, 
grappling-irons, or ballast, narrowly A 
, aped being drowned by his balloon rapid- 
ly falling into a deep part of the Tyne with 
such velocity that Air, Green was forced t6 
thi bottom (about nine feet and a»half), 
a ' d .duck in the mud. He had presence of 
omul, however, to retain his hold of the 
cord to which he was slung, when he was 
extricated by the re-ascent of the balloon, 
and dragged along the water for about 
fifteen minutes, uutil he was picked up in 
a boat. 

27. An action was brought against the 
rev. Robert Taylor, the public lecturer, lo^ 
breach oj piomise of marriage, and a verdict 
given of 250/. damages. * * 

30. The duke of Gloucester died at 
Bagbhot Paik, aged 58. He was born at 
Rome; his lather was third son of Frede- 
rick Lewis prince of Wales. The duke 
married, in 1816, his first cousin the prin- 
cess Alary, sistei to the king. 

A baronetcy has been conferred on Mr. 
Felix Booth, the gentleman by whose mu- 
nificent assistance captain Ross was' 
enabled to undertake his expedition to the 
Polar seas. 

Dec. In the beginning of the month, 
public meetings were held in Westminster, 
Lambeth, Finsbury, and Marylebone, to 
pass resolutions expressive of a determina- 
tion not to be deprived of the fruits of the 
reform bill by a tory ministry. 

6. Died at Glasgow, in his 43rd year, 
the Rev. Edward Irving, a minister of 
the Scottish church, who experienced the 
common fate of men resorting to factitious 
artifices, in rising into a sudden hut tran- 
sitory notoriety. His sermons, or, os he 


called them, f i affected originality 

of ideas, and the style of Milton, Jeremy 
Taylor, and the old writers. These novel- 
ties, combined with a remarkable personal 
appearance and gesticulation, .thronged 
his chapel in London hrith persons of rank 
and fashion, who ware admitted by tickets* 
His popularity became such, that his ad- 
mirers projected a handsome chapel for 
his accommodation, but, before it was com- 
pleted, the nine days’ wonder had ceased. 
A revival of the public interest was at- 
tempted, by means of prophesyings in an 
“ unknuwn tongue which imposture was 
detected, mixed up with disordered intel- 
lects , ami some portion, perhaps, of mis- 
taken enthusiasm. 

10. Sir Robert Pebl’s Ministry-— 
j Immediately sir Robert had accepted the 
office of first minister, he proposed to, lord 
Stanley and sir James Graham to form 
part of the new administration, but both 
declined to pledge themselves, to the extent 
they mi|plit he considered bound by . ac- 
cepting office. In consequence, the minis- 
ter was felt entirely to his tqry lounaxions 
who had opposed the reform bill, or hAl 
adopted conservative principles- The fol- 
lowing is a list of the Feel ministry: — 

Sir R. Peel, First Lord of the Treasury* 
and. Chancellor of the Exchequer . 

Lord Lyndhurst, fjord Chancellor. 

Earl of Rosslyn, President of f he Council. 
Lord Whumcliffe, Lord Privy Seal. 

Henry Goulburti. Home Secretary. 

Duke of Wellington, Foreii/n Secretary. 
Earl of Aberdeen, Colonial Secretary . 

Lord de Grey. Fir at ford of the Admiralty w 
Sir H. Hardingv, Secretary for Ireland. 
Lord' Ellenboruugb, President of the India 
Boar*. 

Alexander Baring, Master of the Mint, and 
Presu&nt of Hoard if Trade. 

Sir Edward KnatchbuU, Paymaster of the 
Forces . 

John Charh4 Henries. Secretary of War. 
Sir George Murray, Master General of the 
Ordnance. 

The above formed the Cabinet 
L ord Maryborough, Postmaster-GeneraL 
Karl of J ersey, Lon/ Chamberlain. 

Earl of Wilton, ford Steward. 

Duke of JXirset, Master of the Horse. 
Marquis of Winchester, Groom of the Stole. 
Viscount Low ther, Fice- President of Board 
of 7)'ade and Treasurer of ike Nary. 

Lord G. Somerset, First Commissioner of 
fond Revenues. 

C* W. W. Wynn, Chancellor of ike Uuchy 
of foncaater. " 

Sir F, Pollock, Attorney-General. 

Sir W. W. Folfett, Solicit ,t -General. 
Irelamj: — 

Earl of Haddington, ford Lieutenant 
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’Sir $m»ctUQr. 

Sit %. H. Vivian, Cmmamkr of the ParceW 

' Bdwar&ltooefather* G eacra/. 

JowphlfelDHta, fo>$ij4otvGemrat' 

~~ jHWf'tk dtfprpoHing, the psrish- 
h - of Birmingham relowed to assess 
. ... . ._j to a church-rate ; the number 
the rote fifing only 1723, against 
them 6699. There had been no church- 
y paid fet Ihree years, the incidental 
expenses of churches and chapels having 
Inbou |M|id byVbluntary subscription. 

1 6. M. Rouen, the editor of the National, 

* was tried by the chamber of peers for a 
libel on that assembly, in having declared 
it Incompetent to try the men concerned in 
the riots at Lyons. After a powerful 
speech from bis counsel, M, Carrel, he was 
convicted, and sentenced to be imprisoned 
for Wo years, and pay a fine of 10,000 
francs. The sentence was deemed severe, 
and public feeling was strongly excited in 
consequence against the peers. 

18. Sir Robert Peel, in an address to 
the electors of Tam worth, announced the 
principles on which the new piinistry in- 
tended to act.. They may be summed up 
in these words : — the maintenance of the 
reform hill as a final and irrevocable 
settlement — the correction of proved abuses 
and real grievances — the preservation of 
peace — resistance to the secularisation of 
church property in any part of the United 
Kingdom — the fulfilment of existing en- 
gagements with foreign powers — strict 
economy — and a just and impartial consi- 
deration of what is due to all interests, 
agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial. 

23. A tumultuous meeting took place at 
the City of London Tavern. The r avowed 
object of the meeting was to vote an ad- 
dress to the King expressive of approbation 
of his conduct, in the dismissal of the late 
ministry ; but that object was defeated by 
a strong muster of reformers headed by 
Mr. Groie, and, after a scene fif extraor- 
dinary confusion, the meeting broke up 
without passing any resolution. On the 
name evening the lord mayor gave at the 
Mansion House a dinner to sir R. Peel, 
ant) others of the new ministry, with a 
select party of friends. Sir Robert, on 
his health being drank, gave a brief expo- 
sition of the principles on which the new 
ministry intended to act, and expressed a 
hope that it would be supported. 

24. The Liverpool market was never 
bettm stored than it was on Christmas- 
eveJw One steamer from Ireland brought 
no less than fifteen tons of plucked geese, 
which we» sold at from 18d. to 3«. each. 
It is estimated that there were not less 
than tight thousand turkeys in the market. 

29. Hied at Bath, in his 69th year, the 


^ Titovas Rdssar M tarn* M'Sde. 

id author on population, * was 
bom at the Rookery, near Dm 
was the younger son of a private 
man of independent fortune.,. -» Hie V, — 
on Population” was first pri|pM wthe 
public in 1798, chiefly intended as aV* 
ration of the notions of Condor&t' J 
Godwin on human perfectibility, tgJ 


realization of which Mr. M&hhusr . 
the tendency of mankind to multiply be- 
yond the means of subsistence would ah 
ways present an insurmountable obstacle. 
Finding that his subject required a further 
and more careful investigation) he, in llKH), 
visited every country in Europe accessible 
to English travellers, observing atteiively 
every tact likely to elucidate, coufitm/or 
disprove his conclusions. The fruitsjof 
these researches he carefully digested and 
arranged, and, having embodied "with 
them his first /Essay, he published them in 
a quarto volume. In 1804 he was appoint- 
ed to the chair of History and Political 
Economy in the East India Company's 
college in Hertfordshire, a situation which 
he filled till his death. He was a man of 
great amiability of disposition, and the 
highest virtue,— -his life being devoted to 
inquiries into the causes and remedies of 
huraaif misery, Observing that the insuf- 
ficiency of food, arising out of an excess 
of consumers, was everywhere the primary 
source of frime and want; the great diffi- 
culty to surmount in the progress to social 
virtue and enjoyment is the co-adequa- 
tion of population to subsistence ; and, as 
this must be mainly effected by the poor 
themselves, they are the chief architects 
of their own happiness. Had this doc- 
trine been promulgated less with an air 
of ’discovery, and more as axioms which 
Wallace, Young, Franklin, and preceding 
writers, had unhesitatingly admitted, it 
would probably have encountered less 
hostility from the religious and natural 
feelings of mankind. It was welcomed, 
however, by the rich, who gladly seized the 
excuse as a solace for indolence; and, 
hastily concluding that all the ameliorating 
services which they could render the poor 
heing merely as dust in the balance com- 
pared to those which the poor could reader 
themselves, there was not any utility in, nor 
obligation imposed upon them, to interfere 
for the amendment of their condition. $o 
far, the tendency of the new principles was 
pernicious ; they hardened the hearts and 
damped the active benevolence of the in- 
telligent affluent. But the evil must be 
temporary; for it is plain that the obliga- 
tions of humanity, are as imperative as ever, 
only they require to be differently answered 
by fixing attention on the hitherto ne- 
glected sources of national suffering. 





30 , Fiwi twformei parliament disse; 
by proclamation. It baa existed one 
ana eleven months. 

Ad address to the king in support of the 
ministry, from the merchants* bankers, 
•hm*owne% traders, and others connected 
with the City of London, bearing 5730 
signatures, delivered to Sit B. Peel, by a 
deputation consisting of Messrs. Ward, 
Lyall,, Lucas, Wilson, and Brown. The 
list of names and residences occupied 27 
columns ot The 71 met, and 240 guineas 
was charged for its insertion in that news- 
paper. 

K ln Dublin an association was formed, 
shortly alter the dissolution of the late 
ministry, which has been termed the 
“ anti-tory association,'* and which in- 
cludes nearly forty members of parliament. 
Tins political meetings in England and 
Scotland have been very numerous. 

This year has been remarkable for the 
high temperature of the weather. In the 
course of the summer the thermometer 
often ranged between 7i and 83 of Fah- 
renheit, and on the 30th instant it stood 
at 53 in the shade at noon. It is &Ko 
remarkable tor the progressive rise which 
has taken place in most public securities, 
both British and foreign. * 

Rm,ikf or Aorioui i'ure — IMias lat- 
1 rly formed an espefial object of the legis- 
lature to afiortl relief to this braneft of indus- 
try, by a diminution in pooi-r^tes, tithes, 
church rates, and county-iates. Lpon the 
last, both houses of parliament made in- 
quiries during the last session. In the 
report of the lords* committee it is stated 
that, upon a comparison ot the county ex- 
penditure taken at decennary periods frqjn 
1792 to 1832, the increase has been both 
progressive and considerable. The coftuty- 
rates m 1792 in England and Wales 
amounted to 315,805/,, and m 1832 to 
783,441/., being an increase of 148 per 

ent. The items that have increased must 
enormously aie the expenses of constables 
and prosecutions. In a second report, a 
more uniform and efficient system of prison 
discipline, as well as a more effective paro- 
chial constabulary, are recommended. * 
Russia, — Little mote than half a cen- 
tury has sufficed to extend the sway of 
Russia from the Gulf of Bothnia to the 
bauks of the Pruth, and from the Aroxes 
to the Vistula; whilst she has added, 
within that interval, au amount of popula- 
tion to her native resources which is nearly 
equal to that of the United Kingdom. 
The following is an enumeration of her 
teiritorml acquisitions, and the number (f 
inhabitants they contain : — 

1770, Bessarabia . . . • 500,000 

17/1, The Crimea (incorporated 

1703) 400,000 
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1793, Lifl 

Skri&i 

1794, Western 1 

ing till 
lia, A c. 

1795, Courland . 

1803, The Lesghis afl 

Caucasian tribA * • 300,003 

1813, Schirwan . . • §. .. 4gljt<Mh}0 

1809, Finland . . 

1815, Kingdom of Poland (in- j 

corporated 1832) . . 4,000, *000 

1827, Erivan and districts ad- 4 

jacent ..... 150,000 

1829, Turkish Armenia, and 
other cessions by Tur- 
key . . . • • 500,000 

23,350,000 


New Colony in Australia. — Govern- 
ment ha* resolved to form a new settle- 
ment on the southern coast ot Australia, 
near Spencer's Gulf, which contains a fine 
harbour named Port Lincoln. Five fini- 
hons afacfcs of rich land approximate on St. 
Vincent’s Gulf, and abut on the Murray 
River, which is navigable for large craft, 
forgone thousand miles m an easterly di- 
rection. Kangaroo Island lies uff the 
eutrance of these two gulfs, and abounds 
in salt^fish, seals, kangaroos, and pos- 
sesses a good soil. The whole lies in 
latitude from 34° to 36° S., and in E. lon- 
gitude from 136 J to 140 u , An interesting 
feature in this establishment is, that all 
the land is to be sold, and the produce 
to be expended in the encouragement 
of agucuhuial families to emigrate. An- 
other feature consists in avoiding the error 
committed in the Swan Iiiver settlement, 
from the dispersion of the settlers, by keep- 
ing them locally concentrated for the benefit 
of mutual (Anti '1 course and co-operation, 
Annu*l Obtilary. — R ev. Daniel Ly- 
sons, author of the Environs of Loudon, 
and, in*conjunctiou with his brother, of 
Magna Britannia. W illiam Mellish, esq., 
who left property nearly amounting to 
three millions, acquired chiefly by con- 
tracts for provisioning the navy during the 
wai ; he had also an extensive business 
as ship-owner; his wealth devolved on 
two daughters, one married to lord Ed- 
ward Thynne, the othei to the earl ot 
Glcngall. At Fernando, Richard Lander, 
30, the enterprising African tiaveller. Wil 
ham Thwaitea, about 90, tea-de#er of 
Fenchurch-street, who died worth upwards 
of 700,0004 personal property, of which 
500,0004 and upwaids was left to hia 
widow, the rest in legacies to relatives, the 
cioth-workeiV company, aud to charities. 
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Mir-' 
ntie, f)4, 
Bneune, 
i history of that 
July revolution, 
Hof his’ projierty, is 
leprivtd him of reason, 
atic asylum. At Ohes- 
Susan Tromwell, 90, 
(idaughter of the protec- 
Well, and the last of that 
it Hampstead, suddenly, Julian 
Ert, 42, a gentleman of fortune, who 
lately attracted notice by the open 
Avowal of atheism in a court of justice ; 
ne made a will, apparently in contempla- 
te of approaching death, bequeathing 
his body tu the interests of science, and 
hi* personal property in legacies to those 
who had eviueed zeal in what he con- 
ceived to be the cause of truth and human 
freedom. At Serumpore, in the East 
Indies, rev. William Carey, 73, the emi- 
nent Christian missionary, and distin- 
guished Oriental scholar. At hpj lodging 
m the Danish Hong at Canton, rev. Ro- 
bert Morrison, 1).D., 53, eminefit Chine^r 
scholar, who in 1811 printed in that lan- 
guage at Canton, from wooden blocks, 
the Acts of the Apostles : on the arrival 
of bid Napier at Macao, Dr. Morrison had 
been appointed secretary to the commission 
for superintending British atimrs iu China. 
Within the ruVs of the dCngVBench 
prioon, Mrs. Olivia Series, 63, the Belt- 
styled princess Oiive of Cumlierland, and 
very notion us impostor (see p. 791). In 
Tliiogmortou-street, Alexander Chalmers, 

7 f). a native of Aberdeen, and well-known 
editor and compiler of many voluminous 
publications. Mr. Chahners commenced 
his literary career about the same *rime as 
the late .lames Perry, proprietor of the 
Mornmg Chronicle ; the latter as a writer 
in the General Advertiser, and*the former 
as editor of the Public Ledger.*' Henrj 
Banket, esq., 77, long M.P. lor his family 
borough ot Corf? Castle, and an active 
supporter of Mr. Pitt and h»S successors 
in the same line of policy. At Kdmouton, 
Charles Lamb, 60 : this very amiable man 
and popular Essayist was a native of Lin- 
colnshire ; educated at Christ s Hospital, 
and from 1789 till 1825 a cleik in the India 
when he retired with a handsome 
annuity for life. A list of his literary 
work* is given among the “ Men of Let- 
tere/^f this reign ; but, as he himself 
used flmsantly to remark, his chief works 
remain in IAS. deposited in the archives 
of the East India Company. Rudolph 
Ackerman, 70 , eminent print seller, who 
first introduced the art of lithography, and 
the “Animal*" into this country. At an 


meed age, Jams Biddle*, Umg known 
pthe rich money-lending mhoe-oMitrae- 
r of Bishopsgate-street, and who, by 
penurious habits, accumulated property 
to the amount of 200)000/. and upward*. 
At Putney, William Jones, 84#m30rsh»l of „ 
the King’* Bench prison. John Fuller, 
77, formerly M.P. for Sussex, and a liberal 
patron of the British Institution. Thomas 
btothard, R.A., 78, librarian to the Royal 
Academy, and distinguished artist At 
Carlow, Rev. James Doyle, eminent catho- 
lic prelate and polemical divine* Dr. 
Doyle was the first to propagate in tip 8 
country the Hohenloe miracle*, in the 
reality of which he appears. to have behoved. 
Sir Gilbert Blane, M.D., 85, physician 
to the kintr, and author of several medical 
tracts, Edward Pidgeon, 54, a gentleman 
of literary acquirements, and one of the 
translators of Cuvier's Natural History* 
Thomas C, W. Mahew, 28, a miscella- 
neons writer, who having become embar- 
rassed in pecuniary matters, put an end 
to his existence by prussic acid. At Dub- 
linj A. Hamilton Rowan, S3, formerly 
convicted of treason. Rowland Detrosier, 
a public lecturer of premising talents. At 
Florence, Gwyllym Lloyd Wardle, 72, for- 
merly M.P. for Oakhampton, and who 
obtained great ephemeral popularity by 
bringing iorward his charges against the 
duke of York. At Brighton, Prince Hoaie, 
80, secretary to the Royal Academy. 

a.i>. 1835. Jan, State ov Parties. 
— The difficulties which had beset the 
late Whig ministry were of two kinds. 
There was the pressure without and resist- 
ance withm the government. If the 
measures they brought forward were not 
ot a popular character, they were compro- 
mised with the people, on whose support 
they mainly depended ; while, on the other 
hand, if too radical, there was no chance 
of forcing them through the strait gate of 
the upper house of parliament. During 
the pa*t year the king manifested' symp- 
toms of reviving conservatism, and is sup- 
posed to have intended to break up the 
ministry on the resignation of earl Grey 
\Spcedtet of Lord Rrougham, iv., 90, 248 ; ; 
but the prompt declaration of lord 
Brougham and others, that they had no 
intention of following that statesman’s 
example by resigning, induced him, con- 
trary to his wish, to continue them longer 
in office. The warm protestanfc address, 
either delivered by or ascribed to ht* ma- 
jesty. to the Irish prelates, was trumpeted 
through the country, and dwelt upou as a 
proof of the king’s dislike to tho minis- 
terial plan of church inquiry and reform. 
This appears to have been the main cause 
of the dismissal of the ministry $ ***» the 
removal from the commons of loid AUhorp, 





and the oratorical lourof i&e lord 
teller in the North, only seconder 
texts* Moreover, the loss of populi, . 
by the Melbourne cabinet, ana the im- 
pression which had gained ground that it 
was weak and incompetent, offered a fa* 
vourable opportunity for their dismissal. 
It was looked upon as only the residuum 
of the original Grey ministry ; and the 
losses it had sustained, by the withdrawal 
of the earl of Durham, the Stanley section, 
and the noble premier himself, had not 
been supplied by the strength and quality 
of the new infusions. Lord Durham was 
looked upon as a man of energy, and po- 
pular principles, who had felt compelled 
so often to dissent from the feebleness of 
his colleagues that he acquired among 
them the name of the * dissenting minister. 
In Mr. Stanley and Sir James Graham 
the administration sustained a loss of 
firmness of principle, parliamentary talent, 
and official ability ; but Cbe ddgma they 
had taken up on the non-seculariza- 
tion of church property formed a serious 
obstacle to the progress of the ecclesiasti- 
cal reforms to which public opiniou was 
imperatively directed. The retirement of 
earl Grey, as before mentioned, was mainly 
on private grounds, accelerated per Hips 
by the death of lord Spencer, antP the per- 
plexities that grew out of the renewal of 
the Irish coercion bill. By these defec- 
tions the main supports of |he ministry 
were gone ; what remained was held forth 
as merely * lath and plaster,’ whose sudden 
removal by the king excited the surprise, 
but not in an intense degree the regret, of 
the nation. After the close of the parlia- 
mentary session it had been assailed by Mr. 
O'Connell, with his wonted tact and j>ower 
of vituperation, in a series of letted ad- 
dressed to lord Duncannon. The press 
attacked it for dilatoriness in its reform 
movements, and the incapacity of its 
members ; dwelling with particular force 
on the inconsistencies of lord Brougham 
in the autumn, in the alternate champion- 
ship of radicalism and conservatism, and, 
especially his lordship's alleged declara- 
tion at Inverness, that 4 if little had befln 
done in the last session less would be done in 
the next/ The shopkeepers were dissatis- 
fied with the continuance of the window- 
duties; the agriculturists with the malt- 
duty; the political economists with the 
corn-laws ; the friends of popular intelli- 
gence with the retention of the newspaper- 
stamp ; and the speculative radicals with 
a refractory peerage, and the resistance that 
it had offered to further organic changes. 
Amidst these discontents the debris of the 
great reform ministry of 1830 disappeared. 
No sooner, however, was the arena cleared, 
and the new performers announced, than 
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vital changes h 
sisted, there see; 
moment’s hesitation, 
was Sir Robin Peel 
state of the national 
Utter impractibility of a 
sufficient to sustain him in _ 
never once attempted to base his 
iration on the legitimate and oftpn-afljowei 
maxims of his party. The constitution 
had been fundamentally changed, and if 
was no longer possible tor any iniuist 
carry on the government in opposition to 
the settled and declared sense of the na- 
tion. Conforming himself to this altered 
and irrevocable settlement, his first net Was 
to solicit the co-operation of men who had 
themselves been the able and eloquent 
supporters of representative reform. Fail* 
ing in his overture to Mr. Stanley and hie 
friends, no took the earliest opportunity 
|o make i public declaration of the prin- 
ciples according to which he proposed to 
administer state affairs. They were 
strictly those of a whig reformer. Me 
appealed to his past life, to hi* currency 
bill, the jury act, ami his acts for the 
amendment and consolidation of the cri- 
minal law, as proofs that he was net 
opposed to the redress of real grievances# 
and the removal of all recognised abuses* 
He was not unfriendly to extending some 
relief to the dissenters, nor to judicial, 
municipal, economical, and ecclesiastical 
reform ; but on the last he carefully guarded 
himself against sanctioning the secular 
approbation of church property. With 
all these concessions to popular opinion, 
which were explicitly and manfully made, 
it was imffossible not to discern an essen- 
tial diffidence between the claims to public 
confidence of the new and the old ministry. 
The joy*felt at the repentance of one pro- 
digal son was naturally great and heartfelt, 
but in the estimation of right-minded 
men a preference was due, a deeper debt 
of gratitude owing, to those who had 
actually practised, than to those who only 
promised to be righteous. Among the 
colleagues of Sir R* Reel were recognised 
the old opponents of popular rights, whose 
biographies were associated with oppres- 
sion, whose hands were yet unclean. Few 
or none could bring characters untainted 
by intolerance or jobbing to the new mas- 
ter sinto whose service they were eager to 
enter. It was impossible that those wso 
had opposed the Reform Act could, if they 
hod been sincere, faithfully watch om 
3 g 2 
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*#$*•' Is Ireland agitation of repeal 
eUl suspended ; England the ballot, 
fgtejpfion of suffiprge, the triennial act, 
*• trod ajreform of Jpe house of lords. Scot- 
Ilwi4 jes^fhaed Grateful to t^e men who 
€wt g*vi sn her political existence. 
. Whigs and radicals everywhere coalesced, 
and the electors of the united Kingdom 
becniffe consolidated into the two great 
parties, of those friendly, and those opposed, 
Id.the Peel ministry. The new parlia- 
MBt exhibited a similar political division, 
save the Stanley section, which professed 
to he. neutral; neither would Sir F. Bur- 
dett, nor Mr. Cobbett, identify himself 
with the opposition. 

Jan. 5. Mr. D. W. Harvey and Mr. 
Humphreys returned without opposition 
for Southwark ; and were the first members 
retained to the new parliament. , 

9. The arrival of president Jackson’s 
message in France produces grefct excite* 
ment by its threatening import. The 
cause of dispute has been noticed, {Mar. 27, 
1834,) and arose out of certain claim# of 
indemnification by America on France, 
for property destroyed during Buonaparte's 
wars, and which had been repeatedly ad- 
mitted by successive French administra- 
tions, and promised to be liquidated, not 
having been paid. After some nego- 
tiation, during which the French am- 
bassador was about to be recalled from 
Washington, and the American minister 
at Paris had demanded his passports, the 
French government concluded that it was 
better to be jut»t than valiant, and Vgreeil 
that the money should be forthcoming. 

20. At the sitting of the Tribunal de 
Premier Instance at Paris, a process was 
instituted by the duke of Cambridge, 
against Charles, ex-duke of Brunswick, 
for the purpose of having all the property 
of the latter placed in his hands, according 
to arrangements which were represented to 
have been made between William IV., 
the reigning duke of Brunswick, the duke 
of Cambridge, and other members of the 
family; and by which the duke of Bruns- 
wick was placed under the guardianship of 
the duke of Cambridge, who now sought to 
obtain possession of the duke's property in 
France. Duke Charles appeared in person 
to plead his cause. The Tribunal decided 
that it had no power to interfere as prayed 
for, and condemned the duke of Cambridge 
to pay the coats of the *uie. 

Gkjkekal Election. — B y the dissolu- 

tion, the Feel ministry obtained a greater 


agitation of strength than was expected, - 
m it was not sufficiently reinforced to 
eskble it to carry on the government In 
the counties and boroughs the whigs and 
radicals lost about a hundred seats. These 
victories, however, still left the conser- 
vatives a minority, in the proportion of 302 
to 356. There were 184 new members 
returned. The contests were unusually 
numerous and severe, but, owing to the 
great improvements effected by the Reform 
Acts, there was little rioting, and none of a 
serious description. A remarkable feature 
of the elections was the closeness of the 
poll. In several cases the successful 
candidate had only a majority of about 
half a dozen, and m one or two instances 
a single vote turned the scale. The Liver- 
pool election was keenly contested. The 
last hour was critical. In every direction 
were seen vans, gigs, and flies in rapid 
motion, and the, price of a vote rose from 
15/. to 25/. Alithe metropolitan boroughs 
were spiritedly struggled for, but not a 
single ministerialist could obtain a seat ; 
and^ven conservative whigs were rejected, 
as in Marylebane and Finsbury, to make 
way for radicals. The sixteen city and 
suburban members were in general men 
of the ballot, of an extended suffrage, of 
short parliaments, voluntary churches, and 
an elective house pf lords, or no lords at 
all. On the other hand, the towns of 
Bristol, Exefe»r. Newcastle, Hull, Wai ring- 
ton, Halifax, York, and Leeds, dismissed 
each of them a whig, to return a tory. bo 
fur as England was concerned, ministers 
had a majority, chiefly through the county 
representatives. In Scotland the balance 
oft parties remained nearly the same# 
Whigs were ousted from five counties; 
they succeeded in three where they hod 
formerly failed, and in one of these. Sir 
George Murray, the new master general 
of the ordnance, was rejected. Nothing 
could be more conservative than the elec- 
tive peerage of Scotland. In the late 
parliament it contained only one noble- 
man, lord Klphinstone, of whiggish pro- 
pensities ; he was left out, aod lord Reay 
substituted. It was Ireland that mainly 
gave the opposition their preponderance, 
but even here the retinue ot Mr. O'Connell 
was rather diminished. His energy and 
vast influence, however# made him gene* 
rally successful. Radicalism# with the 
addition of repeal, formed the creed of his 
candidates. On the Dublin husiings he 
said, * l Sink or swim, live or die, 1 am foT 
repeal." Exclusive trading, and other 
threats of intimidation were employed# 

“ Every one,*' declared the agitator, 44 who 
votes for the orange knight of Kerry, shall 
have a death's head and cross bows paint- 
ed on his door.” The knight of Kerry was 
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thrown out. Mr. O’CoimeU was reti 
for Dublin, by a majority of only 217, ^ 
his colleague, Mr, Ruthven, had still fewer, 
and the returns of the successful candidates 
were disputed. 

Feb. 3. In the Gazette appears the 
names of the royal commissioners ap- 
pointed to consider the several dioceses in 
England and Wales, with reference to 
their revenues and duties ; the prevention 
of attaching by commendvm benefices 
with cure of souls to bishoprics ; also for 
considering the state of the cathedral and 
collegiate churches, with a view to the 
suggestion of remedies conducive to the 
efficiency of the church, and the prevention 
of non-residence. 

7. Joseph Ady, a well-known quaker. 
who endeavoured to earn a subsistence by 
writing letters to individuals informing 
them that, on receiving a fee, he would 
inform them of something to their advan- 
tage, was tried in the Central Criminal 
Court, for obtaining money on false pre- 
tences. He was found# guilty, and sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation. 

9. Mr. O’Gorman Mahon, late M.P. 
for Clare, indicted Mr. Wigley, an attor- 
ney, for perjury, in the court of king’s 
bench. Mr. Wigley was acquitted, antPon 
the parties leaving the court a qitarrel en- 
■ucl, when Mr. Mahon struck Wigley a 
severe blow on the face. He was brought 
luck m custody, and was committed for 
three days lor contempt of court. On giv- 
► iug bail to meet the charge of assault, he 
was released. 

9. New Paki.iament opened by com- 
mission. It met in temporary' ch am tiers 
that had been erected for the afeommo^- 
tion of the legislature on the site of those 
that had beeu destroyed by the fire last 
year. The commons occupied the site of 
what was the house of lords — the lords 
that of the painted chamber. A sharp 
druggie for the speakership was antici- 
pated, as it was known both parties 
intended to propose a candidate, and the 
issue was looked forward to as a trial of 
stiength. Accordingly, on the first day of 
the session there was a larger assemblages 
of members than had ever before been 
collected. The re-election of Sir C. M. 
Sutton was proposed by lord F. Egerton, 
aud the motion was seconded by Sir C. 
Burrell; after which, Mr. W. J. Denison 
proposed Mr. - Abercrumby, and Mr. W. 
Ord seconded the motion. A debate of 
some length followed, in which the prin- 
cipal speakers, besides Sir C. M. Sutton 
aiul Mr. Abercromby, were, for the mot' on 
of Lord F. Egerton, Lord Stanley and Sir 
Robert Peel ; and for that of Mr. Denison, 
lord John Russell. About six o’clock the 
house divided, when the numbers were 306 
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l cheering by j , 
i Carl Burnley at feis u 
. fed** thtf effect* of aft acci- 
dent. He had beei| giving directions to 
some workmen, a^djtook up a woodman’s 
hooked bill to lop dffk branch, bat unfor- 
tunately separated tWb of his toes. . Hw 
lordship was in his 40twyear. 

15. Died ^ at Alresfcrd, Hampshire, 
Henry Hunt, late M.P. for Preston, a 
gentleman who, since his first appearance 
ht the Spa-fields meeting in 1316, had 
taken a leading part in the proceedings of 
the radical workpeople. He was born at 
W lddington Farm, on Salisbury plain, and 
for many years regularly attended Devizes 
market. After his father’s death he -was 
elected chairman of the table in the large 
dining-room of the farmers at the Bear inn } 
the daughter of the landlord of which inn. 
Miss Halcomb, he married. After a connu- 
bial union of many years, he separated from 
this la^', owing to an unfortunate, and, ac- 
cording to his own account of the matter in 
hi s u Memoirs,” written by himself in 1 lches- 
ter Gaol,%n incontrollable attachment he 
had concaved at Brighton fin the wife of 
Colonel Vince, with whom he afterward# 
lived. As private character is essential to 
public confidence, this dereliction in moral 
conduct operated greatly to his disadvan- 
tage in his subsequent aims at political 
notoriety. Though fond of pleasure, no 
man attended more strictly to his farming 
business, and no farms in the kingdom 
were managed better, or in higher con- 
dition, than his. He had the best flock of 
Southdown sheep in the county, the wool 
of which sold for the highest prices. In 
180 l^when the apprehension of an invasion 
was so great that circulars were addressed 
to tli# churchwardens, requiring from 
every parish a return of live aud dead 
stock; in Mr. Hunt’s schedule was an 
enumeratyn of possessions hardly inferior 
to thos#of Job prior to his desolation, — 
namely^, of wheat, 1600 sacks ; barley, 1500 
quarters ; oats, 4500 quarters ; hay, 250 
tons ; cart-horses, 30, value from 30 to 70 
guineas each ; working oxen, 10 ; cows, 
20 ; sheep, 4200 : ail which he offer- 
ed to place at the disposal of government, 
in the event of an invasion. A violent al- 
tercation with lord Bruce, commander of 
the Marlborough troop of yeomanry', of 
which Mr. Hunt was a member, involved 
him in a criminal prosecution, that termi- 
nated in sentence of imprisonment for six 
weeks for a breach of the peace. An 
impression of lordly wrong, or the fact of 
meeting with Waddington and some other 
radicals in prison; seems to have deter- 
mined his subsequent political course, in# 
chief incidents in which have been noticed 
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Stood once for Westminster, and twice for 
the county of Somerset, but was unable to 
Succeed nil the excitement of the Reform 
Bill in 1830 enabled him to defeat Mr. 
Stanley for Preston. Ho was re-elected in 
1831, out in the following year the Derby 
interest resumed its sway in that borough. 
Mr. Hunt had left London orf a journey of 
business to the West of England, where 
he had considerable connexion, for the sale 
of shoe-blacking and annatto, or cheese 
colouring, and was m the act of stepping 
from his phaeton, when he was seized with 
a violent fit of paralysis that proved fatal, 
da was a man of- considerable natural 
shrewdness and readiness at reply, without 
literary cultivation ; perverse in disposition, 
greedy and vain of vulgar applause ; and 
was little scrupulous about the weapons he 
used to combat his adversaries, ifys fa- 
vourite element was the conflicts of popular 
assemblages, and he was such a determined 
bidder for mob favour, reckless* whether 
the price could he paid or not# that he 
slw -#< v « *»et competition at defiance. Thus* 
when «>ne of his opponents had proposed 
to extend the elective suffrage to ev«jry 
male person 21 years old, Hunt boldly of- 
fered to extend it to every male 18 years of 
age* Against such a rival there was no 
standing, it being impossible by any'plunge 
ever to reach the nethermost abyss by 
which he kept alive his loved vocation of 
popular excitement and leadership. In 
person he was a fine man, and in this respect 
it was a common boast of Mr. C'obbett, 
in his Weekly Reguter , that the London 
newspaper press could not produce* two 
individuals to match them. « 

24. The king opened the business of 
the first session of the Seconu Rupoiimku 
Parliament, After adverting tqthe state 
of foreign relations, which did not (*ffer any 
points of interest, his majesty informed the 
commons that the estimates were framed 


wi»h the strictest regard to economy ; ad- 
mitted the state of commerce and trade to 
bo satisfactory, but suggested the relief of 
agriculture by the transfer of some of its 
burdens to property ot another description. 
Attention was called to a final arid equi- 
table settlement of the titho question in 
Ireland. Measures would be proposed for 
the commutation of tithe in England, for 
the improvement of judicial administration, 
of church discipline, and the relief of dis- 
senter* in the marriage ceremony. Atten- 
tion was directed to the church of Scotland, 
and to the moans by which the opportu- 
nities for religions instruction might be 
increased to the poorer classes ; and the 


imeech concluded with amnrtneee of re* 
fiance on the caution which would be 
exercised in altering law* that effected 
complicated interests, and were interwoven 
with ancient usages. In the lords, an 
amendment to the ministerial address was 
moved by viscount Melbourne* expressive 
of a hope that the lung's councils would 
be directed in a spirit of well-considered 
and effective reform, and lamenting the 
' late dissolution of Parliament, After ait 
acrimonious debate, it was negatived 
without a division. In the commons a 
sirailiar amendment was proposed by lord 
Morpeth, which, after a debate of three 
nights, was carried by 309 to 302, leaving 
the ministers in a minority. 

28. Died, in his 78th year, earl Nelson, 
brother of the celebrated admiral. The 
heir to the titles, a nephew of the naval 
hero, after enjoying the honour for a tew 
months, died, 31st Oct. He is succeeded 
by his son, a bSy ten years of age. 

March 2. Died, in the 67th year of his 
age, and the 43d pf his reign, the Emperor 
Francis. He was the last elective empe- 
ror €i Germany, having resigned the title 
on the formation of Napoleon’s confede- 
ration of the Rhine, and he was the first 
emperor of Austria, He had witnessed 
wonderful changes of fortune. Hi* capital 
twice entered by the victorious French, 
and his most valuable provinces severed 
from his sway, he was compelled to pur- 
chase the retention of a diminutive sove- 
reignty by yielding up his daughter to the *» 
embraces of a military adventurer. All 
these wounds were healed, aud he lived to 
see his conqueror perish an exile on a 
rock. By a surprising course of events, 
in 'the production of the principal of which 
Nature more than man was instrumental, 
his lost dominions were restored to him, 
aud he left his empire as powerful as he 
had found it Buonaparte considered the 
Austrian monarchy almost indestructible. 
After many beatings he said of it, * 4 Cette 
vieiUeimiison d’Autriche ne meurt jamais l” 

It was English subsidies, which brought to 
its aid the serf- population of Hungary 
asd Bohemia, that preserved its vitality. 
Francis was a simple, upright man, with- 
out shining abilities. Bred to despotism, 
he had no idea of anything better, and 
thought it the best regimen both for him- 
self and subject*. His death made no 
change in Austrian politics: prince Met- 
temich hod long had the direction of the go- 
vernment, whose system was adopted by Bis 
son and successor the emperor Ferdinand. 

3. Sir Charles Manners Sutton, late 
speaker of the house of commons, created 
viscount Canterbury. He had filled the 
chair goring eighteen year#. Hi* com- 
mand of temper, dignity of manner, aud 
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powerful V«i*e» Admirably fitted him for 
the oice. Though a conservative, he had 
been chosen with the approval of ministers 
to preside over the first reform parliament* 

At a meeting of the shareholders of the 
Thames tunnel, held at ihe City of London 
tavern, it was announced that government 
had placed in the hands of the directors a 
sum which the engineer thought would he 
sufficient to complete the work. This 
sum was 247,000/. in exchequer hills, ad* 
tranced on the security of the property. 

10. Marquis of Chandos, in the com- 
mons, moved a resolution for the repeal 
of the malt-tax. It was strenuously op- 
posed by Sir R, Peel, who was supported 
by most of the opposition, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Hume. When the house 
divided, the numbers for the resolution 
were 192 against 350. Several members 
voted for its continuance in violation or eva- 
sion of pledges given to their constituents. 

12. The attorney-gene^l brought in 
bills for the reform of the ecclesiastical 
courts,, and for the maintenance of church 
discipline. Mr. Hume said ministers had 
crept into the nest of their predecessors, 
ana were hatching their eggs. 

14 The Momteur announced the recon- 
struction of the French ministry, after a te- 
dious interregnum. The only change was in 
the prime minister, the duke de Broglio 
replacing marshal Mortier, and MM. 
Thiers, Guizot, and the rest, resuming 
their offices. The difficultiesMn forming 
an efficient ministry were ascribed to the 
unwiliingness of independent men to be- 
come members of a cabinet entirely go- 
verned by the will of the king himself. 
Within about eight months three premiers 
had resigned; three different cabinets hhd 
been dissolved, and the series of changes 
had terminated by restoring to their offices 
the men with whom the cycle of resig- 
nations had begun. ■ 

17. Sir R. Peel explained in the com- 
mons the nature of his measure for afford- 
ing relief to dissenters, relative to the 
marriage ceremony. It met with general 
approval in the house and from the sectaries. 

19, Mr. O’Brien moved that a provision 
be made, by an assessment on property, 
for the relief of the aged, infirm, and 
helpless poor in Ireland. It was opposed 
by Mr. O’Connell, and also by Mr. Sheil. 
The necessity of some provision was gene- 
rally admitted. Motion withdrawn. 

20. Sir H. Hardinge brought forward 
the ministerial plan for the settlement of 
the Irish tithe question. By this scheme it 
was proposed that tithe in future should 
be recoverable only from the chief land- 
lord; that the owner should be entitled 
to demand only 75 per cent on the amount 
to which bn lift* present a right j that 


the tithe should he redeemah%% the 
lord at twenty years* purchase^, calf utated 
upon the diminished rate ; that the pro- 
ceeds thus arising, should be invested in 
land or otherwise, for the benefit of the 
tithe-owners ; that the tithe an ears of 
1834 should be paid out of the residue of 
the million advanced out of the consolidated 
fund for the relief of the clergy, and re- 
payments on the advances already made 
under the million act should be remitted. 
Lord John *Russell contended that the 
present bill was, in principle, identical 
with that brought in last Bessipn by the 
late ministers, and which had been thrown 
out by the present government and their 
friends. Mr. O'Connell, cm the contrary, 
endeavoured to show that the two measures 
were dissimilar. The main distinctions 
between the two appeared to be, that the 
bill of last session made the landlords a 
present of two-fifths of the whole tithes, 
or 40/. in every 100/.— -secured the clergy- 
man 77 h per cent, of his present legal 
incom£-aad devolved an annual charge, 
equal to 17 J per cent of tjie whole tithes, 
upon theicon&ulidated fund; whereof it 
was now -proposed to give the landlords 
•nly one-iourth of the whoie tithes— to 
secure to the clergyman only 75 ;*»* cent, 
of his present legal income — and to devolve 
no Charge upon the consolidated fund what- 
ever. The present measure much more 
nearly resembled the shape in which the 
bill of 4he late ministers was originally 
brought in flian that into which itwa^ 
eventually transformed, on the application 
of the Irish landlords, and in which i 
was thrown out by the lords. Ministerial 
resolution passed by 213 to 198. 

23. Lord Brougham presented a peti- 
tion, ftumurously signed by inhabitants of 
the cijy of. London, in favour of the abo- 
lition of the stamp-duty on newspapers ; 
and in doing so, took occasion to address 
their lordships at considerable length, in 
support oft he views of the petitioner*. No 
observations upon the subject, however, 
were made by any of the minister. 

24. Sir R. Peel brought forward his 
plan for effecting a commutation of tithes 
in England, by voluntary agreement be- 
tween the owner and payer of tithes ; the 
payment in money in lieu of tithe to be 
subject to variation at stated periods, accord- 
ing to the prices of corn. A resolution 
embodying the leading principle of the 
plan was agreed to. 

Duke of Richmond’s motion for a select 
committee to consider the subject of prison 
discipline in England, agreed to. 

28. Court of common council of London 
passed a resolution, declaring that aldermen 
ought to be elected for seven years 0*% 
instead of for life as at present* 
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A dinner gfren to lord John Russell at 
the Freemasons 9 Tavern, London. Nearly 
300 members of parliament were present. 
Lord Morpeth* chairman; Mr. Fox Maule, 
lord Ebriugton, the earl of Kerry, Mr. Grote* 
ami lord Dalmeny, among the speakers. 

Firincn Augustus of Portugal, alter 
being lor lit$e more than a month the 
husband of the young queen Donna Maria, 
d*4d of a sore throat. He was only 24 years 
aid* and was the son of Eugene Beauhar- 
nois, formerly viceroy of Italy, and step-son 
of Napoleon by the empress Josephine. 

30. Lord John Russell, after the house 
had been called over, brought forward his 

r ilution on the Irish Church, — “ That 
house should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole house, to consider of 
the temporalities of the Church of Ireland.’’ 
The motion was met by sir Edward 
Knatchbull with a direct negative ; and a j 
debate ensued, which was continued by 
adjournments over the three following 
nights. The speakers in favour of the 
resolution were, Mr. Ward, lord ft o wick, 
Mr. Shiel, Mr. Charles Wood, Mr. Poulter, 

^ Mr f Feargus O'Connor, sir John Hobhouse, 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, Dr. I^ishington, 

$ Mr. Littleton, Mr. Spring Rice, sir John 
Campbell, Mr. Sergeant Wilde, Mr. Fowell 
Buxton, lord Clements, and Mr. O'Connell. 
Those on the other side were, sir Jafiies 
Graham, Dr. Lefrov, colonel Darner, sir 
Robert Inglis, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, sir 
William Follett, Mr. Praed, Mr* Biel by 
* Thompson, sir Henry Hardiifge, lofd Stan- 
ley, Mr. Richards, Mr. Goulbourn, Mr. 
Horace Twiss, Mr. Bonthwiek, and sir 
Robert Peel. At length, after lord John 
Russell had shortly replied, the house 
divided at nearly three o'clock on the morn- 
ing of April 4, when the number# were 
found' to be, fur the motion, 322 ; against 
it, 289. 

Lord Elliot and Colonel Gurwood were 
this month sent on a mission to Spain, by 
the duke of Wellington, to enheavour to 
put a stop to the cruelties practised by the 
belligerents, and render the war 'between 
the Carlists and constitutionalists less 
bloody and revengeful. Examples of the 
reciprocal massacre of prisoners when the 
fight was over had occurred last year, and 
in this had occurred instances of like atro- 
cities, both on the part of Mina and 
Zumalacarreguy. The Christinos hesi- 
tated at first to enter into any terms with 
the Carlists, whom they deemed rebels, 
but at length it was mutually agreed upon, 
between General Valdez and Don Carlos, 

’ that the prisoners taken on either side 
were to be treated as prisoners taken in 
ordinary war. . The stipulations were only 
observed a feW months, when the former 
barbarities Were again practised, 


Apr. 4. Lord John Russell, in 
mittee on the Irish Church bill, moved,— 
“ That it is the opinion of this committee,, 
that any surplus which may remain after 
fully providing for the spiritual wants of 
the members of the established church of 
Ireland ought to he applied to the general 
education of all classes of Christians.” De- 
bate adjourned 

6. Debate resumed, and the resolution 
carried by 282 against 237. 

7. Report of the committee being 
brought up, lord John Russell moved, — 
“ That it is the opinion of this house that 
no measure upon the subject of tithes iu 
Ireland can lead to a satisfactory, and 
final adjustment which does not embody 
the principle contained in the foregoing 
resolution/’ Another long debate follow- 
ed, which terminated at one o’clock in the 
morning, when there appeared, ayes 285, 
noes 258 ; majority against ministers, 27. 

8. Dissolution ok the Pekl Minis- 
try. — To-day the duke of Wellington in 
the upper house, and sir Robert Peel in 
the lower, announced their resignations in 
consequence of the resolution passed the 
preceding night. Sir Robert took his 
leave in a well-conceived speech, that eli- 
ded the praise of lord John Russell, and 
the consentaneous cheers of all parties. 
Though thwarted by the commons, he 
parttd with them on good terms, and 
declared that, as the whole of his political 
life had beta spent among them, the re- 
mainder of it should be spent there, and 
that he should always wish to stand well 
with the house, whether in a majority or 
minority. (Ann. Reg. lxxvii. 231.) His 
premiership had been brief, but character-, 
isbd by ability, directness, and liberality. 

It showed that toryism might exist in 
name, but that in practice it had disappear- 
ed. Abuses had ceased to be defended: 
economy was cultivated ; inquiry into and 
information on all branches of the public 
service were readily conceded. All the 
ministerial plans had been framed to meet 
the public wants, and conciliate the public 
suffrages. They were mostly judicious, 
f^id satisfactory to the nation. The mar- 
riage bill satisfied the scruples of the 
sectaries; the Irish tithe bill was copied 
from that of their predecessors with amend- 
ments; and the chief defect of the bill for 
the commutation of English tithes was in 
its being voluntary in lieu of compulsory. 

It was not in respect of the new prac- 
tices of the tories, but their old, and as 
many believed innate propensities, that 
the commons turned round upon them. 
Their conversion was deemed suspicious* 
and suspected to be a hollow conformity 
to perpetuate official existence. Hence it 
w as nltennmed to try tbenii by bringing 
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info to’tatt»4«U Mr. Ward> appropri- 
atiou clause (see May ?7, 1834) ; it eras nut 
necessary to the progress of the Irish tithe 
hill, and it was used merely as a test to ascer- 
tain their progress in sound doctrine. This 
touchstone they could hot withstand ; an- 
cient sympathies revived, and they recoiled 
from the idea of assenting even in words 
to the contingency, that if the wealth of 
the church was found redundant, it should 
be applied to any other purpose, not 
even to the laudable one of making the 
superfluity of the rich subservient to the 
education of the poor. Finding that this 
alternative would be pressed upon them, 
and their refusal to adopt it would be made 
the ground of an address to the king, ex- 
pressive of a want of confidence in his 
ministers, they resigned their places. The 
parliamentary session up to the present 
had been comparatively lost. It was evi- 
dent. from the majorities against them at 
the commencement, that the ministry 
could not stand, but the opposition allowed 
them to describe their plans, and seemed 
disposed to despatch them by the esta- 
blished parliamentary routine, not by vio- 
lence to hasten their dissolution. 

9. The coffee-dealers of the metropolis 
represent to the Treasury the advantages 
of a further reduction in the duty on 
CvlFetr, by tending to the increase of the 
revenue, to the benefit of consumers, and 
the prevention of adulteration w^th chicory 
and other deleterious articles. 

10. Gazette announced the elevation of 
Alexander Baring, M. P.,-to the peerage, 
by the title of baron Ashburton. 

A woman named Mary Aun Burdock 
was tried at Bristol for poisoning an olj 
lady who lived with her. The trial lasted 
two days, and excited unusual interest* It 
appeared that the lady who was poisoned 
was possessed of a considerable sum of 
money, which excited the cupidity of the 
pl^uer, who destroyed her by mixing 
arsenic in some gruel. This was on the 
23d Oct., 1833. Circumstances having 
subsequently excited suspicion, the body 
was, fourteen months afterwards, taken 
out of the grave and examined, when th* 
appearances presented led to the appre- 
hension of the prisoner. She was executed 
on the 15th, and the crowd assembled on 
the occasion was immense. 

During the administration of sir R. 
Peel, the following pensions were granted i 
— Professor Airy, 300A ; Mr. Southey, 
3004; Mrs. Somerville, 200/.; James 
Montgomery, 150/.; Sharon Turner, ' 
2004 

14. The colonial office has determined 
on an issue of silver coins to pass current 
in the West Indies at 3d. and ]$«,, as 
well as of shillings and sixpences, to pro- 


mote the success of the Apprenticeship 
system. 

18. Melbourne Ministry Restored. 

— On the resignation of sir &. Peel the 
king sent for earl Grey, who, whatever 
advice he might tender, declined the task 
of forming a new administration. (Ann. 
Reg. lxxvn. 235). The business therefore 
devolved on viscount Melbourne, who 
promptly completed his ministry out of hie 
former materials; the chief alterations 
were the inefirpo ration of lord Howick, 
the eldest son of earl Grey, in the cabinet, 
and the omission of lords Brougham and 
Althorp, now earl Spencer. On the pre- 
mier mentioning the completion of hi# 
undertaking in the lords on the 18ih, lord 
Alvanley asked him if he had secured die 
assistance of Mr. O’ Connell and his 
friends, and, if so, on what terms ? Lord 
Brougham protested against this interro- 
gatory as disorderly ; and lord Melbourne 
replied that he did not know whether or 
not he should have the support of Mr. 
O’Connell, but he had taken no measures 
to secure it. The following formed, the 
new cabinet : — # , 

B ViscounP Melbourne, Hr#/ Lord of iht ^ 
Treasury. 

Marquis of Lansdowne, President of the 

» Council. 

Lord Palmerston, Foreign Secretary. 

Lord John Russell, Home Secretary. 

Rt. H*>n. Charles Grant, Colonial Secre- 
tary. » 

Rt. Hon, Spring Rice, Chancellor of the * 
Exchequer . * , 

Viscount Duncaunon, Lord Privy Seal, 
and Chief Commissioner of Wood* 
and Forests. 

Loti Auckland, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty . 

Sir John Hobhouse, President of the 
India Hoard. 

Rt. Hon. C. Poulett Thomson, Presi- 
dent if Board of Trade . 

Lord Aowick, Secretary at War. 

Lord Holland, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

The Appointments not Cabinet were : — 

Sir Henry Parnell, Paymaster of the 
Forces and Treasurer of the Nary. 

Lord Morpeth, Irish Secretary . 

Marquis of Cony ng ham, Postmaster - 
General. 

Charles Wood, esq., Secretory *o the 
Admiralty . 

Lord Dahneny, Admiral Adam, Admiral 
Sir W. Parker, and Cuptain Elliott, 
Junior Lords of the Admiralty. 

Lord Seymour, W. Ii. Old, and Robert 
Stewart, eeqrs., Lords of the 7Vco#nry, 

T. Baring, and £. J. Stanley, eaqra. 
Joint Secretaries of the Treasury * 
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Robe rt Golden and Vernon Smith, esqrs. 
Joint Secretaries to the Board of Con- 
trot* 

Sir Rtt&ute Donkin, Surveyor- General of 
tke Ordnance. 

-Colonel Leith Hay, Clerk of the Ord- i 
nance. 

Colonel Anaon, Storekeeper of the Ord - 
» nanee ♦ 

Sir George Grey, Under Seem ary of the 
Colonies. 

Lord Furdwich, Under 'Foreign Secre- 
tary. 

Bari of Mulgrave, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

Hon, Fox Maule, Under Secretary for 
thf Home Department, 

H. I^ahouchere, esq., A 'ice-l*rrsidcnt of the 
Board of Trade and Master of the 
Mint. 

Appointments in the household : — 

Marquis Wellesley, Lord Chamberlain. 

Lord Albert Conyngbam, Fyje- Cham- 
ber tain . 

Duke of Argyll, Lord Steward . 

%Earl of Albemarle, Master of the Horse. 

Karl of Errol, Master of the Jiuckhounds. 

Karl of Gosford, Captain of the YeonJUn 
Guard . 

Legal appointments : — i 

Sir John Campbell, attorney- General. 

K. M. Rolfe, esq,. Solicitor- General. 

Cutlar Fergusson, esq.. Judge- tldvocaie. 

J. A. Murray, esq., LoM Advocate for 
Scotland. 

Mr. Cunuinghame, Solicitor-General for 
Scotland. 

Lord Pluuket, Lord Ckancctlor of Ire- 
land. 

Serjeant Perrin, Attorney - GenA at for 
Ireland. 

Michael O'Loughlin, esq., Solicitor-Ge- 
neral for Ireland. 

The Great Seal was reserved, and for the 
present put m commission, Thfe commis- 
sioners were sir Charles Pepys, master of 
the rolls; sir Lancelot Shudweii, t»ce-chan- 
cellor; and Mr. justice Rosanquet The 
change of ministers and some peerage 
creations caused several elections. Mr. 
Littleton being raised to the upper house 
by the title of lord Iiathcrton, a vacancy 
occurred in the county of Stafford. A 
conservative took the field and was re- 
turned. Mr. Charles Grant was created 
baron Glenelg, and the Scotch county of 
Inverness, which he had represented, 
returned a conservative. Lord J ohu Rus- 
sell was unexpectedly defeated in lus re- 
election for South Devon. Ilis lordship 
became member without opposition f or 
Stroudy a vacancy having been made for 
him by the retirement of colonel Fox, who 


became secretary t o the ordnance. '• By a 
similar negotiat or Mr. Kennedy, membet 
for Tiverton, made room for lord* Palmer- 
ston, who had lest his seat tor Hampshire 
at the general election, in Yorkshire lord 
Morpeth was opposed, but carried his elec* 
tion by a large majority. Other ministers 
were re-elected without opposition It is 
curious to remark, in respect of the restored 
ministry, the caprice of popular opinion# 
They were the same men, with one or two 
exceptions, that had become unpopular in 
the autumn, from the supposed want of ge- 
neral ability and seal in the cause of reform. 
The nation now gladly witnessed their 
return to power as a happy escape from 
tory government ; and they actually 
acquired strength, either from the in- 
creasing favour of the people, or the 
temporary indifference to political ques- 
tions that usually follows a previous state 
of high excitement. 

20. ConuAons adjourned to May 12. 

At the end of the month the French 
chamber of deputies decided against the 
emancipation of the negroes, by a majority 
of* 240 to 51 1 This decision is not ho- 
nourable to the practical philanthropy of 
Frauce. Deputies seemed willing enough 
tft emancipate at the expense of the slave- 
holders, and to enjoy the honours of a vi- 
carious generosity ; but when it was sug- 
gested that a compensation, after the 
example of England, must be made to the 
planters out of the French purse, they 
clapped their hands ou their pockets and 
at once refused to entertain the question. 

May 4. Duel between lord Aivauley 
and Morgan O'Connell, M.P., which ter- 
pi mated without injury to either party 
after firing several pistols. It originated 
in Mr. O' Connell taking up the dispute 
of his father with his lordship. 

5. Fkunch Political Thials. — These 
trials originated in the insurrectionary 
riots (see April 1834) of the republicans 
at Pans and Lyons, and which the govern- 
ment hud suppressed by the bayouet and 
grape-shot, and the apprehension of 1000 
persons. The question that had latterly 
Agitated France, had been the mode of 
dealing with this mass of prisoners, whe- 
ther by a general amnesty or by bringing 
them to trial. By the French charter the 
king bus power to transfer the trial of 
political offences fiom the ordinary tribu- 
nals by a jury to the chamber of peers. 
Before the peers it was determined to bring 
the accused, and before this tribunal the 
entire body had been arraigned in the 
past year, and 1 64 selected lor trial, the 
| rest being discharged. The trials com- 
menced ou the 5th ihst,, preparatory to 
whidh a vast military' force had been 
silently collected in Paris and the environs. 
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A temporary hall of wood, which coat 
14,000/., had been erected, the peer*’ 
chamber being too email for the purpose. 
The group of primmer® when brought to 
the &r presented a strange appearance. 
Many wore cocked hats, all moustachios, 
several bad long beards, and one was 
shaved, combed, and dressed, so as to 
present a likeness of Robespierre. They 
were mostly weavers, newspaper-writers, 
and half- pay officers. Some days elapsed 
before the proceedings could be seriously 
entered upon. The accused insisted on 
an unlimited right in the choice of counsel, 
either from the French bar or elsewhere. 
This overruled, they objected to the juris- 
diction of the court — refused to answer 
interrogatories — and denied the legality of 
the proceedings. Many were tried in their 
absence, and it was not till August 17 the 
peers were aide to give judgment against 
the Lyonnese section of the accused, fifty- 
two in number, who were sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life, or for a tenn of years. 
While the Lyons prisoners«were being dis- 
posed of, most of those of Paris, who were 
really the most dangerous of the tvfo 
classes, had contrived, by a subterraneous 
passage, to escape from the prisou of St. 
Pelagie. Further proceedings in this stat® 
protection, or, as the Parisians tersfeed it, 
th* procet-momlre, were adjourned. 

8. A deputation, headed by Dr. Birk- 
beck, waited upon the chancellor of the 
exchequer in order to lay before nim state- 
ments relative to the repeal of the stamp- 
iuty on newspapers. A long conversation en- 
sued, chiefly upon the financial difficulties 
connected with the removal of the stamp- 
duty. The conference lasted two hours. # 

11. Lord Mulgrave, the new lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, landed at Kingston and 
was escorted into Dublin by a vast assem- 
blage of the people, who went in procession 
to meet him. 

dinner given to sir Robert Peel at the 
Merchant Tailors 1 Hall, at which the duke 
of Wellington aud other public characters 
were present. Sir Robert Peel spoke at 
considerable length, and urged upon those 
around him the necessity of exertion in * 
order to obtain effective influence in the 
house of commons, as the only check to 
those evils which he apprehended from the 
present state of things. In the forenoon 
a man hod been brought before the lurd 
mayor, charged with sticking up in the city 
the following placard “ Pour men — take 
notice 1 A dinner to Peel will be given by 
the rump of the Pitt and plunder faction, 
assisted by the self-elected and corrupt 
courts of assistants of the grocers, tailors, 
goldsmiths, aud skinners, 7 city aldermen, 

7 poverty-stricken peers, 29 defeated sail- j 
didates, 5 bishops, a bloated buffoon, the I 


idiot, and a mayor, on Monday went, May 
1 1th, The expense* to be defrayed Out of 
the funds left for charitable purposes.* 

The bill-sticker was ordered to And bail. 

12. German Commercial League. 

Prussia, strong without, and enjoying pros- 
perity and peace within, has almost com- 
pleted her great scheme of uniting the 
German states in one body, bo far as con- 
cerns the duties on exports and imports. 

The grand-duchy of Baden, whose position 
in regard to Ffanoe rendered its accession 
to the system an object of much import- 
ance, had long resisted ; but all difficul- 
ties were overcome, aud Baden on the 12th 
in at. signed the mutual treaty as a member 
of the league. Hitherto the custom- 
duties had varied in each state, being 
higher in some and lower in others. A 
necessary consequence was, that each state 
was surrounded by its own line of custom- 
houses, aud guarded by its own peculiar 
system of protective or prohibitory duties. 

To eact^of them all the neighbouring 
states were foreign countries ; trade was 
hampered, and manufactures were depress- 
ed by innumerable obstructions ; and tile 
expense of Maintaining so many fiscal es- 
tablishments was a heavy drawback on the 
revenues which they collected. Prussia had 
labored for several years to unite the differ* 
ent members of the confederation in a treaty, 
which would establish one tariff for all the 
states, the duties to be collected on the * 
frontier o*uly of what would then form one 
commercial union, and thus relieve the in- 4 
dustry and intercourse of the inferior from 
interminable lines of custom-houses. One 
after another, Bavaria, Hesse Cassel, 
Wurtembvrg, Hesse Darmstadt, the small 
states of Thuringia and Baden joined the 
association. Hamburgh and Frankfort 
next entered the union j the latter city 
had been kept back till it had procured 
the revocation of a treaty it had concluded 
a short tim^previously with England. The 
entire coafederacy now consists of four 
kingdoms, three grand dukedoms, and 
more than twenty smaller states; the 
whole comprising 8654 German square 
miles, with 27,7*38,000 inhabitants. ( Fo- 
ray w Quarterly Review, xliv. 306.) As 
the inhabitants are generally industrious, 
and their industry being chiefly connected 
with agriculture, there is no natural tend- 
ency among them to vie with English 
manufactures; aud nothing save a mis- 
taken policy can thwart the continuance 
and even extension of a commercial inter- 
course, attended with reciprocal benefits* 
That this has been the result h shown by 
the exports of British and Irish commo- 
dities to Germany having increased since 
the first commencement of the league, 
dam 1, 1834. In the four preceding yeat» 
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the awag*«xpoits amounted to 4,576,144/.j 
in the four years from 1834 to 1837 inclu- 
sive to 4*782,207/. 

14* Atthe annual meeting of the Lon* 
d<m Missionary Society, at Exeter Hall, a 
dexterous theft was committed Amongst 
the, sumr collected on the occasion were a 
quantity of bank-notes and slips of paper, 
technically termed 1 O U’s, amounting to 
nearly 600/., which were put apart in a 
Oag, and placed on a table behind the 
chairman* While the assembly were sing- 
ing a doxology, the bag was stolen. 

18. A corporal of the marines executed 
at Maidstone for the murder of a woman, 
whom, in a fit of drunken fury, he had 
stabbed with his bayonet. The jury on 
the trial expressed themselves in strong 
terms on the inexpediency of allowing 
soldiers not on duty to wear their side-arms. 

20. At a convocation held at Oxford, it 
was proposed to substitute at matricuiatiou 
a subscription to the following declaration 
instead ot the usual subscription to the 39 
Articles * I, A. B., declare that 1 do, so 
far as my knowledge extends, assent to 
the doctrines of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, us set ( forth in her 
thirty-nine articles ; that I will con format o 
her liturgy and discipline ; and that 1 am 
ready and willing to be instructed in her 
articles of religion, as required by the 
statutes of this University.” On a division 
the numbers in favour of the alteration 
were 57, and against it 459. v 

A meeting held at the* British Coffee- 
house, Westminster, T. W* Coke, esq., in 
the chair, at which it was resolved to es- 
tablish a reform association, to ensure 
the registration of the electors of Britaiu, 
and to protect them in the independent, ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise. ‘A large 
number of names of noblemen aiyl gentle- 
men appear in the published hat of the 
committee; and G. Grote, M.P., is ap- 
pointed treasurer of the association. A 
similar union, the Carlton Clhl^ had been 
set on foot by the conservatives. 

21 . At a meeting of the Pit\ club, held 
in Edinburgh, it was, on the motion of 
lord Meadowbauk, resolved to appropriate 
1000/. sterling for the establishment, m the 
university of Edinburgh, of a prize to be 

S ven annually to the most deserving ol 
» students attending the Divinity Hall, 
and which should be termed and known 
by the name of the Pitt prize. 

, Ip the upper house, lord Brougham, after 
entering into the subject of education ge- 
nerally, proposed fourteen resolutions, em- 
bodying the leading principles of his plan 
for the improvement of national education. 
He expressed himself opposed to the go- 
vernment undertaking the establishment 
of a general system of schools, on the 


ground that such an interference would In 
all probability check the exertions of pri- 
vate individuals, by mean* of which he 
contended that the want of common schools 
was already in the course of being supplied. 
He admitted, however, the inferior quality 
of the education dispensed at such schools, 
and, to remedy that evil, proposed that 
normal school^, or schools for the educa- 
tion of teachers, should be instituted and 
supported from the public funds. Lord 
Melbourne undertook, on the part of minis* 
tors, that the subject should receive the 
closest and most anxious consideration. 

The commons early adjourned, owing to 
a singular mistake — the name of a member 
of the house, which had been twice called 
and supposed to have been answered by 
the individual as being present, having 
been inserted in a ballot on an election 
petition, when the fact was that he had 
not been present at all. This infor- 
mality causeft an adjournment. 

27. At the close of the contested elec- 
tion lor South Staffordshire, arising out of 
the elevation of Mr. Littleton to the peer- 
age, and said to be the only contested elec- 
tion which has occurred there for the last 
85 years, a disturbance took place at Wol- 
verhampton, which led to the reading of the 
riot aqt and the intervention of the military. 

June 1. King Otho having attained Jus 
majority, the regency placed the reins of 
government, in his hands. Prior to the 
Landing fif the prince at the Pirmu*, the 
seat of the Greek government had been 
trauslerred from Nauplia to Athena. 

4. Anniversary of the charitable schools 
of the metropolis in St. Paul's cathedral. 
Among the audience was prince Jameh- 
*ood-deen, a son of Tippoo Sail), and one of 
tbq hostages given to lord Cornwallis in 
1792, who is at present on a visit to this 
country. 

5. Reform of Municipal Corpora- 
tions. — To-day lord John Russell in&»- 
duced the important subject of a reformof 
the municipalities of England and Wales, 
and which had been looked forward to 
with great interest and a considerable 
degree of impatience by the community. 
The abuses existing in municipal corpora- 
tions had for more than two centuries been 
a matter of constant and nearly universal 
complaint.. Any general remedy, however, 
was impracticable, while abuses in the 
representation of the people in parliament 
were to be maintained. The vena! boroughs, 
of which the franchise was abolished or 
amended by the Reform Act, were the 
chief seats of corporation abuse ; and the 
correction of the local evil would have 
been the virtual destruction of the system 
by which the aristocracy retained its poli- 
tical ascendancy, Every borough having 
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the privilege of returning a member to 
parliament, was indispensable either to 
the whig or tory party; and in these bp- 
roughs the greatest abuses naturally pre- 
vailed, because impunity in the neglect of 
duty, and in the misapplication of the. 
municipal funds, was the cheapest bribe 
by which the suffrages of the corporators 
could be purchased. Impunity being thus 
secured in the parliamentary boroughs, it 
would have been too trying an experiment 
on the patience of the people to have un- 
dertaken to reform the comparatively in- 
significant abuses of the non-parliamentary 
boroughs. The greater abuse thus served 
to shelter the less ; but its chief value was 
destroyed by parliamentary reform; and 
moreover, having extended to the people 
the right of choosing the members of the 
legislature, the interior right of choosing 
their own local authorities could not con- 
sistently be withheld. The boroughs of 
Scotland hod, as already stattd, (p) 938,) 
undergone a system of purification by 
vesting the election of the magistrates and 
town-councils in the ten-pound house- 
holders. In England it was thought ad- 
visable to proceed by issuing, in 1833, a 
commission under the great seal, consisting 
of twenty gentlemen, to inquire into tho* 
state of municipal corporations, * their 
mou.sj of administering justice, their reve- 
nues and funds, and the privileges of free- 
men and other members thereof. The 
number of places in which the inquiries 
under the commission were carried on was 
237, having a population of 2,028,313. 
In twenty-five places the number of corpo- 
rators not ascertained ; in the others (2 12) 
they amount to 88,509. The governing l 
body is sell-elected in 186 boroughs. This 
body elects the mayor in 131 boroughs, 
appoints the recorder in 136, and the town 
clerk in 135. The number of corporators 
exercising magisterial functions is 1086 in 
l$jj^Woughs. In 112 boroughs the cor- 
pofation has exclusive criminal jurisdiction 
extending to the trial of various descrip- 
tions of offences; and in forty-two their 
jurisdiction Is not exclusive. Seventeen 
boroughs do not enjoy any income what- 
ever; in eight the precise amount could 
not be obtained. The total income ol' 212 
boroughs amounts to 366,948/. ; their ex- 
penditure to 377,027/. : 103 are involved 
in debts amounting to 1,855,371/., and are 
besides burdened with annuities amounting 
to 4463/* In twenty-eight boroughs only 
are the accounts published ; in fifteen the 
annual income is under 20/. ; in eleven it 
is between 2000/. and 3000/.; in five, 
3000/. and under 4000/. ; in one, 4000/. 
and under 5000/.; in four, 5000/. and 
tmder 7500/. ; in five, 10,000/. and under 
12,300/.; in tme, 12,500/, and under 


15,000/.; in one, 1&.800Z. 'and under 
20,000/. ; in one, 33,000/., and in one, 
91,000/. In dosing their general report 
on the corporations, the commissioners 
say: — "Even where these institutions 
exist in their least imperfect form, end are 
most rightfully administered, they are 
inadequate to the wants of the present 
state of society. In their actual condition, 
where not productive of positive evil, they 
exist, in the great majority of instances, 
for no purpose 1 of general utility* The 
perversion of municipal institutions to 
political ends has occasioned the saciiAce 
of local interests to party purposes, which 
have been frequently pursued through the 
corruption and demoralization of the elec* 
toral bodies. 

* u In conclusion, we report to your Ma- 
jesty that there prevails amongst the inha- 
bitants of a great majority of the incorpo* 

! rated towns a general, ana, in our opinion, 
a just dissatisfaction with their municipal 
institutions ; a distrust of the self-elected 
municipal councils, whose powers are sub- 
ject to no popular control, and whose acta 
and proceedings being secret, are ur> 
checked by the influence of public opinion; 
a {fistrust of the municipal magistracy, 
tainting with suspicion the local ad minis* 
tratioTj of justice, and often accompanied 
with contempt of the persons by whom the 
law is administered ; a discontent under 
the burdens of local taxation, while reve- 
nues that** ougfyt to be applied for the 
public advantage are diverted from their 
legitimate use, and are sometimes waste- 
ftilly bestowed for the benefit of individuals, 
sometimes squandered for purposes inju- 
rious to the character and morals of the 
people. We therefore feel it to be our 
duty to represent to your Majesty that the 
existing municipal corporations of England 
aud Wales neither possess nor deserve the 
confidence or respect of your Majesty’s 
subjects, anfftlml a thorough reform must 
be effected, before they can become what 
we humbly submit to your Majesty they 
ought to bo, useful and efficient instruments 
of local government.” Upon these repre- 
• sentations, and the mass of evils disclosed 
by the commissioners in their voluminous 
returns, lord John Russell founded his bill 
of nmnicijial regulation. Itwnwelaborately 
discussed m both houses, and did not pass 
through its several stages until the end of 
the session. In the lords it was sharply 
scrutinized ; various amendments were 
there introduced, which a majority of the 
commons did not consider improvements. 
In some of these amendments they refused 
♦o concur ; on others conferences were held 
with the upper house ; and in others, where 
agreement or compromise was unattain- 
able, the noble mover recommended that 
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the commofissnould acquiesce rather than 
lose the Wft altogether ; for, “ though de- 
prived of ruuch of its original excellence, 
it was still an effective reform of muni- 
cipal incfitutiouB.” As first introduced, 
the MU extended to 183 boroughs, inclu- 
ding a population of about two millions. 
Five boroughs were cut off from its opera- 
tion. To 128 of the more important bo- 
roughs a commission of the peace is 
assigned, while to the remaining 50 a 
commission will only be gftmted on appli- 
cation to the crown. Many boroughs, on 
accountof their insignificance, are excluded 
from the act. London, with its numerous and 
wealthy incorporated guilds, is reserved for 
future legislation. The grand feature of 
the municipal bill is that it vests the local 
government of a town in the rated and 
permanently resident inhabitants. “ Every 
male person of full age who, on the last 
day of August in any year, shall have 
occupied premises withm the borough 
Continuously for the three prevents years, 
and shall fur that time have been an inha- 
bitant householder within seven mdes of 
She borough, provided that hb shall have 
been rated to the poor-rates, a*»d shall have 
paid them and all borough rates duAug 
the time of his occupation, is qualified to 
vote for the town-council. In the t^uncii 
is vested the entire deliberative and admi- 
nistrative functions of the corporation. 
They appoint the town-clerk and treasurer, 
and from them the mayor and aldermen 
are chosen. They have the control of the 
police, watching, and lighting ; they may 
make bye-laws, and impose fines for their 
nou-observance, for the prevention of nui- 
sances, and the due government of the 
borough. They have the control of the 
burgess fund: if there be a surpftis, after 
defraying all necessary expenses,, they may 
apply it to local improvements or any object 
beneficial to the inhabitants; or, if the 
fund be insufficient, they may order a rate, 
of the nature of a county rate, tp be levied. 
They have also a power, if they think it 
requisite that one or more salaried police 
magistrates should be appointed, to fix the 
amount of such magistrates* salaries, and,, 
upon their application, the crown is em- 
powered to appoint the number of magis- 
trates required. To prevent fraud, jobbing, 
and waste in the management of the bur- 
gess revenue, provision is made for the 
periodical auditing of accounts, and their 
subsequent publication. The burgesses 
yearly appoint the auditors, who must be 
persons qualified to be councillors, but not 
actually of that body, lest identity of inte- 
rest might lead to partiality in the exercise 
of their function. The qualification of a 
councillor is a property qualification, vary- 
ing with the amount of population. In 


boroughs divided into four or more wards, 
a real or personal estate of 3000/., or being 
rated to the poor upon the annual value 
of at least 30/. | in other boroughs a 
moiety of this qualification suffices. The 
qualification clause was one of the quei- 
tionable amendments introduced by the 
lords, as well as that appointing aldermen, 
an order having precedency merely and 
no duties distinct from those of councillors; 
and who appear to have been created 
either out of a veneration for ancient 
names and degrees, or from a desire to 
preserve in the new municipalities a minia- 
ture representation of the imperial govern- 
ment of three estates — king, lords, and 
commons. All the existing rights of 
freedom, or citizenship, or burgess-ship, 
in the old corporations, are preserved to 
the present possessors. This was just ; as 
many of these immunities consisted . of an 
interest in charities, lands, or exemption 
from tolls, ^vhich had been purchased by 
money or services, or acquired by lawful 
inheritance. ’ put all exclusive privileges 
of trading, or of exercising any calling or 
handicraft, in corporate towns are abo- 
lished. As the act was framed for the 
reform of existing municipal corporations, 

«it does not apply to the unincorporated 
town|. But on the petition of the inha- 
bitant householders of any town not corpo- 
rate, the crown is empowered to extend 
the provisions of this important statute by 
the graiA of charters of incorporation. 

June 5. A bill for establishing a me- 
tropolitan water company, which was to 
obtain supplies of son water by means of 
Artesian wells, was rejected in the com- 
mons, by 134 to 60. 

1 At the Kent special sessions, the grand 
jury found a true bill against 18 persons, 
most of whom were labourers, for being 
concerned in riots which took place on the 
introduction of the new poor law bill into 
that district, and the consequent chang|qf 
system. On their trials they were all 
found guilty, but were recommended to 
mercy. 

9. An order in council appeared in; the 
Gazette, suspending the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Bill in favour of the queen of Spain, 
and permitting recruits and supplies to he 
raised in this country for her service. 
Colonel I)e Lacy Evans, one of the mem- 
bers for Westminster, was appointed by 
the Spanish authorities to the command 
of a British auxiliary legion, raised for that 
urpose. When a battalion of those troops 
ad landed at St. Sebastian, July 16, 
Don Carlos issued a proclamation, threat' 
ening to shoot all u strangers* taken 
prisoners. 

16. Z um alacarreguy, the command er- 
iu'chief of the troops of Don Carlos, and 
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a braveand active officer, mortally wound- 
ed near Bilboa. He was the modern 
Montrose of Spain, and the chief support 
of the Carlist cause* Almost immediately 
after his death the Carlists raised the 
siege of Bilboa, and retired dispirited* He 
was succeeded in command by Moreno, a 
well-known but inferior man, who presided 
at the execution cf General Tornjos and 
Mr. Boyd. 

17. The forty-seventh anniversaiy of 
the Literary Fund celebrated at the Free- 
masons* Hall. On the health of Azmi 
Bev, the patron of the Lancosteriun system 
in Persia, being drunk, the compliment was 
acknowledged by him through his inter- 
pieter, who stated that full 10,000 children 
were receiving instruction under the Lan- 
castrian system in Persia. 

18. An explosion took place at one of 
Mr. Russell's mines at Wallsend, about 
four miles from Newcastle. Upwards of 
an hundred individuals, moty of them 
young men and boys, lost their lives by 
this melancholy occurrence# 

18. Death ok William Cobbett, 
Vjl. P. — This remarkable public churactef, 
alter a bustling and varied life, expired on 
Normandy Farm, seven miles from Farn- 
hara, his native place. The late hoars ol* 
the hi use of commons, and the chafige of 
habits imposed upon him by his entrance at 
an advanced age into parliament, may have 
hastened his death a few years. % lie sur- 
vived, however, beyond the average term of 
human existence. According to his owu 
reckoning he was born in 176b ; according 
to his baptismal register, which is the safer 
authority, lie was born in 1762. He was 
the third of four sons of a small farmer* 
and publican at Farnham, who occupied 
a house still standing beside the river Wfty, 
Which has been known for eighty years 
pas* as u The Jolly Farmer.*’ His father 
was a just man, who, to the extent of his 
mtofrbs and ability, did his duty to his 
children. On the winter evenings he 
taught his boys to read, write, and cipher j 
giammar he did not understand, but he 
made them get the rules by heart, which, 
though of little advantage unaccompanied 
with a verbal elucidation of principles, is 
Usually as much as is done for pupils in 
the ordinary routine of school instruction. 
William Cobbett had thus the benefit of a 
good parental example, and, furnished with 
the chief instruments of knowledge, his 
future acquirements depended on native 
talent, inclination, and industry, in none 
of which he was deficient. Arrived at 
manhood and desirous of another occupa- 
tion than husbandry, he became clerk to a 
Loudon attorney, from the secluded 
drudgery of whose employment he speed- 
ily escaped by enlisting foe a soldier. He 


was eight years in the army, and, by his 
correct conduct and superior merit, rapidly 
passed through every rank from that of 
private to sergeant-major. He devoted 
the leisure afforded by a soldier's life to 
reading and intellectual improvement 
After obtaining his discharge, he accused 
some of his late officers of embezzlement 
in the regimental accounts ; a court-mar- 
tial was granted at his earnest solicitation: 
he allowed the pourt to assemble, and the 
witnesses on both sides, but, instead of ap- 
pearing to substantiate his charges, he 
privately, along with his newly-married 
wile, withdrew to France. (Westminster 
He new, Ixvi. 455.) Here he spent six 
months, the happiest, he used to say, he 
ever spent in his life. He next went over 
to New York, and sought, through the 
means of Mr. J efferson, employment under 
the American government. Failing in this 
application, he commenced giving lessons 
in the English and French languages, and, 
in addition, became an author and book* 
seller. This was about the y^at 1784. 

As public^ writer Cobbett found his con- 
genial element, and, under the nom 
9 u Hr r * he htkl assumed of “ Peter Porcu- 
pine, v shot his quills in all direefions. 
The French revolutionists, the founders of 
American independence, the English re- 
formers, and the friends of liberty of every 
clime, became the unsparing objects of 
his literqjy vengeance. His boldness, 
sagacity, violent, abuse, and powers of ridi- 
cule and argument, Soon attracted notice. 
But his popularity was short-lived. Ex- 
aggeration and audacious virulence, which 
were his favourite weapons, may conduce to 
transitory notoriety, but can never long 
sustain ,an author in public estimation. 
He returned to England in 1800; a step 
hastened* if not rendered unavoidable, by 
loss ot reputation, and the results of seve- 
ral prosecutions for libel instituted against 
him in the American courts. The fame 
of his writings had preceded him, and hit 
arrival was welcomed by John Reeves, Mr. 
Gifford, tlJb police-justice, and other active 
anti-jacobins, with whom he had corre- 
sponded while in the United States. On 
consulting Mr. Reeves about the state of 
opinion m London, Reeves told him, as 
Cobbett used to relate, that there were 
only two ways of proceeding in this 
country, either M To kiss or kick,” and he 
must make his election. The eccentric 
Mr. Windham was one of his wannest 
admirers ; declaring in parliament that the 
ami-revolutionary writings of Cobbett in 
America had been so meritorious, that the 
author deserved “ a statue of gold.” Under 
tbe auspices of these gentlemen, he started 
a daily paper. During the war, govern- 
ment often lent its aid for the support and 
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establishment of journals in its interest, 
and Mr.Cobbett is understood to have 
received 3000 guineas tram the Treasury, 
In assist in carrying on his Porcupine 
Gazette. His speculation, however, failed, 
chiefly from mismanagement, the pro- 
prietor begrudging the expense necessary 
to procure the ordinary articles of news- 
paper intelligence. The paper, which for 
* these reasons had declined in sale, re- 
ceived its death-blow, whqn, at the peace 
of Amiens, to which Cobbett was opposed, 
on his refusing to illuminate his office, 
the populace broke his windows. In re- 
taliation, he published no paper next day, 
and when he was again pleased to pub- 
lish the public would not buy. He was 
not more successful in the bookselling 
business, which he uiso attempted in Pall 
Mall, under the orthodox emblem of the 
4 * Bible and Crown.* 1 Mr. Cobbett was 
never successful in journalism, the chief 
reason of which appears to have been 
that he was more of a cammed a tor ou, 
tban a promulgator of, news and occur* 
lances. Hence, the “ W eekly Register,” 
which he established after the abandon- 
ment of hts daily paper, wuJ‘ the sort^of 
publication best suited to his political 
dissertations. This remarkable depository 
of the politics of the day, aud tff the 
editor’s party sentiments, he carried on 
with untiring energy ami singular versa- 
tility of talent up to the period of his death. 
No occurrence interrupted its publication ; 
neither his business as a large farmer iu 
Hampshire, nor his tours in England and 
Scotland: his long arm,” as he told his 
readers, even reached across the Atlantic, 
and the Register, for almost forty years, 
Was punctual in its hebdomadal, appear- 
ance, dated from Botley, Barn Elms, New 
York, or Rhode Island. Contemporary 
with the Register, he was occupied m 
various other works, the History and De- 
bates of Parliament, and at » later period 
in the composition of grammar/, histories, 
travels, and books on gardening and rural 
affairs. He Was very industrious, aud, 
bis habits being temperate and regular, 
tie was always fit for his daily task with-' 
out waste of time. The early volumes of 
the Register, especially those from about 
1803 to 1809, appear to have been care- 
fully conducted ; are distinguished by 
then* admirable English composition, co- 
gent reasoning, great novelty of remark 
and illustration, and are less virulent in 
style, more correct in the detail of 
facts than his earlier or later writings. 
The sale of the Register, December 31st, 
1803, amounted to 4000, which was a 
great number for the period; and it was 
circulated at a high price, chiefly among 
official people and the rich, whose 


aristocracy he fiercely and uncompromis- 
ingly represented. He was, however, 
quite a piroucllc in politics, blowing his 
conch at intervals from every point of 
the political compass. From 1704 to 
1803 he was &u intolerant anti-Jacobin, 
and the panegyrist of Mr. Pitt. In the 
short interval from 1803 to 1005 he in- 
clined towards the opposition ; denounced 
the Addington ministry because of its wfc- 
cific policy, aud its consisting of men not be- 
longing to the great families ; and exerted 
himself, iu conjunction with. Mr. Perry, to 
bring the whig* into power to accomplish 
a moderate reform in the house of com- 
mons. Disgusted with the whigs, when 
in office, who, he thought, were no better 
than the tones, fiom 1805 to 1817 be 
sided with sir F. Burdett and the West- 
minster electors, who repudiated both tho 
aristocratical parties. About 1818 he 
sank into a lower deep ; became a republi- 
can and a universal suffrage man, and the 
reviler of ail his former principles ami as- 
sociates. From this extreme depression 
he seemed to be recovering before lus 
dPath ; manifested a favourable disposition 
towards sir Robert Peel and the lories : 
but such transitions of sentiment had ren- 
dered his co-operation of little value to any 
party.' There were, however, two subjects 
on which he wus generally consistent — he 
always opposed the funding system and the 
moneyed; merest connected with it ; and he 
was also steadily inimical to the education 
oft he people above the practical knowledge 
appertaining to their pi o table conditional!, 
life. Although it was in writing that Mr. 
Cobbett chiefly excelled, he attained io 
< considerable proficiency as a fUiblip 
speaker ; and this, like his other acquire- 
ments, wax the result of his own efibtfii 
His first attempt, however, was a failure. 
Lon! Brougham, who appears to have 
been present, thus describes his two ap- 
pearances, iu 1810 and 1820, m a court of 
justice, in trials for Ubels : — <•* He defended 
himself, and, appearing there, for the first 
time, before a public audience, exhibited 
a uew but by no means a rare example of 
the difference between writing and sneak- 
ing ; for nothing could be more dull, and 
unimpressive than his speech, nothing less 
clear aud distinct than its reasoning, more 
feeble than its style, or more embarrassed 
and inefficient than its delivery. But he 
afterwards defended himseli, in 1820, 
against actions brought by private parries 
whom he had slandered, and then, having 
by practice in the interval acquired con- 
siderable ease in speaking, hia appearance 
was more than respectable—- it was very 
effective. His style was also abundantly 
characteristic and racy, it had great ori- 
ginality, it suited the mao, it possessed 
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nearly all the merit of hie written produc- 
tions, and was set off by a kind of good, 
easy, comic delivery, with no little archness 
of both look and face, that made it clear 
he was calculated to tell with a popular 
assembly * — {Lord Brougham'* Speeches y i. j 
6.) He became an amusing public lec- 
turer too : the writer remembers being pre- 
sent at one of his exhibitions in the late 
Surrey Institution, when he gave imitations 
of lord John Russell, Mr. Brougham, lords 
Holland and Lansdowne, and other public 
men, mimicking their tones and gestures, 
and the supposed evasive arguments they 
would resort to in the approaching parlia- 
mentary session (1830) for postponing 
reform, which kept his auditors very merry, 
eliciting roars of laughter. 

Although Mr, Cobbett did not enter the 
house of commons till after the reform bill, 
he did not fail in that arduous theatre ; he 
was neither obtrusive nor diffident ; a 
frequent and mely an unsuccessful speaker. 
Taking him in the two relations of life — 
active and speculative— ovfing everything 
to his own spontaneous exertions, the laje 
Ai ,P. for Oldham was unquestionably one of 
the most remarkable men of his time. He 
never became a learned man, he was not 
deeply versed in any branch of knowledge? 
nni even political economy, though .a 
science intimately connected with the sub- 
jects of his weekly lucubrations ; he 
neither treated nor understood questions 
scientifically, and always affected great 
contempt for “ feelosophy ; v but his super- 
fidelity was, perhaps, more available to 
his purpose, and certainly had a move 
marketable value than deep abstractions. 
In th0**politics and common affairs of life* 
he was a proficient; possessed an unerring 
sagacity in detecting the real from the ftp- 
parent in both men and meusures ; and his 
squandering glances at current impos- 
ture. were often as serviceable to the com- 
munity as mortifying to those who sought 
to profit by them. At the same time, he 
Could himself act as well as detect the 
Scapin tricks of others : he could fill the 
trough as dexterously as any of his con- 
temporaries, to attract either the herd of 
democracy or aristocracy. Hts bringing 
over from America, (whither he had been 
driven, os he told his readers, to escape the 
dungeons of Castlereagh and Sidmouth, 
kai, according to another version, to escape 
ffcbift his creditors,) the bones of Thomas 
as relics, upon which to raise money ; 
his scheme for destroying the credit of the 
Bask of Kngiaml by the nocturnal sowing 
of the streets with forged notes ; and his 
various devices for getting into parliament 
by^utblic subscriptions, are instances of 
his audacious raids on public credulity. 
He liras uncommonly clever it must be al- 


lowed, but mere cleverness, unaccompanied 
with the steady pursuit of noble aqd virtu- 
ous ends, can never , constitute a great cha- 
racter. Ability without service to mankind 
is no more valid a passport to the Pan- 
theon than to the Newgate Calendar. By 
his strange inconsistencies, Mr. Cobbett 
and the world were quits at parting ; for 
his utterings on both sides having been 
nearly equal in zeal and quantity, they did 
not turn the scale either way, gave to 
neither a prtqnjnderance. His mind had 
little depth, and no powers of generaliza- 
tion : it was of a legal cast, and his plead- 
| ings on public questions were like those of 
; a lawyer who feels bound to utter for his 
| client whatsoever may serve him, without 
| regard to right or wrong, truth or false- 
hood. The manner* rather than the mat- 
ter, of hts writings, constituted their attrac- 
tion. He promulgated no new truth*, 
made no new discoveries. But his lucid 
diction, logical arrangement, graphic sto- 
ries, joeftanty, heartiness of abuse, and 
semblance of honesty, zeal, and independ- 
ence, fascinated his readers. Diverted qf 
the dross wl^ch his violence, dogmatism, 
and devouring egotism encumbered them, 
they possess rare and almost unequalled 
merits. He is always spirited, never vapid 
or deluding; his humour is nch, glow- 
ing, and risible in the extreme: his de- 
scriptions of scenes in which he took & 
part, especially those at public meetings, 
and of natural ttfcenery, are the best in the 
language. In spite of hia vacillation* and 
imprudences, he always kept a strong 
hold on public opinion, and continued dur- 
ing almost half a century to interest a 
numerous class of readers, which, more 
than anything!) proves his extraordinary 
and versatile powers as a writer. Some 
allowances must be made for the disadvan- 
tages of his personal history. His instincts 
were probably good, but perverted by un- 
favourable Jircumstances. The country 
alehouse, die attorney’s office, the barrack 
room, and unceasing strife of politics, were 
better schools for sharpening the intellect 
than ethical discipline. Owing every thing 
*to himself; having trampled by steady 
perseverance over the drawbacks of humble 
parentage and education, it is not surpris- 
ing, though much to be regretted, that 
his success was alloyed by arrogance, 
vanity, changeableness, and self-will. He 
had, however, extenuating excellences. He 
was independent in his course— too much 
so perhaps — and seldom truckled to any 
i :an or party. He was not selfish, at 
least, in a sordid sense. His love of 
money was always subordinate to his love 
of notoriety. His aims too were superior. 
He was no fritter, who dawdled away exis- 
tence in low and frivolous pursuits. Reforms 
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in public institutions, or improvements 
in agriculture, Were the staple objects to 
which Rb was devoted.** He always revert- 
ed to the scenes of infancy with delight. 
This and his attachment to a country life 
showed that a long communion with the 
world had failed to alieuate his a flections 
from the simplicity of nature. 

30. Russian Influence in Turkey. — 
Both England and France were made prac- 
tically to feel the influence Russia had 
acquired over the Porte, by the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, (see July 8. 1833). By 
the treaty concluded between Turkey and 
Britain in 1809, English ships of war 
were to be allowed to pass the Hellespont 
only on condition of landing their guns 
at the Dardanelles. But in the same 
treaty it was stipulated that England 
should enjoy every right and privilege 
allowed “ to the most favoured nations in 
amity with the Porte.” By the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, the Porte agreed to allow 
to Russiau ships free egress torn, and 
ingress into, the Black Sea. It followed, 
that England eotdd claim the, same right 
oT access to the Black Sea, without a new 
convention to that effect. A-he case, of 
France stood precisely on the same ground, 
and both parties determined to ascertain 
whether Russia, by her secret treaty, had 
acquired privileges to which they were not 
admissible. Accordingly the French Go- 
vernment in the month of June .applied to 
the Porte for a passage for a sloop of war to 
convey M. Texier, who was desirous of pur- 
suing his archaeological researches along 
the snores of the Black Sea. The reis e fieri di 
replied that it was impossible to comply 
with the request, the Porte being bound by 
treaty to refuse entrance into tha Black 
Sea to the ships of every nation, excepting 
those of her ally Russia. England apply- 
ing about the same time for the passage of 
a government steamer to convey Mr. Ellis, 
the new ambassador, to Peiuia, and his 
suite, to proceed through tlie Dardanelles 
to Trebizond, Russia interfered because 
the vessel was armed, and peruhssion was 
refused on the same pretext on which it 
had been refused to France. Shortly af- ' 
towards the earl of Durham proceeded 
from England as ambassador to St Peters- 
burg* He took the route of Constantinople 
and Odessa. lie arrived in the Darda- 
nelles in the Barham , hut was transferred 
with bis suite from the Barham into an 
unarmed vessel. 

27. The late Mr, Cobbett buried in the 
churchyard of Farnhara, in Surrey, his 
native town* The funeral was attended 
by Messrs. O’Connell, Wakley, Fielden, 
and a number of other gentlemen. The 
mortal remains of this extraordinary man, 
after his long and busy life, rest with 


those of bis humble ancestor^. Many 
thousand persons witnessed the ceremony. 

28. Charles Mathews, so justly cele- 
brated in the theatrical world, for the 
exquisite life and humour of his delinea- 
tions of character and manners, died at 
Devonport in his 60th year, after a linger- 
ing illness. He was the son of a respect- 
able bookseller in the Strand, a Wesleyan 
Methodist, who, discovering the irresistible 
propensity of young Mathews, thus 
addressed him : — 4< Charles, there are your 
indentures, and also 20 guineas ; I do not 
approve of the stage, but I will not oppose 
your wishes. At any time hereafter, 
should you feel inclined to turn to uii 
honest calling, there are 20 guineas more, 
if you send for them, and your father's 
house is open to you.” The second 20 
guineas Mathews never claimed. His 
mono dramatic entertainments, his “ Mail 
Coach Adventures,” his ° At Home,” 
and “ Trij^to America,” were a source of 
infinite amusement during many seasons. 
*29. Serious disturbances occurred at Great 
Birchum, in Norfolk, owing to the execution 
oY that part of the poor law amendment bill, 
which enacts that relief shall be given in 
kind instead of in money. The peasantry 
We in a body against the parish officers, 
refused to work tor the farmers, and as- 
saulted two men who were willing to work. 
The house of the principal farmer of the 
parish wy* attacked apd set on fire } but, 
on the military being called out, the riut 
was suppressed without bloodshed. 

July 1 . The sale of a large portion of 
monastic and other ecclesiastical property 
ordered to be sold by the Portuguese go- 
-vernment began. An apprehension was 
felt that there might be a difficulty in 
finding purchasers, but the prcqierty sold 
readily enough. Mauy foreigners were 
among the buyers. 

8 At a levee, sir F. Shuckburgh, 
chairman of a committee of Baronets, 
presented to his majesty two petitions from 
certain of the baronets of England, of 
Scotland, of Ireland, and of the United 
Kingdom, and their eldest sons, praying a 
restoration of various privileges originally 
belonging to the order, but stated to have 
been in abeyance since the Restoration. 

9. The eighth vessel which has been 
taken up by government, under the ma- 
nagement of the Emigration Committee, for 
the conveyance of females to New South 
Wales, sailed from the Thames. The 
number sent out in this instance was 160 
single females, and about 40 other persons, 
chiefly agriculturists, and their families. 

21. In going into committee on the 
Irish Church Bill, sir R. Peel moved, that 
it be divided into two portions, forming 
separate bills of the tithe adjustment and 
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appropriation clauses. The proposal was 
dehated three nights, when there appeared 
for preserving the bill entire, 319 ; tor sir 
•Robert’s motion, 281 

2t. The duke of PalmeUa intimated to 
the British ambassador, that the Portu- 
guese government had determined, under 
the powers reserved w the treaty of 1810, 
to declare the Methuen treaty at an end 
after Jan., 1836. This treaty, altered in 
some particulars, but continued in its prin- 
cipal provisions, had long regulated the 
commercial intercourse between Britain 
and Portugal, and gave, or was supposed 
to give, peculiar advantages to this coun- 
try. We had, however, set the first exam- 
ple of departing from its exclusive and in 
fact impolitic principles, by equalizingthe 
duties on foreign wines, and admitting the 
wines of France on the same terms as 
those of Portugal. 

24. The “ JBarl Grey ’V steam-packet 
from Rothesay to Glasgow, haying stopped 
at Greenock to disembark passengers and 
receive others, just as site was about* to 
depart the boiler exploded. Thirty six 
persons and upwards were killed and in- 
jured. 

28, Attempted Assassination 
tons Philip. — During the festivities of 
tht! annual commemoration of the revo- 
lution of 1830, the French king narrowly 
escaped assassination. It was \ he second 
day of the rejoicings, and appointed for a 
military review. As Louis Philip was 
riding along the line of the national guard, 
on the boulevard du Temple, accompanied 
by his three sons and a splendid suite, an 
explosion, like a discharge of musquetry, 
took place from the window of an adjoining 
house. The effect was terrific. Marshal 
Mortier, general <le V inguy, several gre- 
nadiers, beside lookers-on, among whom 
w is a child, were shot dead upon ihe spot, 
So.*„e of them having received two or three 
bullets. Upwards of forty were killed and 
wounded, -of whom fourteen were killed. 
Vet the object of this indiscriminate 
slaughter escaped — the king was unhurt. 
The police, guided by the smoke, rushed 
into the house whence the explosion pro- 
ceeded. They seised the assassin, covered 
with blood, in the act of letting himself 
down by a rope from the back window ot 
the apartment. He was himself severely 
wouuded, by the bursting of some of the 
barrels of his “infernal machine $’* and his 
wounds had delayed his escape. The ma- 
chine consisted of 25 barrels, arranged 
horizontally side by side, upon a frame, 
the back part of which could be raised or 
lowered according to the angle requisite 
to reach and sweep the space below. 
Bach barrel was loaded with deadly mis- 
siles ; the touchholes commuuicated by 
* 


means of a train. of gunpowder, and the 
lighting of one simultaneously discharged 
them ail. The window, at a little distance 
from which the machine was placed, stood 
open, but the machine itself had been 
screened from observation by Persiau 
blinds, which were not withdrawn till the 
instant of explosion. It was conjectured 
that the time required to open the blinds 
had not been calculated, which omission 
saved the king, for the discharge took 
place immediately behind him, one of the 
bullets wounding his horse. The assassin 
turned out to be a Corsican named Fteachi, 
who had gone through many disreputable 
vicissitudes, — had been a soldier— stood in 
; the pillory for forgery— suffered two years* 
imprisonment for theft — and had been a 
spy of the police. He made no attempt 
to deny his guilt; he acknowledged nu 
motive except dislike of the king. His 
trial showed that two persons as obscure as 
himse^ had been privy to his enterprise, 
but not the slightest thread of connexion 
could he traced between the desperado and 
any formidable conspiracy or political par- 
ty. A momentary stupor followed the 
Explosion, but, as soon as it was known 
that neither the king nor the princes were 
hu§t, it gave place to tumultuous expres- 
sions of joy, mingled with rage against the 
author of the crime. The forms of the 
review were gone through by the king* 
but theVejoicjngs of the revolutionary an- 
niversary were suspended ; the tri-coloured 
flag was veiled in crape ; the victims of 
the massacre were buried with the honours 
of a public funeral, which the king and his 
family attended, and pensions were voted 
by the chambers to the poor persons who 
had been wounded, and the relatives of 
those svho had been killed. 

30. Sir Charles Wetherell addressed the 
house of lords for three hours, objecting 
to the principle and provisions of the Cor- 
poration* Reform Bill, and also to the 
report of the commissioners on which the 
hill was* founded. He resumed his ad- 
dress on the following day, and was se- 
conded by a two days* speech from Mr, 
Knight. After they had concluded, lord 
Mol bourne, in answer to the duke of New- 
castle, intimated that he would object to 
hear evidence in support of the arguments 
ot counsel. The duke then remonstrated, 
threatening to impeach the prime minister ; 
upon which he was reminded that an 
impeachment could only originate in the 
commons. Ultimately the lords deter- 
mined to hear evidence, but the witnesses 
being chiefly interested parties, town- 
clerks, and others connected with corpo- 
rations, the house, Aug. 8, came to an 
arrangement by which their examinations 
were concluded. 


3 R % 
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Avg* 4. A warn debate in the commons 
on Mr. Hume moving eleven resolutions 
condemnatory of the introduction of Orange 
lodges into the army, and of the alleged 
conduct of the duke of Cumberland m 
having, on various occasions, in his capa- 
city of grand-master, issued warrants for 
the formation of such lodges. Discussion 
resumed on the 11th, and a committee 
appointed to inquire into the Orange 
lodges of England. 4 

Violations ok the French Charter. 
—The French ministry seized the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the crime of Fieschi 
to strengthen the executive power. Al- 
though it was soon ascertained that the 
assassin was unconnected with any political 
confederacy, the alarm and horror his 
atrocious attempt occasioned afforded, like 
the treasonable attack on the person of 
George III. in 179(5, a convenient and 
plausible pretext for destroying the valuable 
safeguards of* popular liberty, ^n the 
4th the subject was introduced to the 
chamber of deputies by the president of 
that council, the duke de Broj&lio. He 
said that France, during thu< last five 
years, had enjoyed the utmost prosperity 
in a state of constant alarm and dis- 
quietude. Factions, though subdqed, 
■till existed in secret ; each day disclosed 
the evil worked by them and the disastrous 
traces of their passage. An inveterate 
hatred of the existing ordcf, a determi- 
nation to overthrow it at any sacrifice, 
were still to be found in the ranks of a 
minority which, though vanquished, was 
not submissive. Respect for the laws was 
undermined, the character of the sovereign 
of their choice was unceasingly assailed, 
his life was hourly threatened, and society 
since 1830, in the entire absence *uf all 
foreign danger and menace, had exhibited 
nothing more than a protracted revolu- 
tionary crisis. For meeting these cala- 
mities the minister proposed a* series of 
severe and arbitrary laws for the preven- 
tion and punishment of state cranes and 
attempts at revolution. The first of these 
laws was directed wholly against the press, 
of the dangerous fanaticism and profound 
immorality of which the duke complained 
in strong terms, though he did not ex- 
pressly identify any part of the press with 
Fieschi’s attempt. M. Persil, the minister 
of justice, went farther than the duke 
and frankly avowed that the government 
was resolved that neither a republican nor 
Carlisi press should exist, for the existence 
of such a press wai incompatible with the 
very principle of the government. Three 
bilk were introduced, and the following 
are the important clauses of that directed 
against the press, and' which at once 
annihilates all free printing: — Art. 1. Any 


one found guilty of an offence against the 
person of the king, by any made gf pub* 
hcatim whatever, to be punished with 
imprisonment and fine of from 408/. to 
2000/. 52. For ridiculing the person or 

authority of the king, from six month* to 
five years in prison — fine *20/. to 400/. The 
offender moreover to be deprived of the 
whole or part of the civil rights mentioned 
in article 42 of the penal code, for the 
entire duration of his penalty, and for a 
term equal to that of the imprisonment to 
which he may have been condemned* 
The rights hereby suspended are the rights 
of electing or being elected, the right of 
holding any public or administrative office, 
of serving as a juryman, of giving evidence 
in a court of justice, of acting as tutor or 
curator to minors. 3. For mentioning 
or even alluding to the name of the king in 
any disquisition upon the acts of govern- 
ment, imprisonment from one month to a 
year, and «T ! fine of from 20/. to 200/. 
4. To reflect inventing upon the form and 
principle of the king's government, or to 
put* forth any director indirect piovoCAtion 
to change them, is high treason, to be 
punished by detention ( unlimited) and 
fiae of from 400/. to 2000/, a. Whosoever 
shall publicly avow himself a republican . or 
suggest a wish, hope, or threat , that the 
government ought to assume that form, to 
be imprisoned from six months to five 
years, and lined from 20/. to 400/. 6. Simi- 
lar denunciations against all who profess 
themselves Carbsts. 7. A journal con- 
victed twice to be fined doubly, and even 
four times the amount for every succeeding 
o|fence. 8. Any editor opening suh scrip- 
twns to pay ejf a fine, to be imprisoned for 
that»offence from one month to one year, 
and fined from 20/. to 200/. 9. Forbid* 
publishing the names of jurors, either 
before or after political trials. 10. Every 
gerant , or responsible editor, must sign 
each number of his paper. 11. Refusing 
to insert government contradictions of 
statements (being previously paid) — im- 
prisonment one month to a year, and fine 
from 20/. to 200/. 12. Refusing to dis- 

close the name of the author of any incul- 
pated article, imprisonment for that offence 
alone, from a month to a year, and fine 
from 40/* to 200/. 14. No engraving , 

drawing , lithographic print) or emblem of 
any description, to he published, exposed, 
or sold, without the licence, in Paris, of 
the minister of the interior, and in the 
departments of the prefect— fine from 4/. 
to 40/. and imprisonment. 15th and 16th 
Articles prohibit, under like punishments, 
the establishment of a theatre, or the per- 
formance of any theatrical piece, without li- 
cence from the same authorities. Such are 
the main enactments of this French gagging 
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bilL There ere 21 more articles, chiefly 
of a technical nature, but some of them 
are devised to give the law-officers of the 
crown an advantage over the defendant, 
and narrow the right of appeal to the 
Court of Cassation, The second bill at- 
tacks trial by jury. By the existing law, 
a verdict of guilty could not be returned, 
unless two-thirds of the jury, eight out of 
twelve, concurred in it. The new bill 
provides that an absolute majority, seven 
to five, is sufficient, and, to protect the 
jurors from popular influence, allows them 
to vote by ballot . The same bill gives an 
arbitrary power of imprisonment in any 
place not in the continental territory of 
the kingdom; under which a Parisian 
editor might he punished with incarcera- 
tion in a French V\ est India island, or in 
a dungeon on the coast of Africa. The 
third bill makqp alterations in the pro- 
ceedings of the courts of assize. It em- 
powers the minister of just ire to form as 
many of them as may be $hepssary for 
proceeding gimultancouslj^against accused 
parties, and is equivalent to our special 
ormnissiou issued in public emergencies. 
Jt also prescribes the course to be adopted 
bv the tribunals in the treatment of con- 
tumacious prisoners who refuse to plead, 
i: use induct themselves, or insult the court, 
as m the recent political trials {May 5). 
These tremendous bills met with a warm, 
but uot. successful, opposition in either 
chamber. The first bill, carried by a 
majority, in the deputies, of 224 to 
12$, was that relating to jury-trial. 
Its chief opponent was M. Arago, the 
mathematician, who tried to demonstrate 
arithmetically that there was less liability 
of error when unanimity or a large major- 
ity was essential to a criminal verdict •Hu 
argued thus : — The judgment of man is 
bin a probability, and probabilities are de- 
ter nined by number. If a verdict is re- 
sol . ed upon by ten men out of twelve, 
there is a greater probability that it will 
be a just verdict than if it had been pro- 
nounced by seven in twelve. The degree 
of certainty in a judgment is in direct 
projKirtion to the number of judges who* 
haw delivered it.” The mode of secret 
voting was left to be regulated by a royal 
ordinance. The assize bill was carried by 
a still larger majority than the jury bill. 
The bill against the liberty of the press 
was most pertinaciously resisted, and 
MM. Dupin and Royer Collard-^the last, 
considered the father of the doctrinaire 
ministry, by whom it hod been introduced 
— strenuously condemned some of its 
clauses. ’‘That rendering offences of the 
pie#s, like offences against the state, cog- 
nizable by the chamber of peers — itself, a 
one-sided political tribunal — was eloquent- 
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ly, but unavailingly, denouftced. In one 
respect, the •press bill was made more 
severe. Under the existing law, the cau- 
tionary deposit from a daily newspaper, 
published in Paris, is 2000/. This was 
raised to 4000/., with reductions to the 
provincial journals proportioned to their 
distance from the capital ; and an amount 
of security was required, to meet costs and 
damages in prosecutions, not easily ob- 
tained by literary or political speculators 
in France. AH the new laws had passed 
through their different stages early in Sep- 
tember. The press bill was carried in the 
peers on the 9th, as brought from the de- 
puties, by a majority of 101 to 20. On the 
11th the chambers were prorogued, and, 
as a suitable auxiliary to their proceedings, 
there appeared at the same time a royal 
ordinance, creating thirty new peers, all of 
them, with hardly an exception, dependant 
on the government. The destruction of 
the constitutional charter, which Charles 
X. was furled from the throne Dr attempt- 
ing, Louis Philip, under more favourable 
circumstances, triumphantly consummated, 
almost wiftiout eliciting a single popular 
expression sof disapproval. Some petitions 
xfere got up in the departments against 
the press law, but, generally speaking, 
the ^French evinced either total indiffer- 
ence or lukewarm zeal against this arbi- 
trary inroad on their lately conquered liber- 
ties. In Paris this apathy was decidedly 
more obvious ^fian in the country, and the 
citizens, shrugging up their shoulders, 
sought amusement in their political hu- 
miliation, by giving a name to the new 
code of laws derived from the criminal in 
whom they ostensibly originated, calling 
them les lots F\escUi ! 

JugTll. Belgium chambers met. By 
the newfc elect ions of one half the deputies, 
which took place in June, the liberals had 
rather gained on the ministerialists. Their 
deliberations were chiefly directed to the 
protecting flie country from becoming the 
uncontrolled receptacle of political agita- 
tors fron* France and Germany, by an 
alien act, and the cotton manufactures, by 
means of higher prohibitory duties. The 
latter was opposed, as being likely to call 
forth retaliatory measures from France, 
Switzerland, and Prussia. But the scheme 
of imposing higher duties, as well as that 
for establishing a control over foreigners, 
were both adopted by the legislature. 

14. Mr. Spring Rice made lus annual 
financial statement. Having givvn an ac- 
count of the receipts and expenditure of 
the past year, he calculated that, after pay- 
ing the interest of the West India loon, 
no greater surplus than from 150,000/. to 
200,000/. could be safely counted upon for 
the year for which provision had been 
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made* He, Yherefore, could not venture 
to propone atty further Tepeal of taxation 
than a reduction of certain of the duties on 
glass and on spirit licences. 

19. Colonel Fairman, secretary to the 
Orange society, being brought to the bar 
of the commons, was informed by the 
speaker that ho was bound to produce to a 
committee of the house the correspondence- 
book in his possession, which the com- 
mittee had required of him. The subject 
Was resumed on the 20th, an*d, the colonel 
persisting in his refusal, the speaker is- 
sued a warrant for his apprehension, the 
execution of which the colonel defeated by 
absconding. Long discussions ensued on 
the right of the commons to search for 
papers in the possession of private indivi- 
duals. 


Sept, G. A dinner given to lord Auck- 
land, at the Albion tavern, by the directors 
of the East India Company, previously to 
his lordship setting out for 1 ndia as go- 
vernor-general, f 

8. A musical festival commenced at 
York, which was continued for several 
successive days. Among the mfist distin- 
guished of the visitors on thi, occasion 
were the duchess of Kent, princess Victo- 
ria, duke and duchess of Northumberland, 
earls Cawdor, Fits william, lords M^ton 
and Morpeth. 

10. Captain Back and his companions ar- 
rived at Liverpool, from their perilous Arctic 
land expedition. The gallant officer and 
his companions visited the Great Fish 
river, and examined its source to the Polar 
Seas. 

A dinner given to captain Hindmarsh 
at the Albion Tavern, as the governor of 
the newly-founded colony of South Aus- 
tralia. Colonel Torrens in the chair. 

10. pROKOGATlOW OP P ARl.lAMKN'ft* The 

king came in person to prorogue parlia- 
ment after a toilsome anil unusually pro- 
tracted session. The great legislative 
performance of the year was the reform of 
the English municipal corporations, of 
which a notice has been already ^iven. 
There were other statutes passed, effecting 
salutary amendments and of great national 
importance. Among these, were the acts 
framed by sir James Craham for the im- 
provement of the naval code, and thereby 
increasing our naval power ; first, by an 
act for amending and consolidating the 
laws relative to merchant-seamen, and for 
establishing a registry of all the men en- 
gaged in the merchant service ; and second- 
ly by an act, the object of which is to encou- 
rage the voluntary enlistment of seamen into 
the royal navy, by limiting the period of ser- 
vice to five years $ unless in case of special 
emergency, when they may be detained 
six months longer, with one-fourth increase 


of pay. „ Seamen are 'allowed to provide 
substitutes, and am entitled to certificate* 
of protection fbr two years, at the expira- 
tion of their terms of service. While it 
was thought a haxordous experiment to 
abolish the prerogative fight of naval im- 
pressment, it is expected that the exorcise 
of this power will seldom be requisite ex- 
cept on sudden and pressing occasions, 
under the inducements offered voluntarily 
to enter the king’s service. 

Our antiquated patent law* had long 
been a subject of complaint, and an obsta- 
cle to the promulgation of useful disco- 
veries and inventions. An act Wax framed 
and passed, under the auspices of lord 
Brougham, for removing some of their 
more obvious and glaring defects. One 
grievance of the old system was the de- 
struction of all right to a patent, which 
resulted from an inadvertent claim put in 
to any part of an invention plight 
not actually bp new, although that circum- 
stance shuidra be unknown to the inventor j 
and even although the part claimed 
should be a small and unessential portion 
of the new invention. This defect is ob- 
viated, and a patentee who finds ho has 
been anticipated in*8ome portion of his 
iurentiou may disclaim that portion, and 
still retain his exclusive privilege in the 
remainder. If a patentee have repro- 
duced some old invention, believing him- 
self to be the inventor, a power fe vested 
iu the ciodn to continue the patent to the 
patentee, when it appears that the invention 
had not been publicly and generally used. 
A patentee is protected from vexatious 
actions questioning the validity of his pa- 
tent, the certificate of the judge who tried 
one action operating as a bar to futtire 
suits. Lastly an important advantage is 
given by the power vested in the crown, of 
extending, on the recommendation of the 
pi ivy council, the term of a patent from 
fourteen to twenty-one years. Under the 
old law a valuable patent, often expired 
just about the time the difficulties attend- 
ing its first introduction had been sur- 
mounted, and it was beginning to be 
.profitable to the inventor. This was the 
case With the improvements of Watt on 
the steam-engine, which, from prejudice 
and other causes, were hardly in general 
use when life exclusive privilege had 
ceased. 

Other legislative measures carried dur- 
ing the session were the following : — 

Limitation of the duration of the poll 
to one day, in borough elections, in 
England and Scotland. 4 

Establishing a copyright in lectures. 

Abolishing in Scotland imprisonment 
for debt for small sums. 
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Coneolida&ng office* of leceiver^oeral 
ahA comptroller id* the it amp-duties, 

. With & like office* in %s land and 
lwtfesBedta»Hi.^ ,.*/ v, ft 

Amending the highway law*# 

Empowering tftfe substitution of decla 
rations id Men the Trea- 

sury, i# fhty", nhieeirfties of Oxford 
end Cambridge, had in the bank of 
England* 1 *'L 

Facilitates intercourse with foreign 
harts by regultiug the postage of 
Tetters. , 

Regulates the Conveyance of colonial 
passage**.’' 

peath^udishment abolished for letter- 
stealing aha sacrilege. 

Linen and hempen manufacture of 
Ireland l^guiated. 

Prevents vexatious removal of indict- 
Ihents intqJhe court of King’s Bench, 
and Wacjl»na£ provisions for taking bail 
, in cases of felony. 

Inspectors of prisons ap'jW^ited, and 
grbatdr uniformity *>f piactice intro- 
duced in the prison regulations of 
England and Wales. • 

Statutes for the enforcement of uni- 
formillr in wtSghts and measures 
consolidated and improved. * • 


The number of private bills that re- 
ceived the royal assent was 1(>0, namely, 
4 apiculture ; 3 companies ; 42 improve- 
ments of towns and districts; 33 roads; 
18 tail ways; 4 canals; 1 rivcT; 10 naviga- 
tion; 44 private regulation. The puvate 
%iBS passed exceeded those of lHdi by 
eighteen. 

jRkvorh op tick House ok Lords.-— 
Tne alterations made by the lords in the 
municipal corporations bill, their refusal 
to pass the Irish church bill with the ap- 
propriation clause, their rejection of the 
whinlin police and other bills that had 
passed the commons, rendered them an 
object of pointed attack by the radical or 
movement party. Experience during the 
'last two years, it was contended, had amply 
shown the necessity of reform, and of assi- 
milating the upper to the lower house in 
spirit, practice, and constitution. The sub- 
ject was agitated by the public press, dis- 
cussed at public meetings, and, towards the 
close of the parliamentary session, even m 
the house of commons. On the occasion of 
presenting one of several petitions that 
had been got up for a reform of the lords’ 
house, Mr. Roebuck intimated his inten- 
tion next session of moving to bring in a 
bill for, taking away the veto possessed by 
the lords on all measures of legislation, 
and substituting for it a suspensive power; 
so that, if a bill rejected by the lords should 
pass the commons a second time, and 


receive the royal assent, it knight become 
law without the concurrence M the peers. 
Mr. llippon gave notice of a motion to re- 
move the bishops from the legislature, and 
Mr. Hume indignantly denounced the 
ceremonial observances which prevailed 
between the two houses. At a conference 
the members of the commons are obliged 
to stand with their hats of£ while the peers 
are covered and seated. The whole pro- 
ceeding on such occasions is seldom more 
than the eichauge of two pieces of 
paper, oral discussion not being permitted. 
It was, he said, a perfect mockery, like 
everything else connected with the other 
house. On the rising of parliament, Mr. 
O'Connell set forth on a mission to proba- 
gate reform doctrines among the pros by te- 
nant of Scotland. He received dinners at 
Manchester, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow, and in eloquent and vehement 
harangues denounced the hereditary legis- 
lators as the great obstructives of whole- 
some kgialation. He carefully guaided 
himself; however, against being considered 
the advocate of one chamber of legislation : 
he conteilUed for the reform, nut the abo- 
lition, of She lords. His popularity, and 
the fascinations of his oratory, attracted 
everywhere a numerous audience ; but ge- 
neijpily the middle classes kept aloof, and 
seemed not prepared to countenance his 
project for converting the peerage into an 
elective assembly. 

Sept. 9 14. Jvl. Mendizabal authorised by 
the queen-regent oi Spain to form a cabi- 
net, Much was anticipated irom the 
appointment oi the new prime minister, 
who enjoyed a reputation in Spam and 
Portugal for great energy and firmness 
amidst difficulties and dangers; and to him 
Span? looked to put a stop to the progress 
of autarchy. Mendizabal was well kuown 
m London, vdiere he had latterly resided, 
as the financial agent of Portugal, and 
had essentially contributed to the esta- 
blishment* of the constitutional govern- 
ment of Donna Maria m that kingdom. 
He proposed to give a more liberal cha- 
racter to the regent's government, aud to 
interest the masses in its support by a new 
electoral law, and giving greater liberty 
to the press. 

Oct . L New Constitution of Den- 
mark. —An unexpected change has taken 
place in the government of this kingdom. 
From the middle of the 17tli century Den- 
mark had been governed by a system of 
absolute power, voluntarily established by 
the population itself. She lmd possessed 
her estates, like the other communities of 
the north, and her commoners formed a 
constituent part of these estates. Irritated 
by the insolence, and desirous to ensure 
protection against the oppression*, of the 
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nobility, the cftrmnon^joine'd the crown in 
1600, and ibfinally aftnogated the estates, 
placing all power in the hands of the king. 
Since that lime the Danes had been go- 
verned by an absolute monarch, and so 
governed that they Had evinced no desire 
tor any change in their institutions. In 
the course of the present year the king 
voluntarily created a representative body, 
under the name of the royal council, which 
assembled for the first time at Copenhagen 
on the 1st inst. The royal Commissioner, 
in his opening address, commented on the 
new constitution that had been granted. 
His majesty had ordained that certain 
men, freely chosen by their fellow-subjects, 
should assemble at stated periods in order 
to deliberate on the interests of the coun- 
try, preparatory to ihe framing of the royal 
decrees relative to those interests. The 
propriety of calling to such deliberations 
• none but men independent in circum- 
stances, and whose interests attach them 
to the principle of public order, induced 
the king to make landed property tlfe basis 
of eligibility. The electoral system is | 
aliped to rest on a broader basis than in 
some other countries reckoned c coustitti- 
tional. Leaseholders are qualified to vott* 
for members of the council, ami are even 
qualified to he chosen representations. 
The object of the landed qualification is to 
produce a rural representation that may 
counterbalance that of the cities. The 
deputies are chosen by direct Section, 
contrary to the practice of* France and 
Spain, where the primitive electors name 
other electors, who ultimately elect the 
representatives. The representative chain- 
tier freely elects its president or speaker. 
Such are the leading points in the mugna 
charia that the Danish monarch* has 
vouchsafed to his subjects, and which is 
declared to have been an unsolicited and 
spontaneous emanation of the royal will. 
Denmark has thus passed without a strug- 
gle from an arbitrary to a con.Ct^utional 
monarchy, and exhibited in her history 
the singular spectacle of a voluntary stir- 
render of her liberties to the sovefifign, 
who, after holding them 175 years, with 
the entire satisfaction of all parties, again 
restored unasked the boon to the people. 

4. This day, though Sunday, was pretty 
generally celebrated over the country, in the 
different churches and chapels, as a cente- 
nary of the Reformation, the priuting of 
the first English Bible (that of bishop 
Coverdaie) having, as appears from the 
colophon* been finished oa October 4, 
1535. 

11. Their majesties, attended by a party, 
visited Greenwich, being the anniversary 
of the battle of Camperdown. A monu- 
ment by Chantrey, erected under the orders 
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27. Karl Gosford,< 
in-chief of Canada, an<_ . 
mission sent out by tiff 
ment to investigate and 
ances complained of bi 
opened the parliament ol 
with a speech, in which 
members of his anxiety to 
sible, the differences by which' 
had been for some time i 
those that belonged mere! 

trative practice of the Gi 

assurances given as would 
the controversy hajl been contini 
be entirely satisfactory. In ntj 
constitutional changes domain 
popular party, the language em 
his excellency was noVso ifefiiii^ 

The Irish government, in al 
many applications, have decided that, 
military or police shall nut he permf 
to aid in the collection of tithes ; noi 
called out in any case of the enforce! 
of civil rights by distress, unless 
presence be rendered neccessary by aci 
riot. 

31. There appeared in the Timet 
to-day a correspondence that had takas* 
place between Mr. sheriff Raphael audHflp|5: 
(Xf.’oiineli, relative to the terms of a pecS* > 1 - 
niary ^engagement, by whirls the former^ 
through the influence of the latter, had^T.; 
been returned to parliament for the county*,; 
of Carlow, but had been unseated upon a4$ 
petition. % 

The gTand review at Kalisch this month, h 
on which point troops had been so long#*; 
concentrating, and which, according to*f 
some, was to lead to an almost general 
court mental war, has passed over as a 
splendid pageantry ; and so has the confer?* 
ence of the emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria and the king of Prussia at Toplitz. 

Registration Courts.— The public at- 
tention during the month has been chiefly 
occupied with the proceedings of these 
courts, which have been held throughout 
the country for the annual revision of the 
registration lists of electors. This year 
the contest of parties has been waged on 
this arena with much more zealous effort 
and more systematic tactics than on any 
funner occasion. The objections that have 
been made to nameB in the overseers* lists 
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A public didber given to lord 
} j*upi Ijji^el!, at Bristol, on which oc^ja- 
.sioi*a^H«ce of plate, which had been pur- 
* ch«6e4%y JM^scriptioqp of a sixpence from 
cSjjsjfc Bgwn was presemed. Lords Se- 
£fatf fud Ebnngton, and Mr Moore, tRe 
^were present, and address* d the 
n £- 

The new commissioners of chanties 
jointed under 5 and 6 Wt». 4 c. 71, 

J; their first meeting m Great George- 
sflflpet, lord Brougham (chief commissioner) 
m $hi» chair It is expected that this i om- 
mptsion will terminate an inquiry which 
fcftty been in progress since 3618, and his 
produced upwards of thirty folio volume 
tiff reports The total annual income of 
i the public chanties already investigated 
appears, from a parliamentai y return of this 
y*ar, to amount to 748,178/. txclusue of 
t|* chanties under the chattered com- 
^fpmes of London applicable to education 
pnd other purposes. 

13. Donna Maria, queen of Portugal, 

1 as achieved something new m politics 
She has dismissed and recalled a ministry 
ah in one day ’ Unable to foim a ntw 
administration she was compelled to ac- 
cept the services of her former advisers, 
with Saldanha at their head. In a week 
after, Saldanha was a second time dis- 
missed, and marquis Louie appointed prime 
minister. The change was satisfactory 
to the populace and the national guard. 
Both in Portugal and Spam the ultra- 
liberal party is on the advance. 

16, Isabella, queen-regent of Spam, 
opened the cortes in a speech, in which 
she alluded to her choice oi M. Mendixa- 
baias prime minister, and expressed her 


confidqpt expectation that, bj^ the exertions 
aud policy ot the dtaw government, the 
Civil war oi Spam wouhl be put an end to 
and peace restored to that distracted, 
country. These is a persuasion abroad 
that this expectation will be realised , the 
armies under Mina and other Queemte 
generals have been reinforced. In the 
choice of a president, however, in the lower 
house, the Mendizabal ministry was de- 
feated, which mdicates jealousy or want 
oi confidence \n the new premiei. 

27. Hatfield House, the seat of the 
marquis of Salisbury, nearly destroyed by 
fire. The dowager marchioness oi Salis- 
buiy, in whose loom the fire originated, 
perished in the flames She was upwards 
of 84 years old, and her head-dress is sup- 
posed to have caught fire while reading or 
writing 

Independence Op Texas. — The inha- 
bitants of It xas, aided by odventmersfrom 
Now Orleans, have declared themselves 
independent of the government of Mexico. 
In thei* declaration they ac use general 
I Santa Anna and other imlitury chiefs of 
| having overthrown, by forte ot irnis, the 
federal institutions oi Mexico, and dissuivid 
the social Ampact which existed between 
Texas and the other members ol the Mexi- 
can confederacy. 

Dlt Z A meeting of the proprietors 
oi the London University was held, lord 
Brougham m the chair, to consider the 
propositions of government respecting the 
graut of a charter. The plan proposed is, 
to incorporate the university as a college, 
to grant stmilii charters of incorporation 
to such other educational bodies as may 
hereafter be established in the metropolis, 
and to establish, by charter, a board of 
men egunent in literature and science to 
perform the functions ot examiners, and 
who wftl be empowered to grant degrees 
(except degrees in divinity) to candidates 
educated at such chartered colleges , the 
board to be^ermed “ The University Oi Lon- 
don ” «£fter a debate of some length, re- 
solutions were unanimously passed approv- 
ing ofcthS government propositions. 

3. A meeting was held at the Freema- 
sons* Tavern lor the purpose ot raising 
funds for the support of such clergj men of 
the established church in Ireland as ate 
distressed by the nonpayment oi thur 
tithes. The archbishop of Canterbury 
was in the chair. The king sent a dona- 
tion of 500/, and nearly 12 000/ were 
stated by the bishop oi Loudon to have 
been subscribed tip to the dose of the 
meeting. 

b. Marshal Clausal, governor oi Alge- 
ria, accompanied by the duke of Orleans, 
mastered the town of Mascara, which they 
burned and razed to the ground. Before 
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effecting this entrance, they had twice to 
give battle to Abd el Kader and his Arabs, 
who fought with determined bravery, and 
were routed only through the superiority 
of the French artillery. 

16. Great fire in New York. The 
mxhihet of buildings destroyed is 674, com- 
prising public edifices and ranges of spa- 
cious and valuable warehouses. An im- 
mense number of mercantile firms have 
been dislodged, and 2000 persons thrown 
out of employment. The «, property de- 
stroyed is valued at 20 millions of dollars. 
The fire burned over an area of 52 acres, 
densely built upon, and exclusively devoted 
to commercial pursuits. Active measures 
have been adopted by congress and the 
banks, by loans, and an extension of the 
private credit of the merchants, to alleviate 
the calamity 

17. The London court of aldermen 

having refused to admit sheriff Solomons 
of their number, as alderman of Aid gate, 
on the ground that he had refused to sub- 
scribe the usual declaration u on the true 
faith of a Christian'* his election was set 
asyjle, and Mr. Humphreys, JI.P., was 
chosen. Mr. Solomons is of the Hebrew 
persuasion. r 

25. First election of the town-councils 
under the municipal corporations act. 
The result has been a general ejectiofi of 
the old boroughmonger voters, and the 
substitution of members of the liberal 
party. In a few of the smaller hpruughs 
a majority of conservatives has been 
chosen ; but in all the great towns, with 
scarcely an exception, the reformers have 
obtained an ascendancy^ which places the 
management of affairs entirely in their 
hands. On the declaration, next day, of 
the election of the new couneillurr, the 
existing common councils, mayors, and 
aldermen, who for two ceuturies hall exer- 
cised local power and patronage, went out 
of office, and their duties and functions for 
ever ceased. * 

29. French parliament opened by the 
king. Regret was expressed that the dis 
pule relative to the American cffiira (see 
p. 947) had not yet been settled, hut 
Britain had offered to mediate between 
France and the United States. M. Dupin 
was re-elected president of the chamber. 
The address on the king’s speech was 
carried in the deputies by a majority of 
246 against 67. 

Lighthouses. — The management of 
lighthouses, and the dues levied on British 
shipping for their maintenance, were re- 
ported upon last session by a committee 
of the house of commons. It appears that 
there are in, all 219 lights in the United 
Kingdom, namely 195 public general lights 
on land, and 17 {mating lights ; 93 local or 


harbour lights on land, and 4 floating 
lights. Of 134 public general lighthouses) 
55^ are held by the’Trtmty House, 14 by 
private indimuals,S5 by commissioners 
I of^ Horthdpi lighthouses, and 40 oJr«bm- 
raissioneflf ballUst bdlrd,, Ireland, 
The gros%dn$s Jouected on these 134 
1 ighthouses amount to l$40 charges 
of collection to expense of rnam- 

tenunce to 74,838L ltfavjng a surplus 
revenue of 142, 430t. i , ' 

Irish Church. — T hb following, 
bution of the populations of Ireiaad iu 
1834, in respect of religion, is derived, by 
Mr. Hamilton (one of the commissioners), 
from the first report of tfie ^Commliwiohitrs 
of Ecclesiastical Inuuiry ^* ^ , ; 1 • 

Members of the EstabHUiefi. t0 

Church . . . . ^ T $52,064 
Roman Catholics . • . • 6,427,712 
Presbyterians .... * 642,356 

Other Protestant Dissenters , 21,808 

H v ‘ ' 

Total popujption in parishes • 7,943,940 

State op FVanck. — Evafit$",m this 
coipitry, the principal of which b&en 
mentioned, possessed, in the present year, 
unusual interest, five wumTof per- 

turbation, amounting almost m anarchy-^— 
after a vain struggle to establish ft liberty 
incompatible with human passions or exist- 
ing intelligence — France has again been 
comjielled to seek tranquillity, if not cOn- 
tentment, J.nder the ascendancy of despotic 
powers. Arbitrary punishments, secret 
and arbitrary tribunals without appeal, 
have been substituted in place of a fixed, 
open, and impartial judicial administra- 
tion, Tlie liberty of the press, by the able 
exercise of which the throne of the elder 
Bourbon had been overturned, and the 
authority of Louis Philip and his doc*- k 
trinaire supporters established, has beefi 
extinguished by the statesmen who most 
profited by its powerful agency, as incon- 
sistent with civil peace and the stability, 
of the new government. The problem of 
governing mankind by uniform and just 
principles seems solved, and its imprac- 
ticability admitted. For theory, Freuch 
Statesmen have substituted the convictions 
of experience. Enlightened by the past, 
they no longer appeal to an abstract jus- 
tice, or to its coherence with a preconceived 
system for the vindication of their policy, 
but to its practical effects on the public 
welfaie. At the commencement of the 
session of 1835 ministers told the cham- 
bers to look for their system in the conse- 
quences it had evolved, — prosperity at 
home, and peace, respect, and influence 
aliroad. *• If any man,” said M. Thiers, 
the minister of the interior, “ had pre- 
dicted, in July, 1830, a revolution will take 
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1 eon, who, in his wild ctusadd against Bri- 
tish commerce, sought to render France 
independent of external products. It has 
been repeatedly assailed by the opposition 
M the exclusive privilege is too profitable 
to be hastily abandoned. Under the exist- 
ing law the monopoly would have expired, 
Jan. 1, 1837, had not ministers in 1835 in- 
troduced a bill to continue it five years 
longer. The finance minister, who had 
been its enemy when not in office, defend- 
ed the proposal, principally on the ground 
that the monopoly yields a yearly revenue 
of 2,000,000/., which could not he replaced 
without other imposts that would fall hea- 
vily on the country. Several ministerial 
deputies opposed the measure, which was 
only carried by a small majority. The 
representative, no less than the commercial 

system of France, is un/u#t and exclusive, 

monkish government of Ferdinand of aud a cry has been raised, that must uiti- 
Spain had been replaced by a constitutional mately command attention, for parliament'- 
monarchy* Don Miguel had boen replaced ary reform . Compared with the wealth 
on the throne of Portugal by Lterma Maria, and pojuilation of the kingdom, the elect* 
How had these results begn accomplished oral body is too limited in Humbert to 
without a war, and with the consent of embody, and proportionately yust&ia in the 
Europe ? — by the wisdom of the mitos- legislature? all interests. Previous to itoe 
t rial system P* — which, as the minister revolution ftf 1830 the elective franchise 
might have* been told, was no system at confined to individuals paying au an- 
all, but a course of expediency guided nual amount of contribution of 300 irancs. 
shifting circumstances. The internal (12<h) This qualification, applied to a 
prosperity of France, which, in the midst population of 32 millions, yielded a num- 
of all her political changes and conflicts, ber of electors which never fell below 
had never paused since the general peace 80,000, and never exceeded 100,000. In 
of 1815, was an ^undoubted fact. The au- modifying tiu^ charter after the expulsion 
nual deficiency in her revenue, which in of Charles X., the qualification was re- 
1829 amounted to 53,000,000 of francs, duced to 200 francs, or 8/. In conse- 
liad been reduced to 21,000,000, and in queue© of this reduction, the number of 
1838 was expected to disappear altogether, electors rose to 280,000. Even this num- 
( Ann, lleg, lxxvii. 389.) Notwithstanding ber appears an inadequate guarantee of 
this lesult, she still failed to present a elective independence, in so populous, 
high example of industrial intelligence rich, and flourishing a community ; but it 
or legislative wisdom* She was still a has bean since reduced to 180,000, by the 
country oi anomalies, of monopolies and operation of the law of inheritance — a 
civil inequalities. Her repugnance to a cause of diminution that operates simul- 
fre-i and unrestricted commercial inter- taneously with human mortality. By this 
cot with foreigners was hardly less nar- law, whinlAenders compulsory the equal 
row and bigoted than that of the Chinese, partition of a man’s lauded estate among 
All attempts effectually to reform her cus- his c^ildaen, the division of property is 
tom- house tariff', by which her native incessantly going on. The land-tax aVer- 
products might !>e freely exchanged foa ages 7£ per cent. An estate of about 
those of other nations on terms of mutual 2(500 francs a-year giving a qualification 
benefit, had been defeated, either from the for the land-tax amounts to 200 francs* 
predominance of class interests, or the On the death of the proprietor, however, 
limited information of her merchants, unless he leaves only one child, the qnalifi-* 
The government itself, like the rapacious cation is at an end, for, when divided even 
pasha of Egypt, set the example, and was among two, each pays only 100 francs, 
the chief monopolist of the community. Thus individuals are constantly being 
It was the sole aud exclusive salesman of thrown, as it were, out of the pale of the 
tobacco to the people. AU the tobacco constitution. Some idea may be formed 
grown in France is bought exclusively and of the effect of this process, when it is 
without competition by the government, at considered that no fewer than 10,200,000 
its own remunerative price, and sold at its distinct properties in land were registered 
own arbitrary price to the consumer* as paying land-tax* Of the whole number 
This monopoly was introduced by Napo* there were not 1000 that paid 5000 francs, 


place— it will subvert a throne — and yet 
for four years not a scaffold will ho erected 
—for four years afterwards "the country 
will be in’ security, and not only in the 
enjoyment of peace, but surrounded with 
a cordon of constitutional states— tranquil- 
lity will prevail throughout Europe — the 
national proijterity superior to anything 
known under the Restoration, after fifteen 
years of peace— instead of national bank- 
ruptcy, the deficiency in the revenue 
caused by the Restoration gradually re- 
duced;— iad such language been held, 
would it h^.ve been credited P And yet 
these results were not imaginary; they 
were real and admitted of incontestable 
proof. In Switzerland, aristocratic go- 
vernment had been replaced by popular 
government. The hostile kingdom of the 
Netherlands had been dissolved. The ' 
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affording derisive evidence of the absence 
of great territorial accumulation. The di- 
minutive number of electors has affected 
the independence of the .representative 
chamber. With only 180,000 electors 
the electoral colleges have become, like the 
nomination boroughs of Engluud before 
the passing of the Reform Act, select 
bodies extremely susceptible of private, 
and still more of government influence. 
The existing chamber, elected in 1834, 
contained 200 members whft were govern- 
ment functionaries, two-thirds of them 
being removable at pleasure; while the 
remaining third served not indeed under 
the fear of dismissal, but the hope of pro- 
motion. It is impossible this restriction 
of the franchise can pa*s unchallenged 
in a country still enamoured with republi- 
can institutions, and especially under a 
dynasty deriving its elevation from the 
popular suffrages. Accordingly in the 
late session numerous petitions were pre- 
sented praying for reform, but tl^y were 
not Agreed in the objects of their prayers; 
and, moreover, seemed to speak the sen- 
timents of a party, whose views** went fur- 
ther than a fair and efficient represen- 
tation. Some of them prayed for dire^c 
election and universal suffrage ; others for 
indirect election, but uuiveisal suffrage, 
in the piimary electors ; others for the 
abolition of the money qualification of the 
members; and others for the payment of 
wages to the deputies. The comifiittee, to 
whom the petitions had been referred, 
unanimously proposed to the chamber to 
put them aside by passing to the order 
of the daj, on the ground that France 
possessed too many elements of discurd to 
allow of the electoral system being modi- 
fied without danger, lu this conclusion 
they are supported by the acquiescence of 
the middle ranks, who, embodied in the 
national guard, constitute the strength and 
safeguard of the community. Even the 
arbitrary laws of last aummet {see Aug. 
4) were so opportunely introduced, and 
no plausibly justified, that thyy passed 
without rousing any manifestation of ge- 
neral dislike. The industrious and protit- 
loving Bourgeon have certainly had 
changes enough — they want peace at 
home and abroad, anil to be allowed to 
seam and eat their bread in tranquillity. 
Alarmed and wearied by the never-ending 
entente *, and often sanguinary broils of 
Paris and Lyons, they are willing to pur- 
chase quiet and security at the expense 
of a democratic liberty, which, if not no- 
minal and anarchical, is transitory, as the 
successive tyrannies of Kobespieire and 
Buonaparte, b^sed on popular ignorance 
and extravagance, have too painlully at- 
tested. The dosing year, however, though 


disastrous, has not been all loss and no 
gain to constitutional freedom. A bill 
passed during the session to fix and regu- 
late minute rial retpvHsibility, It provides 
that no act emanating from the king in 
his royal capacity ^can be executed except 
under the responsibility of a minister, and 
whoever puts such on act in execution 
when not countersigned by a minister, is 
personally responsible. Each minister is 
made personally responsible for the acts 
countersigned by him, and all of them are 
made collectively responsible for the gene- 
ral measures of government in which they 
have taken a part. Thus a guarantee of 
official conduct is secured, that only vague- 
ly or constructively exists in the British 
constitution. 

Gkrmanv . — In this country has risen a 
new school of reformers in politics, htera 
ture, and morals. They are poets and no- 
velists, no less than publicists. Under the 
appellation of “Young Germain, '* or 
“ Young Literature,” they advocute the tm- 
premacVof reason to custom, of talent to 
hereditary privileges. The chief promul- 
gators of these opinions have already 
become the victims of persecution, and 
compelled to seek refuge in France and 
Hdgium. Their writings were denounced 
by a decree ot the diet, which declared, 
that their manifest tendency was “ to de- 
stroy in the most audacious manner the 
Christian Religion, degrade the actual 
relations oY society, uiul extinguish all 
education and morality. '• AU the govern- 
ments, thereloi e, engaged to enforce in 
their lull rigour the laws of the different 
states against Hie authors and publishers 
of such works, and to prevent their circu- 
lation by sale, circulating Libraries, or other- 
wise The decree set forth by name the 
leading authors of the obnoxious doctrines, 
namely. Heine, GuUkow, Laube, Mundt, 
and VVienburg. 

Ijiter atuuk — Russia. — According to a 
Teport from the board of censors lor foreign 
publications, 3U0.U00 volumes of books in 
foreign languages were imported into the 
Russian dominions during the year 1834 ; 
/.his is nearly 29,000 more than in the 
year preceding. There appeared under 
the cognizance of the board of censors for 
the home department 728 original work*, 
and 116 translations, which give a total of 
844 new publications in the Russian lan- 
guage. The same board sanctioned the 
appearance of 48 newspapers. Last year 
the ministry of public instruction sanction- 
ed the printing of 1 1 3,200 copies of school- 
books of various descriptions ; and in the 
same interval 94 additional public schools, 
including the university of St. Vladimir, 
at Kief, were opened. 

Weights ani> MEAsuRKs.-After repeat- 
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ftd legislative attempts, the arduous un- 
dertaking of establishing an invariable and 
uniform standard of weights and measures 
throughout the United Kingdom, appeared 
in the present year to be accomplished. 
In 1824 an imperial standard yard, pound, 
gallon, and bushel were fixed, and the 
principle laid down on which they might 
be renewed if lest or destroyed. The old 
wine-gallon of 231 cubic inches ; the ale 
and beer-gallon, 282 inches j the old corn- 
gallon, 268} inches, are abolished ; and the 
imperial gallon, of rather more than 2 77 \ 
cubic inches, and holding ten pounds avoir- 
dupois weight of distilled water weighed 
in air at 62 degrees of Fahrenheit, the 
barometer being at 30 inches, is substi- 
tuted. The act commenced Jan. 1, 1826, 
but, though useful in gradually accustom- 
ing the public to a new system, it failed, 
during the nine years of its operation, to 
effect general uniformity in practice. This 
has been enforced by the statutes of 1834 
and 1835, and all local weights'* '■ml mea- 
sures, other than that wf the imperial 
standard, are prohibited. The custom of 
selling goods by heaped v i ensure ; that Is, 
by heaping them up in the form of a cone 
above the brim, is prohibited ; and they 
must now be sold by the bushel fiifivi ft 
the level of the brim, or by weighty coals 
nr>'-t be sold by weight only. Tne pre- 
viously uncertain quantity of a stone, is 
fixed at 14 pounds, aud eight ^tone the 
hundred weight. All articles must be 
sold by the imperial pound except gold, 
silver, platina, or precious stones, which 
may be sold by troy weight. Weights 
must be made ot brass or iron ; the use oi 
lead, pewter, or other soft metal, being pro-* 
lubited, because of the facility they afford 
fm* fraud, and the diminution they speedily 
undergo from abrasion. One omission has 
been pointed out in the present measure, 
m i*s not having fixed the ratio between 
the diameter and depth of the bushel. A 
shaiiow bushel, of equal cubic capacity 
with a deeper, holds less corn or other ar- 
ticle that lies more or less close towards 
the bottom, according to the pressure of 
the column above. 4 

Annual Obituary. — At Paris, M. 
Dupuytren, 57, the eloquent professor ol 
surgery at the Hotel Dieu. He left his 
daughter a fortune of nearly 7,000,000 ot 
francs ; 1,200,000 francs to found a pro- 
fessorship of medico-chirurgical pathology, 
and 300,000 francs for an asylum for 
twelve superannuated medical men. In 
the Regent's Park, Henry David Inglis, 
40, author of several books of travels in 
Sweden, the Tyrol, Spain, and Ireland. 
Mr. Inglis was a native of Scotland, the 
only son of a barrister, and his maternal 
grandmother was the daughter of the cele- 


brated colouel Gardiner, who‘fell at Pres- 
ton Pans. At Dorchester, Richard Sharp, 
F.R.S., 7C, & gentleman well known in 
the iiteraiy world as i( Conversation 
Sharp.*’ Though extensively engaged in 
commerce, in which he accumulated a 
large fortune, Mr. Sharp possessed a very 
correct taste in literature, and a small 
volume of Essays he left behind him are 
remarkable for sense and judgment. In St. 
George*! fields William Henry Ireland, 
better known as “Sh&kspeare Ireland,*’ 
who was the author of several novels aud 
a history of Napoleon, but the works that 
will longest preserve his memory are 
the celebrated forgeries of the bard of 
Avon. (See p. 597.) Captain Kater, 58, 
an able mathematician, who assisted 
colonel Lambton in his trigonometrical 
survey of India, and who co-operated in 
establishing the imperial standard of 
weights and measures. John Pitt, earl of 
Chatham, 80 ; son of the first and brother 
of the sqfond William Pitt : the title end 
; pension are extinct. Thomas Pringle, 46, 
secretary tuthe Anti-Slavery*Society, and 
editor ot Blackwood' s Magtzme dm mg tlft 
fitst six ninths ot* its existence. At 
CTapham, Mrs. Elizabeth Cook, 94. widow 
of the celebrated circumnavigator. At his 
seat,<sle of Wight, John Nash, 83. archi- 
tect of the pavilion at Brighton and of 
Buckingham Palace, and the plauner of 
Regent-street and Regent’s Park. In the 
last he had recourse to the system origin- 
ated by Wood of Bath, of uniting several 
separate dwellings in a single facade, and 
is a favourable specimen of his abilities. 
At Dublin, Mrs. He mans, a much-admired 
poetess, who first began to be generally 
known Jjy her scattered lyrics, which ap- 
peared in the New Monthly Magazine, 
then uflder the direction of Campbell. 
William Smith, late M. P. for Norwich, 
79, forty-six years in parliament, and the 
leading advocate of the dissenters. Dr. 
Pughe, 3T), Welsh lexicographer, who 
translated Milton’s <f Paradise Lost 11 ’ into 
the anciefft British language, James 
Denison, 75, founder of the commercial 
travellers’ society. Joseph Todd, late of 
Fore-street, 68 ; he commenced business 
as a haberdasher in 1793 with very small 
means, and retired in 1822 with a fortune 
of nearly a million sterling. In Fleet- 
street, Edward Troughton, 81, discoverer 
of an ingenious mode of graduating ma- 
thematical instruments, for which in 1809 
he received the Copley medal. Henry 
O'Brien, 27, author of an ingenious disser- 
tation on the Rouud Towers of Ireland. 
Michael Thomas Sadler, 58, a merchant 
of Leeds, who, in 1829, on the Newcastle 
interest in Newark, was returned to partia* 
meut, where he distinguished himself by 
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an eloquent oration against the catholic 
claims. Mr Sadler was educated at 
Rome, and intended for a learned profes- 
sion, He was the author of a work on 
Ireland# and another# in which he tried to 
impugn the Malthusian principle of popu- 
lation. Hr* Brinkley, Bishop of Cloyue, 
78* an able mathematician, who is sup- 
posed ia 1814 to have discovered the 
parallax of the fixed stars. At Bans, sig- 
nor Bellini, ‘29, composer of I Puritaui, &c. 
At Paris, Don Telesforo de Trueba, 30, 
author of several dramas in French, Spa- 
nish, and English ; and among them the 
popular farce of i: Cali again to-morrow/’ 
Trueba was also a contributor to the Me- 
tropolitan Magazine and other periodicals. 
At Edinburgh, Sir John Sinclair. 82, late 
cashier of the excise, and a voluminous 
writer on statistics and agriculture. 

a.d. 1836. Prosperous State op the 
Kinooom. — At the close of the past and 
commencement of the present year, the 
United Kingdom exhibited unusual signs 
of internal contentment and general pros- 
perity. With the exception of # partial de- 
pression in agriculture, all the great 
branches of national industry were un- I 
usually prosperous. In the great clothing 
districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire the 
times were never known to be mow fa- 
vourable. In spite of the great develop- 
ment of the cotton-trade, it still continued 
to expand, and its utmost bounds seemed 
illimitable. It was the same Vith the 
woollen manufacture of Leeds and Hud- 
deisfield, the stuff’ manufacture of Brad- 
ford and Halifax, the linen manufacture 
of Barnsley and Knaruabo rough, the 
blanket and flannel manufactures of 
Dewsbury and Rockdale, they were all 
thriving. Even in the silk trade of Mac- 
clesfield, Coventry, and Spitalfieldw, there 
weie no complaints ? no more than in the 
hosiery and lace trades of Nottingham, 
Derby, and Leicester. The^potteries of 
Staffordshire continued prosperous, and 
the iron trade, in all its branches, was un- 
usually flourishing. While manufacturing 
industry was in a state of euergetic ac- 
tivity in the interior of the kingdom, it is 
almost superfluous to remark, that the 
shipowners in the outports of London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, and Hull, 
were not quiescent. One tact testifies to 
the prosperousness of commerce and exist- 
ence of* mercantile confidence, namely, the 
low rate of interest. Although there had 
been during the last twelvemonth several 
demands on the resources of mumed men, 
the funds maintained a steady buoyancy ; 
and the numerous projects on foot tor im- 
proving the great lines of travelling aud 
conveyance, at once attested abundance of 
pecuniary means and a lively spirit of im- 


provement That the general prosperity 
rested on stable grounds# there were solid 
reasons for concluding. A spirit of enter- 
prise was abroad# hut not of wild specula- 
tion. Except the mania for railways, which 
raged In England in common with other 
nations, there was no other abroad ; and the 
avidity with which shares were bought up 
in these undertakings, was justified by the 
actual success which had attended those 
of Liverpool and Manchester, Stockton 
and Darlington, Leeds and Selby. In 
1 824 the case was different ; it was then 
pure castle -building; credit afforded un- 
limited means, and no project was too ex- 
travagant for support. At present, there 
was no wont of commercial confidence, but 
it was a confidence indulged under a salu- 
tary reminiscence of former disasters, if 
anything could tend to its undue develop- 
ment, it was the state of the monetary 
system, which continued the most defective 
branch of industrial polity, and required 
unceasimp^atchfulness. it is as much a 
functiq-Tof state to provide a safe and 
uniform currency, as a uniform standard 
of heights and measures, or a uniform and 
impartial course of judicial administration. 
None of the numerous provincial joint* 
stock banks of issue that had been es- 
blished' "under an act of the last reign. (7 
Geo. 4. c, 46,) appear to have a subscribed 
capital exceeding two millions# with a 
paid-up coital of half a million. For one 
bank with so large a capital, there were 
many who did not possess a capital of a 
quarter of that amount, and as they fre- 
quently extended into brandies in various 
parts of the country, the liabilities and 
consequent danger of the parent bank were 
increased. One bank with a capital of 
GlHkOOOA, had nearly 40 branches in Bris- 
tol, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Nottingham, and oilier places. 
Ju some banks, neither the amount of sub- 
scribed or paid-up capital was known, 
which carried on, nevertheless, extensive 
business and had numerous branches. The 
subject, in the ensuing session, drew the 
attention of parliament, ami, at the in- 
stance of Mr Clay, a committee of iuquiry 
was appointed. Its investigations were 
not completed during the session, but 
enough was discovered to show the great 
irregularities and inconsistencies in the 
management of joint-stock banks; that 
they were not conducted on uniform and 
systematic principles ; that the functions 
of the maungiug directors were not suffi- 
ciently defined and often irrespon- 
sibly exercised; and that, partly, from 
this cause and partly from the vague pro- 
visions of the partnership deeds, neither 
the interests of the shareholders nor of the 
public were adequately protected* lathis 
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state of thing*, there wa* obviously eau*e j in look after their affairs ani live according 
tor circumspection, though none, perhaps* to%ule ; the latter are regardless of these 
for general alarm. One ground of confi- precautions. There are other peculiarities, 
dehce— at least, in the old hanking firms Advances can always be obtained on real, 
of the kingdom,— is the better knowledge* net on chattel security. Hence land- 
which the disastrous experience 0 former owners are under great temptations to he- 
years had afforded, of the principles which come borrower* : — add to this, the tenacity 
ought to regulate banking associations in with w hich they seek to maintain the 
their advance6*to individuals, and in their Status of their order, by keeping up ex- 
issues of paper money. The withdrawal peuditure, and a key is afforded to their 
of the small notes, too, is a guarantee dilatoriness in adjusting themselves to 
against a popular, if not a commercial altered circumstances. Time will probably 
panic ; and, as the obligation imposed on alleviate most of the difficulties under 
private bankers compels them to make which agriculture suffers. That they have 
periodical returns of their average circula- not been generally ruinous the testimony 
tion, timely notice is thereby afforded of of Mr. Charles Shaw Lefebvre, the chair- 
the approach of the plague of over-issue, man of the Agricultural Committee, which 
which the bank of England would be cul- was appointed iu the ensuing parliament 
pably remiss iu not checking on the first tary session, satisfactorily established, and 
symptom of a redundant currency. Upon Ins opinion was corroborated by that of 
the whole, much of the machinery, as well Messrs. Houghton, Scott, and other lutei- 
ns the material of commercial and manu- ligent witnesses. That even rural industry 
iacturing prosperity, seemed safe and has declined, is disproved by the broad facts, v 
sound, and the natural result oY lengthened that w£h a population annually increasing 
peace at home and abroad, conjofcyd with ar the rate of a quarter of a million, the 
a succession of the most favourable sea. uative pi^duce of the country has bee# 
sons. On the other hand there nvadj as nearly adequate to the consumption of^ts 
before observed, complaints of Auricul- inhabitant. The homo produce has iu- 
tuuai. Distress. Farmers and landlords Creased faster than the population ; so that 
hmked at their diminished incomes, Wot from the beginning of the century wo have 
"ingoing*; they thought of the gfeat suras been becoming less dependent on foreign 
i'U \ received during the war, nut of the supplies. In the ten years from 1801 to 
great sums they paid. That there was 1810 the annual average import of wheat 
general distress among them, d was ditti- was 600,946 quarters} from 1811 to 18540, 
cult to believe. Relative distress will al- 458,57#; from 1821 to 1830, 534,992; 
ways subsist in agriculture; it is a coudi- aud in the five years from 1831 to 1835 
tion inseparable from the cultivation of the inclusive the average import was only 
soil. Farming will always be a poor 398,509 quarters ( Porter's Progress of the 
trade. The inducements to invest capital Natim, i. 146 i. During the last three 
in laud are such, that the profits of hqfrr years there has been hardly any impoxta- 
biuidry will generally be depressed below tion of wheat from abroad, the markets 
t he average profits of commerce and manu- have been supplied by wheat of English 
factures. This is not the only cause of growth. The import of wheat from ire- 
depression. In England, where two- laud has increased, but not to such an ex- * 
thirds of the laud occupied are held by tent as to affect the English grower. On 
tenants at-will, if a farmer’s piofits increase, an average of the three years ending Janu- 
h*s rent will be proportionally increased, ary, -1836, the wheat imported from Ire- 
So that, pressed on one side by the greater laud amounted to 553,274 quarters, and, 
competition of capital in his business ; on an average of the three years ending 
aud on the other, by the increasing ex- January, 1836, to 761,827 quarters; mak- 
actions ot his landlord, he can never enjoy mg an increase in the average supply of 
for a lengthened period an exuberant the last three years of only 208,553 quar- 
state of prosperity. The partial distress ters. In England the depression ofagri- 
ot landlords, though it originates in differ- culture has been chiefly caused by the 
cut causes, is almost as inevitable as that low price of wheat ; other produce has 
of their tenants. In every European com- fetched good prices, and the remedy is a * 
ni unity (Franco only excepted), the landed change of crops, the abandonment of the 
interest is in a state of pecuniary iuvolv- heavy soils, on which it cannot be raised 
ment. Everywhere estates aw incumbered at a remunerative price: this, aided by 
with debts, mortgages, and settlements, rural improvements, a commutation of 
This, however, is not because the revenues tithe, a reduction in county and highway 
they yielu are small, but because they art rates, an economical administration of the 
inordinate. It is men of moderate, not ot poor laws, and, above all, an adjustment of 
large incomes that live within them* The terms between landloid and farmer, b uhl* 
former are compelled to practise economy, out the best prospective remedies foi agri- 



culture. these views many of the * \ 
agriculturists begin to concur. Some of 1 ‘ 
them have even lost faith m their favourite 
specific of corn-laws, and have discovered 
th*t agriculture cannot permanently thrive 
, j&$ha cost of manufactures! and that they 
uSSst w wax and wane together.'* The cur- 
rency savant have also begun to he discoun- 
tenanced. A depreciation of money would 
not benefit the renting-farmer ; it would 
only benefit those whose, estates are 
charged with mortgages, and whose in- 
cumbrances concern only themselves. The 
'4pdays of partial legislation for the encou- 
ragement of industry, or rather monopoly, 
«gte past. All that any class can expect, 
wise legislature concede, is equality ol* 
^public imposts — security — and an open 
^market all over the world. Some of the 
landed interest espoused the notion, that 
the establishment of a trade-union might 
: .be favourable to their interests; but the 
rt'fcheme appears not to have been carried 
ou# Like the trade-unions of hnmbler 
individuals, it would, probably, have 
proved a rope of sand and unproductive of 
beneficial results. Meanwhile, the low 
price of provisions, and abundance of em: 
jdoy merit, both in manufacturing and rural 
industry, have been extremely favourable 
to the iudustnous orders. With the ex£ op- 
tion of the hand-loom weavers, whose oc- 
cupation has been superseded by the 
general introduction of the powpr-loom, 
the condition of those who lWe on wages 
Was never, perhaps, more favourable ; they 
never enjoyed in greater profusion the 
comforts and necessaries of life in food, 
lodging, and clothing. That such is their 
general state, is evidenced by a diminution 
in crime, of poor-rates, and emigration, 
and an increase in those branches of the 
public revenue principally tailing An ar- 
ticles of ordinary consumption. From the 
industrial, a short advertence may be made 
to the political aspects of ^1836. In 
these the signs were not less auspicious. 
There had perhaps never been a period 
more opportune for social ameliorations. 

Not a plot, nor a cannonade— not a single 
disturbance within or without the king- 
dom. There seemed a growing confidence 
in the individuals composing the adminis- 
tration. They were mostly considered 
persons of plain, but steady purposes, ex- 
empted from the e garements of genius ; 
the mercurial talent that had oppressed or 
embarrassed them, was either stranded or 
cast overboard, and had drifted to leeward ; 
what remained, consisted of men of 
patriotic intentions, of useful but not 
splendid gifts ; circumspect Hnd anxious 
to proceed on the best information. Al- 
though versed in the general principles of 
political science* they ielt the necessity of 


measures to existing circum- 
ancesand clashing interests , agd, more- 
over, were wot so fettered by pr^Jwnice, as 
to reject amendments because they en- 
croached .on old associations and connex- 
ions. Wiese were looked upon as the 
qualities chiefly needed. The pickaxe of 
reform having been struck into all the 
great fabrics of abuBe, — What was most 
requisite, were steady and unflinching 
operatives to wheel away the rubbish. It 
followed that the changes in the original 
Whig Ministry, which at the time were 
considered to menace its efficiency and 
usefulness, had apparently, on trial, turned 
out improvements in its composition. Karl 
Grey had seemingly begun to feel alarm 
at the giant spirit he had evoked. He 
acted as ihough Democracy had done its 
work and ougiit to be stayed — hesitated — 
did nothing — and then took to flight. 
Lord Stanley and him party were bound up 
in an abstract proposition, when the country 
demande^fpractical remedy for & practi- 
cal grywance. *The residue were consi- 
dered better, for being more flexible and 
les^self-depenueiit ; they had to seek the 
co-operation of divers parties, and were 
ready to follow any onward impulse they 
might receive from a sufficiently audible 
and poxferiully expressed public opinion. 
The most arduous of changes is a change 
in public sentiment. This difficulty had 
been overcame. The once ruling party 
that refused to admit the smallest amend- 
ment, on the pretext, that they could not 
trammel up its issues, had acknowledged 
the necessity of removing f ‘ proved abuses.** 
With this concession, the Tories had aban- 
doned the citadel of their strength. They 
had no longer ground on which an un- 
flinching stand could be made; having 
admitted the principle, the limits of its 
application could not he prescribed. 

Jan. 1 . Queen of Portugal married by 
proxy to Prince Ferdinand Augustus, ne- 
phew of the reigning dukeofSaxe-Coboing, 
and of the king ot the Belgians. By the 
marriage treaty, it is settled that the 
prince shall resign all his rights in Ger- 
many to his brothers and sisters; that he 
shall not assume the title of duke of Bra- 
ganza till tl^re is an heir to the throne, 
when he is to act as king of Portugal 
along with the queen; that, in the event 
of the queen’s decease before the heir 
come of age, he shall be chosen king, as 
guardian to his successor, with an income 
of 35,000/. a-year 

Sir Charles Pepys, master of the rolls, 
created a peer by the title of lord Cotten- 
ham, and leccives the seals of office as lord 
chancellor. Henry Bickersteth, esq. r the 
Chancery barrister, has succeeded to the 
rolls, and been called to the house of lords 



with the title of baron Langdaie/ % 

great seal had been iu commission sii 
the retdpMition m sir B. Peel’s ministry, 
and an impression was abroad that it had 
been reserved for lord Brougham as soon 
as certain objections to hisro«app<ggitinent 
could be overcame. ■ 

Pensions granted by lord Melbourne to 
Mr. Banina, author of “ Tales of the 
O’Hara Family,” of 150/. a-year ; and to 
Mr. B. Thorpe, the translator of Hash's 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, of 100/. a-year. 
Lord Melbourne has directed 150/. to he 
paid out of the royal bounty fund to the 
widow of Mr. Hqgg, the Kttrick Shepherd. 

4. Riots at Barcelona, during which 
upwards of 100 Carlists were brutally 
murdered by the populace. Among the 
victims was the young colonel G’ Donnell, 
whose corpse was shockingly mutilated. 

5. Meeting of bankers, merchants, and 
shipowners of Londop, at the Mansion 
House, to consider the best means of pro- 
moting the success of the Arctic expedition 
sent out under captain J^C. RuS\to the 
relief of the ice-bound whale-ships. ^Cap- 
tain Ross sailed from Hull ou the G*h. 
Sir ce the expedition has been fitting out 
several of the whAlerB have reached this 
country j but the crews were in an exhaust* 
ed condition, owing to their previsions 
having fallen short. 

18. Trials of the Paris republicans ( see 
p. 970) concluded. No single sentence of 
capital punishment was passed* Two of 
the prisoners only were acquitted, and 
some nineteen or twenty were condemned 
to transportation for life, or to difiereut 
terms of imprisonment. The prisoners 
who escaped from prison were condemned 
en contumacy . 

‘J l J. Dkviu o y Lord Stowel. — T his 
eminent civilian, better known as sir 
William Scott, expired at Early Court, 
near Reading, in the 91st year of his age. 
He w is a privy councillor and master of 
the faculties, though he survived the loss 
of his own, and died without pam or con- 
sciousness after a few days’ illness. He 
hud only retired from the judgeship of the 
high cuiut of Admiralty in 18‘/8, an office 
he had tided with lustrous ability for thir- 
ty years. His will is dated April 30, 1 830. 
The personalty was sworn to he under 
230,000/ , and the real estates at his lord- 
ship’s death produced 18,000/. a-year. 
His only surviving child, lady Sidmuuth, 
takes a life interest iu the whole property, 
both real and personal ; after which the 
landed estates descend to his great nephew, 
lard Encombe, the grandson ot his brother, 
lord Eldon. The great law) ers, as before 
remarked in the case of lord Thurlow 
(p, 673 J, rarely succeed in striking their 
roots deep into the soil by a direct off- 
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ijltoet, aftft the vast amassing* of profes- 
pdoild Ufa have been* mostly lost amoug 
collateral or remote inheritors. The name 
of Stowel has had a fleeting place in tl 
peerage, the bearer only being cnnol J 
inl82l, and his only eon, the hon. V 

Scott, died unmarried two months bel . 

him, when the father from the loss of rea- 
son was happily insensible that no one 
survived to transmit his title. In other * 
respects the two Scotts, William and John, 
were the molt prosperous men of their 
time. Their father was a shrewd pains- 
taking tradesman, who at Newcastle car- 4 
ned on the business of a fitter, that is “ * 
shipper of coals. Both the boys excelh 
at the grammar-school of the town, at 
were favourites of the master for qui„ 
perception, assiduity, and docility. When 
asked to give an account of the Sunday 
sermon, their father's weekly custom, the 
eldest, William, would repeat a sort of 
digest of the argument; John, on the 
other hand, recapitulated all the minutgp , 
of the discourse, even the phrases of the 
preacher ; he showed a memory complete 
and exact, ^>ut failed to give the scope and 
bearing of the sermon embodied in half the 
nflmber of words by William. In after- 
life the brothers advanced part passu, 
keej^ng abreast in the pursuit of riches and 
honours. They were knighted on attain- 
ing official rank within two months of 
each other; the advocate-general, air 
William Scotty and the solicitor-general, 
sir John Scott, repaired for the first time 
to the same levee ; they almost contempo- 
raneously succeeded to the high legal 
offices they so long filled, John as lord 
chancellor, and William as admiralty 
judge ; and the loug war, which they joint- 
ly supplied, was almost equally profitable ; 
augmenting the income ot John to an ave- 
rage of ubout 1 8,000/. per annum, and that 
of William to about 10,000/. It is also a 
remarkable coincidence in the biograplues 
of these v#t£ran tones, that each can only 
be charged with one eyarement likely to 
endanger «/heir future prospects. John 
eloped to Gretna with the daughter of 
Mr. Surtees, the banker of Newcastle, 
before completing his legal studies, but 
never repeated his indiscretion in any 
analogous shape. The waywardness of 
William, too, was of a feminine kind, com- 
mitted, however, not in the heyday of 
reckless adolescence, but when he had 
attained the mature age of 69, and pre- 
sided over the highest tribunal of civil law. 
During the trial of the marquis of Sligo 
for prevarication, and for which he was 
sentenced to pay a fine of 5000/., and he 
imprisoned four months in Newgate, the 
grave civilian became enamoured .of 
the young peer's mother, who attended 
3 S 
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the court fading her son's trial; and, 
regardless of the warning example of Ad- 
dison, who ambitiously united his fortunes 
to those of a lady of quality (countess of 
"V^arwiek), he married her. The union 
an unhappy one. The oracle of Doc- 
Commons in affairs matrimonial was 
unable to reconcile the perplexities of his 
. own case. It is supposed that his known 
love of sight-seeing, of the Fives Court, 
Punch and Judy, and prize-battles, and his 
frequently communing in the Temple, were 
connected with the irksomeness of lus own 
^mansion, where the marchioness of Sligo 
presided. Bating this iufelicity, the course 
Jjf sir William appears to have been more 
^pSrtunate and flowery than that of the 
lord chancellor; it was less in the thorny 
^ Walk of jaditics. Tko whole of his youth, 
and the early prime of manhood, were 
spent among the literary and the learned, 
m in the class and the lecture-room, — in the 
w midst of libraries, and gardens, and aca- 
dstymic groves; enjoying occasionally the 
quiet luxuries of “ the ride to Abingdon, 
the walk in Christ Church meadows, the 
stfoll in Magdalen walks, the r society of 
the common room — scenes afcd recollec- 
tions which, we are told, sir William always 
prized with such fond remembrance, that 
an old Oxford calendar, by the associations 
it awakened, was to him as *< a volume of 
poetry’ 1 (Imw Magazine , xxxiii. 31). lie 
was eighteeu years a college tutor, occu- 
pied iu training the mtell^:t of *the aris- 
tocracy in classical and historical know- 
ledge. During the next fifteen years he 
shone in the literary circles of London, 
the u Dr. Scott of the Commons,’* the 
friend of Johnson, lord Spencer, sir Joseph 
Bankes, Reynolds, Burke, and Windham, 
— the favourite of the Turk's Head Cinb. 
The next thirty were spent in thi* Admi- 
ralty chair, in accumulating riches from 
naval prizes, and in forming a system of 
international law from the ill-lashioned 
toils oi his predecessors. The*' manners 
of lord Stowei are described as attaching 
in the highest decree. h They were at 
once graceful, courtier-like, and dignified, 
totally free from pride and affectation, but 
slightly formal. He had lived in an age 
of hoops and minuets, when full dress was 
as much cultivated beyond the verge of a 
court as it is now sought to be abolished 
within it; before the remembrance of 
Beau Nash and his despotic sway had 
entirely faded; when the appellations of 
Sir and Madam in society were as rigidly 
exacted as they ore of late dispensed with ; 
artd the sir Charles Grand hums of the day 
laved to bow low on their ladies’ hands. f ’ 
( Ibid . 84.) He had also the other ad- 
juncts of the old school — he was a bon- 
vivotit—n lover of good dinners, good wine, 


And good stories. Of good dinners, bid 
FHdon 1 used to say, M h# would answer for 
it, that his brother ball never flfrwer than 
365 in any one year.’ 1 The refection of the 
Temple-hail he would often take by way 
of a HjJiet for the eight o’clock banquet. 
As a judge, his lordship was celebrated for 
learned, acute, and sententious reasoning, 
in choice and elevated diction, arranged in 
nicely-balanced periods, studded with the 
rarest gems of classical allusions and quo- 
tations. The admiralty chair formed his 
task and his toy, in which he loved to 
expatiate before a select, and little more 
than drawing-room, audience. His bans 
mots are sometimes quoted, but, as they 
srem to have little pith, they must have 
owed their fame to his naive and graceful 
execution. The following is mentioned 
as one of his chivalrous delicacies. When 
a late celebrated duchess bantered the 
consistory judge, apd inquired, “ How his 
court would manage if he himself should 
be guilty , of a faux-pas T he answered, 
with a^gallantry becoming the question, 
* Thtii the idea of such an embarrassing 
situation had only occurred to him since he 
had become acquainted with her grace.” 
Upon the whole, the late lord was among 
the most fortunate of his contemporaries. 
His benevolence was limited to self and 
kin ; and, undisturbed in hie course by any 
cosmopolitan sympathies, he reached the 
goal, and, with few mortifying delays, 
happily dropt into the sphere suited to his 
taste, education, and talents. 

30. Trial of Fieschi, who fired the in- 
fernal machine (see p. 979), and his ac- 
complices, Morey, Pepin, Boireau, and 
Bencher, began before the French cham- 
ber of peers. During the first two days 
of the trial Fieschi laboured to make it 
appear that he had aimed at the king’s 
life from no private or political motive, 
but merely because Pepin and Morey had 
Mi»»d him to do it. His revelations, how- 
ever, were little to he relied upon, as his 
excessive vanity seemed nearly allied to 
insanity. The manner in which he ab- 
sorbed the attention of the press gave him 
•great satisfaction. He was evidently a 
dissolute ruffian, carried away by no mis- 
taken enthusiasm, religious or republican, 
but actuated by a mere desire of making 
so many francs by a reckless assassination. 
The proceedings lasted a fortnight, On 
February 15th the court sentenced Fieschi 
to be put to death as a pamcide — that is, 
to be conducted to the scaffold barefooted, 
and covered with a shroud, and Pepin and 
Morey to be guillotined in the usual way. 
Boireau was sentenced to twenty jreOiV 
imprisonment, and Bescher was acquitted. 
The three executions took place on the 
19th, in the presence of a vast multitude 
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of spectators, but without any disturbance. 
No discoveries of any general importance 
wens obtaiue^ fa the course of the trial 
It app«firs» however, that Morev, who was 
a stanch republican, was the contriver of 
the whole plot, and that Fieschi was en- 
gaged in it, on account of his mechanical 
ingenuity apd knowledge of the use of 
fire-arms, 

Feh, 3. A new silver coin of the value 
of four-pence issued. 

4. Fakuamknt opened by the king in 
person. The royal speech was remarkable 
for the number, variety, and importance of 
its announcements, and seemed to prognos- 
ticate a session of unusual legislative 
activity. After the usual assurances of 
the maintenance of friendly relations 
abroad ; regrets at the continuance of the 
civil coutest in the northern provinces of 
Spain, and the expression of a hope of a 
successful result to our mediation between 
France and the United States, the king 
adverted to the domestic condition of the 
empire. The state of commercv^aud ma- 
nufactures was admitted to beNtyghly 
satisfactory, but difficulties continue^ to 
press ou agriculture which deserved con- 
sideration. Attention was directed to 
measures that would be submitted jpr 
increasing the efficiency of tht% church, 
for the commutation of tithes, and far alle- 
vi'itiijg the grievances of dissenters. The 
necessity of maintaining the maritime 
strength of the country, amf of giving 
adequate protection to commerce, had 
occasioned an increase in the naval esti- 
mates. Improve me ills in the administra- 
tion ot justice were recommended, especi- 
ally in the court of chancery; a just 
settlement of tithes in Ireland ; a remedy to 
defects in the municipal corporations o{ Ire- 
land, founded on the same principles as the 
municipal ads passed for England and 
Scotland. Finally, the condition of the 
poor of Ireland u r as alluded to, and an 
int nvuion thrown out that the experience 
afforded of the salutary effect” of the 
poor-law amendment act in England, 
might guide them in their approaches to 
this difficult subject. In both houses 
amendments were moved to the ministerial 
address, by the duke of Wellington aud sir 
K. Peel, with a view of avoiding a specific 
pledge tp reform the corporations of Ire- 
land on the same principles as those of 
Britain had been reformed. In the upper 
house, where opposition by ministers 
would have been unavailing, the amend- 
ment was agreed to without a division, 
after some remarks from lords Melbourne 
aud Landaduwnc. In the commons the 
house divided, when the original address I 
was carried by 284 against 243. Lord Stan- ! 
IfF voted pjih air R. Peel in this division. 
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8. The paragraph relating to agricul- 
tural distress in the king's speech having 
beep read, lord John Russell moved fct a 
select committee to inquire into the causes 
pf the depression of that interest. Mis 
Iprdsjrilb however, confessed that he did 
not anticipate any satisfactory result from 
the investigation. It appears that the 
principal problem to be solved is, why the 
price of wheat is at present so much lower 
than it used to be, in relation to the price 
of barley ; b\it, if this be an evil, it is one 
that is likely to puasle parliament to cure* 
The landed interest was left to solve the 
difficulty in their own way, for the propor- 
tion of county to town members in the 
committee was nearly four to ope. T$m*. 
committee sat four months, but was unable 
to agree to a report, and merely laid before f 
the house the evidence they had token. 

9. Lord John Bussell brought forward 
the cabinet plan for the commutation of 
tithes in England. It became an act of 
parliament, of which an outline is givej^ at 
the eon of the session, Aug. 2ft* 

11. A deputation waited upon lord 
Melbourne to ask for the entire abotitiowof 
the newsjjaper-stamp. Pr. Birkbeck, Mr. 
flume, Colonel Thompson, Iff* O’ Connell, 
Mr. Grotc, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Brothexton, 
Ml. Wallace, and Mr. Buckingham spoke 
in favour of the measure, and lord Mel- 
bourne, alter alluding to the importance 
of the question as it affected the pursuits 
and opinions ^of the people, said that the 
reasons adduced in favour of abolition 
should meet with serious attention. 

A war had been for some time vigorously 
carried on against the stamp, by the open 
sale in the streets and elsewhere of un- 
stamped newspapers. Hetberiqgton, 
Cleave, and other London vendors had 
been youvicted in repeated penalties fox 
the sale of unstamped newspapers. The 
vendors of unstamped newspapers in the 
large provincial towns had also been sub- 
jected 4o*pro$ecutions, and many were 
convicted and imprisoned. 

12. Lpid John Bussell submitted to 
the house of commons two measures of 
great importance, and which were anxiously 
expected by the country ; the first, a bill 
for a general registration of marriages, 
births and deaths ; the second, a bill for 
the amendment of the marriage laws. 
They both became statutes, and a notice 
of them is given, Jug, 20. 

1G. Mutual and disgusting atrocities 
continue to disgrace the civil war in 
Spain. A Carlist partisan, named Cabrera, 
had taken prisoners and shot two constitu- 
tional alcaldes, or magistrates, and coro- 

1 milted other acts of vengeance of the same 
kind. Unable to catch this insurgent, the 
brigadier commandant general of Lower 
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Anagon mfaa Id the execution of his mo- by suet of parliament for public services, 
ther, and the arrest of his three sisters, had voluntarily resigned his title. His 
who were living quietly in the town of lordship had obtained a large increase of 
Tortosa. < The governor of Tortosa, revolt- income by the recent death of his father 
in* at the idea of shooting a defenceless in-law, lord Stowel. 
old woman to expiate atrocities committed Lord Dudley Stuart moved for the 
by her son, delayed the execution, until production of a copy of the treaty of 
positive orders came from Mina, the cap- Uukiar Skelessi. (See July 8, 1833.) The 
tain-general for the queen in Catalonia, object of his lordship was to impress upon 
that the deed should be done. Accord- the house a sense of the danger to be 
ingly at 9 o’clock on the morning of the apprehended from the encroaching spirit 
16th inst. the sefiora Cabrera was shot! of Russian policy ; among the past achieve- 
Her three daughters, with their husbands, ments of which he reckoned the formation 
and many near relations, were detained in of the German commercial league ; and 
close confinement. whose ultimate designs he considered as 

The case of Mr. O’Connell, and his al- comprehending not only, the conquest of 
leged engagement to procure a seat in Turkey, of Persia, and of India, but the 
the house for Mr. Raphael, as one of the acquisition also of further influence ami 
representatives of the county of Carlow, dominion towards the west, by the gra- 
for the sum of 2000/., was brought before dual envelopment of Austria, of Prussia, 
the commons by Mr. Hardy, aud a select and of Italy. Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
committee appointed to investigate the Poulett Thomson, who replied to his lord- 
transaction. The report of the committee ship, treated these apprehensions as vision- 
was a complete acquittal of Mr. O’Connell, ary, and expressed their convictions that 

17. The claims of the maritime offi- there wa^4iothing*m the conduct or inten- 

cers of the East India Company, who, not tions or the czar to excite either hostility 
hrfring been on actual service within five or alarm on the part of this country. The 
years prior to August, 1833, werl* excluded German commercial league they spoke of 
from compensation by the board of direc- as more likely to be beneficial than inju- 
tors, — were this day negatived in a court rions to our commerce and manufactures, 
of proprietors by a majority of 25. Atomt It may be also noticed that Mr. Thomson, 
500 proprietors voted. in the course of his speech, took occasion 

18. Lord Morpeth introduced the mi- to characterize the alleged Russian state r 

material bill for the establishment of a papers, that had recently been published 
constabulary force in Ireland , 1 k being under the title of the ‘‘Portfolio,” as ab- 
nearly the same measure which was last surd impositions. Motion agreed to. 
session thrown out by the lords. The bill 20. Rev. Doctor Hampden gazetted as 

proposes to take the appointment of petty regius pro/enaor of divinity at Oxford, in 
constables out of the hands of the local the room of Dr. Burton, deceased. Ills 
magistracy, and to place it in those of the appointment produced considerable excite- 
lord- lieutenant ; a change which sir R. ment at Oxford for some time, his theolo- 
Peel, in the peculiar state of Ireland, gical .opinions having been affirmed by his 
thought expedient. After this a committee opponents not to be orthodox. The pro- 
was appointed, on the motion of* Mr. C. lessor’s inaugural address, March 17, con- 
B uller, to inquire into the conduct of the tained satisfactory proof of the fallacy of 
commissioners of public records, and into this notion. 

the state of these records. Resolutions 22. The Moniteur contains the list of 

were next moved by Mr. Ward, and agreed the new French ministry, of which M. 
to, for taking down the names ofcnembers Thiers is the head. In alluding to the 
on divisions, and obtaining an authentic change in the chambers, the premier said 
record of the votes of the house. An ani- no alteration would be made in the policy 
mated discussion ensued on the subject which the French cabinet had followed 
of tithes, to which a motion by Mr. Shell, siuce the death of Casimer Perier, and 
for a return of the number of tithe-pro- which policy accords with that pursued 
cesses issued by the court ot exchequer by the reform ministry in England, 
in Ireland, in 1835-6, gave rise. Mr. ser- 23. House of lords occupied this 

geant Jackson moved that the return evening by a debate on the subject of the 
should also include the number of orders late appointments of borough magistrates 
issued by the government to the police to by Lord John Russell, on the recommends* 
assist in the collection of tithe, which was tion of the new town-councils, to which the 
agreed to. attention of the house was called by lord 

19. The chancellor of the exchequer Whamclitfe. As was to be expected, and 
announced in the commons that lord as, indeed, may be considered to have been 
Sidmouth, who had been in possession of unavoidable in fhe circumstances, the 
a pension of 36004 a-year, secured to him names submitted to government by the 
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town-councils for appointments to the ma- 
gistracy have in general been exclusively 
those of persons belonging to the party of 
the majority of the council: there have 
been a few cases of exception, in which 
the majority has not exercised its powers 
to the full extent, but there can be no 
doubt that for the most part the opposite 
course has been taken. In various instances, 
it appears that the controlling authority 
of the home secretary has been applied 
to correct this rigorous partisanship, by the 
substitution of other names for those in 
the lists. Usually, however, in conformity 
with the pledge he gave publicly last ses- 
sion in parliament, he has adopted, without 
any alteration, the names submitted by 
the council. Time it is hoped will remedy 
this defect, and it is desirable that it 
should, as it is the very essence of the re- 
presentative principle in politics, that a due 
representation of the minority as well as 
the majority should be secured. 

23. Mr. Buckingham’s compensation 
bill for losses sustained in In'flyi was 
thrown out of the commons by a rmiprity 
of i 18 against 46. • 

29. Mr. Sergeant O’Loughlin moved in 
the commons the second reading of the 
Irish municipal Teform bill. It wos lh- 
tended to give to the seven larje. towns 
of Dublin, Limerick. Belfast, Kilkenny, 
Waterford, Cork, and Galway, a consti- 
tuency for electing the town-c«gjncil, com- 
prising the occupiers of all houses of the 
value of 10/. ; and in all the other boroughs 
of those occupying houses of the value of 
5/. Sir Robert Peel said he would not 
support the maintenance of the present 
corporations, but he would not consent 4o 
the substitution of other corporations. 

Affair of Cracow. — This ancient Po- 
lish city, with a strip of surrounding 
territory, was erected into an independent 
state by the congress of Vienna in 1815 ; 
al the allied powers, England among 
them, guaranteeing its rights and inde- 
pendence. As such a small state was 
insufficient to siipport a king and court, 
Cracow was allowed to govern itself ac- 
cording to republican forms, and in thft 
posture matters continued till the Polish 
insurrection of 1830 and its unfortunate 
results, one of which was the wholesale 
proscription of the Poles of the duchy of 
Warsaw by the emperor Nicholas. As an 
independent state, many of the Polish 
exiles thought they might safely take up 
their residence in Cracow. The three 
great partitioned of Poland, however, felt 
nneasy at the concentration of bo many 
Poles in the centre of their spoliations. 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, jointly com- 
plained of the protection afforded to the 
Foies; accused them of conspiring to re- 


establish the Polish kingdoA, and of being 
guilty of disorder in Cracow itself The? 
demanded their expulsion from the republic, 
or, if not promptly complied with, threat- 
ened to march troops into its territories. Ac- 
cordingly, in February, Russian and Aus- 
trian troops were marched into a state 
which had a formal guarantee from the 
Vienna congress that no foreign armament 
should ever violate its territory. 

March 4. The navy estimates, being 
laid before the commons, exhibited an 
increase of expenditure compared with 
those of last year of 287,0004, occasioned 
by the employment of 6000 additional 
seamen. Ministers defended the augmen- 
tation as necessary to the protection of 
commerce, and allusions were made by 
different members to the menacing or 
ambiguous attitude of Russia. 

11. Lord Howick, in bringing forward 
the army estimates, in which them was a 
reduction of charge, moved that the num- 
ber ofgnen to be maintained, exclusive of 
| those in the East Indies, do not exceed 
81,319. JVIr. Hume moved a reduction of 
5000 men, which was negafived by J3£ to 
43. Sir W. Mulesworth next moved that 
the foot guards be put, in respect of pay, 
on the same scale as infantry of the line, 
which would effect a saving of 9000/. a- 
year, but the amendment was rejected by 
217 against 43. 

35. Newspaper Stamp Duty. — Chan- 
cellor of the exchequer announced the 
intentions of the government in respect of 
the stamp-duties, especially of the stamp 
on newspapers, which last had for some 
time excited a strong interest in the public 
mind. It was proposed, he stated, to re- 
vise fche whole of the present law respect- 
ing stamp-duties; first by consolidating 
into cftie statute the 150 acts of parliament 
over which the law was at present distri- 
buted ; secondly, by the apportionment of 
the various rates on a new principle — 
namelyf oy the simple and uniform rule 
of making the price of the stamp in every 
case correspond to the pecuniary value 
involved in the transaction for which it is 
required. The effect of this change would 
be to reduce the stamp-duty upon inden- 
tures of apprenticeship, bills of lading, and 
many others of the more common instru- 
ments, and to increase it somewhat upon 
mortgages and conveyances of large 
amounts of property ; but it was not ex- 
pected that it would make much difference 
upon the entire produce of the duties. The 
consolidation act which was in preparation, 
it was intimated, would contain no fewer 
than 330 sections ; but it was suggested 
by some members that it might probably 
be a more convenient plan to divide all 
this matter into a short series of acts, o m 
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Mr each dan of stamp-duties. With 
fegatd ttt the stamp oh newspapers, Mr. 
ftlfce stated that it was proposed to reduce 
it from lt)i present amount of 4 rf. with the 
discount th \d. without discount. This 
would bh a reduction of exactly SJ| d. on all 
ne#ipapdtt sold for 7iL or less, and of 
hr rather more than 2 id. on all sold 
xw more than td. A portion varying be- 
tween two-tliirdS and three-fourths of the 
Mihle tax Would thus be nemitted. To 
this remission parliament assented, by 
trhich the illicit circulation of unstamped 
Newspapers, which had long been followed, 
WUs at Once rendered so profitless as to be 
Entirely abandoned. Some members were 
Opposed to the retention of the penny 
Stamp, considering it the duty of govern- 
ment to remove every obstacle to the diffti- 
sion of political information. But this 
would have made a postage necessary, to 
Which the newspaper proprietors were 
opposed as practically inconvenient; and 
which, moreover, would have beta vir- 
tually a tax on the country reader of a 
Lopdon newspaper, from which «the town 
reader would have been exerqpt. The 
transmission of papers at the public ex«* 
pease, without either stump or postage, | 
appeared an inadmissible proposition. It 
would have evinced a desire to spread pfili- j 
tical intelligence to the exclusion of lite- 1 
rature and science. Some were in favour 
of the repeal of the duties on i^per, in 
lieu Of the stamp-duty on' newspapers. 
The reduction of the newspaper-tax was 
the only proposition of Mr. Rice on the 
stamp* duties that was carried. 

22. Lord John Hay. commander of the 
British ttaval squadron stationed off the 
northern coast of Spain, intimated to gene- 
mi Cordova that he had received orders 
from the British government to co-operate 
with the queen’s army on that part ot' the 
coast. 


28. Third reading of the Iijfsfy muni- 
cipal bill carried in the commons by 2(50 
against 199. The debate was protracted, in 
which the chief speakers were Mr, Ward, 
sir R. Inglis, Mr. Ewart, Mr, Srhiel, and 
Sir, K. Peel. 

April 7. Death oh William Godwin. 
—This eminent writer was in the 81st 
year of his age. He was born at Wis- 
beach, and was neither the eldest nor 
youngest of a laige family. Both his 
father ahd grandfather were dissenting 
ministers, and William himself became a 
preacher at Stowmarket, after attending 
five years, under the tuition of doctors 
Rees and Kippfo, the Dissenting College, 
Hoxton. In 1783 he laid aside the cle- 
rical character and removed to London, 
determined to apply himself to literature 
its a profession* His first work was a 


volume , of sermons, called <c Bkefehei of 
History,*’ published in 1784. He next 
was engaged on the i{ New Annual Re- 
gister/’ from which he derived a small 
but certain income. The political convul- 
sions of France soon after followed, and 
into this vortex Godwin was tarried, and 
from which he never entirely escaped. His 
Inquiry into Political Justice/* which 
was hastily written in sixteen months, 
appeared in 1793, and attracted much 
popular attention from the boldness and 
novelty of its doctrines. It is a transcript 
of the opinions which the stormy period 
of its birth had revealed, and offers the 
singular anomaly of seeking to establish 
the empire of reason by the abrogation of 
those social guarantees which reason has 
slowly elaborated from the waste Of barba- 
rism : its tendency is to exalt the natural 
above the civilized man. In a second 
edition the author corrected some of his 
extravagances, but left sufficient to show 
that his mind was not of the inductive 
cast. >ie is eloquent und impassioned, 
but j^perficial, and evidently without, the 
powers of intellectual analysis and combi- 
nation essential to the successful investi- 
gation of ethical and political philosophy. 
This he pppears to have discovered, and 
he subsequently applied himself to bio- 
graphy, history, and the composition of 
works of imagination. In 1797 he married 
Mary Wolldkmecraft, one of the most re- 
markable characters oi her time ; and who, 
to a mind of masculine strength and inde- 
pendence, united a kind and affectionate 
heart. The union, w hich was happy and 
congenial in sentiment, was of short dura- 
tidh, Mrs. Godwin dying within a feW 
months after giving birth to the present 
Mrs. fchellev, the authoress of u Franken- 
stein.” In 1801 Mr. Godwin again mar* 
lied an accomplished widow lady, who 
survived him. For some years ne was 
occupied in business as a bookseller, and 
under the name of Edward Baldwin issued 
various little works for the entertainment 
and instruction ot young persons. But it 
will be seen, from the tlate of his publica- 
tions among the “ Men of Letters” of the 
present reign, that liis more serious lite- 
rary labours were never long suspended. 
During his life he had the gratification of 
associating with some of the most distin- 
guished of his contemporaries, Fox, Sheri- 
dan, Macintosh, Holcroft, Grattan, Walter 
Scott, and Curran, the last his particular 
friend, whom, in 1809, he visited in Ire- 
land. Mr. Godwin says of himself that 
he was “ constitutionally meditative */’ but 
his bland courtesy and placid aspect only 
imperfectly indicated the fire and anima- 
tion of his intellect. His biographies and 
History of the Commonwealth have the 
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great merits of fidelity, accuracy, and 
careful research. Hie novels are among 
the best in the language, and fully reach 
one of the chief ends ot such compositions, 
in keeping up excitement and unrelaxed 
interest. The incidents, however, are 
sometimes repulsive, and some of the 
characters, though nobly and chivalrously- 
conceived, bolder on the extravagant. His 
style is rapid, transparent, and spirited; 
his descriptive scenes graphic, vivid, and 
glowing, especially those of domestic love, 
and feminine grace or beauty. It is high 
testimony to the wisdom and benevolence 
of Mr. Godwin's character, that he 
always cherished lofty sentiments on the 
virtues and destiny of his species. The 
sum he received for his u Political Justice " 
was 700/.; for “ Caleb Williams,” 84/.; 
tl St. Leon,*’ 400 guineas. A few of his 
last years were made comfortable by an 
appointment which he received, during the 
administration of earl Grey, to the sine- 
cure of yeoman usher of the exchequer. 
Tee apartments he occupied in New Pa- 
lace Yard, and where he died, havelfoeen 
lately pulled down to make way for Weal 
bupmvements. 

8. A little after midnight the equestrian 
statue of king William the Third flu 
OUege-gfeen, Dublin, was blown *up by 
gunpowder. The statue stood on a pedestal 
eighteen feet in height, surrounded by an 
enclosure of iron railing, the submit of the 
shit ue being about thirty feet from the 
level of the street. The tig 1 tie was of 
lead, and, though weighing several tons, 
was blown up some distance in the air, 
and fell a 1'eW paces distant from the pe- 
destal. The authors of the plot have net 
been discovered, and the Orangemen are 
much disconcerted by this abrupt ejection 
of ihc idol of faction. 

16. Duel between sc Gore Isturitz and 
Mrmlizabal at Madrid, in consequence of 
an altercation in the chamber of deputies. 
No harm was done, and Isturitz retracted 
the expression deemed offensive by his 
opponent. 

HI. Mr. D. W. Harvey’s motion for a 
revision of the pension-list negatived bj 
268 against 146. 

25. Ministerial plan for the settlement 
of tithes in Ireland brought forward by 
lord Morpeth. His lordship stated that 
the present measure differed from that 
introduced last year, principally in an 
arrangement being now made, by which 
no parochial benefice would be altogether 
suppressed. In all parishes where the num- 
ber of resident probestants was below 50, 
the incumbent should have an income of 
100/.; the inewne would rise with the 
number of probestants, but no parochial 
living would foe $bove 500/, in annual 
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value. According to thitf scheme, thft 
annual remuneration to the clergy wouM 
amount to 361,038/. This Bum was of 
course to be obtained from the tithe** 
which it was proposed to commute into a 
perpetual rent-charge, payable by the 
owner of the first estate of inheritance, a 
deduction beiug made from the present 
amount of the burden to the extent of 30 
per cent. This, it was calculated, would 
afford a revenue of 459,550/. j so that the 
difference between the receipt and expend* 
iture would be 97,612/. His lordship 
observed that the government felt they 
could not abandon the engagements they 
had made on entering office, and that 
therefore they still adhered to the principle 
of what was called the appropriation clause 
in the bill of last year, and should propote 
that if, in the future disposition of the 
revenues of the Irish church, any portion 
of them should appear to be superfluous 
for the uses of the members of her com- 
munity; it should, after the satisfaction of 
all existing interests, be applied to the 
religious and moraiinstructien ot the wtado 
Irish people. Preliminary re solution 
agreed to: 

26. The lords assembled in great force 
to do execution, as threatened, upon the 
Irifh municipal bill. On the order of tfie 
day being moved for the house to resolve 
itself into a committee on the bill, lord 
Fitzgerald, in a long speech, moved u That 
it be an instruction to the committee to 
make provision for the alvolition of th# 
corporations, and for such arrangements 
as may be necessary, on their abolition, 
for securing the efficient and impartial 
execution ot justice, and the peace and 

f ood* government of cities and towns in 
reland. * The principal speakers in the 
dehatS that followed were, in Bupport of 
the motion, lords Abinger and Lyudhurst ; 
and, in opposition to it, the lord chancellor 
and lords Holland and Melbourne. Their 
lordships divided at near one o’clock in the 
morning, when the numbers were found to 
be— for Ihrd Fitzgerald’s motion, 203 (in- 
cluding 70 proxies); against it, 119 (in- 
cluding 47 proxies). After this triumph, 
lord Lansdowne intimated that the bill 
was abandoned by ministers to the nursing 
of lord Lyudhurst. 

In the commons Mr. Hippon moved, 
and Mr. GiUon seconded, a resolution, 
u That the attendance of the bishops in 
parliament is prejudicial to the cause of 
religion.” Ayes, 53; noes, 180. 
i 27. The great strength of the landed 
interest in the commons was shown on the 
motion of the marquis of Chandoa -* 4 That 
in the application of any surplus revenue 
towards the relief of the burdens fof the 
Country, either by remission of taxation or 
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flfherwite, due regard should be had to 
, the necessity of a portion thereof being 
applied to the relief of the agricultural 
interest.” Lord John Russell, in opposing 
the motion, pointed out the various ways 
in which the burdens of the proprietors 
and cultivators of the soil had been of late 
year* diminished, and dwelt especially 
upon the important relief which it was 
unanimously agreed they had obtuined 
through the new poor-law. , The result, 
however, of this first side-blow aimed at 
the proposed reductions of the newspaper 
stamp and the paper duty, was calculated 
to give rise to some apprehension as to the 
fate of these propositions of enlightened 
policy; .or Lord Ohandos's motion was 
only negatived by a majority of ^08 to 
172. Thus, in a house of 380 members, 
the exertion of all the strength of govern- 
ment appeared to be able to beat the com- 
bination of the landlords by no greater a 
majority than 36 ; and on this occasion 
both sir Robert Peel, lord Stanley, tnd s»ir 
James Graham deserted the opposition, 
an^l voted with ministers against the 
motion. 

28. In the lords, the lord chancellor 
explained his plan for the regulation ol' his 
own office, as contained in two bills which 
he piesenfced, the one to provide for ^he 
better administration of justice in the 
court of chancery, the other respecting 
the appellate jurisdiction of their lordships. 
Both bills were thrown out On the second 
reading. 

During the months of February, March, 
and April, the sees of Durham, Kly, Lich- 
field and Coventry, Killaloe, and CJoufert, 

* became vacant by the deaths of their re- 
spective bishops. i> 

May 3. Mr. Grantley Berkeley moved 
in the commons, that ladiz* be admitted 
to hear the debates. Ayes, 132; noes, 90. 
However, when the chancellor of the exche- 
quer moved for a grant of 40Q/. to carry 
this chivalrous vote into effect, it was re- 
fused by 42 to 28, chiefly from the oppo- 
sition of the speaker. In the oltf house of 
commons, ladies used to be admitted to 
bear the debates over the ventilator. 

6. Fortified works, which had cost the 
Carfists three or four months to erect, and 
through the centre of which run the high 
road to Hernani, were gallantly carried by 
the English auxiliary legion under general 
Evans, Two armed steamers, commanded 
by lord John Hay, which by a well-directed 
fire opened a passage through the enemy’s 
works, lent very opportune aid to the vie. 
tors. The loss of the British in killed and 
wounded amounted to 800, among whom 
were 70 or 80 officers. The Carlist general 
was Med. 

8. The chancellor of the exchequer 


brought fo&ratd the budget and eniefbd 
into a detail oirthe prosperous state of the 
country. He said mat the income of the 
current financial year was 46 , 980 , 000 /,, 
and the expenditure 46 , 318 , 000 /,, leaving 
a surplus of 662 , 000 /. With this surplus 
he proposed to reduce the duty on first- 
class paper, from 3d. to and to abo- 
lish altogether the duty on Ntained paper; 
to remit the South Sea duties, amounting 
to 10,000/. ; to reduce the duties on insur- 
ances of farming stock, on taxed carts, 
and on newspapers. The total amount of 
the repeals which he proposed he estimated 
at 361,000/. for tire present year, and 
520,000/. when they should all come into 
operation. 

9. The lords went into committee on 
the Irish municipal bill, when an amend- 
ment, moved l>y lord Lyndhurst on the 
second clause, which raised the whole 
question between the plan ol the reform 
of the corporations, as proposed by minis- 
ters, and that sun ply of abolition brought 
forwarjJ, by the Opposition, was, after an 
an i suited debate, earned on a division, by 
a nftijority of 107 to 53. All the r*st of 
the clauses to the 21st inclusive were then 
struck out, on the motion of lord Lynd- 
hifist, exyept the 3d and 10th, which were 
agreed to. 

12. Mr. Clay in an able speech moved 
for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the operation of the 
act permitting the establishment of jo.nt- 
stock banks. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer expressed his concurrence in the 
motion, and s-fated that tile government 
would take upoa itself the appointment 
oi’Hhe committee. 

16. Committee appointed to try the 
validity of the return of Mr. O'Connell and 
Mr. Ruthven for Dublin reported that 
they had not been duly elected. Mr. 
O Connell, foreseeing the issue of this in- 
quiry, had provided himself with another 
seat, by one of his friends accepting the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and he appeared dur- 
ing the remainder of the session as mem- 
ber for Kilkenny, 

* Mendizabai, the Spanish prime minis- 
ter, from whose abilities much had been 
anticipated, resigned in consequence of 
the queen’s refusal that generals Quesada, 
Kspeleta, and San Romau should be super- 
seded in the commands they held in Ma- 
drid. He had not been zealously sup- 
ported by the cortes* M. IstuxHx suc- 
ceeded him. 

28. Sir Francis Head, the new gover- 
nor of Upper Canada, dissolved the bouse 
of assembly. In April the house bad 
stopped the supplies as a menus of obtaining 
redress for the alleged grievances of the 
province, Sir Francis had declared at 
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iht outset of his gofer ngaent* that his since 1830 had been associated withbm 
instructions were Buch, that an elective m the government, under the title of <R 
legislative council , could not be granted, gfgent. This interesting but limited 
and what were called the crown reserves has had but little influence in the amtba 
would not be Abandoned, except on con- of Germany since the congress of Vienna, 
dition of an adequate and permanent civil when, in punishment for Frederick Au- 
Ust being voted. The result of the dis- gustus baying been the last to quit Napo- 
solution apparently afforded a triumph to loon and join the allies, a million of the 
the governor; out of 64 members re- Saxon people, who had all along disap- 
turned, only 1$ belonged to the radical proved of his tergiversations and devotion 
party, the remaining 44 disapproving of to the French, were given over to Prussia, 
their proceedings. and the territories they occupied (about 

June 1. On the second reading of the half of the kingdom) incorporated with 
Irish tithe bill, lord Stanley moved an the Prussian dominions. Since then the 
amendment, the object of which was to king of Prussia has exercised an influence 
get rid of the appropriation clause, and over the whole, and recently Saxony has 
preserve to the church undiminished its been induced to become a party to the 
revenues. The discussion lasted three German trade-league. Thus the people 
nights, during which all the leading mem- have paid dearly for the fault of their 
bers on both sides addressed the house, ruler, and yet. according to M. de Talley- 
Lord Stanley intimated that the adoption rand, the only fault to be attributed to 
of |ri® amendment would obtain for the the old king, in not seceding from Bqooa- 
m mister ial bill the support of those whose parte quite so soon as some other allies of 
co-operation never could nor would be the French, was his having allowed his 
otherwise obtained, Lqjd John RusBell, clock To he a quarter of an hour slower 
in reply, contended that, in legislator for than his neighbours. 

Ireland, it was necessary to consult#the 13. Irish Municipal Bill.—- $ he 
riterests and feelings of the great body greater jmrt of the clauses in the Irish 
of the people. The real question in con- tnunicipai bill, which had been struck 
troversy, both in regard to the church a#d out by the lords, were restored in the corn- 
corporations, in the future goversrp ent of mcgxs with merely verbal alterations. A 
Ireland, was, whether the old protestant conference next took place, without satis- 
ascondancy, or the national interests, shall factory result. On the 30th the subject 
be consulted. Oil the other hand, it was was resumed in the commons, and several 
urged, by a third class of reasoners, that membets styongly animadverted on the 
the ministers’ hill was weak and remote constitution of the house of lords, in re- 
from a final settlement. If, for example, ference to the exercise of its legislative 
according to their own position, the church power. In a discussion in the lords on 
of Ireland were in future to be regulated the 27th, earl tirey threw out a novel 
according to the prevailing taste of a suggestion for effecting a compromise be- 
majority of its inhabitants, the mere an- tween the supporters and opponents o i 
straction, as proposed, of <>0,000/. from its the till. His lordship's suggestion was, 
present revenues would not attain that that wvery voter should be restricted to 
object. It can only be viewed as the voting for only a half or flve-eights, or 
first instalment of a much larger debt of other fixed proportion of the whole nu in- 
justice due to the catholic population, ber of town councillors, so that no party 
At u. quarter past three o’clock on the could bs established to the entire exclusion 
morning of Saturday, the house divided : of the rest, — but a minority, of whatever 
— for lord Stanley’s amendment, 261, persuasion it might be, would always re- 
ag&inst it, 300. Lord John Russell’s bill tain & proportionate share of influence in 
was then read a second time. • municipal government. The idea was 

L A numerous meeting of the friends of only imperfectly understood. It failed to 
Mr. O’Connell held at the Crown and reconcile differences between the houses, 
Anchor, for the purpose of commencing and the bill fell to the ground, 
a subscription to indemnify him for the 20. Death of Abbe Sieyes. — This 
expenses to which he had been put in venerable artiste of political constitutions 
defending his seat for Dublin. Nearly died at Paris in his 88th year. At the 
3000/. was subscribed at the meeting, and commencement of the great revolution .he 
the subscription ultimately reached near was grand-vicar to the bishop of Chartres, 
9000/. and acquired celebrity by his writings. 

6. Died at Pilnitz, in his 82nd year, Iu a hook which gave a powerful impulse 
Anthony Clement Theodors, king of to the public mind, he asked this question: 
8axony. He succeeded his brother Fre- “ What is the tier t-e tat ?' ' And he an- 
derick Augustus in 1627, and he is now swered, * Nothing .” — “ What ought it 
in his turn succeeded by a nephew, who to be?”— Everything.” M. Dumont, who 
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knew the A\M at thin time, describes him 
SI, a ahft absent, dreaming man, who 
lived much in solitude, and thought Itt 
had completely mastered the science of 
overntnent. He was successively a mem- 
et of the national assembly, the national 
conYention, a director, and consul, and, on 
the fall of the republic, became a count 
and peer of the empite. On the return of 
the Bourbons, he was proscribed for hav- 
ing voted for “ la mcrt sans phrase” of 
XtOids XVI. His proscription, as well as 
that of others, was removed under Louis 
Philip, On which Sieyes returned to France. 
He Wfts one of those men w ho, in ages of 
enthusiasm, found a sect, and, in an age 
of intelligence, exercise the ascendant of 
a powerful understanding. The progress 
and composition of civil society formed his 
favourite subjects of contemplation. Al- 
though cool and deliberate, he had the 
ardour which inspires the investigation of 
truth, and the fearlessness to insist on its 
promulgation. The leading characteristic 
of his mind was concatenation, that is to 
say, the strict connexion of his gwn ideas. 
Like Jeremy Benthara, he was on the 
best understanding with himself ; but h«j 
neither harmonised with existing realities, 
nor with minds different from his own. 
Hence it was not wonderful that, 
though this able Frenchman made fifty 
constitutions, he never hit upon the prac- 
ticable and right one. His patterns wore 
cut to his own cogitations, irrespective of 
living interests, opinions, and usages. He 
thought the British constitution of three 
estates mere eharlaiarierit, which was the 
natural conclusion of a philosopher who 
conceived society ought to be uniform 
without distinction oi classes. Notwith- 
standing his pronetiess to abstraction, 
he had the energy ill particular *emer- 1 
gencies of practical conceptions, as 
was instanced in the overthrow of the 
directory in 1799, which was ulanned by 
him and executed by Napoleon. • Sieyes 
was avaricious, but just. He lost the 
favour of the first revolutionists by re- 
sisting the confiscation of church tithe 
without compensation to the present owners. 

22. Trial in the Court of Common 
Pleas, in which lord Melbourne, first lord 
of the treasury, was defendant, and Mr. 
Nortofc, one of the police justices of the 
metropolis, was plamtiffi The trial related 
to alleged criminalities between his lord- 
ship and Mis- Norton, grand -daughter of 
Kicb&ttl Brinsley Sheridan. The jury 
found a verdict for the defendant. 

23, Died ab Kensington, in his 63rd 
year, Jambs Mint, the historian of British 
India, He was a native of Kincardine- 
shire, bad studied at Edinburgh, He was 
licensed as a preacher ia the Scotch church, 


and catae to London as rfljfctof lit the 
family of Sir John' Stuart, tamf the batons 
of the exchequer in Scotland, on whose 
estate his father occupied a farm* Ha 
did not return to Scotland, but remained id 
the metropolis, where he devoted himself 
to literary and philosophical pursuits* 
The work by which he first became known 
to the public is the History of British 
India, published in 1818. It Is nut dis- 
tinguished by beauties of style or narra- 
tion, which the philosophic turn of tho 
author might deem secondary objects in 
his undertaking j but abounds With en- 
larged and liberal views in politics, poli- 
tical economy, and legislation ; and, by its 
high estimation with individuals exercising 
authority over that vast empire, has bene- 
ficially influenced the course of oriental 
administration. Of Mr. Mill it has been 
said, “ he was a man of extensive and pro- 
found learning, thoroughly imbued with 
the doctrines of ethical and metaphysical 
science, conversant above most men with 
the writings of the ancient philosophers* 
wlujjgn&nguage he familiarly knew, and 
gifted with extraordinary powers of appli- 
cation, which had made quite natural to 
him a life of severe ami unremitting 
stftdy.’ > {ls>rd Brougham's Speeches, ii. 
394.) He was not remarkable for origin- 
ality of mind, but possessed a talent for 
giving a mathematical form, if not mathe- 
matical certainty, to the generalities of 
Bentham and other writeis. It is thus 
that he has ai rived at an apparent 
demonstration of the verity Of Some of 
Mr. Ricardo’s fallacies in his “Elements 
of Political Economy ; M and in his cele- 
brated article on Government, inserted in 
tbc Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannia, he assumes that self-interest is 
the chief, if not the sole, actuating motive 
of mankind. It is only by attaching a mean- 
ing to the word remote from the ordinary, 
that this repulsive proposition is wrought 
out, and the conclusion, after ail, seems 
mixed up with error ; for it is folly and 
ignorance, rather than selfishness, that 
have done so much mischief in the world. 
Man is the most disinterested of all ani- 
mals *, most intent on the pursuit of 
objects foreign to his well-being ; and the 
most pressing end of philosophy ami legis- 
lation seems to he, to draw lam from the 
u shadows vain/’ on which he is and al- 
ways has l>eeii occupied, to matters realty 
essential to his happiness. Mr. Mill sus- 
tained a high character among his contem- 
poraries, and wub eminently independent 
in sentiment and conduct. By his death 
society has lost one of its most useful 
instructors. He fell a victim of con- 
sumption, after nearly a year of lingering 
illness, during which tie was disabled from 
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attending the/dntieii of his office of chief 

examiner to the Kastludta Company. 

25. A young man, named Louie AH- 
band, fired at the French king with a 
walking-stick gun, as the king web passing 
in his carriage from the Tuiieries. No 
injury was done, the ball lodging in the 
roof of the carriage. When Louis Philip 
was congratulated on his escape, he is 
reported to have said, ** Henry IV. escaped 
twenty-two attempts of the kind, and was 
murdered by the twenty-third l ” Alibaud 
was an enthusiastic republican in poverty. 
He had no accomplice, and was tried by 
the court of peets, July 8, and guillotined 
on the 1 1th. 

30. Death of James Madison, one of 
the leading men of the Uuited States in 
the infancy of the republic. He -succeeded 
Mr. Jefferson in the presidency. 

July 6. In a letter inserted in the Dub- 
lin Pilot, Mr, O’Connell developed the plan 
for The General Association of Ireland/ 1 
Its objects were — 1. To procure by law a 
complete municipal reform in Ireland, on 
as large and effectual a basis asXMiat 
originally proposed by the ministry. 2. wo 
s' i:ure by law such a settlement of the 
tithe question as shall be fully satisfactory 
to the people of Ireland. In a second 
letter, he strongly urged the pimple to 
rahi round the Melbourne ministry, and 
the government of lord Muigrave in 
Ireland. ^ 

8. English Church Reform. — Lord 
John Russell explained in the commons 
the government measures for the reform 
of the English church, and which were 
founded on four reports that had been 
made by the ecclesiastical commission^ 
consisting of the principal bishops and 
ministers of state, and who had been first 
appointed under the ministry of sir R. 
Peel, but continued by his successors. 
These tneaiures in their full scope went to 
a uaw arrangement of dioceses and their 
revenues j to the creation of two new bishop- 
rics ; to the appropriation of the redundant 
revenues of the deans and chapters to the 
improvement of poor livings, and to the 
diminution of non- residence and pluralities.* 
Only one of the four bills intended was 
brought forward, namely, that respecting the 
sees. The house seems to have been taken 
by surprise, and the bill was read a second 
time without opposition or special notice. 
At this stage, the radicals evinced such a 
determined hostility to the ministers’ 
scheme of church reform, that they were 
only able to carry the established church 
bill (see 20th) during the short re- 
mainder of the session. The lords eagerly 
adopted it, and in the commons it was 
supported by sir R. Peel and Mr. O’Con- 
neii, 

15. Mr. Warburton moved for a select 


committee to consider the cm Of Cfiftaw 
tine Robson and Isabella Aiudie, claiming 
t<#be the heirs of Samuel Troutbeck, 5 
merchant of Madras, Who died in 1785, 
and whose property, which, in 1814, 
amounted to upwards of 140,0001,, had 
been taken possession of by the crown. 
Mr. Troutbeck had bequeathed his pro- 
perty to charitable uses in Wapping, but, 
owing to some defect in his testamentary 
disposition, the Will wits declared invalid 
by lord Eldon.* Motion negatived. 

Danish Claims. — M r. Clay moved in 
the commons for a select committee to in- 
quire into these claims still remaining un- 
satisfied. It was opposed by the chancellor 
of the exchequer on the authority of the 
law officers of the crown* and negatived. 
What are called the Danish claims are 
the claims made by British subjects on 
account of losses sustained by them through 
the measures resorted to by the Danish 
government, m retaliation tot our sudden 
attack ^pon Copenhagen in 1807, when, 
without any declaration of war, we Seized 
the Danish fleet, having previously also 
laid an embargo on all the Danish vessefk 
in the Tludney, which, to the number of 
tnree hundred, were afterwards sold by us 
with their cargoes, and produced to the 
Treasury a sum of nearly 1,200,0007. sterw 
ling. This proceeding was sought to bn 
justified by the ministers of that period 
on the ground that the Danish fleet would 
otherwise havt* been delivered over to, or 
fallen into the hands of, the French. The 
Danes endeavoured to avenge the attack 
on their capital, by the seizure of British 
property wherever they could find it. This 
seizure was not hunted, as usual in the 
case of war between nations, to property 
ajlmit* out extended to all goods belonging 
to British subjects on the soil of Denmark, 
and even to the confiscation of book-debts 
owing to British creditors, and for which 
the Danish government gave discharges 
to their VnCTchants. Our unprovoked at- 
tack on Copenhagen was alleged to be a 
justificaticu of these violations of inter- 
national law. The whole property of 
which British subjects were deprived, in 
these several ways, amounted to about 
546,000A, belonging to some hundreds of 
individuals. Their losses did not arise 
from negligence or want of prudence on 
their part, or in the ordinary practice oi 
war, but solely from the irregular pro- 
ceedings of the belligerents. Upon this 
was grounded their claims to compensation, 
and, after an interval of twenty or thirty 
years, their justice has bean partially ad- 
mitted. The claims for book-debt* con- 
fiscated have been satisfied, and also the 
second class of claimant* — those who claim 
for goods seized on shore— are expected to 
be liquidated, The third clans, who claim 
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tin account of ships and cargoes taken at 
sea, government appears inclined to resist 
as not of equal validity with the others. 
The entire amount of this last description 
of claims does not exceed 150,0004 

18. At the sale of the effects of the late 
Barry OMeara, surgeon to Napoleon at 
St. Helena, some remains of the emperor 
fetched high prices. A few lines in cipher 
sold for eleven guineas ; a lock of his hair, 
24 10s. ; one of his teeth, extracted by 
O'Meara, 7\ guineas. v 

25. After a long debate, the lords re- 
jected the appropriation clause in the 
Irish church bill by a majority of 138 
to 47. See Aug. 20. 

20. Armand Carrel, editor of the Na- 
tional, and one of the political writers who 
distinguished himself by the part he took 
in the revolution of 1830, died of a wound 
he had received in a duel with the editor 
of La Prctse. His remains received a 
public funeral, at which men of such oppo- 
site sentiments as Chateaubriand, Arago, 
Lafitte, and Beranger, were present. Ora- 
tions and eulogies were delivered over his 
pL*ave by MM. Thibaudeau, Scheffer, aud 
Maillefer. a 

28. By a vote of the commons goveA- 
xnent is authorized to guarantee one-third 
portion of the last instalment of the Qreek 
loan without the consent of Russia, that 
power having taken advantage of an in- 
formality to withdraw from the engage* 
ment in regard to this ngatter 4 she had 
made in conjunction with England and 
France. Mr. Robinson moved an amend- 
ment, declaring the inexpediency of the 
proposed guarantee, on the ground that 
the treaty of 1832 had not been fulfilled 
on the part of Greece, which was supported 
by Mr. Hume, Lord Dudley Stuan, and 
Dr. Bowring ; but on a division the original 
resolution was carried by a majority of 6 1 
to 40. The interest on the sum to be 
guaranteed amounts only to 12,0004 
Died at Frankfort- on-the-jVtaire, in his 
COth year, Nathan Mayer Rothschild, 
the greatest miUionnaire of thq^present or 
probably any other age. The founder of 
the house of Rothschild, Mayer Anselm, 
was bora at Frankfort in the Jews' alley. 
He was brought up with the view of making 
ham a priest, but his occupation ultimately 
became commercial. He died in 1812, 
leaving to five sons a considerable fortune 
and unbounded credit. The five brothers 
have taken part inwall the great loan 
transactions of England, France, Austria, 
and almost every country. N athan M ayer, 
of London, wef considered the chief of the 
family, though he was not the eldest. He 
came to England in 1800, where he acted 
as agent for his father in the purchase oi 
Manchest er goods for the continent. 
Shortly afterwards he had, through the 


| agency of his father for the elector of 
I Hesse Gassel and other German princes, 
large sums placed at his disposal, which 
he invested with judgment, and his means 
rapidly accumulated. Mr. Rothschild 
married, in 1806, a third daughter of Mr* 
Cohen, by whom he had four sons and 
three daughters. It was the marriage of 
his eldest son, Lionel, to a daughter of 
baron Rothschild, that called the deceased 
to Frankfort: he was there attacked with 
illness and died. The corpse of Mr. Roths- 
child was brought to this country, and was 
buried in the cemetery belonging to the 
great German synagogue in Duke's place, 

31. Admission to the Commons* Gaf,- 
lkry. — For a long time past the public 
have obtained admission as spectators to 
the proceedings of the houses of parliament, 
only by written orders of peers for the 
lords, and for the commons by the speaker’s 
order to a seat below the gallery, and either 
by a member’s order, or by the payment of 
half-a-crown, to the gallery. By a regu- 
lation promulgated a few weeks since, the 
priig&ge of admission to the commons* 
gifilery by the half-crown payment is abo- 
lished, and the written order of a member 
is made the only passport. The chief plea 
for this innovation is, that it is expedient 
to put an end, in all cases, to the receipt 
of lees or gratuities by the officers of the 
house ; a laudable arm, but in practice it 
seems it l^s had the effect of restricting 
(though not to the inconvenience of those 
who do attend) the public accommodation. 
The gallery has been less frequented un- 
der the new than the old system ; showing 
that a majority of people found it easier to 
nay their half-crowns for admission than 
to procure members’ orders. 

Haris.. — According to the newspapers, 
the increase of assassinations and street- 
robberies in Paris is quite dreadful. These 
crimes, until lately, used not to be included 
to any great extent in the delinquencies 
of the French capital. The agents of the 
police were never so numerous as now; 
but it seems they are so engaged in pur- 
suit of political offenders as to have little 
•leisure to attend to common felons. Among 
the recent victims is one Mr. Nagle, an 
Irish gentleman, who was murdered by 
night, as he was returning to his residence 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, by two 
ruffians armed with large knives. 

Ang. 1 . Mr. Walter moved for a select 
committee to inquire into the operation of 
the new poor law, particularly in regard to 
out-door relief and the separation of hus- 
bands from wives, and children from their 
parents. Lord John Russell showed that 
on a comparison of the years 1834 and 
1836, there was a saving in expense, in 
the latter year amounting to 1,794,9904 
This was thought satisfactory, and the 
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house rejected the motion by a majority 
of 82 against 46. 

2. On the order of the day haring been 
read for taking into consideration the lords’ 
amendments to the Irish tithe bill, lord 
J. Russell rose, and, in an address which 
was loudly cheered throughout by the 
ministerial side of the house, moved that 
the further consideration of the amende 
meats should be postponed to that day 1 
three months. The principle of appro- 
priation, which had been rejected by the 
other house, his lordship described as that 
which gave its chief value to the bill. As 
for himself and his colleagues, * l We are 
prepared,” he said, u to stand upon that 
principle We maintained that that prin- 
ciple was essential to a final settlement of 
the tithe question when we were out of 
office; and if, while we are in office, the 
house of commons think proper to affirm 
an opposite principle, amounting to a 
denial of that which we asserted, of course 
it will be our duty to resign, and to pretend 
no longer to govern the igmncils of this 
country.” Lord John Russell was repbed 
to by sir R. Peel, who concluded sfts 
speech by moving u that the lords’ amend- 
ments be taken into consideration now.” 
A long and animated debate followed, ii* 
which lord J. Russell’s motion wifs* sup- 
pos'd by Mr. E. Denison, Mr. Hume, 
Mr. O’Loghlin, Mr. Shell, and Mr. D. W. 
Harvey ; and the amendment of {Jir Robert 
Peel, by lord Sandon, sir James ttraham, 
and lord Stanley. At half-past one o’clock 
the house divided, when the numbers for 
the original motion were 260 ; for Sir R. 
Peel’s amendment, 231. 

10 Frrf. Conference. — The houses of^ 
parliament being unable to agree on the 
amendments made by the lords in the 
Charitable trusts bill, a free conference 
was demanded by the commons. No free 
conference having been held since 1740 or 
175 the proceeding excited considerable 
inte^st. At a common conference there 
is no debate or verbal discussion of the 
points of difference ; it is a mere ceremony 
ending in the delivery of a written paper 
by the messengers of the one house to i 
those of the other. For any purpose that 
is answered by the meeting, the paper 
might be Bent, as bills are, directly from the 
one house to the other. But at a free con- 
ference the parties, if so disposed, may dis- 
cuss viva voce the points at isgue. On this 
occasion, when lord John Russell, Mr. 
Hume, and some other members, met a 
deputation of the upper house, the confer- 
ence passed off without debate ; his torch- 
ship briefly stating from a papier, that the 
commons adhered to their dissent from the 
amendments of the lords, and the earl of 
Ripon having as briefly answered that they 


m* 

would receive the serious conaidetaik* of 
the lords, the interview terminated, Mr. 
Hume, who had expected a debate, waxed 
wroth at this mode of proceeding, and 
viscount Melbourne was equally dissatis- 
fied with the reserve of lord Ripon and his 
associates. A second free conference en- 
sued on the following day, when there was 
a tegular debate, wluch lasted upwards of 
an hour, but ended with the opinions of 
each party remaining unchanged. No 
agreement having been come to> the lords 
left the disputed bill with the commons. 

17. Lord John Russell announced in 
the commons that the whole of the 246 
convicts from Hampshire who had been 
tiansported for rioting in 1831 (see p. 
90) had beeu pardoned, with the excep- 
tion only of ten, who were undergoing 
punishment for offences committed in the 
colonies. 

18. Lord Lyndhurst, in moving for are- 
turn stating what had been the fate of each 
of the bills introduced into either house of 
parliament in the course of the session, 
took an opportunity of entering at great 
length into the defence of *the conduct 
which hadabeen pursued by himself said 
hfe friends, and also of delivering a part- 
ing philippic against the general policy of 
the administration. The oration of th% 
learned lord gave rise, of course, to some 
debate, in which lord Holland, lord Mel- 
bourne, and the lord chancellor took part 
on the offfe sidq, and the duke of Welling- 
ton on the other. The motion was agreed to. 

A royal order of this date has been is- 
sued from the court at Windsor, for the 
mural disci p line of the army. It takes 
effect in respect of soldiers enlisted on or 
after Sept. J, 1836, and provides that 
goldieft who have completed seven years 
service •shall be entitled to ltf. per day 
extra, and to wear a ring of lace round the 
right arm, if their names have not been 
entered m the Regimental Defaulters’ 
Book foa eft least two years preceding. 
Further additional pay and more rings, 1 
under simiyr terms, at the end of 14 and 
21 years’ service. 

20. PliOKOQATION OF PARLIAMENT. — 

Mr. Hume was iu the middle of some in- 
culpatory observations on the obstructive 
proceedings of the lords during the ses- 
sion, when he was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the usher of the black rod to 
summon the members to the upper house 
to hear the prorogation speech of the king. 
His majesty congratulated parliament on 
the important measures of legislation that 
had been completed during the session. 
The diminution of crime in Ireland wa« 
adverted to, and confidence expressed that 
perseverance in a just and impartial govern- 
ment would tend to preserve tranquillity* 
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andhto deveiapeher great natural resources. 
The flourishing state of commerce and 
manufactures was admitted to be gratifying, 
provided it was accompanied with that 
prudence and caution essential to its per- 
m*me nee. Parliament was then prorogued 
in the usual form by the lord chancellor. 

At the close of the session, complaints 
arose thatit had not been so remarkable 
for effective legislation as in preceding 
ears under the reform ministry. The 
ritfh tithe and municipal bills, and 
the bill for governing charitable trusts in 
England by popular election, were lost 
through the inability of the commons to 
agree in the amendments of the lords. 
Among minor failures, was the loss or aban- 
donment of bills for amending the English 
municipal act, for improving the court of 
Chancery, for disfranchising the borough of 
Stafford, for removing the civil disabilities 
of the Jews, and for shortening the dura- 
tion of county elections. Notynthstand- 
, ing these miscarriages, important measures 
were matured, very creditable to parlia- 
mentary industry, and of which a brief 
Outline may be given. * 

By the act for the Conanutatics' of Tithes in 
England and Wales, provision is made for 
the final extinction within two years of the 
vexatious right of exacting tithes in ,kind, 
and for commuting them into a corn rent- 
charge, payable in money, according to 
the value of a fixed quantity of corn, as 
yearly ascertained by the /ivera^e of the 
preceding seven years. If the parties 
cannot, under certain regulations, agree 
among themselves ujkhi a permanent 
commutation before Get. 1, 1H38, com- 
missioners are to proceed to make an 
award, founded upon the ascertained value 
of the tithe for the seven years preceding 
Christmas, 1835, w|iich shal l be binding 
for ever after. Thus the chief practical 
objection to tithe — namely, that it is a tax 
upon the application of capital to the im- 
provement of the soil, is rtmmed, the 
B right htfforto enjoyed bv the tithe-owner, 
of increasing his demands acceding to the 
augmented value or produce of the land, 
being taken away. 

Next after this measure is another, 
which was less popular, called the Esta - 
hUshed Church Jet. by which the heads 
of the church and certain ministers 
of state are incorporated for effecting a 
new distribution of episcopal dioceses and 
incomes* Under this statute the bishopric 
of Bristol is to be united to that of Glou- 
cester, that .of St. Asaph to that of Ban- 
gor $ and that of Sodor and Man to that 
of < Chester, and two new bishoprics are to 
be erected, one at Manchester and the 
other at Rip#!}- T^e income of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is to be reduced to 


I 15,000/.; that of the archbishop of York 
to 10,000/. ; that of tire bishop of London 
to 10,000/. ; that of the bishop of Durham 
to 8000/. ; that of the bishop of Winches- 
ter to 7000/. j that of the bishop of Ely 
to 5500/, ; that of the bishop of m, Asaph 
and Bangor to 5200/, ; and that of the 
bishop of Worcester to 5000/. These 
reductions amount altogether to a sum of 
about 28,500/. per annum. The other 
bishops are to have incomes varying from 
4000/. to 5000/. No ecclesiastical dignity 
or benefice is to be in future granted to 
any bishop to be held in commendam. 
These regulations, it is expected, will lessen 
translations by leaving only three or lour 
sees objects of temptation. Acts were also 
passed for separating the palatine juritdic- 
diction of Durham from the diocese for 
extinguishing the secular jurisdiction of 
the archbishop of York and the bishop of 
Ely in certain districts, and for imposing 
restrictions on the renewal of ecclesi- 
astical leases. Finally, on the abandon- 
ment of the otty»r church bills relative to 
residence and pluralities, and a new ap- 
propriation of the revenues of cathedral 
and collegiate churches, a bill was intro- 
duced for suspending for one year appoint- 
ments to dignities in these establishments, 
and to sinecure rectories. 

The Mama/tf Jet was partly a measure 
of church reform. It puts a a end to what 
has long been, of all the grtvances of the 
dissenters, the one of which they have the 
most loudly complained. Instead of all 
persons, of whatever persuasion, being 
lot cud, as heretofore, in order to be legally 
married, to comply with the ritual of the 
established church, every person may 
now be married with whatever ceremonies 
he prefers, or if he pleases, without any re- 
ligious ceremony at all, or any other form 
except that of making a declaration of the 
act before a public officer. Marriages may 
be simply a civil contract or religious cere- 
mony. or both, and there are now four dis- 
tinct modes by which they may be legally 
solemnised— the first three by licence, 
bauns, or certificate, according to the rites 
i of the church of England. In the fourth 
mode, they may be contracted in any regis- 
tered place of religious worship, or in the 
office of the superintendent registrar. 

The act for the celebrating of marriages 
was accompanied by another for Register- 
ing Births, Heath, and Marriages, which 
both removes another of the complaints of 
the dissenters, and establishes a greatly* 
improved machinery for a matter of high 
interest and social importance to the com- 
munity. The complete registry thus pro- 
vided will be of great value as a statistical 
document, and an authentic record of tacts 
not only precious to science, but of much 
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utility in the practical work of government 
and legislation. It Is proposed that the 
object of this statute shall bo partly 
effected through the agency of the guard- 
ians of union* Appointed under the poor 
law amendment act, the registrars and 
superintendent registrars being nominated, 
and their districts determined by tlie 
several boards of guardians. 

An inconsistency in judicial administra- 
tion, which allowed counsel in civil actions, 
in misdemeanor, and in high treason, but 
not in felony, was removed, and all persous 
tried for felonies are allowed to make their 
defence by counsel. Even in cases of 
summary conviction, the accused may 
make their defence, and examine witness- 
es, by counsel or attorney. Another alter- 
ation in criminal justice repeals those 
parts of the existing law relating to per- 
sons convicted of the crimo of murder, 
which directs that every such person shall 
be condemned to be executed on the day 
next but one after that on which the sen- 
tence is passed, and that he shall after 
judgment be fed with “bread and. water 
oulv ; and enacts that, in future, “ sentence 
of death may be pronounced after convic- 
tion for murder in the same maimer, and 
the judge shall have the same power in all 
respects, as after convictions fur o^ier capi- 
tal offences.” This amendment of the 
L" is declared in the preamble to be 
made for the ends of justice, and espe- 
cially more effectually to presrfve from an 
irrevocable punishment any person who 
may hereafter be convicted upon erroneous 
or iunjured evidence.” 

Of the purport of the other statutes of 
the session, the following is a brief enume- 
ration : — • 


Aliens permitted to reside by a mere re- 
gistration of their passports. 
Lighthouses of the United Kingdom 
placed under the exclusive control of 
♦he Trinity House. 

Provisions of the London act for the 
sale of bread extended to the country. 
Period of granting ecclesiastical leases 
limited. * 

Encouragement given to buildiug so- 
cieties on the principle of friendly 
societies. 

Postage of newspapers regulated. 

Duties on newspapers, on certain classes 
of paper, and ou East India sugar, re- 
, duceu. 


Fees allowed to medical witnesses at- 
tending coroners’ inquests. 

Poor law commissioners may require all 
assessments for the relief of the poor 
to be made on the net annual value of 
■ the property assessed. 

Number of copies of every new book to 


be presented to the ^universities re- 
duced. 

The number of puhlio general acts 
passed in 1836 was 117; in 1835, 84; in 
1634, 95, in 1833, 106. The total number 
of 'private bills which received, tbe%oyal 
assent in 1836 was 393, exceeding by 33 
the number in 1836. . 

The number of railway bills introduced 
in the past session was 55, of which 33 
were passed.* In 1835 the railway bills 
passed was 18; in 1834, 14; in 1633, 11. 
The total number of railway bills passed 
in the ten years ending iu 1836 was 127. 

22. The annual meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association for the advancement 
of science commenced at Bristol, The 
marquis of Lans downs, who was to have 
presided, was prevented by the illness and 
untimely death of his eldest son, the earl 
of Kerry. The chair was filled by the 
marquis of Northampton, and a great 
number of literary and scientific characters 
were present during the week's proceed 
ings, 

25. From an official return made^fp 
to this day, it appears that the number of 
English residing in France, exclusive of 
continental tourists who pass annually 
through it, is as follows : — Paris, 
saifles, and St. Cloud, 22,500 ; Boulogne, 
11,000 ; Calais, 6,000 ; other parte of 
France, 1 1,000. 

31. jRbvoi/ution in SvAiN.^-Puring 
the past and* present months Spain ha» 
been the scene of fresh tumults and insur- 
rections. At Malaga, Cadi?, Seville, and 
Cordova, ike Cadiz constitution of 1812 
has been proclaimed and provincial junta* 
established, wholly independent of the 
queers authority. On the 3rd a move’ 
merit commenced in Madrid; but it was 
put down and the 'capital declared in a 
state of siege. But ou the 12th the in- 
surrection became more serious, and a re- 
giment of provincial militia doing duty at 
St. lldefonso demanded the constitution of 
1812. They forced themselves into the 
apartmenfi of the queen-regent in spite of 
the remonstrances of the French and Eng- 
lish ambassadors, and obtained from her a 
promiseof the acceptance of the constitution. 
Tins produced a revolution in the metropolis. 
Is uritz, the prime minister, mode his es- 
cape. reached Lisbon, and from thence 
proceeded to England. General Quesada, 
the military governor of Madrid was not 
so fortunate, Being faken by the populace 
about three miles from the capital and 
savagely put to death. Ultimately, the 
constitution was proclaimed by the queen- 
regent, subject to the revision of the cortes, 
and a new ministry* of decided liberals 
formed] comprising the following 
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viduals CaWirava, president of the 
council and minister of foreign affairs j Gil 
de k Cuadra, minister of marine ; J. M. 
Lope*, minister of the interior; Rodil, 
minister of war; Landero, minister of 
jtH% j Hendirabal, minister of finance. 
ArgSoiles refused to take office, but pro* 
naked to support the ministry. The new 
gbvernmerntommenced with vigour. A 
forced loaafW the amount of 2,000,000/. 
was sought to be raised ; a conscription of 
60*1100 men was called for, to send against 
the Carlists ; the property of emigrant 
Carlists Was confiscated, ana the example 
of France and Portugal was proposed to 
he followed, by the extinction of the re- 
msfting moiety of tithe, leaving the clergy 
stipendiaries of the state or dependant on 
voluntary contributions. Early in the en- 
suing year (see Feb. 24) some modifications 
in the constitution of 1812 were proposed 
and adopted by the cortes. 

Sept . 7. Resignation of French 
Ministers. — The revolutionary movement 
ro Spain, introduced great coufusidn into 
the French cabinet, already embarrassed 
byAhe question of intervention & non-in- 
tervention. M. Thiers and his colleagues 
were urgently pressing for an effective cot- 
operation against don Carlos, and the 
l^pg was averse to the sending of a French 
army in his own name into Spam, when 
the news arrived at Paris of the re-es- 
tablishment of the constitution of 1812, 
which threw Everything into greater em- 
barrassment than ever. The order of 
things and the form of government which 
France had recognised, and which she 
bound herself to support as a pait of the 
Quadruple Alliance, no longer existed in 
Spain, where the queen-regent, with whom 
the treaty was made, was coerced, j&id a 
captive in the hands of an armed, force. 
To reinstate the queen in the position she 
held when the alliance was formed, and to 
interfere with arms between the constitu- 


tionalists and liberals of diffeif'nf. shades 
gras never contemplated, and ministers 
easily obtained a public declaration from 
the king, that he would not interfere 
u against any part or section of the liberals 
in Spain.” Rut when he was pressed to 
reinforce the French legion already serving 
as auxiliaries in Spain, and to adopt other 
and extensive measures against the Carl- 
ists, as the only mode of hindering the 
queen's government from being carried 
away by the torrent of revolution and 
anarchy, he gave a decided refusal, upon 
which M. Thiers and five of his colleagues 
resigned. The king’s refusal excited con- 
siderable discussion in France and Eng- 
land as to his motives and intentions. 
K early a fortnight elapsed before the diffi- 
culties cduld' be overcome in the appoint- 


[ ment of aaew ministry. On the 7th the 
formation of a doctrirmair* cabinet was an- 
I nnunced in the Montieur as follows s—M. 
MolE, president of the council and minister 
for foreign affairs; M. de Gasparin, minis- 
ter of the interim ; M. Guiiet, minister of 
public instruction ; M. Duchatel, minister 
of finance ; M. Persil, minister of justice; 
vice-admiral Rosamel, minister of murine* 
The ministry of M. Thiers had lasted 
about nine months 

9. Revolution at Lisbon.— A revolu- 
tion in Spain is usually a prelude to a re- 
volution in Portugal. But serious dis- 
agreements had arisen between the court 
and the cortes in August, owing to the 
appointment of prince Ferdinand, the hus- 
band of the queen, to the chief command 
of the army. This appointment had been 
incautiously made one of the marriage ar- 
ticles, and the prince was unwise enough 
to demand its fulfilment, notwithstanding 
its obvious unpopularity with the people 
and the military. The cortes were about 
voting an address against the army being 
undgfjhe command of a foreigner, when 
thefj*were abruptly dissolved after sit- 
ting a week and before the supplies had 
been voted. The elections were unfavour- 
able to the government ; and popular dis- 
contents * were aggravated by the high 
price of provision* and the alleged en- 
couragement given to foreign manufac- 
tures. At the height of these discontent* 
happened the revolution at Madrid. On 
the 4th a conference of ministers was held 
at the residence of the duke of Terceira, 
at Belem, to take into consideration the 
critical circumstances in which the country 
was placed by the changes in Spain. It 
whs determined to defer the opening of 
the cqrtes, which had been fixed for the 1 1th, 
and to make some important changes iu 
the military commands, substituting offi- 
cers contented with the present order of 
things fur such as were Known to desno 
the democratic constitution of 1812, which 
was established that year, in imitation of 
Spain, by a military revolt at Oportu. 
These measures, however, with several 
others adopted by ministers, proved to be 
altogether inefficient, and at their very first 
demonstration the liberals carried every- 
thing before them. The arrival of a steam- 
boat from Oporto, loaded with opposition 
deputies to the cortes from the northern 
provinces, appears to have been the signal 
for the movement. The steamer was wel- 
comed by a prodigious discharge of rockets 
and' pateraros, in defiance of the prohibition 
of such displays by the government. On 
the 9th, about an hour after sun-set, the. 
clubs had arranged the proceedings, and a 
motley band ol troops of the line, ca$a- 
dores* and national guards, proclaimed the 
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constitution adopted by John VI. They 
then sang the constitutional hymn and ap- 

S ainted a deputation, headed by viscount 
a da Bandeijfa, to wait upon the queen* 
Donna Maria at first contemplated resist* 
ance, and ordered some of t}ie regular troops 
to march against the insurgents, but the non- 
commissioned officers, exercising, as in 
Spain, the chief authority of their generals, 
refused to act, and also called for a change 
of government. Under such circumstances, 
the queen had no resource, save acquies- 
cence. At five o’clock on the morning of 
the 10th, the national guards and their 
confederates, who had kept* possession of 
the Rocin-square all night, were informed 
that her majesty had complied with all 
their wishes, and appointed the following 
ministry: — viscount $a da Bandeira, mi- 
nister of finance ; count de Lumiares, pre- 
sident of council and imuLter of war; 
Vasconcellos, marine ; Silva Possos, inte- 
rior; Veira de Castro, justice and eccle- 
siastical affairs. The duke of Terceira, 
the ex-minister Carvalho? and other indivi- 
duals, who were apprehensive of poi>fy dr 
vengeance, took refuge on board * the 
British squadron lying in the Tagus. On 
the 18th. the peers addressed a formal 
protest to the queen against the revolution 
It had the signatures of 27 out of 41* the 
totjd number of Portuguese peers. The 
duke of Palmella, the first in influence as 
abil%, headed the protest. Bit the pro- 
vinces expressed, by deputations, their ap- 
proval of the proceedings m the capital. 

15. New sparer Press. — This day, the 
reduction of the newspaper stamp-duty 
came into operation, when the price of the 
principal London daily newspapers wiAi 
reduced from Id, to 5c/., which last is also 
the price of several of the weekly papers, 
though some have undergone an enlarge- 
ment, and in price are only reduced 1 <1. 
Several newspapers are charged four-pence 
and i jur-pence halfpenny. The latter is 
the general price of the provincial papers, 
though a few are published at four-pence, . 
and some, including the Liverpool papers, 
are charged five-pence. At Liverpool, a 
paper has been started, which is published* 
three times* a-wcek, and the Manchester 
Guardian which was previously published 
only once a-week, is now issued twice a- 
week. There was not a single provincial 
paper in England issued oftener than once 
a-week previous to the reduction of the 
stamp-duty. The old duty was 4 d, with 
a discount of 20 per cent, which being 
4-5ths of a penny on each sheet, rqade the 
net duty only ,3 d, and l-5tii of a penny. 
The new 4'dy, on which therte is no dis- 
count is Id,, and the actual reduction, 
therefore, is 2 d. and 1 -5th: of a penny. 
The regular charge of a London paper is 


y. A.IX1836. * ' im 

now estimated at &L, namely, a stamp- 
duty of Id. ; an allowance to the news- 
vender of Id. and l -9th of a penny ; and 
the cost of the paper which, for a sheet 
similar to the one on which The Morning 
Chronicle is printed, costs about 8-9ths of 
a penny. Total 3d. ; leaving 2d. (exclu- 
sive of the profits from advertisement#) to 
defray the expenses of prid^%, editorial 
and literary aid, ^porters, foreign corre- 
spondents and a number of other charges* 
20; Government advanced the interest 
on exchequer-bills to 2d. per cent, .per day. 

, 22. Session of the provincial parlia- 
ment of Lower Canada opened by the earl 
of Gosford, govern or- iu-chiet. It %ak 

shortly afterwards dissolved in consequence 
of the spirited opposition manifested by the 
•members. The grievances and disputes 
were of the same kind as those which have 
been noticed in the upper province jA&y 28), 
The House of Assembly demanded an elec- 
tive legislative council; and that they 
shouldsjhuve a control over the crown pnP 
perty as well as the taxes. By way of en- 
forcing thsir demands, they hdd rctuse<$f9 
vote aciviyist ; and all the public servants, 
qven the judges, had remained unpaid, till 
the executive applied the funds at its dis- 
posal to the payment of official salaries, ^ 
2fc. Foreign Refugees in Switzsb- 
land.— This generally peaceful country is 
seriously embroiled with the government 
of the Fjench king. The Swiss as a free 
and republican people, have naturally sym- 
pathised in the unsuccessful efforts that 
have been made for liberty by several na- 
tions on the continent, especially since 
1830, when France, that now seems in- 
clined to persecute the authors of all such at- 
tempt*, set an example to them all, and was 
the main cause of huxrying many men into 
rash plots and ill-calculated insurrections. 
When these men were scattered and driven 
from their homes by the hand of power, 
they took refuge in considerable numbers 
in Switzerland, which became the general# 
asylum of Savoyard, Italian, Geffiiau and 
Polish retirees. With very few excep- 
tions, these men were entirely destitute; 
such of them as possessed any mechanical 
art readily found employment, but the sup- 
port of the vast majority fell heavily on 
the cantons, where they fixed their abode. 
The Swiss mostly behaved with honourable 
liberality to these emigrants, especially the 
democratic party, who for some short $ime 
had been gaining ground in several of the 
cantons. When a series of little revolu- 
tions, which began in 1831, ensued, and 
the Swiss of the same canton fought 
against each other as Aristocrats and 
Liberals, many of the Polish and Italhty* 
refugees joined the people, and, as military 
men, directed their movements in the field ; 

a t 
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but It is likely that, but for tbe impulse of 
the Paris revolution, which gave Louis 
Philip a ihrtme, these insurrections would 
hot havg happened; while there are proofs 
that ^Osu^l emissaries encouraged the ani- 
mosity against the aristocratic parly, who 
were suspected of inclining to the Holy 
Alliance. Jgbfese divisions and contests in 
the cantonrcontinuvd np to the present 
yew, while the mass of exiles from Italy, 
Poland, and Germany, already disturbing 
and burdensome enough to the honest 
Swiss, had been augmented by fresh ar- 
^ rivals from France of disappointed repub li- 
■Can* and St. Simonians. It was hardly 
possible that such a gathering of the mal- 
contents of all nations should continue long 
Congregated without, attempting some 
revolutionary enterprise. In 1834, a cor- 
respondence had been opened with secret 
societies in Savoy and Piedmont, and in 
the spring of that year a corps of refugees 
assembled suddenly on the northern side 
of the lake of Geneva, and, crosijnffe that 
water, invaded Savoy, with arms iu their 
haftds,,thus exposing the country that had 
granted them hospitality to tty* chances 
of a severe reprisal. Their wild expedition*] 
as already noticed in the events of that 
yrar, was driven back with loss and sh^me 
to the very gates of Geneva, where they 
attempted to provoke a rising of ihe 
people against the government in that 
city. Notwithstanding this seditions out- 
rage, the Swiss did not withdraw their 
protection, though some of the Cantons 
very properly took measures to prevent the 
recurrence of such outbreaks, and kept the 
refugees from the frontiers of States with 
which the Swiss were living at peace. All 
these States had taken the alarm loia* be- 
fore ; hut soon after tins adventure they 
began to make strong military demonstra- 
tions and to threaten Switzerland with a 
blockade. In March, 1835, nearly the 
whole of the line which Switzerland pre- 
sents tq&the Rhine was watched by the 
troops ofBadeu, Wurtemburg atpl Bavaria ; 
strong cantonments of Piedmontese troops 
guarded the issues from the Valais, the 
Pays de Yaud, and Geneva, while the 
Austrians kept a jealous eye on the Italian 
Swiss Canton of Testno, on the Orisons, 
On the country in the rear of St Gall, atul 
oil .other points where, Switzerland touches 
their possessions in Italy. Before this 
precautionary cordon was formed, the ma- 
jority of the Swiss Cantons voted what they 
considered a security to their neighbours 
for the future. They decreed that all 
foreigners settled in Switzerland, detected 
$ia establishing political associations, 
should be expelled ; that alL such as had 
participated to the disturbance of tranquil- 
lity id the neighbouring States should be 


delivered ■ over to rite Swiss courts, and 
tried and sentenced.* But this did not 
satisfy their neighbours, who would liave 
had every refugee delivered up to them, 
or, at least driven out of Switzerland, Jn 
the latter case, as the ouly country through 
which they could withdraw was France, 
and as Louis Philip would allow them no 
resting-place there, all these exiles .must 
have flocked to England, whither the king 
of the French had already sent some se&|jE 
in a starving condition, escorted by his 
gendarmes to the straits of Dover,. The 
Swiss replied to this high and threatening 
language in terms of national pride and 
defiance. Louis Philip, who by this time 
was as apprehensive of the refugees and . 
conspiracies as any of his neighbours, 
joined the general cry, at first moderately 
and in a tone of advice and remonstrance. 
For this, it is only just to admit that, he 
had some cause ; since it is known, that a 
connexion existed, by means of secret so- 
cieties, between the mal-contents of his 
own dominion arid the Polish and other 
fo v«gu exiles in Switzerland, who were not 
strahgers to the concerted iUSuriections 
which deluged Paris and Lyons with 
blood, and after their defeat some of the 
Flench conspirators found protection across 
the Swiss frontier. It was to sever these 
affiliations that the late prime minister, 
M. Tine rs, threatened Switzerland with an 
“ hermeticSrhlockode.^ which roused the ire 
of the democratic cantons $ but the general 
diet of the cantons gave assurances that 
they would adopt such precautions as were 
consistent with national independence, for 
pi eventing future machinations against the 
I reach ruler by the exiles they sheltered ; 
accompanying, however, this assurance 
with the stinging accusation, that tome of 
the conspiracies complained of had been 
hatched by an agent of the French ambas- 
sador. This charge was founded on the 
confessions of the spy himself, who had 
been arrested, and found while going 
about Switzerland, with a passport signed 
by the duke of Montebello’s chief secretary. 
( The French court took fire at the impu- 
tation ; their ambassador ou the 2oth 
delivered to the federal Diet an official 
note, intimating that all relations, diplo- 
matic aud commercial, were suspended, 
until satisfaction was made to France for 
the alleged affront. The British govern- 
ment offered its mediation, through its 
ambassador; On the 17th October follow- 
ing there was an extraordinary meeting 
of the Piet, and after a lengthened sitting 
conciliatory measures were adopted. These 
were readily listened to by Ftanfce, as the 
manufacturers of Lyons and the French 
wine-growers had already begun to feel 
the effects of an intetrupti0ft|jf commercial 
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Intercourse with Geneva, St Galt, and A meeting held in London, &bkftes* 
Zurich* Lushingtou, M.P., in the chair, for the 

Oct. 1. A vigorous assault is made purpose of forming a church-rate abolition 
on the lines of general Evans at St. Sabas- society. The meeting was attended by 
tian by tire Car lists, who made an unsuc- Mr. Hume, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Ewart, Mr, 
rJessful attempt to carry them. Both 0. W. Harvey, end other members of par- 
parties fought bravely. The Car lists Kament. The object Of the society is to 
charging down-hill, frequently sallied from effect the entire abolition ofehurch- rates, 
their works in force, but each time were Without any charge upon the 1 consolidated 
j|riven back at the point of the bayonet, fund or land-tax; and to introduce the 
* he Westminster Grenadiers distinguished principle of upholding the edifices of the 
themselves, and a small corps of Lancers, church and the expends of worship either 
under colonel Wakefield, made several by pew-rents or voluntary contributions, 
brilliant charges; but a much mom ef- 20. Norwegian storthing opened. The * 
fective arm was the weU-appoiuted artillery king described the finances of the country 
under the direction of colonel Colquhoun. as m a flourishing state, the surplus of 
Balls, grape-shot, shells, Congreve rockets, revenue being considerable, notwith- 
and grapnelU, were thrown with a prt- standing the reduction of One half of the 
cision that confounded the Carlists, and land-tax. In a general exposition of the 
struck their recruits with panic. The condition of the kingdom, which was* at 
conflict lasted twelve hours, and was not the same time, submitted to the hotise^ a 
quite over till after dark. General Evans hope is expressed, that, although the no- 
lost 376 men and 37 officers killed and gocj|tions which had long been carrying 
wounded, and was slightly wounded him- on with the English government, to pre- 
self. * The loss of the Carlists was»esti- vail up^i it to change its policy in regard 
mated at 1 000 killed and wounded. to the timber-lmde, had hitherto oeeu 

8: Louis Philip issued an ordinance fruitiest the local interests by which such 
remitting the sentences against political 1 a change had been opposed would soon be 
offenders, sixty-two in number. (See 803.) obliged to give way. The population of 
lu most instances, however, thfc U rather Norway seems to "have increased office 
• a diminution of punishment than a free 1815 from 900.000 to 1,200,000. 
puidon* A numerous meeting at the Mansion 

17. Dutch states-general jppened. In House, at which it was resolved to erect 
his speech from the throne The Icing re- by subscription a statue to the duke of 
gret ted that, though he had devoted his Wellington, in the vicinity of Loudon' 
exertions to bring about a final settlement bridge, in testimony of the gratitude of 
of the Belgian question, no arrangement thecititens for the zeal manifested by his, 
ou that subject had yet been come to. grace in the erection of that structure, and 
The tone of the speech, however, v^as in the adjoining local improvements in the 
pacific. On the 20th the minister of citv and Southwark. 

nuance brought forward the budget in the 2y. A foolish attempt at insurrection , 
second chamber. He congratulated the at Sfrasburgh, by Louis Napoleon Buona- 
house that, notwithstanding the many parte, nephew of the deceased emperor, 
cares and difficulties which were the inevi- aided by two officers aud some privates, 
table consequences of the undeserved hired to cry u Vtve t'emperevr , /v It was 
fie^tan insurrcctiori,” the country in its instantly Suppressed, and theyoungprinc# 
domestic circumstances was still con- shipped off to America by French 
tinuallv advancing in prosperity and moral government, On the following day an 
strength. Some reductions of taxation attempt, almost as absurd, was made by a 
were announced, and the expenditure far party of hussars at Venddme, 

1837 was fixed at 44,617,013 florins. 30. A vacancy in the Irish court of s 

J3. A commission gazetted, by which exchequer filled up by the appointment 
Thomas Drummond, under secretary of of the attorney-general, Michael O’Logh- 
stato in Ireland, colonel John Fox Bur- lin. He is the first catholic that has sat 
goyne, Peter Barlow, professor of mathe- on the bench since the revolution of 1688. 
matics at the military academy, Woolwich, A great number of meetings have been 
and Richard Griffith, esq., are appointed his held during this mouth, chiefly for the 
majesty’s commissioners for considering and. purpose of constituencies giving a public 
reporting upon a general systemof railways reception to their representatives. This 
in Ireland. Another commission gazetted, species of political audit seems to have 
appointing C. S. Lefevre, liem-eulonel grown almost into an annual usage since 
Rowan, and Edwin Chadwick., comrais- the reform act. A deputation waited cm 
stoners for inquiring and reporting upon lord Brougham, to invite him to dine With 
the beat means of establishing a constable the citizens of Edinburgh. This invitation 
lary or rura^oliee for England And W ales, he declined. His lordships had been kb* 

3X2 
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sentduring thelate parliamentary session 
owing to indisposition. In reply to the 
deputation, ho said, w My health, which 
has heskn broken by the .labours of the 
session in 1835, when the legislative pro- 
ceedings Of the year were crowded into six 
weeks, has now been restored. But I have 
resolved to ayoid all risk of a relapse.’ 1 

JVW. 3. . The municipal elections seem to 
have gone nearly in the same direction as 
last year, namely, in favour of the liberal 
party. In some places, as, for instance, in 
Bristol, where the conservatives last year 
had a majority, they have been beaten iu the 
late faction, On the other hand, even in 
many of the larger towns, the conservatives 
have this year approached nearer to an 
equality with their opponents ; and, in a 
Considerable number of the smaller 
boroughs, they have returned a majority 
of the new councillors. On the whole, the 
returns, as was to be expected and desired, 
present some appearance of the domination 
of mere party gradually giving wfiy to 
other< influences better fitted to secure the 
benefits of good municipal government- 
The accounts of the annual parliamentary 
registration are conflicting, but in this, 
too, the general result appears to be in 
fajtsmr of the ministerial party. - 

3. Queen of Portugal, in concert with 

the foreign ambassadors, and the late 
ministers, Palmella, Saldanba, and Car- 
valho, attempted to effect a counter-revolu- 
tion. They mistakingly thought it was 
sufficient to announce a desire of change, 
to call forth a general demonstration m 
their favour. .Nobody carUe to Belem to 
their assistance ; the national guard, the 
populace, the regular troops, and the 
royal guard, all turned out in defenrib of 
the order of things which it had dieeti 
attempted to overturn. Thus unsupported, 
Donna Maria confessed her error, and was 
pardoned, and 8a da Bandeira and his 
colleagues re-instated. r < 

4. Dkatii ok Charles X. — The late 
king of Franco expired atGontz^n Illyria, 
in the BOlh year of his age. He was 
.the fifth son of dauphm Louis, son of 
Louis XV. The title of comte d’Artois 
was given him in infancy, .which he re- 
tained during his wanderings in Europe, 
and- until the accession of his brother, 
Louis XVXII. The story of the princes 
is the story of oui Charles II. and his 
brother James II, over again. In both 
cases we. have the same catastrophe — the 
expulsion from tbe throne of the reigning 
family; blit still a compromise with the 
hereditary principle, in the substitution of 
the nearest collateral branch which cir- 
cumstances would allow to be selected. 
The duke of Orleans ha? been the French 
prince of Orange; Even in the character 


of the Bourbons and Stuarts there i* a 
singular coincidence. Charles IL and 
Louis XVIII. licentious wits; James 21. 
and Charles X, licentious top, but hoiu&t 
bigots, and no wits, 'The parallel might 
have commenced earlier— between Charles 
I. and Louis XVI. — both beheaded,’ and 
their fate provoked by a similar train of 
incidents. * Tbe convocation of tbe legis- 
latures forced Upon the crowns by tmut 
pecuniary necessities, after government by 
royal prerogative had become to ail ap- 
pearance the settled constitution of the 
kingdoms— the immediate assumption of 
supremacy by the popular representatives 
— the long parliament in England— the 
national assembly in France — the extinc- 
tion of the aristocracy — abolition of the 
church— trial and execution of the kings — 
establishment of republics — subjugation of 
the state to the power of the sword— sway 
of great military chiefs — and after all, 
the restoration, tor a brief period, of the 
old order of things, and the old line of 
monarchs, completed the cycle of corre- 
spolBjing vicissitudes through which both 
countries respectively passed in the seven- 
teenth and the nineteenth centuries. The 
laly Charles X. was extravagant, as welt as 
dissipateikand fanatical. Duriug his first 
residence in England the British govern- 
ment fixed upon Holyrood-boufto, which 
is a privileged place, for his abode, that 
lie might blr safe from his creditors. He 
had, like his predecessors, many mis- 
tresses. The gloomy morosenesv that 
marked some parts of his conduct is sup- 
posed to have been occasioned by a vow 
made to one of them, Madame de Polas- 
tron, on her death-bed, that he would 
never, after her decease have another mis- 
tress. He was only 45 years of age when 
he was so enchained, and he is said to 
have kept his engagement. After his 
•xpolsion from France id 1830, he was 
leccivcd in England, and allowed to pass 
without payment of customs; but, un- 
able or 'in willing to pay an old debt de- 
manded, he again took sanctuary in Holy- 
rpod-house, whence he removed to the 
dominions of Austria. His death brings 
Louis Philip, in the estimation of some of 
his brother sovereigns, a little nearer to 
the rank of a legitimate monarch. Sup- 
posing the renunciation of the throne by 
the duke of Angouleme to be valid, there is 
only tbe young duke of Bourdeaux to with- 
hold the allegiance of the royalists from 
the Orleans dynasty. It is, however, still 
a problem for the future to solve, whether 
the French king will be as successful in 
perpetuating his settlement as our Wil- 
liam HI. The throne of William of 
Nassau was not like that ofLoui? Philip 
— a throne of the barricades}! It was not 
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by republican pledges reached over the 
heeds hf a generous and confiding people* 
Moreover, the Orange sceptre had the 
'support of a powerful' aristocracy, which 
was then the nation, and had not to con- 
ciliate a public opinion, which did not 
exist, but is now omnipotent, intelligent, 
and ever watchful to prevent the consoli- 
dation of injustice. 

7, Balloon Excursion.— An aerial ex* 
reunion from V&uxhall Gardens across the 

Channel excited great interest* The 
balloon was of unusually large dimensions. 
In the car was upwards of a ton of 
ballast, exclusive of brandy, wine, and 
other refreshments. Passports had also 
been provided for the continent. At 2b 
minutes past one in the afternoon the 
balloon rose, having in the car Mr. Green, 
Mr. Monck Mason, and Mr. Holland. At 
a quarter after 4 the sea was seen; 12 
miuutes before 5 they left England one 
mile east of Dover Castle ; and 10 minutes 
before 6 they were over Fiance two miles 
east of Calais. The aeronauts continued 
, their course during the night, obeying 
the starry firmament above, and th# fights j 
from the various towns they passed oven 
below. At 5 o’clock there was a slight 
appearance of day-break; ten minutes 
after live they were at their Highest alti- 
tude the barometer being at 20 inches. 
Ax a quarter after 6 daybreak was in- 
describably magnificent. *The balloon 
landed in perfect safety at a village called 
Wmiburgh, in Nassau, at. half-past 6 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, after a pros- 
perous voyage of 1 7 hours, having traversed 
a space equal to about 480 English miles. 

8. Session of the Belgian chambers 
opened. In his speech king Leopold 
congratulated the members in warn* terms 
on the general prospects of the country. 
Among other important reforms which had 
neen effected or were in progress, parti- 
c liar mention was made of the ro-orga- 
nuation of the state universities, and the 

a 'ect of law on the primary and inter- 
iftte schools. The government, it was 
added, in conformity with the intentions 
which the chambers had more than oftce 
manifested, had directed its particular 
attention to the fine arts. The revenue 
was spoken of as in a highly satisfactory 
condition. In reference to Holland, u I 
have well-founded hopes,” said his majesty, 
“ that peace will not be interrupted ; yet 
prudence makes it our duty to remember 
that the army of a neighbouring state is 
maintained on our frontier in a menacing 
attitude/ 

* 15. The agricultural and commercial 
bank of Ireland stopjied payment. 1 For 
Several days previously there had been a 
general rvm on many of the Irish banks. 


The number of registe&d partners in thA 
agricultural bank exceeded 5000; but the 
amount of paid-up capital did not amount 
to *4 00,0007., while the number of its notes 
out after the stoppage amounted to 
800,0007. 

16. Sir Robert Peel elected lord-reCtor 
of the university of Glasgow by a ma- 
jority of 95. The numbers were, for sir 
.Robert Peel, 316; for sir John Camp- 
bell 221. 

18. The Carlisle bank of Foster and 
Co. stopped payment. 

The Gazette contained forty-six pages 
of advertisements of intended applications 
to parliament for bills for railroads. 

23. Prince Polignac, who was prime 
minister at the revolution of 1830, and 
who, along with MM. Peyronnct, Ghan- 
telauxe, and Guemon de Renville, bad 
been condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, released and sent out of France. 
His colleagues had been previously set free. 

2J. The average price of wheat, which, 
at tne commencement of the year was 36 a, 
per quiyter, appears by the official r^urns 
to be 60s. 4rf. per quarter. The prices of 
provisidhs, and of coal and other articles, 
have been raised. 

Dec. 5. The twenty-fourth congress of 
the United States opened. The questions 
of banking and the currency occupied a 
large portion of the message. President 
Jackson alluded to his speedy retirement 
from Office* * 

21. Mr. O’Connell has met with a 
formidable opponent in the National Asso- 
ciation, in the Rev. Mr. O’Mally, a catholic 
curate of Dublin, viho repudiates the * in- 
stalment” system of the agitator in the 
recess of Irish grievances. Mr. O’Mally 
objects to the ministerial plan of convert- 
iug*tithe into a rent-charge, and, as the 
price of that conversion, giving thirty per 
cent, of the tithe to the landlords. Con- 
sidering the poor the next claimants to 
the clferSy themselves, be proposes that 
the whole tithe shall be converted mto a 
provisiofP for their relief, and the protest- 
ant clergy supported by, the state. His 
resolutions to this effect were supported 
with ability, and only got, rid of on the 
21st by Mr. O’Connell moving that they 
be referred to a committee of the associa- 
tion. 

Gomez, the enterprising partisan gene- 
ral of the Car lists, after traversing Spain 
iu various directions with surprising ra- 
pidity, and reaching on the 21st ult. the 
Spanish lines near Gibraltar, has succeeded 
in eluding all his pursuers, and on the 
21st had regained the fastnesses of Na- 
varre, where ho again sets at defiance the 
queen’s troops. 

24. Died at Narbonne,*aged 55, gene- 
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»J Mina, a difiinltiighed Spanish const!- nous, he accumulated mat wealth; the 
tiitional commander, who first commenced personal property of the debased amounted 
his military career in Navarre against the to about 900,000/., the testamentary 
French in 1810. The partisan laurels ho position of which became a subject of Hti< 
won over Napoleon’s troops had been tar- jetton, aud has Wen recently annulled, 
nishfid by his late sanguinary proceedings J ames Horsburgh, 74, hydographer jo the 
against the Cariists, especially ordering the Bast India Company. Barry O’Meara, 
mother of Cabrera to be shot (p. 995). His author of a <f Voic© from St. Helena.* 5 . Sir 
health had long been bad, which, with the Francis Freeliug, 73, secretary to the general 
protraction of the civil war, may have helped post-office, a 'situation he had filled tor 
to inflame the revengeful ferocity common nearly half a century. William Thoma% 
to file natives of the Peninsula. earl of Kerry, 25, MLP. for Caine, and eldest 

BHboa, which had been invested by son of the marquis of Lansdowne. Sir W li- 
the Cariists, under Villa Real, and the ham Cusack Smith, 73, second baron of the 
siege pressed with great vigour, was de- Irish court of exchequer, and the author 
livered by the defeat of the besiegers by of an able volume entitled *< Metapbywe 
Kspartero, assisted by British naval co- Rambles.” At Paris, Thomas Reynolds, 
operation* The Cariists had been aided formerly a mercer of Dublin, and tins 
in their attacks on the city by the Polish, United Irishman who betrayed to the 
Italian, ami other refugees, belonging to government the plans of that formidable 
the Freuch legion, lately disbanded by society, and which led to the arrest in 
Louis Philip. Espartero entered Bilboa 1798 of the leaders, at the house of Mr. 
next day in triumph. Bond, and the frustration of the rebellion. 

27. French chambers opened. A |hot Hon. H. A. B. Craven, 60, a retired 
was fired at the royal carriage on its way, major-general, and nmcle to the earl of 
the tell passing through the back,of the Cravgl. The deceased had teen a con- 
vehicle aud narrowly missing the king, sider&Ke loser at Epsom races, and he 
Meumer, the person who fired, was* appro- • .germinated his existence by shooting him- 
heudrd, with one or two other persons, self through the head. Charles Henry, 
Thinking proceeded to the chambers, and M.IX, 60, one of the greatest scientific 
delivered a speech of considerable lengttf, ornaments ‘of Manchester, and a chemist 
in which he alluded to the attempt upon of the highest reputation.. Dr. Henry 
his life. Mourner was afterwards tried, was found m the private chapel attached 
and condemned to the guillotine, bi^t his to his house. quite dead, having shot him- 
senteuce was changed into banishment for self with a pistol. Suddenly at Maaches- 
ten years. ’ ter, supposed from the fatigue of travelling 

Annual Obituary. — J. Davidson, the and over-excitement, Madame Mali bran 
enterprising African Traveller ; he was de Beriot, 28, the celebrated vocal actress : 
murdered by the El Hareb tribe, in the this admirable performer had rapidly risen 
district of Kgueda, in Africa. Lieut-col. inter great popularity, and was considered 
James Tod. 52, annalist of Rajpootaua, unrivalled in u action and in song ” She 
and successful collector of lndo-G re^ian was tvdice married ; first, at New Fork, to 
antiquities. At Brussels, of pulmonary an old merchant, who almost immediately 
apoplexy, Thomas Walker, 50, magistrate after was declared insolvent; and, second, 
of JLamteth* street police-office, and author to De Beriot, the eminent violinist, 
of a periodical called “ The C^igiiial.* Charles Day, the wealthy blacking mauu- 
Mr. Walker was a native of Manchester, facturer : his property, exclusive of an 
and the son of an extensive manufacturer estate uear Croydon, is said to amount to 
in that town, who was tried for hTgh trea- 450,000/. Near New York, colonel Aaron 
son at Lancaster early iu the French Burr, 80, notorious for his fatal duel with 
revolution. Richard Valpy, 82, head general Hamilton in 1804, which drove 
master of Reading grammar-school. At him from the United States, and htsMex- 
Knaresborough, Edward Day, 101, one of ican expedition, which involved him in a 
the constables who arrested Eugene Aram, trial for high treason. John Bannister, 
who wa« executed at York in 1758. (See 76, the famous comedian : he took leave 
Ami 3.) Captain Felix M'Donough. of (he stage in 1815, after thirty-seven 
author of the “ Hermit in London.” R. years of almost- unequalled popularity. 
-Seymour, who for five years supplied the At Mofiatt, John Loudon M‘Adam, 80, 
clever caricature* iu ** Figaro iu London.” the introducer of the system of road- 
Mr. Seymour was subject to fits of de- making known by his name. Hon. 
Bpondeacy, in one of which he committed George Augustus Lamb, 29, only son of 
suicide. Jaws Wood, 80, a banker and viscount Melbourne. Matthias Attwood, 
diaper of Gloucester, as his father and 94, father of Matthias Attwbod, M.P. for 
grandfather had been. Mr. Wood was a Whitehaven, and of Thomas Attwood, 
bachelor, and, his habits being very penu- M.P. for Birmingham* Neq| Donegal, 
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%t». Charles .Gallagher, 109 $ at the age 
of 59 M**~ Gallagher gave birth to three 
cfcSdreDfrtwo of whom survived her, {Ann. 
Reg. Ixxviii. 222.) John Richardsoo, 70, 
the itinerant dramatic showman ; though 
his ' first recollection of himself was 
that o t * little urchin in the workhouse 
of Great Marlow, he died worth 20,0004, 
moat of which he left to two nephews and 
a niece. The earl of Rosslyn, 70, a general 
in the army ; his lordship, like his uncle, 
the first lord Loughborough, (p. 664,) 
was something of a whig, though he took 
office under the Wellington ministry ; he 
voted in favour of the catholic claims, but 
was active in his opposition to the reform 
bill. 

A.D. 1837, Jan,. — Speculation and 
Ovkiithadiwu.— TImj state of general pros- 
perity which was noticed at the beginning 
of tlie past year was followed in the sum- 
mer by those symptoms of mercantile 
reaction that have been usually observed 
periodically to succeed periods of great 
industrial activity and, commercial adven- 
ture. The present revulsion had a similar 
origin, and was marked by similar charac- 
teristics, as those previously assigned to 
1826-6; but its effects were more limited 1 
in this country, and less enduring, yian 
the ruinous pecuniary desolation which 
signalised the former period. The chief 
distinction between the elemental causes 
of the two was the more hmi|fd agency of 
private credit and the greater share bank- 
ing and overtrading had in producing the 
crisis of 1836-7. In the existing difficul- 
ties banking and speculation, especially of 
the American houses and of the Americans 
themselves, seem to have beeu the clyef, 
if not the exclusive, sources of embarrass- 
ment. The recent partiality for* joint- 
stock banks in Kngjand and Ireland grew 
out of the disasters which befel the banking 
linns in 1825; their destruction in that 
md former period^of commercial difficulty 
v, as considered to have arisen from the 
narrow basis on which they had been esta- 
blished, and that, by increasing their capi- 
tal and the number of persons interested 
in their stability, their strength woulcUbe 
augmented. It was with the view of car- 
rying out these views that the government 
prevailed upon the bank of England to 
surrender some of their immunities. Joint- 
stock banks were no longer restricted to 
six, but were allowed, like the banks of 
Scotland, to have any number of partners 
with direct agencies in London. Either 
from the absence of enterprise, however, 
or the torpor that naturally followed the 
convulsion of 1826. these encouragements 
produced little immediate effect, and from 
that year to 1833 only thirty joint-stock 
banks ha^een established. But in 1833, 


the chatter of fh* bank being renewed# 
divested of mbit of its exclusive privileges,, 
either from this cause or more probably 
the revival of commercial enterprise, j o int- 
stock banks rapidly 4 multiplied. lit 1839 
there was an addition of tea ; in (834 of 
eleven ; in 1833 of nii&; and iu the first 
ten months of (836 there was the enor- 
mous increase of forty-five joint-stock 
banks. In Ireland, from 1834 to the eud 
of 1836, ton joint-stock banks had been , 
established, taking an aggregate of eighty- 
two, exclusive of their * branches, which 
are equivalent to so many banks, in all the 
chief towns of the two kingdoms. The 
connexion- between these banking asso- 
ciations and the commercial difficulties of 
the present year formed a subject of con- 
troversy between Mr. Horsley r aimer, tha . 
leading advocate of the hank of England, 
and Messrs. Loyd. Salomons, and Ricardo, 
who leaned to the side of the country 
banks. In considering their respective 
statements, there s*ems to have been little 
more than the old degree of particeps 
entnmis that distinguished %me? periods 
Of pecuniary pressure. The crisis df the 
present year was the counterpart, as before 
remarked, in its leading features, of that » 
which ten years had preceded it: in both 
tk« coining storm was preluded by a ffftd 
spirit of .mercantile venture; but the em- 
barrassments created were neither so gene- 
rally diffused in, nor exclusively limited tp 
England — $hey extended to Ireland and 
the United States, where a scene of mone- 
tary disorder presented itself wholly un- 
exampled: bankers, importers, merchants, 
traders, and the government, being com- 
mingled in one mass of temporary insol- 
vency. Ou both sales of the Atlantic 
difficulties, however, had a common origin 
— am inordinate thirst of gain / in America 
sought to be realised by laud-jobs and 
overtrading in British produce ; in England 
from excess of exports, railway projects, 
joiat-stoak companies for insurance, dis- 
tilleries, cemeteries, newspapers, sperm-oil, 
cotton-tjtfi&t, and zoological gardens. The 
mania for these share-undertakings was 
not limited to London, but was equally 
rife iu Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds. 
The banks fed the flame, though they did 
not kindle it. The first light, as Mr. 
Tnoke has shown, always comes from the 
temptation of low prices and a tendency to 
higher, which, generating increasing con- 
sumption and demand, rouse into action 
the mercantile classes. No sooner are 
these symptoms abroad than the banks 
let go their paper, and instantly the com- 
mercial world is in a blaze.. With the 
example of greater confidence in the banks, 
of readiness to afford advances to indivi- 
duals, the sphere of private credit by bi^i 
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am open aeeohfii is instantly distended to trade either present or futhre, hilt Mgjf* 
an enormous site. The scene is changed the command of unstinted m*oagm$»* 
as if by magic. Mistrust, stagnation, and It is often only by withholding ttyfe 
inertness, are converted into* boundless that the specuiattVe furor can be arrested^ 
confidence, mercantile activity, and specu- that traffic can be prevented degenerating* 
lative enterprise. Money, or what passes into mere gambling and mono|ply r *t>y 
for money, is everywhere abundant; a which all pecuniary bargains and contract* 
community of sellers becomes one of are deranged and prices forced up to an ex- 
buyers, and the wits of speculators and travagant^ 'height, destructive of internal 
adventurers of every denomination set to consumption and foreign commerce. At 
work to Absorb the seeming capital that the same time, the exercise of this whole* 
overflows in every channel* That this some check is sure to be inconvenient to 
wak the cycle of the last as of former mer- some, and will assuredly incur the censure 
cantile revolutions, is established by the of those parties whose miscalculations, or 
state of prices and the issues of the banks, mercantile avidity have tempted them into 
From 1834 to the summer of 1836 prices undertakings beyond their available re* 
were on the advance, and speculation ac- sources. In the production of present 
tive. During the same period the provia- difficulties private credit participated 
cial banks, both of England and Ireland, conjointly with the issues and advances of ' 
, augmented their issues ; and, though the the banks, both in town and the country, 
v bank of .England did not contempora- These quicken into life, but, after that i* 
neou&ly increase its circulation of notes, it done, private credit, by the multiplication 
was enabled to aid individual enterprise of bills of exchange and the extension of 
by the vast amount of private deposes at current accouuts,forms the great machinery 
its disposal, and of which of late years it of commercial operations. Of the expan- 
has become the great reservoir.,, It is sive JJbwer of these agents and the mighty 
, pivfie balances, not an increase of its fulcrum they afford for speculation,, the 
issued, that has, Since 1826. constituted ^disclosures made by the great American 
$ the active trading resources of the bank, houses of London — ** the three W’s ** as 
In the use of their circulating capital, the they were 4 termed —are a demonstration, 
directors have been accused of either und«e The following account of these firms, 
eagerness to profit by its employment, or published in June, 1837, presents features 
indiscreet precipitancy in their banking m the history of commerce deserving to 
operations ; of having afforded too much be recorded.* They are the amount of 
accommodation to individuals from Afigust, bills payable from June to December 
1835, to April, 1836, in order to facilitate 

the working of the West India loan of Wilson and Co. . . . £936,300 

1835 ; and then, when their own turn in Wiggiu and Co. . . . 674,700 

that speculation had been served, of sud- Wildes and Co. . . . 505,000 # 

denly narrowing their discounts either to * - / 

stop the efflux of gold to Ireland and^he Total of acceptance* £2,116,000 
United States, or to enable them better to * 

support the northern and central bank to An aggregate of acceptances to the 

which they were committed, and the Ame- amount of 2,116,0004 is upwards of one- 
rican houses. In the interval mentioned, sixth part of the aggregate circulation of the 
advances could be readily obtained on private and joint-stock hCnks of England 
Stock and other approved securities', but. and Wales, and about one-eiglxh part of 
as the summer advanced, discounts were the average circulation of the bank of Eng- 
abruptly refused to the largest andkhitherto land. Bills of exchange are not cask, but, 
most respectable houses of Liverpool and when accepted by houses of undoubted 
London : trade in consequence became crefiit, possess almost equal active force in 
paralysed; prices suddenly dropped from the commercial world. The following 
30 to 40 per cent., and the various share are the amount of their shipments td 
' bubble* floated On the tide of the previous America, which attest a not less specula-, 
pecuniary redundancy rapidly collapsed tive avidity in the United States than had 
from want of dupes or instalments. This prevailed m England : — 
is one view that has been taken of the mone- 

tary pressure. But it is just to observe that Wiggin and Co. . . £1,118,000 

there is always a period in the movements Wildes and Co. ... 623,000 

of commerce when it is incumbent on the Wilson and Co. (drygoods 
banks to interfere for their own safety and account) ..... 364,000 
that of the community ; and that this * 

point is, when commerce has obviously If this is not overtrading* it is certsmly 
A degenerated into unprincipled adventures, audacious enterprise. It shows that there 
not founded on , the regular demand* of is in British and American meiflflants, a* 
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’■ fpk as in the seamen of the two countries, 
' ^spirit of hardy, adventure that can be 
: ml^hedip no other nations* The above 

* instances nave been chronicled as examples 

the commercial spirit of the age and of 
^ the : mag nit ude of individual transactions, 

* aided bpme resources of private credit In 
conclusion, it is satisfactory to mention 
that, within two years after, almost the 
entire of the pecuniary difficulties of 1 836-7 
had passed away, commerce had resumed 
its wonted channels and activity, and that 
the great houses mentioned above were 
in a condition to meet all demands against 
them, chiefly in consequence of tbe banks 
of the United States, the whole of which 
had stopped payment, having again resumed 
payments in specie and the regular trans- 
action of banking business with their cus- 
tomers. 

11. Sir Robert Peel delivered an in- 
augural address on his installation as lord 
rector of the university of Glasgow, and on 
the 13th he was entertained at a grand 
banquet given by the ^conservatives, at 
which nearly 3600 citizens were present. 

23. Banquet iu Drury-lane theatae*to 
Messrs. Byng and Hume, the members for 
Middlesex. The pit was boarded over, j 
and it was the first instance of a political 
dinner given in one of the large ^theatres. 
Abort 1500 persons were present, exclusive 
of a splendid galaxy of ladiev, who occupied 
the boxx»s, and spectators in tte galleries. 
Lord William Russell preside!!. In the 
course of his address to the electors, on bis 
health being drunk, Mr. Byug remarked 
that he had represented them and their 
fathers for fifty years. He said that he 
was against the French war in 1793, botji 
from <f principle and policy ; but that vine- 
tenths of the country were in favour of it.” 
This is important, as the testimony of a 
whig, and confirms what has been pre- 
viously advanced on the popular auspices 
(p. 571) under whigh that great contest 
began. 

31. Parliament opened by commis- 
sion; the lOrd-chancellor read the king's 
speech. It announced the continuance of 
friendly relations with foreign powers ; al* 
luded to the successful naval co-operation 
afforded to Spain* to the late change in Por- 
tugal, and to the state of Lower Canada, to 
which last the attention of parliament was 
directed. A renewal of the inquiry into 
the operation of joint-stock banks was re- 
commended ; as, also, measures for the 
improvement of civil and criminal jus- 
tice, and for giving increased stability to 
the established church; by promoting con- 
cord ahd good-wti). Special attention was 
directed to the state of 'Ireland, involving 
,a consideration of municipal corpora- 
tions, the collection of ftthes, and a legal 


provision for thejpoot, whfeh lash was de- 
scribed as “a difficult, but pressing ques- 
tion” Addresses were agreed to in 'both 
houses almost without discussion. The 
duke of Wellington said he had seldom 
heat’d a speech less liable to objection. In 
the commons the chief novelty was a 
speech of Mr. Roebuck, accusing Mr. O’Con- 
nell of selftshnessy and the whjgs of pan- 
dering to the popular passions on one side, 
and to patrician feelings on the Other. Be- 
fore reading* a copy of the speech, the 
speaker read two letters, one from the lord- 
chancellor, intimating that he hod issued 
his warrant for the apprehension of a 
member of the house, Mr. Charlton, for a 
contempt of court, and another from 1 £ t 
Charlton, claiming his parliamentary 
privilege, A committee was appointed to 
inquire, which reported that there had 
been no interference with the privileges of 
the house, and Mr. Charlton was after- 
wards liberated from* the Fleet, on express- . 
ing, b| petition to the lord chancellor, eon* 
trition Tor his offence, which was an im- 
proper interference in a suit in chancer*. 

The following division of parties in The 
house of Commons appeared just before 
fhe meeting of parliament ; — 


• Radicals . . . . 

. 80 

Liberals • • • • 

. 100 

Whigs . . . . . 

. 152 

• Total ministerialists 

. 332 

Conservatives • . 

. 80 

Tories 

. 139 

Litra-tones • . . 

. 100 

• 

319 


The*spcalcer and six vacant seats made 
up the remaining seven votes. 

Feh, 2. A numerous meeting at the 
Crown and Anchor, to petition parliament 
for the doSbi abolition of church-rates. 
Next day ,400 delegates from dissenting 
congregations and anti- church-rate asso- 
ciations from all parts of England walked 
in processsion from the tavern to Downing- 
street, to have an interview with viscount 
Melbourne. 

The parochial authorities of the city of 
London met and passed resolutions depre- 
cating the introduction* of the new poor law 
into the city. 

6. Petition from Messrs. Hansard, 
printers of the house of commons, pre- 
sented, -complaining that an action for 
libel had been brought against them, in 
consequence of a passage in a printed 
report of a committee of the house on the 
state of prisons, in which it was stated 
that disgusting books had been found in 
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Newgate, prinfod by a bookseller, whose 
name wiui Mentioned. It gave rise to a 
bog conversation on parliamentary privi- 
leges.’^ N«it dAy the action Stockdule v. 
HanMtdyfM tried in the court of king’s 
beaeit> Lord Denman .said that he was 
not a*are the authority of the commons 
com justify the publication of a libel ; an 
ojjimum which led to the institution of an 
inquiry into the extent of the privileges 
of the commons, in the printing and pub- 
lishing their reports, votes, and proceed- 
ings? and, May 30, lord Hbwick moved 
resolutions to the following effect That, 
the power of publishing the proceedings of 
the hoi&e is essential to its functions; 
that it is the sole judge of the extent* of 
its own privileges ; and that, therefore, it 
Was a breach ot privilege to bring any ac- 
tion upon them before any court or tri- 
bunal; and that it was a contempt of par- 
liament for any such court or tribunal to 
assume to decide such matter of privilege. 
These resolutions were passed by 12(^to 26. 
Lord Denman gave notice of a motion 
respecting the resolutions, in tjie upper 
house, wnich he afterwards withdrew, the 
action in the court of law was suffered to 
proceed, and the judges have not yet given* 
judgment. As the parliamentary papers are 
nfW openly sold, with the permission/ of 
the house of commons, and to the great 
convenience pf many persons, this wider 
diffusion of their contents will probably 
render the commons more careful ift future 
in giriug circulation to any statements 
that may be detrimental to the character 
or interests of individuals. 

7, Died at St. Gall, in Switzerland, iu 
his 58th year, Gun u’us II., who, since 
his deposition from the the throne ofSwe- 
den, had privately visited England and 
other countries under the name of Colonel 
Gustavson. The ex-king had much of the 
wilfulness of his predecessor, Charles XII., 
and his ill-timed resistance to the power 
of Napoleon and strange treatment of 
sir John Moore showed that he was unfit 
to reigm The latter years of bis life had 
then spent in great poverty, pertinaciously 
refusing any pecuniary aid, beyond his 
annuity of 96/. He had several children, 
one, a son, educated in the university of 
Edinburgh, and now a general iu the Aus- 
trian service. He was succeeded on the 
Swedish throne by his uncle, the duke of 
Stiderraanift, who was succeeded by mar- 
shal Berim-dotte, the reigning sovereign. 

7, Lord John Bussell introduced the bill 
for the amendment of the municipal cor- 
porations of Ireland. It differed little from 
the bill tfetoWto oat last session, the chief 
provisions of which have been described. 

10. Lord de : Boos, premier baron of 
England, i* found gutity> by the verdict of 


* kry,tf cto ulty 4 cards, offo* * trial, 
which lasted during Shjs o»d Ihs «%f 
the preceding day- „ 1 V - 

13. Lord John Bussell detailed in -jjp- 
committee of the whole house the govern- , 
ment plan for introducing poor Jaws i»jfo 
Ireland. He stated that the wpotf of v 
mendicants in that country feu almost 
solely on the humbler classes, and that the 
farmers and cottiers contributed in fomi 
from 700,000/. to 1,000,0004 annual^ 
The chief feature of the ministerial bill is, 
that it contemplates a legal relief to all 
classes of the destitute, as well able-bodied 
as infirm ; but there is to be no out-dwr 
relief; nor any relief except in workhouses. 
When the plan comes into full operation* 

it is calculated that Ireland will he 
divided into 100 unions, with a workhouse 
and board of guardians for each. Tim 
Euglrih poor-law commissioners, with the 
prospective addition of one to their 
number, are to introduce and control the 
scheme. It. was favourably received by 
the house, though strenuously opposed by 
Mm O’Connell on the second reading, as 
a if ^adequate measure. The progress 
of the bill was interrupted by the disso- 
lution of parliament. 

f l3. A trial, that commenced on the 
10th, terminated, in which Dr. Morrison, 
the vender of a universal medicine-pill, ob- 
tained 200/. damages against the Wwkty 
Dixpuichj fgr a libel relating to a charge 
of insolvency ; but the vuulict was for 
the defendants on the issue relating to 
the dangerous nature of the pill. 

14. Motion by sir William Molesworth, 
to repeal the statutes requiring a property 
qualification in members of parliament, 
rejected by 1 33 to 104- 

16. Motion of Mr. C. Lushington, for 
the exclusion of bishops from parliament, 
lost by 197 to 92. 

18. Six new steamers have been launched 
by the Austrian government, for the navi- 
gation of the Danube. 

10. Champion, a mechanic, having 
been arrested on a charge of constructing 
a new infernal machine to destroy Louis 
{Philip, hangs himself in prison. 

20. Meeting at the Crown and Anchor, 
for commencing a subscription to erect 
monuments in London and Edinburgh to 
the memory of Muir, Palmer, Striving, 
Gerald, and Margaroh who, forty-four 
years before, (see p. 584,) had suffered in 
the cause of parliamentary reform. Mr* 
Hume was in tlui chair. Colonel Thomp- 
son, Mr. D. W. Harvey, and fifteen other 
members of parliament, wore pres#t> 

22. After three nights’ debate# ford F« 
Kgertun's motion for the abolition# instead 
of the amendment, of the Irish municipal 
corporations, rejected by 322 to 24& ; 
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43. Second feeding of the WiU* BiB 
moved by iobd Langdale, who stated the 
changes wjpch subsequently became law. 
Lords Brougham and Abiuger expressed 
high approbation of the intended improve* 
inents. The new measure abolishes all 
W?hs by parole, or otherwise than in writing* 
excepting the cases of soldiers or. seamen. 
Wills of personal rotate must now be at* 
tested by two or more witnesses, in the 
same manner as wills of ^eal estate '; and 
alt descriptions of property, real, personal, 
freehold, or copyhold, are placed on the 
same footing in the mode of devising 
them* 

24. Mr. Walter moves for a committee 
to inquire into the operation of the poor-law 
act. An amendment is proposed by lord 
John Bussell, for a committee to inquire 
into the administration of the relief of the 
poor, under the orders and regulations of 
the poor-law commissioners. Debate ad- j 
journed, and resumed on the 27th, when 
the minister's amendment for a committee, 
having power for a full inquiry, short of 
calling in question the principle of the big. 
was agreed to. • 

24. Spanish Constitution. — This in? 
strument, which was first proclaimed at 
Cadiz in 1812, again by Riego in 1820, was 
for the third time introduced, and aMlaught 
oi r presented to the general cortes, as- 
sembled for the purpose on the 24th, by a 
special committee appointed lptyear to 
revise its provisions. The following etc 
some of the articles of the constitution, 
which the cortes has sanctioned and de- 
creed to be that of the Spanish monarchy: 
— 1. All Spaniards may print and publish 
freely their opinions, without submitting 
them to any previous censorship, by merely 
conforming to the laws : the trial of offences 
of the press belongs exclusively to a jury 
2. The same code of laws shall be enforced 
in the whole monarchy, end there shall he 
only firm common law in ordinary civil 
and criminal prosecutions. 3. All Spaniards 
are admissible to all offices and public 
functions according to their merit and 
capacity. '4. Penalty of confiscation of 
property prohibited. 5, The nation on-* 
gages to provide for the maintenance of 
religion, and the ministers of the Catholic 
faith professed hv the Spanish nation. An 
amendment to this article was proposed, 
but failed, to the effect that tf no Spaniard 
shall in future be prosecuted or tried for 
his religious opinions contrary to expec- 
tation* it was opposed by M. Arguelles. 
6. Thejpower of making laws resides in 
the cdRTES and the king. The cortes to 
consist of two legislative assemblies equal . 
in rights and power— a senate and a con- 1 
grass of deputies. The number of senators 
to be equal to three-fifths of the deputies, j 


Tiro senators to be drown by the kmgottt 
of a list of three candidates, presented by 
the electors of each province qualified ro 
return deputies to the cortes. The number 
of senators chosen to be proportioned to 
the population of each province. .They 
must be 40 years old, possessed of an in- 
dependent fortune, and are chosen for life* 
To the congress of deputies, each province 
to return one deputy, at least, for every 
50,000 souls o/ its population. To be en- 
titled to sit as a deputy, it is necessary to 
be a layman, 25 years of age, ahd possessed 
of the other qualifications required by the 
electoral law. The, deputies are elected 
for three years. Any deputy accepting a 
pension, office, or commission, salaried by* 
the government, is subjected to re-election, 
7. The cortes to meet every year, the king 
having the power to convoke, adjourn, 
prorogue, and dissolve the congress; but* 
in the latter case, must assemble another 
cartes within three months, 8. The depu* 
ties to appoint their president, vice-Uresi* 
dent, and secretaries. 8. One of the jegte- 
lative bot^es not to meek without &e 
other, unless h lie to sit in judgment in 
the ministers. 10. The legislative bodies 
cannot deliberate in one assembly, nor m 
the presence of the kmg. 1 1. The sittings 
of lt)th chambers to be public. 12. Tfik 
person of the king sacred and inviolate, 
and not responsible. The ministers to be 
held responsible. The powers of the 
crown afe analogous to thereof the British 
sovereign : but he cannot, unless empowered 
by a special law, alienate or exchange any 
portion of the Spanish territory, nor admit 
foreign troops into the kingdom; nor ratify 
treaties of au aggressive nature or those of 
a spqpial commercial nature, or which 
stipulate the affording of. subsidies to 
foreigfi powers ; nor can he contract mar- 
riage or , permit it to be contracted by those 
in the line of the succession. 13. The 
civil list of the king aud royal family to 
be fixed* at the commencement of each 
reign. 14. The succession to the crown 
to be in the order of primogeniture, pre- 
ferring, in the same degree, the older to 
the younger, and the mole to the female 
branch. 15. If a queen regnant marries, 
her husband cannot take any part in the 
government of the kingdom. 16. The 
cortes may exclude from the succession 
persons they deem incapable to govern, of 
who have been guilty of any act for which 
they ought to lose their right to the crown, 
17. Whatever the king may order to bo 
done must he Signed by the minister to 
whose department it appertains, and no 
public functionary shall execute any deV 
dee deficient in this authentication, 18. 
Ministers may be senators or depot ies,aud 
take part hi the discussions of both cham* 
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bers, hut e&nf^ily vote in that to which 
they belong. 1 19. Independence of the 
judge* and judicial Administration are se- 
cured* ; '-The remaining articles relate to 
the election of deputations for the pro* 
viucea, and municipalities for the towns, 
the constitution of the military force, and 
taxation. In the revised constitution no 
Alteration has been made in the qualifica- 
, tidhs o t the deputies, nor of the elective 
constituency, which continues regulated 
by the electoral law. A. bill passed duiing 
this session of the cortes, providing that 
the orphans of all those who died “ martyrs 
to the cause of liberty” since 1823 shall 
be adopted by the nation, and that, the 
names of Riego, Empecinado, .Torrijos, 
Mina, and some others, shall be inscribed 
in the churches. 

March 3.' The chancellor of the exche- 
quer. explained the principle of his mea- 
sure for the abolition of church-rates. The 
management of church lands to be vested 
in eleven commissioners, five clerical and 
six lay, of whom three are to be paid com- 
missioners. The lands of thtf bishops, 
aid of the deans and chapters, to be vested 
iu the commissioners; and a better 
system of management, by getting rid of 
the present system of letting on fines, 
differing the leases to run out and re- 
letting the lands on better terms, it is 
calculated 250,000/. per annum may be 
‘ saved. This sum, aided by pew-rents, it 
is supposed will be sufficient for 1 the puT- 
poses to which church-rates are now ap- 
plied. In certain cases, the churc h tenants 
will be allowed to purchase the fee-simple 
of their holdings, subject to a fixed rent 
payable to the comm is loners. A resolution 
embodying the principle of the scheme 
was submitted to the house. It was op- 
posed by sir K. Inglis, sir W. Follcftt, and 
others, on the ground that it was making 
the church support itself, and, indirectly, 
a recognition of the * voluntary principle ” 
in religion, and, thereiore, sifbifersive of 
the national church. The debate was 
adjourned, and resumed on the 13th and 
14th, when the resolution was carried by 
273 to 250. At a subsequent stage, a 
motion for introducing a bill founded oil 
the ministerial plan was only carried by 
287 to 282 ; and lord John Russell shortly 
after intimated that the bill, for the pre- 
tent, was abandoned, with the view of 
appointing a committee to inquire into 
the mode of leasing and managing the 
real estates of the church. 

4. Martin Van Buren installed president 
of the United States. He succeeded 
geueral'JackSon. 

6. Avkaiks of Canada., Lord John 
Russell submitted to parliament a series 
of resolutions respecting Lower Canada, 
rendered necessary by the discontented 


and agitated state of the provmce,aud the 
refusal tit the colonial legislature s vote 
the supplies of money requisite to the 
administration of justice and the carrying 
on the government. The resolutions stated 
in substance* that no supplies luid been 
voted siuce Oct. 31, 1832; that the sup- 
plies up to the current year amounted to 
i 42,160/.$ that the house of assembly 
demanded an elective legislative council 
and tbe repeal^of an act passed by tbe 
imperial parlianafeniin favour of the North 
American land company; that in the 
present state of the province the granting 
of these demands is inexpedient; that 5 
is advisable to repeal certain acts affecting 
trade and tenures, provided the colonial 
legislature would pass a law for the dis- 
charge of lands therein from feudal dues 
and services ; that, for defraying the arrears 
due and the customary charges of the 
government, the. governor be empowered 
to apply to these objects the hereditary, 
territorial, and casual revenues of the 
crown ; that the ssrown revenues be placed 
ujfler the control of the colonial legislature 
alter supplies have been voted for defraying 
the charges of government ; lastly, that the 
colonial legislatuies of both the Canadas 
hr empowered to remove tbe obstacles 
which impede the trade and commercial 
intercourse of the two provinces. Mr. 
Roebuck, and some other members, op- 
posed the resolutions as an infringement 
of the Canadian constitution, and a coerc- 
ing of the people. But, the violent pro- 
ceedings of the colonial parliament calling 
for strong measures, they met with the 
general support of political parties. The 
debate was adjourned, and each resolution 
separately, and the entire series, agreed 
to, April 24. 

7. Mr. Grote brought forward his animal 
motion for the adoption of the ballot in 
parliamentary elections, which was re- 
jected by 265 to 153. In 1833 the motion 
was rejected by 211 to 106; in 1835 by 
317 to 144; iu 1836 by 139 to 51 votes. 

8. Independence of the Texas country 
recognised by the United States of Ame- 
rica. It drew forth a protest from the 
Mexican government. 

9. The archbishop of- Canterbury pre- 

sents petitions against the ministerial plan 
for the abolition of church-rates, and ex- 
presses, on tlio part of 15 bishops, their 
decided opposition to the measure. A 
discussion takes place between the arch- 
bishop* the prime minister, and, other 
lords; the petitions are ordered tqJjo on 
the table. * ' ^ 

1 0. On the vote for the navy estimates, 
lord Mahon calls the attention of the 
house to the state of Spain, when lord 
Palmerston, in a long and able speech, 
defends the course of policy adopted by 
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to majesty’* government. Mr. O'Connell 
disclaim* * **y alliance between don Carlos 
nnd Catholicism, and inveighs against the 
conduct of the king of the French.* 

. U» Meeting, at the Mansion-house in 
tbA city, to set on foot a subscription for 
the relief of the tenantry of the landowners 
in the north of Scotland, alleged to be in 
greet distress. The lord-mayor presided. 
A large sum of money was subscribed. 

Several bankers at Ifeurs are convicted 
of having tampered wfm the persons in 
charge of the telegraph at that place, with 
a view to obtain early and secret informa- 
tion for stock-jobbing purposes. 

Id. Mr. Clay's motion for . admitting 
corn at a fixed duty lost in the commons 
by 223 to S9. 

23. Prior to the Easter recess, lord John 
Russell obtained leave to introduce a series 
of bills, which were passed iito statutes, 
for the amendment of the criminal law. 
Among the objects embraced by these 
measures were a further diminution of 
capital punishments, the limitation of 
transportation, and the judicial powe5)f 
awarding solitary imprisonment. •The 
extreme penalty of the law has now been 
removed from all offences except seven, 
namely, treason, murder, rape, # sodurify, 
burglary, robbery with violence, and arson 
with intent to commit murder. Death 
punishment is abolished in all cases of 
forgery. • 

27. Above 30,000 persons go from Lon- 
don to Greenwich, by the railroad, to the 
Easter fair. 

28. Died at Brighton, in her 80th year, 
Mrs. Fitxherbert, who first married, in 
1775, Edward Weld, esq., of Lul worth 
Castle, uncle to the late cardinal Wold. 
Her second marriage was with Mr, £itz- 
herbert, who died in 1781. She had no 
children by either husband. Her beauty, 
fas cinating manners, and domestic virtues, 
ne^* attracted the attentions of the prince 
of Wales, to whom, as already mentioned, 
(p. 776) she was married. Her disposition 
was frank, generous, indulgent, and hospi- 
table. It is supposed that an annuity o{ 
80004 a-year reverts to the royal family 
by her death. 

Apt, 5. Upwards of 8,000 looms unem- 
ployed in Spitalfieto. Her majesty 
began a subscription for the distressed 
weavers by a donatiou of 1004 

7. Bishop of Exeter, on presenting 
petitions against the Poor Law Act, made 
a speech attacking that measure. , It was 
defended hy lords Biougb&m, Melbourne, 
and. others. The duke of Wellington 
.said,--*-** I avow at once that I supported 
the bill at the time his majesty’s ministers 
proposed it ; and 1 do not repent of what 
I did on that occasion in supporting it* 
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but on the contrary, l rejoice, in Hie' part 
I then took, and I now congratulate Ms 
majesty’s ministers on its success.* 4 , ' 

11, The earl of Radnor’s bill, for to 
revision of the statutes of the universities 
of Oxford end Cambridge, thrown out 
without a division, on the second reading. 

Trial of James Greeaacre and Sarah 
Gale, which commenced the preceding 
day, at the central criminal court, for the 
murder of Hannah Brown, terminated, 
Greenacre was sentenced to be executed, 
and Gale, a woman with whom he co- 
habited, who was convicted, not of the 
murder, but of being accessory after the 
fact, to be transported for life. This case 
was productive of great excitement on the 
part of the public, from the singular atro- 
city of its circumstances. In the early 
part of the year, the head, truuk, and 
lower members or a female, having* bean 
found in three separate and distinct parts 
of the metropolis, great efforts were made, 
for some time without success, to discover 
the supposed murderer. The mutilated 
remains Were at length identified as those 
of a female, whom Greenacre, tempted by 
some trifling savings she had accumu- 
lated as a laundress, had promised to 
marry ; and on his apprehension, he dra- 
fesfed that he had killed her, by what Re* 
termed an accidental bfow, given in 
passion, and had disposed of the body in 
fragmegts to conceal the murder. This 
happened at Walworth, in a small cottage 
ot which Greenacre was the owner, and to 
which he had invited Mrs. Brown. On 
the night he was taken he tried to stran- 
gle himself, and was found in his cell by 
the gaoler, m a state of insensibility. Ho 
expressed regret that his life had heen 
saved^and that he had not been permitted, 
as he said,' “to go off.* A more artful 
and cold-blooded villain never suffered at 
the Old Bailey. He met death with un- 
shrinking nerve, and neither during his 
trial, nor at the place of execution, did a 
single expression escape him* of pity for 
his victim, br remorse for hi* crime. 

12. Mr. Hume’s bill, to vest the as- 
sessment and control of the county rates, 
in a board of 12 or 20, elected by the rate- 
payers, instead of the county magistrates, 
as at present, was rejected on the second 
reading in the commons, by 177 to 84. 
The county rates had increased, pertly 
from lavish expenditure, and many mem- 
bers expressed themselves in favour of the 
priudpYe the bv\\, Wt opposed to \Va 
details. 

13. Mr, Roebuck’s motion, the object 
of which was to repeal the penny stamp 
on newspapers, rejected by $1 to 
42. It was opposed uy the chancellor pf 
the exchequer, who,. repudiated to toa 
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that wished by the contin- , Ih Sir Franck Burdett ro-ftteeied for 

tMwwe oHtfetiur to retain. a control over Westminster. 4 larflK portion of the con- 
the public press. The reduction of the stitueney .of this city having become 
duty tg a penny {the amount levied in dissatisfied with the political conduct of 
reign)had been completely their representative, in the abandonment 
successful, by greatly increasing the cir- of radical, and, the adoption of causer- 
Cidatioh of newspapers, and entirely vative principles, called upon him to resign 
crushing the illicit traffic iu unstamped his seat, by resolutions passed at a pubBc 
journals. meeting. This call the baronet answered 

Tn this month died lady de Lisle, the by accepting the Chiltem Hundreds, and 
eldest, and favourite daughter of the king, again present in (||hi m sei f as a candidate 
4>y Mrs. Jordan; , also, the duchess dow- for Westminster J. T. Leader. M.Pi for 
ager of Saxe . Me ini n gen, mother of the Bridgewater , having been previously in- 

* queen. . vited to stand, resigned in like manner, 

May 1. .Lord Morpeth brought forward, and opposed sir Francis Burdett, The 
W resolution tor the settlement of the Irish result was looked to with interest, is a 
tithe question. He reminded the house trial of political Strength. On the close 
that he ruse for the third time to explain of the poll the numbers were, Butdett, 

, the provisions of the fifth bill that withiu 3460 ; Leader, 2874 ; majority, 586. 
the last three years had been brought into 15. BnMiant successes were obtained 
parliament for the settlement of Irish about thilfgieriod over the Carliats. On 
r . tithes. This measure bad no better sue- the 15th Espartero drove them from Her- 
ceas in the present than in the preceding nani. On the 17th the British legion 

* session. ? under general Evans carried Iran by 

4. Mr. Pryrae withdrew his motion in agpault, after a desperate resistance. Next 
the commons, the object of wbteh was an day the foitress of Fueutarabia sur- 
inquiry, by a royal commission, into the rendered to the British troops, 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 'ox 16. Great Yorkshire meeting, held on 
receiving an intimation from Mr. Rice Hartshead-moor, near Huddersfield, a 

^ tjmt inquiry was necessary, and that^ the requisition having been presented to the 
$ Crown, when it thought fit, had ample lord-lieiiteuant of the county, signed by 

* power to institute it. The subject was upwards of 4000 householders, to consider 

mentioned in the lords on the 8th, when the principles and operation of the New 
the duke of Wellington said £hut the Pour Law. *Mostofthe townships of theWest 
heads of the universities were considering Hiding attended, accompanied with bands 
the subject, with a view to alteration. of music and flags, inscribed with mottoes ; 

5. On lord Melbourne moving that the such as, “To smite the poor, is treason 
house go into committee on the Irish against God.” “ Can the Christian man 
municipal bill, the duke of Wellington bastile the poor ?” “Those whom God has 
said, that the bill had a tendency to jbined, let no man put asunder.” * ( lie, 
injure that church establishment, which it ihat oppresseth the poor to increase his 
had beeu the policy of England fyr 300 wca\th. shall surely come to want.*' ft The 
years to uphold j and that as there were poor have a right to a subsistence from 
several other measures in the commons the land.” The number assembled was 
affecting the interests of the church, the estimated at near 100,000. Mr. Oastler, 
house should wait till they Jio^ all the the Rev. J. R. Stephens, and Mr. Robert 
bills* together. He therefore moved to Owen, were the chief speakers. Resolu- 
postpone the bill to the 9th June, which tions were passed condemning the poor- 
was carried by 192 to 115. On June 9th law, and in accordance with the scriptural 

- lord Lyndhurst moved a further postpone- ^nottoes inscribed on the banners, 
ment to the 3rd July, and in the interval 24, Being the eighteenth anniversary 
the king died, Parliament was soon after of the birth-day of the Princess Victoria, 
dissolved. and also the day on which by act of par- 

8, Louis Philip publishes an ordi- liament she attained her majority in the 
nance, granting, with certain exceptions, event of the king's death, a great number 
pardon to all persons convicted of political of congratulatory addresses were presented 
offences, and commuting the sentence of to her, and the day was kept as a holiday, 
death pronounced by the court of peers on There was an illumination in the eveniug, 
Meunier into one of banishment for 10 and a state-ball given at St. James’s palace, 
years. The amnesty gave much satis- Indisposition, and recent deaths w the 
faction to the French people. families of the king and queen prevented 

9. Lord Brougham enters his protest the attendance of their majesties, 
on the journals of the house of lords 27. Three burglars are brought before 
against the ministerial resolutions respect- the court of king's bench, on a writ <« 
ing Canada, (See Afardt fiO error, and claim then discharge on the 
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transported feylrtl mfo-ior fSurt.when they Heref#HiAj§!!? ijOn •ikndajTS&eeew^d tiw 
ought to have beeo^entenced to be hanged, sacrament from the archbishop. He had 
The court allows the validity of the objec- expressed a wish tosurvivethe anrdversaty 
tion, and the prisoners are liberated. of the battle of Waterloo on the Atk and 

30. A meeting is held at Birmingham, so fat was gratified* But a distressing 

to take into consideration a memorial cough, extreme oppression in breathing, 
signed by 12,000 or 13,000 workmen of end very languid circulation, left little 
that toWti, complaining of distress in con- hope of recovery. He was lethargic, but 
sequence of the Amenoiii failures. conscious to the last of the presence of j 

. The duke Of Orlean^ldest son of the those on whom his affections were fixed, 
kwgof |he French, is married at Fontain- He was fervent in his expressions qf r*> 
Wean to the princess Helena of Mecklen- Hgious hope, and. just before breathing his 
burg. During the jrejoieings in conse- last, faintly articulated, u Thy will be h 
qttence of this marriage a fortnight after, done/' The queen had been unremitting 

24 persons were suffocated by the pressure in her attentions; was scarcely ever absent 
of the crowd, in passing through the gates from the sick chamber, and for twelve days 
of the Champ d« Mars. did not take off her clothes. The hum- 

31. A fancy fair is held imthe Han- blest person in the realm could not have 
over-square Rooms, under tfijgr patronage exceeded her in condescension, and in the 
of several ladies of the Romiswpersuasion, kind office* she rendered to her afflicted 

for the purpose of raising funds for the consort. A pat motieik examination 4 * 
completion of a new Romish chapel at showed the nature of the disease; exbiltK 
Brentwood. iting % general tendency to ossification * 

The Prussian government has lately and decay about the heart, {he lungs, and 
issued an order, that every fund ion tifty other vital organs. His majesty waswija 
*vho shall be convicted of having "been the 73rd ^year of bis age, and had corn- 
drunk, shall be instantly dismissed from epleted within a few days the seventh year 
the public service. of his reign. By his death, and conse* 

Juke 1. A ball at the king’s theatre lor qu^nt accession to the throne of lus rpfipL 
tin* relief of the Spitalfields weavers. niece, the princess Victoria, the crowns 

/, Explosion of the boilers of a Hull the United Kingdom and of Hanover are # 
steam-packet, with about 150 passengers dissevered through the operation of the salie 
on board, many of whom ar? killed or lAw exeluding females from the Hanover- 
wounded. ian kingdom, and which descends to the 

0. A bulletin is published, announcing next heir, the duke of Cumberland. A par-' 
that his majesty has suffered for some liamentary provision was made for queen 
time from an affliction of the chest, which Adelaide, now queen-dowager, in 1831, un- 
had produced considerable weakness. der which 100,04)0/. per annum is settled 

10. The New York banks, and subse- upon her ior life, with Marlborough house 
quently all banks throughout the Upited and Bushy-house for residences. The king 
States, suspend payments in specie. left by will 2000/. to each of his sons and 

16. The revised constitution of the daughters. A sum of 40,000/. to be re- 
Spanish monarchy proclaimed. (See Feb. served in virtue of a life-poUcy is vested 
24 > On the 19th the queen-regent pub- in trustees, 
fished a general amnesty. « # 

20, General Evans arrived in London ■ - — 

from Spain, having retired from the com- ^ 

mand of’the British auxiliary legion. rustic statutes, i, to vii. 

Death of William IV.— The tolV william iv. 

ing of the great bell at the Castle 

awakened the inhabitants of Windsor at 1 Wm. 4. c. 36. Alters and amends 
4 o’clock this morning, to the melancholy the law regarding commitments by courts 
knowledge that their excellent sovereign of equity for -contempt and taking bills pro 
was no more. At the usual hour the conftsso. 

royal standard was hoisted on the Round Cap. 40« Provides that the undisposed 
Tower, but only to half it* usual height, residue of testators’ estates shall go to the 
and shortly afterwards the streets were executors, m trustees, for the next of km, 
filled with groups of persons discussing unless executors were intended to take 
the merits, and lamenting the loss of beneficially. 

the good old king, of whom they were Cap. 47. Consolidates and amends the 
suddenly, though not unexpectedly, be- law for facilitating the payment of debts 
reaved. • His majesty expired at 12 min- out of real estate. * ' 

utes past 2 o'clock, on Tuesday morning, Cap. 51. Repeals the beer duties, 
the twentieth instant, in the presence of Cap. 58. Regulates fees in superior courts. <$. 



allows bm|» be sold by 
cense. from the excise? before, it was 
\9 Have a Hcagpe from inagis- 
session. (See jCfiil, 855.) 

66. Consolidates the forgery 
leant f abolishes capital punishment, ex- 
cept in cases of forging wills, or powers of 
attorney to transfer stock. (By a later 
statute, death punishment is entirely abol- 
ished for fdrgery.) 

i ♦ Cap. 68. Limits liability of mail-con- 
■ tractors, stage-coach proprietors, and car- 
* tiers for the loss or injury to packages 
* delivered to them for conveyance, and the 
Value -or contents of which is not declared 
to them by the owners. * 
dpap. #0. For the more effectual ad- 
ministration of justice in England and 
Wales ; empowers the king to appoint an 
additional judge ia the courts of king's 
l I bench, common pleas, and exchequer? 

Regulates the commencement and end of 
■ terms, namely, that Hilary ternf shall 
begin Jan. 11, and end Jan. 31; Easter 
teem April 15, and end May 5*; Trinity 
term, May 22nd, and"' end Junq, 12 ; and 
Michaelmas term shall begin on the 2nd* 
and end on the 25th of November. . The 

t Afst regulates the holding of general quar- 
ter sessions of the peace; by providing 
that they shall be held in the first weeks 
after October 11, December 28, March 31, 
and J une 24. (By a later statute, (justices 
may alter time of holding the April ses- 
sions to between March 7, and April 22, to 
prevent their interference with the spring 
assises.) The jurisdiction of the superior 
courts at Westminster is extended to 
the county palatine of Chester, and the 
county of the city of Chester, and to the 
principality of Wales, and these separate 
provincial jurisdictions abolished. 

Cap. 73. Repeals so much of 60 Geo. 3, 
c. 8. as inflicts the punishment of banish- 
ment for the publication of a blasphemous 
or seditious libel a second time ; but 
requires greater securities from the 
publishers of newspapers aifd political 
pamphlets. 

1 Wm. 4, c. 8, sesB. 2. Office of post- 
master-general of Ireland abolished, and 
.united to that of Great Britain. 

Cap. 22. Extends powers of 13 Geo. 
3, c. 63. relative to the examination of 
witnesses by interrogatories ia India, to 
oil British colonies, and to the judged of 
the several courts therein, end the courts 
at Westminster. ^ 

Cap. 25. Civil list act ; the disburse- 
ments of the civil list divided into fivp 
classes, for which the allowances are us 
follow r^Their * majesties’ privy purse, 

1 1 0,000 /. } salaries of his majesty’s house- 
4 hold, 130,300/. j expenses of his majesty’s 


. ^pocial aisd secret 
’ pensions, 75,506/. $ 

1 & 2 Wm. 4, c. 11. Afakes t provision for 

the queen in case she survive the king, by 
granting her majesty a life annuity of 
100,000/. ; with Marlborough house, and 
the ranger ship of Bttyhy Park. * 

Cap. 13. Prohibits the growth ana 
culture of tobaccojn Ireland. 

Cap. 17, For tf* better government of 
Ireland, lord lieutenant may appmt r Jfeki» 
tenants of counties j who, with tfi&r de- 
puties, shall have the same powers as 
governors or deputies had heretofore. 
Deputy lieutenants to possess a freehold 
qualification of 200/. per annum. 

Cap. 19. Duties on candles repealed* 
and the makers put on the same footing as 
melters oittdow. 

Cap. 30. Equalizes the wine duties; for > 
the produce of the Cape of Good Hope, 
2 s. 9t/. per gallon ; all other wines, 5*. 6r& 

Cap. 32. Makes important alterations in 
thg game laws. ^Defines “yawc” to in- 
clcde hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, 
heath or moor g&me, black game, or bus- 
tards. Dispenses with qualifications, and 
allows every certificated person to kill 
gaW, liable to the ordinary proceedings 
in case of trespass. Certificated person 
may sell game, (game was nut be lore sale- 
able.) ai& take out licenses to deal in 
game. * 

Cap. 33. Authorizes the advance of 
600,000/., in exchequer bills, iortbe pro- 
motion of public works iu Ireland. 

Cap. 37. Abolishes the truck system, and 
prohibits the payment in certain trades of 
w*ages in goods, or otherwise than in the 
current com of the realm. 

Cap. 56. Establishes the u court of bank- 
ruptcy.” 

Cap. 60. Regulates parish vestries, 

2 Wm. 4. c. 9. For the establishment 
-if lever hospitals, and the prevention of 
contagious fevers in Ireland. 

Cap. 10. For the prevention of the spas- 
modic or Indian cholera in England (see 
lh 911). 

Cap. 17. For amending the law relative 
to the sub-letting of land in Ireland. Les- 
sees sub- let ting, without the consent of 
their landlords, not to have any remedy 
for the rent or occupation of the land. On 
failure of the payment of the rent by the 
lessee, the landlord may give notice to sub- 
tenants to pay their rents to him, which 
payment on receipt will discharge all 
parties. * 

Cap. 34. Conspli dates the coin laws. 

Cap. 41. For the relief of the Irish 
clergy who are distressed, • owing to the 
combination against the payment of tithes ; 
ford lieutenant, empowered, on petition, to 
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rear, nor exceeding 500/. t%4tne individual, p. 937)3 % * f 

Cap. 45. Parliarnentary reform act (see Cap. 41. Improves administration of 
p. 919). justice in privy ^ouncil, by the gjftpoim- 

% & 3 Wm. c. 62. Abolishes punish- meat of a “ judicial committee,* 9 *»nsist- 
meat of death for stealing in a dwelling- ing of the lord- chancellor, chief-justices, 
house and for cattle-stealing. Persons and other judges ; and also transfers up- 
transported, not to have a ticket of lease, peals from vice- admiralty court to privy 
or receive remission of punishment, unless, council * 

if transported for sev en ^years, they shall Cap. 42. Effects improvements in judi- 
haye served tour ; if trBsportcd for four- cial administration ; empowers judges to 
teen yeaal, till they shall have served six ; alter mode of pleading in superior courtsf 
or if Ijsr life, have served eight years, limits actions of debt on specialties; abo- 
Convicts not eligiblegpo hold property till lishes wager of law ; empowers jury to 
pardoned. w allow interest on debts ; extends the power * 

Cap. 71. Shortens the term of prescrip- of arbitrators under submissions which are 
tive rights, and makes alteration in the rules of court ) abolishes all holidays in 
old rule of law as to “ time immemorial.” courts of justice except Sundays, Chrifc- 
No right of common shall defeated mas-day and the three fallowing days, and 
after thirty years* enjoyraeul^n claims Monday and Tuesday in Easter week, 
of right of way, use thereof for twenty or Cap. 44. Abolishes capital punishment 
forty years sufficient ; the use of light to for breakuig into a dwelling-house and 
any house or building enjoyed for twenty stealing therein; substituting transport*^ 
years, becomes indefeasible, unless shown ation. * 

to have been by consent. » Cap. 73. Abolishes slavery in the Un- 

Cap 75. Regulates schools of anafpofy tish colonies, and provides compensate 
and the supply of anatomical subjects ; for the slave -owners (see p. 938). 
inspectors to be appointed ; bodies of mur- * Cap. 83. Requires banks Issuing notes 
r* *rers prohibited to be dissected, such jo payable to bearer on demaud to make 
be ignominiously buried within "the pie- quarterly returns of the amount of their ^ 
cincts of the prison. notes in circulation. & 

Cap. 111. Abolishes certain sinecures Cap. 85. Renews charter of East India $ 
in Tin* court of chancery ; m l'^u of such company for effecting an arrangement wnh 
patronage the retiring pension of the lord the East* Indqi company and the better 
chancellor, augmented from 4000/. to government of India (see p. 939). 

5000/. per annum. Cap. 98. Renews charter of the bank of 

Cap. 110. Fixes the salaries of the judges England (see p. 939). 
as follows: — to the chief justice of king’s Cap. 103. Regulates labour of children 
bench (since reduced) 10,000/.; of thy in the mills and factories of the United 
common pleas, 8000/.; to the chief baron. Kingdom. No person under eighteen 
7000/.; to each puisne judge, 5000/.*; to years*of age to work in the night, that ig 
the lord chancellor of Ireland, 8000/. ; to between half-past eight o’clock in the 
the chief-justice of king’s bench, Ireland, evening and half-past five o’clock in the 
5074/.; ot the common pleas, 4612/. ; of morning; nor to woik more than twelve 
the chief-baron, 4612/.; and to each of hours in one day, or sixty-nine hours in 
tht Irish puisne judges, 3688/., to be in one week;#and one hour and a half per 
lie i of all tees. Salary of lord lieutenant day to be allowed for meals. Emplo>meni 
of eland to be 20,000/. of children mider nine years old prohibited 

3 Wm. 4. c. 15. Gives to the author, except in silk mills. Holidays to be al- 
or his assign, of any tragedy, comedy* lowed. Inspectors of factories appointed, 
farce, or other dramatic entertainment, Children not to be employed without cer- 
the sole right of representing, or causing tificate from medical man of health and 
the same to lie represented, in auy part ot fitness. Children to attend schools, to 
the United Kingdom, for the term of pay for which there may he a deduction 
twenty-eight years absolutely, or during from their weekly wages not exceeding Id. 
his Uie, if he survive that period. in the shilling. Inspectors to make annual 

3 & 4 Wm. 4. e. 23. Repeals duty on reports to secretary of state, 

receipts fur sums under 5/., and reduces Cap. 104. Makes freehold and copyhold 

duty on advertisements in newspapers estates, in all cases, assets for payment of 
from 3s. 6 d. to Is. 6d. simple contract as well as specialty debt* 

Cap. 27. Limits actions and suits rela- Cap. 105. Amends law of dower 

tive to real property; abolishes all real Cap. 106. Amends law of inheritance, 

actions except writs of dower, quart im- 4 Wm. 4. c. 15. Reforms the king’s 
pttUt and ejectment ; and limits period for | exchequer ; offices of auditor, tellers, and _ 

3 U , 

» 
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clerk of the* pells, abolished, and new 
officers, consisting of com ptiollex-g e ner sd 
with a salary of 20004, an assistant- 
comptroller, chief clerk; and ftther clerks 
and ataistante, substituted under the ap- 
pointpient of the trediury, All public 
monies hitherto payable into the exchequer 
to be paid into the bank of England ; and 
bills of exchange drawn on any public 
officer or department, and accepted, pay- 
able at the bank. Treasury may establish 
Yules for keeping accounts « of public de- 
partments. 

Cap, 19, Repeals inhabited house duty. 

Cup. 24. Reduces in future the amount 

* of pensions granted under 57 Geo. 3. 
C. 65; pensions to the first lord of the 
treasury, secretaries of state, chancellor 
<#the exctiequer, first lord of the admiralty, 
president of the India board, president ot 
the board of trade, not to exceed 2000/. ; 
hor shall such pension be granted unless 
office has been held for not less than two 

* years and not more than four, such pen- 

sions to be payable at the saixu time; 
pensions to chiei secretary for Ireland and 
s&cretary-at-wnr not to exceed 1-4004 each, 
and offices must be held not les^s than five 
years; joint secretaries of the treasury) 
first secretary of the admiralty, vice-pre- 
sident of board of trade, pensions not to 
exceed 1000/., and offices must be held five 
years; under secretaries of state, cleik oi 
the ordnance, second secretary of the ad- 
miralty, secretaries of the Indij* board, 
not to exceed 10004 for ten years’ service. 
All such pensions only to be granted on 
application, accompanied with a declara- 
tion to the effect that the private fortune 
of the applicant is otherwise insufficient to 
maintain his station in life. No super- 
annuation allowance to be granted to any 
officer or clerk under sixty-five yy/irs of 
age, unless upon certificate from the head 
of his department and from two medical 
practitioners, that he is unable from in- 
firmity of body or mind to discharge the 
duties of his office. Act not to give an 
absolute right to these allowances, or to 
prevent dismissal of persons misconduct 

without compensation. 

Cap. 29. Facilitates the loan of money 
Upon Landed securities in Ireland, where 
the preamble states capital is less abun- 
dant, and interest higher, than in England, 
and landed property has become more 
iecure than heretofore; by empowering 
persons who under any direction, trust, or 
power, are authorised to lend money in 
Britain^ to lend the same in Ireland. 
Consent of persons interested, however, 
must be first obtained. 

.Cap. 30. Facilitates the exchange of 
lands lying in common fields. 

Cap. 31, Reduces four per cent, stock 


to - three and a half; such new 3/. 10«. 
stock not to be liable to redemption till 
Jan. 5, 1840, f 

Cap. 32. Reduces the tonnage duties 
payable in the port of London. 

Cap. 34. Abolishes the sixpence per 
month deducted from the wages of seamen 
for the support of Greenwich Hospital, 
and in lieu grants 22,0004 annually, pay- 
able out of the consolidated fund. 

Cap. 33. For the regulation of chimney* 
sweepers and tour apprentices, and lor 
the safer construction of chimneys and 
flues. 

Cap. 36. Establishes the central crimi- 
nal court (see p. 

4 & 5 Win. 4, c. 48. All business re- 
lating to the assessment and application of 
tiie county- rales shall be transacted in 
open court : of which notice shall be given 
two weekMtafure, 

Cap. 59. Repeals duty on almanacs. 
Cap. 67. Abolishes capital punishment 
I for returning from transportation ; substi- 
tuting transportation for life. 

^ Cap. 76. l J dbr laws amendment act 

(i«ie p. 953). 

Cap. 94. Empowers the crown by 
letteis patent to invest trading and other 
companies, though not incorporated by 
rdyal charter, with authority to maintain 
ami defend actions at law, in the name of 
one of their officers. List of members’ 
names, with places of their abode, to be 
filed with A.erk oi patents, and be open for 
inspection. 

Cap. 95. Empowers the crown to erect 
that part of South Australia which lies 
between the 132nd and 14 1st degrees of east 
longitude, and between the Southern 
Ocean and 26 degrees of south latitude, into 
a British province for the purpose of colo- 
nization. Persons resident m the colony 
to make laws, appoint officers, and levy 
rates and taxes ; such laws to be laid be- 
fore the king in council. Cornmissj oners 
niey be appointed for the purposes of the 
art. Lauds to be open to purchase by 
British subjects, at not less than 12*. per 
acre; purchase-money to form a fund for 
conducting the emigration of poor persons 
from Britain or Ireland ; emigrants, as far 
as possible, to be adult persons of the two 
sexes in equal proportion, and not above 
thirty years old ; no emigrant to be allowed 
a tree passage unless bis family be also 
conveyed. Constitution to be established 
by the crown, when the inhabitants 
amount to 50,000. Money may be bor- 
rowed for conveying emigrants, and ibr 
defraying expenses of colony. Convicts 
not to be transported to the South Austra- 
lian colony. 

5 & 6 Wm. 4, c. 19, Amends and 
consolidates the laws relating to merchant 

a 
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seamen* No seaman to be employed in 
any registered ship of the burthen of &0 
tons and upwards without a written agree- 
ment, specifying the wages he is to receive, 
the capacity in which he is to act, and the 
nature of the voyage* Ships going 
abroad to have a supply of medicine?* and 
seamen hurt in the service to have advice 
and medical aid gratis. Register- office to 
be established at the custom-house, under 
the direction of the Admiralty, of all the 
seafaring men of thejpuiteu Kingdom. 
Ships to have apprentices proportioned to 
their tonnage. Parish boys of the age of 
thirteen, and of sufficient health and 
strength (of which the justices are to judge), 
may, with their consent, be bound ap- 
jirenticeB in the sea service. 

Gap. 23. Establishes loan societies 
for the bimefit of the labouring classes; 
property of society vested trustees ; 
loan advanced to any individual not to 
exceed 13/., and no second loan to be ad- 
vanced until the previous one has been re- 
paid. 

Cap. 25. Encouraged voluntary enlbf- 
ment into the royal navy, by limiting tile 
period of service to Jive years, unites in 
case of special emergency, when they may 
be detained six months longer, with one- 
iouith increase of pay. , * 

Cap. 36. The time of taking the poll 
m boroughs in parliamentary elections, in 
Eiy bird and Wales, limited to one day , 
commencing at eight o’clock fh the fore- 
noon, and closing at four o’clock in the 
aiternoon. 

Cap. 78, Duration of the poll in elec- 
tions in Scotland is similarly limited to one 
day. Under the Reform Acts two days 
Were the appointed time. ' 

Cap. 38. Effects greater uniformity of 
practice in the government of prisons in 
England and Wales ; copies of piison rules 
to lie transmitted to secretary of state, who 
may alter the same; inspectors, not ex- 
ceeding five in number, to be appointed by 
semtary of state, with power to visit any 
prison, gaol, and house of correction in 
Great Britain. 

Cap. 50* Consolidates and amends 
laws relative to highways, and directs that 
surveyors be annually elected by the 
parishioners, at their first vestry meeting 
for the nomination of overseers of the 
poor. Salaried surveyor may be appointed. 
Parishes may be formed into districts, and 
a district surveyor be chosen. When any 
railway crosses the highway, gates to be 
erected. Penalties as to nuisances, for not 
painting the names of owners of waggons, 
carts, &£., thereon. 

Cap. 59. Persons wantonly and cruelly 
beating or otherwise ill-treating any cattle, 
(doge included) or domestic animal, or im- 
properly driving the same, whereby any 
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mischief is done, shall, exclusive of the 
damage, pay a fine not exceeding 
Keeping a place for baiting buds, dog*, 
bears, or other animals, or for cock-fighting, 
subjects to a penalty. Cattle impounded 
must be fed; to prevent the re-sale of old 
and diseased horses sold to knackers or 
slaughtermen, they are required to kill 
them within three days after purchase, and 
in the meanwhile provide them with food. 

Cap. 62. Empowers the lords of the 
treasury to substitute a declaration for the 
oaths taken in their department. Univeir 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge and other 
corporate bodies may substitute a declara- 
tion iu lieu of oaths. Churchwardens’ and 
sidesmen’s oath abolished, and oaths and. 
afii davits of persons acting in turnpike 
trusts. Declarations substituted for 00$, 
and affidavits required on taking out a 
patent*; by acts as to pawnbrokers; but 
the penalties of such acts apply to decla- 
rations. Declaration substituted for oath* 
and affidavit* required by Ran k of Eng-* 
land ok the transfer of stock ; and in suit* 
in the colonies. Declaration in writing 
sufficient* to prove the execution of a*y 
will, codjpil, deed, &c. The ^practice if 
an agist rates receiving voluntary oaths re- 
lative to matters not the subject of judicial 
inquiry is prohibited. Making a i'a^ga 
declaration is a misdemeanor. 

Cap. 65. Author of a lecture secured 
in the sole right of printing or publishing 
the samy ; printers of newspapers publish- 
ing lectures* without leave subject to 
penalty. Act does not extend to lectures, 
of the delivering of which notice has not 
been given to two justices, living within 
five miles from the place, two days at least 
before the delivery of the same. • 

Crap. 76, Reform of Municipal Corpo- 
ration (see p. 972). 

Cap. 83. Amends patent laws (see p. 

982). 

f> & 7. Wm. 4. c. 30. Abolishes the 
law requiring that murderers shall be exe- 
cuted on tne day next but one after that on 
which sentence has been passed, and directs 
that the juu&e shall proceed on conviction 
of murder as in all other capital offences. 

Cap. 37. Regulates the sale of bread; 
imposes penalties for adulteration, fraudu- 
lent weights, and baking on Sunday*. 

Cap. 71. For commutation of tithe* 
see p. 1006. 

Cap. 76. Reduces stamp-duty on news- 
papers (see p.p, 997, 1008). 

Cap. 85. Marriages iu England (see p* 

1006 ). 

Cap. 69. Empowers coroners to sum- 
mon medical witnesses, and to direct a 
yist mortem examination; and the jury may 
require the coroner to summon additional 
evidence, if they think necessary 
Cap. 102. For facilitating the poll at 
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county election, additional polling-places 
to ay be appointed upon petition from jus- 
tices assembled in quarter sessions ; sheriff 
to provide one polling-booth for every 450 
electors* 

* Cap* 1 10. By 54 Geo. 3, c. 156, eleven 
copies of every published book are required 
to be gratuitously delivered to eleven 
public libraries. So much of this act is 
repealed as requires copies to be presented 
to Sion College, the tour universities of 
Scotland, and the King's inns library at 
Dublin* 

Cap. 114. The anomaly in jurispru- 
dence which allowed counsel in civil ac- 
tions, in misdemeanors, and high treason, 
but not in felony, is removed, and all per- 
sons tried for felonies are allowed to make 
their defence by counsel or attorney in 
courts where attorneys practise as counsel. 
In cases of summary conviction accused 
may make their defence and examine and 
cross-examine witness by counsel or attor- 
ney. Copies of depositions to be allowed 
the accused on payment of a sum n6t ex- 
ceeding three halt-pence for each folio of 
ninety words ; application for sifth depo- 
sitions to be made prior to the day ap- 
pointed for the commencement of the ses-« 
sions or assize. 

«7 Wm. 4, c. 5. Enacts that leasipg- 
making, sedition, and blasphemy shall be 
punished in Scotland, as in England, and 
abolishes the punishment of banishment, 
to which any person convicted a, second 
time of such crimes was liable. 

FINANCE, TAXES, RETRENCHMENTS . 

The policy of lightening the fiscal bur- 
dens of the people, which commenced in the 
last feign, was pnrsued in the present with 
augmented energy. The remission of the 
beer duties and the intire opening o r the 
trade therein, were a popular beginning of 
king William’s government. The inhabit- 
ed house-duty, which was alleged to be 
partially assessed, and whiqh , pressed 
heavily on the middle ranks living in 
towns, was abolished. The reraal of taxes 
that bore c me fly on the agricultural classes 
had formed an object of especial attention 
ever since the peace. The agricultural 
taxes repealed trom 1815 to the end of 
1835 amounted to 985,8241. per annum, 
and the amount of savings to the agricul- 
turists by these reductions during this 
period were calculated to amount to 
12,929,577/. But the most effective relief 
afforded to this interest accrued from the 
reduction in the poor-rate assessment under 
the operation ox the new poor law act. 
Several duties that were either unequal in 
their operation, or impolitic in their tend- 
ency, were reduced. Of the former descrip, 
tion was the duty upon coals carried coast- 
wise, which acted xn aggravation of the 


natural disadvantage experienced by the 
inhabitants of those parts of the country 
where fuel is scarce ; and of impolitic 
duties rescinded may be mentioned those 
on printed cottons, and the discriminating 
duties upon sugar and coffee, the produce 
, of British India, together with a nost of 
petty duties, of excise or customs, which 
were either repealed or reduced ; as those 
on candles, starch, stone bottles, sweets, 
soap, tiles, hemp,, cotton- wool, drugs, oil, 
and imported bowl* The abolition of the 
duty on almanacs and pamphlets, and its 
reduction on newspapers, were popular con- 
cessions to public opinion. 

The alterations made in the tariff can 
only be deemed the commencement of a 
new and better system. Although Eng- 
land has been forward to advoqpte a free 
trade among nations, and is more deeply 
interested man any state in its universal 
adoption, she has only offered a tardy 
example to her neighbours. Her states- 
men have harangued on the justice and 
utility of unrestricted intercourse, but have 
been slow to enforce its practical applica- 
tion. The corn-laws offer a prominent 
exception to the general theory of au 
unfettered exchange with neighbouring 
states. Not only is agriculture, but 
manufactures are protected, and the cus- 
tom-house accounts exhibit a long array 
of articles on which duties are levied for 
the supposed encouragement of domestic 
industry. That these imposts are levied 
as protective duties, not as sources of 
public revenue, is attested by the fact that, 
in 1836, in a list of 190 articles and up- 
wards, there were only eight — tea, sugar, 
tobacco, foreign spirits, wine, timber, coffee, 
and cotton-wool— -that essentially contri- 
buted to the national income. 

The economical reduction* effected in 
this short reign were very extensive. At 
one sweep the expenditure of the navy was 
reduced 1,220,000/. The salaries of the 
king's ministers, ambassadors aud consuls, 
the chief justices, the attorney and solicitor- 
general, and, in general, all salaries above 
1000/., were cut down. The charge for 
salaries in the various public departments* 
exclusive of army and navy, &c., since the 
peace, had been reduced nearly a million ; 
it being 3,763,100/. in 1815, and 2,7 86,278/. 
in 1835. The reductions made in the 
eight years from 1827 to 1835 amounted 
to 2101 persons and 563,290/. of annual 
charge ; or eight per cent, in number and 
nearly 17 per cent, in amount. Various 
savings were effected by the consolidation 
of offices and boards, &b those of Btamps 
and taxes. Previous to the settlement of 
the king’s civil list, the royal expenditure 
underwent a searching investigation, arid 
though no great saving was effected, its 
details were simplified by the transfer of 
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various charges unconnected with the regal 
dignity to the consolidated fund* 

Tte progress of reduction in taxation 
since the war* will appear from the sub- 
joined statement, collected from the tables 
of Mr. Porter, of the yearly amount of the 
taxes imposed and reduced from id 15 to 
1836 :^ 


Year. 
1815 . 

Imposed. 

. £176,772 



Reduced. 

£222,749 

1816 . 

. 375,058 



17,547,365 

1817 . 

• 7.991 



36,495 

1818 . 

♦ 1,356 



9,504 

1819 . 

. 3,102,302 



269,484 

1820 . 

. 119,602 



4,000 

1821 . 

44,842 



471.309 

1822 . 



2,139.101 

1823 . 

! 18,596 



4,185 7 35 
1,801,333 

1824 . 

9. 49,605 



1825 . 

48,100 



3.676,239 

1826 . 

. 188,725 



1,967,215 

1827 . 

21,402 



84.038 

1828 . 

. 1,966 

• 



51,998 

1829 . 



126.406 

1830 . 

. 696,024# 



4,070,742 

1831 . 

. 627,586 



l,588.t£>2 

1832 . 

. 44,526 



747,264 

1833 . 



1,532,128 

1^34 . 

1 198,394 



2,064,516 

1835 . 

• 5,57 j 



162,877 

1836 . 

• 3,721 



•1,021.786 


Mr. Porter shows that the amotmt of 
ta.-"s repeuled since 1814 exceeds the 
amount of those imposed siifbe 1801 by 
more than 6^ millions {Progress of the Na~ 
tiOH t ii. 306). This is so far satisfactory : 
but it appears that the share of taxed arti- 
cles obtained by each member of the com- 
munity has only increased m a triBing 
degree, not exceeding one-seventh; which 
is extraoi dinary, considering the vast in- 
crease in riches and in the means of pur- 
chasing during the last 35 years. The 


stamp-duties and assesie<i taxes, which 
indicate the increase of property, h^ye 
increased faster than the customs and 
excise, which indicate the increase of con** 
sumption. Wealth has accumulated, un- 
accompanied with a proportionate increase 
in the national disposition to expenditure. 

The following is the income and expend- 
iture of the United Kingdom during the 
present reign : — 

Year. t Income. Expenditure. 

1830 . £50,056,616 . £49,078,108 

1831 . . 46,424,440 . . 49,797,156 

1832 . . 47,322,744 . . 46,379,692 

1833 . . 46.271,326 . . 45,782,026 

1834 . . 46,425,263 . . 46,678,079 

1833 . . 45,893,369 . . 45,669,309 

1836 . . 48,591,180 . ♦ 48,093,196 

1837 . . 47,240,000 • . 46,631,415 

It is calculated that the customs and 
excise contribute 72 per cent of the whole 
revenue; the stamps 14 per cent; the 
assessed and land taxes 9 per cent. ; and 
the post-office 5 per cent. The rate per 
cent, forevhich the gross revenue was 
lected in 1835 in Britain was # 6/, 5*. 6$*.: 
namely, Aistoms 5/, 5*.; excise 6/. 13s. 6fd.; 
stamps 2/. 10s. lt]£; taxes 51 . 7s. ; 

post-office 27/. 12*. 9 d . ; tax on pensions 
ang salaries 2/. 2*. 0£d. ; crown-lajfls 
10/. 2*. 11 id. The rate per cent, at which 
the gross receipts for revenue were collected 
in Ireland, in. 1835, amounted to 
11/. ^7*. * 2}d. : namely, customs 

12/. 5 s. 2\d . ; excise 9/. 11*. &£</•; stamps 
51. 3*. 34d; post-office 39/. 4*. 2i<*. 

NATIONAL DEBT. 

An account of the amount of the fvkdbd 
and* unfunded drbt, and the annual 
charge thereof, from January 5, 1815, to 
January 5, 1834 : — 


Year. 

Funded Debt. 

Charge of 
Funded Debt. 

Unfunded 

Debt. • . 

Charge of 
Unfunded 
Debt. 

Total charge , 
Funded 4* 
Unfunded. 

181o 

£816,311,940 

£30,458,207 

£41,441,900 

£3,014,003 

£33,472,210 

1817 

796,200,191 

29,842,014 

44,650,300 * 

2,1%, 1 77 

fte,03S,191 

1818 

776,742,403 

29,310,454 

56,729,400 

1,710,119 

31,020,673 

1819 

791.867,313 

29,934,294 

* 43,655,400 

2,143,476 

32,077,770 

1820 

794,980,481 

29,789,058 

36,900,200 

687,027 

30,476,683 

1821 

801,565,310 

30,149,920 

30,965,900 

1,769,219 

31,719,139 

1822 

795,312,767 

29,9>5,216 

31,566,550 

2,159,602 

32,144,818 

1823 

796,530,144 

28,596,866 

36,281,150 

1 ,3 > i.’),d24 

29,982,290 

1824 

791,701,614 

29,078,570 

34,741,750 

1,131,121 

30,209,691 

1825 

781,123,222 

28,372,206 

32,398,450 

1,087.284 

29,459,490 

1826 

778,128,267 

28,267,272 

27,994,200 

829,498 

29,096,770 

1827 

783,801,739 

28,556,903 

24,565,850 

831,207 

29.387,110 

1828 

777,476,892 

26,349,869 

27,546,850 

873,247 

29,263,116 

1829 

v 772,322,540 

28, 24:., 534 

27,657,000 

949/130 

29,194,964, 

1830 

771,251,932 

28,285,900 

25,490,550 

878,494 

29,134,394 

1831 

757,486,990 

27,674,754 

27,271,650 

793,031 

26,467,785 

1832 

755,543,884 

27,658,299 

27,133,350 

649,833 

28,298,132 

1333 

754,100,549 

27,703,433 

.27,278,000 

659,165 

28,362,59$ 
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In 1834 the total charge of the funded 
and unfunded debt was 28,510,70$/.; in 
1835, 28,484, 827 L ; in 1836, 28,505,675/. ; 
and January 5, 1837, 29,234,873/.: so 
that the total reduction in the charge of 
the national Obligations, from the peace, 
ha* beeh to the amount of 4,237.337/. 
Almost the whole of this reduction has 
been effected, not by the application of 
Burplns revenue to the payment of the 
principal of the debt, but in consequence 
of the improvement in publifc credit, and 
fall in the interest of money since the ter- 
mination of the war. In 1816 the 3 per 
cent, stock was only 58 ; in 1825 it had 


risen to 94; and in 1834 it waft at 87, 
This favourable state of the money-market 
enabled the cliancellor of the exchequer 
to effect reductions in the amount and 
interest of exchequer bills, and important 
savings, by the conversion of stocks of a 
higher into a lower denomination. The 
savings made by the latter operations* 
since 1822, excecdone half of the decrease 
in the charge of the debt since 1815. The 
following iB an account of the savings which 
have accrued to the public from the conver- 
sion of stocks from a higher to a lower rate 
of interest 




Highest 

Lowest rate 


Capital. 

rate of 
Interest. 

»f 

Interest . 

Saving. 

V 

1822. 

Capital 5/. per cents, after de- 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£» 

ducting 2,794,318/. dissents 
Capital of the new stock, 4/, 
per cents., including the 

149,627,825 

7,481,391 

‘ • ) 

1 

| 1,197,022 

bonus of 7,481,3934 . . 

1826. 

Capital 44 per ceuts., after 
deducting 6,149,2464 dis- 

157,f09,218 

• 

« 

• 

• 

* 

6, 284, 368 J 


sents . . . 

Capital 34 10*. per cents., the 
iwune. 

1830. 

Capital. 44 per cents., after 
deducting 2,049,3664 dis- 

70,105,4$? 

c 

2,804,216 

c 

• 

9,040, 8?!) 

t 

2,453,019 

• 350, 59 7 

sents . . . n 

Capital 34 10s. 

percent. . £150,344.051 
Do. 54 per cent. 474.374 

1834. 

1519021,726 

150,818,425 

5,285,7 59 

| 755,110 

Capital 4/. per cents. 

The same capital in 34 10*. 

10,622,911 

* ■ 

424,916 

< 

371,800 

53,110 

per cents. 

t 

Total Annual Savings • 

£2,355,845 


The increase in the charge of the national I the capital of the hank of England in 
debt, subsequent to 1833, has been elnehy | 1334; by the 20,000.000/. West India 
occasioned by the measures of puihe re- I lo'.n in 1835-6; and by the cieations of 
form adopted by the legislature since that I stock to answer debt clue to savings’ banks 
period; by||p repayment of oy-fourth ol | in 1836, 1837, and 1838. 

Statement of the Funded Debt of the United Kingdom, January 5, 1837, 


Ghkat Britain. 


Debt due to the South Sea Company, at 3 per cent. .... £3,662*784 

Old South Sea Annuities, at 3 per cent * 3,497,870 

New South Sea Annuities, at 3 per cent. ...... 2,460,830 

South Sea Annuities. 1751, at 3 per cent, ...... 523,100 

Debt due to the Bank ot England, at 3 per cent. .... 11,015,100 

Bank Annuities, created in 1756, at 3 per cent 825,262 

Consolidated Annuities, at 3 pir ceut. ...... 357.166,317 

Tieduced Annuities, at 3 per cent, ....... 125,141,486 


Total, at 3 per cent. . 


£504*292,751 
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Annuities at 31 per ceut, anno 1818 . 

Reduced 3J p3t cent. Annuities 

New per cefct* Annuities . • , • ♦ 

New 5 per cent Annuities 

. . . 10,735,232 

, . fid, 473,320 

. 146,229,682 
433,240 

Total, Great Britain « 

. £727,959,227 

Ireland. 

Irish Consolidated Annuities, at 3 per cent. * . « 

Irish Reduced Annuities, at 3 per cent. • * * 

3J per cent. Debentures and Stock • • • • . ‘ 

Reduced 3^ per cent. Annuities . • • * * * 

New 3J per cent. Annuities 

Debt due to the Bank of Ireland at 4 per cent. • • 

New 5 per cent. Annuities -*•••• 

Debt due to the Bank of Ireland, at 5 per cent. . 

. . £3^104.253 

. . 162,882 

. . 14,757,160 

. . 1.045 712 

. 11.855,903 
. . 1,615,384 

. . 6,661 

. . 1,015,384 

Total, Ireland • * 

. . £33,403,343 

Total, United Kingdom 

£1761,422,670 

Exchequer bills outstanding and unprovided for, Jau. 5, 1837 
Do. do. do. Jan. 5, 1836 . 

. £28,155,160 
. * 29,007,950 


COMMERCE, SIIirriNCf, NAVIGATION. - 

Commercial prosperity, as remarked lit 
the close of the former reign (p. 8.?7), is 
not measured by the amount or excess of I 
exports, but by the aggregate amount of 
imports and exports. The commodities a 
nation imports are as conducive to her 
iutr rests as those she exports, and it'isthe 
mag aitude of the two conjointly that indi- 
cates industrial activity and national en- 
joyment. The balance of trade, as it is 
called, may be against a country, as it 
often is in colonies and infant states, and 
yet that country be rapidly progressing in 
wealth, industry, population, and all tjie 
other elements of internal strength and 
social happiness. Reciprocal dependence 
is the surest bond of peace and friendly 
feeling, both among nations and indivi- 
duals; and it is not to native resources, 
to an utter independence of neighbours, 
that each state ought to intrust its welfare, 
but the greatest possible interchange of 
peculiar advantages, products, and conve- 
niences. By impoverishing and exhaust- 
ing others we do not enrich ourselvt*s. 
Commerce that is wholesome is not gam- 
bling, but an inter chan ge of benefits ; and 
that intercourse is like 1 y to be most last- 
ing, the least alloyed with jealousy, the I 
most conservative of international amity, j 
and mutually the most advantageous, that 
resolves itself, as all commercial exchanges 
ultimately must da, into mere barter,— an 
equal and reciprocal exchange of commo- 
dities, without leaving any general balance 
on either side to be liquidated by money. 

Another principle which the history of 
British commerce, since the beginning of 
the century, strikingly elucidates, is the 

‘ 4 


irrelevancy of the money or declared value 
of exports, as an index of commercial acti- 
vity. Tflis is merely the price of the e«n- 
modifies* which varies with ‘the state of 
►the market and the cost of production, 
and has no relation to the quantities ex- 
ported. But the quantities are the era 
pom t of interest— the only test of indus- 
trial prosperity. During the last forty 
years, the real — so called in the genuine 
mercantile spirit— or money value of our 
exports has been stationary or declining, 
but no one infers hence that commerce has 
declined ; that it has not been prosperous 
in an unprecedented degree ; that agricul- 
ture has not thereby been vastly promoted, 
and that it has not been the chief spurce 
of national riches, domestic improvements^ 
and augmented employment for the popu- 
lation, shipping, navigation, roads, turn* 
pikes, and conveyances of every descrip- 
tion. These are the only results interest- 
ing to f tljp statesman and legislator; the 
rest are merely the symbols of the custom- 
house, of no more importancajaestimating 
the action of trade on thfif^pl*being of 
the community than the anefent tallies of 
the exchequer. 

Having premised these explanations, we 
subjoin, in continuation of the tables of 
previous reigns, the following account of 
the trade of the United Kingdom to January 
1837 ; exhibiting the official value of im- 
ports of foreign and colonial produce, and 
of British, Irish, foreigu, and colonial pro- 
duce exported : — 


Exports. 

£69,691,301 

71,429.004 

76,071,591 


Imports. v 

£46,245,1841 
49, 713, m 
44 , 586/41 



im 


»• 


British cKRoNOLOGr, 


1 m * £79^23, 092 > £ 45, 952, 551 

1834 . #1,393,586 * 49,362,811 

J#38 i* 91,174,456 4 48,911,542 

1836 ‘ * 97,621,548 . 57,023,867 

The tti^nitude of foreign trade, and the 
enormous increase in the export of native 
produce in the present reign, has never 
been exceeded. In the short term of seven 
years, from 1831 to 1836 inclusive, the 
exports increased 40per cent-, and the im* 
pOxts 23 per cent. The actual or declared 
vtiiw of exports in 1830 was *38,27 1,597/. 
in 1836, 53,368,571/. Of the enormous 
Amount of 97,621,548/. of exports in 1836, 
only 12,391,711/. was foreign and colonial 
merchandise re-exported; the remaining 
85,229,837/. consisting entirely of British 
and Irish produce and manufactures; 

In 1836 trade was pushed to its maxi- 
mum state. It was a year of speculation 
and over-trading both in exports and im- 
ports, and the consequence was the re-ac- 
tion of 1837 and the extensive mercantile 
failures already described in the occur- 
rences of that year (p. 101 5). The exports 
of native products and manufactures 
dropped in 1837 to 72,312,207/. f being a 
decrease of 12,917,6507. This c(ieck was 
Of short duration. In 1838 pecuniary^ 
transactions with America were re-esta- 
blished by the resumption of specie pay- 
ments by the banks of the United States, 
and British commerce again commenced 
its wonted onward movement. 

Since the peace the Shipowner had 
complained of the decline of tHeir interest ; 
of the relaxations introduced in 1822 
by Mr. Wallace, the president of the 
board of trade, in the navigation laws and 
colouial trade, and of the encouragement 
thereby given to foreigners, with whom it 
was alleged to be impossible to comf ete, 
owing to the greater cheapness abroad 
than at home of labour and the materials 
of ship-building. These apprehensions 
have proved illusive, and the liberal policy 
determined upon by the government has 
proved as beneficial to the shipping inter- 
est, as it was just and unavoidable towards 
other countmbs. The proportioifftf British to 
foreign tonnage entering the ports of the 
United Kingdom is greater now than under 
the more restrictive system ; for the former, 
from!826 to!836, has increased 23 per cent., 
while the increase of the latter has been 
exactly one half that rate, or 1 1$ per cent. 

The following statement of the number 
of vessels belonging to the British empire 
in each yea t from 1803 will show the 
progress of our mercantile navy. It is 
chiefly extracted from the valuable tables 
of Mu “Porter. During the war many 
vessels were employed in the transport ser- 
vice, and a greater number was requisite 
for a given amount of traffic than in peace. 


The records of 1812 nod 1813 were 4e- 
stroyed a! the bwn&g* 4 $ #w^,^ustom* 
house. In 1827 a new mode of registra- 
tion was adopted ; previously to, that year 
many vessels that had been lost were still 
continued in the registry. 


Yean. 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 
1807 
1608 

1809 

1810 
1811 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

?823 

1824 

1825 

1826 
?827 
1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 
♦1837 

Of the 26, 


Skips t 
20,893 
21,774 
22,051 
22,182 
22,290 
22,646 
23,070 
20.703 
24,106 
24,418 
24,860 
25,801 
25,346 
25,507 
25,482 
25,374 

25.036 
24,642 
24,542 
24,776 
24,280 
24,625 
23,199 
24,095 
23,453 
23,723 
24.242 
24.435 
24,385 
25,055 
25,511 
25,820 

26.037 


ing to the empire, in 1837. 


Tonnage. 

2,167,863 
2,269,570 
2,283,442 
2 , 263^14 
2,261,621 
2,324,691 
2,368,468 
2,426,044 
2,474,774 
2,616,965 
2,681,276 
2,783.933 
2,664,986 
2,674,488 
2,666,396 
2,648,593 
2,560,603 
2,519,404 
2,506,760 
2,5 59,507 
2,553,682 
2,635,644 
2,460.300 
2,518,191 
2,517.000 
2,531,819 
2,581,964 
2 , 618*068 
2,634,577 
2.715,100 
2,783,600 
2,792,646 
2,70 1,018 


,037 vessels registered belong- 


there belonged 


to England 14,998; Scotland, 3244; Ire- 
land, 1694 ; Guernsey, 90 ; Jersey, 245 ; 
Isle of Man, 265 ; British plantations, 
5501 : the number of men and boys em- 
ployed in navigating thq whole wasl/3,506. 

The year 1836 was one of such general 
and unexampled commercial activity, that it 
sterns to claim a more detailed illustration. 
A statement is subjoined of the declared 
value of British and Irish products ex* 
ported that year, specifying the countries 
to which they were sent. The sum of 
160,722/., affixed to Prussia, expresses only 
the value of this commodities exported 
direct to Prussian ports ; most British 
goods that find their wav to Prussia pass 
through the Netherlands to the Rhenish 
provinces, or in' still greater quantities are 
shipped to Hamburg and other ports tn 
the north of Germany, whence they are 
forwarded by land-carriage to the interior. 
The statement of exports to Spam k Im*- 
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Wile below ker metal eoueomption s Urge 
quantities Wf British goods berag either 
smuggled into this kingdom from Gibraltar, 
or transmitted by the way of Portugal. 

Amount of Eppori* in 1836. 


Russia 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
Prussia 
Germany 
Holland 
Belgium 
Fiance . 

Portugal 
Azores , 

Madeira 
Spain • 

Canaries 
Gibraltar 
Italy . 

Malta • 

Ionian Islands 
Greece 
Turkey 
Syria 
Egypt 

Tripoli, Tania, Algiers, 
Morocco • 

Western Coast of Africa 
Cape of Good Hope 
Cape Verd Islands . 

St Helena • . 

Mauritius 

Arabia . . r 

Hindustan 

Sumatra and Java, &c. 
Philippine Islands * 
China . • 

Australia 

British North America 
British West Indies 
Hayti * 

Cuba and Foreign West 
Indies 

United States of America 
Mexico . 

Guatemala 
Columbia 
Brazil . 

Rio . 

Chili . 

Peru . 

Guernsey 


, Total of Exports • £53,368,572 

Among the mercantile impulses of the 
present reign may be reckoned the intire 
opening, in 1834, of the trade with India 
and China. This traffic is still in its in- 
fancy, and it is impossible to assign the 
limits to which it may be carried by indi- 
vidual vigilance and enterprise. One 
public advantage has already resulted in 


£1,742,433 
113,308 
79,468 
91,302 
160,722 
4,463 729 
2,509,622 
839,276 
1,591,381 
1,085,934 
53,574 
52,168 
437,076 
40,370 
756,411 
2,9 21,466 
143,015 
109,123 
12,003 
1,775,034 
33,6J0 
216,930 

297,322 
467,186 
* 482.345 
, 413 
11,041 
> 260,855 

16,358 
4,285,829 
234,852 
51,728 
1,326,388 
835,867 
2,722,291 
3,7*6,453 
251,663 

987,122 I 
12,425,605 
254,822 
764 
185,172 
3,030,532 
697,384 
861,903 
606,332 
313,609 


the reduction iajha price and improvement 
in the quality of the tea cotvumed by me 
community* The future supply of oottim 
from the East will probably increase, arid 
the repeal, in 1835, of the discriminative 
duties levied on sugar and coffee, dm 
produce of India, for the benefit of the 
West India planter, and to the detriment 
of the consumer* holds out additional en- 
couragements to oriental commerce. 

The formation of the Prusso -Bavarian 
league, undej the name of Zoll Fercin, 
appears to have been viewed with needless 
jealousy. Up to the present the regulations 
of the uniop have been fiscal only and limit- 
ed to the removal of the obstructions that 
impeded the transit of merchandise through 
the adjoining states. During the first four 
years of the existence of the league the ave- 
rage amount of British and Irish commodi- 
ties exported to Germany has increased as 
mentioned on a former occasion (p. 971, 
881)/ 

A peculiarity in the commercial history 
of th% present and former reigns, which 
has been lately adverted to by Sir Wli- u 
Ham Mdlesworth (House of Common*^ 
March 13, 1839), deserves tojbe remarked. 

« iefs have taken in greater quanti- 
an ever, supplies of our cottons, 
linens, woollens, aqd hardware. 
th#jgh the export of all these manufifc- 
tured articles has largely increased, the ex- 
port of them, either in an intermediate 
stage of manufacture, or in that of the raw 
materiH, has increased in a much fatter 
proportion. Thus, take cotton for an ex- 
ample. Comparing the four years ending 
with 1828 with the last four years, the in- 
crease in the value of our trade in cotton 
goods has been 22 per cent., in cottonyons 
90 gpr cent., or four times as much. In 
comparing the last four years with the four 

C l previous to 1828, the exports of 
ware have increased 32 percent, in 
value, those of iron and steel, 89 per cent ., 
exceeding twice as much. The exportation 
of woollfemyara and of British wool was pro- 
hibited till the close of 1824. Comparing 
the averag^of the four subj||uent years 
with those of the four years ending with 
1833, it appears that, whilst the aggregate 
value of the exports of woollen manufac- 
tures had increased only 16 per cent., that 
of woollen yam had increased 939 per 
cent, and of wool 1161 per cent; that is, 
the ratio of the increase of the exports of , 
the raw material, and of the halt-manu- 
factured commodity, had been fifty times 
as great as that of our once highly esteemed 
cloths. The trade in linens, upon the 
whole, has been the most flourishing of 
any ; since 1828 it has increased in v*4rie 
42 per cent,, but even in this case the .ex- 
port of the half-manufajc^ered commodity 
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hm been move remarkable than in any 
other. The trade in linen yarn has grown 
up since 1832, in which year the aggre- 
gate vatu* of linen yarn exported was 
only 8705/. ; in the next year it was 
72,006/.* in 1834, 136,3124; in 1835, 
216,636/.; in 1836, 318,772/.; in 1837, 
470,6004; and in 1838 it amounted to 
656,000/.: an increase of about 50 per 
cent, per annum for the last five 
years. Almost the whole of this article 
was sent to France, where it*was wrought 
up into cambrics, and the other finer de- 
scriptions of the linen manufacture, in 
Which the French are unrivalled. Com- 
paring the whole of our foreign trade, it 
appears that, on the average of the four 
years ending 1828, the actual value of our 
exports was 35,368,0004 ; on the average 
of the four years ending 1038, 49,645,000/.; 
showing an increase of 5,277,0004 or 
about 14 per cent. But of that increase, 
3,094,0004 worth was of cotton yam ; 
2,000,0004 of linen and woollen yarn, wool, 
iron, an]} steel, making in all 5,0005©00/„ 
or a little less than the whole increase of 
ou* exports in the last 10 year/. While 
therefore the aggregate of our exports has 
increased 14 cent., the increase of the* 
exports of the primary materials of 
fogiign manufactures has been 107 per 
cent., or eight times as much. 

The explanation of this mercantile revo- 
lution will be chiefly found in the superior 
mechanical resources of England, ewiecial- 
ly in our unequalled spinning machinery, 
by which we are enabled to prepare, 
cne apest and best, the bases of the con- 
tinental fabrics ; while, on the other hand, 
in carrying through the ulterior processes 
of manufacture, requiring a greater propor- 
tion of manual laboui, the ioreign ha» an 
advantage over the English manufacturer 
in the lower rate of wages, the consequence 
of cheaper food, less burdensome taxes and 
rates, and, in many places abroad, an in- 
ferior standard of diet and f domestic 
comforts. 

The commercial intercourse with 
Ireland exceeds in impertanc^hat carried 
on with any foreign state, and her rapidly 
increasing resources promise to lessen our 
future dependence on foreigners for the more 
essential elements of national strength. 
The circumstances of the two countries 
peculiarly suit them for an interchange 
of benefit* — agriculture, or at least the raw 
material of agriculture, being the predo- 
minant field of industry in one, and manu- 
facturing skill in the other ; in one capital 
is abundant, in the other labour. The 
requisite* that appear most essential for 
securing to both the greatest possible 
good appear to be, a steady persever- 
ance in the implifi&l policy that has late- 


ly marked the government of Ireland, 
affording the security of equal tod effi- 
ciently administered laws to the persons 
and property of her inhabitants— allaying 
party and religious animosities — diffusing 
useful knowledge— encouraging the ini 
vestment and creation of capital*— improving 
internal communications — providing for 
her indigent poor — and putting at rest any 
uncertainty that may exist as to the per* 
manent maintenance of the legislative 
union between the two kingdoms. Ireland 
labours only under the disadvantage of 
youth, in not being so old as England and 
Scotland in the pursuits of industry, in 
religious toleration, in social quiet, security, 
and amalgamation ; in the excellence of 
her magisterial and judicial administration, 
and in the equity and wisdom of her politi- 
cal rule. 

No account can be given of the general 
trade between Britain and Ireland subse- 
quent to 1825, the commerce betwoen the 
two countries being in that year assimi- 
lated, and, with the exception of grain, no 
reginter has been Kept of the goods sent 
t(f, o^, received from, Ireland. The follow- 
ing exhibits the value of the merchandise 
Ireland exported to, and imported from, 
Britain during the first quarter of a cen- 
tury aftef the Union. 


Year • 

Imports . 

Export*. 

J SOI 

£2.370,350 

£3,537,7?* 

1865 

* 4,067.917 

4,283,167 

1809 

5,316.557 

4,5*8,305 

1813 

6,746,353 

5,410,326 

1817 

4,722,766 

5, 606,0 13 

1821 

5 .338,838 

7.117.452 

1825 

7,048,936 

8,531,355 


•The following is a comparative state- 


ment of the commodities exported from 
Ireland in 1825 and 1835: — 


Conwwllties. 

1825 

1835 

Cows and 




Oxen 

No. 

63,524 

98,150 

Horses 

do. 

3,140 

4.055 

Sheep . 

do. 

72.191 

125,452 

Swine 

do. 

65,919 

376,181 

Wheat . 

qrs. 

283,340 

420,522 

liarley . 

do. 

154,822 

1GVJ4C 

()ther grain do. 

23,832 

39,637 

Flour 

cwts. 

599,124 

1,984,480 

Potatoes . 

do. 

— 

223,398 

Bacon and 




Hams 

do. 

362,978 

379,111 

Beef & Pork do. 

604.253 

370.172 

Butter . 

do. 

474,161 

827 >009 

Laru 

do. 

35,201 

70,267 

Soap and 




Candles 

do. 

42 

— — 

I 

no. of 

<_ 

52,244.800 

Eggs > 

crates, 

— 

2,275 

J 

boxes 


10,695 

Feathers. 

cwts. 

— 

6,432 
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CommodUm. 
Hides nod 
Calf Skins No. 


1825 


Wool . j 

i bales 

r ibs* 

— * 

Flax and 
Tow * 
Lead and 

cwts. 

54,898 

Copper ore do. 

— 

Spirits . 

gals. 

629,529 

Beer * 

do. 

— 

Cotton 1 

yrds. 

10,567,458 


manuf.J packages — 
Cotton yam lbs. 


Linen 


lyrds. 55,114,515 
.) boxes — 

J bales — 

Silk manf. yrds — 

Woollen do. do. — 

Other Articles value 

Foreign and Colonial 
Merchandise . do. 


1835 

57,657 

764,184 

163,949 

477,660 

459,473 

2,680,688 

1,039,088 

6,588 

13,458 

70,209,372 

134 

7 

8,400 
100,320 
. 369,294/. 

* 110,489/. 


Estimated value of the above exports, 
in 1825, 9,243,210/.,- ditto in 1835, 
16,693,685/. ; increase, A 450, 470/. 

Estimated tonnage of Ireland in 1825s, 
510,245 tons; in 1835, 734,068 tons* m- 
increase, 223,823 tons. In 1835 Ireland 
exported agricultural produce to England 
to the value of 12,080,558/., i*ml toBk 
back in return English manufactures to 
the amount of 10,91 8,459/. 

The trade with Ireland has increased 
faster and exceeds on an averse of years 
that carried on with the United States oi 
America. The following is the declared 
value of British and Irish ptoduce and 
manufactures exported to the United 
States in each of the following years : — 


1827 . . 

. . £7,013,272 

1828 . . 

. . 5,810,311)* 

1829 . . 

. . 4,823,415 

1830 . . 

. . 0,132,346 

1831 . . 

. . 0,053,583 

1832 . . 

. . 5,408,272 

1833 . . 

. . 7,579,699 

1834 . . 

. . 0,844,98!) 

1833 . . 

. . 10,568,455 

1836 . . 

. . 12,425,605 


The follow* ng shows the relative conf- 
merce of the different ports of the United 
Kingdom ; being the gross amouut of 
customs-duty received during the years 
ending January 5, 1835, and 1337. 

Ports. 1835 1837 

London . .£10,697,263 £12,156,279 

Bristol . . 1,072.106 1,112,812 

60,897 ■“ “ 


Dover 
Exeter . 
Gloucester 
Goole . 
Hull * 
Lancaster 


131,105 

682,008 


47,437 

79,897 

166,187 

60,317 

801,628 

42,313 


Ports. 1885 1637 * 

Liverpool . 3,846,306 * 4,450,426 

Lynn . . — 52,470 

Newcastle . 286,918 307,274 

Plymouth . 94,405 103,423 

Portsmouth 55,173 46,472 

Southampton 46,825 49,139 

Stockton . 47,678 54,197 

Sunderland. 65,284 78,126 

Whitehaven 86,063 88,291 

Yarmouth . 64,410 63,783 

Aberdeen . • 54,581 58,673 

Dundee. . 48,592 70,982 

Glasgow . 270,667 289,702 

Grangemouth — 25,728 

Greenock , 482,138 374,467 

Port Glasgow 140,284 104,292 

Leith . . 386,905 — 

Belfast . 289,024 306,718 

Cork . . 198,089 230,904 

Dublin . 768,632 898,030 

Galway . 33,083 31,769 

Limerick . 136,010 146,222 

Londonderry 87,469 99,652 

NewrjP . 51,083 £8,800 

Sligo . . 34,915 35,863 

Waterforcf 12ft, OjjB ^ 137, 120 

P'agks, Factories, emigration, poor- 

kites, savings’ RANKS, MJMAliO, BAS- 

TARDY. 

I? is likely the present reign will fie 
hereafter reverted to as one of the most 
favourable in British history to the welfare 
of the mdustrious orders. Its great and 
manifold blessings can hardly be exagge* 
rated. While vital reforms were being 
effected in political and social institution*!, 
the condition of the people was unusually 
prosperous, ami they had a greater com- 
mand probably thun in any former period 
of e^ual duration over the comforts and 
conveniences of living. During the whole 
seven years of the king’s government 
there was not one failing harvest ; all the 
crops were above an average, with the 
exception of that of 1831, which was 
nearly an average, and which vfcfy partial 
deficiency was amply compensated oy tho 
unusual abundance of 1835, that reduced 
the price of wheat to 39 s. per quarter. 
The average price from 1830 to 1837, both 
inclusive, was only 55s. 3d. a quarter; 
about the average price of the eight years 
of peace and prosperity that preceded the 
war of 1793, and with which the present 
reign may be aptly compared. Clothing 
also became extremely cheap, which ena- 
bled the working classes not only to clothe 
themselves more decently and comfortably, 
but to wear articles of a more durable , 
description than formerly. Calicoes are 
supposed to have fallen full two-third$ in 
| price since the peace of 1815 j linens, onfc* 

| half j stout shoes, one tkiift J ike coarse 
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"felt hats, which labouring men used to 
pay &*• &d, Ml to 2r., or have been super- 
seded by silk hats. The reduction in the 
price of hardware has been enormous. 
Beer* tea* coffee, candies, and soap have 
been, made more accessible to the commu- 
nity, either by greater abundance or 
the repeal of duties and removal of ob- 
structions that impeded their sale to the 


, While articles of ordinary use fell in 
price* the rate of wages was kept up. 
There was no diminution in the means of 
purchasing. Some occupations certainly 
suffered, and were superseded, as that of 
the hand-loom weavers, by mechanical im- 
provements; the fluctuations of fashion, 
also, wrought partial derangements, but 
generally there never was a period within 
the experience of the present generation 
when employment was more abundant, 
and when the wages of labour, taken in 
conjunction with the prices of every article 
that forms the expenditure of a working 
man, were so well calculated to ensure his 
comfort and independence. 

t Over this gratifying representation it 
is necessary to introduce some grading to 
render the social picture correct. Th^ 
agricultural classes did not participate 
equally with the manufacturing in the 
general improvement of condition. In*the 
benefits resulting lrmn the low prices of 
clothing and food all shared; but this 
cheapness was accompanied with, and 
partly helped to produce, a scfarcit^ of em- 
ployment in the rural districts. The low 
price of wheat discouraged the application 
of capital to land, so that the increase of 
employment therein did not keep pace 
willy the increase in the number of the 
people. For many years there hkve ^ieen 
symptoms of a growing redundancy of 
farm-labourers, manifested in a depression 
of wages, and consequent general discon- 
tent, as evinced by incendiary fires, the 
destruction of threshing machines, and 
other predial outrages. • f 

Another topic essential to a faithful 
elucidation of the state of the country at 
the beginning of 1837 requires to be noticed. 
Although the king’s reign may be con- 
sidered to have been the millemum of the 
industrious classes, it failed to effect any 
great amendment in the common diet of the 
people. Animal food, wheaten bread, and 
beer* still continued inaccessible to a large 
portion of the population of the United 
Kingdom. In Ireland potatoes it is well 
known are the staple food of the inhabit- 
ant. The government commission v raw ho 
reported on the state of that country in 
1836, stated that agricultural wages varied 
from 6rf. to I *. eftday ; that the average 
in general watifeibout 8J<£ * and that the 


earnings of the labourers did not amount, 
on an average of the whole class* to more 
than from to 2*. 6d. a- week for the 
year round- The number of persons out 
of work and in distress during 30 weeks of 
the year was estimated at not less than 

585.000, And the number of persons de- 
pendent upon them at not less than 
1,800,000; making* in the whole* 

2.385.000. The commissioners found 
that, while in Britain the agricultural 
families constitute little more than a fourth* 
in Ireland they constitute about two- 
thirds of the whole population ; that there 
were in 1831 in Britain 1,055*982 agri- 
cultural labourers* and in Ireland 
1,131*715; while the cultivated land of 
Britain amounts to about 34,250,000 acres, 
and that of Ireland only to 14.6,00,000. 
There are in Ireland, therefore, about five 
agricultural labourers for every two there 
are for the same quantity of land in Bri- 
tain; and the actual produce of Britain 
exceeds by four times that of Ireland. 

The backwardness and destitution of the 
Irish are more effsily described than the 
remedies. But the food and domestic 
commences of some parts of Britain do 
not offer such a remarkable contrast to the 
condition of the sister kingdom, and we can- 
nflt, any more than the continental nations* 
boast of an entirely wheat-fed population* 

In the northern districts of England, in 
the counties of Cumberland and YVestmor- 
land, the flirmers work hard and subsist 
oil very humble fare ; their ordinary diet 
consisting of barley-bread, potatoes, milk, 
and a small quantity of bacon. Their in- 
dustry and frugal living is very profitable 
to their landlords, who are thereby enabled 
lfl obtain much higher rents than their 
southern neighbours. Across the border, 
in Scotland, the condition of the agricul- 
tural population is not found to be more 
advanced. Rents have increased four-fold, 
but animal food and malt liquor continue 
out of the reach of the great body of Scot- 
tish husbandmen. The well-cultivated 
farms of East Lothian, Berwick, and Rox- 
burgh, are so many manufactories* m 
which, the ploughmen, aided by horses and 
machinery, make plenty of com and meat, 
but of which they do not partake. Their 
diet is oatmeal, mixed in water, or in milk, 
if they be allowed tbe use of a cow* and 
cakes made of barley-meal and pea-meal 
mixed together. Their lodging is equally 
mean. They are housed outside the farm- 
yard m sheds like barracks ; each family 
in damp, dark, single apartments* unless 
it has been divided with wooden partitions 
at the occupants' own expense ; the walla 
in many instances not plastered ; and* in 
all, tbe floor consisting of nothing but the 
bare ground* and often below the level of 
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the adjoining road, from which the rain- 
water may he making its way into the 
interior of the hovel, which i« lighted with 
one or two windows, consisting of four of 
the smallest panes of the coarsest glass. 
The windows ore mostly built in, so that 
they cannot be opened for fresh air. There 
is no cieling ; nothing above but the bare 
rafters, and the thatched or tiled roof. 
.Houses, or boothiea as they are called, of 
this description, may be seen in all direc- 
tions within five miles of Edinburgh. Ca- 
pital has increased enormously, but the 
peasantry are scarcely better off than their 
grandfathers ; have hardly more comforts 
or higher wages. The parochial schools 
are so defective, both in books and mode 
of education, that few agricultural labour- 
ers can either read or write with facility. 
Their ignorance, general discomfort, and 
severe toil, prematurely exhaust them, 
and make them short-lived. 

It is in dress and outward appearance 
that the greatest improvements have been 
effected. The cheapness of manufactures 
enables a Scotch dairy-maid to clothe her» 
self in a complete summer Sunday’s dres# 
for 20$. Her winter garb will cost a little 
m -re, from 25s. to 28*,, and both suits, with 
care, will last considerably more than a 
twelvemonth. Making included,* plough- 
man may clothe himself decently on Sun- 
days for less than 2/. I Os. ; his working 
garb v mole-skiu) costs about 15*., and, if 
to these be added a ploughing-coat and 
stout shoes. 10*. each, his whole bill to the 
draper and tailor will not exceed 4/. 6*. 

In the principal towns of Scotland and 
England the different ranks of society on 
Sundays can hardly be distinguished bv 
difference of attire. They all dress well, 
and little difference exists in the quality 
and shape of their costume. Men wear 
silk or beaver hats; coats of woollen 
cloth ; waistcoats of cloth, silk, or velvet ; 
shirts of calico or linen ; hose of cotton, 
silk, or worsted ; trousers of kerseymere, or 
othe, material, with silk or cotton stocks, 
shoes or boots, which form the general 
walking garb of all classes. There is a 
like approximation to uniformity in feraal^ 
costume. Staffs, merinos, French cloth, 
muslins, silks, and satins, are generally 
worn, according to the season of the year. 
It was thought a great luxury in queen 
Elizabeth to wear silk hose, but, in king 
William’s reign, maid-servants were fre- 
quently seen in silk dresses, with laced 
caps, and silk, velvet, Dunstable, or Tus- 
can bonnets. 

The low price of books may be noticed 
among the beneficial changes affecting the 
masses of the natiou. This has been 
partly caused by the practice of stereo- 
ty ping and the application Of steam iu 


press-work; the reduction in the price «f 
paper and the cost of embellishments ; and 
by publishers trusting more to an exten- 
sive sale than to high profits for a remu- 
nerative return. On this principle many 
useful compilations have been put forth; 
some of the standard works reprinted, and 
numerous cheap periodical publications 
established, that have contributed, aided 
by popular lectures of literary and scien- 
tific societies, very extensively to the intel- 
lectual improvement of the people. 

The state most desirable to attain by the 
industrious orders is exemption from 
sudden vicissitudes. During the last thirty 
years the price of labour has been nearly 
stationary, both in skilled and unskilled 
occupations. The wages of labourers in 
husbandry, and of carpenters, bricklayers, 
masons, tailors, spinners, and plumbers in 
towns, were nearly the same in 1805 os 
in 1835. The alternations of misery and 
comfort they have experienced have been 
mainly produced by circumstances over 
which* they had no control ; namely, 
changes in the value of paper-money, 
fluctuation in the amount of employment 
from mercantile speculation,* and sudden 
ficissitudes in the price of bread, either 
from the seasons or the artificial operation 
of the corn-laws. Parliament has applied 
a r/medy to the currency, and the oflrer 
sources of popular derangement are not fees 
deserving ot legislative attention. That 
in which the working classes have wrought 
the moft detilment to themselves has been 
in the indefensible claims of the trade- 
unions ; they drove the masters into 
counter combinations in their own defence, 
and the result of the struggle, as might 
have been predicted, was the discom^tura 
of the workmen, the dissolution of their 
dbcieijes, and reduction, in some instances, 
of the rate of wages. 

The' employment of children in Mills 
and Factories formed an anxious subject 
of inquiry in the present reign. During 
the last snfty years the domestic manufac- 
ture of the West of England, Lancashire, 
and the Want Hiding of Yorkshire, has 
been gradually yielding to the encroach- 
ments of capital and machinery. Manual 
labour could not contend, in many stages 
of manufacture, either in cheapness or ex- 
ecution, with these powerful competitors ; 
the factories combining, on a great scale, 
all the resources of money and mechanical 
ingenuity. In 1885 the number of per- 
sons, of all ages, employed in the cotton, 
wool, silk, and flax lactones, worked by 
steam and water, in England, was 298,013 ; 
in Wales, 1936 ; Scotland, 50,180 ; Ire- 
land, 9564: making a total population in 
the United Kingdom of *65,373. Of this 
number, 158,555 were xu|$p and 108,818 
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females Between the ages of 8 and 12, 
the number employed of both sexes was 
20,588 ; between 13 and 18, 108,208 ; 
above 1ft years old, 190,710. The em- 
ployment of a greater number of females 
than males, and of so many children of a 
tender Ufa, constitutes the most objection- 
able peculiarity of factory industry. Par- 
liament has sought to protect the unfortu- 
nate juveniles, by prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under a certain age and 
limiting the hours of labour ; und its 
efforts to improve their condition have not 
been wholly fruitles, as the writer had an 
opportunity of witnessing during a Jate 
tour in the manufacturing districts. Le- 
gislative interference, however, can only 
be looked upon as a temporary palliative ; 
the most effective cure must be sought in 
the higher moral tone and Intellectual cul- 
ture of the male operatives, who ought to 
be the natural protectors of their wives 
and offspring, 

A few statements are subjoined, elucidat- 
ory of the subjects of the present ^ection. 
Great light has been thrown on the condi- 
tion of the body of the peoj^e by the 
inquiries of p*liamentary committees, 
and by the commissions on the # poor-laws, 
factories, and the state of Ireland, ana 
the results of whose labours are m course 
oC being arranged and published bytMr. 
Porter in his “ Progress of the Nation.’’ 

Daily Wages at Greenwich Hospital. 


Tear. 

Carpen- 
ters . 

Brick- 

layers. 

j Masons. * 

Plumb- 

ers. 


r. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. . 

s. 

U. 

1729 

2 

G 


G 

2 

G 

3 

0 

1730 

2 

6 

2 

(i 

2 

6 

3 

0 

1735 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

8 

3 

0 

1748 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

8 

2 

G 

1745 

2 

6 

2 
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8 

ff 

G 

1730 

2 

6 

2 

6 

o 

8 

*2 

G 

1733 

2 

6 

2 

G 

o 

8 

2 

G 

1760 

2 

G 

2 

4 

o 

8 

5 

0 

17t>5 

2 

6 

2 

4 

2 

8 

3 

0 

1770 

o 

6 

2 

4 

2 

19 * 

3 

0 

1775 

2 

6 

2 

4 

2 

10 

3 

0 

1780 

2 

6 

2 

4 

o 

jo 

3 

3 

17p>5 

2 

6 

2 

4 

2* 

10 

3 

3 

1790 

•> 

6 

3 

0 

2 

10 

3 

3 

1795 

o 

10 

3 

0 

2 

10 

3 

3 

1801) 

4 

6 

4 

10 

5 

0 

4 

6 

1805 

4 

6 

4 

8 

f> 

0 

4 

(i 

}M 

6 

0 

4 

8 

5 

0 

4 

G 

1807 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

4 

6 

1808 

5 

4 

5 

l 

5 

1 

5 

3 

1*09 

6 

8 

6 

2 

6 

3 

5 

9 

1810 

6 

6 

5 

5 

3 

9 

ft 

9 

1SU 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

9 

5 

9 

1812 

ft 

G 

6 

6 

h 

9 

5 

9 

1813 

5 

6 , 

& 

5 

5 

9 

ft 

9 


1816 

5 

2 

ft 1 

5 

3 

ft 

9 

1817 

5 

3 

5 l 

5 

3 

& 

0 

181 8 

5 

3 

5 1 

5 

3 

5 

9 

1 819 

6 

3 

ft 1 

5 

» 

& 

9 

1820 

5 

3 

5 1 

5 

3 

ft 

9 

1321 

5 

l 

5 0 

ft 

1 

ft 

7 

1823 

5 

0 

4 TO 

5 

0 

a 

ft 

1823 

5 

0 

4 10 

ft 

0 

ft 

6 

1824 

5 

0 

4 TO 

5 

0 

5 

a 

1825 

5 

9 

4 10 

5 

6 

ft 

6 

1826 

ft 

9 

4 10 

5 

6 

ft 

9 

18*27 

5 

8 

4 10 

ft 

6 

5 

9 

1828 

5 

8 

4 9 

ft 

ft 

5 

ft 

1829 

5 

8 

4 9 

5 

ft 

5 

ft 

1830 

5 

6 

4 9 

5 

4 

5 

ft 

1831 

5 

5 

4 9 

5 

3 

ft 

ft 

1833 

5 

ft 

4 9 

ft 

3 

5 

ft 

1833 

ft 

5 

4 9 

ft 

3 

5 

5 

1834 

5 

6 

4 9 

5 

3 

5 

5 

1835 

4 ]U .| 

4 4$ 

4 


4 Ha 

1836 

4 10$ 

4 5 

4 

4 

4 Ilf 


1814 

181 b 


4 hii 


These are the contruct rates of wages 
paid to the masters, and exceed the sums 
received by the workmen. Wages are 
higher in London than at Manchester, 
Glasgow, or Londonderry, by lti or 20 per 
£bnt. j a difference partly made up by the 
less ‘price of provisions, fuel, and house- 
rent. The rise of wages subsequent to 
1 ^00 was doubtless occasioned by the bad 
seasons 'of the four preceding years, 
Wheat rose to 139s. per quarter m 1801 ; 
its quality was injured by excessive rains ; 
and every .other article of provision was 
proportionately dear and unwholesome. 
The severe privations of the people checked 
the growth of population ; and the number 
of marriages, which in 1798 amounted to 
79,477, fell in 1800 to 69,851, and in 
ym to 67,288. 

W ages in husbandry were affected in a 
like jnanner by the dearth at the close of 
the last century. It appears, from Mr. 
Barton’s statements, and other sources, 
that the average weekly wages of farm- 
labourers, in Eugland, in money and in 
equivalent putts of wheat, at the yearly 
average price, were as follows : — - 


Year, 


li 

d. 


Wheat 

1796 


8 

11 


70 

1803 


n 

5 


63 

1811 


14 

ft 


76 

1819 


12 

0 


73 

1824 


10 

0 


89 

1829 


11 

0 


91 

1832 


12 

0 


90 

1833 

• 

12 

0 


115 

1834 

• • 

12 

0 


133 

1835 


11 

ft 


162 

1836 


11 

6 


121 

1837 


11 

ft 


105 


The following particulars are all we 
have beeu able to collect of the wages of 
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persons employed in manufactures and 
uther branches of industry during the pre- 
sent reign. 

Cotuou.iManu vactube. — It is calculated 
(MeOulloch’s Com . Diet. 415) that 
633)000 persons are directly employed in 
this manufacture as spinners, weavers, 
bleachers, &c. and that their aggregate 
wages amount to 20^000,000/. per annum. 
About one-fifth of the people employed are 
men, one-third women, and the remainder 
Children. The following is a statement of 
the number and average wages of the work- 



1832. 

Spinners . Weavers. No. 
h* d* s, df 

Men . . 20 6 15 1? 379 

Women * 11 3| 9 7| 503 

Children « 5 10 5 4| 654 

The change from hand to power loom 
weaving has caused extreme distress in 
Lancashire. According to the inquiries of 
parliament, the hand-loom weavers com- 
prise a body of 8404100 individuals; 
rather exceeding the amount of the AtiicaJ 
slave population, concerning whose ♦free- 
dom so long and laudable an interest has 
been manifested in the nation. In 1800 
their wages averaged 18*. to20s. # ; in 1846 
they had fallen to 12*. or 14*. weekly, and 
in 1835, to 3*. or 7s. At Manchester they 
were f-otii 5*. to 7s. Gd. net; Aberdeen, 
3*. 6//- to 5*. 6d. net ; Bolt%i, 4 j. l^// # 
net; Dundee, 6*. to 7*. net; Forfar, bs. 
net ; Glasgow, 4s. to 8*. gross ; Hudders- 
field, 4*. to 5*., a few 16 ; Lanark, 5*. id. 
net ; Paisley 6*. to 7s. gross; Perth, 4.?. 9</. 
to 7*. 9 d. net ; Preston, 4*. S)t L to Gs. bd, 
gross; Spitalfieids, 7s. Gd. to 8s. giost*: 
Stockport, 9*. gross ; Coventry, 7s. bd. net ; 
Nuneaton, 4*. 8c/. net; Drogheda, 2*. Ad. 
to 4*. net ; Belfast, 3*. Gd. to 6s. bd. gross, j 
The average earnings of 657 weavers of ! 
different classes at Leeds were found by 
Mr. Baines to be, for the first class, men, 
11*. 3 7 ; women, 5*. Vd. ; boys, 7s. 3d. ; 
girls, os. 9 d . ; but that these have employ- 
ment during ten mouths in the year only. 
For the second cta>s, men, 8s. Gd ; women, 
5s . ; boys, 5s . ; but that these are enr^ 
pioyed during six months of the year 
only. 

It is only recently that the si/k manu- 
facture has been firmly established in this 
country. Since the year 1824, when the 
restrictions on the trade were removed, the 
Bilk manufacture has spread into various 
districts, and is now conducted on such 
improved principles, as not only to place 
the products of the silk* loom within the 
reach of the humbler classes, but also to 
enable the manufacturer successfully to 
compete in the foreign market. The 
number of silk-mills in Manchester, which 


in 1820 was only five, had increased in 
1832 to sixteen. The total number of 
silk-factories in England in 1835 wa* jfiM, 
employing 29,947 persons, of which num- 
ber 19,946 were females. 

The number of persons employed in the 
woollen manufacture in England and 
Wales ore supposed to be about 400,000, 
and their aggregate wages to amount to 
9,600,000/. 

The wages of spinners, slubbers, and 
dressers average about 2 J *. weekly. Forty 
years since the average wages of men, wo- 
men, and children, in this manufacture, 
were from 5s, to Gs. each per week ; they 
are now from 9s. to 10s, each per week. In 
the former period, masons, carpenters, &c., 
had 1*. 3d. and Is. Gd. a-day ; they have 
uow 3s., 3s. Gd., and 4*.. a-day. 

The carpet manufacturers of Kiddermin- 
ster in 1830 were divided into three 
classes : 

1st class earning 30*. per week; 

2d class about 23*. per week ; 

:*(J class 20s. per week. 

The workpeople in the hardware md 
metal manufactures carried pn in Sheffield 
may alsQjbe divided into best, second, and 
4 bird- rate workmen, earning rate* of wages 
varying as follows : 

# The best class about 25*. per week* 
The second class . 20*. , , 

The third class . 1C*. , , 

For one of the highest class there are 
three u£ the second and eight of the third, 
AU these person* generally work by the 
piece. They comprise full 16,000 persons 
m the town of Sheffield alone. But the 
total number of persons in Britain directly 
engaged in the different branches of the 
hardware manuiarture, in iron, l jftrass, 
stoef, and copper, is estimated by Mr. 
MeOftlloch to amount to 300,000, and the 
aggregate value of their products in dif- 
ferent metals in a year to 17,500,000/. 

The rate of wages in London has under- 
gone n* material alteration for the last 
quarter of a century. Those of journey- 
men tailors hpve been long maintained at 
6*. a-day, and this continues the general 
rate notwithstanding their unfortunate 
rupture with the masters in 1834. The 
wages of printers have been equally steady, 
la 1800 a compositor iu book-work re- 
ceived 33*. weekly ; on a nmming news- 
paper, 40*.; evening, 37*. In 1811 there 
was an advance m these rates; since 
which,, they have remained respectively at 
36*., 48s. , and 43*. Gd. per week. 

The price of labour is less subject to fluc- 
tuation than that of any other commodity. 
The pay of seamen has undergone little 
permanent variation since the peace; 
fluctuating, in the Baitifc and American 
trade* between 55*. and 60** a-monthu In 
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the Newest}# Wl-trade there has been 
gnifcter tmewohiess, hut in this occu- 
pation traces appear to hare settled at the 
long-estaMisbed rate of from 65s. to 70s. 
per yoyage to London. 

Number of the Cotton, Mot, Stb, and Flax 
Fkctorivt worked by it earn or water, in 
ike United Kingdom, with the number of 
perrons employed therein in the year 
1835. 

Caontrlea. Factories. Males? Females. 
England . 2,655 138,254 155,439 

Wales . 90 980 956 

Scotland. 425 15,818 34,362 

Ireland / 90 3,503 6,061 

Total . 3,160 156,555 196,818 

All under ten years are employed on silk 
only; children between ten and twelve 
years are subject to the education clauses 
of the bill for regulating labour in factories, 
except those in Bilk, and work nine hours 
per day, or forty-eight hours per week. 
On March 1, 1836, this regulation was 
extended to children under thirteen years. 
Ybung persons between twelve and eight- 
teen years work twelve hours ta-day, or 
sixty-nine per week. In 1836 the regu-* 
lations were altered, so as to include only 
those from thirteen to eighteen year** of 
age. A new act for the regulation of fac- 
tories has been brought forward, and is 
now (1839) under the consideration of 
parliament. * < 

Emigration. — In the Chronicle will have 
been observed notices of attempts to form 
new settlements in South Africa and Aus- 
tralia, and of extensive emigrations to 
North America. The subject attracted 
much attention in 1827, and a parliament- 
ary committee reported that there Was a 
permanent redundancy of able-bodied 
labourers, especially in the agricultural 
districts. Government, however, refrained 
from countenancing any general plan of 
colinisation, lest its motives might* be mis- 
represented, as indicative of a design to 
41 get nd of the people with {Jus exception 
of the encouragement it has afforded to 
the removal of part of the Chelsea pen- 
sioners to Canada, and the incorporating 
the Australian Company, it has limited 
its co-operation to the grant by sale of a 
local title to foreign territoues. Under 
this system of non-interference, it will 
appear, from the following statement of the 
number of emigrants from the United 
Kingdom to America, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Australia, that emigration 
has made no great progress : — 

Yean. Ammo, Australia 

1820 17,021 1,063 — 

1821 12*470 404 


Yem* 

&*$*?*#• 

1822 

11,282 

192 u. 

Vtfs 

1823 

8,133 

184l * 

Ml 

1824 

7,311 

119 * 


1825 

8,741 

114 

4$ 

1826 

12,818 

116 

994 

1827 

12,6% 

114 

715 

1828 

12,084^ 

135 

1*956 

1829 

13,607 

197 

2,016 

1830 

30,574 

204 

1,242 

1831 

49,333 

58 

429) 

1832 

99,319 

208 

3,792 

1833 

58,083 

517 

4,134 

1834 

73,134 

288 

2,800 


Of the 230,518 emigrants to Aifieric*. 
from 1831 to 1834 inclusive, 95,309 settled 
in the United States; the remainder in 
the British North American colonies. 

Poor Rates. — As this is the first state- 
ment that has been given of the progress 
of the poor-rates, it has been carried back 
to an early period* The introduction of 
the new poor law in 1834, effected a 
material reduction in the amount of the 
assessment. Its other results, as before 
observed (p. 883), will require a longer 
term of experience than the present reign 
has afforded to appreciate. Abundance 
employment for the people, and the 
unusual low price of bread and provisions 
up to the harvest of 1836, have been pecu- 
liarly favourable to the new legislative ex- 
periment. f 

Progress of Poor rates from 1750 to 1837. 
Years. £. «. d . 


1750 




680,433 


a 

27 

11 

1776 




1,521,732 



48 

4 

1801 




4,017,871 


a 

115 

11 

K303 




4,077,891 



57 

1 

1811 




6,656,105 



92 

5 

1814 




6,294.581 



72 

l 

1815 




5,418,846 



63 

8 

1816 




5,724,839 



76 

2 

1817 




6,940,929 



94 

0 

1818 




7,870,801 



83 

8 

1819 




7,516,704 



72 

3 

1820 




7,330,256 



65 

10 

1821 




6,959.249 



54 

5 

1822 




6,358,702 



43 

3 

1823 




5,772,958 



51 

9 

1824 




5,730,898 



62 

0 

1825 




5,786,989 



66 

6 

1826 




5,928,501 



66 

11 

1827 




6,441,088 



56 

9 

1828 




6,298,000 


• 

60 

5 

1829 




6.332,410 


• 

66 

3 

1830 




6,8-29,042 


« 

64 

3 

1831 




6,798,888 


• 

66 

4 

1832 




7,036,968 


• 

58 

8 

1833 




6,790,799 


• 

52 11 

1834 




6,317,254 


• 

46 

2 

1835 




5,526,418 


t 

39 

4 

1836 




4,717,629 


• 

48 

a 

1837 




4,044,741 


# 

55 10 


320 
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4 JMfert to®-' Miction in p*ro«hlal j 
haft fclei n chiefly effected by 
flmiefusflLl lit out-door relief to the poor. 
Mm the consolidation of parishes into 
Mmki 7 under local boards of guardians, 
chosen by the higher class of ratepayers, 
afyl -superintended by a central board of 
commissioners sittire in London. The 


commissioners sittiqjr in London. The 
new system has been rapidly and ener- 
getically carried out. During the first 
year of the commission the number of 
parishes formed into unions was 2069 ; 
in the second year, 5846, and in the third 
year the number was 5598. In July 
1837, 12,132 parishes in England had been 
untonited, containing a population of 
10,55b, 907, and 1301 parishes, many of 
them under local acts, bad not been united. 
The greatest resistance to the new law 
has been encountered m the manufactur- 
ing districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
where the separation of the sexes, non- 
relief, and removal of the poor by emigra- 
tion, have been stoutly resisted on Scrip- 
tural grounds. Pendnvj the temporary 
commercial difficulties or 1837, the romj 
missioncrs were compelled to relax Jheir 
cardinal rule of refusing relief except in j 
a workhouse, in the counties of Leicester ! 
and Nottingham, and they have com- 
menced allowing greater discretion to the 
boaid* of guardians in carrying oufr the 
act. Lord John Russell slated (House of 
( otnbions, March 14, J839) thqf the value 
of some land had increased under the 
opeiation of the act by thiee yeais’ pur- 
chase, but the intrinsic worth and per- 
manence of this gum it will lequire a 
longer and more varied term of experience 
than the last five years to determine. » 

Savings Banks, — The number of Savings 
Banks m 1817 was, m England, 298; 
Scotland 9; Wales 23; Ireland 78 ; mak- 
ing a total of 408. The total number of 
depositors m the United Kingdom was 
624, '*00 ; the amount of investments, 
18,4**8,044/., making the average amouut 
invested by each depositor 30/. The total 
number of depositors foi sums not ex- 
ceeding 20/. was 334,489. The number of 
depositors not exceeding 20/. in 1830 was 
215,010; in 1831 they increased 7954; 
in 1832, 4147; in 1833, 17.415; in 1834, 
16,769; in 1835, 20,278; in 183b, 27,644; 
in 1837, 25,272. 

Bastardy.— The total number of bastards 
chargeable to parishes in England in the 
year 1835 wbb 65,475 ; in 1837 the num- 
ber chargeable had been reduced to 39,37 1 ; 
being a decrease of 40 per cent, m two 
years. The number of bastards affiliated 
in' 1835 was 11,244; in 1837, under the 
nevr poor law only 3862. It would be 
erroneous to inter that the number of 
natural children bom had diminished in 


m .equal ratio wii the ftmri&r 
Rations. Under the new law the 
maintenance ia thrown entirely on the mo- 
ther, ot relief granted only on such proofs 
and onerous terms &s often prevent paternal 
affiliations. The tendency of such a coer- 
cive procedure requires to be gravely con- 
sidered and vigilantly watched. It is not 
intended to underrate either the necessity 
or importance of some of the provisions of 
the poor lay act, but it is obvious that 
a reduction in the poor assessment and in 
the apparent amount of bastardy afford 
only equivocal proofs of the successful 
working of the new legislation; which 
may, unperceived, be slowly generating 
internal maladies much more dangerous 
to the state than the former external ex- 
hibitions of improvidence and inconti- 
nence. M. Gucrry, in his valuable work 
on the Statistics of Crwc in France, re- 
cords a discovery that pointedly bears on 
the latter subject. He says, 4< The de- 
purtrqjjnfs m which there are the greatest 
! number of illegitimate births are in gene- 
lal those*where the fewest number ofgs- 
fanticides are committed* Acd that, on 
the othef hand, where infanticides am 
most numerous, there frequently are the 
fewest number of illegitimate births.** 

J bunattes and Idiots . — The total numflfet 
of pauper lunjtics and idiots in England 
and Wales is 13,667. Male lunatics 
2814, females 3568. Male idiots 3372, 
females# 389 J. In England there is one 
lunatic or idiot to 1033 of the population, 
and in Wales 1 lo 807. The proportion 


of idiots is largest in the agricultural 
counties, and of lunaiiCB in. the momx 1 * 
factoring districts. 


Consumption of Malt ♦ — The number of 
bushels of malt consumed in the United 
Kmgfiom is the last statistical fact we 
shall adduce to elucidate the condition and 
progress of the working classes. The sub- 
joined comparative return of the bushels 
of malt* consumed in 1830 and 1837 con- 
firms our general description of the 
flourishing state of the population during 
the present reign 

Bushels. Bushels* 

1830. 1837 

England . 26,900,902 33.692,356 

Scotland . 4,101,946 4,563,446 

Ireland . 1,959,606 2,275,347 

Total annual increase of consumption iu 
the United Kingdom, 7, 588,695 bushels. 
In 1825 the bushels of malt charged with 
duty were,— England, 29,572,741 ; Scot- 
land, 3,925,847 ; Ireland, 2,706,862, ■ 

l BLOBS, CURRENCY, BU.J.S OP EXCHANGE 
PUBLIC ANNUITANTS, CONSUMPTION* 

| MORTALITY. 

I Prices of 3 per cent. Consols, bank 6f 
3 x 


i 
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ttary 5 **i 
rofiqnqof 
tfci .pfc*r 

y*#; 


fa*t India stock, in Jan- 
t sf Bankrupt* and decla- 
.... flfcWTs in eaclffear ; and 
jji quarter, of Wheat at the 
averages:— 


3 per 
«ewt« 

Ilk. 

India. 

Bkts. 

Ins. 

Wht. 

82 

200 

217 

1433 

188 

66s . 

82 

194 

194 

1365 

157 

58 J 

8 7 

193 

206 

1020 

107 

62 

88 

213 

242 

110J 

150 

46 

91 

223 

260 

1032 

121 

39 

91 

213 

253 

929 

103 

48 

80 

207 

253 

1668 

182 

55 


Pricks of the following articles of Con- 
SimPTioW; exclusive of the duty, were as 
follows: » 


Year. 

Coft! 

Coffee 

Flour ’ 

Sugar 

Tea 

pr. chi. 

pr. ct. 

pr. wk. 

pr. ct. 

pr. lb. 

1831 

29 

84 

63 

23 

24 

1832 

25 

100 

63 

23 

24 

1833 

20 

94 

6o 

28 

24 

1834 

22 

.112 

60 

27 « 

25 

1835 

26 , 

. 124 

40 

27 

25 

1&36 

25 

113 

36 

99 

18 

1837 

29 

117 

55 

33 

19 


Newcastle coal by chaldron (price per* 
ton one-loud h less ;) egtfee, the highest 
priced Jamaica; sugar, raw brown tJa- 
maica; tea, Bohea. Prices are stated in 
shillings, except tea, which is in pence. 

Cattle anti Sheep sold in Smithfield 
market, with the Christenings at-d Bu- 
rials within the London bills of mor- 
tality : — 


Year. Cattle. 


1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 
183« 
1837 


148,168 

158,640 

152,093 

162,485, 

170,325 

164,351 

172,435 


Sheep. 

1.189.010 
1,257,180 
1,167,820 
1,237.360 
1,381,540 
1,219,510 

1.329.010 


Christ- 

ened. 

28,263 

26,974 

27,090 

27,216 

26,128 

26,255 

25,796 

c • 


Buried.' 

25,337 
2*, 606 
$,577 
21,679 
21,415 
18,229 
21,063 


examine the dead ; 
hps been discontii 
which deaths have taken (tede 
necessarily omitted. Bat # se^om Sap* 
pens all the parishes within the "bills make 
returns. The following are the numbers 
and ages of those who died, in 1832, (year 
of the cholera morbu^ 1836, and 1837 

1832. 1836. 1837. 

Under two years of age 
Between two and five 
Five and ten . • • 


Ten and twenty . . 

Twenty and thirty • 
Thirty and forty . * 

Forty and fifty . , « 
Fifty and sixty • . 

Sixty aud seventy , 
Seventy and eighty • 
highty and ninety • 
Ninety and one hun- 
dred . , , . . 

One hundred and above 


6355 415? 4891 
2678, 1624 2003 
1270 783 774 

673 755 

13)5 1655 
1651 *1937 
1948 2204 
1866 
1849 
1573 
685 


11)3 

2215 

2749 

3086 

3041 

2949 

2194 

848 


2088 

2246 

1860 

710 


105 

3 


94 

1 


84 

6 


The hills of mortality for 1837 are said 
to he more imperfect than ufual. By the 
operation of the New Registration Act a 
difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
returns of christenings and burials in some 
parishes ; m others, where the office of 
teareher (persons employed in London to 

' Year, Circulation. Bullion, Gold, Silver . 

1831 £.19,069,385 £.7,328,405 £. 587,949 £. 33,696 

1832 18,138,245 6,223,575 3,730,757 145 

1833 18,638,000 9,500,500 1,225,269 

1834 18,174,500 7,354,500 66,949 

1835 17,602,000 6,272,000 1,109,718 

1836 17*999,500 6,529,000 

1837 17,907, 000 6,229,500 


%The stiH-born, Which, in 1837, amounted 
tfc 845, are not included in the bills. 

Tht above may he compared with the 
returns at p. 860, and those given p, 404, 
and the earlier years of the reign qf 
George 1.4 

Before vaccination was established, the 
mortality from small-pox in the metro- 
polis exceeded 5000 annually, although 
the populafTon waS one-iouTth less. Tlie 
deaths from this fatal decease, prior to 
1837, were about 300 annually. Bat in 
November of that year small-pox began to 
spread epidemically in London, and so 
widely, that from that month until No- 
vember, 1838, the admissions into the 
Kmall-pox Hospital amounted to 700 — the 
largest number ever received since the 
foundation of the hospital. The disease 
has also been prevalent in the couutry ; 
chiefly, from the erroneous impression 
abroad that the vaccine matter has lost 
its preventive efficacy by time, and 
people consequently again resorting to 
inoculation. 

Average circulation of the bank of 
England ; amount of bullion in the 
Bank; coinage of gold and silver; ami 
average circulation of the Private Banks 
and Joint-stock Banks :■ — 


Private 

Banks. 


Joint-stock 

Bank*. 


145 £.8,836,803 £4,315*3# 

432,775 8,370,423 1,783,689 

146,665 7,912,587 2,508,0*16 

7, 764,824 3,969,.J#l 

6,701,996 3.44M63 



( mm*x W* --*£• mt* 



Tit# eircifiatiqn of the private and joint- 
stock hanks in 1803, is to Dec. 28, 1833; 
and for the subsequent pears to the quar- 
ter ending in September trf the respective 
year : the returns are made pursuant to 

3 * 4 Wm. 4. c. 83, 

The duty paid -on bills of exchange 
amounted to 384, 95#4 for England ; Scot- 
land 84,442/.; Ireifid 75,151/.: total, in 
1636, for the United Kingdom, 015,025/. 
In 1SC5, which is the earliest account at 
the stamp-office, the amount was 384,4494 ; 
in 1810, 588,7534; in 1815, 673,1114; 
iu 1825, 597,0804 j in 1835, 544,5004 

Pun tic Annuitants. — The number of 
persons to whom half-yearly dividends 
were payable at the bank of England, 
October 10, 1837, was 91,158; on January 
5, 1838, 189,408: total, 280,566. The 
number of these receiving dividends at or 
under 


£5 » * • 


86,927 * 

10 , • . 


45,020 

60 . * . 


98,598 

100 ... 

t . 

25,983 * 

20.0 . * . 

• • 

14,778 * 

300 ... 

• • 

4,588 

500 ... 

« • 

2,752 

1000 . \ . 

• • 

1,363 

2000 . . . 


. 375 • 

2000 and above 


187 


u::wsi»apehr, magazines, reporting, 
POPULAR LITERATI/ dk. 

Tim gtyry of newspapers, magazines, 
and parliamentary reporting, belongs to 
the last and present centuries. There 
were earlier attempts at journalism, but 
they were only attempts, and can do 
more be likened to the modern broad- 
sheet than an Indian canoe to an Atlantic 
steamer. During the commonwealth there 
were wing- tooted Mercuries f, speeding 
their flight from London to York in the 
brief space of a fortnight or three weeks, 
fre jltted with tidings of equal importance, 
and recording with not less scrupulous 
etiquette than the present court circular, 
the daily proceedings, this entrances and 
exits from about Whitehall, of u His high- 
ness, the lord piotector,” of the ‘‘most 
illustrious lady, the lady Mary Cromwell,” 
and of (i the most noble* lord, the lord Fal- 
conbridge.” These, however; were like 
angels’ visits, few and far between ; they 
were not periodicals, but bulletins, or poli- 
tical pamphlets issued at uncertain in- 
tervals. In 1663) when Roger I/Estrangc 
up with privilege his Intelligent', er, he 
boasted that “one book a-week may be 
expected to be published every Thursday, 
and finished, upon the Tuesday night, 
leaving Wednesday entire for printing 


off: 9 So .much time Spent in “finishing* 
au4 “printing ofT of terhaprf 
latum hot exceeding 100 copies 1 w&dd 
make the intelligence Conveyed by itbgSr 
tb his London customers not very fresh) 
and by the time it reached the country 
reader would ,be 4ead matter of history. • 
The Inielligtruier preceded the London 
Gazette about two years, and a copy of it 
may be seen in the British Museum, con- 
sisting of four pages, about the size of a 
Benny Magazine or Chambers' Journal. 

Before the revolution of 1688 there 
were several London papers, regulated by 
licences and surveyors of the press. In 
1709 London had one daily paper, fifteen 
three times a-week, and one twice a week : 
this was the year before the imposition of 
a penny stamp-duty, when a kind of mania 
raged for the latest arrivals, and when it 
was a subject of complaint id the aristo- 
cratic British Mercury , that in the metro- 
polis « The meanest of shopkeepers and 
handicrafts spend whole days in coffee - 
houess [ ‘ penny universities,’ as they , are 
disparagingly called] to hear news and 
talk publics, whilst their wives and chil- 
dren want bread at home 4 :” After, the 
statute of 1724, providing for the better 
collection of the stamp-duty, there were 
three daily papers, six weekly, and Jen 
tlflee times a-week. It seems to Elvp 
dealt a‘ heavy blow to genius, for Swift, in 
his “Journal to Stella,” speaking of the 
effect of the new regulations, says, “Do 
you Ifiiow *hat Grub-street is dead and 
gone last week ? No more ghosts or mur- 
ders now for love or money.” The dean, 
however, was premature ; the penny-a-liners 
still live, and are occasionally allowed to 
ply their vocation in the dark Nuvqpbmr 
months of the parliamentary interregnum, 
even in the London journals. 

ARout the period of the introduction of 
the stamp-duty, the Leeds Mercury and 
some other of the old country papers Rad 
been established. They mostly present a 
singulffi tontrast to their successors in 
their diminutive .size, the meagreness of 
their contents, and are for the moat part 
printed in larger type, — more suited, 
perhaps, to the bad eyes or bad fights of 
their readers. 

The desire of news from the capital on 
the part of the wealthier country residents, 
and probably the false inform* sir William 
impertinence of the public.dharo, and air 
the common establishment* last, after re* 
rious trade, that qf a NRw$nf the lords, who 
who, for a subscription some printers for 
pounds per annum, protests, asked,* with 
every post-day to he to be less jealous of 
country. This profsau the other house ? 
in the reign of Jtho consequence,** cqOr 
Jenson’s play, ‘‘in ant member, “if you 
is to go on unchecked? 
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written in<0» J»t year of Charles I., 
there is wfamttweg description of an office 

©f cnpyista&nd news-manufacturers J— 

•« Ttis Mb* toom where my fieri** •}*. 

Aufktop W ? #** tHeHegititer V th« miirt*t 4 

The ttuStaer, lie Site private there, withm : 
And here I haV® mf eevemi Mil* and file* 

Of news by the alphabet, and all pa* up 

Ttatotfetir heads." - 

, As this was long before the age °* ® x ' 
presses, of resident agents abroad, of rival 
Waiters, vying like race-horses in speed on 
tiiw~ macadamize d roads — composing the 
while for next day’s paper, in flying post- 
chaises and* four, the disjecta membra ot 


chaises and* four, the disiecta membra of 
a Glasgow or Edinburgh festival — the 
news- correspondent often suffered under a 
grievous dearth of interesting events and 
occurrences, that droy# him to shifts and 
(contrivances— to deal largely in on dits-- 
to Satisfy the ever-craving appetite of the 
rural quul nunc— the consequence of which 
was, that his manuscript circular fell into 
as much disrepute as the public news. 

Iu the advertisement, announcing the 
first number of the Evening Post, (Septem- 
ber 6, 1709,) it is said, “There must be 
thfte or four pound per annum paid by 
those gentlemen who are out of /own tor 
written news, which is so far, generally, 
from having any probability of matter ot 
fait in it, that it is frequently stuffed up 
with a fVe hear , Sfc, or An eminent Jew 
merchant has received a letter , 8fc. ; being 
nothing more than downright fiction.” 
The same advertisement, speaking of the 
published papers, says, “ We read ihore of 
our own affairs in the Dutch papers than 
in any Of our own.” The trade of a news- 
correspondent seems to have suggested a 
sort of union of written news and printed 
newsy for, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, we have news-letters prii ted 
in type to imitate writing. The most 
celebrated of these was that commenced 
by Ichahod Dawks in 1696, the first num- 
ber of which was thus announced : “This 
letter will be done upon good if ri ting- 
paper, and blank space left, that any 

g ehtleman may write his own private 
usiness. It does undoubtedly exceed the 
best of the written news, contains double 
the quantity, is Tead with abundant more 
ease and pleasure, and will be useful to 
improve the ’younger sort in writing a 
*m£a«4* kmifiy Dawks arrived at such a 
rity, that, together with Dyer, 
<%rc Sjpter editor, they came to 
jjdn the renown of a Latin 
183b ibp Anthony Alsop,— 

mi *f»l®'^h.tent n ovor« n , 

1 0,0 jo , now jerque r” 

18 > 1 If’ 1 English press from 
17 ,602,096 \ if to the Orange 


In the reignof the tot Sto at eamtan 
inundation of P^*^**** w wetetded 
the court, with *M bdt ertttciM 
quibble the people, indeed, “‘“their 
glorious dramatists, but Baeoa was tySjpd 
upon as an impracticnhle dremeh €^ 
troversy, too, b**an to he nfe, 
spirit at l»«t explodedfto aucti* torrent of 
civil end ecclesiastical violence to tM »«« 
reign, as left no opentog ® 

belles lettres. The pre« was ahsotbed^ 
the productions of this contento* <*** 
breolf. There i« to the British Museum 
a collection of 2000 volume. * i***' 


Year* 


1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 


311 01 ZUUU iru*w*a«,* « ----- 

[ssued between the yearn l6 4 f *°f 
the whole number of which several puhto 
cations amounts to the enormous quantity 
of 30,000. This most eunous collection 
was made by a bookseller of the“amerf 
Tomlinson, to the time, when the tracto 
were printed-was bargained for, but 
not bought, by Charles H.— and was 
eventually bought by Georgs HI., and 
presented by h?m to the British Museum. 
The limited demand for any publications 
unconnected with* controversial subjects 
rrtay be inferred from the tittle popularity 
enjoydd by Milton’s metrical productions, 
and the fact mentioned by Dr. Johnson, 
.hat from 16‘23 to 1664, the nation was 
satisfied with two editions of * 

plays, which probably together did not 
amount to 1000 copies. The cam* of 
wholesome literature did not benefit by 
the Restoration, — it was a tiansit.un lmm 
one extreme to another— from a conclave 
to a brothel, -and it became a mere tojr 
of a licentious king, his c^esaas aml 
gallants, who sought to divert then weari- 
ness with wits aud authors, as 
were wont to do with their jestwi- Charlei 
II. and his followers brought hither the 
spirit' of the literary parasites of Lotus 
XIV., with whom the great were every- 
thing and the people nothing, save » 
brute and random bolt, or slumbering shell 
in a mortar. Under this kind of tavour, 
letters, with a few grand exceptio^P^ 
on the lowest garb m which they can be 
arrayed— were tricked out in 
finery-habiliments to excite the S*°“ 
pLions of human nature-to P«de' r to 
the low appetites of the swell mob Qf&t. 

James's, or the hardly km degraded mbUk 

that congregated ntghtiy at Blackftiais, 
or the Globe theatre in Southwwk. , 
literature, to be enduring and generally 
useful must be based on the poptow de- 
mand. If supported «mly 
nobles, or ecclesiastics, it » nw 
but the literature of a c ^ *r* nd X^i>. 
of the vices of clay inter est*. T 


i/ v to tiie Orange tinction English private 

17,999,506 considered tlie I Queen Anne, •**?, beenfed bysoft 

17,.9Q7,600 ^ literary hiatoiy. | patronage, which had been tea y 


mendaeions dedication* w»« exchanged to t%» sweet lollypop addresMd 
%, the , more steady, remunerative, and Boiieau or other pensioned sycophant to 
independent support m the people* The the illiterate and vain-glorious' LoufeiuY. 
penny , * JaiW,” “ Spectators,” and Connected with the rise of the magazine, 
“Guardians,” were less exciting, and more and about four years after, may he dated 
conducive tq a healthy state of the public the commencement of Parliamentary 
intellect, than meagre -paragraphs about Reporting. , Prior to this time the cur- 
the Low Countries, Prince Eugene, the rent proceedings of the house of cbmmona 
Turks, and the Austrians, rumours of were no more known to their constituents, 
wars, and domestic scandal. They formed than the proceedings of a cabinet council 
the taste, sentiment, and manners of so- now are. Although accounts of single 
ciety ; they were to the middle ranks of speeches, and even of entire debates, had 
those days what the cheap weekly period- been occasionally printed from a much 
icals now are to the working classes, earlier period, the only regular record of 
They were not remarkable for originality, parliamentary proceedings which was 
they were commonplace, and their trite- given to the public, up to witbin about a 
ness made them more suited to their century of the present time, was that con- 
purpose. Executed with singular good tained in the u Historical Register,** and 
intent, fancy, delicacy, and judgment, they the “political State of Europe**, both of 
were better adapted to the first stages of which. were annual publications. Parlia- 
popular training, by creating a literary raent sternly asserted its right to prohibit 
propensity and seducing the reader's at- all promulgation of its doings through the 
lections, than startling philosophical ap- press, at least while it was sitting ; and 
peals to his understanding. mai^ persons maintained that it had the 

The Essayists had salso the merit /if power to prevent any publication ofits 
being, the harbingers of a higher classaif debatesoeven during tne recess* The Riat 
periodical miscellany — the Magazine. A attempt at a monthly publication of the 
printer, Edward Cave by name, with a 4 debates* was made in an extraordinary 
shrewd regard to creating regular employ- number of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
ment for his presses, formed th$ design of August, 1735, which contained a report 
establishing a miscellany to collect mto a of* the debate in the lords on the fsd 
permanent repository the most valuable of of January preceding. The practice Was 
un* fugitive pieces from the newspapers continued m succeeding numbers. It was, 
and other sheets, or rather haK-sheets, that however, no publication of the debates 
had appeared during the month. Oi these during the fitting of the houses ; the ses- 
it is stated, that “ besides divers written sion was always over before anything 
accounts, .no less than 200 per month were done in the course of it was given m the 
then thrown from the press only in Lon- magazine. Even while following at this, 
don, and about as many printed elsewhere diatahee, the reports were of the most 
in the three kingdoms.” He offered* a timid and cautious description. m The 
share of his undertaking to half the book- narpes of the speakers Were given only by 
sellers in London, who rejected the project the Jftrst and last letters, and in many 
as absurd or injurious to their interests, cases no speaker’s name is mentioned; all 
These gentlemen had not learnt, even by that appears is a summary of the argu- 
the success of the Essayists, to rely upon ment. and discussion. They got bolder by 
the talisman of low prices in creating degrees, and at last the names were printed 
a 4 imand. In 1731, Cave at his own risk at full Sbngth. This audacity, coupled 
produced the first magazine printed in with the fact that some of the members 
England— The Gentleman's. Its success appeared inw light not very satisfactory to 
was so great, that in the following year themselves, either from their own defects, 
the booksellers became jealous ; thly or the incorrect version of their oratory, 
could not understand Cave’s scheme till caused the attention of the commons to 
they had discovered its value by their own be drawn to the subject. It' was brought 
peculiar mode of testing the merit of lite- under notice, April 13, 1738, by the 
rary enterprise, and they then set up a speaker, who was followed by sir William 
rival magazine, “The London.” In 1749 Yonge, sir WilUaxn Windham, and sir 
the first review, “ The Monthly,’’ was Thomas Winning ton. The last, after re- 
started, and in a few years was followed ferring to the conduct of the lords, who 
by u The Critical.” They did an immense had lately punished some printers for 
deal for literature and the literary churac- publishing their protests, asked,* with 
ter. They did not create poets and philoso* warmth, if they were to be less jealous of 

phers, but they prevented kings, and lord* their privileges than the other hpu$e f 

and fashionables, pretending to create “What will bo the consequeuCe” Cbnr 
them. • tinued the indignant member, “if you 

M Un Auguste peut aisement fake un Virgil«’» allow these reports to go ou unchecked? 
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WW, sir, you wfil have every word that w 
agpmft here by gentlemen misrepresented 
by follows irbo thrust themselves into our 
gallery. Ybu will have the speeches of 
this home every day printed, even during 
your ten ttef / and we shall be looked upon 
<W the imstcQfitemptible assembly on the face 
of the earth!* Mr. Rulteuey and sir 
Robert Walpole, the leaders of the two 
political parties, followed, without dissent- 
ing from the last speaker’s disparaging 
prognostication; after which, a thunder- 
ing resolution was unanimously agreed 
to, declaring it “ a high indignity to* 
and a notorious breach of, the privi- 
leges of the house to publish the de- 
bates, either while parliament is sit- 
ting or during the recess,” and threat- 
ening to proceed against offenders 
with the* 49 utmost severity/’ As an 
account of parliamentary business was now 
Obtained with greater risk, the report of 
the debates necessarily became more inac- 
curate than before, and various contnv^ices 
were employed to disguise a version of 
them. The Gentleman’s Magazine pub- 
lished them under the title of “ The Rebates 
in the Senate of Lilliput,” and the London 
Magazine under that of a “ Journal of the 
Proceedings and Debates in the Political 
Club giving Romau names to the 
speakers, while each publication printed 
an explanatory key to the whole at the 
end of the year. The two gentlemen 
principally occupied in this nfysti fixation 
were Mr. William Guthrie, the author of 
a ' continuation of Smollett’s History of 
England, and Mr. Thomas Gordon, a 
translator of Tacitus, both of whom were 
Scotchmen. 

About this time the celebrated Samuel 
Johnson arrived in London, poverty- 
stricken and without a lodging, accom- 
panied, by his hardly less celebrated 
townsman, David Garrick. He had for 
some years furnished essays and biogra- 
phies to Cave’s Magaziue, who ^engaged 
him in the composition of the parliament- 
ary debates. The reports from Nov. 10, 
1740, to Feb. 23, 1743, inclusive, are 
considered to have been entirely prepared 
by him. The plan first adopted seems to 
'hftvc feeed, for Guthrie, who had a good 
memory, to bring home as much as he 
Could , recollect of the debate from the 
house, mending his draft by whatever 
other assistance he could command ; after 
which, the matter thus collected underwent 
the finishing touches of Johnson. At 
times, according to Boswell, Johnson had 
tie other aid than the names of the speak- 
ers, and the side they took, being left to 
his own resources to find the argument 
and language. A speech — the celebrated 
speech he put into the mouth of Mr. 


FiH, March 10, 1741, when that 4miu m , 
guished orator replied to the taunts of 
Horace Walpole on account of bisyouth^- 
Johnson afterwards declared, in the . corn- 

K of Francis, Wpdderburn, Foote, and 
yhy, that he "wrote it in a garret. in 
Exeter* street.” Bis reports, however, tee 
considered by the editor of Hansard’s 
Parliamentary History the most authentic 
extant, faithfully embodying the argument, 
if not the style, of the speakers. It wot 
once observed to him, that he dealt out 
reason and eloquence with au equal hand 
to both parties. " That is not quite true,” 
said Johnson:- " I saved appearances tole- 
rably well, but I took care that the whig 
dogs should not have the best of it.” The 
reports increased immensely the sale of 
the magazine ; they enabled Cave to set 
up an equipage,, who had the good sense, 
instead of going to the heralds* office for 
a crest, to clap on the ddor-jmnnel a 
representation of his office at St. John’s 
Gate, Cierkenwell ; where Johnson some- 
times ate his dinned, concealed behind a 
s&een, not having suitable clothes to 
appeaf in before the more modish visitors 
i of his employer, some of them perhaps 
M.P.’s, who dropped in to see or correct 
theSnaiden* proofs of their oratory iu the 
senate. 

All this time the debates had not 
descended to the Newspapers : nor did they 
till thirty years later. The Gazette**- and 
other daily prints, consisting of a folio 
half-sheet or single leaf, weie usually 
taken up with a political essay, some scraps 
of foreign news many months old, a few 
nojiccs of domestic occurrences from the 
country, aud a parcel of advertisements, 
mostly of quack medicines, low jest-books, 
and other matters suited to vulgar taste. 
The proceedings of parliament were rarely 
noticed at all, except perhaps to the extent 
of an intimation that, his majesty, it was 
reported, intended to go down to the house, 
to deliver a gracious speech. Things con- 
tinued nearly in this state till 1770, when, 
though the papers had doubled iu size, 
tipsy still contained no debates. Soon 
alter this* however, a great change took 
place. The conduct of the house of com- 
mons in the case of the Middlesex election 
of the preceding year, when they declared 
colonel Luttrell to be the sitting member 
instead jot' Mr. Wilkes, who hoX been re- 
turned by an immense majority of votes, 
had drawn upon the proceedings of par- 
liament a degree ot popular attention 
which they had never received siuee the 
Revolution ; and had excited a determined 
spirit of resistance to what appeated the 
arbitrary conduct of the commons. The 
legality of its assumed privileges wAs 
jealously scrutinised, and the right of the 
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house to interdict the publication of its 
proceedings was the ground oh which it 
was determined to shake a stand. The 
printers of newspapers had long intended 
(PFvadf all's Junius, iii, 346) to report the 
debates, and now resolved to make the 
experiment. They knew that they could 
confidently count' upon being supported in 
the contest they, were about to commence 
by nearly the whole force of public opinion, 
and towards the end of 1770 several of 
the London papers began to carry their 
determination of reporting into effect. 
The example was immediately followed by 
the Dublin Mercury, and the whole of the 
country papers. 

It was not long before these hold pro- 
ceedings attracted the notice of the house 
of commons, and the debates which ensued 
on several nights were unusually violent. 
On one evening, March 12, there were 
twenty-three divisions, and the house did 
not adjourn till four in the morning. The 
result was that eight printers were or- 
dered to attend at the har. But not one 
of them obeyed the summons. The offi- 
cers of the house were then ordered if) 
take them into custody, which theyliid in 
die case of three, and brought them before « 
the city magistrates, who not only dis- 
charged the prisoners, but bound tlftm 
over to prosecute the officers for talse im- 
prisonment. For this two of the magis- 
trates were sent to the Tower; and the 
clerk of the city, being brougm forward to 
the table of the house, was compelled to 
tear out the leaves of his register on which 
the judgments of the magistracy had 
been recorded. But here the violence of 
the commons appears to have exhausjyd 
itself. None of the refractory printers had 
yet been brought to the bar, aiyl the 
house, either from the difficulty of deter- 
mining on ulterior measures, or apprehen- 
sive ot consequences, gave up (see Feb. 
1771) the struggle. The public excite- 
ment was gteat; immense multitudes as- 
sembled nightly around the house, and the 
populace could hardly be restrained from 
acts of violence. The victory was com- 
plete, and. no attempt has since been m^Le 
to restrain the papers from daily reporting, 
during the sessiou, the debates of paiha- 
toent. For some years after* the practice 
of shutting the gallery of the commons 
Was resorted to ; this was frequently done, 
and the public sometimes excluded for a 
whole session, especially during the 
American war. 

It is hardly possible to' overrate the im- 
portance of the right to publish the de- 
bates, ot its salutary influence, both on the 
people and their representatives. Parlia 
me nt ary discussions are a treasury of in- 
formation on al\ ^he chief questions of 
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public interest; and no doubt the ps&xcp 
of 4aily reporting them’W* > principal 
cause of the remarkable display of oratory 
that almost immediately after distin- 
guished the British senate. Publicity is 
a cheap and efficient guarantee against 
the abuse of delegated authority ; and the 
I example of England, of open proceedings, 
has been followed by all the constitutional 
governments of the continent. 

The system of newspaper reporting has 
been greatly improved since its first intro- 
duction. The person by whom it was 
carried to the greatest perfection, with the 
old machinery, was Mr. George Woodfali, 
the proprietor and editor, first of the Public 
Advertiser, and afterwards of the Morning 
Chronicle. Mr. Wyodfall had. so retentive 
a memory, that it is said he used fre- 
quently to write out the account of a whole 
evening’s debate after having merely 
heard it in the gallery, and Without having 
taken any notes. It would, however, be a 
mistake to suppose that the speeches thus 
carried away were given with anything 
like the fulness and accuracy of modern 
reports. * Another inconvenience attending 
the employment of only one reporter for 
the night was the delay which it occa- 
sioned in the publication of the paper. At 
tl^e time when this practice prevailed 14 
was no uncommon thing for the Morning 
Chronicle not to make its appearance be- 
fore nine or ten o’clock at night. The 
public is indebted to the late Mr. Perry 
for thl first* suggestion and introduction of 
the greatly-improved principle on which 
parliamentary reporting is now conducted. 
It was about the year 1783 that that gen- 
tleman, on becoming the editor of the 
Gazetteer , proposed the est&blishmeQt of a 
body of reporters to attend every night in 
succession in both houses. The superior 
excellence of the reports thuB obtained 
soon superseded the former practice. Each 
of the great morning papers now employs 
from ^ight to twelve reporters, each of 
whom remains in either house only about 
three-quarters of an hour, or an hour, 
when his plUce is taken by another, and 
he hastens back to the office to write out 
the portion of the debate he has brought 
away with him, for. the printer. A long 
speech may thus be said to extend from 
the mouth of the speaker to Printing- 
house-square ; be, at the same time, m 
course of delivery in parliament— part of it 
travelling along the Strand— part in the 
hands of the compositor— part parted, 
and on the desk of the editor, who is bqch- 
1 pied in compressing its substance into n, 
leading article or in a commentary to ac- 
company it in next day’s publication. |)o. 
I reporter now thiok* of depending ndmy 
upon his memory ; all take notes, though 
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few write short hand, more or less ex- 
tended. The object aimed at, is not a 
literal report, but a faithful abridgment of 
the aeahrmt, matter, and style of the 
speaker. The chief speeches are gi ven 
with extraordinary correctness ; but of the 
inferior speeches, or those of speakers little 
known to the public, only the points are 
indicated, and many are passed by in si- 
lence. There is only one publication, the 
Mirror of Parliament , that professes to 
frive all the speeches fully and t accurately. 
Of its accuracy, as a verbatim report, it is 
not easy to judge. Some of the great 
morning papers have accused the Mirror , 
not of misrepresenting what fit said in the 
house, but of permitting the members to 
misrepresent ft. The practice of submit- 
ting a speech to the eotrection of the per- 
son that has pronounced it is indeed liable 
to the objection, that the member will 
correct the report according to his ' discre- 
tion more than his memory ; and the re- 
sult will be a transcript of what he should 
have said, or intended to say, rather ^han 
of what he really uttered. 

Although the duties of reporters are 
both important and arduous, it is only of 
late years that a disposition h£s been 
shown to afford them facilities for the dis- 
charge of. them. Formerly they had no 
means of entering the gallery of the coifi- 
mous beyond those enjoyed by the public 
generally; and, on days when an interest- 
ing debate was expected, they were fre- 
quently obliged to take their pkces en the 
stalks early in the forenoon, and, after 
standing there for many hours, to depend 
for their chance of getting in by battling 
their way in the crowd when the door 
opened. The first arrangements for the 
express purpose of accommodating the re- 
porters were made a few years before the 
death of Mr. Pitt. Previous to that time 
note-books had been very generally intro- 
duced ; but in the commons, from the 
crowded state of the gallery, they were com- 
paratively of small use. It hapjter&d one 
night, when the premier was to make a lead- 
speech, that the gallery wag more than 
usually thronged, and neither by force nor 
entreaty could the reporters procure even 
tolerable accommodation. They took 
Counsel together, and the result was a se- 
cession. Next morning, instead of the 
rounded periods of the minister, .there ap- 
peared nothing hut one dire blank, accom- 
panied bv a strong comment on the griev- 
ance in which it Had originated. The almost 
immediate result was the appropriation, 
under the detection of Mr. speaker Abbott, 
of the uppermost bench of the gallery to 
the reporters* exclusive use, with a door in 
the centre, by which they alone had a 


right to enter. SpOn after, a small room . 
at t fcfc emS of the gkfiery passage, which 
bore'effi its glass paq^lsfche' words 44 Re- 
porters’ Room,” uotwithstauding the 
standing order and its penalties, was added 
for the convenience of the gentlemen 
previous to taking their places in the ^gal- 
lery, and during the divisions. The lords 
followed the commons in their accommo- 
dation of the press, at the due distance 
which be fitted their dignity. It was not 
until about twenty years ago that a note- 
book was permitted to make its appearance 
at the bar of the upper house. If a young or 
forward reporter ventured to display the 
implements of his trade to the eyes of their 
lordships, they were immediately struck 
from his hand by one or other of tfie mes- 
sengers. The first person who ventured to 
rest his book on their lordships’ bar ii 
said to have been Mr. Windyer, who now 
is, or lately was, a justice of the peace is 
Sydney, New South Wales. His example 
was followed ; and only two sessions after, 
the robe of lord Eldon, while bis lordship 
proceeding to £be bar to receive a do- 
Imitation of the lower house, having acci- 
dentally caused Mr. Wiudyer to drop his 
' book within the bar, the noble earl checked 
his onward step, picked up the fragments 
of 4 he jmsging debate, and presented them, 
with an engaging smile, to their collector. 
In the session of 1828-9, when from the in- 
tense interest to which the catholic question 
. gave rise, tkj press found it difficult to 
maintain their station, a portion of the space 
below the bar was railed off for them ; and a 
session or two after, when a strangers* 
gallery was added to the lords, a seat was 
set apart for their use. In the present 
temporary erection, the privilege of an ex* 
elusive place for the press is provided in 
both 'houses — in the commons, behind 
the speaker’s chair. 

A regular and authentic publication of 
the debates must have added immensely 
to the interest of newspapers,^ and thereby 
vastly increased their number aud circula- 
tion. In 1782 the number of newspapers 
published in the United Kingdom was 79; 
in 1790, 146; in 1821,278; in 1836, 397. 
Id September, 1836, the act for the reduc- 
tion of the duty came into operation (see 
p. 1009) and gave a powerful impulse to 
the newspaper press. Within a year after 
the number of papers increased from 397 to 
458, and their circulation fYom 35,5 76^056 
to 53,496,207. The following is the par- 
liamentary return, showing the effect of 
the reduction on the revenue, and the 
number and circulation of the newspapers 
in the year before and the year after it 
took place s— 
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Mr. Newspaper* 


London newspaper* . 71 
English provincial do. 194 
Scotch do. do. . 54 
Irish do. do. 73 


do. 

r 

Total 
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Mr. Stamp*. 
19.241,640 
8,535,390 
. 2,034,4 38 
5, 144,582 


397 


35,576,056 


yjfrtjr ending Sept* 15, 1837. 


Mo. Newspaper** 
London newspaper* . 85 

.English provincial do. 237 
Scotch do. do. 65 
Irish do. do. 71 


Mo. Stamps. 
29,172,797 
14,998,113 
4,123,330 
5,203,967 


:<m 


nmn. 

. -£2.>6,55G 

. 1 IS, 804 

. 35,392 

. 37,525 


£443,278 

Duty. 

. £121,553 

. 62,483 

. 17.180 

. 16,203 


n Total . 458 


53,4962207 £217,480' 


The produce of the stamp-duty on news- 
papers was — 

In 1899 . * £359,448 

1815 


1820 

1825 

1830 


383,696 

440.228 

449,574 

505,430 


(See further on Newspapers, pp» 531, 760, 
795.) 

The peiiod from the accession of 
George 111. to tlio close of the last 
reign has been marked by /he rapid 
in# rease of the demand for yppuiAn 
) i * Kit atuhe, rather than by any promi- 
nent features of originality in. literary 
production. Periodical literature spread 
on every side ; newspapers, niugazines, and 
rev lews were multiplied ; and the old sys- 
tem of selling books by hawkers was 
extended to the rural districts and small 
provincial towns. Of the number-books 
thug produced, the quality was indifferent, 
with a few exceptions, and. the cost ol 
these works was considerable. The* prin- 
ciple, however, was theu first developed 
of extending the market by coming into 
it at regular intervals with fractions of a 
w >rk *o that the humblest customer might 
lay by each week in a savings-bank of 
knowledge. Smollett’s “ Histury of Eng- 
land" was one of the most successful 
number-books : it sold to the extent of 
20,000 copies, on the first publication of it 
by the author. 

The vast extension of commerce in 


book* may be inferred from some curious 
facts published by Mr. Charles Knight, 
of Ludgate-hill. Exclusive of pamphlets 
and other tracts, the number of new works 
published in the first fifty-seven years of 
the last century was 5280, being only an 
average of ninety-three new works in each 
year. From 1792 to 1802, eleven years, 
exclusive of reprints and pamphlets, then 
were 4096 new works, averaging 372 new 
books per annum. From 1800 to 1827; 
excluding as before, the number of new 


books was 15,888,* showing an annual 
average of 588 new books ; being an 
increase of 21G per year over the last 
eleven yeais of the previous century. 

The prices of books having been raised 
since 1800, an attempt was made is 1827 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and semal of the large book- 
sellers »f London and Edinburgh, to 
reduce them to the old rate of cheapness, 

, without Viy diminution of excellence. Oa 
this principle, several valuable works were 
published monthly, and numerous weekly 
periodicals commenced, which, at the pfece 
of one penny or three half-peneo each, 
and without the excitement of either reli- 
gious or political topics, attained a steady 
sale offronv 70.000 to 120,000 numbers. 

The new publications on this pika, 
though mostly consisting of extracts and 
compilations, appear not to have materially* 
discouraged the production of original 
works. The following table exhibits the 
number of new publications, withoufpam- 
phfets pr reprints, of each year from 1 828 to 
3835, with the number of volumes, and the 
aggregate price of a single copy of each 
new work. 


Year. 

Pub. 

Fats. 

JWc. 


1628 * 

• 842 

1105 

£668 10 

0 

1829 

1064 

1413 

879 1 

0 

1830 

1142 

1592 

873 5 

3 

3831 

1105 

1619 

939 9 

3 

1832 

3152 

1525 

807 19 

6 

1833 

1180 

1567 

831 8 

0 


All the original and important works, 
the copyright of which is considered suffi- 
ciently valuable to be worth protecting in 
a court of law, are entered in Stationers* 
Hall. Judging by this criterion there ap- 
pears to have been a slignt decrease in the 
production of this description of publica- 
tions. The following is the number of 
works entered at the Hall, each year from 
1820 to 1831 both inclusive 

1820 . 1208 1826 . 1181 

1821 . llll 1827 . 1316 



i m , British emombo®*' 

1822 v m 4 1828 . ,1309 

1823 . Mm 1829 , 1105 


' 2824 * 1281 1830 „ 1264 

1823 * 1370 1831 . 1159 

Averaging in the first six years 1287 
works per aunum, ami in the second 1222. 

RAILWAYS AMO STKA.M-NAV1GATION, 

Two periods of remarkable improve- 
ment in the modes of travelling and car- 
riage conveyance, namely, that by the 
common roads and that by canal naviga- 
tion, have been already noticed (pp. 567, 
636) ; and it appropriately belongs to 
the present reign to record a third, which 
promises to supersede both its predecessors, 
and to effect a more sweeping change m 
locomotive action by land and water than 
it was possible for the human fancy to 
conceive. All nations seem in a fair way 
of becoming one nation f separated only by 
local administrations and provincial dia- , 
lects. The poet’s prayer, that time^and 
space might be annihilated, has been al- 
most conceded, and the old sajy, that 
“ time ami tide wait for no man, 5 ' has been 
so far inverted that few men feel the slaves 
id' either. This extraordinary revolution is 
as sudden as universal. The Brindleys 
and? Bridge waters, the M* Adams, Ren- 
nies and Telfords, have hardly ceased 
to live ere their glory begins to dim, their 
mighty works to dwindle m public estiraa- • 
turn, and to be looked upon, like^he Egypt- 
ian pyramids, or the aqueducts of the 
ancients, with commingled feelings of 
astonishment and pity at the wasted toil, 
the ill-adapted means to ends, compared 
with the rapid flights of later discoveries. 

Both rail-roads and steam-navigation 
may be considered the inventions of the 
present century. There were crude 'at- 
tempts previously in both descriptions of 
mechanical connivances, but they were 
either wholly unsuccessful or of such 
limited utility as to discourage b their 
general adoption. In the Newcastle col- 
lieries wooden railways were ysed in the 
Seventeenth century, and for which, on a 
limited scale, iron began in 1707 to be 
substituted as a more durable material. 
This experiment met with so little encou- 
ragement that, thirty years after, a Mr. 
Calt published a book, claiming to be the 
first inventor of cast-iron rails. These 
railways, it may be remarked, were all 
private undertakings, no public railway 
was attempted. The first act of par- 
liament for a work of this kind was passed 
in 1801 , and wa* for Ihe construction of a 
railway in the vicinity of London, from 
Wandsworth to Croydon. In the twenty- 
three years that followed qnly 21 acts 
were passed for railways; showing the 


little alacrity ? %ith which the new power 
was brought into use. ^ V 

The application ofsteam’to the purpose 
of propelling vessels in the water, inane a 
• contemporary and . equally slow progress. 
It was first suggested by Jonathan Hulls 
a century ago, and attempted in France, 
in the United States of America, and ou 
the Forth and Clyde canal, between the 
years 1781 and 17n0. In 1801 an expe- 
riment already mentioned (p. 627 ; see 
also p. 170, for the first patent) 'was 
made on the Thames to navigate vessels 
by steam. These attempts do not appear 
to have been encouraging, and it was re- 
served for a later period successfully to 
repeat them. The ingenious Robert * Ful- 
ton, a native of Pennsylvania, having 
witnessed the experiments, of Mr. Miltor 
of DaJswinton, on the Forth and Clyde 
canal, established a steam-boat in 1606 or 
1867, which plied successfully on the 
river Hudson, between New York and 
! Albany. It is likely that Fulton, who was 
a very skilful engupser, improved on what 
hj had seen in England, and which em- 
boldened him to claim the merit of the 
original discovery ; but this honour could 
•not be justly conceded to him, and its 
refy>al is said to have preyed so much on 
his spirits Us to have hastened his death, 
whicn took place at New York, February 
24, 181b. The successful introduction of 
steamers in /Jiis country was a lew years 
later than in America. The first steam- 
boat that was worked for hire in this king- 
dom was the Comet, a small vessel of 
three-hurse power, which plied With pas- 
sengers ou the Clyde in 1811 ; two years 
lamr, the Elizabeth, of eight-horse power, 
and the Clyde, of fourteen-horse power, 
were placed on the same river. Siuce that 
time ihoy have multiplied with astonishing 
rapidity ; they have beeu adopted in the 
colonies, and in every civilized community ; 
they are no longer limited to. rivers nor 
lakes, nor seas, but regularly traverse the 
Atlantic with the safety and punctuality of 
a stage-coach. 

There is another discovery connected 
with the subjects of this section, in the 
first introduction of the /ucontotive carriage. 
The Sirius and Great Western may be 
considered great locomotive steam-car- 
riages on tlxe waters, but those on land 
form a separate and distinct contrivance* 
though the motive powers of both are de- 
rived from the same mighty agent. Rail- 
ways, for nearly two centuries after their 
introduction, were considered only as a . 
means of economising* hot superseding* 
animal labour. So early as 1759; the . 
idea of applying steam-power for propelling 
carriages was thrown out by Dr- Robinson 
of Glasgow; and, iu 1764, Watt, in the 
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tdatfSe^M ot am «f his jstorite, stated 
,ih at it was intended to us? hte &?<«*• 
engine for the same purpose ; but neither 
of these philosophers made any effort for 
reducing their suggestions to practice. 
In 1787 Mr. Symington exhibited the 
model of a steam-carriage m Edinburgh, 
but It was not until 1804 that Trevithick 
invented and brought into use a machine 
of this kind upon the railroad of Merthyr 
Tydvil in Wales. 

It is a singular fact in the early history 
of locomotive carriages that their projectors 
assumed the existence of a difficulty which 
is now known to be wholly imaginary; 
and, like the ancient Romans in the con- 
veyance^ of water, without a knowledge 
that it would rise to its level, they resorted 
to sundry laborious contrivances for over- 
coming an obstacle that had no existence, 
and which Nature herself, had she been 
asked, would have accomplished for them. 
They assumed that the adhesion of the 
smooth wheels of the carriage upon the 
equally smooth iron rail fnust necessarily bg 
so slight, that, if it should be attempted t* 
drag any 1 considerable weight, the wheels 
r right indeed be driven round, but that the 
carriage would fail to advance because of 
the continued slipping of the whqpts. TRie 
remedies devised for this fancied counter- 
action were various. One was conceived so 
valuable that a patent was taken ouf, for it 
in 1811 by Mr. Blenkinsop ol*Leeds. It 
consisted, as the writer well lemembers, of 
a rack placed on the outer side of the rail, 
into which a toothed wheel worked, and 
thug seemed the progressive motion of the 
carriage. It was, however, wholly useless 
— it was an impediment; the simple adlfo- 
sion of the wheels with the surface of the 
rails upon which they are moved beirfg by 
an immutable law amply sufficient to 
secure the advance, not only of a heavy 
carriage, bat of an enormous load dragged 
aft**r it. The honour of discovering this 
oversight is due to Mr. Blackett ; but the 
idea of a want of adhesion had taken such 
firm hold of the public mind that it was 
not generally removed till the opening, in 
1830, of the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway. 

A second misconception in the history of 
these inventions deserves to be recorded. 
It is a fact that of all the railways con- 
structed and contemplated up to the open- 
ing of the Liverpool and Manchester line, 
not one was undertaken with a view to the 
conveyance of passengers. In the pro- 
spectus of that work, a hope was held out 
that one-half the number of persons then 
travelling by coaches between the two 
towns might avail themselves of the* rail- 
way, in consideration of the lower rate for 
which they could he conveyed; but the 
chief inducement held out to subscribers 


was the conveyance 'of taf r cotton, manu- 
factured goods, coals, and cattle. On the 
contrary steam-vessels were originally pro- 
jected for the conveyance, in rivets or 
coastwise, of passengers only; aud they 
were not employ ed in this kingdom for the 
transport of merchandise before the year 
1820. 

It does not belong to the plan of this 
work to exhibit the statistics of these 
extraordinary innovations ; only to record 
in chronological order, their introduction 
and progress. At the close of the present 
reign, the island was undergoing and, to 
a great extent, had undergone an .entirely 
new demarcation with a zeal not less ar- 
dent, and capital and intelligence more 
ample, than signalised the beginning of 
turnpike roads anti canal navigation. From 
London, as a centre, liues are radiating in 
all directions— east, west, north, and south ; 
and these liues ate* being met transversely 
by other hues, crossing and intersecting 
each^ther at the great estuaries of popu- 
lation and industry— -Birmingham, Man- 
chester, aLiverpool, Leeds, Norwich, and 
Edinburgh ; which a few ydars hence fill 
form so many grand railway stations* 
whence individuals may reach any part of 
the kingdom in almost as short a time as 
tl#y traverse the metropolis from one fart 
to another, from Charing Cross to Mite 
End, Paddington, Camberwell, or Turn- 
ham Green. 

Had not? the government, adhered so 
tenaciously to the laisses fairs system of 
undertaking nothing and of interfering 
with nothing that can be executed by indi- 
viduals, or the joint means of individuate, 
it is probable some of the new undertakings 
might have been carried on with* more 
despatch, economy, and advantage to the 
pabfic. A revolution is about being effected 
in internal communications, which forms 
an exception to the general principle of 
non-interference. The great thoroughfares 
of the*kingdom are national works : they 
interest the entire community, and ought 
not to become the property of individuals 
but of the state, in which the fee-simple 
at least ought to be permanently vested. 
By leaving the great railways to be under- 
taken at the risk of private adventurers, 
the mode and cost or travelling will be 
dependent upon them, and it can be hardly > 
made a subject of complaint hereafter if 
the projectors seek not only to indemnify 
themselves for their outlay of capital, but 
to realise an undefined profit proportioned 
to the uncertain results of the original 
speculation. The principle of open com- 
petition has had the further disadvantages 
of causing delay and unnecessary expand* 
iture. Rival companies have competed 
at an immense cost for different lines, and 
the interests of private parties have inter- 
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AM to hies the decisions©! |#tfiMeirt«ry 
eemmittM; <fi «r a portion of which evil# 
would OMg; M obviated by the goverb- 
woat dettfmtning, byprcUmxnary surveys, 
the most eligible lines,* leaving only the 
execution open to general competition. 
The expenses incurred by the railway 
companies in these contests, in buying off 
opposition, and in battling their projects 
through parliament, has been enormous, 
as appears from the following statement 
. of parliamentary charges incurred in ob- 
taining gets of incorporation for the fol- 
lowing undertakings : — 

London and Birmingham « . £72,868 

Great Western 88,710 

London and Southampton . « 39,040 

Midland Counties . 28,776 

Birmingham and Gloucester • 1 2,000 

Great North of England • . 20,526 

The Grand Junction • • . 22,757 

Bristol and Exeter . • • . 18,592 

All this outlay will have to be repaid 
by the public to the proprietors 6i the 
roods in the form of excessive fares, in 
addition to the enormous cost of tne works. 
On the London and Birmingham line of 
112 miles, had been expended up to June 1 
30, 1638, eleven weeks before it was 
opened for traffic throughout, 4,553,557/. 
1 is. 9tf. ; and, in the opinion of the direc- 
tors, the entire expenditure would amount 
to five millions before the works are in all 
respects complete. It is indicative some 
precipitancy in these dBdertakings, that 
before the London and Birmingham rail- 
way had been finished, the Manchester 
extension line had been projected, by which 
the distance between that town and the 
capital would, by the Grand Junction and 
the Birmingham, be reduced from 2U8J 
to 179 miles. , The total estimated «.cost 
of the Great Western railway from London 
to Bristol, Aug. 15, 1836, was 4,560,928/. 
The total number of acts of parliament 
obtained for railways from the ffrst jn 
1801 to 1837 inclusive, has been 174, of 
which number 97 have been gassed in the 
present reign. 

Steam-navigation has had to contend 
With fewer obstacles than transit and con- 
veyance on land. No act of parliament 
was requisite for liberty to traverse the 
great highway of nations. No private 
interests were to conciliate. All that was 
required was enterprising capitalists to 
command suitable vessels, fuel, and ma- 
chinery. In the first attempts to make 
long voyages on the ocean, the aid of 
steam was sought only as an auxiliary to 
that of the wind and waves. In thin wfty 
the Enterprise effected the passage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope in 1825 
(p. 823), aiid that the Savannah mossed 
the Atlantic in 1819* and the Curagoa 


in 3828 ; but the successful tkpmrnik 
of the Great Western and Siritm hc«* 
shown that 3999 miles of oceantany betra- 
versed with steam as file only motive force'. 
In this way repeated voyages were per- 
formed, in 1838, hi the short period of 14 
or 15 days between Bristol and New York ; 
and vessels bate been started for the same 
service belonging to the porta of London 
and Liverpool. The same agent has been 
called into action to facilitate communi- 
cation with India. Early in June, 1837, 
an arrangement was concluded between 
the government and the directors of the 
East India Company, for the establish- 
ment of a regular monthly steam com- 
munication between this country and 
Bombay, by way of the Mediterranean, 
Suez, and the Red Sea. This route, in- 
stead of that by the Cape of Good Mope, 
reduces the distance nearly one-half, and 
letters can now be transmitted from Lon- 
don to Bombay in from 44 to 60 days 
time; or a further economy of time of from 
four to six days i# obtainable by sending 
die mails overland to Marseilles, from 
which port steam-packets are despatched 
three 'times a month by the French govern- 
ment. 

yhe following statement of the- number 
and tonnSge of steam-vessels belonging 
to the Uuited Kingdom In each year irom 
1614 to 1837 inclusive, will show the 
rapid progress of this new marine power. 
The account is exclusive of steamers em- 
ployed in river traffic, and which do not 
therefore require to be provided witn a re- 
gister. 

Year. /e##c/«. Tonnage 


1^14 

• 



1 

• 


• 

69 

1815 

♦ 



8 

• 

• 

w 

638 

1616* 

• 



12 

• 

• 

• 

947 

1817 




14 


* 

• 

2039 

1818 


• 


19 



• 

2332 

1819 


• 


24 




2548 

1820 


• 


34 




3018 

1821 

• 

• 


59 




6051 

1822 

• 

* 


85 

a 



845 7 

1823 

* 

♦ 


101 

* 



10361 

1624 


* 


114 

* 

• 


11733 

1&6 


a 


151 


• 

• 

15764 

1626 


• 


228 


• 

• 

24186 

1827 


• 


253 


• 

• 

27318 

1828 


• 


272 


• 

« 

26010 

1829 


• 


267 

• 


* 

29501 

1830 


• 


295 

• 


• 

30009 

1831 




320 

* 


• 

32262 

1832 


• 


3,48 

• 

* 

* 

35238 

1833 




382 

• 

+ 


38122 

1834 




424 




43429 

1835 




497 

i 



52767 

1836 


• 


554 

* 



59362 

1837 


• 


632 

• 



. 71031 


The number of steam-vessels employed , 
under the American fiag in 1834 was 
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306, with th« aggregate burden of 96,000 
ton*: eioj* thw yen the naniber bn 


pn»% eugmented. On the rivers «ni4 little scrupulous about the means they 


. Ja the port* of France there were em- 
ployed in 1835 only 100 steara-vewels, 
and in 1836 the number was only in- 
creased by fire vessels. 


ebbs and flows i a their circumetanetMTh^et 
a reckless excitement which make* them 


employ, to better their lot or repair them 
disasters. » • 

On the other hand we are an enlighten- 
ed people, and this seem* to account for 
the wound trait of criminal propensity in 


progress op ensue* 

The greater number of crime* against 
property in England than in any other 
European -country has formed a diffi- 
cult problem to the philosophical inquirer. 
Distinguished by superior wealth and a 
high degree of civilization, it seems extra- 
ordinary that we should also be remark- 
able for a delinquency which is commonly 
supposed to be most prevalent under the 
pressure of want and misdirection of 
ignorance. Great as is this anomaly in 
our condition, it appear* to admit oi ex- 
planation, and both the magnitude and 
complexion of the criminal calendar may 
be traced to peculiarities in the national 
pursuits and possessions. 

England is pre-eminently a mercantile* 
community, abounding in manufactories,* 
docks, wharfs, shipping, and well-stacked 
atiops and warehouses j combined with 
these, commodities are constantly being 
transferred from one to anothes by stfle 
or exchange, which affords opportunities, 
ai*d enlarges the field of depredation. 
Commerce requires much personal con- 
fidence ; clerks, porters, factors* and agents 
cannot always resist temptation. It is 
roductive of luxury, leads to the assem- 
ling people together in large towns — to 
the creation of credit and paper-money — 
the intoxicating and illusive stimulant Jo 
over-speculation, and fruitful source of 
offences. It leads to sudden vicissitudes 
in men’s fortunes, produces extreme in- 
equality of rank, avidity of gain, and 
contempt for poverty; in short, makes 
a violent thirst for riches the predo- 
minant passion; and offences connected 
therewith the prominent trait of the com- 
munity. Where there is little chattel 
property there cannot be much theft, 
either from the person, house, warehousy, 
or in transfer ; where there iB little agency 
embezzlement and breaches of trust must 
seldom occur, and where men, as in agri- 
cultural countries, form a fixed caste, 
liable to no unexpected alternations of 
condition, they are exempt from the vicious 
excitements to which sudden wealth or 
raging poverty is exposed. Hence, it is 
apprehended, May be traced the predomi- 
nance of crimes against property in this 
country. We are peculiarly an enter- 
prising, industrious, and emulative people ; 
the range for plunder is wider and more 
seductive, the necessities of individuals 
mote sudden and urgent, and the frequent 


the comparative fewness of offences against 
the prrson. Crimes accompanied with 
personal violence, and indicating greater 
depravity of heart, are fewer in England 
than on the continent We are, in fart, 
too calculating a people to give way to the 
unprofitable impulses of passion, and 
hence crimes originating in revenge, jea- 
lousy, lust, or mere atrocity,, do not fre- 
quently occur. Our offences are mercan- 
tile like our pursuits ; even highway rob- 
bery is nearly extinct among us, and the 
depredations chiefly followed are burglary, 
forgery, coining, swindling, theft; pocket- 
picking, fraudulent insolvencies, and 
smuggling. They indicate ho personal 
hostility to mankind, only a culpable mode 
of seeking those objects that are in general 
request and form the staple social distinc- 
tion. m 

i It is only by taking into consideration 
the influence of riches and poverty, of 
sudden vicissitudes of condition, of com- 
merce and manufacturing industry, audPof 
a state of foreign war or peace, that we can, 
satisfactorily explain the anomalies in the 
history of crime. A moderate share of ad- 
versity fls usually dtemed favourable to the 
formation of virtuous habits; and by a 
contrary action a long course of public 
prosperity may tend to national demorali- 
zation. It is certainly observable that 
every general peace ia mostly followed by 
increased licentiousness in manners, ava- 
rice, /nd criminality. The twelve y ears of 
uninterrupted peace during ’the reign of 
George I. were distinguished by the profli- 
gacy of individuals, impiety/ and the in- 
dulgeu^p of every criminal passion. In like 
manner, fhe pacific era of George II. 
poured into the country a flood of wealth 
and Vuxury, ^attended with their wonted 
disorders (see pp. 367, 423). ^ Smollett, 
speaking of the general prosperity of the 
community, says, ** Commerce and manu- 
factures flourished again to such a degree 
of increase as had never been known in 
this island; but this advantage wap at- 
tended with an irresistible tide of luxury 
and. excess, which flowed through all de- 
grees of the people, breaking down all the 
mounds of civil policy, and opening a way 
for licentiousness and immorality. The 
highways were infested with rapine and. 
assassination ; the cities teemed with the 
brutal votaries of lewdness, intemperance# 
and profligacy.” Descending to- the fol- 
lowing reign we find a similar association* 
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The country ,wiU intoxicated with pros? 
parity immediately after the general peace 
qf 1/63, and the profligacy, both in private 
individual* and public meu, which distin- 
guished that era far transcends modern 
examples. The state of Society imme- 
diately preceding the French revolutionary 
war, when the country had attained a very 
high pitch of prosperity, affords further 
' proof of our general position. Many living 
individuals can bear testimony to the after- 
dinner drinking, licentiousness, and de- 
bauchery, which then pervaded even (he 
middle orders of the community ; and the 
occurrences recorded in the Chronicle, just 
before and after that period, attest the vio- 
lence, disorder, and corruption raging in the 
metropolis. The environs and outskirts of 
the town were ovemfh with footpads and 
highwaymen; burglary and housebreaking 
were crimes of the most ordinary occur- 
rence; and gangs of villains, fifteen or 
twenty in number, used to parade the 
streets, in open defiance of the police, and 
plunder and ill-treat every passenger they 
met with impunity. It was to remedy 
these enormous evils, and reform an in- 
efficient and corrupt magistracy, that 
Messrs. Dundas, Burton, and M^lberforceJ 
introduced the plan of a permanent 
stipendiary police, which soon proved one 
pfVhe greatest improvements ever madf in 
the municipal government of London. 

The deterioriating effects of sudden 
vicissitudes and mercantile avidity may 
be elucidated by the m amplfc of t. 825-6. 
The disastrous convuWou of that period 
was the natural consequence of the causes 
which had been slowly operating since the 
peace of 1815, and which till then had not 
reached their full development. It grew 
out of a vast accumulation of capital, and 
men, almost delirious with real or fictitious 
riches, seemed absolved from moraf and 
social ties. Every class was infected, from 
the peer to the commoner ; those deemed 
respectable, as well as the reputedly iufa- 
mous, appeared promiscuously kiostened to 
run a race of fraud and speculative rapa- 
city. Can it be matter of surprise that 
ofleuces multiplied, when not a single class 
in tile community remained whose entire 
purify and example offered a reproach to 
tlw general turpitude ? , 

The effects of a long pacific era are not 
limited to the criminal extravagances 
produced by redundant wealth; a species 
of immoral energy is generated among the 
population, for which there exists no 
legitimate outlet. .Every one must have 
remarked in the circle in which he moves, 
Whether living in a large town or country 
village, at college or at school, in a counting- 
house or manufactory, that a number of de- 
praved and unruly spirits, in every grade of 
life, are constantly rising to the ftunace at 


the age of adol finance; possessed of 
strong passions, of ardent and irregular 
kniuds, they have no aptitude for steady 
1 industry, nor the quiet pursuits which are 
their inheritance. In toe of war the army 
and navy open to them a congenial field of 
enterprise ; the recruiting sergeant, hided 
by < the soul-stirring drum/ collects them, 
through the country, and, after being a 
source of domestic disorder and social annoy- 
ance, those of the better families obtain com- 
missions, while the leas opulent file in the 
ranks or man the fleet, lu peace these 
channels are closed, the reckless and dissi- 
pated hang loose and unattached in the 
community, and, for want of suitable oc- 
cupation, raise an intestine commotion 
against the Laws and usages of civil life. 
The unsettled, courageous and enterpris- 
ing among the working classes resort to 
emigration, poaching, smuggling, or sedi- 
tion — those of the middle orders, who 
have no alternative but trade, for which 
they are unfit, soon become bankrupt, 
whence they graduate as sporting men, 
gamblers, and fraudulent dealers. The 
(remainder of the route need not be fol- 
lowed ; from poaching, smuggling, habi- 
tual gambling and unprincipled traffic, the 
road to darker delinquencies is short, 
bnad, anf! obvious. 

It is scarcely necessary to explain that 
the preceding observations, on the deriva- 
tion of the personnel of the army and navy, 
do not appl£ to the entire of these profes- 
sions : many enter both branches of service 
of virtuous dispositions, of richly culti- 
vated minds, actuated only by a thirst for 
romantic adventure and chivalrous dis- 
tinction. Neither ought it to be inferred 
tflat peace is a national calamity; like 
every human good, it is not without 
0110 /, but it is obvious that a small addi turn ' 
to the criminal calendar is a trifle com- 
pared with the countless miseries inflicted 
on society by warfare. It must form an 
unimportant consideration in the estima- 
tion of the legislator, that there are a few 
whose element is storm and strife, or 
whose ephemeral prosperity renders them 
frantic and vicious against the far greater 
iftimber to whom peace yields plenteous- 
ness and quiet enjoyment, and against 
those national improvements in laws and 
institutions, in the general diffusion of 
literature and science, in works of utility 
and magnificence, which her beneficent 
sway tends to cherish and introduce. Our 
aim has been to show the connexion 
between peace and the growth of delin- 
quency ; it would have been easy to stray 
overwhelming countervailing benefits to 
society, but our purpose was limited to an 
elucidation of some of the causes that may 
have helped, in the existing state, of educa- 
tional .culture, te give the character tp the 
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Tbfi yoblie attention to the increase ofl law, and the moral iufttwaw of the pqptt- 
crime wee especially greeted in 1828 by] lardiffuaion of knowledge. - 

the reports of two parliamentary . com- 
mittees, one on the police of the metropo- 
lis* the other on criminal commitments in 
England and Wales. It appeared from 
these inquiries that the total committals 


far offences in London and Middlesex, 
from 1811 to 1817, amounted to 13,415; 
in an equal period from 1821 to 1827, to 
19,883; being an average annual increase 
of 924* or 48 per cent. The increase of 
convictions was 642 per annum or 55 per 
cent. But the population was computed 
.to have increased 19 per cent. ; leaving of 
the committals 29 per cent., and of the 
convictious 3<ypex cent., to be accounted 
for by other cHsas than the increase of 
population. In the country crime was 
found to have increased more rapidly than 
in the metropolis ; commitments having 
increased 86 per cent., and convictions 
105 per cent. ; while population had only 
increased in the provinces 16f per cent. M 
The class of offences that had chiefly* 
multiplied were those against property. 
The darker and more atrocious class of 
crimes, those directed against the person, 
it was alleged, had not increased so fast 
as population, and the parliamentary com- 
mittee on commitments affirmed that Mite 
ana limb” were never less exposed to 
viulcnce. The causes assigned for the 
increase of crime in the metropolis were 
principally the increase in population — 
the cheapness of spirituous liquors — the 
neglect of children by their parents— the 
want of employment — absence of suitable 
provisions for juvenile delinquents — defect- 
ive prison discipline and police. To these 
were added other causes by the committee 
on committals* as more peculiar to the 
country, and accounting partly for au 
increase of crime, and partly for its 
‘greater exhibition to public view’ without 
' evidencing any virtual increase of depia- 
vity— namely, the payment of prosecutors 
their expenses in cases of misdemeanor— 
the malicious trespass act— decline in 
domestic superintendence — readiness wiUh 
which magistrates commit for offences — 
defective and unsuitable punishments — 
improvement in the art of crime faster 
than the art of detection, and bringing 
before the tribunals petty offences which 
were formerly either settled by summary 
chastisement inflicted by the sufferer on 
the delinquent* or passed over without 
magisterial cognisance, AU these cir- 
cumstances, as well as the more general 
causes adverted to at the beginning of 
this article, may have contributed in dif- 
ferent degrees to swell the criminal calen- 
dar. They may have been so energetic in 


counteraction w to. outweigh ' 

Resulting from improvements m 


Since the inquiries of 1828 there 
been some fluctuation in the progress 
offences; in some years they have de- 
creased, but this diminution has been 
more than counterbalanced by the acce- 
lerated increase of succeeding years, so 
that the general result is that crimes have 
increased at a faster rate than the popula- 
tion. The following table will render the 
whole subject intelligible by presenting it 
in one view; showing the progress of 
crime during the war, and subsequently 
to the end of the present reign: — 

Statement of the number of committals 
for offence* in Engfhnd and Walts, from 
1805 to 1837 inclusive , and the proportion 
of committal* to the computed (mount of ike 
POPULATION. 


Year. 

Cm. 

Population * 

One to 

1805 

4,605 

9,422,763 

*2.046 

18*6 

4,346 

9,464,103 

2,1 77 

1807 

4,446 

9,606,064 

2,160 

1808 

* 4,735 

9,750,254 

2,05th 

1809 

# 5,360 

9,896,405 

1,846 

1810 

5,146 

9,944,851 

1,942 

1811 

5,337 

10,163,676 

1,904 

J812 

6,576 

10,369,362 

1,577 

1813 

7,164 

10,524,901 

1,46? 

1814 

6,390 

10,775,034 

1.673 

1815 

7,818 

10,974,437 

1,412 

1816 

9.091 

11,160,577 

1,227 

181? 

1 if, 932 #11, 349 , 750 

815 

181 8 

13,567 

11,524,389 

850 

1819 

14,254 

11,700,965 

827 

18‘Jo 

13,710 

11,893,155 

875 

1821 

13,115 

11,978,875 

878 v 

1822 

12,241 

12,313,810 

1,(106 

1823 

12,263 

12,508,950 

1,020. 

1*J24 

13,698 

12,699,098 

920 

1825 

14,437 

12,881,906 

892 

1826 

16,164 

13,056,931 

80 7 

1827 

17,924 

13,242,019 

740 

182fJ 

16,564 

13,441,913 

801 

1829 

18,675 

13,620,071 

723 

1830 

18,107 

13.811,467 

762 


18,31 19,T>47 13,897,187 707 

1832 20,829 H;i05,645 682 

1833 20,073 14,317,2^9 713 

1834 22,451 14,531,957 691 

1835 20,731 14,702,430 712 

1836 20,984 14,973,716 713 . 

1837 23,612 15,198,321 643 

The criminal tables have, been much 
improved during the last four years, by a 
careful classification of offences, the dis- 
tinction of the sexes of offenders, their 
ages, and the degree of education they had 
received. The number of committals, stated 
above exceeds the number of offenders, 
many persons for larcenies and other mis- 
demeanors being committed twice f thrice. 



or oftener in the W«e year, so thstj® 
number wfuiim ^rdtber repr«-H a 


neats the annual proportion of offimees k#riqc ; , 
than offenders to the population. Fre- Tthat t 
i&mlffo the veer 1634 the offences of 
cwrttig to raise wages, riots, breaches 
of the f»fi*ke, keeping disorderly booses, 
and assaults on constables, were not in- 
eluded la Hie criminal returns. It is 
thesewhich swell the committals of that 
year to 22,451 ; whereas there was an 
actual decrease of crime in 1634, and had 
the former practice been adhered to, bv 
the omission of the offences just mentioned, 
the number of committals would have 
been only 19,927. ' :.v 

The statistics of crime ore a questionable 
criterion of the standard of national morals 
and civilisation. Th8*table above exhibits 
an enormous increase, since the beginning 
of the century, in the number of delin- 
quents, without affording conclusive proof 
of deterioration in the manners of the 
people. During the war, as already ex- 
plained, many found a refuge in the € rmy 
and navy, who, since the peace, have 
worked out a reckless course in the gaols 
and prisons, the colonial dependencies, 
and penal settlements of the empire. The 
slow increase of female offenders has 
always appeared to the writer satisfactory 
evidence that national character has not 
degenerated ; for, had there been a growing 
depravity ill the community, it must have 
been shared in by the women as well as the 
men; and the «*xistenc%of itSvould have 
been attested by a corresponding augment- 
ation in the number pf feminine committals. 

The reason that offences have inc reared 
among the men is that commercial pro- 
perty* and transactions connected with 
property, have increased. Females h^ ve 
been much less affected by this revolution 
than the males, and hence, while the num- 
ber of committals of the former has in- 
creased from 1805 to 1837 only 214 per 
cent* that of the latter has increased 494 
jpei cent. The committals of too sexes 
during this period were as follows : — 



Year*. 

1805 

1810 

1815 

1820 

1825 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 


Mules, 

3,267 

3,733 

6,036 

11,595 

11,889 

15,135 

16,600 

17,486 

16,804 

18 , 8^0 


* 19,407 


Females, 

1,338 

1,413 

1,782 

2,115 

2,548 

2,972 

3,047 

3,433 

3,268 

3,571 


4,205 


A molt derived % M. Gwrry l™rahi* 
st atistical inquiries in France, and which 


ui»i> »»*V most educated y 
most criminal, but 4 wmtiL 
erroneous to infer from hence that ;r< . _ 
greater proportion of crime is the 
quence ox education. The most instructed 
portion of a population is usually found 
the parts most densely peopled j they are 
the inhabitants of towns, abounding in 
riches, and whose occupations are commer- 
cial and manufacturing. Their criminality 
is not a result of superior instruction, but 
in defiance of its checks and monitions— r 
the consequence of greater temptations 
and a more changeable condition, which 
ure incidents of their lot perfectly recon- 
cilable with a higher state social hap- 
piness than that enjoyed by the agricultural 
classes. 

A great experiment has been for some 
years in progress in criminal, legislation 
m the gradual abolition of capital punish- 
ments. During the war, and until the 
W. notes of the bank of England were 
withdrawn from circulation, many were 
yearly executed for forgery. Forgery of 
every description has now ceased to be a 
capital offence. In 1837 the number of 
off fences to, which the extreme penalty of 
the law could be applied, were reduced tp 
treason, murder, rope, sodomy, burglary* 
robbery with violence, and arson with 
intent to coirfmit murder. Under the seve- 
rity of the old law, great numbers annually 
suffered death, lu the 26 years from 1805 
to 1830 the total number of capital execu- 
tions in England and Wales was 1938; 
being above 74 per annum. In the three 
yi&r « ending in 1620, 1830, and 1836, the 
number of executions was respectively 
312, 178, and 85. In 1836 there were 17 
executions; in 1837 only eighty all of which 
were for murders of an atrocious character. 

The time of experience is yet too brief 
to afford a safe ground for concluding on 
the practical tendency of the milder system 
of punishments. It forms an interesting 
subject of moral investigation to trace the 
influence ou crime of changes in the. laws, 
aA'd of the alterations in the condition of 
the people produced by peace or war, 
prosperous or adverse circumstances, vi- 
cissitudes of the seasons, ignorance and 
knowledge, transitions from rural to ma- 
nufacturing industry, and all the other 
elements that enter into tbe formation of 
national character. Most, if not all, the 
data for this inquiry may be found m tm 
preceding pages of this work, and will be 
easily brought to bear by the 
elucidate the progress of cramtoahty* 
short term of the present reign b»* 
remarkable for a decrease, but ***** 
for an increase of delinquency* The a 



arid canttaed feough . the two 
years, ikouaiing k the 

percent, appears, in IBS®, to have si 

* slight check. In that year crime in- 
cmased one per cent. In 1837 the increase 
of offenders was far mote considerable, 
amounting to 2,628 persons, or nearly 12$ 
per cent*; exceeding by 11 per cent, 
the computed rate of increase in the popu- 
lation. This increase has taken place in 
33 English counties, and in both North 
uttd South Wales. In the county of 
Northampton the increase was 59 per 
cent., and in each of the counties of Staf> 
ford, Cornwall, Leicester, Wilts, Bucks, 
Dorset, and Berks, the increase was up- 
wards of 30 per cent. It was only in the 
seven counties fff Middlesex, Suney, Bed- 
ford, Norfolk, Cambridge, Suffolk, and 
Huntingdon, that there was a decrease. 
Two causes assigned for the augmentation 
of offenders are the increased proportion 
of apprehensions consequent on the esta- 
blishment of a more efficient police in the 
municipal towns, and to the greater faci-* 
litics afforded for criminal proceedings. 

These changes may account for a tem- 
porary increase in the committals, but 
this is not the main issue to be trie£. 
Crimes may multiply or diminish ii^ par- 
ticular years, from transitory and obvwus 
cai^«*s; but the momentous fact to be 
investigated is the cause of t^e average 
and steady growth of delinquency since 
the beginning of the present century. This 
is the problem for scrutiny, and which 
requires a general, not a local or tempo- 
rary, solution. 

The phenomenon cannot be explained 
by any great moral revolution the country 
has undergone. During the last forty 
years there has been neither political, reli- 
gious, institutional, or educational change, 
adequate to account for this lamentable 
alteration in the national character, Know- 
ledge has become more diffused, but no 
new principles of action have been disse- 
minated among the masses, tending to 
give a more criminal direction to the 
popular mind. The great alterations 
the social structure have been physical 
rather than moral or intellectual. In this 
respect, society has undergone an organic 
revolution. The predominant industrial 
occupations of the community have 
changed from the agricultural to the ma- 
nufacturing and metropolitan. This cause 
haa been constant and progressive in its 
course, contemporary with the accelerated 
growth of delinquency ; and in this tran- 
sition, and the consequent riches that have 
accompanied it, maybe traced, we suspect, 
the primary origin of the increase in 
property-offences. 
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population is mom criminal than m agrb» 
cultural people will be manifest from; an 
inspection of the table we subjoin* Take 
the numbers for the year 1832. In Mid- 
dlesex one oat of every 360 of the popula- 
tion was an offender, and in Lancaster, 
one out of every 50L Compare these 
results with the great rural counties of 
Devon and Lincoln, where the proportion, 
of offenders is only one in 1028, and one 
in 1659 of ttie inhabitants. In the year 
1837 a corresponding relation is observable, 
though it is remarkable that in the inter* 
vening five years, the agricultural counties 
have approximated in the darker complex- 
ion of their criminal proportions nearer to 
those of London andike provincial towns. 

Subjoined is the classification alluded 
to, exhibiting the whole of the English 
counties ranged according to their indus- 
trial character, and the proportion of 
offenders to the population of each county 
as returned in the census of 1831 ; 

Manufacturing and Mining, 


• 


1832 4 

18379 

9 


One in 

One in 

Lancaster • 

♦ • 

501 . 

4 75 

York . . 

. * 

892 . 

970 

Warwick • 

• • 

478 * 

382a 

Stafford 

a a 

588 . 

451 

Nottingham 

• 9 

656 . 

734 

Chester * 

• a 

585 . 

542 

Diqtyim • • 

* • 

1,601 . 

1,257 

Monmouth • 

* 

• a 

892 . 

635 ' 

Worcester • 

a a 

668 . 

516 

Salop 

a • 

852 . 

884 

Average 


771 

685 

• 


JHetropoJttan and Manufacturing 


S'. . 

Sussex . • 

Cornwall • 
Cumberland 
SoutHknfpton 
Gloucester . 
Derby . P 
Leicester • 
Middlesex • 
Somerset • 
Hertford. • 


626 

646 

962 

1,550 

2,262 

677 

439 

1,068 

795 

360 

580 

489 


Average • • 862 

Agricultural, 

Devon . . • • 1,028 

Essex 


Bedford 
Suffolk • 

Berks . 

Oxford • 
Westmoreland 
Northumberland 


466 

953 

654 

753 

699 

1,965 

2,786 


3 Y 


512 

534 

648 

1,071 

1,101 

427 
1,040 

456 

415 

393 

428 

*636 

736 

425 

776 

601 

538 

559 

2,201 

1,179 
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Cambridge. . 

. 716 

a 

*50 

Norfolk * . 

. 733 

• 

5§1 

Bucks , , . 

Lincoln , . 

. 773 

• 

568 

. 1,629 


77 0 

Barnet * • • 

. 959 


622 

Witts • . . 

. 691 


498 

Huntingdon . 

. 1,563 


794 

Northampton • 

. 9)9 


601 

Hereford • . 

. 755 


597 

Kutlaud , . 

. 1,938 

a 

718 

Hampshire • 

. 677 

• 

505 

Average . • . 

. 1,139 

• 

731 

do. England • 

. 638 

• 

565 


" 183& Iter 

Q*et« , D»r m 
Devon • * * ljid^S t * (?i{6 ‘j> 

Essex . • • • 468 * * 42$ 

Bedford . , . 953 . • 778 

Suffolk , . . 654 , , 601 

Berks . . . . 753 . * $38 

Northumberland . 2,784 * • 1*17 9 

Kent . . . . 646 . , $34 

Hampshire . • 677 . . 645 

Wiltshire . . . 691 . . 403 

Average — one in 960 • . 643 . 


do. Wales. . . 2,341 . 1,684 

do. England & Wales 667 , 588 

A cursory glance at the above shows 
that crime is less prevalent in the agricul- 
tural than in the metropolitan and manu- 
facturing counties* In 1832 the pro- 
portions were in 

iff anufaeturing and mining . ope in 771 
Metropolitan and manufacturing do. 862 
Agricultural counties . . . do. 1139 

cThis was the fact sought to be demon- 
strated. It satisfactorily unravels the 
mystery of aii increase of crime since the 
peace of Amiens. The metropolitan anil 
manufacturing population, rhiefy is the 
most delinquent, having increased faster 
than the agricultural, there has been an 
aggregate increase in the number of 
offences. This conclusion will appear 
irrefragable and less liable to objection, 
by ‘bringing into comparison only the 
larger counties of each industrial flass, 
as follows : — « 

Manufacturing Csuntie*. 


1832 f « 1837 



One in 

One in 

Lancaster 

. SOU . 

. 475 

York . . . 

. 892 . 

. 970 

Warwick . 

. 478 . 

. 382 

Stafford . . 

. 588 . 

. 451 

Nottingham . 

. 656 . 

. 734 

^tester . . 

. 585 . 

. 542 

Monmouth 

. 892 . 

. 635 


Average—-one in 665 • • 588 


Metropolitan Counties. 

Middlesex . . 360 . . 415 

Surrey , . . 5-26 . . 512 

Average — one in 443 . . 467 


In 1832, in the seven manufacturing 
counties, one criminal to 665 of the popu- 
lation ; in two metropolitan counties, one 
in 443; and in nine agricultural counties, 
only one criminal to 960 of the population. 
The cause of the predominance of crime in 
manufacturing districts has been already 
explained ; it is no proof of greater general 
depravity, but compatible with a higher 
standard of morals, more physical enjoy- 
»ment, and greater security to persons 
and proj>erty. In Scotland, in 1832, there 
was only one offender to 973 of the in- 
habitants, and in Wales only one to 23-18 ; 
ofting doubtless to the less riches and 
greater predominance of rural industry in 
these divisions of the kingdom. In respect 
of crimes against property, Spain is three 
times less Vicious than France, and seven 
times less criminal than England. The 
reason is obvious enough. In Spain, 
crimes, if committed at all, must be crimes 
against the per$on (and such predominate), 
not against property, since there compaia- 
ffvely is none. It is hard to be a thief 
where there is nothing to steal ; you can- 
not, v as the Scotch proverb says, steal the 
tS Inceki,' from nudity. Hence the peculiari- 
ties in the Spanish criminal calendar. No 
[ one who is acquainted with the three 
countries infers that the moral character 
of Spain is superior, or even equal, to that 
of France or England. 

The criminal returns for England and 
W ales for 1837 present remarkable results. 
The centesimal increase of crime iu that 
year beyond 1836 was nearly 12*5 per 
cent. This enormous addition ought to 
fix general attention. By glancing at the 
last comparative table may be perceived 
the relative state of crime in 1832 and 1837 
iu different parts of the country. Crime 
in the interval appears to have been nearly 
stationary in the manufacturing counties, 
but to have increased enormously in the 
agricultural districts. In 1832 the ratio 
was only one in 910; ( ha 1837 it had in- 
creased to one iu 643 of the rural popula- 
tion. There has been no improf wwffh* 
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rural police, ml In municipal towns, to ac- the Home Office, for 1837 (page 2), ittdi- 
couot for the increase of apprehension*; caffis a pressure on the labouring classes 
consequently there most have been a posi- that did not previously exist. ' 

tive Increase of delinquency. The rustic The Criminal Returns for England and 
population is rapidly approximating, in its Wales, for 1836 and 1637, specify the de- 
dark traits, to that of towns, without the gree ot instruction offenders had received, 
temptations or countervailing benefits of The decimal proportions, at these periods, 
manufacturing industry. In Ireland, where are as under : — « 

the state of society is notoriously distem- 1636. 1637. 

pered,the proportion of committals to the Unable to read and write . 33*52 35*37 
population was, in 1632, 1 in 565 ; in Able to read and write im- 
1634, 1 in 363; and in 1836, 1 in 325; perfectly . , . . 52*33 52*08 

the returns from which these proportions Able to read and write well 10*56 9*46 

have been deduced, axe not much to be re- Instruction, superior to 
lied upon ; but, if they be near the truth, reading and writing well 0*91 0*43 

they indicate a degree of criminality in Instruction could not be 
the first-mentioned period, not greatly ex- ascertained . . * 2*68 2*18 

ceediug that of England iu 1837. The Mr. Redgrave, in his synopsis of the re- 
only legislative change, during the last turns, says, that of $58 offenders in 1837. 
five years, affecting the agricultural classes, “aged 12 years and under, 50 percent, 
has been the introduction of the Poor Law were uninstructed ; 48 per cent, were able 
Amendment Act. It is in the rural dig- to read and write imperfectly, and little 
tricts that this experimental measure has more than i per cent, to read and write 
been most generally and sharply intro- well” 

duced. How far its introduction may have lie France, crimes against the person are 
tended to deteriorate tWfe character ot the hf- more numerous, and against property 
bourers in husbandry — to drive indigene^ fewer tfcan in England. The proportion 
from the workhouse to the gaol — to con- of the jprmer is 1 in 2188 of the popu- 
vert the pauper into a criminal — are mat- # lation; of the latter 1 in 1766, Cumpar- 
tens seriously deserving the consideration ing this with England, the proportion of 
of parliament. The “considerable *in- personal offences is 1 in 9629; and of 
crease in sheep-stealing in each of the last property offences, 1 in 955 of the p3^u- 
ti*o years, and in larceny by servants/’ lation. {Companion to the Almanac for 1836, 
which is noticed in the Criminal Tables of p. 59). 

CRIME IN THE METJRpPOLK. 

Comparative Statement of the Number of Individuals taken into Custody by the Mctropo- 
' titan Police for the years 1831-2-3-4. 

1831. 1832. 1833. 1834. 

Taken into custody • . • 72,824 77, 543 69,959 64,269 

Summarily convicted by the magistrates 21,843 23,458 20,791 26,302 

Committed for trial . • • . 2f955 3,656 3,672 3,468 

Discharged by the magistrates . 48,826 60,429 45,496 34,499 


A very large proportion of the charges 
before the magistrates are oi a minor chu- 
n cter. In 1 833, it appears 45,496 charges 
were dismissed by the magistrates without 
ulterior proceedings. The largest items 
in the catalogue oi offences in tliat year, 
were-* 

• 

Drunken charges brought before 
the magistrates • • 11,393 

Drunken charges discharged by 
the superintendents • . 18,487 

Disorderly characters . • 5,721 

Prostitutes . . • • 3,427 

Assaults • . • • 5,721 

Larcenies • . . , 7,858 

Suspicious characters • • 3,201 

Vagrants . . . « 6,721 

Out of the large number of 29,800 
drunkards, no less than 12,000 were fe- 
males 1 


The total expenditure on account of tho 
metropolitan police, for the year ending 
Dec, 31, 1836, was 216,3134 
ThAe# statements do not include the 
crime and police of the city of London. 

British J&useuh. — Number of visits 
made to the reading-rooms, far the pur- 
pose of study and research, about 1950 in 
1810; 63,466 in 1835; 62,360 in 1836; 
69,936 in 1837. Artists and students to 
the galleries of sculpture for the purpose 
of study, 6081 in 1835; 7052 in 1336; 
5570 m 1837. Number of visits made to 
the print-room* 1065 in 1835 ; 2916 in 
1836; 4429 in 1337. 

Number of persons admitted to view the 
general collections, in 1832, 147,896; 
1833, 210,495; 1834, 237,366 ; 1835 
289,104; 1836. 383 147 ; 1837, 341*151. 
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weo , BRITISH CBBqHOLQay. 


BOpas ov lords. 



The fallowing table shows the number 
of the present house of lords created iu 

each reign:— 





Reign* 

Peers* 

1864 . . 

Henry III. 


2 

1265-1299 . 

Edward I. 


7 

1397-1334 . 

Edward II. 


4 

1442-1461 . 

Henry VI. 


5 

1483 . . 

Richard III. 


1 

1492 . . 

Henry VIJ* 


1 

1514-1539 . 

Henry VIII. 


7 

1547-2551 . 

Edward VI. 


4 

1553-1554 . 

Mary . 


2 

1559-1579 . 

Elizabeth . 


6 

1603-1624 . 

James I. . 


17 

1626-1644 . 

Charles I. 


11 

1660-1683 . 

Charles 11. 


17 

1686 . . 

James 11. 


1 

1689-1699 . 

William III. 


7 

1703-1712 . 

Anne 


14 

1714-1725 . 

George I. . 


14 

1728-1760 . 

Geoigc 11. 


20 

1761-1817 . 

George III. 


* T 45 

1821-1829 . 

George IV. 


45 

V 1 850-1 837 . 

William IV. 

i . 

29 


A creation of peers has mosf y taken 
place on the accession of a new family , the \ 
commencement of a new reign, or to corry 
political measures. On the death ot qu^en 
Elizabeth the peers only amounted to 
56. James, being the first of a new dy- 
nasty, raised the number to 105, and 
Chailt'8 I. to 13 d; Charles XI. created 15 
dukes, (six of whom were r his ♦natural 
children,) 1 marquis, 37 earls, 3 countesses, 
2 viscounts, and 29 barons. At the revo- 
lution, William 111. raised 8 powerful 
earls to dukedoms; created 18 earls, 3 
viscqunts, and 9 barons. Anne increased 
the |*ee;age to 170. The accession of. the 
house ot Brunswick gave rise to new cre- 
ations, George I. either created or efevaf- 
ed no fewer than 49 peers. George II. 
left 184, It is evident that the great in- 
crease of the peerage was in the reign of 
George III., being more thafc doubled. 
In 1777 a batch of peers was drafted from 
the commons into the lords, to effect a 
ministerial majority. This expedient was 
frequently resorted to by Mr. Pitt. In 
1797 ten peem were made. He nearly 
created the order of marquises : he made 
10 marquises in England where there was 
hut one ; and 9 in Ireland, where there was 
none. Knighthood was also freely be* 
stowed. ISo doubt this lavish distribution 
of honours was" partly the consequence of 
the war, and of the vastly increasing 
riches of the middle classes. 

The peer* created during the long reign 
of George III. have been classified (Qwor- 
terly Iievicutf lxxxir. 314) as follows;— 
Landed commoners, 46 ; Irish peers, 56 j 


Scotch peers, $4? U*» 85, f state, 2d t 
army, 13; navy, 13 j younger sons and 
younger branches of peers, 17 * renewals, 

7 ; confirmation*^ j iajeressw, 8j total 

235: from which must he deducted 74 
extinctions, making the additions to the 
peerage 161. 

George IV. added 64 members to the 
upper house. In this number are included 
individuals who were raised to the peerage, 
or in whose favour 4 an abeyance termi- 
nated, as well a a peers of Scotland and 
Ireland who obtained English baronies. 
It does not, however, include Scotch peer- 
ages which were restored, nor the citation 
of peers of Ireland ; of claims to English 
peerages which were admitted, nor eleva- 
tion* of English peerages to higher 
honours. The average rate at which 
peers were created during the two termer 
reigns was lour per annum ; and was the 
same rate of increase to continue for a 
century, it would double the existing 
number of parliamentary lords. 

The political character of ttajpers 
treated is naturally determined .1^ that 
bf the ministry of the time, from 
whonftheii honours are received. Tory- 
ism being the ascendant school of 
politics during the reign of George III. 
anti his successor, the peer# created mostly 
belonged to that denomination of states- 
men. This fact was manifest on the first, 
introduction of the Reform Bill into the 
house of lofcls. Of the old peers of the 
United Kingdom, there was a majority of 
two for the second reading of the Dili. Of 
the new peers of the United Kingdom, 
created subsequent to 1792, the majority 
wps against the second reading of the hill, 
and their number was only balanced by 
the creations of the whig ministry. 

The number of peei* who sat in the 
house ot loids at the death of George IV. 
was 403, and which number increased, 
during the reign of his successor, to 432. 

The following is the number and deno- 
mination of the peers who sat in the 
tipper House, on the accessions of William 


IV. and queen Victoria:— 

mu. 

Fid. 

lances of the blood royal 

5 

3 

Dukes • . 

19 

21 

Marquises • . 

18 

19 

Earls • « 9 

103 

107 

Viscounts . . • 

22 

16 

Barons . • . 

160 

192 

Peers of Scotland • • 

16 

16 

Peers of Ireland • 

28 

28 

English Archbishops and 

26 

26 

Bishops . • • 

Irish representative Arch- 



bishops and Bishops * 

4 

4 


mm 


Total • . • 

403 

432 



• '-mi 


OF CQIOfONS. 

Number of, Parliaments held «* e«?A 
reign, frmMth Edward l J.D ? 1299, /a 
% # *P °/ H if* r«c», thawing alto 

the respective length of each reign* 

* ’* Par/*. 

Edward I. from 1299, 8 . 8 


Edward II. 

• • 

15 

• 

20 

Edward III. 

* m 

37 

• 

50 

Richard 11. 


26 

a 

22 

Henry IV. 

• • 

10 

« 

14 

Henry V. , 

• • 

11 

9 

9 

Henry VI. . 

• • 

22 


39 

Edward IV. 

• • 

5 


22 

Richard III. 


1 


2 

Henrv VI I. 


8 


24 

Henry VIII. 

• 9 

3 


39 

Edward VI. 

0 9 

2 


6 

Maiy 

• • 

5 


5 

Elisabeth . 

• e 

10 


45 

James 1. . 

» • 

4 


22 

.Charles 1. . 

* • 

4 


24 

C%krlca 11. 

• 4 1 

8 


36 

UlftWill. . 

a 9 

3 


4 


Par/*. /&«>*. 

William III* . * 6 ■> 18 
Anne , * . , 6 , Hj 

George I. . , * 2 . 13 

George 11. * . 6 . 33 

, George HI. * . 11. 59 

George IV. . . 2 . 10 

William IV. . . 4 . * 7 

From this table it appears that in the 
461 years preceding the reign of George 
111. there tore 292 parliaments, whose 
average duration was 2j years ; and that 
in 210 years p ©ceding the reign of 
Henry VIII. there were 1411 parliaments, 
averaging rather less than year each. 
In the 69 years of the reigns of George 
III. and IV. there*were only 111 parlia- 
ments, averaging five years and one-third 
each. In the reign at William IV. there 
were four two before and two after the 
Reform Act. 

The following abstracts show the gra- 
dual alterations in and additions to the 
reprfkcutution of the people up to the 
period 0 ^ the Reform Acts 


Edward I. 
Henry VIII. . 

James I. . . 

Charles II. 
Anne 

George III. . 

George IV. , 
William IV. . 


Edward I* . 

Edward II. . 
Edward III. . 

Henry VI. • 

Edward IV. . 

Henry VIII. . 

Edward VI. . 
Mary • 

Elisabeth , 
Janies I, 


Shires anti Universities « 

9 

and preceding mo^archs, 37 counties . 

Shires of Chester and Mogmouth . . 

12 Welsh counties, i member each . . . 

the 2 universities ..... 

Durham ^mnty . ..... 

30 Scotch Counties, with 1 member ^ach . . 

Irish county members , *. . , * 

Irish univeisity . 

Yorkshire County ..... 

changes in this reign, see p. 919 and post* . 

* 

Cities and Boroughs, 

and preceding nfouarchs, created 78 boroughs, with ) 
2 members each, and London with 4 • j 

created 6 boroughs, with 2 members each # 

created 9 boroughs, with 2 members each . 18 1 

restored 2 boroughs, with 2 members each . 4 j 

created 6 boroughs, with 2 mtmbers each . 10 1 

restored 2 boroughs, with 2 members each . 4 j 

created 3 boroughs, with 2 memhersaeach . 6 1 


restored 1 borough, with 2 members . 2 

created 4 borough**, with 2 members each . 8 
created 12 Welsh boroughs, 1 member each 12 
created 1 borough, with 1 member ] 


created 14 boroughs, with 2 members each • 28 

restored 10 boroughs, with 2 members each „ 20 

created 7 boroughs with 2 members each • 14 

created 3 boroughs, with 1 member each . 3 

restored 2 boroughs, with 2 members each • 4 

created 24 boroughs, with 2 members each . 48 
restored 8 boroughs, with 2 members each . 16 

created 3 boroughs, with 2 members each • 6 

created 1 borough with l member 1 

restored 8 boroughs, with 2 members each • 16 


No* of 
Member*. 

n 

12 

4 


30 

64 

1 

2 

75 

160 

12 

22 

14 

8 

21 


21 

64 

23, 


Carned forward . * 339 393 
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♦ Cities and Boroughs, 

Brought forward 339 393 

Chariot I. • restored 9 borough* with 2 members each • . 

Charles II. .created 2 boroughs, with 2 members each • . 4 

Anne * . added 15 Scotch boroughs, with 1 member each . IS 

George HI. • added 35 Irish cities and boroughs , • , 33 

George IV* • disfranchised Grampound for bribery 1 & 2 

* Geo. 4. c. 47. — . ~ — 


Distribution of the elective f/\mchisc, and 
number of members returned for the differ - 
tnt sections of the United Kingdom prior to 
the Reform Jets, 

Corn#idl, 42; Wilts, 34; York, 32 . 108 
Sussex, 28 ; Dorset, 3(k; Suffolk, 16 ; 

Staff oid, 10 . 74 

Devon and Hants . . ■ each 26 52 

Kent and Somerset . . each 18 36 

Bucks, Lancaster, and Surrey each 14 42 
Lincoln, Norfolk, and Salop each 12 36 

Berks, Northampton, Oxford and 
Worcester .... each 9 36 
Essex, Gloucester, Hereford, Mid- C 
dlesex, Northumberland, and 
Nottingham .... each'* 8 48 
Cambridge, Cumberland, Hert- 
ford, and Warwick . . each 6 24 

Bedford, Chester, Derby, Durham, e 
Huntingdon, Leicester, and 
Westmorland . . . each 4 28 

Monmouth, 3 : Rutland, 2 . . 5 

Wales, 24; Scotland, 45; .Ire- 
land, 100 169 

Making the total number of members 658 


The following was usually given as Jhe 
distribution of Parmamkntahy Patron- 
age prior to the Reform Act; a majo- 
rity of the house of commons being re- 
turned by the nomination of peers, com- 
moners, or the treasury. 

c * 

Members returned by 87 peers in 
England and Wales . .* . 218 

21 peers in Scotland . • 31 

36 peers in Ireland . • 51 

Total returned by peers . • — - 300 

Members returned by 90 com- 
moners in England and Wales 137 
14 commoners in Scotland 14 
19 commoners in Ireland . 20 

Members nomiflited by govern* 
meat . * .... 16 

Total returned by commoners and 
government — 187 

Total returned by nomination . .487 

Independent of nomination . 1 71 

Total of the House of Commons 658 


339 465 

The boroughs which returned members 
under the old system of representation 
were of three sorts: first , the close or 
pocket-boroughs, in which the power of 
returning the members was exercised by 
one or two individuals ; secondly, the cor- 
poration or charter-boroughs, in which the 
members were returned by o dozen or 
more of self-elected corporators, mostly 
under the control of peers or commoners ; 
thirdly , the open boioughs, in which the 
electors varied in number from 509 to 
10,01)0 and upwards. These last, .with 
the exception of ^he cities of W&Hfoin- 
Jter and London, and one or twof^|ers, 
were as marketable as the rest; many 
of thb voters were non-residents, and 
consisting generally of the poorer class 
of freemen and householders, they openly 
solil theit franchises to the highest 
bidder. It has been calculated that 
under the old representation, exclusive of 
county and ^metropolitan electors, three- 
fourths of tne remaining body of electors 
m England belonged to the labouring 
classes. 

The preceding tables show the progress 
and state of parliamentary representation 
ug to the passing of the Reform Bill ; the 
following will show the changes effected 
by flip Grey ministry. The population of 
the boroughs disfranchised and enfran- 
chised has been taken from the census of 
1831. 

Imputation of the fifty-six boroughs 

totally disfranchised by the Reform Bill. 


Old Sarum . 


12 

t Newtown, 1. W. 


68 

St. Michael • 


97 

Gatton • . 


145 

Bramber • 


97 

Bossiney . • 


1096 

Dunwich . . 


232 

Ludgershall • 


535 

St. Mawe’s 


459 

Beeralston • 


— 

West Looe • 


593 

St. Germain’s • 


2586 

Newport, C. 


1984 

Blechingley • 


1203 

Aldbormtgh • 


2475 

Camel ford « 


1359 

Hindoo • . 


921 



• WILLIAM IV. A.D. 1837. ( MSS 


East Looe • 

. m 


Arundel . 

. 2804 

Corfe Castle . 

. 960 


St. Ives * . * . 

•. 4776 

Great Bedwia . 

. 2191 


Rye . • • 

3715 

Yarmouth 

• 586 


Cutherdl • • 

5213 

Queenborough . 

. 736 


Morpeth #» & • 

. 5156 

Castle Rising , 

. 683 


Helston . 

. 3293 

Kart Grinstead . 

. 3364 


North Allerton • 

5113 

Higham Ferrers 

. 965 


Wallingford « 

. 2543 

Wend over . 

2008 


Dartmouth « 

• 4597 

Weobly . 

819 




Winchelsea . 

772 


New Boroughs empowered to return two 

Trego ny . . 

3127 


MifMUiiRs to Parliament* 

Haslemere 

. 849 




Saltash • . 

3029 


Manchester . 

187,022 

Ori'urd 

. 1302 


Birmingham , 

142,251 

Callington • 

. 1388 


Leeds . 

. 123,323 

Newton, L. . 

2137 


Greenwich . 

. 62,669 . 

1 Ichester . 

075 


Sheffield . m 

90,657 

Boron ghbridge . 

. 950 


Sunderland • 

43,078 

Stock bridge 

. 8)1 


Devonport 

44,454 

Romney, N. 

. 378 


Wohreihampton 

67,414 

Hedon • • 

. 1080 


Tower Uatniets 

. 359,820 

Piyinpton . 

. 804 


Finsbury * 

244,077 

Seaford • 

. 1098 


M.nylebone . 

240,294 

<Iiey>ebury . 

1413 


f.ainlxth 

203,329 

„ S»f"inR . 

. M3 6 

# 

K.lum 

41,195 

Whitchurch 

. 1073 

0 

B.atlJord . 

. . 23,233 • 

Wootton Basset . 

. 1H9(T 


Bb^kburn . 

27.091 

Downton . . 

3961 


• Brighton 

. 40.684 

Fowey 

. 1767 


Halifax . 

15,382 

Milborne Port • 

. «072 

• 

# Macclesfield . 

23.129 # 

Aid burgh . . 

)51$ 


Oldham • 

• 50,513 

Mmeheud . . 

1494 


Stoekpoit . 

25,469 

Bishop’s CWle . 

* * 17 - ( * 


Stoke-upon-Trent 

52,946 

Ukehumpton • 

. 9 2065 


Strou<l 

13,721 

Appleby . 

1359 


• • 


Lostwitliiel • 

. 1074 


New Boroughs empowered to return OKSt 

Blackley , 

. 2107 


MhMXiKR to Parliament. 

Ammhiim • 

• 2816 






• 

Ashton-undei-Lyne 33,597 

i pit tat ion of the thirty 

Bonoraiis 

or 

Bury 

15,08(i 

which the Representatives were rafa 

:vd 

• Chatham « 

. 19,000 

to onk by the Reform Art, 


/’he hen bam . 

22,942 




Dudley . 

23,043 

Petersfield 

1423 


From© • • 

. 12,270 

Ashburton 

4165 


Gateshead . 

. 15,177 

Lye • « • 

2313 


Huddersfield . 

. 31,041 

* v ehtbury . 

7321 


Kidderminster 

. 14,981 

Warehaui . 

2325 


Kendal . » 

11,265 

M'dhurst . 

. 1478 


Kochd.il# 

25,764 

Woodstock • 

1320 


Salford . 

50,810 

Wilton 

• 1997 


South Shields 

• 18,756 

Malmesbury 

2783 


Tynemouth • 

. 16,926 

Liskeard . , 

. 2833 


Wakefield 

. 12,232 

Re i gate 

3397 


Walsall 

* 15,060 

Ilythe 

. 2287 


W arrmgton . 

• 16,018 

Droitwich . . 

, 2487 


Whitby 

, 10,399 

Lyme Regis 

• 2621 


Whitehaven 

17,608 

Launceston • 

. 2231 


Merthyr Tydvii 


Shaftesbury 

. 3061 




Thirsk # . 

2835 




Christchurch 

. 1599 




Horsham * • 

. 5105 




Groat Grimsby * 

. 4225 




Caine * , 

4 4795 
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Registered Electors mih$ Umled Kingdom, 

*-k.: • ■ 



E&mi* 

Wales. 

, Scotland. 

Intend, 

TM, 

Counties « , . 

sm<S?>3 

26,796 

36,677 

66,338 

463,884 

Boroughs . . 

273,668 

11,128 

36,043 

32,648 

333,487 

Total . 

630,721 

37,924 

72,720 ' 

98,006. 

839,871 

Male Population 

in 1831 

England . 

Wales. 

Scot /and. 

Inland. 

Tola/. 


20 years of ago . * Jl, 199 ,984 194, 70, > 
Centesimal proportion of 
elector* to male popula- 
tion, 20 years of *ge 19*71 19*47 

Total registered electors 
in 1832 • • • / 619 * 213 37 > 124 


11,690,886 
549,821 1,867,765 5,812,276 


12*86 

64,447 


5*24 

92,152 


14*44 

812,93C 


In 1835-6 the number of registered 
electors had increased over the registration 
of 1834-5, in the English counties. 78,297, 
equal to 21 percent; m Wales 5,102, equal 
to 19 per cent,; in Scotland 5,208, equal 
to 14 per cent. The borough electois in 
England had increased 28,052, equal to 
10«f>er cent. 1 

Comparing 1834-5 with the fir$t regis- 
tration tinder the Reform Act, in 1832, it , 
appears that the number of registered 
electors in the interval, in the United 
Kingdom, had increased 26,433, equal to 
3J per cent. 

The county population in Britain was 
estimated, in 1832, at 10,446,241 ; borough 
population, 5,816,060. Members for*coun- 
ties, 189 ; members for boroughs. 364. So 
that the county population was two to one 
against the »nd the town represen- 
tation two to one against the county. 

In f Ireland the case is different. The 
county representation exceeds the bor »qgh 
representation ; but the county popul lotion 
is rated at 7,000,000, and the borough at 
little more than 700,000. Taking Britain 
and Ireland together, the population of 
cities and boroughs is about one-third of 
the population of counties, and tlfe electors 
for counties are to the electors for towns 
about as four to three. 9 

The above statements of the number of 
electors do not include the universities of 


Oxford and Cambridge, Trinity College, 
Dublin, nor the Isle of Wight. 

The number of individuals is less than 
the number of electors on the register. The 
same elector being occasionally inserted 
twice or oftener, in respect of rhl&reiit 
Yights of voting for fhe county and borough, 
Tin freeholder, occupier, and burgess. 

Thd number who actually vote in a 
general election is always less than the 
number registered. But no official rvtnrn 
is fltiade oftthe voters; the returning officers 
sending to the crown office only the names 
of the members elected, leaving to the 
newspapers to record the state of the poll, 
which is frequently incorrect. 

The number of voters will also depend 
on the number of contested elections. 
The numlier of contests in 1835 was 2*23 ; 
in 1837, 24-1. The number of votes given 
ir^the former for sir R. Peel’s parliament 
was estimated to amount to 595,000 ; in 
the fitter, for viscount Melbourne’s, to 
about 760,000. 

According to calculations founded on 
the leport of a parliamentary committee 
on election expenses, in 1834, it appears 
that 170 members for boroughs* being just 
one-half of those returned in England and 
Wales, are elected by 49,153 persons, 
being on the average 1 member for every 
2tj9 electors. 


Of these, 32 places whose constituencies do not exceed 300, return 44 members. 

23 places where the number of electors is between 

300 and 400, „ 34 „ 

20 places where the electors are between 400 and 500, **31 „ 

13jjH „ „ 500 and 600, „ 21 * 

16W „ „ 600 and 700, „ 24 „ 

10 i» I* 700 and 800* » 16 *» 

m 170 

The borough included, which has the 1 Thetford, in the county of Norfolk. In 
smallest qgjg^er of registered yotes, is | that place 146 electors return 2 members. 
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Them are only four other boroughs, the tthat mutt Readmitted to be a great iw- 
c umbers of who*e electors ere under 200. provement, fpeh has transferred even to 
These are Ashburton with 198, Keigate thiscemparfijively email proportion of the 
with 152, Calue with 191, end West bury people a franchise which was previously 
with '185 electors. These places return exercised by a* #7 fear individuals, be* 
only one member each. longing chiefly wthe aristocracy. 

It can hardly be thought that the sys- The expenses of the revising barristers 
tem of representation has been rendered were, in 1 834, 22,500/. ; in 1835, 32,700/; 
too popular, when it is thus shown that in 1836*44,7044 
70 members— >being more than one-fourth The following tables will show the in- 
of the total number of representative* for creasing quantity of business that has 
the United Kingdom— are ' returned by come before the house of commons during 
49.153 electors, a number forming no more the present century, the quantity of busi- 
then the 118th part of the males above ness discharged, and the duration of each 
twenty years of age. At the same time session. 

Volume* of Sessional Papers ordered to bt printed. 


See*. 

Vul*. 

Sets, 

Volf, 

Set*. 

Voh. 

Ses*. 

Vols, 

1801 . 

7 . 

. 1810 . 

15 . 

. 1819-20. 

4* . , 

1829 

* 26 

1801-2 . 

7 . 

. 1810-1 . 

11 . 

.1820 . 

12 . . 

1830 

. 33 

1802-3 . 

10 . 

. 1812 . 

11 . 

. 1821 . 

23 . . 

1830-1 

. 16 

1803-4 . 

11 . 

. 1813 . 

14 . 

. 18*2 . 

22 . , 

mi 

* 20 

!Sf5 . 

11 . 

. 1813-4 . 

14 . 

. 1823 . 

19 . . 

1832 

. 48 

1606 . 

19 . 

. 1814-5 . 

13 . 

• 1824 . 

24 . . 

1833 

* 43 

1806,7 . 

9 . 

. 1816 . 

19 . 

. 4625 . 

27 . * 

1834 

, 51 

1807 * . 

5 . 

.•1817 . 

17 < 

.1826 . 

29 . . 

1835 

, 51 

1808 . 

15 . 

. 1818 . 

17 •. 

. 1827-8 . 

26 . . 

1836 

. p 56 

1809 * 

12 . 

. 1819 . 

• 18 . 

. 1828 . 

27 . . * 

1837 

• 

The average of the first ten years is onljs 

folio. (Hansard’s fetter to 

Sir R. 

77. At- 

13 volumes ; while the average of the last 

gh* f Ses*. Paper 600 — 1832 

) So that the 

ten years 

is 30. 

The entifti 

series of 

house now print more than three t mires as 

house of 

commons 

papers from 

*1701 to 

many papers 

in a year as 

they formerly 

1St)0 are 

contained 

iu 15 volumes large 

did in a century. 


* 


lumber of Petitions presented. 


Year. Number 

Year . 

Number . 

Year 4 

Number, 

Year. 

Number. 

1785 . 

298 . 

4801 

192 . 

1811 . 

132 . 

18. ’7 . 

3,635 

1766 . 

156 . 

1801-2 

158 . 

1812 . 

340 . 

1828 . 

4,074 

1787 . 

98 . 

1802-3 

367 . 

1812-3 

1,699 . 

1829 . 

4,041 

1787-8 

201 . 

1803-4 

168 . 

1813-4 

1,479 . 

1830 . 

2,522 

1788-9 

127 . 

1804-5 

141 *. 

1814-5 

848 . 

1830-1 

10,220 

• 

Sum . 

. 880 


1,026 

• 

• 

4,498 


24,492 

Average 

176 


205 


899 


4,896 


From this table it will be seen that the bers absent at prayers were liable to a fine 
r Uio of increase in the public petitions of one shilling, and, if absent for a whole 

C reated within the last twenty-five years day, to a fine of five shillings. The hour 
been as 24 to 1, and since the close of from whihhjthe fine of one shilling should 
the war as 6 to 1 ; that the number to- be exigible, was afterwards altered to nine 
ceived in 1831 alone was nearly twice, jrnd o'clock. In those primitive times the 
the number received during the fourth House rose at noon; and so determined 
period nearly six times, as great as the were the members to observe this rule, that 
number received during the whole of the any one who commenced a new motion after 
three preceding periods taken together. twelve o'clock was liable to a fine of five 
Hour* of Sitting. — In 1606 anorder was shillings* — Mercurit, 14 Februarii , 1643. 
moved and settled for the meeting of the The hour for eommeqciag public business 
House at eight o'clock in the morning. In was, after the Revoluhtt {Nov. 19, 1694), 
1614, seven o'clock was made the hour of altered to ten o'clockvxt a later period, 
meeting ; and all second readings of bills ten o'clock was fixed as the hour of the 
were directed to be proceeded with at eight House's meeting, end so nominally con- 
o'clock. Ten years after this period, the tinued up to the meeting of the Reform 
time of meeting was fixed ait half-past Parliament, when new regulations (seep, 
seven o'clock* in 1641, eight o'clock was 931) were adopted both *s reipectr peti 
appointed the hour tor prayers, and all mem- tions and the hours of business. 
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Tahlc showing the public and private business completed bp the House ov Cokmoks from 
1806 to 1 882 fkclusirc ; wk&ihe times of meeting and proroguing, and the time occupied 
by each Session of the House* 



Public 

Pftvale 

SESSION 

Terminated. 

Sitting 

Sithng 

X rwr • 

Acts . 

Acts . 

Commenced* 

Days. 

ikurs. 

1806 

156 

226 

21 Jan. 

23 July 

125 

045 

1806—7 

56 

268 

15 Dec. 

27 April 

86 

434 

1807 

78 

263 

22 June 

14 Aug* 

45 

272 

1808 

152 

234 

21 Jan. 

4 July 

111 

829 

1809 

129 

301 

# 19 Jan. 

21 June 

97 

746 

1810 

119 

314 

23 Jan. 

21 June 

97. 

802 

1811 

128 

295 

1 Nov. 

24 July* 

135 

588 

1812 

165 

289 

7 Jan. 

30 July 

137 

856 

3813 

162 

295 

24 Nov. 

22 J uly 

136 

776 

1814 

190 

298 

4 Nov. 

30 July 

127 

476 

1816 

396 

212 

8 Nov. 

) 2 J uly 

119 

654 

1816 

142 

* 163 

1 Feb, 

2 July 

91 

667 

1817 

132 

110 

28 Jan. 

12 July 

100 

58 7 

1818 

101 

153 

27 Jan. 

10 June 

84 

483 

1819 

138 

208 

14 Jan. 

13 July 

113 

774 

1819 — 20 

14 

167 

23 Nov. 

28 Feb. 

34 

663 

1820 

119 

167 

21 April 

23 Nov. 

69 

563 

1821 

123 

187 

23^1 an. 

11 July 

104 

861} 

1832 

127 

161 

5 TVh. m 

6 Aug. * 

105 

858 

1823 

100 

167 

« 4 Feb, % 

19 July 

96 

77 4± 

18 A 

115 

213 

3 Feb. f 

2 5 June 

36 

622 

1825 

134 

282 

1 3 Feb. 

6 July 

91 

687 

1826 

79 

201 

2 Feb. * 

31 May 

64 

457 

1827 

75 

184 

14 Nov. t 

-2 July 

106 

645} 

1828 

95 

175 

29 Jrfu. 

28 J uly 

111 

777 % 

1829 

63 

205 

5 Feb. 

24 June 

79 

540 

1830 

75 

204 

4 Feb. 

23 July 

105 

85G 

1830—31 

27 

80 

26 Oct. 

2 2* April 

90 

640 

1831 

60 

114 

♦ 1^ June 

20 Oct. 

98 

913 

1831—2 

— 

— 

6 Dec. 

16 Aug. * 

148 

— 


For the ma«# of busineRS discharged, 
and the hours of sitting, during the first 
session of tlie reformed parliament, see 

4 

< 

ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS. 


The subjoined tables of the amount and 
distribution of the revenues of the church 
of England, are abstracted fron*> the re- 
ports of the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
especially the important repiAt on eccle- 
siastical revenues, dated June 10, 1835. 
The returns of revenue were made on the 
average of the three years ending Decem- 
ber 31* 1831. According to these returns, 
the grass annual revenues of the English 
church are 3,738.951/. ; the net annual 
revenues, 3,439,767/. These revenues are 
thui distributed ter 


Grow revenue. Net revenue. 


Archbishops and 
bishops . . £181,631 

Dignitaries 360,095 

Hectors and tSil, 197,22$ 


£160,092 

274,754 

3,004,721 


p. 937, and the business of subsequent 
years is enumerated in the Chronicle at 
th# close of each parliamentary session. 


Net yearly income of the Archbishops 
and liishops. 


Canterbury . 


£19,182 

York .... 


12,629 

St. Asaph . . 


6,301 

Bangor . • • 


4,464 

Bath and Wells . 


5,946 

Bristol . . . 


2,351 

Carlisle , • . 


2,213 

Chester . . . 


3,261 

Chichester • , 


4,229 

St. David’s . * 


1.897 

Durham . , • 


19,066 

Ely • . * . 


11,105 

Exeter . • . 


2,713 

Gloucester . • 


2,282 

Here! ord . . • 


2,516 

Lichfield and Coventry 

3,923 

Lincoln * • • 

* 

4,542 

LiandaflT • . * 

• 

924 

London • • . 

• 

13,929 



f 


william fV. # im 


Norwich . * . . £5,395 

Oxford 4 . . . 2,648 

Peterborough . . 3,103 

Rochester . , . 1,459 

filalisbury .... 3,939 

Winchester • , . 11,151 

Worcester . . , 6,569 

Sodor and Han • . 2,555 


Average Amount of episcopal income, 
if equally divided, 5936/. The commis- 
sioners, in their report dated March 7, 
1835, recommend various alterations of 
the boundaries of the dioceses, the union 
of the sees of LlandafF and Bristol, and 
those of St. Asaph and Bangor, and the 
erection of two new sees in the province of 
York, one at Manchester, the other at 
Bipan. Speaking of the incomes of the 
sees, they say, — u We are of opinion that 
where the annual income of a bishop 
amounts to 4500/. it is not necessary to 
make any addition ; nor would we recom- 
mend any diminution unless it exceeded 
5500/. But we think that the two arch- 
bishoprics, and the bishops of Londonf 
Durham, and Winchester, ought to have* 
& larger provision than the rest.” Aceord- 
: ugly in a subsequent lteport, dated 
May 20, 1836, the commissioners fixed 
the average incomes of these diocesr^as 
follows Canterbury, 15,000/.; .York, 
1<m) 09/. ; London, 10,000/.; Durham, 
8000/.; Winchester, 91)00/. Agreeably 
with these suggestions, thr established 
church bill of 1836, the 6 & 7 Wm. 4, c. 
77 , fixing the future incomes of the pre- 
lates, was passed. 

Net yearly income of the Cathedral 
and Coj.leuiate Foundations, divisible 
by the Chapters, and the number of persons. 
Dean, Canons, or Prebendaries, amony 
whom it is divided. 


Foundation . 

Persons. 

Revenue. 

St. Asaph . . 

13 

£382 

Bristol . . 

7 

3,02*2 

Canterbury . , 

13 

14,377 

Carlisle . , • 

5 

4,809 

634 

Chester ... 

7 

Chicheste” . . 

5 

3,721. 

St. David’s • • 

6 

1,176 

Durham . * 

13 

20,899 

Ely ... 

9 

6.069 

Exeter . . . 

9 

5,963 

Gloucester . • 

7 

3,440 

Hereford • • 

6 

3,247 

Lichfield . • 

7 

1,183 

Lincoln * . . 

4 

6,959 

LlandafF • • • 

13 

533 

Norwich • . 

7 

4,99*2 

Oxford . . • 

9 

15,700 

St. Paura . * 

4 

9,048 

Peterborough . 

7 

3,918 

Rochester • • 

7 

4,809 

Salisbury • • 

7 

2,799 


MmtUtpn. Perknsi Revenue. 


Wells . * . 7 £6,445 

Winchester . # 13 10,635 

Worcester 11 8,698 

York . * % 5 1,650 

Mancbestef • . 5 3,981 

Mtddleh&m . . 2 455 

Hipon ... 10 265 

Southwell . . 16 954 

Westminster . 15 19,543 

Windsor . . 13 17,819 

Wolverhampton 1 641 


From the above it appears there are 
thirty-two cathedral and collegiate found- 
ations, whose netj^ divisible revenues 
amount to 184,123/., and that the number 
of person b among whom this aggregate 
revenue is divided is 261 ; making the 
annual average share of each 705/. 
There are alsu 1 0 minor incorporations of 
canons, who have an aggregate revenue of 
4754?., divisible among 69 person*, making 
the average share of each 68/. 

In addition to the aggregate revenues 
above the chapters, there are separate 
revenues of the several prebends and other 
ecclesiastical preferments in cathedrals 
agd collegiate churches, the net yearly 
income of which is 44,703/. # 

The total amount of fines received on 
renewals of leases during the three years 
ending 18£1, in addition to the average 
net ydarly income, was 65,280/. 

The cathedral chapters are of two kinds: 
first, the deans and chapters of the old 
foundation; secondly, those of the new 
foundation. The former Class compre- 
hends all those cathedral establishments 
which were founded at different periods 
before the reign of Henry VIJ.I.; the 
latter, those which were founded by let- 
ters-patent from the crown, confirmed by 
parliament about the time of the Reform- 
ation.* The old foundations comprise 
not only* the dean and canons-residenti- 
ary, who compose the chapters of each, 
but various # other prebendaries, who are 
not required to keep any residence at the 
cathedral, nor to perform any other duty 
except that of preaching one or two ser- 
mons in each year. The prebendaries who 
are not residentiaries have no share of the 
corporate revenues, except, in some cases, 
small fixed payments, but in most instances 
possess each a septate endowment* 
In the chapters on the new foundation, on 
the contrary, there are uo prebendaries 
besides the residentiaries, and except at 
Durham and Ely they have no separate 
estates. The dean, independently of sta- 
tutable allowances, mostly wotvbie those of 
the prebendaries, receives, on the division 
of the fines, a twofold share. 





PM **»t«i/ income Bxkbficxs and Curatbs* atbeaos Stornds* 


V . i DtoeeiiSr A 

Benefices, Total Income. Average, Curates. Sgpeeds, 

St. Asaph , 

i*" tt . 1 

a Afe 

• 143 

£38,840 

mi 

49 

492 

Bangor * V 

A * 

a * 

. 123 

31,061 

m 

61 

m 

Bath and Wells 

$ 

• % 

. 430 

109,397 

256 

231 

90 

Bristol . 

• 

. 253 

71,397 

232 

133 

80 : 

Canterbury * 

• 

. 346 

110,050 

318 

174 

84 

Carlisle . . 

• 

. 124 

21,777 

175 

44 

83 

Chester . * 

• 

. 630 

159,378* 

252 

267 

87 

Chichester • 

• # 

. 267 

75,522 

282 

122 

77 

8t. David's • 

• 

. 409 

56,317 

137 

207 

55 

Durham • 

• 

. 192 

67,639 

352 

98 

87 

Ely 

• 

; 150 

53,000 

353 

75 

87. < 

Exeter . « 

• 

. 613 

174,275 

284 

323 

89 

Gloucester • 

• 

• 283 

77,429 

273 

143 

79 

Hereford • 

• 

• 321 

87,987 

274 

157 

82 

Lichfield and C&entry 

. 610 

159,073 

260 

307 

81 

Lincoln • . 

• 

. 1,251 

358,073 

286 

629 

77 

Llaudaff • • 

a 

* 192 

34,077 

177 

113 

59 

London • • 

a 

. 640 

255,429 

399 

351 

100 

Norwich • • 

a 

. 1,026 

321,823 

313 

523 

73 

Oxford . • 

• 

. 196 

49,088 

250 

103 

77 

Peterborough • 

a 

e. 293 

93,650 

319 

139 

81 

Rochester • 

• 

* 94 

39,007 

414 

60 

109 

Salisbury . 

• 

« . 396 

127,459 

320 

223 

81 

Winchester • 

• 

t . 419 

143,614 

342 

202 

98 

Worcester • 

a 

. 2$3 

69,655 

312 

111 

81 

York . . 

a 

* 891 

216,005 

242 

390 

75 

Sodor and Man 


•«. 23 

4 3,623 

157 

3 

70 



10,540 £3,004,639 

£285 

5,232 

£81 


179 benefices were not returned to the 
commissioners, but the value rf thep has 
been included in the average estimate, cal- 
culated upon the overage of those re- 
turned. 

The total number of benefices in Eng- 
land and Wales, including those not re- 
turotfj, but exclusive of those annexed to 
other preferments (24 in number) is 10,718. 

If the amount of the curates 1 stipends, 
which is included in the income of the in- 


cumbents, V) abstracted therefrom, the ag- 
gregate net income of incumbents, or 
rather of benefices (for, many of the incum- 
bents being pluralistB, the number of t»rfi- 
vidualt is considerably less than that of Aew- 
ficee), will be reduced to 2,579,961/., giving 
an average of 244/. to each. 

The two roost valuable livings are ths 
rectory of Stanhope, in Northumberland, 
4843/. ; and the rectory of Doddington, in 
Cambridgeshire, 7306/. per annum* 


Patronage of Benefice ». 


Dioceses. 


Crown* 

« 

Bishop*. 

St. Asaph 


«2 

120 

Bangor . . 


6 

78 

Bath and Wells 


21 

29 

Bristol . 


12 

15 

Canterbury • 


18 

148 

Carlisle . 


4 

20 

Chester . • 


26 

34 

Chichester 


19 

31 

St* David’s • 


63 

102 

Durham • *'• 


12 

45 

Sly* 


2 

31 

Exeter . * 


63 

44 

Gloucester ♦ 


29 

30 

CaBd forward 

277 

727 


Chap- 

Digni- 

taries. 

Unitor* 

Private 

Corpo- 

ters. 

cities. 

Owners. 

rations. 

e a 

2 

1 

19 

— 

1 

7 

3 

29 

— 

29 

103 

23 

224 

4 

11 

42 

14 

159 

10 

36 

36 

14 

87 

2 

27 

19 

3 

54 

• 4 

34 

227 

13 

299 

6 

21 

49 

15 

130 

« • 

16 

61 

12 

159 

• * 

36 

28 

4 

66 

. . 

21 

13 

46 

39 

r « 

69 

117 

11 

309 

5 

35 

40 

26 

133 

3 

■ - - - 

■■■ 

— — — 


■ — 

346 

744 

185 

1107 

30 



wmftaww. && <«?. . 


Dioceses, 


Crows, 

Bishops. 

Chap- 

ters*, 

Dial. 

. tastes. 

Uulvsr* 

site*. 

Private 

Corpo- 

rations. 

Brought forward 277 

727 

346 

744 4 

185 

1707 

30 

Hereford , 


26 

36 

25 

64 


179 

• « 

Lichfield and Coventry 

59 

18 

10 

122 

% 

321 

5 

Lincoln . ' 

• 

156 

73 

63 

17 7 

ruor 
w 7 

688 

# * 

Llandaff, 

• 

U 

6 

28 

m 

118 

• a 

London • , 

m 

75 

86 

68 

ior 

68 

277 

« • 

Norwich, . 

% 

95 

85 

47 

124 

86 

696 

13 

Oxford . 

« 

12 

13 

22 

16 

59 

78 


Peterborough . 


Zi 

18 

12 

40 

32 

171 

« • 

Rochester 

• 

10 

15 

17 

8 

4 

44 


Salisbury . • 

• 

35 

39 

44 

67 

60 

154 


Winchester 

• 

30 

53 

15 

79 

53 

197 


Worcester . 

• 

20 

14 

38 

39 

15 

98 


York . 

• 

103 

57 

61 

257 

33 

31)7 

5 

Sodor and Man 

0 

15 

8 

• • 

•• 

* • 

1 

•• 

Total . 

8 

952 1 

,248 

787 

1,851 

lii 

5,096 

53 


The above classification comprises only between different classes of patrons, and is 
the patronage returned to the Commie* included under each* it is pbv>ou# that the 
sioners. Theie are 178 non-returns, and aggregate total of the above numbers will 
86 returned, omitting the patronage. not agree with the total number of bene* 

As the patronage is frequently divided been# t 

Appropriation* <Jhd Impropriations . 


Dioceses* 


Crown. 

BPshops. 

Chap- 

ter.. 

Dtgni* 

nine.. 

1’ Diver- 
sities. 

Private 

Owners., 

Corpo- 

rations. 

St. Asaph 


, , 

12 

10 

8 

, , 

27 

, , 

Bangor . 


* - « 

15 

7 

7 

. . 

29 

, , 

Bath and Wells. 


1 

% 9 

*7 

3i 

. , 

io:> 

% 

Bristol , . 


, , 

1 

16 

11 

2 

48 

2 

Canterbury • 


. 

48 

46 

12 

8 

49 

1 

Carlisle . 


t • 

8 

30 

3 

2 

’ 28 

, , 

Chester • . 


*2 

21 

28 « 

6 

15 

113 

, , 

Chichester • 


# # 

7 

11 

19 

5 

67 

. . 

St. David’s . 


1 

18 

20 

49 

4 

124 

ii 

Durham . 


1 

7 

28 

7 

13 

61 

1 

Kly . 


, . 

10 

26 

, . 

19 

27 

, . 

harter 


2 

5* 

61 

23 

4 

156 

* 7 

Gloucester 


2 

14 

32 

2 

3 

54 

•l 

Hertford . • 



*20 

2? 

11 

12 

80 


Lichfield and Coventry 

1 

8 

20* 

49 

5 

24!) 

4 

Lincoln . • 


3 

39 

48 

36 

31 

347 

3 

Llandaff . 


1 

10 

30 

9 

4 

45 

2 

London • • 

• 

1 

13 

26 

16 

16 

144 

l 

.« a ',wich . 

• 

1 

47 

48 • 

e 2 

22 

197 

9 

Oxford , 

o 

. , 

7 

18 

5 

27 

36 


Peterborough . 


.. 

8 

10 

1 * 

6 

65 


Rochester 


1 

3 

13 

1 

4 

21 


Salisbury. 


1 

6* 

37 

23 

21 

93 

*2 

Winchester 


. , 

3 

8 

16 

29 

78 


Worcester , 

e 

5 

4 

25 

8 

3 

43 

3 

York . 

# 

7 

40 

52 

79 

26 

265 

1 

Sodor and Man 

• 

8 

6 


• « 

• • 

1 




— 

— 

— — 



— 


Total . 

• 

38 

385 

702 

433 

mi 

2,552 

43 


An appropriation is when the tithes of a 121 vicarages are partly, and l£2 
benefice, instead of tieing in the hands of wholly, endowed with the great tithes* 
the parson, are appropriated to a bishopric, The number of vicarages of which the 
prebend, college, or other spiritual corpo- impropriations have not been, returned to 
ratten ; if in the hands of a layman, it fee* the commissioners is 223. 
comes an impropriation. 



I#t> , BRITISH CHRONOtOfiV. 

CHtmcH op Ireland* there is only one church, 1059 ; in which 

* ^ there » no church, 210. 

The following summary is taken from The incumbent is resident on 890 bene- 
tbe appendix to the first report of the fices ; in 340 the incumbent is mm -resident, 
commissioners of instruction for but divine service is performed by him or 

Ireland | " a curate in a place of worship ; and there 

The total population of Inland in 1834 are 157 benefices in which the incumbent 
was 7,954,100 ; of which 6,436,060 were is non-resident, and no divine service is 
Roman catholics, 853,160 members of the performed. 

established church, 643,058 presbyterians, In five benefices the population is not 

and 21,882 belonged to other religious more than 100: in 7, is between 100 and 

denominations. It results from this slate- 200 ; in 36, between 200 and 500 ; in 
ment that the proportion per cent, of each 94, between 500 and 1000 ; in 368, be- 
denomination to the total population is as tween 1000 and 3000; in 278, between 
follows : — Roman catholics, 80^4$; mem- 3000 and 5000 ; in 406, between 5000 and 
bers of the established church, 10,000; in 125, between 10,000 and 

presbyterians, 8 T ^ 0 4 5 ; other protestaut dm- 15,000 ; in 39, between 16,000 and 20,000; 
seotera, „ in 21 between 20,000 and 30,000; and in 

The number of places of worship in 8 the population exceeds 30,000. 

Ireland is 4502; of which 2109 belong to In 41 benefices there is not a single 
Roman catholics, 1537 to the established member of the established church ; in 99, 
church, 452 to the presbyterians, and 404 the number is under 20; in 124, there are 
to various other sects. more than 20, and not more than 50 ; in 

The total number of parishes or eccle- 161, there are between 50 and 100; in 
siastical districts is 2408, and off* this 224, between 100 and 200; iu 286, be- 
number 2351 possess a provision fur the 'tween 200 and 5 0(f; in 210, between 500 
cifre of souls, aud 57, containing 3030 % and 1000; in 139, between 1000 and 2000 ; 
members of the established chip-ch, are in 91fbetwcen 2000 and 5000 ; and there 
without any such provision. are 12 benefices in which the number of 

The total number ot benefices is 1387, members belonging to the established 
via^, 908 consisting of single parishes, apt! clfurch ewreeds 5000. 

479 being unions of two or more parishes. In the Irish tithe hill, introduced by 
In 87 of these unions the parishes are not Lord Morpeth, June 3id, 1836, it was pro- 
contiguous. A glebe-house is attached to posed to reduce the 1387 benefices of Ire- 
85 1 benefices; to the other 5J6 no glebe- land to 12$), with an average net income 
house is attached. f of 294/. Under this arrangement the 

The number of benefices in which there ecclesiastical establishment of the United 
is more than one church is 118; in which Kingdom would have been as under.* — 

Ueno- Of in- I’opula- A r Square 

flea#, come. tion. * Miles, 

England and Wales • • • a 10,718 £285 1,014 3,460 5 

Scotland \ 000 * 240 2,770 21,048 32 

Presbyterians of Ulster • . • 200 155 2,500 15,903 40 

Established Church in Ireland • 1,250 294 681 10,000 13 to 14 

Education. — The number of schools in I 

Ireland, in connexion with tha National dissenters in England and wales. 
Board, is 892 ; in connexion with the As- 
sociation for discountenancing vice, 203 ; The following statement is not derived 
Erasmus Smith’s fuud, 1 15 ; Kildare-street from official sources. It is the result of 
society, 235 ; London Hibernian society, inquiries instituted by the dissenters into 
618; othir schools, 77 1. The proportion of the number of established and non-esta- 
daily schools to the population is, therefore, blished places of worship in England and 
as 1 to 824. In the ecclesiastical province Wales, and the details from which the 
of Armagh it is as 1 to 60S ; province of table was drawn up were first published 
Dublin, I to 774 ; province of Cashel, 1 to in a supplement to the Congregational 
1008; province of Tuam, 1 to 994. Magazine for December 1829. Iu th° 

The total number of children receiving absence of a more authorized document, it 
daily instruction is 633,946. The proper- is probably the best and latest account 
tiou p**r cent, to the population is, there- extant of the distribution of religions de- 
fore, 7$ Jjt to the population of the province nomination*, and will conclude the subject 
of Armagh, jy& ; province of Dublin, 7$p of the Ecclesiastical Statistics of the 
Cashel, bfi fTuftm, 6*fe. United Kingdom 





Statement of the number «f Dissenting Ciuvels ami Ojurch Livings 
in England and Walee, | 
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t$ie tatttl expeases on account of the 
judicial establishment* of the United 
Kingdom mounted to 1,022,751/. for the 
ym ended 5th January, 1836; and the 
following is a detail of the cost of each i 
department:— 

JEW/<ui</.~Courts of justice, namely £ 
Vice-chancellor • . • • 6 ,000 

Master of the rolls . . * • 3,546 

Chief and puisne judges, 

, i , , king’s bench 28,500 

,, , , common pleas 29,500 

,, ,, exchequer . 27,243 

Clerk of the hanaper . . 3,000 

Insolvent debtors' ceurt . . 12,307 

Compensation allowances for 
loss of fees and emoluments 69,670 

£179,766 

Scotland . — Paid out of the gross § 

revenue for the judicial esta- 
blishments £84 , 192 

Ireland , — Courts of justice : — * 

Lord chancellor . • . • 7,195 

Master of the rolls . . . 3,9o9 

Masters in ordinary and others, * 

court of chancery . . • 16,612 

Judges of the court of 

,, , , king's bench 27,373 

, , ,, common pleat* 2/', 443 

a ,, exchequer • 34,059 

Judge of the prerogative court 3,000 
,, ,, admiralty . . 500 

Clerk, court of errors . . • 277 

Commissioners, court of appeals 2,215 
Insolvent debtors' court » . 8,^22 

Taxing officers . . . • 2 ,$116 

Registrars to the judges . • 5,446 

J udgfes attending adjourned 

assuqs 923 

Lodging money to judges • l ,252 

£138,902 

Engla n d * — Police and criminal 

prosecutions . . , , £402,860 

Right police offices • . . 52,300 

Metropolitan police • • 57,348 

Mint prosecutions * . • 8,000 

Law charges 14,000 

Sheriffs' convictions . . „ 7,713 

Scotland , — Criminal prosecutions 1 3 , 000 
Ireland * — Barristers of counties 14,486 
Criminal prosecutions . . 63,758 

Police and watch, Dublin • 17,000 


Emi/md ,— Correction s— £ 

Convicts it home end abroad 57,194 
Bills drawn tan New Smith 
Wales ...... 170,167 

Penitentiary House • . • 16,362 

Criminal lunatics . . . . 2,628 

Commissioners to prevent traf- 
fic in slaves 16,200 


Bills drawn on account of cap- 
tured negroes . . • . 24,000 

Ireland, — Officers of prisons • 4,144 

Expense of removing convicts 2,062 
Salary of process-servers • • 8,062 

Transportation of felons . . 8,916 

Scotland, — Salaries to sherifi* and 

other expenses . « ♦ . 62,580 

£372,286 

The total expenditure on account of 
judicial establishments fur the year 
ending Jan. 5th, 1837, was 1,010,184/. 
t Magistrates and Jurors. 

% Return of Magistrates in England and 
Waieq. appointed by the lord chancellor; 
distinguishing clergy and laymen: also 
* the number of persons qualified and liable 
tu $erve on Juries in each county, under 
6 Geo. 4, c. 50, in the year ending Dec. 
31, 1835. 


Counties. 
Bedford f 



Clergy. 

19 

Lag. 

27 

Jurors. 

1,469 

Berks • . 



28 

95 

1,739 

Bucks • . 



54 

90 

2,482 

Cambridge 



23 

28 

1,430 

Chester . . 



16 

58 

3,660 

Cornwall . 



36 

54 

3,747 

Cumberland 



25 

39 

2,810 

Derby • . 



, • 

79 

3,209 

Devon . . 



42 

144 

6,915 

Dorset • • 



25 

43 

2,537 

Durham • 



23 

59 

2,77! 

Essex . . 



51 

119 

4,805 

Gloucester • 



49 

127 

6,316 

Hants . • 



19 

131 

3,892 

Hereford • 



58 

97 

2,384 

Hertford • 



44 

102 

1,731 

Huntingdon 



7 

18 

897 

Kent . . 



2 

145 

6,146 

Lancaster • 



24 

151 

17,890 

Leicester • 



17 

27 

2,691 

Lincoln • 



52 

59 

6,781 

Middlesex . 



16 

153 

28,584 

Monmouth 



13 

44 

1,694 

5,178 

Norfolk . 



78 

119 

Northampton 



35 

49 

2,984 

Northumberland 


6 

40 

1,549 

Nottingham 

• 


10 

44 

2,669* 

Oxford • 

• 


18 

53 

2*429 

Rutland 

0 


3 

6 

272 


£247,605 


Carried forward 794 2240 125,485 




JwrV 


Counties, Clergy, Lay, Jt/ron. 

Brought forward 794 2240 125,485 

Salop » • • 

9 

88 

146 

2*886 

Somerset * « 


53 

87 

7,575 

Stafford . • 


10 

74 

6,092 

Suffolk . . 

• 

58 

98 

4,533 

Surrey * * • 

• 

39 

215 

11,042 

Sussex • . , 


40 

189 

4,969 

Warwick • . 

* 

24 

42 

5^700 

Westmoreland 

• 

15 

18 

1,216 

Wilts . . . 

• 

18 

71 

3,882 

Worcester . . 

• 

44 

92 

3,854 

York . . . 

e 

103 

311 

14,615 

Aaglesea . . 


7 

14 

765 

Brecon . • 

• 

24 

37 

1,044 

Cardigan . • 

4 

11 

53 

1.051 

Carried forward 

1294 3633 

173,709 


Count**, Clergy, Lay, 
Broughtfonvord '\\ 


Carmarthen 
Carnarvon #• 
Denbigh • , 

Flint . • * 
Glamorgan • 
Merioneth « 
Montgomery • 
Pembroke , • 
Radnor , . 

Total • 


» n 
, n t* 

.*> -34' 41 
15 26 

IS 36 
9 14 

13 31 

10 33 

4 29 


1,365 

996 

1,613 

1,631 st 

2,048 

619 

1,864 

1,296 

795 


1324 4017 213,336 


The return of county magistrates is for 
about the year 1830, The number of per- 
sons qualified to serve on juries is doubtless 
much greater, the returns being carelessly 
made and collected. # 


EASY INDIA COMPANY. 

Statement of the annual revenues aud charges of India ; also the interest of the Debt. 


Year, 

Gross 

Interest on 

Total 

Expense of 

Net surplus 

Surplus 


Revenue . 

Debts, 

Charges. 

St. Helena . 

Revenue. 

Charge* 

1810 £16,547,654 

£2 ,459,019 

£16,137f399 

•£83,821 

£326,434 

4 0 

1811 

16^774,257 

2,196,691 

16,310^176 

8i,220 

381,861 

• 4 m 

1812 

16,689,039 

1,457,077 

LL 847, 901 

81,854 

1,759,284 

w 

4 » 

1813 

16,523,779 

1,491,870 

15,333,361 

92,292 

1,107,126 

* 0' 

1«14 

17,299,255 

1,537,434 

15,340,ft96 

95,254 

1,863,595 

0 St 

1815 

17,297,279 

1,502,217 

15,^62,919 

92,087 

1,342,273 

• s 

1816 

17,232,8114 

1,584,157 

15 858,220* 

201,748 

172.850 

4 efr 

18 17 

18,077,577 

1,719,470 

17,024,418 

279,744 

773,415 

4 4 

18!>‘ 

18,375,820 

1,753,018 

17,740,625 

255,569 

329,626 

4 • 

1819 

19,459,017 

1 ,665,926 

19,404,077 

294,092 

• I 

£239,152 

1820 

19,230,462 

1,940,327 

19,183,475 

169,2^8 

. , 

122,291 

1821 

21,352,241 

1,902,585 

19,605,740 

274,565 

1,471,936 


1822 

21,803,103 

1,932,835 

19,648,451 

208,038 

1,946,619 


1823 

28,171,701 

1 ,694,7.31 

19,963,648 

120,093 

3,087,960 

. . 

1824 

21,280,384 

1,652,449 

20,741,729 

112,268 

426,387 


1825 

20,750,183 

1,460,433 

22,096,221 

109,439 

f • 

1,445,687 

1826 

21,128,388 

1,575,941 

24,057,600 

110,413 

• • 

3,039,1125 

1827 

23,383,497 

1,749,068 

23,323,179 • 

114,500 


54,182 

1828 

22,863,263 

1,958,313 

23,933,266 

• 120,571 

• » 

1,190,474 

1829 

22,740,691 

2,121,165 

21,605,507 

113,054 

1,022,130 

* IS 

1830 

21,695,207 

2,007,693 

20,461,605 

93,004 

1,140,598 

• 9 


Estimated territorial revenue and charges of India Jor the year 1829-30. 


Revenues , 
Mints .... 

£36,483 

Charges, 

Civil charges 

. £1,781,171 

Post -office 


132.565 

Provincial battalions 

. 132,124 

Stamps 


424,692* 

Mints . . • 

. 80,763 

J udicial 


114,670 

Post-office • » 

. 128,947 

Land-tax • 


14,314,660 

Stamps • . 

. 105,674 

Customs 


1,837,127 

Judicial . • 

. 1,694,908 

Ceded territory 

Burmese cessions 


569,676 

Land-tax . • 

. 3,323,925 


103,240 

Customs • • 

. 196,916 

Salt 


2,421.619 

Ceded territory 

. 145,696 

Opium . • 


1,757,400 

Burmese . * 

. 41,760 

Marine • 


61,769 

Salt . . • 

. 607,691 

Ava indemnification 


92,220 

Opium • . • • 

. 666,420 

Bhurtpore 


34,800 

Marine . - . 

. 339,410 

Subsidies , 


392,355 

( kirns on Carnatic 

. 24,800 

Bank profits • 

• 

8,640 

Buildings and repairs 

. 516,201 

Carried forward 

• 

£22,301,916 

Military 

Carried forward • 

i 9,103,001 

£18,888,702 


3 Z 



, &RITTSH CRRONOtdGV. 

• f * 

BrouglA6(W«i . . £22,301,916 I Brought forafcrt 

t Deduct fo* iadd-tax • 247,500 I Interest on debts . 


• ,^ 18 , 888,702 
• 8,188,117 


«0U1 


• ^ .*£22,054,416 


Expenses of St. Helena . 
Charges paid in England 


21,827,81$ 

83,004 

1 , 742,162 


Total of charges . * 22,862,985 

Deduct revenues . • 22,054,416 


Estimated surplus charge 
1829-30 , . . £808,569 


An account of the exports and imports between Great Britain and all places east- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope (except China) ; distinguishing the private trade 
from that of the East India Company : — 


Tears. 

By the E. J . 

EXPORTS. 

Pi ivate 

Total 

By the E. 1. 

IMPORTS. 

Pnvate 

Total 

Company. 

Trade. 

Exports. 

Company. 

Trade. 

Imports. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

■ £. 

£. 

£. 

1814 

826,558 

1,048,132 

1.874,690 

4.208,079 

3.016,556 

4,435,196 

8,643,275 

* 1815 

996,248 

1.569,513 

2.555,761 
2*589 ,455 

5,119, Gil 

8,136,167 

1816 

633,546 

1,955,909 

2,027,703 

4,402,082 

6,429,785 

1817 

638,382 

‘2,750,333 

c 3,386,7d 5 

2,323,630 

4,541,956 

4) 865,586 

ft 18 

553,385 

3,018,779 

3,572,164 

2,305,003 

6,901,144 

9,206,147 

1619 

760,508 

1,586,0 75 

« 2,347,083 

' 193,240 

4,683,367 

6,615,768 

1S20 

971,096 

2,066,815 

3, 037, *11 

1,757,137 

4,201,389 

5,958,526 

lftil 

887,619 

2,6)6,776 

3 ,544,395 

l, ,7 43 ,733 

3.031,413 

4,775,146 

1#22 

606,089 

2,638,354 

3,444,443 

1,091,32 7 

2,621,334 

3,7l3,6o3 

1823 

458,550 

2,957,705 

3,416,255 

1 ,587,078 

4,334,973 

5,9 32,013 

1824 

654,783 

2,841,795 

3,496,578 

1,194,733 

4,410,347 

5,605.100 

6,178,775 

18-25 

598,553 

2,574,660 

3,173,213 

1 ,462*G92 

4,716,083 

182fi 

990,965 

2,480,588 

3,471,552 

1,620,060 

5,210,866 

6,730,926 

18'27 

805,610 

3,830,580 

r 4, 636,190 

1,612,480 

4.068.537 

5,681,017 

18-28 

488,601 

3,979,072 

4,467,673 

1,930,107 

5,135,0 73 

7,065, ls() 

j, 1829 

434, 586 

3,665,676 

4,100,264 

1,593,442 

4,024,842 

6,218,284 

■ 1830 

* 

195,394 

3,891,917 

4,087,311 

1,593,566 

4,985,505 

5,679,071 


Commerce with India was nearly sta- 
tionary from 1895 to 1814; the plrtial 
opening of the trade to individual ■enter- 
prise in the latter yjear gave an impulse 
to exports, particularly since 182G ; so that, 
contrasting the amount of commerce in 
1814 with 1 835, there had beei^anrinereasc 
of 133 per cent. The opening of the trade 
with China gave a farther impulse to mer- 
cantile intereouise with the East. This 
trade was thrown open on the expiration 
of the charter of the East India Company 
in April 1834. Since that time the de- 
clared value of English manufactures ex- 


I ported to China has increased from 
842,852/. in 1834, to 1,074,708/. in 1835. 
and to 1 ,326,3G8/. in 1836. 

During the last seven years of the com- 
j panys exclusive privilege, the importation 
j of raw silk from China averaged 77,136/5*. 
per annum ; in 1834 the quantity imported 
rose to 582.834/fa. In the article of Tea 
the increase was 1 1,449,533/5*. in the im- 
ports. The returns ou the next page is ft 
comparative statement of the importation 
of tea, befoie and subsequent to the open- 
ing of the trade 
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BRITISH CHRONOLOGY. 


colonial STATISTICS* 

BpfOBN from each Colony or Fohsign Possession of 1 theBritiehCrewa i staitag Mm war in 
*h*ch U wa* Matured, ceded by reaty, or settled j the number of the PofotATtow, di«. 
tinguishing white from coloured, and free iiom slaves ; also the value of axtOftswaad m- 
POBisinto each of tho»^ colonies. 

Those with a * affixed have k Legislative Assembly; those without are governed by the 
orders of the king in council. T. denotes ceded by treaty ; c. captured ; c. settled by the 
British power. 
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ThefWom^ u an account efihe value of 
tktiwGMM into, and xxpoRTs/rcm, each 
Cokmy «k ike year 1838 re- 
imports 
£. 

Canada . . 1,665,144 


1 (in-) 
Cape > 


New Brunswick 
Nova Beotia (in* 
eluding “ 
Breton) 

Cape Breton 
Prince Edward's) 
Island • . J 

Newfoundland 
Antigua 
Barbadoes • . 
Dominica . 
Grenada « 
Demerara and Es- 
sequibo 
Berbice 
Jamaica 


549,215 


Exports. 

965,026 

469,464 


757,620 431,385 


10,324 

1,693 

595,909 

170,334 

438,679 

38,421 

114,179 

487,229 

70,345 


28,608 

3,956 

715,098 

183,285 

418,351 

119,528 

281,130 

1,577,615 

258,954 


Ceylon . . 

Cape of Good Hoe® 
New South Walel 
V anDiemen'tfLand 
Malta • . 

Ionian Islands • 
Sierra Leone , 


f 32%891 

39^21 

693,990 

237,023 

503,444 

*563,611 

93,786 


1077 

mmk* 

2 srfiW 
340, m 
119,430 
864,277 1 
250,669 
62,707 


Annua/ C$tf to Britain , at Military Esta- 
blishments , of the undermentioned Colo - 
nice, taken from the Relurnt of 1832 

Gibraltar . . . £172,439 

Malta . . . 100,462 

Cape of Good Hope . . 99,928 

Mauritius • . • 99,332 

Bermuda . . • 67, $16 

Heligoland . * . • 500 

Ionian Islands . . 102,899 

Jamaica, Bahamas, and Hondu- ^ ^ 

Windward and Leeward Islands 886,634 


Montserrat . 

8,065 

18,885 

Lower and Upper Canada 

. 208,248 

Nevis , 

28,030 

44,729 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 


St. Christopher 

*71,703 

102,378* 

Prince Edward’s Island and 


St. Luna . 

34,723 

63,510 

Newfoundland . , 

143,5*8 

St. Vincent 

126,763 

283,170 

Sierra I^one and Gambia 

28, ,002 

n obago . 

54,731 

106,589 

> Ceylon . . 

1 16.844 

Trinidad 

287,453 

268,446 

Western Australia • , 

3,481 

Tortola 

10.006 • 

3LFD5 

New South Wales and Van 


Bennuda . 

86,145 

13,522 

jJiemen's Land • 

, 90^39 

Bahamas • 

107,399 

76,614 



Mauritius . 

593,382 

636,089 

Total 

£1,761,505 


Official Value.' 


Actual Expenditure incurred by the United King d 01^ on •account of the Canadas ; the 
declared Value of British Exports thereto , and the Official Value of Imports and Ex- 
ports, British and Colonial. 

Actual Declared Value 

Years. Expenditure. of British Exports. Imports. 

1834 . * 220.788 . , 799,912 613,596 

1835 . . 1Gb, 561 . * . 1,184,985 6J9.051 

1836 . . 239,380 . . 1,339,153 633,575 


Exports. A 

£. *' 

1,339,625 
2,127,531 
2,739,507 


Turnpikes in Great Britain. 

1l 1829 the extent of turnpike-roads 
was, in England, 18.244 miles; Wales, 
2.631 ; Scotland, 3,666 : total length in 
Britain, 24,541 miles. Between 1818 and 
1829 the length of turnpikes had increased 
in England and Wales 1000 miles. From 
accounts of turnpike trustB for the >ear 
ending Dec. 31, 1834, it appears there are 
in England and Wales 1,108 trusts; the 
number of surveyors is 912 ; treasurers, 
822; clerks, 771. The following is the 
general state of the trusts in that year 

England. Wales. 

£. £. 

Income from tolls, fines, 
parish composition in 
lieu of statute-duty, 

&c. « . 1,656,417 97,127 

Expenditure in labour, 
materials, interest of 

debts,law*charges,&c. 1,725,647 103,083 


Debts on bonds, mort- 
gaged, and floating 

debts, &e. . * 7, 980,744 472,646. 

The rents of all the turnpike-gates in 
Scotlahd for the year preceding Whit 
Sunday, 1835, was 254,678/.. 

SHIPWRECKS. 

1. Number of ships and vessels belong- 
ing to the United Kingdom which were 
wrecked or lost in the periods specified 
below, appears, by a return made to a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the 
increase of shipwreck, from the books of 
Lloyd's, to be as follows:— 


Number of Vessels Stranded or Wrecked* 


1816 

1817 

1818 


343 

362 

409 


1833 . 

1834 * 
1835* . 


m 

m 

524 


1,114 


1,573 



BRITISH CBJtONQLOST. 


, ^Number of Vessels Missing or Lost, 
MM . . < 19 1888 . . . S8 

»17 ... 40 1834 ... 48 

MM ... 30 IMS- ... 30 

89 • 129 

Taking the number of Teasels wrecked 
ubd lostln the two periods named above at 
the assumed, value of 5000/. for each ship 
«nd cargo, on the average of fha whole, 
the loss of property occasioned by these 
Wrecks would amount, in the first three 
years, to 6,015,000/., being an average of 
2,003,000/. per annum ; and in the last 
three years to 8,510,000/., being an ave- 
rage of 2.836,666/. per annum. 

2. Number of ship^in each of the years 
above specified of which the entire crews 
were drowned, though the exact number 
of each crew is not stated, appears, from 
the books of Lloyd’s, to have been as fol- 
lows * 

Number of Vessels in each Year, of which 
the entire Crews were Drowned.* 

1816 * . . 13 J333 . * . 38 

m7 ... 19 1834 ... 24 I 

1818 ... 15 1835 . / . 19 


3. Number of Mum* drewMffa «d, 
of the yea** ratified, is aridities to the 
above, and of which tha number drowned 
belonging to each vessel is distinctly 
known, appears, by the same return from 
Lloyd’s books, to he as follows:— 

Number of Persons drowned in each : 

Year by Ships named. 


1816 . 

. 945 

1833 . 

* 572 

1817 . 

. 499 

1834 . 

. 578 

1818 . 

. 256 

1835 , 

• 564 


L700 


1,711 


4. Among the various causes of ship 
wreck which appear susceptible of removal 
or diminution, the following appeared to 
the Committee to be the most frequent 
and the most generally admitted : — lie- 
fective construction of ships ; inadequacy 
of equipment; imperfect state of repair; 
.improper or exceptive loading ; inappro- 
.priateness of form ; incompetency of mas- 
ters and officers; drunkenness of officers 
and irien ; operation of marine insurance ; 

■ want of harbours of refuge ; imperfection 
of £hartg. 


Amount of Postage collected at the undermentioned Cities and Towns of the United 
Kingdom, during the year 1834, compared with the Grpss Keceipt during the years 
1832 and 1833. r 


London , 

Birmingham • 

Bristol . 

Coventry • 

Hull . 

Leeds . 

Leicester 
Liverpool 
Macclesfield . 

Manchester . 

Norwich 
Nottingham 

Potteries and Newcastle 
(Stafford) 

Preston . . 

Sheffield 
Edinburgh • 

Aberdeen . 

Dundee . 

Glasgow . 

Dublin * . 

Belfast . * 

Cork . * 

Limerick . 

Drogheda . 

Londonderry . 

Waterford . 




Y EARS. 


1832. 

£. a 

d.' 

1833. 

£. ». 

I 

d. 

632,696 17 

8 

642,871 

0 

7 

28,6*5, 1 

n 

*28,812 

4 

0 

33,884 14 

10 

33,242 

13 

8 

4,446 7 

14,607 14 

6 

4,357 

8 

10 

4 

14,853 

19 

9 

20,316 10 
6,4t4 11 

U 

21,331 

18 

0 

10 

6,439 

9 

5 

70,011 17 

7 

74,080 

11 

1 

* 2,064 19 

0 

1,955 

2 

ft 

53,510 8 

4 

56,287 

16 

11 

10,004 8 

9 * 

9,756 

6 

11 

9,033 4 

10 

9,3t»8 

7 

1 

6,714 10 

8 

6,858 

7 

8 

5,200 6 

5 

5,190 

@ 

11 

11,027 9 

0 

11,582 

16 

2 

42,739 17 

n 

41,864 

16 

0 

8,668 6 

8 

8,479 

12 

1 

7,367 13 

84 

7,904 

8 

2* 

36,053 12 11 

36,481 

0 

3 

80,011 19 

10 

69,096 

9 

8 

9,747 8 

10 

9,457 

13 

11 

11,557 0 

5 

11,721 

10 

11 

6,380 15 

7 

6,357 

6 

1 

1,932 19 

3 

1,935 

14 

3 

3,479 12 

0 

3,510 

19 

10 

5,383 9 

• 

11 

5,361 

1 

2 


£. t. d 
660,411 11 4 

29,258 1 7 

33,210 17 8 
4,421 2 7 
14.859 15 1 

20 i 6 70 6 5 
6.463 6 6 
77,333 1 4 
2,054 10 2 
60,621 12 6 
9,689 18 0 
9,195 2 4 

7,891 11 9 
5,146 8 6 
11,759 16 4 
41,680 36 9j 
8,596 15 0| 
8,162 18 10 
36,483 3 5 
70,344 1 1 

10,313 1 0 
12,516 12 8 
6,967 2 0 
2, (M0 15 5 
3,654 2 8 
3,339 12 7 
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There (tie 54 four-howe mails in Eng- 
Undabd49 piir-horw mails. The great- 
est speed trained is 10 mites 5 furlongs 
per hour ; slowest speed, 6 miles ; average 
speed per hour 8 miles 9 furlongs. The 
number of four-horse mails in Scotland is 
10, and of pair-horse mails, 4. The great- 
est speed travelled is 10 miles 4 furlongs 
per hour; slowest speed 7 miles; average 


8 miles 2 furlongs per hour. In Ireland 
there are 30 four-horse mails and 5 pair- 
horse mails. The greatest speed transited 
is 9 miles 1 furlong ; slowest speed 6 mites 
7 furlongs ; tfvoifcge speed 8 miles 2 fur- 
longs per hour. Ia Ireland there are 97 
mail-cars employed in the conveyance of 
the mails. Their average speed is 6} 
miles per hour. * ft 


Expenditure of County Rates in England and Wales. 


Heads of Charges. 

- 

Expenditure. 

1792* 

or other Year. 

1832, 

or other Year. 

Bridges 

£ s. d. 

42,237 0 0 

.£ 8. d. 

74,501 0 0 

Gaols, Houses of Correction, &c. 

92,319 0 0 

177,245 0 0 

Prisoners — Maintenance of, &c. 

45,785 0 0 

127,297 0 0 

Vagrants .... 

16,807 0 0 

28,723 9 0 

Prosecutions . . 

34,218 0 0 

157,119 0 0 

Lieutenancy and Militia . 

16,976 0 0 

2,116 0 0 

Constables .... 

£59 () 0 

26,688 0 0 

Professional • . . . 4 

8,990 0 0 

31,103 0 0 

Coroners . . . • * 

’ 8,15 !. 0 0 

15,254 0 0 

Salaries . . • • # • 

10,315 0 0 

51,401 0 0 

Incidental .... 

17,45% 0 0 

32,931 0 0 

Miscellaneous, Printing, &c. * 

> 15,890 15 7J 

39,061 14 19* 

• • 

3^5,805 15 71 

783,441 14 10J 


ASSESSED TAXBS^ 

The rental charged to the assessed taxes 
in Britain amounted to 10/261,334/. in 
the year 1821; to 11,106,237/. m 1826; 
and to 12,629,980/. in 1832 ; but in 1825, 
the tax upon houses rented under 10/. was 
repealed. This produced, iu the yeai Fa- 
mous to the repeal, the sum of 1,171 .667/. 
The total amount is distinguished into 
classes, which, lor the year 1832, may thus 
he stated, together with the number of 
houses to which the amount was charged : — 
Rent. Houses. 


. Ii» 


£15 

£1,653,481 

146.828 

15 


20 

1,312,948 

79,745 

20 


25 

1,103,281 

53, 159 

25 


30 

707.775 

27,477 

30 


35 

970, S<)2 

31*869 

35 


40 

653,9,32 

18,280 

40 


45 

848, 206 

20,994 

45 


50 

357,933 

7,870 

50 


55 

662 ,812 

13,183 

55 

-a 

c 

(iO 

18*2,356 

3.295 

60 

3 

65 

5,83,178 

9,674 

65 

r3 

a 

70 

136,952 

2,086 

70 


75 

355,703 

5,064 

73 


80 

104,353 

1,384 

80 


85 

385,467 

4,797 

85 


90 

45,754 

533 

90 


95 

181,926 

2,017 

95 


100 

30,950 

3*4 

100 


no 

417,120 

4,149 

no 


120 

117,465 

1,055 

120 


130 

235,633 

1,953 


£ 

£ 

Rent. 

Houses.^ 

130 

140 

£119.533 

914 

140# 

• 150 

96,385 

685 

150 

160 

176,695 

1,175 

160 

no 

81,788 

508 

170 

J so 

57,461 

335 

180 .2 

190 

91,158 

m 

190 | 

200 

25,365 

m 

200 -3 

220 

220,250 

* 1,094 

420 5 

. 2-10 

68,655 

293 

two 

260 

101,727 

440 

260 

2r'0 

35,220 

133 

280 

300 

23,400 

83 

360 

350 

114,199 

373 

350 

400 

66,026 

385 

40tfand 

upwards 

309,973 

529 


Total 

£12,629,980 

443,090 

The inhabited house-duty, an which the 


above is founded, was repealed in 1834. 


The number of male domestic servants, 
with the amount which the tax on them 
produced, was as follows in the specified 


years : — 


1820 

1823 

1826 

1829 

1832 


Number. 

R5,344 

85,731 

90,061 

96,671 

103,381 


Duty. 
£319,087 
158,630 ( 
167, 16* . 
177,169 ' 
187,280 


The following shows the number of ser- 
vants kept by persons distinguished m 
u bachelors ” or " not bachelors,” tad 




nsm«| o^ow&uMwi 


ByfMttent keeping 

* »> 

• 


f : 


Not kept by Bachelors* 
Number. Duty. 

£55, i)90 
22,1 10 
17,660 
13 ,017 
9,177 
6,646 
4,798 
4,155 
3,019 
2,044 
17,744 



WW 

**_*? ”** *** * ** ““*»**“ ® f I «n»unt of dotjrfoeg^Btod m 
*f 4 upwards, head. It applies tO the W' 18 
in the employ of individuals, with the | limited to domestic servants h* 

Jkpt by Baohrtoft. 

45,909 T ““ ? a !!jS r * ' 

14,2fi5 

3 . 9,295 

4 . 5,985 

6 . 3,"J6 

6 . * 2,581 

7 , 1,828 

8 . 1,484 

9 . 990 

10 015 

11 and upwards 4,639 


6,468 

1,929 

1,065 

731 

447 


261 

166 

61 

70 

444 


£14,2529 

4,918 

3,066 

2,320 

1,542 

1,365 

946 


302 

2,142 


Total 91,337 £155,465 


* ' — TTCT* 

12,044 401,815 


LKGAO* DUTY. 


Return showing the amount of capital 
on which the several rates of Legacy-duty 
were paid in Britain, in the years 1834-5 
— namely : — 


Rate of Duty 
1 peatent. 
2f do. 

3 do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1834. 

£22,109,303 

160,338 

1,2400,973 

36.792 

1,558,875 

300,872 

91,538 

4,915,934 


18.35. 

£22,080,931 
206,593 
11,9# ,662 
16.549 
1,642,198 
300,998 i 
94,844 
4,813,882 


£41,574,628 £4J, 092,660 

«. 

For the two years the capital amounts 
to 82,667,288/. A similar return for Ire- 
land exhibits the extraordinary difference 
in the circumstances of the two countries : 
the amount of capital on which duty was 
paid being, for the two ) ears, 4,545,765/. , 




1834. 

1&35. 

At 10«. per cent. 

£1,243,471 

£1,552,892 

25s. 

do, , 

606,059 

597.406 

40s. 

do. • 

83,912 

68,391 

50s. 

do. . 

81,983 

t,4,f>82 

100s, 

do. • 

163,792 

143,377 


Amount o< 
Farming 

r . _ ^ _ Stock In- 

London Offices. Duty on Insurance. sured 

exempt 


County . . 

Cfbbe . . 
Ohardian • 
Hand-in-Jland 
Imperial . . 

Ibndon , . 

Phoenix . . 
Protector .* 
Royal Exchange 
•Sun . . . 

Union . . 

Westminster * 
Bath Sun • 
Birmingham 
Bristol . . 

Bristol Crown . 
Bristol Union 


£. a. 
. 40,471 13 
. 27,365 1 
. 32,114 1 
. 10,950 2 
. 27,020 12 
. 9,490 9 
. 72,821 14 

* 56,676 17 
55,266 1 

127,470 8 

• 16,370 5 
. 15,531 3 

1,568 12 
6,042 2 
3,652 4 
1,753 4 
2,552 18 


FlR» INSURANCE COMPANIES, 

Afl Account of the sums paid into the 
Stamp-office for duty on insurance from 
dire, and of the sums insured by each fire- 
etfjftc* on fanning stock exempt from duty 
iffumsg 1834:— 

Amount of 
Farming 
Slock In- 
sured 
exempt 
from Duty. 

£. t. d. £. 

Al liance . . . 21,034 1 6 372,145 

A» ].« . . „ . 21,398 10 0 614,983 

6 fitUb , . . 16,428 13 3 311,607. 


bead mi Offices* Doty on Insurance. 


District Birmingham 147 19 
Essex Economic 2,595 9 
Essex anji Suffolk 5,356 0 
Hants, Sussex, and 
Dorset . . . 2,598 2 

Kent .... 10,290 5 
Leeds & \ orkshire 8,966 3 
Manchester . • 18,318 12 
Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne . . . 5,108 14 0 
New Norwich Equit- 
able . . . 1,294 19 8 
Norwich Union • 59,826 3 8 
Reading . . . 202 4 2 

Salamander , . 5,021 2 J 

Salop .... 2,812 11 8 

Sheffield . . . 2,056 13 4 
Shields, North and 
South . . . 758 5 1 

Suffolk, East . 4,117 6 8 

West . 5,781 16 11 

West of England 20,284 16 3 
Yorkshire . . 4,992 15 10 

PORT OF LIVERPOOL, 

Amount of dock duties received at the 
port of Liverpool every tenth year, from 
1752 to 1832. 


from Dirty 

£. 

5,194^8* 

633,64? 

664,74? 

2,125 

200,035 

55,465 

2,862,371 

1,588,555 

3,109,545 

3,801,766 

190,029 

21,410 

49,670 

507,255 

20,905 

1,000 

4,527 

6,72(1 

496,553 

955,963 

239,690 

1,024,486 

177,445 

237,687 

281,167 

22%633 

8,080,890 

615,951 

280,342 


820,450 

1,096,825 

671,313 

1,403,478 



mu&mm ? > 


Dock jktiilf 

♦ %w , 

. 2.382 . 
. 3,653 . 
. 4,203 . 
. 5,064 . 
. 3,915 . 
. 7,508 . 
. 11,645 . 


■t Yean. 
1796 
1801 
1806 
1811 
1816 
mi 
18 26 

1831 

1832 


Dock Outlet* 
. £12,377 * 

. • , 
. . 44,560 , 
.i:M752 . 


>431131 
. 60,411 
. 81,039 
. 74,530 


Tonnage of the vessels in 1801 amounted to 459, 7|9 ; in 1832, to 1 

- WHALE FISHERY. | v QW INWA TT* 

Number of Ships employed in the Whale I 1825 13§ S * 42°, 736 







1827 

119 

38,002 

121 


INWARD. 

OUTWARD. 

1828 

106 

34,029 

110 

Years. 


Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1829 

113 

35,982 

119 

1820 

l m 

* 62,750 

210 

64,847 

1830 

97 

31,897 

123 

1821 

19/ 

* 60,257 

196 

59,445 

1831 

111 

37*454 

110 

16-22 

157 

' 48,204 

169 

49,700 

1832 

106 

34,900 

116 

1823 

170 

51,796 

179 

55,297 

1833 

94 

30,755 

100 

1624 

148 

45,925 

144 

44,378 

1834 

107 

34,161 

99 


sr. * 4^38 / ' 

. . 5,060 
. . 4. 676 
. . 6.616 
. . 6.888 
. . 7.810 
. . 9,601 
. #12,537 

. Tlfo28 * 

,540,057. 

OUTWARD. 

Ships. Tons. 1 
142 43,721 

128 40,532 


PUBLIC CHARITIES. 



























im wmim cmmoum. 


It appears from a Return, dated May* 
1835, that the totrfl amount of money paid 
hy the Treasury on account of this Inquiry 
from J81B to 1835 was 208,527/, 13s. 
The proceedings under, fha, commission 
Jiad terminated in twenty-«^ht counties of 
England and six of Wales. In the coun- 
ties of Beiks^, Dorset, Essex, Kent, Mid- 
dlesex, and Sussex, the iuquirv was not 
completed. In Berkshire, Ke^t and 
Sussex, the charities far education only 
had been investigated, lu Dorsetshire, , 
56 parishes, townships, and chapelries had 
been investigated ; in Essex, 52 ; and in i 
Middlesex, 88. The Return states that 
there are no means of forming a definite 
opinion as to the extent to which these 
counties are unfinished* In addition 1o 
the above-mentioned six counties, the cities 
of London and Westminster, and the cha- 
rities under the management of the char- 
tered companies of Loudon were unfinished. 
In the city of London, the charities of 
140 parishes, and the education charities 
in two others ; and in the city of Weft* 
minster, the charities of three parishes, 
and tjie education charities of four others, 
had been investigated. The charities 
under the management of the corporation 
of London, and of 39 chartered companies, 
had tyeu investigated. In the following, 
counties the inquiry had not been commen- 
ced: — in England, — Cambridge, Chester, 
Cornwall, Hereford, Leicester, Liucolu ; 
in Wales, — Brecon, Denbigh, F^nt, Gla- 
morgan, Montgomery, Radnor, fl'he 
number of charities investigated in each 
county in England was as follows : — Bed- 
ford, 270; Berks, 89; Bucks, 700; 
Cumberland, 311; Derby, 1003; Devon, 
1736; •Dorset, 172; Durham, 345; Essex, 
324: Gloucester, 996; Hereford, 17 f 
Hertford, 698 ; Huntingdon, 226 ; Ken/, 
139; Lancaster, 1181 ; London — parishes. 
947 ; also charities under the management 
of the corporation of London, and of the 
chartered companies, 665 ; and in Middle- 
sex, including the city of Westminster, 
925; Monmouth, 235; Norfolk, 1710; 
Northampton, 721 ; Northumberland, 170 ; 
Nottingham, 567 ; Oxfoid, 849: Rutland, 
70; Salop, 743; Somerset, including 
Bristol, 1621 ; Southampton, 553 ; Stafford, 
1124; Suffolk. 98C; Surrey, including 
Southwark, 837; Sussex, 90; Warwick, 
1030; Westmoreland, 355; Wilts, 750; 
Worcester, 930; York, 2603; general 
charities, 13.— Total, 26,751* In Wales 


—Anglesey, 2 77 5 Cardteim* 36 j Comtar- 
then, 139; Carnarvon, 1 02; Merioneth, 
140; Pembroke, 106.— Total, 81#* .. 

In 1835 the appointment of the ex- 
chancellor, lord Brougham, and sir E. B, 
Sugdeu, with other new commissioners, it 
was thought would have rapidly completed 
this protracted investigation. But this 
effort terminated like preceding ones, only 
by a further addition to the mass of 
reports previously existing, and the under-, 
taking remains unfinished; ministers* 
declining in 1837, to propose a further 
grant of public money. 

PRICES AND WAGES r 

(Abridged from CornmnnicatAs mode to 
the Board of Trade.) 

Statement taken from the Weekly Book of 
St. Thomas's Hospital, in Southwark, 
of the prices of Beep and Min ton per 
stone, at Lady-day, in every fifth year to 
the year 1832. 


V 

* Years, 

Beef, 

Mutton 


A. d. 

#. d. 

1688 • 

1 10 


«. 1692 

1 10 


1697 

2 1 


17V2 

1 10 


1707 

1 8 


1712 

1 11 


1717 

2 0 


1722 

118 


1727 

1 8 

2 2 

1732 

2 0 

2 6 

1737 

1 8 

1 1(1 

1712 

2 3 

2 8 

1747 

1 10 

2 2 

U52 . 

1 8 

2 0 

1757 

2 0 

2 3 

1762 

l 10 

2 3 

1767' . 

2 6 

3 0 

1772 

2 8 

3 0 

1777 

2 6 

2 10 

1782 

2 4 

2 6 

1787 

3 0 

3 2 

1792 

3 0 

3 2 

1797 

4 2 

4 2 

1-02 

5 0 

5 4 

1807 

4 8 

5 0 

1>12 

6 0 

6 0 

1*M7 

3 8 

4 8 

1822 

2 10 

3 A 

1827 

4 0 

4 4 

1832 

3 4 

4 2 


The pieces of beef are rounds, chucks, 
clods, and leg of mutton pieces. The 
pieces of mutton are legs and loins. 
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Prim of Provisions in th * Tbun of Manchester, in each year from 1826 to 1332, 
both inclusive. • 




■OSEM 

mmm 

i®- 

nmr 

1830. 

Tin 

Tffl 



s. 

EM 

ra 

EM 

s. 

V 

*. 

A 

f. 

(L 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. : 

Beef, best* 

• per lb. 

0 

4 

0 

G 

0 


0 

6, 

Q 


O 

f> 

0 

0 

coarse 

• do. 

0 

44 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3} 

ii 

3 

0 

3J 

0 

0 

Bacon . . 

• do. . 

0 

74 

0 

8 

0 


0 

7j_ 

o 

6 h 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Bread, flour 

per 12 lbs. . 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

7 

2 

9 

2 

7 

f 

6 

2 

4 

1 wheaten per lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

It 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

n 

□ 

M 

Cheese . 

• do. , 

0 

n 

0 

Ik 

0 

8? 

0 

«4 

m 

7* 

m 

8 

0 

7a 

Malt . . 

. per 9 lbs. • 

2 

i 

2 

4t 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

V 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Meal . 

. per 10 lbs. . 

1 

n 

1 

Si 

1 

7 

1 1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

8 

Potatoesf . 

per 262 Lbs. . 

9 

9 

4 

9 

5 

8 

6 

6 

G 

0 

6 

3 

4 

3 

Pork . . 

. per lb. 

0 

JL 

0 

7 

0 

JL 

0 

JiL 

0 

5 

0 

34 

0 

54 


Counties. 


.% Bread. Meat, 


Counties. 

Berks . 
Devon . 
Hants • 
Kent . 
Lancaster 


Middlesex 
Sussex . * 

W arwick . 
York . . 

Noith Britain 


* ” per 4 lb. per lb. 


* Contract prices at the Royal infirmary, f ConUact prices at the Workhouse. 

The other prices are such as were charged by retail shopkeepers. 

An account showing the Prices upon which 
the estimate for Bread and Meat was 
formed for the Ahmv in Great Brit am 
by the Cummissanat Department in 1832. 

Bread. Meat, 
per 4 lb. per fb . 

• ®h ¥■ . 


■'12 


J a 




6 kd, 

4 

5» 


4j 

“I 

m 


ThTs return is important as shown#! the 
difference of price in different parts of the 


Average prices about 54 4J 
hTs return is important as showifl 


kingdom. 

Brices of the principal articlcsaf Coi^UMrTiON in the Market o/Limerick, 1820 to 1831 




Articles. 


1820. 

• 18-22. 

1825. 

1828. 

^831. 





s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d.. 

Beef . 

• 

. per lb. . . 

* 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 4 

0 4 

0 34 

M utton . 

• 

. do. • .1. 


0 

4 

0 


0 4 

0 4 

0 4 

Pork . 

• 

. per cwt. . . 

• 

20 

0 

20 

V? 

33 0 

30 0 

24 0 

Butter . 

» 

. do. • • 

• 

70 

0 

% 

0 

76 0 

74 0 

88 0 

Flour , 

• 

. per bag. . . 


34 

0 

3G 

0 

44 0 

31 0 

42 0 

Potatoes 

• 

. per stone. . . 


0 

2 

0 

5 

0 3 

0 2 

0 3 

Oatmeal 


. per cwt. . . 


10 

G 

14 

0 

14 G 

12 0 

15 6 

Wheat . 


, per stone. . . 


1 

7 

1 

0 

1 8 

1 2) 

1 2 

Barley. 


• do. . . 


1 

4 

0 

9 

1 04 

0 10 

• 0 10 

Oats . 


. do. • . 


0 

9J 

• 0 

8 

0 loi 

0 8 

0 8$ 

Wliiakcy 

• 

per Irish gall. • 


10 

G 

. 10 

0 

7 0“ 

5 y 

6 6 


A statement of the Weekly Wages of Labour in the Town of Manchester and the 
other principal Seats of the Cotton Manueaciuue ; with an Account of the Retail 

r\ f . . i„ ..r It ... t u » t\ . -t. 


Provisions . 

Flour, per 12 lbs. /‘Good I 
Seconds” . . f 

Oati»c.d,por do. 

Potatoes, per 20 tbs. . • 

Butcher's Meat, per lb. 

Do. do. coarse pieces 
Bacon, per lb. . . • 

Iri*»h Butter, per lb. . 

Cheese . • • • 

Spinning • 

Fine Spinners . • * 

Coarse do. • • ^ 

Women do. . • 

Keelers » • 


1810 

1815 * 

1820 

1824 

1S25 

d. 

s. d. 

f. d. 

«. d. 

s. d. 

3 9 . 

2 7 

2 5 

2 0 

2 2 

2 G 

2 2 

2 1 

1 9 

1 9 

. , 

0 11 

o 74 

0 G 

0 7 

0 8 

o 84 

0 

0 54 

0 7 7 J 

0 G 

0 64 

0 5 

0 4 

0 4J 

0 11 

0 10V 

0 8 

0 8 

0 8 

1 1 

1 2 

0 104 

0 10 

0 11 

0 8J 

0 84 

0 7 

0 6f 

0 7 

42 6 

32 0 

32 0 

• • s 

• « 


Will run from 20i. to 2S». per week 
during th- whole of the time. 

25 

6 

25 

6 

37 0 17 0 

16 

9 

16 

9 

12 0 10 0 10 0 

10 

0 

10 

0 
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i <• 

1610 

1615 

1820 

V !WS4 

1826 

a 

I. 

d , 

a. d. 

r. 

d. 

i. d. 

a. 

d* 

Stretchers . . ♦ 

15 

6 

14 0 

14 

0 

17 6 

" tt 

6 

Pickers . . . »• 

11 

* 3 

10 0 

9 

0 

7 0 

% 

0 

Weaving by hand. 






' * 



Nankeens 

16 

3 

13 2 

11 

0 

6 6 

fi 

6 

Best 74 { Calicoes . . 


• 

10 It) 

8 

3 

4 6 

4 

3 

Third do. • 

. 


11 8 

8 

0 

4 6 

4 

3 

Strong {do. • 

13 


8 9 

9 

0 

5 0 

4 

8 

Velveteens . • . 

1* 

0 

10 4 

8 

9 

7 0 

6 

6 

Bolton Cambrics, 60 Heed, 

i6 m 

10 5 

7 

5 

7 0 

6 

3 

Manchester do. 60 , , » 

14 

0 

10 3 

7 

6 

7 6 

6 

6 

Quiltings, 36 ,, . 

16 


13 0 

8 

G 

7 0 

6 

6 

Do. fine 

17 

2 

18 3 

10 

0 

9 0 

8 

6 

Fancy Articles . . . 

21 

0 

18 3 

11 

0 

8 6 

8 

0 

Printing and BledS^jmg, 









Calico Printers. . • 

26 

0 

26 0 

26 

0 

20 6 

17 

6 

Bleachers and Finishers • 

16 

6 

18 6 

18 

6 

21 6 

21 

6 

Fustian Cutters • . 

14 

0 

14 0 

14 

0 

16 0 

21 

0 

Warpers . < . 

16 

0 t> 

16 0 

16 

0 

16 0 

16 

0 

5 Dyers and Dressers • • 

15 

0 

15 \) 

15 

6 

56 3 

17 

6 

Sit-in Dyers . . • 

16 

0i 

16 5) 

18 

0 

18 0 

18 

0 

Hat Finishers » . . 

27 

5 

22 2 

r * 

. 

. # 



Tailors . . . • 

18 

6 • 

21 6 

18 

6 

21 0 

21 

0 

Porters . . . • 

18 

0 

18 *0 

18 

0 

15 0 

15 

0 

Packers . . . • 

20 

0 

20 0 f> 

20 

,0 

21 0 

21 

0 

Shoemakers • • 

16 

0 

16 0 

16 

tf o 

16 0 

16 

0 

frunfoumiers . - • 

31 

3 

32 1 

31 

6 

30 0 

30 

0 

Whitesmiths • • « 

25 

0 

25 0 

25 

0 

27 0 

27 

0 

Sawyers .... 

25 

0 

25 0 

30 

f 

25 0 

25 

0 

Carpenters , • • 

25 

0 

25 0 

*25 

l 

22 0 

24 

0 

Stonemasons . • 

22 f 0 

22 0 

22 

0 

22 0 

24 

0 

Bricklayers . • . 

22 

6 

22 6 

22 

6 

21 0 

24 

0 

Painters . . • • 

22 

0 

22 0 

22 

0 

22 0 

22 

0 

Slaters .... 

21 

0 

21 0 

21 

0 

18 0 

21 

0 

Plasterers 

19 

0 

19 0 

19 

0 

20 0 

21 

0 

Bricklayers* Labourers 

15 

9 

15 9 « 

15 

9 

H 0 

16 

0 

Spademen • 

15 

0 

15 0 

13 

6 

13 0 

14 

0 


Daily Waokb of various Mrchanics, and oft the Rktail Fricks of various Articles of Provi- 
sions and Household Storks in lUe City of Glaboow, Irom 1810 to 1831. 


Average Wages. 

1810 

1815 

1819 

1831 


• 

i. d. 

. 5. tf. 

B. <f. 

i. d. 

Mamma 

• 9 working hours. 

Si 10 

3 0 

2 6 

2 4 

Bricklayers 

. 9 •„ 

9 Id 

2 10 

2 8 

2 6 

Plasterers 

. 9 ,, 

3 6 

3 8 

3 6 

3 4 

Slaters 

.9 

2 9* 

3 6 

3 4 

* 3 2 

Plumbers • 

. io 

3 9 

3 9 

3 9 

3 7 

Painters * 

. » 

2 10 

2 10 

2 10 

3 9 

Joiners • 

. 10 

3 0 

3 0 

2 4 

2 4 

Sawyers • • 

. 10 „ 

4 0 

4 0 

4 0 

3 3 

Labourers . • 

. 9 „ 

1 10 

1 10 

1 3 

1 * 

Shoemakers 

. 12 

2 6 

2 6 

2 6 

2 6 

Bootmakers • 

. 12 

3 4 

3 4j 

3 4 

3 4 

Bootclosers • 

. 19 

3 9 

3 9 

3 9 

3 9 

Blacksmiths 

. io 

2 4 

2 e 

3 10 

9 10 

Tatters 

. 22 

3 2 

3 2 

3 4 

3 4 

Cabinetmaker* . 

. io 

3 2 

3 2 

9 3 

2 6 

Coopers . . 
Blethers « • 

. 10 
. 10 

2 8 

2 6 

2 8 

2 6 

2 8 

S $ 

S 8 
8 « 

Gardeners • 

. 10 

2 6 

2 6 

S 6 

? 5 

Porters . . 

. n 

2 4 

2 4 

9 3 

* & £ 

Machinists 

, 10 

3 2. 

3 S 

3 2 

B 8 

Weaver* of 44& Cambric* 1J00 . V 

2 T 

8 0 

0 9 

1 0 
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m 


Avmgt Whm. 


Warpers « 
Cstendererg * 
Oatmeal, par Ptek 
Barley, per lb. , 

Potato**, 40 Lbi. weight 
Beef .... 


Coaree Pieces, per lb. . • . 

Park per lb 

Bacon per Ih. . . 

Bread, Wheat**, Quartern Loaf . 
Household or Brown • . 

Milk 

Salt Herring*, per lb. , • • 

Scotch Cheese, per lb. . • • 

Irish Butter, per lb. • • • 

Salt, per lb. , . . . 

Candles, per lb 

Soap, White, per lb. • 

Ditto, Brown, ditto . • • 

Coals, WCwt 

Black Tea, per oz. • • • 

Brown Sugar, per lb. . • . 

Tobacco, per oz 

Snuff, per oz .... 
Schooling. Children each per day . 
House Bent of a Family per annum 


MEN OF LETTERS, 


William Hazlitt, criticism, essays, 1778 

1830. “ "Essay on the Principles of 

Human Action,” 8vo. ; “ The EloquenA 
of the British Senate, with Nqtes 2^ols., 
8vq., 1808 ; u An Improved English Gram- 
mar,” 18mo., 1810; “ The Round Table,” 
a collection of essays, written in'conjunc- 
*n)ii with Leigh Hunt, 2 vol|., 8vo., 1817 ; 
“ Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays,” 8vo., 
1817; “ A View of the English Stage,” 
8vo., 1818 ; “ Lectures on the English 
Poets,” 8vo., 1818; “Political Essays, 
with Sketches of Public Characters,” 8vo., 
1819; “ Letter to Win. Gifford, E<0J. 

“ The Spirit of the Age,” 8vo. ; The 
Literature of the Elizabethan • Age 
“ Table Talk,” 8vo. ; “ The Modern Pyg- 
maliou ;” “ Notes on a Journey through 
France and Italy “ Conversations of 
James Northcote, Esq. “ Life of Na- 
^ndeon Buonaparte,” 4 vols., Bvo., 1830. 

Henry Mackenzie, poetry, novels, 1746 
—1831. u Man of Feeling,” a novel, 8vo., 
1771; “ The Pursuit of Happiness,” poem, 
1772; “Miscellaneous Works,” 8 4bls., 
8vo., 1810. Mr. Mackenzie also wrote 
several plays, and edited the “ Mirror ” 
and “ Lounger ” Edinburgh periodicals. 

Thomas Hope,— fine arts, novels, ~ 
1831. “Household Furniture and In- 
terna! Decorations,” fol., 1805 ; “ Costume 
of the Ancients,” 2 vols., 8vo, 1809 ; 
“ AnastaiiuSi or Memoirs of a Modern 
Greek,” a romance, 3 vols M 8vo. ; “ On 
the Origin and Prospects of Man,” post- 
humous work. 

William Roscoo, biography, poetry, 1752 
—1831. “ Wrongs of Africa,” poem. 


1810 , 

1315 

1819 

*831 

4 . d. 

1 . d. 

f . l 

1 . d. 

3 6 

3 6 

2 6 

2 0 

2 6 

2 6 

2 4 

0 6 

1 3 # 

1 0* 

1 3 

12 

os* 

0 14 

0 2 

« i* 

0 It 

0 10 

0 10 

6 16 

0 84 

0 8 

s 

0 5 

0 64 

0 6 

0 54 

0 4 

0 7i 

0 7 

0 64 

0 5 

0 8 

0 8 

0 7 

0 6 

1 3t# 

0 104 

0 114 

0 84 

0 104 

0 74 

0 84 

0 04 

0 6 

•0 6 

0 6 

0 5 

0 4 

0 4 

0 3 

0 24 

1 0 

1 0 

0 84 

0 6 

1 4 

1 4 

1 1 

0 10 

0 24 

0 24 

0 24 

0 0 4-12 

0 U 

1 0 

1 0 

0 7 

0 11 

0 11 * 

. 0 10 

0 74 

0 10 

7 0 

0 5 

0 10 » 
!!**>! 

0 64 

4 6 

0 4 

0 9 

0 11 

0 7 

0 54 

0 3* 

0 5f 

0 44 

0 3 

0 34 

0 54 

0 44 

0 3 

0 O4 

0 Of 

0 04 

0 04 

100 0 

100 0 

90 0 

85 0 


1?88 ; “ The Vine-covered Hills,” MU 
“ Minions he Free,’* two ballads, ^bout 
1790 ; “ Lile of Loreuzo tie Medici, * 
2 volt., 4to., 1795; “Life. and Pontificate 
of Leo X..” 4 v ols., 4to„ 1805. Mr. Ros- 
coe was the author of several effective po- 
litical pamphlets. 0 

Richard Duppa, travels, biography,— 
1831. “ Journal of Occurrences at Rome 
on the subversion of the Ecclesiastical 
Government in 1798,” 8vo., 1799; “Heads 
from Michael Angelo and Rafaello in the 
Vatican,” fol., 1803; “Life of Buona- 
rotti,” 1806 ; “ Life of Raffaelle,” 1816; 
“ Travels in Italy,” 1828 ; “ Travels on 
the Continent, iu Sicily, and the Lipari 
Islands,” 1829. * 

• Rev. Robert Hall, theology, morals, 
64 -—1831. “ Christianity consistent 

with a Love of Freedom,” 8vo., 1791 ; 
“ Apology for the Freedom of the Press,” 
8vo., a reply to Bishop Horsley’s sermon, 
Jan? 1^, 1793; “Modern Infidelity, its 
Influence on Society considered,” 8vo., 
1800 ; “ The advantage of Knowledge to 
the Lower Classes,” a sermon, 8vo., 1803 ; 
“ Character of the late Rev. Thomas Ro- 
binson,” 8vo., 1813. This eloquent preacher 
was for some time one of the conductors 
of the Eclectic Review. 

Sir Nathaniel William Wraxall, me- 
moirs. travels, 1751 — 183 1 . “ Tour round 
the Baltic,'* 8vo., 1775; “ History of the 
Kings of France of the race of Valois,” 
2 vols., Bvo.. 1777 ; “ History of the Reigns 
of Henry 111. and Henry IV* Kings of 
France,” 3 vols., 4to. ; “ Memoirs of, the 
Courts of Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, , and 
Viepna,” 2 vols., 8vo., 1799 ; “ Historical 
Memoirs of my Own Time,'* 3 vols^ Bvo^ 
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1815; “An Answer to the Calumnious 
Misrepresentations* of the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews* and of the British 
Critic,” relative to the Historical Memoiis. 

John Bigland, history.tspography, 1760 
— 1832. Letters on the Study of His- 
tory,” 1 2mo., 1804; “ A System of Geo- 
graphy and History,” 5 vote., 8vo., 1809 ; 

“ History of Ewope from the Peace of 
1783, 2 vote., 8 vo., 1811; “Influence of 
Physical and Moral Causes on tUfe Cha- 
racter of Nations,” 1817 ; “ Letters on 
French History.” 

Rev. Caleb Charles Colton, poetry, 
maxims, — 1832. “ A Plain Narrative of 
the Samp lord Ghost,” 8vo., 1810 ; “ Hy- 
pocrisy/' a satire, 8vo.,#l812; “ Napo- 
leon/’ a poem ; “ LacoiLhr Many Things 
in Few Words/’ 8vo.J' “ An Ode on 

the Death of Lord By ron/* privately cir- 
culated. 

Sir James Mackintosh, history, meta- 
physics, 1765 — 1832. “ De Actione Mub- 
calori,” a Latin thesis, 1787 ; “ Travels in 
Europe, Aria, and Africa/* 2 vote,, 8fo. 
fWatt's Bibliotheca); a pamphlet on 
the Regency Question, 8vo. t 1789; f ‘ Vin- 
dici® Gallicw,” 8vo., 1791; “ A* Dis- 
course on the Law of Nature and of Na- j 
tions/* 8vo., 1799 ; “ Discourses on the ’ 
Lawspf England,” 8vo., 1799; “ History r l 
of England to a.d. 1572/* 3 vols., 8vo., 
1830-i ; “ Memoirs of Sir Thomas More ” 
for Lardner’s Cjxlopaedia ; “ Fragment 
on the Revolution of 1688/’ an unfinished 
work. Sir James was a contributor t(S the 
Edinburgh and Monthly Reviews, and the 
author ot a Dissertation on the History of 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, for 
the new edition of the Edinburgh Ency- 
clopaedia. 

Anna Maria Porter, novels, tales, — • 

1832. “ Artless Tales/' 2 vols., 12mcf., 
1793, written before the authoress was 
twelve years of age ; “ The Lake of Kil- 
laraey” 3 vols., 12mo., 1804 ; “The Hun- 
garian Brothers/* 3 vote., 1807 ; ‘‘ Ballads, 
Romances and other Poems,” 18 J 1 f “The 
Recluse of Norway/* 4 vols., 1814; 

“ Roche Blanche/* 3 vols. ; “ Tales round 
a Winter's Hearth,’’ 2 vote. ; “ Coming 
Out,” 2 vols. ; “ The Barony/’ 3 vols. 

Charles Butler, law, biography, 1749 — 
1832. “ Essay on the Legality of Im- 
pressing Seamen/’ 8vo., 1778, written in 
concert with Francis Hargrave, Katp ; 

« Coke’s Commentary upon Littleton, with 
Notes/* 13th edit, foL, 1788; “Horae 
Biblicse, or Literary History of the Sa- 
cred Books of the Jews and Christians,’' 

8 vote.* 1799 ; “ Letter on the Penal Laws 
against the Catholics, 9 8vo., 1801 j 

“ Historical Account of the Laws against 
the Catholics, 9 8vo^ 1801 ; “ Horn 
Juridie® Subseciv®/’ a series of notes 


respecting the Grecian, Roman, feudal 
and canon law, 8vo., 1804 ; « Notes on 
the Chief Revolutions of the States, which 
composed the Emphe of Charlemagne/’ 
8vo., 1807 ; “ History oftfo Political Re- 
volutions of Germany,** 8vo, 1812 ; w Lives 
of Fenelon, Bossuet, the Rev. Alban But- 
ler; ’Michael de l’Hftpital, and GtOtius/* 
published separately; two volumes of 
“ Reminiscences of Contemporary His- 
tory;” “ The Book of the Catholic 
Church/* and vindication of that work. 

Sir John Carr, travels, 1772 — 1832. 
“ The Fury of Discord,” a poem, 4to., 1803 ; 
“ The Stranger in France/* 4to., 1 803 ; 
“Travels round the Baltic,** 4 to., 1805; 
“ The Stranger in Ireland/* 4 to., 1806’; 
“Tour in Holland/* 4to.; “ tfottr in Scot- 
land,” 4to., 1809; “Travel* in Spain, 
Majorca, and Minorca,** 4to., 181 L This 
lively tourist received for the copyright of 
his Stranger in France, 100/,; his Baltic 
Tour. 500/, ; Stranger in France 700/. ; 
and Tour in Hollaud, 600/. 

v Rev. Adam Clarl^j, antiquary, oriental 
scholar, 1760 — 1832. “ Dissertation on 
the Use and Abuse of Tobacco/* Bvo*, 179 7 ; 
“ A Bibliographical Dictionary/* 6 vote., 
V£mo., lSO^ — 1806; “ Narrative of the 
Last Illness of Richard Person/’ 8vo., 
180fcf; “ Thfc Holy Scriptures, with Com- 
mentary and Critical Notes/’ 8 vote., 4to., 
1810 — 1826 ; “ Clavis Biblica, or a Com- 
pendium of Scripture Knowledge ;*’ “ Me- 
moirs of the 1 Wesley Family ;** “ Ser- 
mons he also edited Baxter’s Christian 
Directory, Fleury’s History of the Israel- 
ites. Shuckford’s connexion of Profane ami 
Sacred History, and Harmer's Observa- 
tion on Passages of Scripture. 

Sir John 1 Leslie, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, 1766 — 1832. A translation 
of Button’s “ Natural History of Birds,” 
9 vote., 8»o., 1793; “An Experimental 
Inquiry into the Nature and Propagation 
of Heat/’ 8vq., 1804; “ Elements of Geo- 
metry/* 8vo», 1809 ; fa Experiments on the 
Relations of Air to Heat and Moisture/* 
8vu., 1813: with many admirable articles 
in the Edinburgh Review* and a valuable 
Discourse on the History of Mathematical 
and Physical Science during the Eight* 
eenth Century, inserted in the seventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Elisabeth Spence, novels, miscellanies, 
1768—1832. “Helen Sinclair/’ 2 vote., 
12mo., 1799; “Letters from the North 
Highlands/’ 8vo. ; “ Sketches of the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Scenery of Scotland/’ 

2 vote., 12mo.; “ Dame Rebecca Berry/* 

3 vols. 12mo. : with some others. 

Priscilla Wakefield, education, morals, 

1751 — 1832. “ Juvenile Anecdotes/’ 18®o* 
1795 ; “Mental Improvement/* 3 vote., 
18 mo, 1707 j “Leisure Hours/* 2 vote, 
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12mo., 1796 ; “ Kefteetiom on the Present 
Condition of the Femsle Smt,* 8w.j 1798 ! 

# Familiar Tour through the British Em- 
pire,” 12mb., 1804 ; " Excursions in North 
America,” 12mo^ 1806 ; 44 Sketches of 
Human Manners,” l2mo M 1807 ; " Anec- 
dotes and Curious Facts” 12 mo,, 1809 j 
" Instinct Displayed* IStmo., 1811 ; " Tra- 
veller in Africa,” 12mo., 1814. 

Rev. George Crabbe, poetry, 1754 — 
1832. "The Library,” a poem, 4to., 
1781 ; " The Skull”, a tale, 4to., 1783; 
"The Village,” 1783; "The Newspaper,” 
a poem, 4to., 1785 ; "The Parish Regis- 
ter ” 1807 ; “ The Borough,” 8 vo„ 1810; 
"Tales in Verse,” Bvo., 1812; “The 
Variations of Public Opinion as re- 
spects Religion a sermon, 1817; "Tales 
of the Hall,” 2 vols., 8vo., 1819. 

Sir Walter Scott, poetry, novels, 1771 
—1832. Translations from the German 
of BtiTger, “William and Helen,” and 
"The Wild Huntsman,” 1796; "Goetz 
Von Berlichingen,” a tragedy, from 
Goethe, 8vo„ 1799; 4‘ Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border ” 3 vols., 8vo., 1802-3 f 
“The Metrical Romance of Sir Tristram,” 
1804; “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
4to., 1805; "Sir Henry Slingsby’s and* 
Captain Hodgson’s Memoirs ,”Jovo., 18p6 ; 

" Maimion * 4to., 1808; "Wofksof John 
Dry den,’* 18 vols. 8vo., 1808; "Strutt’s 

• Vueen-hoo Hall,* ” a romance, *4 vols. 

1808; "Sir Ralph fuller's Life, 
Letters, and State Papers,” 3 vols. 4to. 
1809; “The Lady of the Lake,” 4to., 
1810 ; "Vision of Don Roderick,” 4to., 
1811; "Rokeby,” 4to., 1812; "The 
Bridal of Triertnain,” 12mo., 1813 
“Swift’s Works,” 19 vols., 18 W; 
"Waverley” 3 vols.,12mo., 1814; “ Lord 
of the Isles” 4to., 1815; " Paul’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk,” 1816; " The Antiquary.” 

3 vols., 12mo., 1816; "Tales of iny 
Landlord,” 4 vols., 12mo., 1816; 

"Harold the Dauntless,” 12mo., 181' 5 
" Provincial Antiquities of Scotland, ’ 4to., 
I 3 , IP; " Ivanhoe,” 3 vols., 8vo., 1819; 

" Halidon Mill,” 1822; "Letters of 
Malachi Malagrowther,” 1826; "Llfeot 
Napoleon Buonaparte,” 9 vols., 8ao., 
1827; "Miscellaneous Prose Works, 0 
vols., 8vo., 1827; "Tales of a Grand- 
father, w 3 vols., 18mo., 1829; “Two 
Religious Discourses,” 1828; "The 
Doom of Devurgoil,” 1830 ; " Letters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft,” 18mo., 
1830; “ Count Robert of Paris and Castle 
Dangerous,” 1831. 

Jeremy Beiitham, legislation, morals, 
jurisprudence, 1749 — 1832; "Fragment 
of Government, an examination of what 
Blackstone has delivered on the subject in 
his Commentaries,” 8vo,, 1776; "View 


A D. 1831.''' MW ‘ 

* 

Of the Hard-labomr hill/ 8*% 1778; 

" Defence of Usury,” 8vo., 1 787 ; " An 
Introduction to t^e Principles of Morals 
and Legislation 1789 ; " A Draught 
of a NevaPlan ftrthe Organisation of the 
Judicial Establishments of France,” 8vo., 
1790; "Panopticon, or the Inspection 
House,” 12mo., 1791; "Supply without 
Burden, or Es client vice Taxation,” 8vo., 
1795; "Traits de legislation, Civile et 
P6nale, publics en Francois d’aprea lea 
MSS. par Etienne Dumont,” 3 vols., 8vo., 
Paris ; " Letters to Lord Pelham on 
Penal Colonization, and the Home 
Penitentiary” 8vo., 1802; "A Plea, for 
the Constitution,” 8vo., 1803 ; "Scotch 
Reform,” judiciaL^vo., 1308 ; Th6orie des 
Peines et des Rjgdmpenses,” edited in 
French by Dunfcoftf, 2 vols., 8vo. 1811 ; 
"On the Law of Evidence/’ 1313; 

« Table of the Springs of Human Action 
"Swear not at all,” 1813; " Catechism 
of Parliamentary Reform,” 8vo., 1817 ; 
"Church of Knglandism and its Cate- 
chllm examined,” 8vo<, 1818; “ Chreagt, 

tomat^ia,” educational, 8vo., l&M>r 
" Observations on the Restriction %nd 
Prohibitory Commercial System,” 1820 ; 

“ Not Paul but Jesus,” 8vo., 1823 ; “ The 
Book of Fallacies,” &VO v 1814; " Iw.lL 
•ations respecting Lord Eldon,” *8vo. 
1825 ; “ Codification Proposal,” 8vo., 1827 ; 
"Supplement to,” 8vo., 1827; "Equity 
Despatch-Court Proposal,” 8vo., 1830; 

“ Constitutional Code for the U<*c of all 
LibeAl Governments,” 8vo., 183U; “The 
Rationale of Reward,” and "The 
Rationale of Punishment,” English 
versions of Dumont’s redactions of “Peineg • 
et des Recompenses “ Official Aptitude 
Maximized,” "Expense Minimized, ’k 8vo., 
1*30 ; “ A Te st for Parliamentary 
Candidates,” 8\o., 1831; ‘On Death- 
Pushdinumt,’* Bvo., 1831 ; " Lord 

Brougham Displayed,” 8vo., 1832. 

William Sotheby, poetry, translations, 
1757a— 1833. "Poems, Sonnets, and 
Odes/ 4to., 1790; "Obeiou,” tram the 
German of ^Pieland, 1798 ; "The Battle 
of the Nile,” a poem, 1799; " The Siege 
of Cuzco,” tragedy, I860; "Six Trage- 
dies,” 8vo., 1800 ; "A new Translation of 
Homer,” 

Samuel Drew, metaphysics, religion, 
1705—1833. "Remarks on Paine’s Age 
of Reason,” 1799; "Essay on the Imma- 
teriality and Immortality of the Soul/ 

1 803 ; " Identity and General Resurrection 
of the Human Body,” 8vo., 1809. 

Sir John Malcolm, history, 1769— 1833. 
"Political History of India,” subsequent 
to 1784, 8vo., 1811; "Sketch of the, 
Sikhs,” 8 vo., 1812; " Persia,” a poem, 
without his name, Bvo,, 1814; "Hi«te*y 
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of Patti*,” 2 vols., 4to.; “ A Memoir of 
Contra! India-*' Sir John left an 
unfinished biography* of* Lord Clive ; 

*HoB*Peter, Ixi 84 King, currency, 
1775— fi&33. “ Thoughts on the Bank 
Restriction Act,** Svo., 1803 ; “Speech in 
t$* Lords on Bari Stanhope’s Bill 
respecting Guineas and Bank Notes/’ 
fivo., 1811; “ Life of Jehu Lqfke, with 
•extracts from his Correspondence,” 4to. 

Hannah More, poetry, morals, religion, 
1745 — 1833. « Search after Happiness,” 
pastoral drama, 8vo., 1773; “Percy,” 
tragedy, 8vo., 1778; “ Thoughts on the 
Manners of the Great,” l2rao., 1788; 
“Estimate of the Religion of the Fashion- 
able World/* 12mo.,«a/9i; “Strictures 
on the Modern System of Female 
Education/’ 2 vols,, 8vo., 1799 ; * Calebs 
in Search of a Wife/’ 2 vols., 8vo., 1809; 
“Christian Morals,” 2 vols., 8vo., 1812 ; 
“On the Writings of St. Paul,” 2 vols., 
8vo* 1815. 

John O’Keefe, drama, 1746 — 1®33. 
<*Tony Lumpkin in Town,” 8vo., 1778; 
“Tie Agreeable Surprise,” 1781 ; “ Wild 
Oats,” 1794; “Modern Antiques/’ with 
many other popular plays. 

Eight Honourable Agar Ellis, Lord 
Dover, history, fine arts, 1797 — 183?. 
■“ History of the Man in the Iron Mask ;” 
“ Historical Inquiries concerning the Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon,” 1828; “The Ellis 
Correspondence,” 1829; “ Life of Fred- 
erick the Great, King of Prussia/’ 2^ vols., 
8vo., 1831. He also edited the Letters of 
Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, and 
was an able contributor to the periodical 
literature. 

Rt?V. Daniel Lysons, antiquary, topo- 
grapher, — 1834. “ Environs of Lou- 
don,” 4 vols., 4to, 1792-6; “ Ma£na 
Britannic a/' 3 vols, 4to., 1806 — 1822; 
“ History of the Meetings of the Three 
Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Here- 
ford/’ 8vo., 1812. * 

Francis Douce, antiquary, 17oti — 1834. 
“ Illustrations of Shakspear*/’ 2 vols. Svo, 
1807. Mr. Douce was a frequent writer 
in the Archetoloaia. 

Rev. James Dali away, heraldry, fine arts, 
1763—1834. “ Letters to the Bishop of 
Derry,” 2 vols., Svo., 1789 j “ Origin and 
Progress of Heraldry,” 4to., 1792 ; “ Con- 
stantinople, Ancient and Modern/’ 4to., 
1797 ; “ Anecdotes of the Arts in England/* 
8 vo., 1600 ; “ Observations on English Ar- 
chitecture/’ 8 vo., 1806. In 1826 Mr. Dalla- 
way superintended a finely embellished 
edition of Walpole's Anecdotes of Fainting. 

Prince Hoare, fine arts, drama, 1753— 
1834. “ Such Things Were,” a tragedy 
1788; “ Academic Annuals,” 4to., 1805; 


ajws&esf sap**- 

wilW Sharpe f “ &W¥ ** • 

Power of Shakspearcfti Oitpiaaf t , 

Rev. T. R. MMthui, political economy, 
1765—1834. “ An EsW on the 
of Population,” 8vo., 1798 ; new edition. 
4to* 1808 ; “ A Letter to Samel . WMt- 
bread, esq., on his Bill lor the Amendment 
of the Poor Laws,” Svo., 1807 ; “ Observe 
tions on the Com Law*/* Svo. 1814; “An 
Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of 
Rent/’ 8vo.. 1815; “ Additions to an 

Essay, on the Principles of Population/ 5 
8vo., 1817; “ Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy; “Definitions in Political Econo- 
my/ 8vo., 1827. 

Charles Lamb, poetry, essays, 1774 — ■ 
1834. “ Blank Verse” (in conjunction 
with his friend Charles Lloyd), 1798; 
“ Rosamond Gray/’ 1 798 ; “ Specimens 
of the English Dramatic Poets/ r808; 
“ John Woodville/* tragedy, 1802 ; “ Tales 
from Sh&kspeare,” 2 vols., 8vo,, i«>07; 
V The Adventures, of Ulysses/* 12rao., 
riSOS; « Elia/ 7 1823; “ Album Verses/ 7 
1 830 ; “ The Lost Essays of Elia,” 1833 ; 
“ GariiSk Papers," published iu Mr. Hone’s 
•Every Day Book ; “ Satan in Quest of a 
Wife.” 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, metaphysics, 
morals, poetry, 1772 — 1834. “ Fall of 
Robespierre,” drama, Svo., 1794 ; “ Ad- 
dresses to the People,” 8vo., 1795; “The 
Watchman/ Nos. 1 to 10, a weekly mis- 
cellany, 1796; “ Wallenstein,” tragedy 
from Schiller, 8vo., 1800; “ TImj Friend,” 
essays, 8vo., 1812; * Remorse,” tragedy, 
1813; “ Christabel/' 1816 “Statesman’s 
Manual, or Lay Sermon,” 1816; “ A Se- 
cond Lay Sermon,” 1817 ; “ Zapolya,” 
drama? 1818; “ Aids to Refiection,” 1825 ; 

“ On the Constitution in Church and 
State” 1830. 

Dr. Carey, missionary and oriental 
scholar, 1701 — 1834. w Sanscrit Gram- 
mar,” 4to., 1806;“ Mahratta Dictionary/ 7 
8ve., 1810 ; “ Puniabee Grammar/* 8vo., 
1812; “ Zehnga Grammar,” Bvo., 1814; 

“ Bengalhee Dictionary,” 3 vols., 4to., 
1818. 

Dr. Morrison, missionary, Chinese scho- 
lar, 1782 — 1834, “New Testament, trans- 
lated into Chinese,” 1813 ; “ Chinese 
Dictionary,” 1822. Some books of the Old 
Testament were translated into Chinese 
by this indefatigable Orientalist, who was 
also the author of several translations 
from the Chinese into the English language. 

Alexander Chalmers, biography, com- 
pilations, 1759 — 1834. “ British Essay 
ists,” 45 vols., 1803; “ Walker’s Classics, 
45 vols. ; “ Works of the English Poets, ' 
21 vols., 8vo., 1810 ; “ History of the Col- 
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lmt «ud HflUt of Oxford University;” wrote conthmatioug of RussellV Afceient 
3 voU M 8vo., 181 1 J “A Coffee- end Modern Histories, and of Mosheitn’a 
im Of Essays,* originally published in Ecclesiastical History. He also for sotae 
the Gentleman'* Magazine / * General years edited the Critical Remew 
Biographical Dictionary," first published when Southey, Pinkerton, D ! Israeli, and 
in 15 vols., in 1798 ; the present edition other eminent writere, were contributors toit. 
is in 32 vols. This is his chief work and James Hogg, poetry, essays, 1772— 
comprises 9000 lives. Mr. Chalmers also 1835. “ Reflections on a View of the 
edited for the booksellers the works of Nocturnal Heavens/ 1 1801 ; The Mcrnn- 
Fielding, Johnson, Gibbon, Bolingbroke, tain Bardf* 1807'; “ Cultivation of Sheep," 
Pope, Addison; and in 1812 prefixed a 1807; “ Forest Minstrel “ The Spy,” 
life of Cruden to the sixth edition of his 1810-11; “ The Queen’s Wake/’ 1812: 
“Concordance.” “ Jacobite' Relics of Scotland,” 1819; 

Rev. T. M'Crie, biography, history, “'Winter Evening Tales,” 1820: “ The 
1772—1835. « Life of John Knox,” 1812 ; Three Perils of Man,” 1822 ; “ The Three 
“Life of Andrew Melville,” 1819; “ History Perils of Woman;” “Confessions of a 
of the Reformation in Italy,” 1827; “ His- Sinner,” anonymous, 1824; “ Queen 

toryof the Reformation in Spain,” 1829. Hynde,” 1825; 4 “Tfie Shepherd’s Calen- 
Thomas James Mathias, satires, criti- dar,” 1829, a collection of tales which 
cism,— 1835. u Runic Odea,” 1781 ; “Pur- first appeared in Blackwood?* Magazines 
suits of Literature,” 1794; “ Works of “Altrive Tales,” 1832; “A Queer Hook;” 
Thomas Gray," 1814, 2 vols., 4to. Mr. “ Lay Sermons,” 1 834 Domestic Maft- ‘ 
Mathias had cultivated Italian with great ners of Sir Wafter Scott,” 1834. 
success, and many of his publications are William Henry Ireland, novels, poetry, 
in that language. • 1835. “ An Authentic Account of the 

William Cobbett, politics, 1762 — 1835. Shakspetre Manuscripts,” 8vo., 179|; 

“ Porcupine’s Works” (first published in “The Abbess,” a romance, 4 vois.. 12rrtd* 
America about 1794-8, and reprinted in 1799; “Ballads in imitarion pf the An- 
London), 12 vols. 8vo, 1801; Political fcienis,” 12mo., 18QI ; “ Henry 1 1. dra- 
Re^ister,” 88 vols., 8vo. 18CU — 183# ; ma, 8vo., 1.799; “ Mutius Scfevola,” 

“ Parliamentary History” to 1803, in 12 drSma, 1801; “Chatelor, or Effusion? of 
vols.; “ Debates from 1803 to 1810,” Id Love,” 12ino ; “ The Woman of Feeling,” 
vols. ; “ Paper against Gold Emigrant's novel, 4 vols., 12mo. ; • “ All the Blocks,” 
Guide “ History of the Protlstant Re- poem, 12mo., 1307 ; “ Confessions relative 
formation;” “ Cottage Economy ;” “ Poor to the^Shakspeare Forgery,” 8vo., 1805; 
Man’s Friend;” “An English Grain- “ Neglected Genius,” poem, 8vo., 1812.;’ 
mar;” “ A French Grammar;” “Advice “ Chalcographimauia,” satirical poems, 
to Young Men and Women Legacy to 8vo., 1814. Mr. Ireland was for some 
Labourers,” 2 4 mo., 1834; “Legacy time editor of the York Herald, and his 
Parsons,” 24mo., 1835. last works were a “ Life of N apoleon” juid 

Henry David Iuglis, tales, travels, 1795 “Topographical History of the County of 
— 1835. “The Tales of Ardennes;” “"&oli- Ken£,” 

tary Walks through Many Lands Sir John Sinclair, statistics, politics, 
“Travels in Norway and Swedeu ;” agriculture, 1754 — 1835. “Lucubrations 
“Tour through Switzerland and France;” during a Short Recess,” 8vo., 1782; “Sta- 
“Spain in 1830;” “The New Gil Bias;” tistical Account of Scotland,”! vols., 8vo, 
“Ireland in 1834;” “Travels in the 1792— 1 799 ;“ History of the Public Reve- 
Foots, eps of Don Quixote,” an unfinished nue of Great Britain,*’ 4to.,1785 ; “ Consi- 
work. derations on Militias and Standing Ar- 

Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, 1758 — . mies “Essays on Agriculture “Code 
1835. “ A New Method of Reasoning on of Health and Longevity/* 4 vols., 8vo., 
Geometry,” 4to.. 1 780 ; “ Orphic Hymns,” 1 807 ; “ Agricultural Practice of Scotland,” 
1787 ; “Plotinus on the Beautiful ;” “Pro- 8vo., 1813; “Hints on Longevity,” 4to. 
clus’s Commentary on Euclid.” The most 1802; “ On the Bullion Report,” 8vo., 1810: 
laborious of Mr. Taylor’s tasks was atrans- with many others ; and numerous papers in 
lation of Pausanias in 3 vols., for which he periodicals. 

received only 60/. His publications ex- Sir William Gell, classical antiquary, 
tend to twenty-three quarto volumes and 1777 — 1836. “Topography of Troy,” 
forty octavo volumes. 1804; “Antiquities of Ithaca,” 1808 ; 

Charles Coote, history, biography, 1759 “ Itinerary of Greece,” 4to., 1810 ; “ Itine- 

—1 835, “ Elements of English Grammar,” rary of the Morea,” 1817; “ Pompeiana,’* 

178$}; “ History of England to 1793,” 9 1817; “ The Topography of Rome." 

vols., 1797 ;“ Life of Julius Caesar,” 1794 ; John Gillies, historiographer of Scot 
“History of the Irish Union,” 1802; land, 1746— 1836. “ History of Greece , 1 99 
“ Lives of English Civilians.” Dr, Coote 2 vols., 4to., 1780 ; “Reign of Frederick 
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II. of Prussia,” 1789 ; “ Aristotle's Ethics 
and Politics/? $ vols.* 4to*, 1797 ; * History 
of the World- frbro Alexander to Augustus/* 
2 vdigrit*., 1810. m 
George Col man, dranta, 1762—1836. 
11 Two to One,'* 1784; “Idkielhd Yarico,” 
1787 ; “ Sylvester Daggerwood,” ami “ The 
Mountaineers/’ 1795 j “The Iron Chest, 5 ’ 
im ; * The keir-at-Law “ Blue 
Beard •* « John Bull,* 1805. Mr. Col man 
Wrote “My Nightgown and Sappers/’ 4to„ 

,.1797; “Broad Grin#;” “Poetical Vaga- 
Ties,” 4to., 1812; “Eccentricities for Edin- 
burgh,” no date. 

Nathan Drake, miscellanies, 1756-1836. 
“laterary Hours, 5 " 1798; “The Gleaner/ 5 
18H ; Shakspeare and kb Times,” 2 vols. 
4to«i !S27 *•' Winter Xt&hf 2 vols., 18*20. 

ijyjiliam Godwin, ^novels, education, 
biography, 1756—1830. “Sketches of 

* History.” si* Sermons, 1784; “Political 
Jfrticft,” 2 vols.. 8 vo., 1793; “ Caleb Wil- 
liams/’ novel, 1794; “The Inquirer,” se- 
ribs of oss ays, 1797; “Memoiis of Mary 

* Wnll# tone craft/’ 1798; *’ St. Leon/' 1799 ; 
“lUatonio,” tragedy; “Life of Ghaucer/’* 
lw3; “Fleetwood,” 1804; “Faulkner,” 
tragedy, 1807; “ Essay on Sepulchres,” 
1808 ; “ Lives of Milton's Nephews,” 4to./ 
1815: “Mandeville/’ 1819; a controver- 
aiaf tract “ On Population/’ 1820; “ His- 
tory of the Commonwealth of England to 
the Restoration of Charles II,/’ 1824 — 
1828 ; “ Cloudesley/’ a novel, lb31 ; 
“Thoughts on Man/’ 1831 ; ’“Lives of the 
Necromancers/’ 1834. 

James Mill, history, metaphysics, 1773 


—1836* “ History of British India/* 3 
vols., 4to.. 1818 ; * Elements <# Political 
Economy/ 5 8vo., 1821 i “Analysis of the 
Human Mind,” 2 vtds., 8vo*, 1&29. Mr, 
Mill was the author of the articles, “Go- 
vernment/ 1 “ Education,” “Jurisprudence/’ 
“Liherty of the Press,” “Colonies,” &t\, 
in the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, and was a 
contributor to the Edinburgh Revitw, and 
subsequently to the lVe*tmih*ter Review. 

William Van Mildert, bishop of 
Durham, 1766 — 1836. Edition of 
“ Wuterton,” 10 vols., 1823; “Sermons at 
Lincoln’s Inn/' 2 vols. 

Jtev. Spencer Marian, divinity, —1836. 
“Translation of Grot ins do Verifate ” 
8vo., 1783; “ Sermons “ Thfc Leasee 
“ The Curate,” 8vo., 1811. 

William Taylor, 1768 — 1836. “ Review 
of German Poetry,” 3 vols., 8vo. 

Henry Roscoe, legal writer, 1799 — 
1836. “Lives of Eminent Lawyers,” in 
Lard nef# Cyclopaedia ; editor of “ North’s 
Lives and author of several legal work#. 

William Marsden, orientalist, 1751 — 
1 836. “ H istory of the Island of Suma- 
tra/’ ^to., 1782 ; “Travels of Marco Polo, 
a Venetian, in the Thirteenth Century,” 
4to., 1818; “Numismata Oriental* Ulus- 
tana/’ 2^ol#., 4to., 1 825 ; “ Memoirs of a 
Malayan Tatnily,” 8io., 1830, 

John De Grenier Fonldanque, law, poli- 
tical economy, 1760 — 1837. “A Treatise 
ot Equity# 2 vols. 8vo. 1793; “Doubts on 
t he Suggestions of the Bullion Committee/’ 
8vo., 1810. 
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